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list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No. ' Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. | Sumber of 
. % ENGLISH. | 
i 1 | The Indian * gagwaaien —-  « <d BOs ooo cool Weekly .. 800 
“§ 2 », Mahratta... ve + cm ...| Poona ... een oS: eae ‘es 400 
: a 3 » Phoenix r — ie P sista Karachi ace ...| Bi-weekly pes ie 
a Rites, 4 9 arterly Journal of the oona arva- 
\ ~~ Sabha. ... i ei ...| Poona... one .».| Quarterly eee 1,000 
ad 5 | ,, Sind Times ia” ai oe ee vee —ose| Bi-weekly aes 250 
S 6 », Workman and Economist ..-| Bombay obs eoo| Weekly ... san 300 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
7 | The Bodh Sudhakar ... sis ay ooo] MAtArA ... sas ...| Weekly ... ‘as 275 
8 5, Din Bandhu nee 000 as ...| Bombay on “a ee ee es 1,550 
9 » Din Mitra — ‘on “00 ..| Poona ees ...| Monthly... rt sss 
40 | ,, Dnydn Chakshu ... ves “a oy ee ee ---| Weekly ... ane 1,200 
11 », Dnydnodaya ine ui sas .--| Bombay ia oo ioe ois 400 
12 5» Dnydn Prakash .., ne aar  . a «| Daily... eee 500 
13 » indu Prakash ... ‘os — ...| Bombay sii ...| Weekly ,., 2 925 
14 » vagad-hitechchhu he ae soe) FOODS 15. a a sins 2,500 
1" 15 »5 ‘Native Opinion ... vos eee ...| Bombay — a oe me 600 
| 16 » Prabhakar ose nas or os) De. oe 5) Daily  .% asi 350 
| 17 »» subodh Patrika .., one ea vee ..| Weekly .,. ‘ 1,000 
; 18 » sudhdarak sas ate ae o.| Poona... re cof DO. see oe 
\ 19 » Telagu Mitr’ ,.. a te »--| Bombay ae i. err ne 700 
; ih 20 vy Vartahar eee eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do.., ope eee 450 
. MaRATHI. ! 
91 | The Arunodaya ne sos aa ose PADS 03 pe | Weekly ... ead 574 
22 5, A’ryavart ae ne »--| Dhulia... ioe aS eR une 130 
23 — aoe ons si ...| Ratnagiri... veel = Do, nee wes 619 
24 » Belgaum ee Belgaum oa ee aye si 281 
25 » Chanddnshu __... oe nis ...| Tasgaon ‘ie Sia ape mgaamaaeee= 85 
\ 26 99 Chikitsak eee - ©0600 209 eee Belgaum eee eee Do. . eee eee 900 
27 » Chitragupta aes oop coo onal BEE nee ope ot: eo ees 100 
28 vo Dakebin Vritt 10. eo nen 00) ROMAINE a ceeereeenyyy ere 275 
29 »» Dhdrwér Vritt ... a 7 © || TS nnn nn nee min LO Geet 4 TT 7 700 
30 og DDYAD SAGAT «soe one Spe Ss wef RONHAPUP sae ooo] Do, aoe 297 
31 — ae ee ee Monthly ... i 300 
32 ” Ganga Lahari eco eee ee0 ees Nésik eee eee eee Weekly eee eee 100 
33 » Gova Punch .» «5 eee oe} Mapuca oon eee} Monthly v.00. 700 
ere 2 ere ee ll ee eee 650 
35 » Hitechchhu ae oe ‘as ...| Bijapur — oe: on 85 
36 » Holkar Sark4r Gazette .... ... «| Indore... a | nee ove 
87...» -Segeaadeneha spe ses ae peck AOAOMAE con. ncal- 00) 000 ne 342 
38 5 vagan Mitra .e = owe sas ...| Ratnagiri eee ee Siaae ° ° Saar ive 160 
39 » AKalpataru... seam ace as ...| Sholapur ope ee eee 160 
40 »» Karndtak Mitra eee ron ---| Belgaum ine coef =D. — ove sis 240 
oe » Kérwér Samachar een fen > pe eee ove 1. = a am 
42 cc, MO gy eee ene): ee se ee Re Ne 4 ae ‘is 
43 ae. eee “a a OO ee ne 4,400 
44 ss Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ee as ,..| Dhulia ig? oe er i 75 
45 », AKhdndesh Vaibhav... — ows eee} —- DO. ae ‘aa oad ae a8 - 125 
46 » Mahéréshtrs Kokil ... .. | Sdtdra... ... .«.| Monthly *** —,, ae 
47 | ,, Mah4rAshtré Mitre .... oe = ne] ©=9DO. 0s tee Sg | Weekly ... 250 
48 Mahéarashtra Vritt eee eee @ee Do. Yoe eee eee Do. eee ee eee 
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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition Copias tas q 
Mara'THI—continued. | | 
49 | The Manovih4ér a On ee eee .--| Weekly ve te 
50 » Nagar Samfchér... ... ... ej Ahmednagar... | Do. ww. «4. 156 
ol » Nasik Vritt ese . ves »-| Nasik ... ie a eee “ 150 
52 » Nydy& Sindhu ... in se ...| Ahmednagar... °.. Do. oe es 175 
53 », Pandhari Mitré ... _ a ...| Pandharpur ... ae aa “ 296 
54 5, Poona Vaibhav ... ‘we sa ,..| Poors ... see s er se 1,250 
55 », Prabodh Chandrika ... ose .| Jalgaon eee me Do. i 100 
56 5 Prabodh Ratna ... pve - o¢-f- DATE oes eee ie Do. ‘te ve 350 
57 »  Ptatod. ... Isl4mpur oe ee ee ee 400 
58 5» Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Mésik 
Pustak ee ied sao} FOODS. 20. ee .«.| Monthly ... ses 200 
59 » Raghava Bhushana eae sce] LOOIB oe 0s .--| Weekly ee “ 
60 » Ramdas ... ‘ae ; “e ...| Bijapur a ie” bes 925 
6] »» Sachchidénand ioe ‘a ...| Bombay at ose Monthly .. oe] 300: 
62. » Satya Mitra soe ‘40 ...| Poona ,.. oes ...| Weekly ... és 200: 
63 | ,, Satya Sadan : re. ove] OER a ee 400 
64 » Satya Shodhak ... << es SE  es <a De. vr 275 
65 » Baty’ Sudha ___.... “8 , ...| Karwar a oS a ie i 100: 
66 » Sholapur Saméchér _... :, ...| Shol4pur 70 eee ‘ 350 
67 »» Shri Shivaji see ...| Poona ... os - Do. i 200 
68 5, Shubh Suchak ses ‘ Satara “ ‘i Do. 250 
69 » sudhakar oes vee ‘ vs aor mr + Do. = 
70 » Suryodaya... eR ...| Chana ... a ‘a Do. ' 300° 
71 si taal Bandhu... bina ‘ ...| Chikodi di ee Do. ‘ ' 100 
72 » Telangu Panch ... .. - ..| Bombay | Do. ' 400 
73 »  Vengurla Vritt one ...| Vengurla - Do. : 180 
74 », Vidushak . ia wis me ...| Karad ... is Do. 310 
75 5 Vidya Vilds. - Be ...| KolhApur “ Do. ; 200 
76 » Vividh Dny4n Vistér .. bas ...| Bombay see Monthly . 500 
77 » Vrittadhdra ; ee | Dea? >... ‘s Weekly és 
78 » Vrittamala ee om ,..| Satdra... Do. ’ ia 
79 »» Venbeasar ... “ sa6 eel re és Do. 325. 
80 » Veit Sudha... a vest eS a iol et. 100 
8] » Vyaparottejak ... ‘ee aa ...| Bombay sa ai Fortnightly as 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
82 | The Din Mani ‘ - ee ee ee eer 300 
83 » Mnyen Sudha oo uc a er ...| Ahmedabad ... ...| ~~ Do. pe 264 
84 » Gujarat Darpan ... se ‘i »».| Surat ... ee ‘i Bi-weekly “ ss 
85 » Gujarat Gazette ... = ie ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... re 
86 »» Gujaréti... re . ...| Bombay at i ; 1,536 
87 » Gujarat Mitra. mS i ...| Surat a Do. ms a 600 
88 »» Hitechchhu - seis ...| Ahmedabad . “ a ae - 550 
89 » Kathiawadi ss ss i cel WAGNWER © a ae Do. a 
90 | ,, K&thidwdr Times S cosa] MOI ROS ...| Bi-weekly 
9) » Rast Goftar re ‘ ...| Bombay ...| Weekly - 1,786 
92 », surat Akhbar me i .| Surat es " Do. i 609 
93 » Surya Prakash e a Do. va Do. 200 
: GUJARA TL, : 
94 |The Ahmedabad Times im oa .... Ahmedabad ... Weekly ... a 95. 
95 » Akhbdre Khamb4yat . ...| Cambay Do. : - 
96 », Akhb4re Sodaégar es ...| Bombay Daily “ 1,000 
97 5, Anonymous . ...| Broach ...| Weekl a 500: 
98 5 A’ryé Dharm Prakésh rs ae ...| Bombay .| Monthly ... he 344 
99 | ,, A’ry% Dny4n Vardhak .. i a a 325 
100 55 Bombay Sam4char ch van ie Do. ci ...| Daily e 1,340 
101 »» Broach Mitr’... a > ee} Broach ws ...| Weekly s 539 
102 » Broach Samachar “ _ a san oe. = 600 
103 », Buddhi Prak4sh ... ne a ...| Ahmedabad ... was ene + Ze 675 
104. » Chakravak ai és ...| Dohad ., ay | Weekly . a 68 
105 . Chandraprakésh ., vrs re ...| surat 7 : Weekly ,. ; S 375. 
106 », Datardun .. Tr — .-.| Bombay mee J ae 5 585 
107 » Deshi Mitra se eo .o.| Surat 4 i. 2 a 1,200 
108 » Dnydnodaya vga ite ere ceamnen “a a . 475. 
109 », Dny4n Vardhak , as ca ...| Bomba : ee rs 500 
110 » Duniydddd aoe rvs = ...| Nadiad ; ‘ia Weekly . o ‘ = 
111 » Fursad... sal ial ...| Bombay sae ...| Monthly .. io 350 
112 | ,, Gap Sap ... a ae ae . as{ Fortnightly 550: 
113 i Gujarat Monthly J ournal = ...| Laimbdi wei . in — a 300 
114 » Gul Afshan is ea sims ...| Bombay ee a : = G00 
115 », Hindusthan ne sii .... Ahmedabad .., ny Weekly . am ie 
116 » J4me Jamshed ... ae - ...| Bom sre »-e| Daily ene 800 
117 | 5, Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. ide pagh eaetae eemneer eS 1,350 
118 5 Kaira Vartaman ., ie ze ...| Kaira te ...| Weekly ... sis "100 
119 | » Hatser-i-Hind ... . ...( ser ~ col J wmbay ‘i a oe ss 2.431 
120 | ,, Késide Mumbai . mn ¢6hCe ‘a «| Tri-week]} 1.500 
121 » Kelavni ... ‘s ss Baroda . -»»| Monthly se 
122 » Khambat Saméchér - oF ...| Cambay ve -..| Weekly ~ om 
123 », Madhur Vachan .., oe es —eee| Bombay oes. one) SEOMEIY ... 1.412 
194, . Manaranjak oper cic oo.) HUrat ... eee o Do. eee ‘ea pt 
125 | , Nitydnand We ae eee a ae a ae OS 750 
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_ Gusara'tI—continued, | 
126 | The Nure Elam acs = eee ets nwo] BOND ooo see} Monthly ..- - 400 
127 » Nydyadarshak ... a v.| Ahmedabad .., — ««»| Weekly ... - 500 
128 » Pakhvddydni Majéh__... nies »».| Bombay ...| Fortnightly oe ce 
129 », Parsi Punch oe ee ee ee hk ae 995 
130 » Praja Mata fas ove ae .».| Ahmedabad ,,., wa mee ok ou 490 
131 » Praja Mitra oe ve ...| Surat ‘os eo ee ee 950 
132 ee ee ree ..-.| Bombay a a ty es 
133 » Rewa Kaéntha Samachar... ...  — ..! Godhra ee Do. : 100 
134 », Samsher Bahadur ine ‘a .»-| Ahmedabad .., ‘ ma ; 200 
135 » satya’ Mitra oes sei ke ...| Bombay ‘ ae : 400 
136 »» satyavakta eos oe ar icol’. DOs on Do. : 600 
| 137 » satyodaya “a a i .«»} Dohad ... : . No, ' 61 
138 », sSaurashtra Darpan sai ‘ii ...| Junagad ‘ Monthly : 398 
( 139 5, Shrimali Shubhechchhak Jamnagar... |. Do. , 375 
‘= 140 ee i bie ...| Bombay oe ee ee 700 
141 5» StriSadbodh Ratné .,.. 0s oat  . DO. ‘ Do. is 
Le 142 », Subodh Prakash ... sé re .».| Limbdi ee Do. 1,150 
| 143 ,, Svadesh Bandhu ... ‘ih is ...| Mahudha _ a. ...| Weekly ... ae 200 
144 », Svadesh Vatsal ... ase eee ...| Bombay Fe sve} MAOMOMEY scx (avs 423 
145 , Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ‘s sss] ANUROGRDRG osc ccol = =—DO, ses “ 200 
146 , Vidny4n Vilas ee Rajkot ‘i wee a ae 761 
147 », Vidya Mitra - see aes ...| Bombay vs ss Do. ? 300 
148 », Yajd4n Parast... can ror oak ahs vipa »..| Weekly 500 
149 , Zalawadi ... vis pea ‘ei .| Wadhwan soot = DO. ose sis 
| ANGLO-Ka’NARESE, | 
150 | The Kannada Suvarte... .| Bombay ‘i oe-| Weekly ... , 920 
hs Ka'NARESE. 
151 | The Chandroday& pi ies ~~ ».., Dharwar a | Weekly ., 180 
152° | ,, Havyak Subodh .., bbs ...| Bombay ee a ; 100 
1:3 , Karnatak Patra ... ...| Dharwar na “i oe ; 310 
154 5, asik Ran). © .| Gadag - Do. : 300 
155 » satya Vritt Do. sa Do. o “ 
ANGLO-SANSKRIT. | : 
156 | The Girv4na Tarangini .| Dharwar a ..| Fortnightly we 
| HINDI. 
157. | The Bhérata Bhrata ... ...( Rewdh,,, : ...| Fortnightly ais 
158 », Brahma Patrika... re vest EOORE vss aa: a 400 
159 , Ratnaprakash Ratlam .| Ratlam - ...( Weekly ... : 
a 160 5) sugrihini ... 20s Do. - -+-| Monthly ... 
Urpv. ‘ 
161 |The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratliém ss ...| Weekly 16 i cee 
162 , Charkhari Ak)bar __.. oo ...| Rewd4h... is ...| Fortnightly “— sie 
163 5 Dhar State Gazette a iis 1 Deer. . »..| Weekly ... bus os 
164 , Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra és oe a eG “ 
) 165 ,, Kushful Akhbar... ae .| Bombay oes eee - 350. 
} PERSIAN. 
) 166 | ThelIkhl ... ne verane .| Karachi ‘és .| Weekly ... 190 
| ARABIC, 
167. | The Nukhbat-El-Akhbar ve Bombay sa | WORRY vam 6 95 
ENGLISH, Mara’ral AND HInpI. sg 
168 | The Pandit _... one vee Bombay ae ...| Weekly ... i 1126 
MaARA’THI AND GUJARA’TI, | 
169 | The Baroda Vatsal se Baroda ai a Weekly .. me 1,410 
| Urpvu AND PERSIAN. | 
170 The Khayir Khéhe Islam _... ...| Bombay pict gg Blais ae 
| SINDI. | 
171 | The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi .... Kardchi ei .| Weekly ... 360 
| 172 » Muin-ul-Islam _,., pas = sat ae sia Bes sce ‘al 200 
: 173 | 9 Sind Sudhar eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eos YY) 500 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


which are printed in italics. 


| B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Offici\l Spelling List of the Bombay hen ongey b One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hf 
| or d) 18 the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3{ = 4% in gun) is, to. prevent confusion, 
id aever placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 

with a mark over it to indicate that it.is short, thus—d, | 


ne 
. p 


te 
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Part I.—Polttics and the Public Administration. 


1, The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 30th December, writes :—Mr. 
Gladstone's stout and manly words in favour of the 
Lord Salisbury sexplanation “ black mon” of India have at last opened the eyes of 


of the epithet “ black man” ° eae. 
nocd. by. him. with. referent the English Premier to the full height of the indis- 


to Mr. Déddbhdi Navroji. . cretion committed by him in his Edinburgh speech. 

The consequence is that Lord Salisbury has thought 
it fit to make an apology, although a very lame one. What an instructive sight 
it is to see the Prime Minister of England going down on his knees, as it were, 
and confessing that he used words which he should not have done! Of course, 
Lord Salisbury is a proud nobleman and cannot bend his knees gracefully 
He makes a bungle of it. Instead of making a straightforward apology he trie 
to “explain.” He says now that he only meant to say that none but Englis! 
men could be the real representatives of an English constituency, and that ' 
‘black man” he wanted to indicate a foreign race. If so, could he not h: 
expressed his meaning in a less offensive manner ? 


2. Referring to the same subject, the Arunodayd (21), in its issue of 
the 30th December, says:—The minds of the natives of India will rather bs 
excited than pacified by Lord Salisbury’s explanation. The last sentence in 
it shows that even an English Premier is sometimes an image of meanness ar 
selfishness. If it be unwise to elect a native of India to represent a British c 
stituency, it is also unwise, according to Lord Salisbury’s reasoning, that o 
European should have control over about a thousand natives of India, and it fo 
lows that the Natives can without any objection drive the Europeans out of tl 
country. If the Parliament is peculiarly a British machine which can be work 
by British hands alone, would it be wrong if a Native were to say that a 
administration which is conducted by the natives of India would suit the 
best and that a foreign rule puts their machine of happiness out of order. Anybod 
H will admit that India is at present under the frowns of fortune and we s: 
A that God alone is able to relieve it. Are the promises given in the Proclam 
: tion of 1558 to be interpreted in the light of Lord Salisbury’s speech? To- 

M that the natives of India are unfit to sit in Parliament is tantamount 
ee Ce saying that the people of India, being a conquered people, must rem. 
a satisfied with the little bit of bread that may be thrown to them by their ex 
A | querors, If this be the case, the Proclamation of 1858 should be cancelled 4nd 
@ Lord Salisbury should issue a new one in its place. We shall then shape our 
course accordingly. This double-dealing is beneficial neither to Government 
7 nor to thesubject-people. It is better to kill a person at once than to torture 
him slowly. If even after 50 years’ connection with the British people we are not 
fit to be members of Parliament, it is better that there should be no connection 
with them in future. It is also shameful to the British that we should be so unfit. 
If Lord Salisbury is really sorry for the use of the epithet “ black man” and 
if he wants to act in a manner befitting his position of Premier, he should 
place his explanation before the public in a much modified form. The apology 
now tendered is more foolish than the original mistake, and is an eviden”e rf 
_ the indifference of the Enylish Premier to India. 


3. The Anonymous (97), in its issue of the 30th December, observes :- 
explanation given by Lord Salisbury is not satisfactory. It was expecte: 
His Lordship would withdraw the opprobrious words, but he has confirme¢ 
was said by him before. Thusa public affront has been given to India th 
Mr. Dadébh4i Navroji. The Conservative party is reputed to be ever ner 
of the interests of India. [The Hindusthdn (115), the Gujardtj Mitra (87) 

| Pédrsi Punch (129) of the 30th December, the Broach Mitra (101) of 
gJanuary and the Gujardt Gazette (85) of the 3rd January expre; 
sentiments,} 


4. The Anonymous (97), in its issue of the 30th December, says: —Dhu 

‘ ae ae is annoyed at the extremely unjust treatment, 

MS Tagen are Rao Speen by him at the hands of the British Governme 

7 sponse 38 he: has taken refuge under the Russian Gover 
overlooked. ; . ; 

= se ey ‘The account siven by the  hardia of,t 

i son 1947-82 BN ited snes, - 
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he Standard, the Truth and other English newspapers is not false. It is no 


wonder that the Mahdrdja should ‘have lost his senses as he has been deprived — 


of his kingdom and is otherwise unjustly treated. The British Government 
does not seem to care tor the ravings of the Mahdrdja, but this is not good. 
It is very shameful on the part of the Mahdrdja to go over to Russia, the 
implacable enemy of India, but he seems to have been driven to despair. 
However, the British Government should not be altogether heedless of his 
ravings. | 
5. In alluding to the small expedition that is to be despatched to punish 
The Lushai expedition. = the 30th December, says :—It is to be much regretted 
that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne’s administration of India should begin with 
military expedition. It is not, however, His Lordship’s fault that it should be 


, because being quite new to the situation of the country His Lordship has had 
submit to the advice of his Councillors. The warlike policy adopted by Lord 


. fferin in regard to the borders of the country has considerably impoverished . 


_... treasury and led to neglect of measures necessary for the material prosperity 
of the country. The present is not the proper time for undertaking a small 
border war, that might continue long to the great inconvenience of the country. 
' But since the step has been taken, it is to be hoped that after effectually 
inishing the refractory and troublesome neighbours the expedition will return 
once, and that the Viceroy will adopt in future a peaceful policy with the neigh- 
uring tribes and will devote his attention to the advancement of the material 
id moral prosperity of the country. [The Satyodayd (137) of the 27th 
ecember and the Gujardt Gazette (85) and the Broach Samdchdr (102) of the 

‘d January express similar sentiments. | 


_ 6. The Indu Prakdsh (18), in its issue of the 31st December, says:—His 

2 Excellency Lord Lansdowne has had addresses pre- 

Approval of His Excellency sented to him by threebodies at Calcutta—the Maho- 
rd Lansdownes replies to ta th find h di hae 

,Caloutta addresses. medan Literary Society, the Indian Association, and 

a the Health Society. The replies to these addresses, 

igh they do not contain any declaration of future policy, are highly interest- 

as the first words of the Viceroy. Itis indeed too early yet to expect His Ex- 

- lency to make any declaration of policy, but it is pleasing to note that the 

words of His Lordship are sufficiently reassuring. They bespeak a frankness 

and liberality which, if we are not too sanguine, foreshadow a reign of pro- 

gressive domestic reform and a return of the times of India’s greatest Viceroy, 

Lord Ripon. In his reply to the Literary Society, Lord Lansdowne said :— 

\ I can assure you that nothing would be more agreeable to me than to be able 


to devote my attention, without disturbance, to the domestic requirements of. 


ithe country and to the careful administration of its finances, which, owing to 
the circumstances which you have mentioned, undoubtedly require the most 
vigilant treatment at the present time.’”’ These words may indeed be meant 
to be no more than a formal greeting appropriate to the occasion. But from 
ail we have heard of His Lordship’s opinions, as far as they could be ascer- 
- lin conversations, we are encouraged to hope that the promise here 
syed is the expression of a sincere and deliberate resolution formed for 
» guidance. In the reply to the address of the Indian Association another 
nce equally valuable is conveyed, showing a liberal temper and openness 

give assistance from the people. 


The same newspaper says:—As parents or guardians are responsible 
if children turn out.bad, so kings or rulers are to 
a great degree responsible for the bad conduct of 
their subjects, as will be borne out by the history of 
_jisasters like the French Revolution. At present some Government 
hink that the Indian newspapers writo very severely about Goy- 
and that something should be done to check them. We need not 
r opinion onthis point. Sir Richard Garth has dealt with it in an 
it manner. Whatever our people say or write, they say or write under 
‘on. They are ite helpless in the matter. If they make unpalatable 


he favlt lic the door of Government. If the demands of ° 
‘nga ce ae oe ‘ceed, 


f frankness and its 


% 
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the Lushais, the Hindusthdn (115), in its issue of 
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all champions of human progress in England and on the Continent. 


people made through newspapers or public associations had been granted, or if 
the promises made by Her Majesty the Queen in the Proclamation of 1858 had 
been fulfilled by Government, there would have been no necessity for the Indian 
National Congress and its laborious exertions. In fact, all our political move- 
ments are to be attributed to the doings of Government. We have therefore 
respectfully to say to Government that if they wish that we should be perfectly 
loyal, they should treat us accordingly. So long as you treat us asacrafty and 
disloyal people, it is difficult for us to be frank and loyal. In speaking well of 
the National Congress, Mr. Gladstone does not only correctly describe it, but 
encourages it to become better. Confidence isa wonderful thing. Ask those 
people who have founded the British rule in India and they will say that of all 
things confidence has served them most. If Clive had reposed no confidence 
in the Native sepoys, he could not have conquered the Carnatic or gained a — 
victory at the battle of Plassey. So if the present officers do not similarly 


‘trust us they will not succeed well in their administration. To test the 


truth of this assertion it is only sufficient to imagine the confusion which will 
take place if the Europeans act upon the supposition that all the Native officers 
are faithless. We, at any rate, are of opinion that the present great glory of 


_ the British Indian Empire is due to the implicit faith which some high-minded 


officers have in Natives. In proof ofthis it may be said that a considerable por- 
tion of the power of administration is reposed in our hands, and the greater the 
increase in this power the stronger will be the foundations of the British rule. 


8. The Pratod (57), in its issue of the 31st December, says :—An influen- 
tial newspaper published at Calcutta charges the 
Charge of bribing Anglo- Government of India with having secretly paid money 
Indian newspapers brought from Government Treasury to several Anglo-Indian 
against the Government of rae . : é 
India and commenta thereon. Newspapers for writing against the Indian National 
Congress. How far this allegation is true is not known ; 
but if it be well founded, we do not know what to say of this mean act of Gov- 
ernment. Instead of taking this circuitous course, is it not better to suppress 
the National Congress altogether? Why should the Government make such a 
bugbear of a National Congress of the conquered Hindus? Who will question 
the Government if by one. stroke they stop the whole agitation? The 
time is distant when people will be called to book for their just and unjust 
deeds and when they will be dealt with according totheir merit. Till then Gov- 
ernment officers should spare no pains to bring about the discomfiture of the 
poor Natives, and if they fail in this we shall say that they are not genuine 
Huropeans. — | | 


9, The Gujardtt (86), in its issue of the 30th December, gives a short 
réswme of the proceedings of the Congress meetings 
Congratulations to the for the first three days, and says:—We think that 
friends and opponents of the ‘this year’s Congress has proved a more splendid 
Indian National Congress on ' 
ita successful meeting at Success than any of its predecessors, and we heartily 
Allahabad. congratulate the promoters of this historical move- 
ment upon the remarkable success that has attended 
their patriotic efforts, and also the glorious body of anti-Congressionists, includ- 
ing Lord Dufferin, Sir A. Colvin, Sir Syed Ahmed and Co., the Proneer, the 
Times of India and its blind followers in the Native press, upon the keen dis- 
appointment which will be felt by them owing to the ever-growing importance 
of the national movement which has favourably impressed the greatest living 
statesman of England and which is surely destined to attract the attention of 


10. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 30th December, says:—On the 
whole, we have good reason to congratulate ourselves upon the unqualified 
success of this year’s Congress meeting, which leads us to hope that this’ prac- 
tical proof of the truth of Mr. Gladstone’s statement that the Indian people are 
awakening to a new political life, will convince all reasonable people, Natives 


as well as Europeans, of the importance and real significance of the Congress 


movement, and that as a natural consequence our just aspirations will be realised 


. at no distant date. 
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11. The Gujardt Darpan (84), in its issue of the 3rd January, writes :— 
It is a matter for no small congratulation to us all that the tone of the Congress 
was very moderate and loyal throughout. If reports of the proceedings of the 
Allahabad meeting published in the Bombay dailies are to be relied upon, we 
can very gladly say that the movement is made for no other purpose than 
to strengthen the British Empire, to prove a well-meaning auxiliary to it, and, 
last but not least, to ask of our benign rulers redress of grievances which are 
at present badly oppressing us. One notable feature of the last Congress is that 
many educated and enlightened Anglo-Indians have with characteristic earnest- 
ness joined it. Those of our English officials and self-assertive Anglo-Indians 
who see in the Congress ‘real ruin and the breaking of laws”’ will, we hope, 
be calmed down to a great extent, if they carefully read between the lines the 
published reports and view the things in their true light. While wishing God- 
speed and long life to the movement, we suggest that the Congress should 
conduct itself with the utmost moderation and reasonableness possible. 


12. In noticing the proceedings of the Indian National Congress at its 

__- recent meeting at Allahabad, the Bombay Samdchér 

Py gag ieee gy (100), in its issues of the 31st December and Ist 
gress at Allahabad. January,says:—The resolutions passed by the Congress 


are appropriate and just, and it is highly desirable that 
they should be given effect to by Government. The expectations of the Con- 


gress are moderate and likely to cause no inconvenience to Government, 
and belie the assertion made by its opponents that it is blindly led by a few 
of its leading members, It is quite wrong to bring against such an assembly 
the charges of disloyalty, selfishness and mischievousness. This year’s gather- 
ing of the Congress was a more decided success than that of the last year. 
The number of representatives at the Madras gathering last year was six hundred, 
while this year they numbered fourteen hundred, containing nearly three 
hundred educated, influential and leading Mahomedans in spite of the mon- 
gstrous efforts made by the opponents of the Congress to estrange this 
community from the movement. The Mahomedan delegates took a leadin 

part in the proceedings of the meetings and expressed disapproval of the con- 
duct of their misguided co-religionists who held themselves aloof from the 
Congress and opposed it. The attempt made to alienate the Pdrsis from the 
Congress proved also a sad failure. Radja Shivaprasdid made an effort to knock 
the Congress on the head, but had to beat an ignominious retreat that will haunt 
his memory for many years. Numerous messages expressing strong sympathy 
with the work of the Congress were received from all quarters. This unexpect- 
ed success is in a measure due to the intelligent and wise exertions of Mr. A, O. 
Hume, the indefatigable chief Secretary of the Congress, who deserves congra- 
tulations for the same, and itis very gratifying that the Congress has dul 

acknowledged his valuable services by re-appointing him to the office for the 
next year and by discrediting the efforts made by the opponents of the Congress 
to malign him. By appointing Mr. Yule as President of the assembly who 
has discharged his duties most creditably, the Congress kas shown that in 
matters affecting the interests of the country all the races to be found in India 
are on au equality. [The Jame Jamshed (116), in its issues of the same dates, 
expresses similar sentiments, remarking, however, that the Arms’ Act need not be 
amended to the extent desired by the Congress, but that licenses to possess 
weapons should be made more easily procurable than at present, and that 
there is no chance whatever of a permission to Indian inhabitants of the 


country to join the volunteer corps under the existing laws on the subject 
_ proving beneficial to the people.] 


13. “The Gujardtt (86), in its issue of the 30th December, heartily con- 


gratulates the energetic Secretary of the Gujardt 


Gujarat Standing Congress Standing Congress Committee upon the success the 


Committee congratulated up- : ° 9 : 
pare sngpeanbinees, “eepsvese alla. latter has achieved in awakening public interest in 


public interest in the Con. the whole of Gujarat in the Congress movement, and 
gress movement in Gujarét, | Says:—Much credit is also due to the local press and 


Mr. Chunilél Lallubhai Pérekh for the loyal and hearty 


services rendered by them—the former by the publication and circulation of 


i | 


“< OO ge ee 


leaflets and the latter by his lectures—to the cause of the Indian National Congress. 
It is certainly a significant sign of the times that in Gujardt alone the number of 
public lectures delivered numbered close upon one hundred. We were agreeabl 
surprised to read that even the blind poet-laureate of Gujardt, Kavi Dalpatram 
Dayabhai, C.I.E., recently tried to excite the interest ofthe public of Surat 
by his lectures and poems on the Congress. The efforts that are now being 
made in the Madras Presidency to popularize the Congress literature and to 
acquaint the people with the aims and objects of the movement are very credit- 
able tothe Madras Presidency. We are sorry Bombay has done almost no- 
thing to help on the progress of the Congress movement. But whatever our 
shortcomings, we cannot help saying with the Indian Mirror that “the Con- 
gress is an established fact; you can no more eradicate it now from the empire 
than you could extirpate the multiplication table; for good or for evil there it 
is, as all-pervading as life, as inevitable as death.” : 


14. The Rdst Goftdr (91), in its issue of the 30th December, writes :— 
Now it is an undoubted fact that the Congress has 
A collection of Gujarati unconsciously been the cause of a deal of disloyal trash 
songs composed on the ocea- iy, Hindu prints in the mofussil ever since the agita- 
sion of a Congress meeting 
in Gujardt disapproved. | tion of this great movement has been allowed to 
dwindle into the hands of do-nothing school-boys, 
who, in the absence of anything better, betake themselves to vernacular journal- 
ism in their respective towns and villages, Some of them have devoted 
themselves as it were specially to the cause of the Congress, and, besides 
writing newspaper articles in their trashy prints, they write essays and deliver 
lectures and compose poems and songs in the advocacy and praise of the Congress. 
As an instance in point, we may ‘mention a collection of Gujardti songs com- 
posed for the special occasion of a Congress meeting in Gujardt and issued as 
a special supplement to an Ahmedabad weekly, the editor of which has valued 
it so highly as to think it worth his while to eink it gratis to all his readers. 
Now it was not without an effort that we have gone through this collection of 
songs and verses, and if was not without much indignation and disgust that 
we rose from 2 perusal of what we cannot help stigmatising as seditious 
rubbish. The drift of every song is nearly the same, “and it goes no further 
than to show that India is literally groaning under the injustice and oppression 


of British misrule and that the National Congress is her only salvation and only — 


hope from all the miseries wrought on her by the English officials and even by 
the English nation, The poet in his overzeal has not been quite successful in 
concealing the secret thought lurking in his mind that it is the Congress that will 
fight for their rights and enable the Hindus to regain their lost power and sway 
over their country. Though not said in so many words, this is the strain in 
which the poet sings in his songs, a tagrag and bobtail composer of the 
modern school-boy type. Now, it cannot be denied that the unfortunate 
composition of a particular dialogue distributed far and wide in the country, 


which was first exposed by Sir Auckland Colvin and the authorship of which 


was ascribed to Mr. Hume, deservedly styled the “ Father of the Congress,”’ 
served as an example to this sort of objectionable Congress literature. But we 
also blame Government for not taking timely notice of that disloyal and rubbish 
“ Hind and Britannia” which was the first of such seditious nonsense in the 
revolutionary line and which we were the first to expose. We are sorry to find 
that the Congress now assembled at Allahabad has hissed out the memorial 
got up by the Patriotic Association against seditious publications of the 
mofussil, but barring the anti- Congressionist motives that may underlie this 
document, we must admit that the memorial contains a erect deal of truth as 
“to the disloyal tone of the Hindu vernacular press. 


15. A correspondent of the Rast Goftar (91), in its issue of the 30th 
Deegember, says :—Out of the thirty delegates for the 
 Abuedabed delognis to the Indian National Congress selected at Ahmedabad some 


these one is a lad of 22 years who recently passed the P. Ht Examination of the 
Bombay University, and another delegate is,Mr. Kalidds Sdéukalchand, the 
editor of the &djyabhakt and Ahmedabad Times newspapers, who was recently 
censured by Government and does not understand English at all, 
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time ago, only four have gone to the Congress. Of. 


ae gk ee tte 


16. In noticing the New Year’s day honours, the Bombay Samdchdr (100), 

in its issue of the 3rd January says :—These honours 

have, as usual, been bestowed on Government servants 

in greater proportions than upon private men who have done valuable services 

to the public. Dr. Ramkrishna Gopdél Bhandarkar has received the honour of 

C.I. E. He isa learned and deserving gentleman who should have been long 

ago favoured with the honour he now gets, but his recent lecture on Indian 

morality is considered by many persons as an unjustifiable attack upon Hindu 

morality, made rather to please Europeans than as an exposition of truth. 

The bestowal of the title of ** Shums-ul-Ulma ” on Dastur Peshotanji Beharém}j1 

Sanjdna is not likely to be largely approved of by the Pairst eommuntty, who " 
expect that their religious guides should eare more for the esteem of the com- i 
munity and for public honours as savants than for empty titles like “ Shums-ul- | 


New Year’s honours. 


Ulma.” [The Jéme Jamshed (116) of the same date expresses similar senti- et 
ments. | | | 
: ‘ 
17. The Din Bandhu (8), in its issue of the 30th December, writes :— i 
We believed that this easy-going appointment = 4 


Disapproval ofthe appoint- of the Curator, Government Central Book Depdt, 
ment of Mr. B. A. Gupte as Bombay, carrying a salary of Rs. 350 a month, 


Book Depot, ‘hula Vental was to be abolished on the retirement of the present 


incumbent, Réo Saheb N. V. Bépat. We now hear 

that Mr. B. A. Gupte is to succeed this veteran offtcer. The selection is made, 
we learn, on the ground of Mr. Gupte’s services in connection with the Indian 
branch of the London Exhibition. We have nothing to urge against this 
gentleman’s fitness for the post in question, but we had hopes that well-paid 
appointments of this nature. would be reserved for Government servants of long 
and approved service wko looked forward to well deserved advancement in 
the latter part of their career with little of active and arduous work. Many a 
department of Government can, if consulted, name such deserving men who 
have languished for years for want of suitable openings to advaneement. The 
Educational Department itself, for which we believe this post bas hitherte been 
specially reserved, can put forward many an able and deserving claimant. | 
Mr. Gupte is a young man who has not to our knowledge done long service to ee 
be entitled to this appointment in supersession of his seniors. His services as 7 
an organizer of exhibitions may be great, but, we submit, they must be few and 
far between, and have from time to time been sufficiently rewarded. It is not 
for such spasmodic exertions that these important and permanent posts with oe 
high emoluments should be held up as prizes. We have no desire to be harsh 
on a particular individual, nor have we any one in particular to recommend ; 
but we deem it our duty in the mterests of a large class of useful servants of 
Government to point out} what we corsider would be a hardship and injustice 
if superior claims to promotion, based on seniority and merit, were over- 


looked. 


18. The Indu Prakash (13) of the 31st December is at a loss to under- 
stand for what special qualification Mr. Chatfield has appointed Mr. Balkrishna 
Atmdram Gupte, clerk in the Arts School, Bombay, to be Curator, Government 
Central Book Depdt, in supersession of learned, old and experienced men like 
Mr. Vithal Narayan Pathak and Rdéo Séhebs Vishnu Baélkrishna Sohoni and 
Gopdlréo Nene, and asks where education should be respected if not in the 
Educational Department. [The Vdrtdhar (20) of the 30th December also 
disapproves of Mr. Gupte’s appointment. | | 


19. The Yajdan Parast (148), in its issue of the 30th December, observes: — 

- The decision of Mr. Justice Scott in the suit brought 

3 ne Goce tne Boeeer by Mr. Peshotan Hormajdydr Dastur against his wife 
Parsi child-marriage case. | 10r repudiation of -marriage is in accordance with’ ~ 

law and custom, and has therefore met with complete 

approval from the Pdrsi community. The custom of child-marriage prevails 

among these people, but on account of their advance in education and general 

intelligence it is falling into oblivion. Now-a-days in scarcely five per cent. of 

the Parsi marriages children under twelve years are married, and it is gratifying 

that even this small proportion is lessening gradually. It is to be hoped that 


Se Bahadur __— Raste, 


ling in the districts. 


the good sense of Parsi parents will soon abolish the evil practice totally. [The 
Suryd Prakish (93) of the 29th December and the Guwardtc (86) and the Katser- 
i-Hind (119) of the 30th December express similar sentiments. } 


20. The Dnydn Prakash (12), in its issue of the 3rd January, writes :— 
We understand that it is under contemplation 
to enable Mr. Raste and Mr. Bhide, Honorary Ma- 
gistrates, Poona, to sit singly as First Class Magis- 
trates to assist the stipendiary magistracy. We shall not on the present occa- 
sion say anything about this or that gentleman being appointed to sit singly ; 
but it seems to us remarkably astonishing that the very gentleman whose 
notorious incompetence is believed to have been the cause of the change of 
system, should be thought o1 asa fit person to sit singly as an Honorary 
Magistrate of the first class and to dispense justice. If what we have heard 
be true, the arrangement is likely to give rise to suspicion that there is in some 


Honorary Magistrate, Poona. 


quarters a strong desire to nip the new experiment in the very bud. 


21. The Chandroday (151), in its issue of the 29th December, says :—It is 
said that the Government of Bombay have abandoned 
the scheme of appointing Honorary Magistrates for 
the city of Bombay on the advice of the High Court. 
Seeing the way in which the quorum of the Bench Magistrates is held here and 
the trouble to which people are put, it 1s better for Government to direct their 
attention to the Bench Magistrates at Dharwar. 


92. The Hitechchhu (88) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 3rd January, 

- says :—The failure of the last rains has sent up the 

‘es ee ce prices of provisions, and yet the Government officials 

moving in thedistricts are said to be buying them 

so cheap as to cause a loss to the village dealers. It 

these purchases are made on the authority of the Nirakh or the settled rates, it 
is evidently tantamount to robbing the pour dealers. 


The Bench Magistrates at 
Dharwar. 


23. The same newspaper says :—'he Collector, his Assistants and Mdém- 
latdars being presidents and vice-presidents of the dis- 
trict and taluka boards, the portion of the Local Funds 
set apart for roads and other means of local improve- 
ment is not expended with due justice to the farmers from whom the local 
fund tax is collected. For instance, this year the Daskroi Taluka of the 
Ahmedabad District realized Rs. 22,000 for the local board, and of*this sum 
Rs. 6,000 have been allotted to the taluka board and the remaining Rs. 16,000 


Administration of the Local | 
Funds. 


appropriated by the district board. Of the allotment to the taluka board 


Rs. 500 has been given to the Ranchhodlal Hospital and Rs. 400 to the Leper 
Hospital—both grants being unjustifiable burdens on the taluka—and only 
Rs. 5,000 is left to supply the local wants of 137 villages! The district board 
lays out its funds on the construction of main roads, culverts, &c.,—works 


useful in themselves, but not so to some of the talukas that contribute to their 


construction. The Government Engineering Department executes local fund 
works, charging 124 per cent. commission on the cost of the works, and 24 
per cent. commission for examining plans and estimates of tdluka works cost- 
ing Rs. 500 and upwards, The commission charged is so large as to defray 
the cost of the Engineering Department, Government being able to get its 


own works done by it without any expenditure. It is therefore to be hoped 


that the commission will be reduced to 5 and 1 per cent. respectively, and the 
Collector, his Assistants and Mdmlatddrs will not be allowed to serve on local 
boards as presidents or vice-presidents. 


con 


Parr Il.— Legislation. 


24. The Rast Goftdr (91), in its issue of the 30th December, writes :— 
One might have supposed that the ludicrously trans- 

The proposal of the Man- parent hypocrisy which is at the bottom of the agita- 
coos mere sad ri esnoenes tion started by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
“9 Behe, cent aaaan A hardly needed a reply from the Bombay Mill-owners’ 


Act to India. Ee ; 
Association. No man of ordinary understanding and 
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with a little knowledge of the working of the textile factories in India can be 


deceived by the loud lamentation of Manchester merchants that the mill indus- 
try of India is based upon murder, and that therefore the Government should 
introduce a Factory Act on the lines of the English legislation on the subject 
for the protection of the operatives in this country. The selfish motive which 
inspires the philanthropy of these gentlemen is self-evident. But it would 


nevertheless have been supine indifference on the part of the Bombay Miull- | 


owners if they had sat quiet, relying upon the inherent strength of their own 
case. With our knowledge that Manchester succeeded in getting the import 
duties on cotton goods abolished, it may be feared that the clamour now raised 
in the name of humanity, palpably insincere as it is, may induce one or other 
of the political parties in England to yield to it. This fear is undoubtedly 
based upon a rather low estimate of political virtue, but we know that in the 
world of politics things are sometimes managed on the principle of “‘ give and 
take” without much regard to the morality of a bargain, and consequently 


the counter-movement of the Bombay manufacturers cannot be said to bea 
pure waste of energy on their part. 


25. The Guardti (86), in its issue of the 30th December, observes :—It is 

; : to be regretted that the grievances of the railway 

_ She latin Sewage = hicdalen passengers not redressed by the Railway 
Conference which recently met at Simla should have been ignored by the 
Railway Amendment Bill now lying before the Viceregal Legislative Council. 


However, the Honourable Mr. Durgdcharan Lal has brought them to the notice 


of the Select Committee to which the Bill has been submitted. The honour- 
able councillor’s action needs support from the public, and it is therefore 
desirable that the public associations of the country should memorialize the 
authorities on the subject. [The Suryd Prakdsh (93) of the 29th December and 
the Hindusthdn (115), the Guardt Mitra (87) and the Kazser-i-Hind (119) of 
the 30th December express similar sentiments. | 


Part I]1,— Education. 


26. The Sudhdruk (18), in its issue of the 31st December, disapproves of 


; the policy of Government retrenching expenditure 

Remarks on the policy of re- on public instruction and says:—Let Government 
trenchment in the Educational a d 

Department. remember that by curtailing educational grants the 

growth of the productive capacity of the people is cur- 

tailed, and with it is also curtailed the possibility of levying additional taxes with- 

out exasperation and distress, There is no other feature of the British Government 

of India that is more entitled to the gratitude and loyalty of the people of 


this country than the unreserved and liberal manner in which Government has — 


been doing everything in its power to educate and to enlighten all classes of its 
subjects. And seeing what other civilized Governments are doing for the educa- 
tion of their subjects, the people of India expect their own Government to do the 
same. Not to doso is to confess comparative backwardness in the attributes 
that characterize first-class governments, But to do the reverse is to betray 
signs of decline and future trouble both to the rulers andtheruled. We there- 
fore implore Government not to take such a disastrous step. If it wants 


money, let it curtail the expenditure of some other department or depart- 
ments, but leave the educational grant intact. 


27. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 3rd January, says :—It is 
to be regretted that high and secondary education should receive a blow under 
the administration of an educationist like His Excellency Lord Reay. The 
increase in the tuition fee of the Deccan College, Poona, will cause much incon- 
venience to many poor students and therefore the matter requires to be recon- 
sidered by Government. [Many other papers signify their disapproval of the 
educational policy of Government and recommend its modification] | 


28. The Gujardte (86), in its issue of the 830th December, writes :—The observe _ 


Withdrawal of Govern. nce of religious neutrality, the cultivation of a friendly 
ment from sentiaieine He attitude towards Native States, the establishment. of 


high education considered independent courts of justice and educational institu. 
yuadvisable. | 


tions to which the humblest subject of Her Majesty the 


| 


pie ecion ae 


Queen-Empress can resort for the redress of his grievances, or for his moral and 
intellectual elevation, have contributed more than anything else to the consolida- 
tion and popularity of British rule in India. Ali the appliances of material civiliza- 
tion that have been brought into requisition would have been completely 
thrown away upon the people and remained unutilized or unappreciated but 
for the corresponding advance made by the people in the moral and intellectual 
spheres by taking advantage of the ennobling influences of Western education 
which, even a fanatical opponent of the British rule must admit, is one of the 
reatest blessings conferred upon our country by England. The general awaken- 
ing of the Indian mind, which presents the most interesting and instructive 
theme for contemplation to a student of sociology and of which the Indian National 
Congress may be claimed as the .nost encouraging manifestation, is due mainly 
to the elevating influences of Western education for which India will never cease 
to be grateful to the mighty race which, whatever its defects (and of these there 
are not a few), seems destined to revolutionize the fortunes of many a race upon 
this planet. These reflections naturally suggest themselves to our mind when 
we consider the state of anxious alarm with which every enlightened Indian, 
anxious for the reputation of his rulers as well as for the mental regeneration of 
his countrymen, views the short-sighted policy, first inaugurated under Lord 
Dufferin’s régime, of withdrawing from the management of secondary and high 
| | education under the existing conditions of Indian society. We at once admit 
| aA that the scheme of local self-government when fully developed must ultimately 
result in the transfer of educational institutions to local municipal bodies. But 

the process must necessarily be a slow and gradual one of adaptation of the 
mental and material resources of the people to the desired end. When our 
rulers seem unwilling to promote those salutary reforms for which the country 
is now ripe, it is difficult at first sight to understand the reasons which have 
induced Government to embark upon the disastrous policy of handing over 


educational institutions to impecunious bodies, —the more so especially when we 
recall to our mind Lord Dufferin’s observations upon the educational progress 
of the country. It is certain that our rulers have done almost nothing for the 
education of their subjects as compared with what has been done in all the 
on civilized states of Europe and America. The question then arises, why do our 
ms enlightened rulers wish to inaugurate the reactionary policy of abolishing 
schools and colleges or transferring them to private agencies whose pecuniary 
resources are certainly not of a promising character? Lord Dufferin’s memory 
did him wonderful service when he wished to snub the Congress mes in the 
presence of his sympathetic countrymen by sug sting to him the figures to 
which we have referred, but the backward cond?’ ao of the counv-y in the matter 
of education never deterred him for a moment .om the vigorous prosecution of 
an aggressive policy which has crippled the resources of the Indian Government 
and compelled it to set aside the provincial contracts solemnly entered into and to 
lay its hands on the surpluses of Provincial Governments to meet the annual 

deficits, 


29. The Indu Prakdsh (13), in its issue of the 3lst December, writes :—Of 

all our numerous grievances of which we are constantly 
The Government policy of complaining, the one that is now by far the most 
' retrenchment in Educational yroent, pressing and anxious is the new policy ot 


a | the Honourable Ms. elang’s retrenchment in education which Government seems 
remarks about it. to be determined upon. The transfer of primary 


i schools to municipalities was perhaps effected with the 
an best of intentions ; but speaking of our own presidency, we believe that the transfer — 
2" RE. threatens to be attended withthe most direful consequences to the permanent 
| | interests of our people, But before that experiment has had time to fully show 
i its results, Government seems to have resolved to withdraw from all education 
i at any cost, and though the resolution will not be carried out summarily all at 
once, the beginning of the end is not imperceptible. It is impossible that 
Government should be unaware of the fearful consequences of the action they 
contemplate taking, We do not think Government can be ignorant of the misman- 
agement of primary schools by municipal boards and the prevailing mismanage- 
ment in most private schools. Nor can Government be unconscious of the 
‘danger of leaving their subjects without proper means of education. The policy 
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resolved upon by Government is said to be a matter of sheer fiscal necessity. 
It is not probably considered as one good and desirable in itself. But it is 
entered upon as a choice of evils, and Government apparently consider that 
starving education is less harmful than starving any other branch of the admi- 
nistration. It must be our endeavour to convince Government that no branch 
of the administration could be starved with more serious consequences than 
education, and that it is the very last, instead of being the first, department which 
should be reduced. We must protest as emphatically as we can, and as often 
as we can, against the disposition of Government to look upon the Educational 
Department as their step-child, as the one department above all others which 
admits of retrenchment. Such a protest was made last week by the Honourable 
Mr. Telang in his speech at the Elphinstonian Dinner, and we draw the 
earnest attention of the Government and our people to Mr. Telang’s words. 
They convey a warning and an exhortation no less to the educated people 
of our community than to the Government, and coming from sv sober-minded a 
man they deserve all the serious consideration that their importance commands. 


30. The Bombay Samachar (100), in its issue of the 1st January, says :— 
The assurance conveyed by His Excellency the Gov- 
Intention of the Bombay ernor in reply to the address from the Society of 
Government to enhance the Pr; os , 
atte -ar rivate Institution at Kdrwar that there was no 
intention of abolishing either the high school at that 
place or those at Poona, Ahmednagar and Ratndgiri is highly consolatory, but 
the intimation that the fees will be increased is not a little disquieting. An 
enhancement ini the fees is sure to obstruct the spread of education that cannot 
be compensated for by the hope held out by His Excellency that deserving 
students will get education free or at reduced fees. Like other branches of the 
administration Government ought to have sole control of the education of the 
people. In European countries the Government provides every convenience for 
the education of the people and supplies cheap education for the poor classes. 
Free education is given to the Germans by their Emperor, and in one of his 
recent speeches Mr. Gladstone avowed his intention to make State education 
free on his coming into office next time. It is therefore to be hoped that the 


Bombay Government will not obstruct the spread of education by enhancing 
the school-fees. 


31. A correspondent of the Jiéme Jamshed (116), in its issue of the 31st 


__. December, says :—It is stated on good authority that 
des for reduction in the Director of Public Instruction has called upon 
e cost of the Elphinstone ‘ggg ae 
High School. the Principal of the Elphinstone High. School to 
suggest whether the salaries of the teaching staff of the 
institntion should be reduced or an increase should be made in the school-fees 
in order to curtail the cost of the institution by Rs. 9,000 per annum. The 
Principal is said to be in favour of the proposal for the enhancement of the fees 
and has recommended that the fee on the Gujarati side of the school should be 
raised by one rupee per student, allowing the existing rate on the Marathi side 
to remain untouched. If such a recommendation has been made it is flagrant 
injustice to the Gujarati-speaking population and ought not to be adopted. 
The Jame Jamshed says :—It is not right to effect any reduction in the cost of 
the institution. The school-fees may be slightly raised, without however 
making an invidious distinction between the Mardthi and Gujarati speaking 
populations. 


32, <A correspondent of the Rdst Goftdér (91), in its issue of the 30th 


| | | December, says:—It is said that the educati 
Rumour abcat the aboli- One at the educational 


tion of the Ahmedabad High authorities intend to abolish the Ahmedabad High — 


now School, believing that the Mission High School and a 
private high school would suffice for the wants of the 
people. The last-named institution is not, however, established on a satisfactory 
fovting, and under such circumstances it would be improper to close the Gov- 
ernment high school. The people of Ahmedabad are exceedingly sorry that 
Mr. Jamsetji Dalal should have severed his connection with the Gujarat College. 
The learned Principal conducted the institution ably, but left the service because 
Government did not act fairly towards him. 


bees, 


\ 
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$3. The Suryodayd (70), se — of 5 31st ge 1% 9, that a 
mere cause of the failure of 2,000 out of the total number 
enue ab ae heer of 3,542 candidates in the English language alone at the 
University and the failure recent Matriculation Examination of the Bombay 
~ es mc Oe Gera University must be the severe test applied by Messrs. 
sabe uh “ite Cassels and Doderet, two of the English Examiners, 
, | and remarks that it will be much better for Govern- 
ment to gain their object of discouraging education by appointing these men for 
— life as Examiners in English in the Matriculation Examination than by reduc- 
ing the expenditure on the Educational Department. 


34, The Gujardti (86), in its issue of the 30th December, says :—The 

present system of appointing several Examiners for the 

The paper in English at paper in English at the Matriculation Examination and 

bs Matriculation Examina- thon distributing the candidates among these Exami- 

ion of the Bombay Univer- ee 

sity. ners does injustice to the former, inasmuch as some Exa- 

miners are lenient while others are over-strict. The 

better course is to revert to the old system of dividing the work of the preparation 

of the English paper between several Examiners, each of them being entrusted 
with the examination of the answers given to the questions set by him. 


Part IV.—Ratlways. 


35. The Rdjyabhakt (132), in its issue of the Ist January, states :—It is 

_. ._— gaid that on the evening of the 22nd December Mr. 

Treatment of certain Native Jnyerarity did not allow Mr. Mathurddds Lilddhar 

assengers on the G. I, P. - ‘ é; . 

Railway. “ Shémji to enter a first-class carriage at the Victor'- 

Terminus of the G I. P. Railway and they cam~ co 

blows. The European railway servants at Jabalpur are said to have forcibly 

taken money from the Nasik delegates to the Indian National Congress and to 

have committed an assault,on them and the Madras delegates. It is to be 

regretted that the Natives do not pay the Europeans in their own coin for 
the rough treatment received by them. — 


Part V.—Native States. 


36. The Nydyadarshak (127), in its issue of the 31st December, on the 
authority of a correspondent says:—Formerly on 
different occasions several Nagar Karbhdris of the 
Bhavnagar State took away from the State treasury 
jewels and ornaments worth twelve lfkhs of rupees and thirty-five lakhs in 
cash on the plea of bribing some Government officers, appropriating themselves 
either a portion or the whole of the amount. During the last fifteen months, 
ornaments and cash to the amount of ten lakhs of rupees are said to have been 
taken by a person much respected by the Chief for the purpose of corrupting 
Government officials. The said person goes to different places several times in 
a year and represents to the Chief that certain officers have been paid particular 
sums for the purpose of getting over certain difficulties. In November last a 
European took rupees fifty thousand from the Bhavnagar treasury and went to 
Bombay in connection with the business of another Hur, vean. Gagd Oza could 
not have earned eighty ldkhs of rupees except by such underhand means. If the 
Bombay Government asks the Chief in private what all this means and if the 
latter tells the truth, several: persons will be exposed like Mr. Crawford. 
The Thakor spends much of his time in the company of the concubine Kesar 
and is led by Mr. Sims to neglect his. administrative work. Unless half of 
the Nagar officials of the State, Mr. Sims, Dr. Barjorji and concubine Kesar 


Unsatisfactory administra- 
tion of the Bhavnagar State. 


are sent out of the State, the Chief and the administration are not likely to — 


improve; and if the present state of things continues any longer, the Thakor 
"l goon be reduced to the condition in which Malhér Rao Gdikwdd found him- 
the administration of the State will go into the hands of the British 


rent. | 
G. M. SA’7HE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


=. 


Vew Secretariat, Bombay, 
the Reporter on the Native Press, 
16th January 1889. 
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Iist of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. 


ENGLISH, 


The Indian  ppapeean ops 2 ...| Bombay 
Mahratta .. one oes . a Poona ... “ os ‘s 
Phenix ... ..| Karachi ne Bi-weekly 
Quarterly J ournal ‘of the Poona Sirya- 

janik Sabha ... ses ik ...| Poona... oes ...| Quarterly 
Sind Times wi oe oie ...| Karachi Bi-weekly 


ANGLo-MARATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
»» Din Bandhu re 
» Din Mitra ee 
55 Dnydn Chakshu .,. 
» Dnydnodays ... 

yy Dnydn Prakash .., 

» indu Prakash .... 

» gagad-hitechchhu 

» Native Opinion ... 

» Prabhdkar i 

»» Subodh Patrika ... 

» sudhdrak 

» Telagu Mitr& 

99 Vartahar eee 


MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya 
A'ryavart 
Bakul .. 
Belgaum Samfchér 
Chandanshu TT 
Chikitsak 
Chitragupta ee 
Dharwar Vritt ... see sis ~ 
Dnydn Sagar. ‘ee : ea onapar i 
Gadéri_... ° ‘as . ae ae Monthly 
Ganga Lahari ... , . ...| Nésik . ie ...| Weekly .. 
Hindu Punch ... : ‘i BS Thana .. ee Te aes 
Hitechchhu <i rc = Bijdpur — es 
Holkar Sarkar Gazette .. : ..| Indore... ns oa: a da 
Jagadédarsh oer — se segs Ahmednagar as a nn. dae 
Jagan Mitr& .. —s sx eos «= see] Ratmagiri = ace i 
Kalpataru.. ‘i ae a ..| Sholdpur —.«. 
Karwér Saméchér ek ae ..| Karwar oe 
Katdksh . ie we ..| Poona ... sua 
Kesari__... | Do. eco 
Kh&ndesh Chitragupta .. seve Dhulia 
Khandesh Vaibhav ae io. a 
Mah4r4shtrs Kokil __... . .| Satara... 
Mahér4shtra Mitra... si fe 
Mahérdashtra Vritt ° .,, ; | Do, ves 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Number of 


.| The Nagar Sam4chér ... 
» Nasik 


99 
99 


a 99 


The Ahmedabad Times 
| Akhbére Sodagar 


. Kaside Mumbai . 


Mara’tH1—continued. 


Nasik Vritt 
Ny4ys Sindhu ... 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... = a 
Prabodh Chandrika eS a 
Prabodh Ratna ... Sea ei és 
Pratod .. 
Pune Sérvajanik Sebhechen Misi 
Pustak ‘s 
Réghava Bhushana ‘es 
Ramdés _... sis 
Sachchida4nand 
Satya Mitra se 
Satys Shodhak ... 
Satys Sudha oe 
Sholéfur Samacha4r 
Shri Shivaji ow 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar ie 
Suryoday&... _... 
Vengurla Vritt se 
‘Vidushak .. 
Vidya Vilés me 
Vividh Dny&n Vistdr 
Vrittadhdr1a 
Vrittamdla + 
Vrittasér ... si 
Vritt Sudha ___... 
Vy4pérottejak ... 


Anaio-GusaRa‘Ti. 


Din Mani .. sv 
Dny4én Sudha 
Gujardt Darpan .. 
Gujarat Gazette .,. 
Gujarati... 
Gujardét Mitré 
Hitechchhu 
Kathidwaddi a 
KAthidwdr Times 
Rast Goftaér 

Surat Akhbfr 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARA’T1. 


Akhbdére Kham bféyat 


Anonymous 
A'ry& Dharm Prakésh ... 
A'ry% Dny4n Vardhak , 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Mitra _... 
Broach Sam4char 
Buddhi Prakash ,. 
Chakravak op 
Chandraprakash .. 
Détardun .. 
Deshi Mitra 
Dny4nodaya& ‘ie 
Dny4én Vardhak , 
Duniydddd 
Fursad ___,.. one my sas 
ae Sap ... 

Gjarht Monthly J our nal 

Afsh4n _ “es 

Windusthdn noe es 
Jame Jamshed .., 
Kaira Sone de aah Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind._.., 


Kelavni ... 
Khambat SamAchér 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 


- 


J Ahmednagar ... 
..| Nasik ... eee 
,.| Ahmednagar ... 
,.:| Pandharpur ... 
»«-| Poora ,.. 
..| Jalgaop 


Bari ... 
Isl4mpur 


.| Poona... 
Yeola . 


...| Bijé ur 
,..| Bombay 
| Poona... 


ee Ratnégiri 


K4rwar © 


...| Shol4pur 


Poons,,,. 


""| Sétéra 


Pen 


7 Thana .. aS 
" Vengurla 


Karad .. 


a Kolh4pur 
_| Bombay 


Dhar ... 
Satara... 


cc. oe 
| Satdra ... eve 
_| Bombay pes 


Broach... 


'*'| Ahmedabad iss 
_.| Surat ... 


Ahmedabad ans 


“| Bombay 


Surat 


‘| Ahmedabad ... 


Wadhwan 


"| Réjkot 
‘| Bombay 
| Surat 


Do. 


--| Ahmedabad ... 


see Ahmedabad a 
---| Dohad ., 
---| Surat 
-| Bombay 
-| Surat 
---| Broach 
fe Bombay 
o-»| Nadiad 
--| Bombay 


Do. 


e--| Limbdi 
--| Bombay me 
--| Ahmedabad °... 
-.-| Bomba a 
-| Nadia 
«o-| Kaira 

--| Bombay 


Do. 


--.| Baroda 

-..| Cambay 
| Bombay 

.-| Surat . 


Tri-weekly 
| Monthly ... 


“| Monthly “ 


Do. 
Do. 


Copies issued. 


. 


_! Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. 


GusARA TI—continued. 


The Nure Elam “Gao ae ..| Bombay - .| Monthly ..- 

» Nydyadarshak ... ee .| Ahmedabad. Weekly. 

» PakhvddyéniMajsh ... wk. 1+’ sea{ Fortnightly 

», Parsi Punch eee ee a iw kis J 

»» Praja Mata si if es 

» Praja Mitra 
Rajyabhakta ... ove 
Rewa Kantha Samachar... 
Samsher Bahadur os 
Saty4 Mitra eee See 
Satyavakta coe oan 
Satyodaya 
Saurishtra Darpan a 
Shrim4li Shubhechchhak 
Stri Bodh ... sub ies 
Stri Sadbodh Ratn& 
Subodh Prak4sh ... 
Svadesh Bandhu ... 
Svadesh Vatsal ... vee 
Udichya Hitechechhu Patra 
Vidny4n Vilas... is 
Vidya Mitra 
Yajdan Parast 


ANGLO-Ka’NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... i 


Ka'NARESE. 
The Chandrodayié ved | 
», Havyak Subodh ... 
» Karnatak Patra ... 
» Rasik Ranjini 
» satya Vritt 


, ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 
The Girv4na Tarangini 


HINDL 


The Bhératé Bhrata ... wis ae oe i “a i 

,, Bréhma Patrika... ...  . 2 : “ F a ~tad 
» Ratnaprakdsh Ratlém ... soe oe ‘a ...| Weekly ... 
» Sugrihini... ss ie : ie .| Monthly ... 


| Uronv. 
The Akhbdre Ratan Prakdsh Rati4m ie ee Weekly ... 
Charkhéri Akhbér gw. ad. sven] Fortnightly 
Dhér State Gazette .. ..  ... co a ce 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhbér Jhowra ... __... ie ge a 
Kushfol Akbbér..; =... 3. sc. 7 


99 


PERSIAN. ° | 
The Iklil ... = os ccocee 7 : .| Weekly ... 


ARABIC, 
The Nukhbat-El-Akhbér ...... a I ...| Weekly ... 


Enauisu, Mara’tHi AND HinpL. 
The Pandit _.. ee ‘as si - | .-.| Weekly ... 


MARATHI AND Gusaka’TI. . 
The Baroda Vatsal _... ee sil aaa || Weekly ... 


Urpu anD PERSIAN. 
The Khayir Khéhe Islam __... ‘i Monthly ... 


SINDI- | 
The MGawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi = | Ww 
163 | , Muin-ul-Islam _.., “ : a: a. Don a a 300 
a): ae CS iS ~ a ee gee 500 


a 


al 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been coll ; 

_ which are printed in italics. 2s, collected in the Report under different heads 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in itali 

p sper in the above list is printed in buednets after the Boars ie in Halles, and the number of the News- 


( The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that i 
Otficial Spelling List of the Bombay ee: One peculiar feature of this system is that oa os tae . (att 
er a) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(9{ = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
oom powe at the end of a — This rule has jo poi aerate except that when the short a 08 to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or th is printe 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. : ro Te ee Se : 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 6th January, says:—Men 


es like Mr. Maclean, Lord Salisbury, Lord Dufferin and 
Who are the real haters of the editor of the Proneer, who speak in disparagement 
India, whether Lords Salis- of oyy ambition, are said to be our enemies; but we do 
bory and Dufferin or Messrs. i of : aR 
Gladstone, Bright, é&c. not take this view. Messrs. Hume, Gladstone, Bright 
; and others of their opinion are really the persons who: 
are doing injury to India. It is the firm determination of the people of England 
that the people of India shall not have a particle of administrative power, how- 
' goever learned and qualified they may be, that they shall. never be allowed to 
touch the sword howsoever loyal they may be, and that the British army shall — 
never be diminished. In brief, the British rule in India is intended solely — 
for the benefit of the people of England without any regard being paid to 
principles of justice or equity, and such measures as are eontusive to this object 
are strictly to be enforced. These facts are so patent as not to be doubted by 
any except learned fools, and they ought to be deeply impressed on the minds of 
our countrymen. Public associations and the National Congress are shams 
and will be of no avail. Every oneshould remember that there is no awakening 
a man who pretends to be asleep and should shape his conduct according 
to the determinations of the English nation. “Notwithstanding this, Mr. Glad- 
stone and, men of his type create false hopes in us and mislead us. We are in 
vain roaming in a desert in pursuit of merage instead of taking the right direc- 
tion. Our exertions are therefore futile. So long as we were unacquainted 
with Western education and there was no public opinion amongst us, our sweet- 
talking rulers said, “ Be educated and unanimously make a reasonable demand 
and the generous English nation will accede to it,” We have done all that 
and our rulers have now shown themselves in their true colours. They plainly 
say, “The people of England will not give you the smallest privilege. You 
had better canvass your social topics, that is to say, hold large meetings and 
discuss whether women should be shaved or not. Contend in this way among. 
yourselves and sit on one another’s breast, and we will applaud you and enjoy 
the spectacle ; and when you have tired each other down we shall ourselves appro- 
priate the subject of your contention.” Lord Dufferin says, ‘‘ Under British 
Government one class cannot predominate over another.” Quite true, In the 
dreadful conflagration that has come from the west, high or low, small or large, 
rich or poor, educated or uneducated, are all reduced to ashes, How can ene 
then predominate over another? How can there be justice when warrants are 
selfishly issued against persons who preach against the drinking of liquor and 
when authority is used for suppressing temperance leagues? What compassion 
can there be where useful and revered cows, whuse safety was guaranteed even 
under the Moguls, are hewed and slaughtered? What happiness can there be 
where, while half-fed people are rolling and tossing through pain, becomirg lank 
and meagre for want of salt, and shivering for want of fuel and are being starved 
to death on account of the exportation of wheat and the slaughter of cattle by 
cruel people, voluminous reports one after another are submitted asserting the 
well-being and prosperity of the subjects ? Who could make us happy and what 
was Lord Dufferin’s power after all? Who would give us privileges for the 
mere asking? Wake up, you learned fools, even now and look around with your 
eyes wide open, Don’t yourun about in pursuit of a delusion. Putthe unction 
of Lord Dufferin’s speech into your eyes. Bear well in mind that His Lordship’s 
opinion is the opinion of the English nation, The Proclamation of 1858 is useless. 
Lord Dufferin’s speech is the real charter of our nation. Learn it by heart and 
shape your conduct in conformity with it, Jt is explicit enough as to how far 
the English people will do anything willingly for you; you need only look with 
your eyes open. There is much meaning stored in the sentence, “ The police 
practise tyranny over the people, because they are impotent.” This expression of 
opinion by Lord Dufferin is worth alékh of rupees, He has only expounded the 
truth and pointed out the right path, His obligations cannot be adequately 
acknowledged. He has not said that the Hindus are ineligible for any parti- 
cular privileges, What he has suid in many places is that the English people 
con 1260—2 : 
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will give them none. Why should not such a magnanimous person be hailed 
then? When people like Mr. Gladstone perish and the country is full of great- 
minded Dufferins, then only the day of our rise may be said to have approached, 
and hence we wish all success to Lord Dufferin. | 


2. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 6th January, writes :— 
Of all matters making up the entity called the admi- 
Gloomy condition of the nistration of the country, the subject of finance is 


Indian finance and_ the Pe. 
sess ee We alvice a the most troublesome. Not only do the existing 


sources of revenue show a tendency to be slipper 

peice seaclnastancemee and make it necessary that they should be salen 
mented by new ones, but circumstances are thickening over which the Gov- 
ernment has no control and which entirely upset all calculation. The in- 
ereasing anxiety of the position has long been causing a deep sense of responsi- 
bility, and the time has now arrived when it is admitted on all hands that the 
people should be made to share in and lighten that responsibility. It seems 
that Lord Dufferin felt this necessity and himself proposed to the Home Govern- 
ment the scheme which would make it practicable to take the advice of the people 
in the real sense of the expression. Also the people with their increasing political 
perception have felt the pinch and are strengthening the hands of the authorities. 
by.preferring unanimous demands in this direction. No doubt some parties have 
tried to give a sinister appearance to this demand. . But looking more broadly 
and apart from interested or misguided motives, it will be. seen that it is not so. 
much the wire-pulling on the part of individuals as the time itself that is 
responsible for the present attitude taken by the public in India. 


8. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 5th January, writes :—If the report be 
- correct that the Government of India will not go to 
Approval of the determina- Simla this year before May, His Excellency Lord 
tion of His Excellency Lord J ansdowne’s first words in Calcutta may be accepted 
Lansdowne not to go from , : 
Calcutta till May. as more literal than metaphorical. If the new Viceroy 
makes such a concession it will give him a start in his 
Indian career which very few Viceroys have had. It will popularise him at once - 
with all classes except that really ‘microscopic minority’ which looks forward 
to the Simla season for enjoyment and pleasure. Notonly in India, but even 
in England, wherever the question has been understood, the system of govern- 
ment from the hills has been condemned. Public opinion in this country is. 
becoming stronger and more unanimous on this subject. It cannot for a_ 
moment be denied that the circumstances under which the hill.system was in- 
troduced have completely changed, and that the time has come, if not for the 
abandonment of the hill system, at least for a modification of it. If His Excel- 
lency Lord Lansdowne stays in Calcutta till May, it will be a concession to. 
popular wishes which will be appreciated throughout the country. , 


4. In noticing the Allahabad telegram about the desire expressed by the 
Secretary of State for India for fixing dates for 
opening and closing the Secretariat offices at Calcutta, 
the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 8th January, says :—The Secretar 

of State’s despatch on the subject is said to fix the 15th of May and the 15th 
of November for the removal of the Government offices to and from Simla. 
If this statement be true, Lord Cross’s despatch does not make material change 
in the present situation. The period of the stay of the Government of India 
at Simla is curtailed by two and a half months only, and though this will be of 
some service to the traders at Calcutta, no material benefit will be derived b 

the country in general from the Secretary’s order. [The Hitechchhu (80) of 
Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 10th January, expresses similar sentiments. 
In writing on the same subject the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the - 
8th January, says:—The Government of India ought to stay at the capital city 

throughout the year or the greater portion of it, but those who have experience 
of the climate of Calcutta will never insist on the Viceroy and his Councillors | 
staying in that city in the hot months, and such a rule as Lord Cross wishes. 
to maké will prevent able English statesmen from accepting the Indian. 


Annual exodus to Simla, 


‘ 


rae 


Viceroyalty, and if it 1a to be insisted upon, Bombay ought to be made the 
metropolis of India, as being nearer England by about eight days’ journey and 
healthier than Calcutta, and being within easy reach of Matherdn and other | 
hill sanitaria. | 


5. . The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 6th January, writes :—The list of 
il deserving names excluded from the Honours Gazette 
New Year's honours. © being larger than that of those included in it, it is 
beginning to be looked upon as more honourable to. 
be out of it than to be in it. We shall not grudge our congratulations to 
each and every recipient of the fresh batch honoured on the eve of the New 
Year just begun, and it is simply for their consideration that we throw out the 
suggestion that, when titles and decorations go by favour instead of by merit 
in a majority of cases, and when influence on the part of those who seek for 
honours overreaches the self-restraint of those who wish that honours should come 
seeking them, is it, or is 1t not, a greater happiness to rank with the deserving 
ones left out, than with the undeserving ones who have scrambled in? After 
expressing great satisfaction with the titles bestowed upon the Honourable 
Mr. Scoble, Captain Hext, Mr. F. W. Stevens, and Dr. Bhandarkar, the Rast 
continues :—Our only regret is that the very superior claims of Khdin Bahadur 
Muncherji Murzban should still remain unnoticed though he is the first of our 
successful Native architects to whom Bombay owes so much of its. beauty, 
and whose zealous efforts in a variety of ways in the interests of the public 
are so well known. [Several newspapers of this week make similar remarks. | 


6. The Indu Prakash (12), in its issue of the 7th January, writes:— _ 
Among the Natives upon whom the title of C.I.E. hag — 
Approval of the honours been bestowed, we find Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. We 
conferred by Government are glad Government have recognized in this manner 
on Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. . . 
Mudaliyér. the services which the learned Doctor has rendered to 
| the cause of Oriental research. Mr. Sdlem Rdma- 
swamy Mudaliydr’s services as a member of the late Public Service Commission 
have earned him the personal distinction of Rao Bahadur. This, again, is a very 
good selection. While congratulating the Government upon the wisdom they 
have shown in conferring distinctions on two such gentlemen as Dr. Bhandarkar 
and Mr. Mudaliyér, we feel bound to notice the omission of Mr. Budrudin 
Tyabji’s name from the New Year’s Honours’ list. The Government of India has 
bestowed titles upon several of the Mahomedans who have of late endeavoured 
to promote education among their fellow-religionists. Mr. Budrudin has on 
this side of India taken a most active part in organising schools for Mahomedan 
boys under the auspices ef the Anjuman-i-Islam, and Government would have 
done well to recognize his services. [The Sudhdrak (17) of the 7th and the 
Bakul (22) of the 6th January also approve of the honour conferred upon 
Dr. Bhandarkar. | | 


7. The Gujardt Mitra (79), in its issue of the 6th January, says :—It is to b® 
much regretted that Government should have been 
very stingy in the bestowal of honours on the deservin 
men of Gujard4t. At the recent distribution of the 
New Year’s day honours, only one Gujarati was found deserving of the title 
of Réo Sdheb. There are numbers of persons either in Government service 
or out of it who are fully deserving of such favours from Government. 


8. The Arunodaydé (20), in its issue of the 6th January, says :—Though 
it is not safe fora foreign Government like the British 
to repeal the Arms’ Act altogether in India, yet it is 
necessary to relax its operation which is at present 
very stern. As a@ person paying an annual land revenue of Rs. 50 or upwards 
is qualified to be a voter, so there should be some such limit with reference to 
the Arms’ Act. A man of ordinary respectability should not be required to 
obtain a license for possessing arms, so also a cultivator who cultivates his 
own land should require no license. Such men are considerate and no. danger 

need be apprehended from them. Ifthe respectable portion of the subject 


New Year's day honours 
and Gujarat. 


The Arms’ Act and the 
necessity for its relaxation. 
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people. are ‘allowed to usd arms without a license, they will entertain much 
respect for their’ rulers and can easily protect themselves from the depredations 
of wild-animals. It is. natural for foreign rulers to fear that an indiscriminate 
permission to possess arms may create to them enemies. But though it is true 
that India must become free some day or other, the time has not yet come and 
is far distant as Government and the well-wishers of the country must admit, 
‘and it does not appear proper for Government to raise that question at present, 
‘or to refuse to relax the Arms’ Act because the relaxation might prove harmful 
‘two hundred years hence. If the people be kept happy and contented and their 
prosperity be promoted, the time for the independence of India will be deferred 
or may never come at all. We therefore hope that Government will slacken 
the rules of the Arms’ Act as it is desirable to do so for more reasons than one. 


9. Writing about the Indian National Congress, the Subodh Patrika (16), 


in its issue of the 6th January, says:—Our present 
The Government officials state is very critical and adverse, The Government is 
and the Indian National : b - 
‘Congress. contemplating to create quarrels amongst us by patting 
| the Musalmdns and others on the back. Principal 
-Government officers have changed their tactics and have attempted to threaten 
and overawe the people. So also it is under contemplation to give up. the 
work of public instruction on which depends all civilization and thus to uproot. 
the Congress movement by throwing the people into darkness again. More- 
over, the Government has bought over the Anglo-Indian newspapers, which are 
throwing dust into the eyes of the people of England by making misrepresenta- 
tions on the subject of the Congress. In fact, every means is being tried to 
‘shut our mouths and to prevent the English nation from taking notice of us. 
‘Though the English nation is greatand noble, yet it relies too much upon the 
officials and is very slow in doing acts of justice. This defect has been very pre- 
judicial toit. A hundred years ago English officers by their wanton behaviour 
and by misrepresent ations made to people in England, picked up a quarrel with 
their American cousins, The latter were in every way qualified and yet 
- they were obstinately refused the right of returning representatives to Parlia- 
‘ment in spite of their repeated demands for it. In the end, matters took a 
serious turn and led to the declaration of war, which ended in victory to the 
Americans and loss of domain to the English. At the present moment there 
is no empire so happy and good like the United States. England has been 
‘similarly quarrelling with Ireland for the last seven hundred years and hundreds 
of millions have been expended in keeping order in that small island which 
demands a separate Parliament of its own. The Government officialsin Ire- 
land have created factions amongst themselves and the Liberals feel tliat the 
demands of the Irish people ought to be granted. There is no doubt 
that they will be granted within two or three years. In short, continuous exer- 
tions must be made to secure redress of grievances from the English people. 
Interrupted and temporary agitation is of no use, and, therefore, this movement 
must be maintained steadily and wisely, This requires suitable leaders, and the 
work of enlightening public opinion ought to be carried an with great vigour. 


: 10. The Vrittadhdra (69), in its issue of the 3rd January, | says -—It is 


_ true that His Excellency the Marquis of Dufferin 
His Excellency the Marquis gitacked the Indian National Congress about the time 
of Dufferin and the Indian ; ; 
National Congress, of his leaving the country, but he did so because he was 
misinformed or because his mind was prejudiced by 
others about that body. If he had taken the Congress into his confidence and 
correctly informed himself of its aims and objects, he would have seen that 
the movement was quite innocent and was intended to educate the masses and 
to render assistance to our rulers in the administration of thecountry. His Ex- 
cellency’s far-sightedness and great statesmanship were brought to the notice of 
the people in the arrangements he made for maintaining peace in the country. 
It is our misfortune that the whole of His Excellency’s time in India should 
have heen spent in maintaining peace in the country and that-he should have 
found no leisure to consider the rights of the people; for, otherwise, he would 
certainly have made some concessions to them. ee 


11. The Indu. Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 7th Januery, writes :—So 
ee far the Indian National, Congress at Allahabad has 
Success of the Indian proved a success. It has perplexed its enemies, and 
Se eed cal Be Port by raised the spirits of its friends. It has further proved 
Colvin. “that the country is grateful to the disinterested, self- 
_ gacrificing, self-abnegating and devoted labours of 
Mr. Hume, whose popularity is daily increasing. Sir'Auckland Colvin may | 
hereafter write pamphlets denounciag Mr, Hume and the Congress, but recent 
events,—events more recent than his letter to Mr. Hume,—ouglit to go some 
way in convincing him that a righteous cause cannot be put down by @ mis- 
representation of facts such as he was plainly guilty of when he quoted a 
passage from Mr. Hume’s pamphlet for the purpose of bringing home to the 
Congress the charge of sedition and omitted to quote another passage, which 
most plainly showed that the former passage could not bear the interpretation 
Sir Auckland had put upon it. | , 


12. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 6th January, writes :—On 
the whole, we think the. fourth Indian National Congress was a gteater success 
than any of its predecessors. This steady improvement year after year augurs 
well for the future of the cause. The organization at Allahabad appears to have 
been perfect so far as it went. And this is saying a great deal indeed when 
we bear in mind the difficulties created by Sir Auckland Colvin’s letter to . 
Mr. Hume, and Lord Dufferin’s departing kick at a movement of the progress 
of which he seems to have grown needlessly impatient. : 


13, The Shri Shivdjr(61), in its issue of the 4th January, says :—Although 
are ages the Indian National Congress stands condemned by 
ttestenal Com Bs — Sir Auckland Colvin and His Excellency the Marquis 
of Dufferin, yet men like Mr, Gladstone have not 
only approved of if but are glad at it.. Questions about the Congress are 
asked in Parliament and it is likely that sooner or later the resolutions passed 
by the Congress will be discussed by it. Statesmen like Sir W. Hunter are. 
advising the rulers of India to utilize the increasing power of the Congress 


jn the administration of India. There is no reason to doubt the usefulness 
of the Congress and of the expenditure incurred every year on its account. 


14, The Pratod (52), of the 7th January, learns from the Vidya Vilds (67) 
a ss 3 newspaper of Kolhapur that the meeting held by the 
their conduct towards the Students of the Réjérém High School, Kolhdpur, for 
students in the local Réj4ram Talsing subscriptions in aid of the Indian National 
High School who took a Congress was brought to the notice of the high autho- 
leading part in —s sub- ities in-the State and that after an enquiry into the 
a wean Ponta ndian matter it has been proposed that of the students who 
: —— receive education with support from the State those who 
took a leading part in the movement should be deprived of the State.support, and 
remarks :—If the statement above alluded to be true, our readers can imagine 
the impartiality and the love of justice on the part of the Kolhdpur State autho- 
rities. The Indian National Congress is not a rebellious movement, but will, on 
the contrary, create more friendly feelings between Europeans and Natives. 
But who is to understand this? Aslong as narrow-minded Englishmen who are ~ 
opposed to the regeneration of the people of India have a hand in the adminis- 
tration of the country, they will harass Nativesin this manner, In. one respect 
it is good that Government officers should thus annoy us; for, unless we are 
teased, the way to emancipate ourselves will not suggest itself to our minds. 


| 15. The Kdthidwdr zee {82) Py its ene of the i January, writes :— 
ERIE e Rast Goftdr informs us that among the three or 

ir ete oe ee four delegates elected ta represent the capital of 

National Congress and a hint Gujarét at the Congress which assembled recently at 
to the Reception Committee A)lahahad one was a boy of twenty-two who had just 

So passed his P. E. Examination, and the other was the 

editor of the Rdjyabhakta. At a good many places worthless men, who hardly 

know how to read and write, selected themselves to represent localities at their 

own sweet will, and, therefore, it was no wonder that the very dregs of society 
appeared at the assemblage as delegates todo what they hardly. knew. We 
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are told that a good many went to Allahabad with the pure object of bathing 
in the Ganges and washing away their sins, and that those whose accumulation 
of sins was not sufficient to justify their going this time had postponed their 
departure toa time when a similar Congress would, in all possibility, be held at 
Allahabad next time. We might hint to the Reception Committee that if no pro- 
per precautionsare taken patidwdlds would besmuggled in as delegates at the next 
Congress, and somebody will have to second his own patidwdld's propositions. 


16. The Native sag rye in its issue of the 6th January, writes :—So 
| _ the persistent representations of the Native press for 
nent Rete” the peste of the abolition of the Commissionership for the Central 

Commissioner, C. D., andthe Division, which originated in the appointment of a 
Inspector-General of Police, (Commissioner to superintend famine relief works and ~ 
— _ other kindred affairs in 1877-78, are likely to be 
realised. During the late famine this appointment was urgently needed and no- 
body could object to its creation, but our apparent financial elasticity, or rather 
the increasing scope of patronage, perhaps induced Government to stick to it up 
to the present. Another fat berth has been that of the Inspector-General of 
Police, which though created for a special purpose now flourishes in all 
its fullness. Before the famine of 1877-78 these posts did not exist and 
the superintendence of the Police Department and of the revenue of the whole 
. presidency, except perhaps that of Sind, was carried on with as much efficiency 
. and thoroughness as they are done now. We are not aware of any strong case 

being made out for the maintenance of either of the posts we refer to. If the 
abolition of the Commissionership is quite on the cards, the abolition will give 
some relief to the tax-payer, and impress the people that their rulers are really 
in earnest in the matter of the curtailment of expenditure. So far as the preserva- 
tion of life and property is concerned, people have no grounds to think that it 
is in any way better now than it had been when the management of the police 
was left to the care of the Revenue Commissioners. We are persuaded .to 
believe that this new police post has been as unnecessary an appendage as the 


Central Commissionership, and, therefore, in the interests of our finance ought to 
be done away with, ? 


17. The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 6th January is gratified to learn that 


Government intend abolishing the post of Com- 
Approval of the intended missioner, C. D., after the Crawford case is disposed of 
abolition of the post of nie iad 
jain & >" and says that they will not do anything amiss in 
| taking the same course with regard to the post of 
the Director of Public Instruction or of an Educational Inspector with a view to 
save the High Schools from the impending danger. 


18. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 6th January, says :—The case for 


_. Government and the address of the counsel for Mr, 
Comments on the action 


Crawford have been concluded and one can easily see 
of Government in the Craw- hat good or bad result the expenditure of so aa 
: time and money will bring about. On the whole, the 
Government relied upon idle tattlers and the statements of the enemies of 
Mr. Crawford and lowered itself to a condition similar to that in the case against 
Malhérréo Gdikwad. . Did the Government suppose that Mr. Crawford, who has 
very cleverly discharged his duties consecutively for the last thirty-five years and 
has made a name for himself, might have taken bribes, supposing for a moment that 
he did take them, without due care and caution and leaving behind complete docu- 
mentary evidence ? Having so many barristers and clever officers in its service, 
could not the Government ascertain whether there would be.a return for an 
expenditure of five ldkhs? Moreover, if there was a suspicion against Mr. 
Crawford there was the strong charge of indebtedness against him which he has 
admitted. If, therefore, matters had been settled quietly and privately, so many 
Natives would not have had their characters exposed. it might be asked 
whether there were not Native offenders at any rate. The reply is that there 
have been attempts to take revenge or to promote self-interest by somehow or 
_ other exposing others, or to protect one’s self or relatives by making a show of 

telling the truth. The Government should now at any rate take steps to termi- 
nate these things ina good manner. . waees 
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19. The Dnyan Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 6th January, writes:—Tho 
: a inquiry into the alleged malpractices of Mr. Crawford, 
| “mgs ee ee “so Commissioner, C. D., now under suspension, is being 
Cuan Rogge cy pushed forward, and it may be reasonably expected that 
within about ten days the inquiry will have been closed. 
Whether or not any fresh Commission will be instituted to inquire into a fresh 
set of charges, it 1s impossible to say jtst now. . There areall kinds of rumours 
afloat, one of them being that it 1s intended to proceed against Mr. Crawford in a 
Criminal Court. The very absurdity of this rumour is sufficient to discredit it 
altogether. We for our part feel satisfied that there can be really no foundation 
whatever for these rumours, and that the Bombay Government will be surely 
content with the present protracted proceedings. The enquiry has already lasted — 
for nearly three months, and if asa result of it Mr. Crawford should be ac- 
quitted, there would be very little-chance indeed of securing his conviction on a 
fresh set of charges, which must inevitably be of the same character as those 
already inquiredinto. We are disposed to think that both the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the public must be quite sick of the inquiry, and that every one 
must be desiring to see it closed as early as possible. As some of our readers 
would like to read the concluding portion of Mr. Inverarity’s able address de- 
livered last week, we reproduce it below fromthe Bombay dailies. It was ve 
feelingly delivered, and will doubtless strike the reader as such. Here follows the 
address. 


20. The Jagad-hitechchhu (13), in its issue of the 5th January, says :—There 
<. Cunsted nq 28 been restlessness everywhere since the Crawford 
oe a cue ® case began. Mr. Crawford was suspended, he made an 
: attempt to abscond and was arrested, complaints were 
lodged against him and a Commission sat to inquire into them. Evidence for 
the prosecution was tendered and it was criticised by the counsel for the 
accused. Witnesses are now being examined for the defence. From beginning 
to end the views of the public regarding the charges against Mr. Crawford have 
changed from time to time and numerous rumours have been given currency 
to from day to day. Mr. Inverarity conducted the proceedings on behalf of 
his client in an excellent manner and certainly he has spared no pains to support 
his client’s cause. There were in all 32 charges against Mr. Crawford, 100 wit 
nesses were examined and 500 exhibits were put in evidence. The eloquence of 
Mr. Inverarity threatens to pull to the ground the whole of the evidence 
produced by Eccoramest with such assiduity. If Mr. Crawford isfound guilt 
of taking bribes he will be punished for it; if he is acquitted, the stain dn his 
name will be removed. But this case being connected with Natives, we are 
obliged to write a few words about it. We are pained by the utterances 
of the barrister for the defence like the following: ‘‘ The Chief of Bhor did — 
ashameless act,” ‘Some Mdmlatdars did a nasty piece of business by giving 
bribes,” &c., for neither the Chief of Bhor nor the Mdmlatddrs are much to 
blame for being compelled through helplessness to have recourse to the foul 
expedient of giving bribes, but the fault lies with the system which com- 
pelled them to act so. Well, the only result of the case has been that Natives, 
especially those of rank and position, have had their character stained and we 
have got unworthy epithets. | | 


21. The Guardti (7 8) 7 its issue of - 6th January, writes:—We were 

Ld saoiiafa,, the frst to express dissatisfaction at the appointment 
an "8 Phil sr ye of Mr. Candy to officiate for Mr. J astiog “Birdwood 
Mr. Candy as an Acting during his absence, not because of his unfitness for 
Judge of the Bombay High the post, but because of the supersession involved in 
Court. , it of an eminent Native District and Sessions Judge 
who is senior both to Mr. Justice Parsons and Mr. Candy. A Sholdpur 
correspondent justly complains in the columns of the Bombay Gazette of the 
present attitude of indifference on the part of the Native public and the 
exponents of public opinion. Mr. Tagore has acquitted himself creditably of 
the onerous duties devolving upon him in the Sholapur and Bijapur Districts 
and which were found to tax the enérgies of even a European Judge like 
Mr. Druitt, ‘who was compelled to go on furlough to Europe for the benefit of 
his health. He has already distinguished himself by his judicial acumen and 
by a conscientious discharge of his heavy and responsible duties, and we are 
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really pridved to find that our enlightened Governdr should have thought fit to 
depart from the generous policy followed by Lord Ripon and even by Lord 
Dufferin in filling ‘up vacancies in. the High Court at Calcutta. [Several 
newspapers of this week express similiar sentiments. | 


22. The Yajddn Parast (140), in its issue of the 6th January, says :—The 
Appointment of Mr. Gupte @ppointment of Mr. Gupte as Curator, Government 
as Corator, Government Central Book Depdt, in supersession of the claims of 
Central Book Depét, dis- employés in the Educational Department has justly 
approved. given rise to much adverse comment. Mr. Gupte is 
known in connection with public exhibitions, and had no connection whatever 
with the Educational Department. Itis not right that old officers of this depart- 
ment should be disappointed by conferring the place on an. outsider like Mr. 
Gupte. [The Pdrst Punch (121) of the same date expresses similar sentiments, 
observing that Mr. Gupte got the post because he could command recommenda- 
tions from Sir George Birdwood and His Excellency Lord Reay.| 


23. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 6th J anuary, writes :— 
3 - Government might do worse than issue the contem- 
_Approval of the contem- plated orders forbidding the presentation to and accept- 


ose beat Fa he ance by public offieers of cakes, fruit and flowers. 


dc., to public officers. It is moonshine to say that such gifts promote good 
feeling, except perhaps where the parties live on more 
or less equal terms. They generally serve to nourish a servile spirit and demo- 
ralise the relations which ought to exist between upright rulers and self-respect- 
ing subjects. Good feeling results from the existence in the former of right 
principles and the spirit of sympathy, which admittedly are never lost on the 
latter in India, We certainly know of European officers possessing the requisite 
moral attributes, but refusing on principle to accept from their Native depend- 
- ents even a petal of a flower, who inspire and receive the highest esteem and 
love. At any rate, nothing can be more desirable than to prevent absolutely the 
menials of an officer’s establishment from having anything to do with his Native 
visitors, except announcing them to his sdheb, or from touching anything from 
them except their cards. No man isa hero to his valet, and it is es, Ma to 
complain ; the menials do not fail to take advantage of their position, and com- 
plaint would only make matters worse. From the highest to the lowest all 
suffer from these harpies, though the nuisance had abated during recent years. 
‘The Native members of the Commission which tried Malharrdo Gdikwdd, were 
reported freely to have remarked to each other that the Mahérdja had overlooked 
the truth tbat the master of a house can be reached only through his door-keeper.. 
‘his rule applies to all and complaint can, as a rule, only aggravate the trouble 
of the visitors, His Excellency Lord Reay, therefore, has correctly perceived a 
source of abuse here, and we would humbly suggest the issue of the. proposed 
prohibitory orders. . : | 


24. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 6th January, says :—The 
oppression practised by Government in the Forest 


Scarcity of food and Department over the people is such as nobod 
fodder in the Mavual Taluka — P peop y can 


of the Poona District and the eceqeeiy describe. As Bhils, Ramoshis and - other 
misery of the rayats, mashes have no hesitation in killing persons in.a 

: — forest for the sake of two or four annas worth of cloth- 
ing, so for a paltrysum of revenue Government is murdering hundreds of thousands 
of men by appropriating pasture lands in villages and charging fees for grazing 
cattle in Government reserved forests which’ poor cultivators can hardly afford 
to pay. Permission has been given to fell trees of all kinds except eighteen, 
which, however, ignorant rustics can hardly make out. Cattle required for 
agricultural purposes can be grazed free of charge, but she-buffaloes and cows 
must be paid for, Qn account of this restriction cultivators and their beasts 
are starving for want of food and fodder. Last week about two or three 
thousand rayats of the Maval Taluka came to Poona to seek redress, but they 
were told by the Collector and the Commissioner that they had no power in the 
matter. Poor people! where should they go to now for redress? Who will 
take them to His Excellency the Governor? How will they find the means of 
subsistence? OGod, have pity on these miserable people, and inspire the 
Governor with a desire to relieve them of their hard condition. — | 


25. The Broach Mitra (98), in its issue of the 9th January, says :~—No land 

whatever was cultivated this year at Vagra and Jam- 

Distress at Vagra and buysar on account of a scanty fall of rain, and the 
Jambusar in the Broach Dis- 

etek. people of those places are suffering great distress. 

‘ The scarcity of food has increased the crime of high- 

y robbery near Jambusar and A’mod, and the people are much frightened 

thereby. a. 


26. The Bodh ome (6), in its issue ¥ the 9th 7 rg recommends 
overnment to send copies of new Bills brought 
Rae oe gk a before the local as’ well as Supreme Legislative 
well as Supreme Legislative Councils to the leading newspapers for their opinions 
Councils to leading news- thereon, as was done for a few days during the Vice- 
papas ee, royalty of Lord Ripon, and says that Government 
should particularly follow this course in the case of the proposed reforms in 
_, the Police Act in which the interests of the rayats are vitally involved. 


27. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 10th January, writes :-— 
; Mr. Lee-Warner’s address on the powers and respon- 
Pon on Mr. Lee- sibilities of criticism with which the Bombay audience 


Warner's address delivered was favoured in the Frémji Cowasji Institute on the 
in the Frémji Cowaspi Insti- 


tute, Bombay 8th instant was indeed of a character that could be 


expected from a man of sucha Ingh hterary renown 
as Mr. Lee-Warner. Perhaps this was the first time that Mr. Lee-Warner put 
in an appearance before the public. And judging of his performance by the canons 
laid down by himself it may be safely said that the lecture was a happy one, at 
all events from a literary and scholarly point of view. The address has three 
aspects, the historical, the philosophical and the illustrative. In so far as the 
historical aspect goes, we shall not quarrel with the veracity of the lecturer. In 
its philosophical aspect the address may, toa certain extent, call for anexamina- 
tion. And the illustrative aspect may indeed be open to criticism, especially as 
regards its suggestive feature. However, the address as a whole was no doubt 
an intellectual feast and was a delight to the mind though not quite to the ear. _ 
It is moreover full of hints which can never be too carefully learnt either by the 
bureaucracy or by the Anglo-Indian press. It contains also a wholesome caution 
to the so-called social reformers, who pose themselves as the representatives of 
the people, when in reality they can at best be said only to claim a partial repre- 
sentation even of their own selves. 


28, In noticing Mr. Lee-Warner’s address on “the duties and responsibi- 
lities of criticism,” the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 10th Jannavy, 
says::—-Mr, Lee-Warner’s general remarks on the press criticism apply to all 
countries alike, and his observation that it ought to be confined within the 
quadrilateral of truth; practical sense, honesty and moderation cannot be: gain- 
said. Coming to the particular: remarks of the lecturer, it may be remarked 
that they: revive’ tlie old question, whether the natives. of India should. effect. 
their social: or political’ reform first. Theré is a difference of opinion on this 
question among the Natives as well as among the Europeans, but both agree that 
it is not beneficial'to-effect only political reform, which ought to be accompanied 
by social amelioration. Many Europeans and a few experienced Natives are of 
Opinion that social reform should precede political progress, On the other hand, 
discerning Natives and Europeans hold that both kinds of reform should be 
attended ‘to, taking up first what would be more easy to accomplish and with its 
help pushing on the other reform. The latter view is sound and practicable, as" 
will be seen from the proceedings of the fourth meeting of the Indian National — 
Congress which were conducted with moderation and practical sense, The 
Congress as well as Native statesmen are well aware that social reform.is not so 
easy as political reform, and’ that the former can very conveniently follow the 
latter, This is made indispensable by the pecuhar conditions of Native society. 
Caste distinctions and’ old’ mauners:and' castoms make it necessary that: the 
different communities should: make social reform in the way best suited to each, 
and this is a task that- cannot be: expected to be rapidly accomplished, Mr. 
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Lee-Warner’s address is extremely able and most suggestive and deserves the 
thanks of the Native public. [The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same 
date, makes similar remarks. | | 


29. TheSinnar correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 

j : 7th January, says that Mr. Fraser, Assistant Collector, 
ee wo Nasik, hears cases up to 9PM. to the great incon- 
= ’ venience and expense of the petitioners and litigants 
from distant places, and that the latter have sometimes 

to call at his office for days together before their cases are disposed of, requests 
Government to redress this grievance of the people, and remarks that if a Native 
officer had behaved like Mr. Fraser, he would have been called upon to give an 


explanation. 


80. The Nydyadarshak (119), in its issue of the 7th January, states on the 
authority ofan anonymous communication :—A young 


Alleged improper conduct TYlukddr of Gujarat has fallen into bad company, and 
ofa young Talukdér of . ~ . . ' : 
Gujarat. conducts himself improperly under advice of his evil 
| associates. A few days ago the said Talukddr visited 
the village of Goraj in the Sénand Téluka and called upon a farmer to pay him 
Rs. 500. The latter refused to pay the amount and was thereupon severely 
beaten. The farmer has been prohibited from laying a complaint against the 
assaulter. The said Tdélukdar visited also the village of Korat and called upon 
the Mukhi to pay a certain amount, and threatened him on his refusal to comply 
with the demand. The young Tdlukdar is given to drinking and has kept a 
concubine. It is.to be hoped that Mr. James, the Collector of Ahmedabad, wil 


enquire into the truth of these allegations. 


81. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 10th January, publishes 
Capsizing of » boat in the the following account sent to it by a correspondent, and 
Revdanda harbour on the Iss requests Government to ie into the matter. When 
Jauuary 1889, and a request thes.s. Zuar touched the Revdanda harbour on the 1st 
to Government to enquire January 1889, to receive passengers, about 20 pas- 
inte Te . gengers put off for the steamer in a boat. But before 
they could get on board the steamer, the latter suddenly started, giving such 
a shock to the boat that it immediately capsized. ‘lhe captain of the steamer 
was good enough to stop it at once and picked up 12 out of 20 passengers that 
had fallen into the water. These twelve were clinging to the anchor chain 
of the steamer when they were picked up, but the captain did not make any 
attempt to ascertain the fate of the remaining eight. Statements of the twelve 
persons were then taken by the Customs officers and the latter asked them . 
to attend when summoned to do so. Nothing is known about the missing persons. 


82. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 6th January, writes :—Has 
— _  itever struck the Bombay Medical Union to look into 
Complaints about mis- the complaints made, from time to time, as to the mis- 
management in the hospitals ; : 
in Bombay. _ management alleged to be prevalent in our hospi- 
tals? Some of these complaints are very old, those, 
for instance, referring to want of attention on the part of the medical officers in 
charge,’ the employment of inefficient and dishonest servants who neglect and 
, even ill-treat patients and keep the wards in a far from sanitary condition. In 
these respects, as also in the matter of regularity, the officers seem to be under 
very little control. Quite recently we heard of instances of inattention 
ending in serious results. Surely some means ought to be found of bringing 
responsibility home to the officers and of utilizing the resources of our hospitals, 
if not ina humane, at least in a businesslike spirit. 


83. The Kesart (39), in its issue of the 8th January, states that it has learnt 

A gang of Beluchis moving from a private letter that a band of Beluchis is mov- 
in the Konkan and a request ingin the Konkan, and that they being tumultuous 
to Goverument in connection the people are sore afraid of them, and requests Govy- 
with them. ernment to take steps in time to restore order. 


$4. The Belgaum Samdchdr (23), in its issue of the 7th January, refers to | 


- Remarks on a petition of 
hackney cartmenin Belgaum 
to the District Collector, 
against the application of the 
Public Land Conveyance Act 
to Belgaum. 


~~ 
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a petition of the owners of bullock carts in Belgaum 
to the District Collector praying for the withdrawal of 
the Public Land Conveyance Act from that city, de- 
scribes the good the Act has done to the public by 
improving the condition of carts and bullocks since its 
application, and remarks that the Collector will com- 


- mit a mistake if, through pity for the poor cartmen, he complies with their 
request, depriving the District Superintendent of Police of the power of issuing 
licenses for and of supervision of these carts. | 


85, The Chakravdk (96), in its issue of the 7th January, says:—lIt is said 


~ Police in the Dohad Téluka 
of the Panch Mahadls District. 


that the policemen who go on duty from village 
to village in the Dohad Taluka of the Panch Mahals 
District call upon the village patels to feed them, and 


the latter find it very hard to do so since they themselves are severely suffering 
from scarcity of corn caused by a failure of the rains. The Mdmlatddr of the 
téluka will, it is hoped, remove the evil. 


86, The Khdndesh Ohitraguptd (40) of Dhulia, in its issue of the 6th Jane 


Adulteration of butter and 
use of false weights and 
scales in selling it in Dhulia. 


ary, says that the local traders do not only adulterate 
butter for increasing its weight, but use false scales 
and weights in selling it, and requests the local police 


to direct their attention to this matter. . 


Parr I1.—Education. 


87. . The Gujardt Gazette (77), in its issue of the 10th January, writes :— 


The Honourable Mr. 
Telang’s speech at thegather- 
ing of the Elphinstonians, on 
theeducational policy of Gov- 
ernment. 


The Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang in a speech deli- 
vered by him before the last gathering of the Elphin- 
stonians thus spoke of the proposed retrenchment in 
the Government expenditure on education :—The late 
Sir Alexander Grant, who was a great educationist, 


cried himself hoarse, if he might so describe it, while 
asking Government for two per cent. of the revenue of the presidency for the 
Educational Department over which he so ably presided. They had not reached 
that beggarly amount yet. And nevertheless the Government of India has-just 


issued a resolution announcing what he could not help calling a retrograde and | 


even disastrous policy, inasmuch as it stated that the duty of Government in 
regard to education was to withdraw from its management as fast as possible, 
and to reduce its pecuniary allowance as much as possible. This was a doctrine 
which has been solemnly and authoritatively enunciated in the last resolution of 
the Government of India. He charged the Government with committing what 
he considered to be a stupendouserror. And he hoped he was not doing them 
injustice by misinterpreting their declaration of policy. But a more mischievous, 


& more erroneous doctrine—a doctrine which was more’ calculated to produce 


the greatest disaster in the country—could not possibly be imagined. 


88. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 6th January, philosophises 


EI Me the nature of domestic happiness even in poverty, 


to undertake secondary edu- 
cation and to leave high or 
collegiate education to Gov- 
ernment. 


upbraids Bréhmans for’ selling their independence for 
the sake of money by accepting Government service, and 
advises them not to betray meanness by imploring Gov- 
ernment to keep up their high schools but'to open their 


own private high schools throughout the country, to devote themselves. to their 
duty as Bréhmans of acquiring and imparting knowledge and to give such 


secular, moral and religious education to their pupils as will create in them 


bodily and mental independence, self-respect and patriotism. This arrange- 
ment, says the paper, will enable Government to divert their scanty funds 
from secondary to high education, which the Natives are hardly qualified enough 


to impart without their assistance. 
89. The Shri Shivdjr (61), in its issue of the 4th January, is glad to hear of 
Approval of the cancel. the cancellation of the order prohibiting the admission 
lation of the order prohibit- of new students into the Poona High School, and says 
ing admission of boys into that the order seems to be the result of the reconsider- 
the Poona High School. ation of the matter by Government and that they should 


finally resolve to keep the High School intact and remove the anxiety of the people. 


i6 


Parr JIL.—Radlways. 


40. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 8th January, says :— 
biti ie _ Several deputations waited upon Lord Lansdowne in 
Mat'way extension in India. J ondon before His Lordship’s departure for India and 
@ deputation from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce did the same on his 
arrival at this city, recommending an extension of railways in India. But the 
experience gained in the case of the Nizém’s Guaranteed State Railway, which 
is worked at a heavy loss, ought to make the Government of India very cautious 
in sanctioning new railway lines and ought to induce it to retain proper 
control on the working expenses of a guaranteed line. A movement is said to 
be set afoot by a Native capitalist of Dhulia for forming a company for the 
construction of a guaranteed railway line from Chélisgaon to Dhulia. It is to 
be hoped that careful enquiries will be made by the Government of India in 
connection with the prospects of the proposed line, and that if the enterprise 
promises well, the necessary guarantee will be given in order that the Native 
capitalists may be encouraged to undertake such works. 


‘41, The Dnydn Sdgar (28), in its issue of the 7th January, says that not 
| eM a day passes without its hearing complaints from pas- 
sengers by the Southern Mahratta Railway about want 
of light and overcrowding of passengers in railway 
carriages and the consequent thefts frequently committed in them, and about 
frequent accidents to trains owing to cattle straying on the line for want of | 
fencing along its sides, and requests the railway authorities to remove the causes 
of these complaints. 


A oe against the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 


‘ 


Part IV.—Municipalities, 


42, The Guwardts (78), in its issue of the 6th January, says:—A great agita- 
The agitation canted at tion has been created at Surat by the notices issued 
Surat by the order issued by the Municipality ordering that the old cesspool 
by the Municipal authorities privies of the town should bereplaced by new privies 
to close the underground with arrangements for the removal of the night-soi), 
— A petition protesting against the above order is. being 
largely signed for submission to the Corporation. The Municipal Commissioners. 
ought to remember the Surat ryots of 1878 which, though believed to have been. 
caused by the license-tax, were really given rise to by the conduct of the. then 
Municipal authorities, For the purpose of imposing new taxes, forms wera 
issued for entering therein information distasteful to the people such ag the 
names of their daughters and daughters-in-law, their occupation and other petty, 
matters. This gave rise to an agitation among the people that afterwards, 
assumed the form of riots. The notices issued in 1888 are similar to the forms 
issued in 1878, and have caused a similar agitation among the people. That 
this agitation may not: grow and lead to serious consequences, Government 
~ ought to instruct the Commissioner, N.D., and the Municipal Commissioners, 
to submit to the public voice. - 


43, The Kalpataru (36), in its issue of the 30th December, says :—A Bréh- 
man woman while wasbing clothes in a tank at Shola- 
Attempted suicide by a pur was taken by a peon to the office (Municipal ?) 
Bréhman woman for being where inquiry was being made in the matter when the 
arrested for washing clothes | 
in a tank at Sholépur. woman escaped the attention of those present and 
se attempted suicide by throwing herself into awell. An 
alarm was immediately raised and she was rescued. The woman was respectable 
and preferred death to being arrested and brought to an office. Writing on this. 
incident the Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 6th January, says that the 
British administration of India being unsuited to the manners and customs of. 
the people, has become unbearable to them, 


Part V.—Native States. 


44, A correspondent of the Rdjyabhakta (124), in its issue of the 8th Janu. 
eines ary, says :—When Dajiraj, the late Chief of Wadhwén, 

ne raat misepplicotion of died there were threa lékhs. of. rupees in. the State. 
Gases Oy oles 6 aey and nearly. the same was the-amount: of the. 


y, the sar | 
private. property of the Chiof; . Af the close of the, 


Joint Administratorship of Mr. Ganpatrao Ldd there were in the State treasur 

about four lakhs of rupees. All this large amount has disappeared and the State 
has incurred a debt of nearly a lékh of rupees. If Kamdér Ratildt is not con- 
cerned in the misapplication of this money, he should publish an account of 
the money for the satisfaction of the subjects of the State. The State does 
not pay its creditors who are the residents of Wadhwan, and yet continues to raise 
new loans from the money-lenders of Bombay and other places. A tax of one 


rupee per household is being now levied. An enquiry ought to be made into 
these matters by Government. 


45. The Kdside Mumbaz (112), im its issue of the 9th January, says :—The 


Nawé4b of Sachin has 
Nive Bawkb of Sachin and as been at Surat for some time 


a recommendation to increase past and ha s gained the good opinion of Messrs. Win- 
his allowance. ~ CGhester, Baines, Porteous, .Crawley-Boevey, Hamilton 


and Dérasha Dosabhdai, and ought to getan addition to 
his reduced allowance in order to be able to keep up his high position. Implicit 


faith ought not to be put in the one-sided representations of Mr. Ndnu Miyan, 
the Administrator of the State. Mr. Nanu Miyan intends to spend the reserve 
fund of the State in constructing a tramway line from Dumés to the Surat Station 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, but the line will be very expensive and unremune- 
rative and ought not to be undertaken. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
22nd January 1889. 
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[CONFIDENTIAL.} 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 127m JANUARY 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 


issued. 


ANGLO-MARA THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu ... id ...| Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. 
», Vaidarbh ... v is ...| Akola. 
» Varhad (Berar) Samachar .| Do. 


MarRa‘THI. 


The Shetakari ... ome ..| Umréwati (Amrdoti).., Monthly 
», shuddha Varhadi... | Akola... ...| Weekly 


» suryakaént ~ es e a Kllichpur <ocl s 


The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 4th January, writes:—In the 
; early part of the year 1888, Mr. Cordery, the Resident, | 
Expression ofa hope that Hroceeded on six months’ leave and was succeeded b 
Mr. Howell will beconfirmed P? os Kf 
in his appointment as -Resi: Mr. A. P. Howell, once Commissioner of Berar. 
dent of Hyderabad. Subsequently Mr. Cordery resigned the service and 
~ Mr. Howell still acts for him. In Mr. Cordery,- Berar 
lost a good Resident who knew the wants of the people and listened to their 
prayers. It was he whoat their request prohibited the itineration of the Judicial 
Commissioner throughout the Province and framed the famous judicial scheme 
which is rumoured to have been sanctioned, but which for some unaccountable 
reason has not yet seen the light. Considering the long time Mr. Howell has 
officiated as Resident and the good he has effected during that time, we hope 


that he will be confirmed in the appointment to which he has done ample jus- 
tice. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


22nd January 1889. 
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{CONFIDENTIAL} 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 19th January 1889. 


List ef Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


eal 


me Number of 
Edition. Copies issued. 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian Spectator... 
» Mahratta .. 
» Fhenix .. 


janik Sabha . 
Sind Times vs 


The Bodh-Sudhdkar ... 
Din Bandhu ine 
Din Mitra, se 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyanodayé _... 
Dnydn Prakésh , 
Indu Prakash _... 
Jagad-hitechchhu 

_ Native Opinion ... 
Prabhakar ne 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak wee 
Telagu Mitr’. 
Vartahar ... |... 


MARATHI. 
The Arunodaya 
A'ryévart 
Bakul aie 
Belgaum SamAchér 
Chandanshu ‘ge 
Chikitsak ne 
Chitragupta “re 
Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dnydn Sagar... 
Gadari_... win 
Ganga Lahari... 
Hindu Punch 
Hitechchhu ao 
Holkar Sarkar Gazette .. 
Jagadédarsh = «» 
Jagan Mitra = ae 
Kalpataru... 
Karwar Saméchér 
Katadksh ... a 
Kesari ... 
Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .. 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahér4shtra Kokil 
Mah4r4shtr4a Mitra 
Mahédrashtra Vritt 
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Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 
Bie bee .| Poona... 
.| Karachi 


ANGLO-MARATHI. 


...| Bombay 
soe} LOONA ... 


.| Karachi 


.-.| Dhulia... 
...| Ratagiri 
...| Beloaum 

is TAsgaon 

...| Belgaum 
...| Karad .. 

aa Dharwar 
..| Kolhapur 


Poona... 
Nasik ... 


...| Thana... 

.| Bijapur 
..| Indore... sis 
nee Ahmednagar .. 
...| Ratnagiri = ose 
.-.| Sholapur ‘as 
pee Snub poe 


...| Quarterly 
-| Bi-weekly 


...| Bi- - Weekly 
in ag 


ie Monthly 
.| Weekly ... 
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Names of Newspapers.. 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


Number of 
Copies issued... 


PORE TOY 4g POI Oo 
rh Ly ee ‘a 
™ a he 


The Nagar Samachar ... 
Nasik Vritt 
Nyaya Sindhu ... 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika oo 
Prabodh Ratna ... se 
Pratod 


Pustak 


Ramdas ... 
Saehchiddnand 
Satya Mitra .. 
Saty4 Shodhak. 
Satyi Sudha _... 
Sholépur Samachér 
Shri Shivaji 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... i 
Vengurla Vritt ... 
Vidushak .. 
Vidya Vilds eis 
Vividh Dny4n Vistdr 
Vrittadhdra 
Vrittamala 
Vritiasér ... ins 
Vritt Sudha __... 
Vyapdrottejak 


Dnyén Sudha... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ..- 
. Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi ee 
Kathidwar Times 
Rast Goftaér 
Surat Akhbar. 
Sury4 Prakash 


GUJARAT}. 


The Ahmedabad Times 
45 Akkhbdére Khambéyat 
',, Akhbé4re Soddgar 

5» Anonymous 

» A’ry& Dharm Prak4sh es 

» A’ry& Dnyan Vardhak .., 

5» Bombay Sam4char 

»x Broach Mitré... 

»» Broach Samachar 

5, Buddhi Prakash ... 

»» Chakravak 

ae Chandraprakésh .. 
Datardun .. 
Deshi Mitra 
Dny&nodaya re 
Dnyén Vardhak ... 
Duntyadad 
Fursad —.. 
Gap Sap ... 
Gujardt Monthly J ournak 
Gul Afshan ~ 
Hindusthan 
Jame Jamshed ..., 
Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartamdan .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.., 
Ka4side Mumbai .. 
Kelavni 
Khambat Samichdr 
Madhur Vachan .. 
Manaranjak 


Nitydnand 


MARA’ THI— continued. 


Righava Bhushana__... 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 
ome Din Mani . 


ee¢ 


..| Ahmednagar .. 
ons} DUMMUR 

a Ahmednagar. 
.| Pandharpur: . 


| Poora... 


ev 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechem " Masik 


__.| dalgaon 


Bani ... 
Islampur 


Poona... 
Yeola ... 


...| Bijépur 
| Bombay 


Poona... 


___| Ratndgivi 
..| Karwar 
,| Sholapur 


Poone ... 


ae Satara ... 


Pen 


a Thana * 
.| Vengurla 


Karad .. 


"| Kolh4pear 


Bombay 


ae ae 


Satara... 


) Wai 


| Satara :. 
| Bombay 


Broaeh... dae 


"| Ahmedabad ... 
| Surat ... 


Ahmedabad 


| Bombay 


Surat 


"| Ahmedabad a 


Wadhwan 


"| Rajkot 
_| Bombay 


| Surat 


Do. 


o| Abmedabad ... 


vee Ahinedabad nes 
»«-| Dohad.. 


-| Surat 


a Baroda 
-..| Cambay 
fe + eres 


.| Surat . 


Do. ... 


ii CS ar 
seol Weekly . 
—a. 


ve Weekly a 
i. 
...| Monthly ... 

.| Weekly , 


: Bi-weekly 
..| Weekly ... 


1 Bi- -weekly 
..| Weekly ...- 


Do. 
Do. 


.| Weekly ., 
Do. 


ie... 
...| Weekly. ... 
.| Monthly .. 


Do. 


Monthly . : 


.| Weekly . 


Do. 


De. 
Do. 


a Monthhy i 


Do. 


ae Weekly me 
.--| Monthly .. 
Fortnightly 


Monthly .. 
Do. 


eed 


Do. 


le 


mY 


~~ 


Vo. Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. C wo my nang 
GUJARA BI—continued, 
118 The Nure Klam ose eee ee eee Bombay se vee Monthly coe eee 400 
119 » Nydyadarshak ... — ... ve eo Ahmedabad ... —_.».| Weekly ... ec 500 
120 », Pakhvadydni Majéh ... wes -»-| Bombay wr ‘in | Fortnightly moe See 
}21 » Parsi Panch vs ae es oe) Do, ve eee Weekly... ai 225 
122 55 Praja Mata ‘ vee ove ...| Ahmedabad ,,. a: ae ose 490 
123 » @Praja Mitra ion bie hia »+.| Surat oe a Sess vai 950 
124 | ,, Rajyabhakta .... .. . - «| Bombay ee ae. ee eee 3 
125 « Rewa Kantha Samachar... a -e-| Godhra a ee ee ba 100 
126 ,, sSamsher Bahadur ose + eee Ahmedabad ... ee ee ae 200 
127 5 satyé Mitra eee as ive ...| Bombay ae el - A ss yea 400 
128 s Satyavakta eee eee ee eee Do. 7 eee oes Do. sie nee 600 
129 19 Satyodaya eee eee eee ees Dohad oes eee were Do. oo Les 61 
130 ;, saurashtra Darpan sds ove ...| J undagad ves ‘sof OUOWLY. ye, 398 
131 y, Shrimali Shubhechehbak ah «| Jamnagar, cn a oS 375 
132 | ,; Stri Bodh ... é ---| Bombay ia — os ee 700 


33:| , Strigedboth Reins 4. ... wal Bo a ar a a a me 


134 | ,, Subodh Prakash ... iss hen svc] LIOGL wee i ae ie 1,150 

135 , svadesh Bandhu ... is ws eee} Mahudha sie .ee| Weekly ... a 200 

136 , svadesh Vatsal ... jes ate ..«| Bombay ne ...| Monthly ... ae 493 a 
137 |' , Udichya Hitechehhu Pats __.... ---| Ahmedabad _... a a Me 200 y 
138 | » Vidnyén Vilas... oe Rajkot Oe ee We 761 4 
139 »» Vidya Mitra a ae eta .. | Bombay wae oe en al 300 ie 
140 | ,, Yajddn Parast ... a? a eS 500 4 


ANGLO-K A’ NARESE, 


141 | The Kannada Suvarte... ene te .««| Bombay we .«.| Weekly .. 


& 
no 
=) 


KA'NARKSE. 
142 | ‘The Chandredaya sa ‘ive 206 «| Dharwar ee ...| Weekly ... seal 4 180 
143 »y Havyak Subodh ... sie — ...| Bombay we a ee be 100 
144 , Karndtak Patra ... eee a ye ae ou 310 
145 » Rasik Ranjim _... os ws ...| Gadag ni i TR as ‘ns 300 ~~ 
146 yy satya Vritt ni ie ae na: an ; Deo. “e 


ANGLO-SANSKRIT, 

147. | The Girv4ana Tarangini ve wee ...| Dharwar a «| Fortnightly —... 75 

HinD1. 
148 | The Bhirata Bhrata ... ... ie ...| Rewdah.., ci sc Fortnightly a on 
io i (ae cl i a al 400 s 
150 , Ratnaprakash Ratlim .... ... ...{ Ratlam os ...| Weekly ... ei a | “ 
151 55 Sugnihini ... eee os ia se Do. on -«+| Monthly ... .. 

URpbu. 
152 | ‘he Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratl4m .... Ratlim - a ...| Weekly .. oe 


13 , Charkhari Ak)bar ie en ...| Rewéh... P ...| Fortnightly 
54 » Dhar State Gazette Dhar ... oe | Weekly ... 


155 | ~ Bh-tichamul Akhbér Jhowra .;. _....| Jhowra oe ee es 

156 | Musial Akbbar... ns snd Botany Pe ee 35() 
PERSIAN. 

157 The Ikhl eee eee eesece eee eee Karachi eee 666 Weekly eee eee 190 
ARABIC, 


158 | The Nukhbat-El-Akhbar ... ....— ...] Bombay oo ed Weekly... 
| 


eee 95 


ENGLISH, MARATHI AND Hegnpi. 
159 | The Pandit _... ise ae kes ...| Bombay oi ooo, Weekly ... si 1126 


~ 


MARA’THI AND GUJARA’TI, 


160 {| The Baroda Vatsal _... ics vis ...| Baroda eee ...| Weekly ... 7 1,410 
| 
Urvu ann PERSIAN. 
161 | The Khayir Khahe Islim __... me ...| Bombay “0 «| Monthly ... a 
SIN DI- 
162 | The Mtawin-i-Majma-i.-Mahammadi ...| Karachi. we | Weekly ... oe 360 
163 » Muin-ul-Islam —... _ — Tr) SME 24 — Terme oenerraee mer 200 
164 5 Sind Sudhar ... ee aa sock: As i ee rh oes 500 


an ate 


Votes,—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
P sper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


(%, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Vtticial Spelling List of the Bumpay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this syatem is that when the ong a (ST 
or @) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(S{ = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
aever placed at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absulutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, agin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 
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Part L.—Polttics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Natwe Opinion (14), in its issue of the 17th January, says :— 
oy eg ee Though it is premature to make a definite fore- 
oe aa the Mabomedans, cSt of the career of the new Viceroy Lord Lans- 

se downe, yet from His Lordship’s recent speeches one 
can say, without fear of contradiction, that there are signs of the career turnin 
out,on the whole, conducive to the happiness of the subject-people. Without 
making any specific promises with regard to his future policy, His Lordship 
has evinced his statesmanship by expressing his unwillingness to make them 
on the ground of his insufficient acquaintance with the circumstances of the 
country, for, certainly, it is anstatesmanlike to make sugared speeches in the 
beginning and to disappoint the people in the end. In‘one of his public 
speeches at Calcutta Lord Lansdowne stated that he would treat equally 
all denominations of the people of India. This is indeed a definite promise, 
but i¢ requires no complete knowledge of the. country to make it. It is the 
paramount duty of every ruler, and particularly in a country like India where 
the people are divided into numerous castes and creeds, to be even-minded 
in his dealings. In reply to an address from a Mahomedan Association at 
Calcutta, His Lordship made a positive statement that the Government would 
never show special favour to the Mahomedans as a class in giving them employ- 
ment in the Government service. Undoubtedly, the Mahomedans will feel — 
much disappointed at this declaration of the Viceroy, But, properly speaking, 
they have no reason to feel so; for, though at present they may find it very 
bitter, yet like an unpalatable medicine it will do them immense good in 
the end. The Mahomedans are now very backward in education, and the 
desire of getting into the Government service will, at any rate, serve them as a 
stimulus to take to education. ‘They have, therefore, reason to feel grateful to — 
Lord Lansdowne. Those narrow-minded officers who are partial to the Maho- 
medans in entertaining them in the Government service -are not their real 
benefactors, but for the sake of temporary good they spoil the people and come 
‘in the way of their education, just as over-fond parents spoil their pet children. 
The Mahomedans will therefore promote their own interests if they view Lord 
Lansdowne in the light of their real wellewisher, [The Mahdrdshtra Mitra (43) 
of the 10th January also puts the same interpretation on the aversion of Lord 
Lansdowne for premature promises, considers His Lordship to be great-minded 
and guileless, and advises the people to lay their grievances before His Lordship 
in a manner least offensive to the ruling class and least humiliating to them- 
selves, but best befitting a loyal people. The paper finds fault with Lord 
Dufferin for his alleged sweet and unredeemed promises, expresses its convic- 
tion that Lord Lansdowne is a gentleman who will always be careful to fulfil 
his pledges, and prays that His Lordship may try to bring about the redemp- 
tion of those promises of Her Imperial Majesty the Queen in the Proclamation 
of 1858 which have not yet been redeemed, and to remove the grievances of 
the people with regard to the forest oppression, the enhanced salt-duty, the 
costliness of education and justice, the fluctuations of land revenue and other 


matters which during the régime of Lord Dufferin have remajned unattend- 
ed to. | 


2. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 138th January, writes :— 
It is hard to say in what spirit the Mahomedans of Bengal will take His Ex- 
cellency Lord Lansdowne’s declaration that Government cannot accept their 
claim to public employment simply because they happen to he Mahomedans, and 
his advice to them to take.to modern literature if they wish ta keep themselves 
abreast of the competition of modern life. Tous, speaking as the truest friends 
of the community, the declaration is as frank as the advice is well-meant. No 
Government, worthy of the name, can afford to be partial in the distribution of 
patronage. least of all a Goyernment like that of India. Asan employer, the 
State lays down certain tests which must be satisfied before candidates can 
win their way toemployment, This principle it would be dangerous to deviate 
from, though eyery facility may be offered to 9 backward and struggling class to 
bring themselyes to the front for competition an canes terms with the other 
classes. Thig js the position we have always wished to be taken up, as being 
con 1274-—2 


sound in itself, and good not only for a foreign Government, but good even for 

the class which may for a time feel aggrieved by its inflexibility. Better this 
temporary soreness, with the stimulus it gives to effort in the long run, than 
lifelong dependence on the illegitimate exercise of patronage. The Maho- 
medans are a fine race of men, and if they once rouse themselves, we believe 
they will surpass the Hindus, as indeed they are'already beginning to do in 
some provinces. It would be a disservice to them to treat their youth like so 
many spoilt children. Wherever such cruel kindness has been shown to them, 
we have noticed the recipients of it lapsing into a condition of intellectual and 
moral mendicancy. What has been observed in the case of individuals will 
doubtless be observed in the case of the nation. <A policy of favouritism 1s 
ruinous to the classes favoured, and subversive of the principles of good gov- 
ernment. It is time that heads of departments recognized this truth, not only 
as applying to cases as between Natives and Natives, but also as between 
Natives and Europeans. | | 


8. The Vengurla Vritt (65), in its issue of the 10th J anuary, refers to the 
replies of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne to the 

A suggestion tothe people Calcutta addresses, and says that although His Lord- 
not to rely on the present shin’s utterances are encouraging, the people should not 
public utterances of His Ex- agree heey @ OE aes ae diate 
cellency Lord Lansdowne. much rely upon them; for, though his immediate 
_ predecessor in office, Lord Dufferin, had given perfect 

satisfaction to the people by his sweet utterances in Bombay immediately after 
his arrival there, his subsequent doings and utterances, particularly those 
immediately before his departure from this country, were quite the reverse of 


what the people had expected from him. 


4. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 13th January, writes :—His 
Excellency Lord Lansdowne may not be gifted with 
the elocutionary powers of the eloquent Irishman 
who preceded himin his exalted office. But all his 
speeches are pre-eminently marked by sincerity, a wise reserve, and a strong 
common sense. 


5. The Vidya Vilds (67), the Shri Shivdji (61), and several other news- 

— ee papers, congratulate Dr. Bhandarkar upon the title 
imei  ”téE:«G.{LLE.. conferred upon him by Government on the 
New Year’s day, and observe that he fully deserves 


His Excellency Lord Lans- 
downe and his public speeches. 


the honour. | 


6. The Vengurla Vritt (65), in its issue of the 10th January, says that 

the people of India are indebted to Sir W. Wedderburn 

bi Sir W. Wedderburn and for authoritatively refuting the arguments advanced 

is kindness to the people of b ee PR 

sg y Lord Dufferin in his famous speech against the 

Indian National Congress, and for acquainting the 

British public in time with the true state of things, and thereby giving ‘the 

people of India the benefit of his knowledge of their country and their political 
- movements. 


7. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 14th January, writes :—We 
A have spoken of the general success of the Allahabad 
Remarks on the intellectual (oy gress in its moral and educational aspects. Its 
part of the Indian National . ee ; 
Congress. intellectual part, which is by far the most important 
avd interesting, has been no less successful. There 
is indeed wanting inthe speeches supporting the different resolutions that full- 
ness of information which carries conviction, but there is one predominant 
characteristic they possess,—we mean, moderation,—which has disarmed all 
opposition. The animated discussion which took place onthe Arms Act question 
and the fate which the resolution on the land settlement question met with would 
suffice to show that the Congress was not a packed audience brought together 
to pass set resolutions without thought or demur. The modus operand: fixed 
upon to settle the subjects for discussion was itself of a thoroughly constitutional 
character and calculated to ensure that no ill-considered scheme should be 
brought before the Congress. A subject committee, representing all provinces 
and all interests, sat from day to day settling the programme of the Congress 


lf” 


before meetings. The resolutions thus settled were open to free discussion and 
amendment. There was the fullest scope for deliberation, and, whatever other 
fault may be found with the Congress, haste and high-handedness are’not among 
¢hem. ‘There is indeed room for improvement. The committee was perhaps 
a little too large. The speakers. had not enough time to prepare themselves, 
There were, perhaps, too many speeches on certain subjects already too fully 
thrashed out. But these and other faults of procedure do not affect the 
essence of the movement, and, on the whole, the proceedings have throughout 
been marked by such moderation and good sense that they have extorted appro- 
pation from even unsympathetic critics. That the unbiassed English witnesses 
who were present at the Congress on purpose to see its vitality and force 

were, on the whole, well impressed, we have little doubt. But it is pleasing to 
note that persons with pronounced antipathy to the Congress have expressed 
approval. | 


8. The Vidushak (66), in its issue of the 14th January, is very glad at 
; the success of the Indian National Congress meeting 
the eg — wee held at Allahabad in spite of the strong opposition of 
—_— “=~ the local Government, says that the attendance of 
oo Pe 200 Mahomedan delegates, who were elected as such 
both by Mahomedans and Hindus in different places, is sufficient to prove that 
both these communities fully sympathize with the movement, and that the 
election of Presidents belonging to different creeds at the four meetings of the 
Congress is a fact sufficient to show that it is liked by all communities in India, 
and requests the people to pay more attention to the election of able delegates 
so as to leave no ground for the enemies of the Congress to find fault with 
them. | 


9. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 13th January, writes :—The tour of 
_ His Excellerey Lord Reay in the Southern Maratha 
‘ His Excellency Lord Reay’s (Country has \\een a very successful one. His Excellenc 
our in the Southern Maré- h ” h wall load aed ts J 
tha Country. as been ev \rywhere loyally received and heartily 
_welcomed, ang the people of the Southern Maratha 
Country will certainly have no cause any longer to envy us the privilege of being 
in ‘better touch with the Governor. It was in this tour that His Excellency 
uttered those reassuring words which have for the time being given their 
quietus to the disquieting rumours regarding the fate of secondary education 
in this province. His Excellency received urgent requests to sanction 
the construction of branch railways in those parts m order to connect them 
with the busier portions of the presidency. But His Lordship could not hold 
out hopes of immediate compliance. He justly pointed out that in the matter 
of railways the Bombay Presidency had already done much, and urged that no 
further efforts in the same direction could be expected from the Government, at 
least for some years to come. This is a pity. 


10. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 13th January, says:—Where are 
the European witnesses who, it was said, were to be 
, Absence ef European wit- galled to give evidence on behalf of the prosecution 
nesses on behalf of the pro- heat pa ‘wage 
secution in the Crawford case, Vefore the Crawford Commission? How is it that 
and remarks thereon. Mr. Grant, the Collector, who was to be brought as a 
witness for the prosecution, gave evidence on behalf of 
Mr. Crawford? Many European witnesses were called by the defence. Was it 
intended from the beginning to secure the game, if possible, at the risk of Natives ? 
In short, there is no one who can be held responsible for the line of action 
taken in this case. About fifty Natives have lost their reputation and 5 ldékhs 


of rupees have been spent! When such is our luck, why should we blame 
others ? : 


11. The Dhdrwdr Vrité (27), in its issue of the 10th January, says :—The 

— ‘ Crawford Commission is almost at an end, and the 
with the NE GP oc ‘2 people have already formed their opinion as to its 
igh decision. Whatever may be the opinion of the people, 
it is rumoured in Poona that if Mr. Crawford comes out of the present pit 
unharmed he is to be thrown into another which certain persons have already 
commenced to dig. We do not at all believe this rumour. If Mr. Crawford is 


acquitted in the present case, His Excellency Lord Reay, who is most considerate 
and just, will never try to injure him hereafter. His Excellency was informed 
that Mr. Otawford had plundered the country and so he undertook the present 
laborious task. But now that he has heard both the sides of the story, why will 
he again take in hand such an intricate affair ? oe | oe 


12. The Pratod (52), in its issue of the 14th January, says:—The — 
Dhdérwdr Vritt (27) says that it is rumoured in Poona that if Mr. Crawford 
came out of the present pit, he will be thrown into another and that certain 
persons have already commenced to dig it. If this be true, we do not approve of 
the action of the opponents of Mr..Crawford, for, whatever may be its effect 
upon Mr. Crawford, the Natives are sure to suffer from it in the end. When 
it is likely that the present case will give rise to various charges against the 
Natives, it is mean to add to their difficulties by hatching further plots. . The 
enemies of Mr. Crawford cannot do him the least harm; on the contrary, they 
will expose themselves to public ridicule and endanger the lives of poor Natives.: 
They cannot do more than this. What have the enemies of Mr. Crawford done.in 
the present case to authorize the assumption that they can do more hereaftér P . 


18. The Vengurla Vritt (65), in its issue of the 10th January, says:— 
What will be the result of the Crawford case, which is the important topic of the 
day? From the evidence of Mr. Kalavde, a Mémlatdéar, on behalf of the defence, 
it seems that Government officers tried their utmost to collect evidence against. 
Mr. Crawford. It is shaméful if Government officers have tried to collect 
evidence in the manner they are alleged to have done. It may be said that 
Government have shown the way to their subjects to misbehave themselves, 
Different conjectures are made about the result of this case by different people. 
Some say that the labours of the Government officers will be amply rewarded 
and five ldkhs of rupees will be sufficient to cover the expenses if the case be 
decided against Mr. Crawford, but they entertain doubts as to what would 
happen if Mr. Crawford were totally acquitted. Will not the Government of 
India or the Home Government order in that case the payment of his sala 
for the period of suspension and of the enormous expenditure he must have 
incurred in defending himself? He spent sixty thousand rupees from his own 
pocket on the reception of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh at the 
time of his visit to this country. We fear we alone shall have to suffer for the 
hasty action of Government and their impatient officers. | 


14. The Natiwe Opinion (14), in its issue of the 17th January, writes :— 
The Bombay public has been, our readers are aware, 
__ Mr. Lee-Warners address very lately favoured with an able and scholarly address 
on the responsibilities of ° yee 
public criticism. on the subject of public criticism by Mr. Lee-Warner, 
an influential member of the Bombay bureaucracy. 
We think we may not be far from the truth, if we take the address as representing 
the genuine official opinion, Our readers need not be told that the Indian 
mind has lately begun to show real and substantial political activity. This 
activity is, in its present form, such as the official world cannot afford to be 
indifferent to. This activity, again, is the effect of several causes, and the 
Native press is the principal of them. The Native press is simply an exponent 
of Native public opinion. Until lately Native public opinion had not 
the good luck to have an official recognition of its existence, But that a 
high official of Mr, Lee-Warner’s school should now come forward to address 
public opinion on its powers and duties is itself an indication that with the 
official world the development of the Native public opinion is a proved 
fact. We may also add that to watch its progress has come to be regarded 
as an avowed official nécessity. So far then there is matter for congratu- 
lation, and our thanks are due tothe bureaucracy for thus encouraging us in 
carrying on our legitimate operations. Mr. Lee-Warner’s remarks. about the 
nature of press criticism are certainly the result of unbiassed thinking and are 
_ worthy of note. We agree with him in thinking that press criticism has self- 
acting restraints about itself and has a tendency to condemn itself when exceed- 
ing the bounds of reason and moderation, and that, therefore, it renders censor- 
ship superfluous. A high compliment is indeed due Mr. Lee-Warner for his 
candour in thus announcing an official condemnation of the Gagging Act. 


/ 9 


writers. | 


16. The Indian Spectator (1) of the 13th January considers the toddy: 
- question to he of great importance in a year of eters: 

B soe ee Za 3 me hike the current, and says that though district authori- - 
ena: | gece sa Meet ties have unanimously opposed Mr. Pritchard’s abkéri 
system, yet it still flourishes in the district, and. that 
it does so because Mr. Pritchard has been supported throughout by Mr. Nugent 
and possibly by the whole force of the Executive Government and because few 
district officials care to enter upon a struggle with them. The Spectator is of 
opinion that the Bombay Secretariat is, in local matters, the conservative and 
te element, and wishes that it should undergo a radical reform. It also 


thinks that the Secretaries should be changed from time to time, and that, if 


possible, their tenure of office should be made cosgytensive with that’ of 
the Governors, pre 


17. With reference to the plea of want of authority which the Collector of — 
eve Poona and the Commissioner, C. D., are said to have 
Government officers and advanced in reply to the representation made to them 


their power of redressing 
grievances. 
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by the rayals of the Maval Téluka on the subject of the 
stringency of the forest laws, the Poona Vasbhav (49), 


oe 


in its issue of the 13th January, observes :—Who are the rulers of our people and 
_ to whom should they refer for redress of grievances is a mysterious question. 
From the village Patil up to the Governor every officer has executive authority 
over the poor subjects, while there is mone to listen to their grievances. We do not 
know what to say of this kind of admisistration. How will these officers like it if 
they be told by the rayuts that they witl not recogmize their authority as they are 
not their rulers? How will the dignity of Government be sustained if, on the 
ground of its officers being unauthorized to remove their inconveniences, the 
people refuse to respect them or to supply them with provisions and other things 
required by them while they are on circuit? This want of authority is likely to lead 

eople to believe that there 1s no real Government to look after their safety and 
Lasieditind, and that the officers who collect money from them are no better than 
the plonderers who during Vadsudev Balvant Phadke’s disturbance collected 
money from the people. Government officers ought, therefore, to behave in such 
a manner as to satisfy the people that there is somebody to protect them. 


18. Inan article, headed, “ Forest oppression,” the same newspaper says :— 
The fun is that in villages, as soon as cattle step out 
of the village limits, they are found to be in the Gov- 
ernment reserved pastures and their owners are punished for it. Is it not really 
for the comfort of the subjects that a king is made? Our present rulers are 
such that their subjects are put to a guod deal of misery instead of deriving any 
happiness from them. Is not this state of things discreditable to the fair fame 
of the British Government? If the Government thinks it necessary to make 
such oppressive laws, it is also necessary that it should point out the means 
whereby we may save our life. But if it cannot doso, it had better tell us to go 
away from this country, bag and baggage, and to vacate it for itself. Nothing 
ean certainly be more sinful than to make an outward show that we are in the 
enjoyment of much happiness and pleasure, while mwardly we are pierced with 
iron nails. Governmeut must rementher that suck open tyranny over its poor 
subjects is hkely to stigmatise itself before the whole world. But if, instead of 
taking any steps in connection with this, Government sits quiet with its arms 
folded, we may say that it will have to repent hereafter for this kind of 
oppression. : 


Stringency of forest laws. 


19. The Dhdérwdr Vritt (27), in its issue of the 10th January, regrets that 
Government should not favourably consider the prayer 
general Thome under te of the Indian National Congress in connection with 
Lents Ast caueeined. the Arms Act, and says that they should at least 
| order their officers to issue to respectable people 
permanent licenses for carrying arms, and that i is not good that a fresh fee of 


-apnas 8 should be charged for the renewal of the license for each weapon every 
year. | 7 


20. The Ahambdt Samdchdr (114), in its issue of the 18th January, says :— 
a It is currently reported that when the Collector and 
pevenae officials ou tour. vis Assistants move in their respective charges, they do 

not pay for the provisions they purchase, or, if they do, 
pay so little that the dealers suffer a heavy loss, which is distributed by them 
among the villagers. A similar course is also followed by these officers when they 
happen to pass through Native States. There is little use of these officers moving 
in the districts, bee it would be better to make them stay at the head-quarter 
station and do work throughout the year, permitting them at intervals only to 
go-into the district. Government ought to institute enquiries into the above 
report, and, if it be substantiated, ought to do the needful to protect the people. 


21. <A correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 13th 


January, refers to the rumour that it is under contem- 


, gs vi be -secnt gets one plation either to abolish the Judicial Court at Karméla 
Oourte at Kendle ond M&iha OF *0 locate one at Kurduchiwédi instead of the present 


andasuggestion inthe matter. tW0 Courts at Karméla and Mddha, and says that, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, it would be better to 


abolish the Court at Mddha and to locate the Karmdla Court at Kem and not at 
Kurduchiwadi. ree 


92; A correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh (12), in’ its issue of the 14th 
- January, complains that passengers by. the coasting 
Grievances of passengers steamers plying between Bombay and Goa find it very 
by the coasting steamers ply- difficult to buy tickets at the. Bombay ticket office 
ing between Bombay and | 
Goa. on account of the rush of passengers, that the steamers 
| are always overcrowded, that the localities where they 
are to anchor at different ports are not fixed, that the steamers do not regularly 
tuuch all ports and consequently passengers destined for one port are taken to 
and asked to disembark at another port to their great inconvenience and hardship, 
and that the number of boats employed by Messrs, Shepherd and Company to 
carry passengers to and from their steamers being insufficient, passengers have | 
to engage private boats and to expose themselves to the danger of accidents 
like the one which recently occurred in the Revdanda harbour, and requests the 
district authorities to see that these complaints are duly removed. - 


23. The Shubh Suchak (62), in its issue of the 11th January, says :—It has 
been the practice in this as well as in other presidencies 
High appointments in the +9 appoint to the Police Department sous of Buro- 
Police Department and the v0 
system of filling them ap. pean officers who cannot qualify themselves for mili- 
tary or medical service. They are kept as probationers 
for some time and even then are paid high salaries. Properly speaking, the 
places of Police Superintendents. and their Assistants should be given to the 
Natives, who after serving in the posts of head and chief constables distin- 
guish themselves as Police Inspectors. But these places are at once conferred 
on European lads who serve as probationers for a few months only. The presént 
mismanagement and the inefficiency of the Police Department are due to the 
system of conferring these high places upon European lads, who are quite 
ignorant of the manners and customs of the Natives and of the duties required 
from their subordinates. It is good that a competitive examination has been 
introduced from this year, the number of European lads looking out for service 
in the Police Department having very much increased. We do not know 
whether Natives will be allowed to compete at this examination, but, if they 
are not, it.would be sheer injustice. If Government do not allow Natives to 
appear for this examination, the latter should not sit quiet, but should represent 
their grievance to higher authorities. We are, however, of opinion that such 
injustice will not be done by a just Governor like His Excellency Lord Reay. 


24. The Khdndesh Chitraguptd (40), in its issue of the 13th January, 


- ia ang 8OY8. that wayfarers, and particularly petty dealers, 
BS cece ag ote sag ” passing on the road between Dbulia and Parola 
| complain that they are much annoyed by wolves, 

jackals, wild pigs and other wild beasts, and are waylaid and plundered by gangs 
of robbers, who lie in wait between Fagne and Vichkhede, and requests 


Government to strengthen the police establishment on the road and to make it 
safe for passengers. | 


Part II.—Legislation, 


25. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 17th January, says :— 


la The suggestions submitted by the Bengal Chamber 
wermentine Merkel. og Seis ea in ited with the Merchandise 
Marks’ Bill are important and ought to be adopted. It is also desirable in the 
interests of trade and the general public that the exact length as well as the 
weight of a piece of white and grey-cotton goods should be marked on it, and 


it is to be hoped that a provision will be made in the proposed law to that 
effect. | | 


Pant sae eee 
26. The Nafiwe Opinion (14), in its issue of the 17th January, writes :— 


_ The speech of His Excellency Lord Reay at the Con- 
Ma rap vig as ueey . vocation on Tuesday last was edifying as well as dis- 
versity Convocation. . appointing. This being the first Convocation presided 

over by His Excellency, the public expected - that 
Lord Reay would give them an exposition of the educational policy of the 
day. On all sides the popular mind has become unsettled.on this matter, 
which is so vital to the best interests. of the nation. ‘The public is afraid 
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that the exigencies of the Indian Exchequer threaten to deprive education 
of almost the whole of the State support which it has hitherto enjoyed. — 
Consequently, when it was known that His Excellency was going to preside at 
the Convocation of this year, everybody felt relief and thought that such a 
distinguished educationist and enlightened ruler as Lord Reay would not allow 
the opportunity to slip by without giving his views on the subject. But beyond 
@ vague assurance that the fears entertained about the fate of State education 
were unfounded and that the principles of the great Despatch would never be 
disowned, Lord Reay said nothing in particular to remove the fears of the public 
to an appreciable extent. But though the speech was not very re-assuring 
on this most important matter, it was very instructive on several points. 


27. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 14th January, writes :—Our. 
University is this time more fortunate than it was during the last three years, in 
that His Excellency the Governor has been pleased to find time for presiding at 
the Convocation which will be held to-morrow (Tuesday) evening. Lord Reay 
brought with him, while coming in our midst as our Governor, a high reputation 
as an educationist. He has done a good deal for the presidency since he took 
charge of theGovernment, and, on the whole, his administration has heen marked 
by a genuine consideration for the welfare and progress of the people who have 
been entrusted to his care. The tone of morality he has imparted to the adminis- 
tration and the care he has taken to consult both official and non-official opinion on 
important questions will long be regarded as among the most creditable features 
of his career as Governor of this presidency. But there is a feeling in several 
quarters that he has not done justice to high education. The educational 
policy of Government has been of a halting and hesitating character, and our Arts 

Colleges have suffered under it. We hope that Lord Reay will allay this feel- 
ing by giving some assurances on the subject. What strikes one as surprising 
is that when the Government talks of high education, it says it must gradu- 
ally retire from it, leaving it to private enterprise, because it must do more 
than it has done for primary education; while, on the other hand, the same 
Government is trying to transfer primary education to municipal bodies. One can 
hardly help inferring from this that the Government desires somehow to get rid — 
of education partially. The inference is not altogether unwarranted. 


28. The Mahrdtta (2) of the 13th January and a few other newspapers 
of the week disapprove of the intention of the Bombay 


Increase of fees in high Government to make the high schools self-supporting 


schools and appointment. of : ae | _s 
tah cad Ga om fC far as possible by raising the fees at present levied 


in them and to appoint an English head master at 
— the Poona High School, and pi that an increase in 
the present school-fees will lead to a decrease in the number of students and 
will necessitate further increase in the fees, and that the high schools will ulti- 
mately have to be closed for want of pupils. English head masters, they say, 
were once appointed, but without success, and it is a retrograde policy to try the 
experiment again. 


29. Referring to the title of C.I.E. bestowed upon Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
by Government on the New Year’s day, the Indu 
The Bombay University Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 14th January, says 
pc aa a that it looks strange that the German University 
ive ii " should recognize the literary merits of educated men 
in Bombay and the local University should not even 
notice them. The Bombay University, after creating the honorary degree 
of LL.D. and conferring it on Lord Ripon at the time of his departure from 
India, should not stop there, but should confer honorary degrees upon old 
and educated men like the Honourable Réo Saheb V. N. Mandlik, Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, the Honourable Mr. Dadabhdi Navroji, and Rao Saheb Néréyan 
Vishnu Bépat. 


30. The same newapaper writes :—The list of the newly appointed Fel. 


lows of our University has been published rather 


The new Fellows of this ; ° ° 3 
yea for the University of late this time. On the whole, we may say that the 


mhay, selections have been wisely made, though there is room. 
_ for the remark that the public faila to find in it the 
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names of certain gentlemen whose educational and other qualifications deserved 
recognition at the hands of the University. Last year we expressed our surprise 
that so able and well-known a citizen as Mr. Hormasji Ddddbhdi had not been 
made a Fellow, while men who were. very much his juniors had been selected 
for the honour. This year's list again omits him. Then again Professor 
Jinsivaéle and one or two of the Professors of the Fergusson College would 
have well graced the list. However, this year’s selections, so far as the Native 
gentlemen on the list go, are, upon the whole, good. Messrs. Daydéram Gidumal, 
Déji Abdéji Khare and C. V. Vaidya well merited the honour that has been 
eonferred on them. We also notice with much pleasure the name of that 
unassuming but learned scholar, Mr. Ardesir F'ramji, in the list. We may say 
without being guilty of the slightest exaggeration that in honouring this last- 
mentioned gentleman, whose literary attainments are of a high order and who 
has been without any noise or fuss doing his best to promote the cause of edu- 


cation in general and female education in particular, the University has honoured 
itself. | | 


31. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 13th January, writes:—The 


i Bombay Gazette announced a few days back that the 
The position of the verna- committee of the Syndicate to which certain proposed. 
culars in the University exa- ' 
minations. changes inthe Arts curriculum were submitted for 
| consideration, has resolved to recommend that trans- 
lation and composition in the vernaculars be included in the examinations subse- 
quent to the Matriculation. This is but a partial and tardy recognition of the 
justice and soundness of the claims of the vernaculars. But we are thankful 
even for this partial recognition, and we hope that it will be but the thin end of 
the wedge. [Several other papers express similar sentiments. | 


82. The Shrt Shivdji (61) of the 11th January strongly recommends the 


Bombay University to have pity for the poor candi- 

A suggestion to the Bom- dates who have failed in the last Matriculation Exami- 

bay University regarding the pation, to hold another Matriculation Examination in 
unfortunate candidates who i. : , 

have failed in the last Matr;- April next, and to give the unfortunate candidates one 

culation Examination. more chance of passing the examination, which will 

cease to be recognized as qualifying for Government 

service from September next. It adds that a petition from the unfortunate can- 

didates containing the above prayer will be shortly forwarded to the University, 

and that the latter should favourably consider it, since in doing so it will not 


have to incur the least expenditure, as the petitioners undertake to defray it. . 


33. The Bombay Samdchir (92), in its issue of the 14th January, says :— 
The teachers of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 


ees baa tute, Bombay, complain that the students attending 
the Victoria bac bag wn deg the Institute do not possess a sufficient knowledge of 


cal Insti English to understand the lectures delivered in that 

en oe ab send On the other hand, the students assert that 
several of them have passed the Matriculation Hxamination and have received 
sufficient general education ; that the statements made in the programme of studies 
are not attended to; that though the programme states that the Superintendent 
of the Institute will teach the whole day, he gives lectures on steam for 
only one hour in a week; that the difficult work of teaching electricity and 
magnetism is entrusted to a graduate of the Grant Medical College; that the 
work in the workshop is taught by a Madrési gentleman, who himself does not 
understand English well, and is unacquainted with any of the vernaculars of 
this presidency; and that the progress the students have made is slow. The 
authorities concerned ought to enquire into the matter and remove the mis- 
understanding existing between the students and the teachers. 


- Part 1V.—Native States. 


34, A correspondent of the Nydyadarshak (119), in its issue of the 14th 


January, says:—Should Government institute en- 
quiries into the misdeeds of the Political Agency in 
K4thidwar, nearly ninety per cent. of the big and small 


_Alleged misdeeds of poli- 
fical officers in Kéthidwar. 
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officers of that province would, it is believed, be exposed. Ifthe persons who 
have connection with the Agency be interviewed, the misdeeds of European and 
Native officials will come to light. 


35. The Vrittadhdra (69), in its issue of the 10th January, says that 
although the Government resolution prohibiting Native 

Disapproval of the Govern- Princes from rewarding .the services of doctors who 
Sones Peta Ben aust * attend them during their illness without the consent 
ing the services of doctors the Political Agent 1s good in some respects, still on 
without the consent of the principle it thoroughly disapproves of any such inter- 
Political Agents. ference on the part of Government. Native Princes, 
it adds, will not in this case receive so much attention 

from doctors as they would otherwise have done; for, the doctors will naturally 
try to prolong their illness. Besides, it does not understand why Government 
should prevent a Native Prince from giving a handsome reward toa doctor for 


his services when they cannot prevent a wealthy European from doing so. 


36. The Rdjyabhaké (124), in its issue of the 15th January, says:—His 

_ Excellency Lord Reay’s administration has ordered an 

- germ om 7 a enquiry into the alleged spurious heir put forward by 

eiestiatih ics ~ the Thékor of Péliténa, butitis strange that no notice 
whatever should have been taken of the.complaint fre- 

quently made that the Thékor of Bhavnagar and his Kaérbhari forcibly took away a 
Brdhman child of poor parents and represented him as the heir of the Thakor. 
A report prevails that Kumar Sématsingji has secured interest with the Govern- 
ment officers and that Thakor Mdnsing is to be deposed for his bad conduct. 
The Bombay Government is said to have just commenced enquiring into the 
condition of the different States of Kathiawdr. Pdlitdna has been taken up and 
after it comes Bhavnagar, and the misdeeds of the Political Agency of the 
province are sure to be exposed. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
| Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 

Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
29th January 1889. 
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Parr IIT .—Education—continued. 


Bombay University (continued) : 
The new Fellows of this year for the— __,,. 
The position of the vernaculars in the — examinations ‘vs 
School-fees: Increase of fees in high schools and the appointment of 
English head masters condemned oes see nae 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay: Misunderstanding be- 
tween the students and teachers of the — ... in 


eee ee0e 


Parr IV.—Natwe States— 


Bhavnagar; The legitimacy of the heir of the Thékor of — questioned ... 
Kathiswar : Alleged misdeeds of political officersin— ___... i 
Native Princes and rewards for services rendered to them by doctors: 

Disapproval of the Government resolution prohibiting Native Prin ces 


from rewarding the services of doctors without the consent of Politi- 
cal Agents aes sai 


ee0e eee eee 


BOMBAY ; PRINTED AT THR GOVERNMENT CENTRAL FREGS 


(CONSIDENTYI 


Al} 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 26th. January 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 4 or 1889. 


No, 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


pened 


Number of 


a issued. 


ENGLISH. 
1 | The Indian _—— ss ‘es see ...| Bombay 
2. 5, Mahrdatta.. sen wea sie | Poona ... 
3 5» Phoenix .. .| Kardéchi 
4 » Quarterly J ournal of the Poona a Siva. 
janik Sabha ... ie .| Poona... 
5 »5 sind Times iis aor wae Karachi 
ANGLO-MaRATHI, 

6 | The Bodh Sudhakar ... oon a: veo} DAtra ... 
7 » Din Bandhu .,. = eve +. eee] Bombay 
. » Din Mitrd i ses a »»-| Poona 

9 55 Dnydn Chakshu ... ae cn a Do. 

10 » Dnydnodayé ... on ..-| Bombay 
11 »» Dnydn Prakash . one os »ee| Poona 
12 » indu Prakash _.., - ne >>| Bombay 
13 » Jagad-hitechchhu ik a s-| Poona ... 
14 »» Native Opinion ... 2 see .»-| Bombay 
15 5, Prabhdékar bai ? ms a 
16 »» subodh Patrika ... a a. i. 
17 » sudhdrak oe e se eoo| Poona 
18 99 Telagu Mitr a eee eae eee x Bombay 
19 » Vartdahar .. vas bs na »| Do. 

MaRATHI. 

20 | The Arunodaya ee oe ees 
91 | , A’ry4vart Kaa sae e.| Dhulia.., 
ie eee Siero oo = ee Ss vee ARAtNAQITI 
23 » Belgaum SamAchér » ses: . nent 
24, », Chandanshu ee - ...| Tasgaon 
25 », Chikitsak ove eee ; ...| Belgaum 
26 » Chitragupta tininncsaihiats Ce Eo 
27 » Dharwar Vritt ... sen ee ae Dharwar 
28 », Dnydn Sagar ... sa as ...| Kolhapur 
29 9 Gadéri_... eco eee eee eee] Poona... 
30 » Ganga Lahari ... eee ° ...| N&sik ... 
31 » Hindu Punch ... ae ice ...| Thana... 
32 - Hitechchhu ae ove = ove, BUJAPUL 
33 », Holkar Sarkér Gazette .. oa ons ...| Indore... 
34 a agadadarsh — conga _ Ahmednagar 
30 » Jagan Mitra eo see see = oes RatMAgiri 
36 » Kalpataru... see = eee SHolapur 
37 » Karwar Saméchér oee wen. eel ee 
38 , Katdksh . jen eee ooo] POONA oo 
39 a tas ia veel DO. ae 
40 », Khéndesh Chitragupta ... isa ,..| Dhulia 
41 », Khdndesh Vaibhav... oe ses Bae o00 
42 » Mahérdshtra Kokil a ve.| Satara 
43 » Mah4rdshtra Mitra ra idk Ee 4 
44 Mahérdashtra Vritt 5 a oe | 
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eee Weekly ° 
wt. oe 
‘a Bi-weekly 
.| Quarterly 
eee Bi-weekly 
»e.| Weekl 
a ad : 
...| Monthly . 
eo.| Weekly ... 
” Do. 
-..| Bi-Weekly 
...| Weekly ... 
un: in 
ae Bi-Weekly 
..| Daily 
ee Weekly 
aS 
sack * Eee 
e068 Do. eee 
YT) Weekl eee 
a ’ . 
eee Do. eco 
ae a en 
wt oe. : 
re 
+ 2 Se 
a See 
ee Ae Ee 
ove Monthly . os 
«| Weekly ... 
eee Do. ayy | 
oe a aa 
cn. ee ee 
a a aes 
<a a Sua 
Sc Sa ale 
eee “ 
wa 30s “ 
a ee pee 
a Do, ‘ 
: Do. «> 
...| Monthly **° 
»-| Weekly . 
— he eee 


a 
: a me: 
J. 


— 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


| Number of 
Edition. Copies issued. 


99 


99 
99 
39 
99 
99 
39 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
29 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
99 
99 


The . SamAchér ... ies 


Pr Vritt jee “s 

& Sindhu ... ves 
Pathe Mitra ... see 
Poma Vaibhav ... nas 
Prabodh Chandrika oa 


Prabodh Ratna ... se 
Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik | Sabhechen " Mésik 


Pustak ose 
Raéghava Bhushana 
Ramdas... see er 
Sachchid4nand ... ove 
Satya Mitra coe ‘ss 
Saty& Shodhak ... 

Satyi Sudha __... owe 
Sholé ur Samachar __... 
Shri Shiv4ji ove sea 


Shubh Suchak ... va 
: Sudhdkar  @00 eee 
Suryodaya... cee tee 
Vengurla Vritt eis sie 
Vidushak .. bes sve 
Vidya Vilés si os 
Vividh Dny4n Vist&r 


Vrittadhdra jes 


‘Vrittaméla i... + 


Vritiasér ... ies ave 
Vritt Sudha ___... _ 
Vya4parottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI, 


The:Din Mani .. 


Dny4n Sudha _... ine 
Gujarat Darpan ... pas 
Gujarat Gazette . “ee 
Gujarati... ‘ee nee 
Gujarat Mitra& 
Hitechchhu ‘ai ‘isa 
Kathiawadi ee “is 
Kathidwar Times sia 
Rast Goftaér ove ee 
Surat Akhbér oe 
Sury& Prakash .., 


GUJARA’T1. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhbare Khambéyat ... 
Akhbé4re Sodagar ~ 
Anonymous - 
A'ry&i Dharm Prakésh ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 
Bombay Samachar ae 
Broach Mitr’... ses 
Broach SamA4ch4r ai 
Buddhi Prak4sh .,. 
Chakravak a 
Chandraprakdsh ,, 
Détardun .. ste 
Deshi Mitrx eae 
Dny4énoday& ai 
Dnyan Vardhak .,,, oe 
Duniyddad oe as 
Fursad _... on 

Gap Sap .. 

Gujarét Monthly J Journal 


Gul Afsh4n rT wane Tee 


Hindusthan 

Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.,.. 
K4side Mumbai ... . 
Kelavni ... 

Khambat Saméchér 
Madhur Vachan ... 


Manaranjak m aie 


Nitydnand oP 


Mara’trH1—continued. 


»..| Ahmednagar ... 
vee| NASIK .. one. 
is Ahmednagar soe 
eee — os 
vee| LOOMA .. eee 
eee Jalgaon eee 
..| Barwl ... S00 
Isl4mpur es 
vee] POONA ooo eee 
...| veola ... “eo 
...| Dijapur one 
...| bombay oe 
...| Poona ... ee 
...| Ratndgiri 
...| KArw 


...| Broach... oes 

_... Ahmedabad ... 
.,.| surat ... 06 

_..| Ahmedabad ... 

_..| Bombay = 

_,.| surat 

a Ahmedabad . 

are Wadhwau 200 

...| Rajkot | 

...| bombay. sz. 

..j surat ies 

| on 

«++ Ahmedabad .. 

-+-| Cambay “ 

++! Bombay in 

«++! Broach baa 
e+] Bombay ace 
oe Do. i 

oe Do. ne 
e+! Broach ie 
aia Do. an 
eee Ahmedabad eee 
eoo| Dohad'.,. mee 
ool Surat aid 
e+! Bombay ae 
eee} Surat is 
ee+| Broach a 
---| Bombay “ 
o-| Nadiad : 

.--| Bombay os 
eee Do. ece 
eee Limbdi eee 
e-| Bombay aN 
«e-/ Ahmedabad .., 
»ee| Bombay: se 
oe) Nadia : 

»--| Bombay a 

= Do. a 

.»-| Baroda A 

-..| Cambay is 
ee-| Bombay nid 
ooe| Surat . ius 


| Shol4pur 


Poona ... 


'| Sdt4ra ... 


Pen . 


Thana . 
.| Vengurla 


Karad ... 


| Kolh4pur 


Bombay 
Dhar .. 


Sdtdra... 


Wai 


'| Sétéra ... 
| Bombay 


beg Ae _— i 
a ae see 5 
Do ee i 175 
 —- bas 296 
Do. eee eee l eo 
Do. ee@e eee l 
Do. eee eee 350 
_— 6 se 400 
Monthly oe ° 200 
Weekly +i 
Do. ‘ 925 
Monthly ° 300 
Weekly ... ‘ 200 | 
Do. , 275 
Do. ; 100 
Do. 350 
a ‘ 200 
Do. 250 
“eee in 
Do. : 300 
Do: ‘ 180 
Do. 310 
Do. ° . 2 00 
Monthly ° 500 
Weekly ° - 
Do. . e oes 
Do. ‘ 325 
Do. 100 


...| Weekly ,,, ‘ 300 
a Do. . 264 
...| Bi-weekly kn 
»-.| Weekly . ned 
Do. 1,536 
ae sea 600 
; oe eer} = (Gs s BH 
; Do. oe ee 
..| Bi- -weekly ° 
..| Weekly ... ° r 786 
2. ; 809 
ot ae 200 
...| Weekly ... ian 25 
“ 3 ms 125 
il A ews nS 1,000 
..| Weekly ... nee 500 
..| Monthly ... bea 394 
© oe oes 325 
sod SI ede ioe 1,340 
..| Weekly ... 539 
en Do. : 600 
»e-/ Monthly ... 675 
...| Weekly ° 68 
- _— 375 
= Do. 585 
a Do. ? 1,200 
...| Monthly a 475 : 
<<ck aa ; 000° 
.-.| Weekly al eee 
te Monthly aad 350 
...{ Fortni htly see 500 
.. | Mont Y « ta 300 
—— s 900 
...| Weekly : Pets 
sia SE hes one 800 
...| Monthly .,. 1,350 
...| Weekly .., a 100 
eof Do. ad 2,431 
bie Tri-weekly pea 1,500 
--+| Monthly ,.. nee 3795 
.eo| Weekly . P rae 
...| Monthly 1,412 
oe Do eee eee eee 
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Number of 


No. | _ Names of Newspapers. | Place of Publication. Edition. Copies issue. 


GusJARA’ TI—continued, : ‘ 


118 The Nure Elam raiacis —— ote Gee Bombay eee eee Monthly ee® eee | 400 
119 | » Nydyadarshak ... .. +» oof Ahmedabad ...  oee| Weekly ... 500 
120 », Pakhvddydéni Majah _... en »--| Bombay --  —‘eee| Fortnightly nee 


121 », Parsi Punch ies ses ie wt ae ose el WET bes des 225 
122 | y, Praja Mata Loe eee eee eee ieee ieee eee 490 
123 »» Praja Mitra oe eee sco weet UES ‘ed oe. oe 950 
124 » Rdjyabhakta ... .«. 4. «| Bombay “no le oe wa”6hUlVrlU 
125 »» Rewa Kantha Samachar... =... | Godhra ‘i. fo ee a 100 
126 », Samsher B&hédur is ae «| Ahmedabad ... ne Se ney 200 
127 »» satya Mitra aS ga ..| Bombay éée icf a ive 400 
128 5 Satyavakta see eve eb ee} Do. ose — ee oe 600 
129 » satyodaya a oe ee ee eee 61 
130 | ,, Saurdshtris Darpan eos = eee Ss wes | DNA Gad oe ee 398 
131 », Shriméli Shubhechchhak mee | JAmMnagar oe. aa bee 375 
198-| 5 CBO ek te oe] BOM a eee 700 
133 »5 Stri Sadbodh Ratné ... ve ost, DO. ‘ai at a ees ea ee 
134 » Subodh Prakash ... wit mp .»+| Limbdi oe’ et a ee bal 1,150 
135 », Svadesh Bandhu...  ... oo. ee] Mahudha... jus) WUQOMEY: bcs 200 
136 »» svadesh Vatsal ... ove ese = ee | Bombay eu ...| Monthly...  . 423 
137 | , Udichya Hitechchhu Patri ...  ...! Ahmedabad ... a 200 
138 | ,, Vidnydn Vilas... vee ise oee| RAjkot ‘ P ao ue "61 
139 »» Vidya Mitra ies ‘ee see ...| Bombay ke ; a hee ; 300 
140 » Yajdan Parast... eve Pon we: aa ie ...| Weekly ... ee 500 
| ANGLO-KA'NARESE. 
141 | The Kannada Suvarte... ... vo ose Bombay ove ooo) Weekly ... i 920 
Ka'NARESE. 
142 | The Chandroday’ van one oes «| Dharw4r 04s .».| Weekly ... bac 180 
143 » Havyak Subodh... ... ... — ...| Bombay ee ee eee 100 
144 » Karn&tak Patr&é ... .«.  .. «| Dhdrwar ee i eee _ 810 
145 » Nasik Ranjini... ... cco sow o| GAG sve a aes 300 
146 » satya Vritt ian sia ian wa a sv a eer sa os 
ANGLO-SANSKBIT, | 
. 147 | The Girv4na Tarangini ion ee =o | Dharwar oes --| Fortnightly ... 75 
Hinpl. 
148 | The Bharata Bhrata ... ine a ae | Fortnightly _,.. ses 
149 », Brdbm: Patrika ... see ose me ee ee-| Monthly ... oe 400 
150 | ,,. Ratnaprakash Ratldm ... vine .-.| Ratl4m —ae eee ose 
151 » Sugrihini... = “— of —n ar ---| Monthly... —... oes 
Urpv. 
152 | The Akhbdre Ratan Prakash Ratl4m ...| Ratlém Be »..| Weekly 106 ae ie 
13 » Charkhari Akhbar ses ee le ...| Fortnightly ... ove 
154 » Dhar State Gazette he sisi cost DDRF oe oo. Weekly ... rae wie 
155 | ,, Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... _ ...| Jhowra ee oe ae ee ee 
156 », Kushful Akhbar... ... ove --.| Bombay cas a Ge ee ee 350 
PERSIAN. | 7 
157 | The Iklil ... oe as »-.| Karachi cco meet WROMIET sce os . 
ARABIC, 
158 | The Nukhbat-El-Akhbar _.., oe »».| Bombay occ = ove WOKIY ,.. wai 95 


ENGLISH, Mara’tHI AND HInpI. 
159 |The Pandit... ... eae. oak ban. peek OME dus as 1126 


MaRa'THI AND GUJARA'TI. ? 
The Baroda Vatsal eee eee eee eee Baroda eve eee Weekly eco See 1,410 


pum 
or) 
© 


Urpvu anpD PERSIAN. 
161 | The Khayir KhéheIslim ...  ... _ ...| Bombay aoe. |. ee is 


SINDI- 
162 | The Miéawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi 8) o.| Weekly ... os 360 
163 99 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do, eee eee : 200 


164 99 Sind Sudhér eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee ee@ 500 


‘es 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Pp sper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, | 


(©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that pene in the © 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay roccevens & One peculiar feature of this system is that when the ong a (Sl 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(S] =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, — 
aever placed at the end of aword, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears.to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. é 


5 
~ Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 20th January, writes:—The St. 
James’ Gazette, which does not profess any love for 
the Indian National Congress and which very recently 
special officer to watch the stJed the Congresswdll4s “the Indian Parnellites,” 
proceedings of the Indian hat OColsnel Gand hae bs q 4 
National Congress and re. S88y8 that Colonel Henderson has been deputed to 
marks uponit. ~ watch the operations of the Congress and to note the 
exuberance of the Native press. Bravo! What next P 
Colonel Henderson is said to have distinguished himself in repressing the Thugs. 
So his present appointment is made probably on the supposition that the Con- 
gresswallds are as bad as the Thugs. But the rumour seems to be a wild one. 
Probably the wish was father to the thought here. Butif the rumour turns out 
correct, we think we need not be afraid. What is. there in the inoffensive 
deliberations of the Congress or in the utterances of the vernacular press for 
the Government to be alarmed at? On the contrary, ifa real watch be kept, it 
will show Government the true loyalty of the people and the reasonableness 
of the demands of the Congress. That would surely not be a bad result. 


2. The Shubh Suchak (62), in its issue of the 18th January, says :—Though 
the reporters of the Anglo-Indian newspapers watched the proceedings of 
the Congress vigilantly they could find nothing wrong in it. But the Gov- 
ernment reporter finds many defects in the Congress to the great astonish- 
ment of the public. If the Government intends to. put a stop to the Con- 
gress by main force it can do so easily. But it is very lucky that Mr. Caine, 
M.P., Sir William Digby and several others have been eye-witnesses of the work 
of the Congress. [The Arunodayd (20), in its issue of the 20th January, says 
that it will be dangerous for Government to suppress the Congress by main 
force. | , } 


‘ Alleged appointment of a 


8. The Dnydnodayd (10), in its issue of the 24th January, says that it is 

. tein ang Serenge and much to be regretted that while some 
om ee ee ccs, members of Parliament came all the way from England 

ft as to India to personally witness the proceedings of the 
Indian National Congress with a view to form a correct opinion about the 
ability and loyalty of its members, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, who resides in the neighbourhood of the Lowther Castle where the 
Congress meetings were held, should not have attended it and availed himself 
of the opportunity of acquainting himself with its full particulars. 


74, The Khandesh Chitraguptd (40), in its issue of the 20th January, requests 
the people of Dhulia to hold a public meeting for 

_Funds for the Indian making arrangements to raise by public subscription 
casa Rigo nag 4 2 Rs. 1,000 from the Khaéndesh District for being contri- 
th cate! buted towards the expenses of the Congress meeting 
caamnemmenit which will be held either at Bombay or at Poona at the 


close of the current year. 


5. The Pratod (52), in its issue of the 21st January, advises the people of 
a India to always bear in mind the good advice of the 
1 pave to ie — — Irish patriot, Mr. Parnell, to the people of Ireland, that 
9 Tp toll lle oe they should never insult the Government ‘with whom 

‘they are fighting for their rights, and says that although 
there is a similarity between the grievances of Irishmen and those of the Indians 
the latter have not the strength of unity which the former possess, that the 
people of India will get their rights as soon as the difference between them and 
the Irish people vanishes, that it will then be difficult for the British to rule over 
@ country which is at a distance of 10,000 miles from their own, that the more 
the people of India are educated the more difficult will it be for the British 
to rule over them, and that the people of India should conquer the Govern- 
ment by the force of wisdom. | 

con 1288—2 


6. In alluding to the report that the Press Commissioner’s office will be 
.... abolished from April next, the Bombay Samachar (92), 
Ba ely Ti rs Sy ry in its issue of the 23rd January, says :—For a time 
visgioner’s office. -—s after the opening of the Press Commissioner's office 
} the Native press received a good help from the Com- 
missioner in getting official news. Latterly the work done by this office has 
been very trifling and unimportant. It supplied to the press at long . intervals 
news which it did not care to have. Properly speaking, the Press Commis- 
sioner’s department ought to be reformed as it can be of much use in supplying 
official news to the Native press, which is in sad want of it, and itis to be 
hoped that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will do so. [The Jdme Jamshed 
(108), in its issue of the same date, expresses similar sentiments.] —_ 


7. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 20th January, says :—Consider- 

” P ing the long service and old age of Colonel Bulkley, 

o bal Bulkley. | ._ the punishment awarded to him appears to be some- 

ae what severe. No doubt he showed culpable negligence 

in discharging his official responsibility and in making repeated demands 

on the regimental money, but punishmént of a somewhat moderate type 

would have served the ends of justice just as well. [The Arunodayd (20), in 

its issue of the 20th January, says that if Colonel Bulkley has been charged 
simply with negligence the sentence passed upon him must be said to be severe, 
but that the president and members of the court-martial which tried him being 
experienced and responsible officers, there is no ground for saying that they 
have been either partial or inconsiderate in deciding the case. } ; 


8. The TZelagu Mitrd (18), in its issue of the 26th January, says :—lIt 
is rumoured that the Mdmlatddrs concerned in the 
Crawford case will alone have to suffer from the inveati- 

gation of the case. The bribes received by Mr. Craw- 

ford will be said to have been received by Hanmantrao, and the Mamlatdérs will 
be stigmatised as bad characters. Regret will be expressed for Mr. Crawford 
having been put to unnecessary expense, Government will be asked to pay the 
whole of it, and in order to fill up the consequent gap in the treasury 
money will be forcibly collected from the poor rayats. Such is the rumour 
— current. 


The rumoured decision of 
the Crawford Commission. 


9. In noticing the protest made by Justices Birdwood and Jardine 
against the retention of such Mdmlatddrs as have 
Protest made by Justices deposed on oath that they have given bribes, the 


Birdwood and Jardineagainst ‘ ae : 
7. ae on i Jame Jamshed (92), in its issue. of the 23rd January, 


giving Mémlatdérsin Govern. 84Y8 :—The whole of the Native and European public 
ment ser vice. | agree with the protesting Judges. Most of the other 
Judges of the High Court are also of the same opinion. « 
The arguments set forth by Justice Jardine in support of his position are 
irrefutable, and the Government of Bombay ought to adopt the view taken by 
the learned Judge. In the resolution passed upon the protest by Government 
it is observed that the question should not have been raised at an-inconvenient 
time when witnesses were being examined against Mr. Crawford before the 
Commission. This view is not correct, but supposing it to be so, now that the 
Commission has dispersed there ought to be no delay in visiting the defaulting 
Md4mlatdars with the punishment they richly deserve. These Mémlatdars could 
not have received an assurance directly from Government that they would not 
only not be eventually prosecuted, but would also be retained in their respective 
offices. If any Government officer has given them such a promise, he must 
have done it on his own responsibility and Government are not bound to 
respect the unauthorised proceeding. The public do not ask that these Mém- 
latddrs should be criminally prosecuted, but only require that they should not be 
retained any longer in Government service, and hope that Government will not 
fail in their duty in this matter. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (88) of the 24th 
January makes similar remarks. | ; 


. 10. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 25th January, says :— 
The reply given by Government to the protest made by Justices Birdwood and 
Jardine against the retention in service of certain Mémlatddrs alleged to have 
purchased their offices by giving bribes, is just and in accordance with the view 
entertained by the public on the subject. The honourable Judges were moved 
to submit the protest by a desire to preserve the ag of the judicial service, 
but they forgot to consider the great inconvenience that would be caused by 
the protest while witnesses were being examined before the Crawford Com- 
mission. : 


11. While writing on the subject of agriculturists and Government, the 
Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 20th January says :—At 
The levy of land revenue the beginning of the British rule in India the Govern- 
by British Government and ment levied land revenue at the rate of one-fourth of 
a circular order about remis- | . 
daae tn the Konkan. the produce of the field, but that rate has been subse- 
quently gradually raised and the farmer is now hardly - 
able to maintain himself and the men who labour with him in the field after paying 
the Government due. Under Native Governments land revenue was levied ac- 
cording to the condition of the crop; but that practice was abolished under the 
British rule, and it is now a rule that the fixed assessment of the land revenue 
must be collected whether the field yields any produce or not. This oppressive 
rule has reduced the cultivators to a wretched condition which is beyond all 
description. The produce of land is dependent upon circumstances which are 
beyond the control of man, and Government being inexorable in its demands 
the cultivator is compelled to pay the Government due from resources other 
than the produce of his land and feels oppressed by this treatment. This year 
there was insufficient rain in the Konkan districts and the Government has 
kindly made arrangements to give a little remission to the cultivators, but they 
are such as the people consider to be partial ; for, it is said that a circular order 
has been issued to the effect that remissions of land revenue should be granted 
only in those cases in which the cultivators have no relatives who can add to 
the earnings of the family from other than agricultural sources. Now is not this 
order ufijust? Does it behove Government to look to other sources of income 
in collecting its land revenue? Our people believe that the British people are 
not plunderers but rulers, and Government should remember that if it looks 
solely to its own interests without caring for the subject-people, the popular 
belief above referred to will give way to a contrary feeling. | 


12. One Posha Sadu Patil, an inhabitant of the village of Odhdngi in the 
- Pen Taluka, writing to the Sudhdkar (63) in its issue 
Distress inthe Pen Taluka of the 19th January, says that on account of the total 
of the Koldba District and failure of the rice crop this year in that part of the 
the necessity for affording |. ; , sa 
relief to the agriculturists, | Country, which annually supplies large quantities 
: of rice to other districts, the people are in a very 
miserable condition, that the people have nomoney with which to buy seed 
for the next year, that it is a hardship to them that they‘should be hard-pressed 
for land revenue, that the District Collector who has been informed of the 
real state. of things has not yet listened to their grievances in the matter, 
that they should not be dunned for land revenue until they again represent 
their condition to the District Collector, and that Government should kindly 
consider this matter snd grant relief to the rayats. The editor of the paper 
also recommends the Collector to kindly grant relief to the people without 
waiting for Government orders in the matter. 


13. The Anonymous (89), in its issue of the 20th January, says :—Though 
there have been no crops in some parts of the Broach 
District this year on account of a failure of the rains, 
District. aki the instalments of land revenue have been called 

for one month earlier than usual. This is evidently 
an injustice to the unfortunate farmers who have lost their crops, and shows 
how careless the district officials are to the interests of the farmers. 


Recovery of instalments of 
land revenue in the Broach 


14, The Vritt Sudha (72), in its issue of the 22nd January, says that it. 


Missing of some records from 
the Engineer’s office at Satara 
and the suspension of persons 
from Government service in 
connection therewith. 


is much concerned at the strange decision arrived at in 
the matter of the missing of some official papers from_ 
the Engineer’s office at Sdtdra, that among the persons 
suspended until the missing papers should be found 
there are some who had not the least connection with 
the papers, that it 1s much to be regretted that in this 


matter which was brought to the notice of His Excellency the Governor the 
latter should not have considered how far the subordinates and the supervising 
officers were to be blamed, and that the mistake of suspending persons who 
had no connection with the affair should have been committed by His Excel- 


lency through oversight and on the strength of groundless assertions made by - 
the subordinates in the department. 


15. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11) of the 2tst and the Dnydn Chakshu (9). 


Recent appointments to the 
posts of the Curator, Govern- 
ment Central Book Depét, 
and the Vice-Principal of the 
Poona Training College, dis- 
approved. 


of the 23rd January say that although they have’ 


nothing to say against Mr. Sabde personally as Vice- 


Principal of the Poona Training College, still they are 
very sorry to see that in making his appointment the 
Director of Public Instruction has overlooked the 
claims of Mr. Devkule, who is one of the ablest and 
old servants in the Educational Department. These 


newspapers add that a similar mistake has been committed by the Director 
of Public Instruction in filling up the post of the Curator, Government Central 
Book Depét, Bombay, and that it is to be hoped that he will reconsider both 


these appointments. 


16. A few newspapers of the week refer to the statement in the Report. 


A request to the Bombay 
Government to publish the 
names of the Native news- 

pers which are said to have 
tole conducted by persons 
convicted of theft and simi- 
lar other offences. 


on the Administration of the Bombay Presidency for 
the year 1887-88 that “out of the 63 newspapers 
started in 1885, 1886 and 1887, 24 or over 40 per 
cent. were edited by men either dismissed from the 
Government service, or convicted of theft, breach: 
of trust and similar offences, or notorious for loose. 


character, or of unknown social status and limited 
education, or by school-boys, religious mendicauts and the like,” and observe that | 
the whole statement, and particularly that part of it which says that editors. of 
some Native newspapers were men convicted of theft, breach of trust and similar 
offences, requires to be seriously considered by all the Native newspapers in the 
Bombay Presidency, that instead of making such a vague assertion Government 
ought to have published the names of the newspapers whose editors were con- 
victed of the specified offences and that the sooner the newspapers in the hands 
of such persons are stopped by Government the better, and earnestly call upon. 
Government to publish the names of these papers so that the respectable portion 
of the press may sever all connection with them. 


17. The Guardt Mitra (79), in its — the 20th January, concurs in 

a - the opinion recorded in the Bombay Administration | 
oak ak Pr Atdas Report for 1887-88 about the rte: Me: of a large 
papers of the Bombay Presi- number of the vernacular newspapers started in 1885, 
dency confirmed. 1886 and 1887 being persons of questionable charac- 
ter or limited education, and observes :—These and some of the older papers 
of the lower grade have by their writings brought shame on the Native press, 
which ought to establish a Newspaper Association composed of the older and 
respectable members of the ada under such rules as would serve to keep up the 
high position of the vernacular portion of the Fourth Estate. [The Hitechchhu 
(80) of Ahmedabad of the 24th January expresses similar sentiments. | 


18, The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 20th January, writes:— 


Gangs of Beluchis in the 
Southern Konkan and the 


consequent alarm among the 
inhabitants. 


Complaints from parts of Southern Konkan are rife. 
that the presence of large gangs of Beluchi traders in 

villages and small towns has caused great uneasiness 
among the people. These gangs are said'to be accom- 
panied by the poles. but the restraints exercised 


upon their thieving propensities are so ineffectual’that poor people have often 


9 

to give up their things simply to secure freedom from harm. For aught we 
know to the contrary, the reports may be more or less exaggerated, but it can- 
not be denied that these thieving traders often take the law into their own 
hands, and the result may easily be imagined. What we would ask Government 
to do in this matter is either not to allow them to travel in gangs, or to 
strengthen the usually weak escort of the police. When in a city like Bombay 
the safety of the-citizen is often in danger, what amount of trepidation villagers 
must be in when gangs of these pseudo-traders put in their appearance amongst 
them, almost disarmed as they are for purposes of self-defence and not used to 
barbarity and rough treatment! We hope that the responsible authorities will 
try every means in their power to minimise the evil and to restore confidence 
among the people. : 


19. Referring to news from Ndgpore that the Khd4mgaon agent of Ralli 

Brothers & Company having shot a cow, the Hindu 

cotton-dealers of that part of the country have stopped 

| dealings with the company, the Poona Vasbhav (49), 
in its issue of the 20th January, thanks the dealers and assures the Hindus 
in other places that if they stop all intercourse with the cow-killers as the Berar 
dealers have done, cow-slaughter will be put a stop to at once without any other 
exertions on their part. | 


Advice to Hindus in the 
matter of cow-slaughter, 


20. The Muawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi (162), : _ issue of the 13th 
.,;, January, says:—It has afforded us great pleasure to 
Phe pagent Bian learn that in the Darbdr which the Delaasliahasies 
Bahédur Kédirdid Khdn in Sind held at Naushahro on the New Year’s day, 
Gul Khén, Deputy Collector, he recognised the valuable services rendered b 
a | Khén Bahddur Kédirdéd Khan and presented him 
with a rifle from his Toshakhana. The Commissioner in Sind was also highly 
pleased to see the technical school at Kandiaro. The services rendered by the ' 
said Khdn Bahddur to Government, to the subject population and to the 
Mahomedan cause are well known. His official superiors have also invari- 
ably spoken highly of him. We therefore hope that Government may be 
pleased to appreciate his services by conferring on him some substantial 
mark of distinction. 3 : 


21. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 20th January, writes :— 
_’ We are glad that the Bombay police have at last 
rhe Bombay police autho- Hoynced upon four gangs of thieves and got them 
rities praised for calling gangs : - | 
al tales ka nae. condignly punished, This fact pretty clearly proves 
that the recent uneasiness and complaints on the score 
of want of public safety were not quite imaginary. People may or may not be 
timid, but the mere iteration of the epithet supported by a Government resolu- 
tion on the subject can hardly be a refutation of the reality of the complaints, 
since the police themselves seem to recognise an increase in certain classes of 
crime. The ventilation of the complaints was not probably meant for the 
condemnation of the police, but for securing greater departmental efficiency, and 
we have confidence in our present worthy Police Commissioner and believe 
that he will stamp out the evil and make public safety doubly sure. The Bombay 
public, to whom, as to every one else, personal safety is of paramount importance, 
will be most willing to co-operate with our police in the detection of crime, 
but a reciprocation on their part is as much needed as readiness on the part of 
the people in the matter, and we have no doubt that there will be the. requisite 
co-operation and the requisite reciprocation. 


22. The Sind Sudhdér (164), in its issue of the 12th January, says :— 

| | Several complaints have reached us of the number of 
miter OF thefts com- thefts committed at Kardchi. We hear that onl 

local police authorities, Yesterday evening, at 6-30 P.m., property worth Rs. 200 

was stolen from the house of Misir Manglome resid- 

ing in the Khushdlrai street. No trace of the thieves. has as yet been found. 

The police ought to open their eyes and keep a vigilant, watch, otherwise the 

Security of life and property will be endangered. one 
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98, Tho Muin-ul-Isldm (168), in its issue of the 11th January, says :— 

; Considerable inconvenience is experienced by the 
yeng! —- rele people of Amri and the .adjacent villages for want 
Saints ta Sindy St*é«tE:«& «ost Office there. In the whole of the Manj- 
hand Tdéluka there are only two post offices, one 

at Mdnjhand and the other at Laki. All letters addressed to the inhabit- 
ants of Amri are in the first instance received by the post offiee of Laki, 
whence they are conveyed by a rural messenger to Amri and delivered there. 
Besides, the rural messenger’s beat extends over an area of 40 square miles, 
The enormous delay that thus takes place in the delivery of the post causes 
considerable inconvenience to the population, and more especially to the trading 
classes. The matter was represented to the Mukhtydrkar and to the Collector, 


‘but no steps appear to bave been taken. The arrangements for the despatch 


of the post are still more unsatisfactory. The people are obliged to. walk to 
the Amri railway station in the cold at night, and no letter-box being kept — 
there, are compelled to wait until the arrival of the mail train. Besides this, 


. the r have to go to the Laki post office, which is at a great distance from 
1 


Amri, if they want to get a letter registered or to obtain a money-order. The 
hardship thus endured by them is indescribable. No one can understand why 
a sub-post-office has not been opened at Amri, seeing that it is not only a 
railway station, but there are in it a police thdna, cattle-pound and Tapadar’s 
dera. Itis therefore to be hoped that high officers of Government will see to 


this and remove the hardship complained of. 


Parr Il.— Education. 


24. In noticing the address of the Chancellor at the recent Convocation 

; of the Calcutta University, the Bombay Sumdchar 

Psd snc ag ya (92), in its issue of the 22nd January, says :—The 
Calcutta University. assurance conveyed by His Excellency Lord Lans- 


downe that Government had no intention whatever 


of stinting high education is gratifying, but the public is not likely to be 


satisfied with it in the face of past experience of similar promises not being. 
scrupulously kept. His Excellency Lord Reay gave a similar assurance 
during his recent visit to Kd4rwdr, and notwithstanding it high education is 


being unkindly treated. The most recent instance of this kind of treatment 


is afforded by the reply sent by Mr. Lee-Warner to the memorial of the 
Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha on the subject of the proposed abolition of the 
Government High School at Poona, intimating that high schools will be 
allowed to remain only if they be able to maintain themselves. The reply 
seems to indicate that Government do not consider it their duty to support 
secondary education, and wish to get rid of the burden. This state of things is 
to be much regretted. If Government wish that the fears of the public on the 
subject should be allayed, they should change the policy recently adopted by 
them with regard to high education, which should be freed from the pressure 
to which it is subjected. It is also gratifying that Lord Lansdowne should have 
drawn attention to the absence of educational arrangements suited to the prac- 
tical wants of the country. But particular care ought to be taken that in 
roviding technical schools the progress of high education is not checked. 
The Jéme Jamshed (108) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


25. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 24th January, says :—In 
his address at the Convocation of the Calcutta University His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne distinctly said that Government would not curtail the expenditure 
at present incurred on education. His Excellency has given this assurance in 
time. People were disappointed at the absence of any declaration about the 
future educational policy of Government in His Excellency Lord Reay’s speech 
at the Convocation of the Bombay University, but they will be very glad now 
that the point has been cleared by His Excellency the Viceroy. May this assur- 


ance be carried out and long life be given to the schools whose fate is at 


present uncertain ! 
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96. The Telagu Mitrd (18), in its issue of the 19th January, says:— 
? . , _ Learned men are required to carry on the admi- 
The benefits which will nistration of a country satisfactorily, but they are 
acorue to India if Govern- qyite useless for acquiring an empire, which work 
ment withdraw from high : , : . 
education. requires men clever in the use of the sword. In a 
country where foreigners have acquired supremacy 
it is good that the people should be ignorant, impudent and shameless rather 
than educated. Such men are necessarily superstitious, and though it is not 
probable for a large number of them to act in harmony with each other, yet 
they can form gangs of from 5 to 50 meneach. They are adventurous and afraid 
of nothing in the accomplishment of their aims. If about fifty such gangs-are 
unanimous in any matter, and act under the control of a shrewd man of 
their own, they will without doubt put down the supremacy of foreigners. 
Really speaking, India at the present moment requires such men and 
neither philosophers nor men of high education. In other words, the country 
does not at present require education which will drive away superstition, and 
in thinking of withdrawing from high education Government must be said to 
be in a sense sowing the seeds of our future well-being. There is no hope that 
our people will by their education restore Native rule to India, but it can 
authoritatively be shown that if they remain illiterate they will be able to do 
it. In support of this assertion may be cited the historical facts of the founda- 
tion of the Mardtha Empire by Shivdji with the assistance of the ignorant 
people of Maval and of the overthrow ot the Native rule under the régime of the 
three and half wise men whose fame had reached England. In brief, the 
practice ot manly exercise, the promotion of health and the reading of military 
history are more beneficial to this country than the acquisition of liberal edu- 
cation. We therefore request that Government will be kind enough to carry 
out their intention of discouraging high education and will open gymnasia in 
place of the present high schools. If, however, Government do not carry out. 
their proposal, our people should not be backward in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, for, it has its own benefits. 


27. The Indu Prdkash (12), in its issue of the 21st January, writes :—Mr. 

Ce Lee-Warner’s letter to Mr, Chatfield explaining the 

omen dees — of the new policy of Government in regard to education 
a is at once a relief and a disappointment. It relieves 

the anxiety that our high schools were doomed to immediate extinction ; 
but it raises a further anxiety that the measure contemplated by Govern- 
ment may result in a like fate befure long. Government now pledges. 
its word that high schools will not be abolished, and thus the Poona High 
School which was generally supposed to be beyond rescue is saved. The 
Ahmednagar High School too, we take it, remains a Government institution. 
Thus far the reversal of the contemplated pulicy 1s a graceful deference to 
public opinion. But the condition with which the restoration is clogged 
almost annihilates the goodness of the act. The condition proposed is-that the 
fees should be raised all round so as to make the schools self-supporting. 
Government is nut unconscious of the fact that the raising of fees may lead to 
a falling off in attendance, and that the increased fees will press heavily upon 
a large class of pecple. To relieve this pressure it is proposed to allow 
in each school a certain number of free and reduced-fee studentships, to be 
distributed according to the old rules and on a general examination: We are 
thankful that the high schools have been saved from extinction, but we fear 
the condition imposed upon their continued existence will subject them to slow 
death. The fees at present levied in the mofussil schools are heavy enough and 
in many cases prohibitive. We know for a fact that many a poor and middle- 
class boy has to give up his school course, and the cost of education is.a severe 
burden on many a family. To enhance the cost further means an absolute 
denial of education to many a student. ‘here are many families who are tov 
poor to pay such enhanced fees and too proud to beg or to sue for free-student- 
ships. The only resource is a large growth of private schools, but these too, 
unless they choose to be independent of Government aid, will have to conform 
to Government rates of fees. We are surprised that in spite of all remonstrance 
Government is determined to make itself rich at the expense of the education of 
the people. But what will Government gain after all by this short-sighted 


ae 


parsimony? We doubt if Government will be very much better than it now 
is. Ina country where free education at the house of the teacher is the time- 
honoured tradition, any imposition of fees must be felt burdensome, but 
perhaps it is now too late to complain of that. It is one of the onerous bequests 
of the Education Commission, and it is a misfortune of this presidency that a 
member of the Commission who has made high fees one of his favourite 
crotchets controls the destinies of the Education Department at this time. But 
surely there is a limit to the riding of hobbies and tothe niggardliness of 
Government. 


28. The Pratod (52), in its issue of the 21st January, refers to the letter 
from the Secretary to Government in the Educational Department to the 
- Director of Public Instruction, and remarks :—From this letter our readers will 
clearly see how Government have withdrawn themselves from the work of 
public instruction. Nobody needs to be told that when the policy embodied in 
the letter in question is carried out, how difficult it will be for people to get 
either primary or secondary education. Although we cannot foretell the result of 
this new policy, it is certain that as long as people are receiving education there is - 
no fear of any excitement among them; but when:darkness overshadows them, 
we are afraid their loyalty might be shaken. If Government knowingly issue 
such fearful resolutions, we think they are tired of our loyalty. 


29. The Kalpataru (36), in its issue of the 20th January, is surprised to 
see Government curtailing the expenditure of the Educational Department instead 
of abolishing any other department, because, it says, the latter course would 
throw some of their own people out of employment, and remarks :—Government. 
have abandoned their intention of abolishing the high schools and published 
their proposal for increasing the school-fees. Will anybody say that they will 
encourage education by doing so and introducing new examinations like the - 
University School Final Examination? Comparing the percentage of the total 
revenue that is spent on education in this country with that spent in other 
countries, the former is found to be very low. Whata blunder it is that Govern- 
ment should curtail the already very small amount of money spent on educa- 
tion! What sort of policy is it to say on one hand that it is ridiculous to concede 
the privilege of sending representatives to the Legislative Councils to the people 
of India when only 5 or 6 per cent, of them know their vernacular language and 
hardly one per cent. know the English language, and, on the other, to deal a blow 
to education? IJtisa mistake to be now afraid of the results of education, for 


they were already foreseen when the policy was first inaugurated in this 
country. 


30. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 20th January, writes :— 
This being the first time His Excellency Lord Reay 
Py von - neds gmap A was to preside at the Convocation as Chancellor of the 
ae ee pe ~6Bombay University, the public, especially the Native 
Uuivecsity. 7 Seay caalar a it, loko evar with acs interest to His 
Excellency’s pronouncement of the policy of Govern- 
ment with regard to education. In this expectation those who were most curious 
were most disappointed. His Excellency dwelt at length on other topics but 
this. It has been urged that his reticence was due to the fact that Lord Reay 
addressed the Convocation as Chancellor, and not as Governor of Bombay. So 
far the explanation is reasonable enough. But if there was one occasion more 
than another on which the rapid change which is taking place in the policy 
of Government could have been explained, it was when His Excellency was 
taking the public into his confidence in matters vitally affecting the interests of 
education. We may attribute His Excellency’s silence, we think, to the fact 
that Lord Reay does not share the yiews of the Supreme Government as to 
the expediency of the new policy, but is forced to carry it out under the 
inexorable demands of that Government. Is it not curious that whereas the. 
question which vitally interests the middle classes in England at the present 
day is how best to make education free, the anxiety which troubles the mind 
of the Government of India is how to make it dear and dearer to a prohibitive 
point? The benefits of high educatjon are put forth with all the eloquence 
which the theme admits of, while the sources from which high education draws 
jts yitality are being dried up, if not cut off, : 
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31. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 20th January, says :—We 
cannot too highly praise the Convocation speech of His Excellency Lord Reay. 
It contains much information and is full of wholesome advice for students and 
Nutive Princes. We think that His Excellency’s speech is worth considering 
by every sensible person. Looking to the able manner in which all the sub- 
jects touched upon therein are discussed, everyone will admit that the speech 
us.the best-of its kind. His Lordship’s silence about the educational policy 
-of:‘Government has given rise to the fear:that the Educational Department is 
gure to meet with some.danger, and has disappoirted the people. We request His 
Excellency the Governor to fight with the Supreme Government in the interests 
of the Educational Department in order to make it quite safe, and to envourage 
‘the people by removing the cause of their disappointment. 


32. ‘The Makrdtia (2), in its issue of the 20th January, writes :—If His 
Excellency Lord Reay’s Convocation speech was studiously silent on almost all 
the practical questions of the day, it was singularly eloquent and instructive on 
the subject of the duties and the ideal of a real University. It has been a fashion 
hitherto to address the Convocation speech to the new graduates solely, exhorting 
them to. make the best of their education by finding out new outlets for their 
energies, and so.on. But Lord Reay rises higher, and with all the authority 
of a distinguished educationist, Mabie even than his high office, lays hefore 
the members of the University the high ideal which they should constantly 
place before their eyes in discharging their duties. It is this part of the 
speech that is most waluable—one that deserves to be constantly read and 
studied by all interested in the cause of education in this presidency. The 
question has indeed been discussed in the press, but never before was the ideal so 
authoritatively placed before the Fellows, at least mever with. so much force 
and fullness. Lord Reay has done a very valuable and eminent service to 
the cause of education in drawing the attention of the members of the Senate 
to what is expected from them. Tio despise such an ideal and to look to the 
present issues alone has ef late cometo be regarded as an evidence of the business 
capacity of an individual, and His Excellency’s advice, therefore, did not come 
too soon to dispel such false notions. We say that Lord Reay would have, how- 
ever, laid us under infinite obligations if he could have along with the ideal, 
given us some insight into how it was toe realised. The silence of the 
‘Chancellor on this point of ways:and means is a weak point in his speech. 
Sir Richard Temple once remarked in his Convocation speech, that while 
addressing them as a Chancellor he could not divest himself of his capacity as 
the Governor of the presidency, and we believe the same might be said of Lord 
Reay. It is admittedly one of the principal duties of a civilized Government 
to find out means to place education on a sound basis. But if we look to Lord 


Reay’s speech, we regret to find that sufficient stress has not been laid on this 
point. | ! 


33. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 21st January, writes :—The. 
address which His Excellency Lerd Reay delivered at the last Convocation of 
the Bombay University fully confirms the reputation as an educationist which 
His Lordship brought with him from Europe. The address is all that an 
academic es a ought to be. It ishighly learned and suggestive, and shows a 
comprehensive grasp of the larger educational questions. It portrays an ideal 
of a University which is very high indeed to reach, but which those concerned 
in the progress of our University would do well always to keep before their 
mind’s eye. The speech is indeed disappointing in one respect. Coming 
after so many years of expectation and disappointment, and at a time when 
the air is thick with rumours of a variety of changes in the educational admi- 
nistration, it was generally expected that the speech would be an occasion for 
some declaration of Government policy in regard to education. As we observed 
last week, here was an opportunity for the Government to set itself right in 
public opinion. Government cannot be unaware that there is considerable | 
uneasiness abroad in regard to the intentions of Government about education. 
A word or two from the Goyernor’s lips in regard to these intentions would 
have set at rest ,all uneasiness. It is idle to contend, as some apologists of 
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Government have contended, that Lord Reay spoke at the University as 
Chancellor and not as Governor of Bombay. The two functions can hardly be 
separated in the public mind. In fect His Lordship is Chancellor because he 
is Governor. It was a rare opportunity for His Excelleney to take the public 
into his confidence and allay their fears. Barring this omission, however, the 
address is an excellent exposition of many academie topies, and deserves the 
most careful study from all persons interested in education. 


$4. The Guardti (78), in its issue of the 20th January, writes :—The 
learned Chancellor of the University has delivered an address which 1s remark- 
able, both for the variety of subjects it dwells upon in a strikingly independent 
manner and also forjits suggestive thoughtfulness. We are, however, sorry that 
Lord Reay will not be among us for a long time to carry out the programme 
which he has conceived with admirable insight into the needs of modern civi- 
lization, and it becomes a serious and important question for the people of this 
presidency to consider the desirability of petitioning Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen to prolong his term of office, which has already been characterised by 
enlightened considerations of broad statesmanship. Next to Lord Ripon, Lord 
Reay has fully exhibited within the limited sphere of his duties that constructive 
nius which in a wider sphere for its exercise and wnder more favourable con- 
ditions of Indian finance would have laid the people under. deep and permanent. 
obligations. It would be infinitely better that the educationist and statesman 
who conceives an excellent programme should be himself entrusted with the 
carrying out of his ideal, at least in its initial stages, than that its execution should 
be undertaken by his successor who can hardly feel the same parental affection 
and enthusiasm for the development of the tender offspring of his predecessor. 
Besides, it is not every Governor or Chancellor who can be an architeet of 
kindly and genuine sympathies for the rising generation, Broad and genuine ~ 
sympathy, coupled with constructive genius, not the sympathy of a calculating 
diplomat, is a very rare commodity in this world, and those who are fortunate 
enough to obtain it for nothing fail grievously in the duties they owe to them- 
selves, if they do not try to prolong the use and enjoyment of their very valuable 
possession. 


85. Ina contributed article the Indian Spectator (1), m its issue of the 
20th January, writes :—Perhaps the best portion of His Lordship’s address: is 
the one that has reference to the ideal which our local University should con- 
stantly strive at. Thongh the ideal is excellent and must be accepted in the 
abstract by every sound educationist, we fear it will be impracticable for many 
a year tocome. It is a pity that His Lordship’s practical good sense wandered. 
here in the paths of ideal excellence. The standard of the Amsterdam - 
University held out before the local Senate is indeed an ennobling one; but 
it is most impracticable so far as an Indian University is concerned. The 
economie condition of the country must undergo an immense revolution before 
any attempt can be rationally made to follow in the wake of that unique 
University. Isit nota pity that Lord Reay should gravely propose to the 
local Senate to imitate the example of the Amsterdam University? Did His 
Lordship mean to throw the burden of high education from the provincial 
shoulders to the shoulders of the citizens? That would mean something 
like “ bleeding to death.” The proposal was neither statesmanlike nor practi- 
cal, and we are sorry His Lordship felt constrained to suggest it, eminently 
utilitarian as he ts in his ideas on education in general. Perhaps His Lordship 
‘was carried away by the grand and glowing picture of an ideal University he 
portrayed for the edification of his audience. But apart from these defects, it 
may be observed that the Convocation address is brimful of facts and sugges- 
tions which should be well studied by those interested in high education. We 
trust, in conclusion, that His Lordship will in his next attempt repair the 
mistake and supply the omission-made in this year’s Convocation address. 
[The Ltdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 20th January, observes that not a 
single thoughtful individual who has reflected on the present condition of edu- 


cation in India could endorse His Excellency Lord Reay’s ideal as a practical 
- one or even remotely realisable. } aS SS ee 


86. The Subodh Patrika (16), m its issue of the 20th January, writes :— 
The passion of the hour seems so strongly to run in 
the direction of sectional charity that one wonders 
where it is all toend. For many years. after the esta- 
_ bhlishment of the local University, not a single endow- 
‘ment was to be found in its books which was not open to all classes of the com- 
munity alike. Subsequently, however, it was discovered that one or two classes 
of young men stood more in need of pecuniary encouragement than others. 
This afforded a ready passage for the restrictive principle to enter. And now it 
has so much fallen in with the class spirit which is so dommant among us all, 
that there is some danger of the University being at no distant date called upon 
to administer as many tiny caste funds as there are sections and sub-sections of 
the Native community to be found in any part of the presidency. Is it not time 
for the University to consider if such work is perfectly consonant with its aims 
and ideals ? 


37. The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 24th January, 
after expressing dissatisfaction gt the list of new 
dine ares ‘ om! Bans Fellows of the Bombay University, says:—We are 
ton disapproved. y surprised to find in this list the name of Dr. Banks who 
dew: : tied to the trees certain villagers after stripping them 
of their clothes. Government were merciful to him and did not send him back 
to the Military Department ; but it is very improper to consider the person 
who oppressed the subjects eligible for the honour of a University Fellowship. 


88. The Kannadd Suvdrte (141), in its issue of the 18th January, says :— 
We are gratified to see the name of Rdéo Bahadur 
Approval of the appoint- Venkatrdéo Trimalrdo, B.A., LL.B., in the list of the 
ment of Réo Bahadur Ven- Fellows of the Bombay University this year. It is 
katrao Trimalrao as a Fello ; 
of the Bombay University.’ desirable to have a large number of Kénaresesknowin 
| men in the University in order that the condition of 
that language may be improved. : 


389. The Phen (3), in its issue of the 19th January, states that in a 
__. _ gertain Government school in Sind hoys were flogged 
— school-boysin Sind = fy styling, in the course of an essay, the British 
ogged for calling British ti. td . q hat th ah 
Government despotic. ndian Government despotic, and says that the punish- 
ment was barbarous and out of all proportion to the 
gravity of the offence, and that if the boys had the slightest doubt that the 
English Government is despotic, they, and, for the matter of that, we ourselves 
have not the slightest doubt that the management of schools in this country is 
extremely despotic. | 


40. The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 22nd January, says :—A cor- 
respondent from Rajkot writes that depending on the 
Ng The young Prince of representations of a back-biter, Mr. Macnaughten, 
ndod dismissed from the “weap ° ) . re. 
Ra; the Principal of the Réjkumar College, has dismissed 
4jkumar College. . i ole : 
from the College Kirdtsinh, the young Prince of 
Nandod, and a misunderstanding in connection with this matter having arisen 
between Mr, Macnaughten -and Mr. Tarkhad, the latter has applied for his 
transfer to sume other place. Mr. Macnaughten ought not to be so credu- 
lous, and should have enquired into the matter. Government will now do well 
to enquire into the subject. 


. be Bombay University 
end its funds from various 
sections of the community. 


Part III.—Raidways. 


41. Mr. B.S. Wadia, a “ first class traveller,” writing from Jabalpur to the 

 Kaiser-i-Hind (111), says in its issue of the 20th Janu- 

Treatment of first class ary :—On the 24th December last, some Hindu gentle- 
Native passengers on the ° 

G. L P, Railway. men took a first class reserved compartment in the 

Jabalpur mail train that was about to leave Bombay, 

and took their seats in it with their luggage. In the meantime a haughty 

European gentleman came into the compartment and insulted them by throwing 

out their luggage. They appealed to the European station master, but were 


scolded by the latter, who seemed to be afraid to remonstrate with the European 
gentleman. . | 7 
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Parr IV.—Munscipalities, 


42. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 24th January, says that 

on account of the system of holding frequent examina- 
Degeneration of the edu- tions and of the custom of early marriages the educated 
cated youths in rey and Natives have lost all strength, perseverance, ambition 
beet dy we Reg ¢foona and other manly qualities that are to be found in 
the youths of other countries; and referring to the 


activity shown by the people in England at the time of Parliamentary elections, 


exhorts the candidates for commissionerships in the Poona Municipality to 
manifest some activity of that sort and to show that they are fit to enjoy the 
important privilege of local self-government given to them. 


Part ¥Y.—WNative States. 


43. <A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of 

see | the 24th January, says :—While the Political Syperin- 

io cee A age ool by tendent of Palanpur and his Assistant, with their large 
Political Bepettatndeatalde establishments and followers, the Thanedfr, Faujdar, 
while moving in the district. Japtidir, K4rbhéri and other officials go on cireuit in 
the Agency limits, they purchase provisions and labour 

which do not appear to be paid for, and the dealers, suppliers and labourers 
have to bear the loss. The Superintendent and his Assistant may be taking 
receipts for payments made by them for provisions personally required, but no 


such arrangement seems to have been made in regard to their large establish- 


- ments. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretqriat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
6th February 1889. 
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Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. Arthur Crawford, Ce. : 
Protest made by Justice Birdwood and Jardine against the retention 
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The Bombay Samdchdr - 
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‘QNFIDENTIAL.) 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE: 
| WEEK ENDING 26ra JANUARY 1889. ) 


List of Newspapers published in Berar. 


ee 


Number 
of copies 
issued. 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. Edition. 


ANGLO-MaRa’THI. 


The Pramod Sindhu 
», Vaidarbh ... ies eid 
, Varhad (Berar) Samachar 


200 
2010 
250 


...| OUmrdwati (Amrdaoti).. 
| Akola 


Do. 


MARA THI. 


..-( Omrdwati (Amrdoti).. Monthly 
o| GROOM 5... .| Weekly 
.| Ellichpur Do. 


The Shetakari ... me 
», Shuddha Varhadi... 
» suryaként 


J. The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 18th January, writes :—The 
near approach of the hot weather suggests a few 
remarks on the subject of the May vacation. The 
vacation in Berar commences on the 15th of May, a. 
very inconvenient date for obvious reasons. Besides 
there are other considerations which deserve the seri- 
ous attention of Government, and it is hoped that the 
subject will not be lost sight of this year. The Beraris labour under two dis- 
advantages in this respect, viz., (1) short period of vacation and (2) inconvenient 
fixing of the date. As regards the first it is not understood why a concession 
granted in Bombay, where civil work is far heavier, cannot be extended to 
Berdér. But if the local administration considers it necessary to restrict the 
vacation to only ove month, endeavours ought at least to be made so to fix the 
date as to allow the whole period being enjoyed. To this end we would strongly 
advocate the fixing of the date of commencement of the vacation to lst May. 
This will give rest to those concerned during the hottest period of the hot season, 
and will prove acceptable to.all in every way. : 


Necessity for fixing the 
date lst of May for the be- 
ginning of the May vacation 
in Berar instead of the 15th, 
and some reasens for doing so. 


2, The Varhdd Samdeliix (3), 10 its issue of the 2Lst January, writes :— 


The public prosecutors for 
Berar and suggestion to the 
Judicial Commissioner to ap- 
point one of the old members 
of the bar instead of Mr. 
Leach, the proposed can- 
didate. 


Whatever be the efficiency of the police authorities in 
detecting crime, they can never be expected to conduct 
criminal cases before magistrates as efficiently as 
lawyers. In the absence of persons appointed to prose- 
cute on behalf of Government, the Police Superintend- 
ent or his assistant has to be appointed to conduct 


7 cases,——nay, sometimes subordinate magistrates have to 
leave their magisterial functions to be confronted with counsel for the accused. 
In many cases it is well-known that justice suffers on this account. It would 
undoubtedly be a great help to the police to put their case befova the magistrate 
exactly as it is necessary to do so. In the sister presidencies there are public 
prosecutors, and the office, though it existed in Berar once, exists no longer. 
Under the new judicial scheme it would be necessary to have the office 
revived, and indeed we hear that something of the sort is already in contem- 
plation for the Amrdoti District, and we have also heard that Mr. Leach, a 
gentleman who practised at Hyderabad and who has lately come to Amraoti to 
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practise there, is to be selected for the post to be newly created. It seems 
rather curious that the revival of the office is coeval with the coming of Mr. 
Leach. But we could never persuade ourselves to believe that the office would 
be given to Mr. Leach. A retainer of a hundred or two, besides fees in cases, is 
the least consideration in the matter of appointing a gentleman like Mr. Leach. 
The office is looked upon more as a recognition of merit and people covet it 
more for honour than for its perquisites. The members of the local bar ought 
to be preferred, and we have no doubt that if the office is created our 
present Judicial Commissioner will not fail to make a judicious selection. 
We have reason to be proud of the bar at Amraoti and there are many worthy 
members of it who would consider it an honour to be appointed to the 
Office of public prosecutor. In point of merit or in point of length of time for 
which they are practising, there are many members of the bar whose claims 
to the office would decidedly be better than those of Mr. Leach. Of course it 
lies with Government to make the appointment, and the higher authorities will 
naturally be guided by the recommendations of the Judicial Commissioner. We 
fully trust that the selection will be satisfactory and that we may have no occa- 
sion to make any unpleasant remarks on the subject. With Colonel Mackenzie 
at the head of the Judicial Department, weare not atall apprehensive about a 
proper selection for the office, if one is going to be made. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
6th February 1889, 


REPORT 
ON | 
NATIVE PAPERS 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 2nd February 1889. : 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


= 


ee 


we 


ial 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. ition. a ng th 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian | Reggae oe, o> ek ee Weekly ... 
», Mabhratta .. sai me Ns e--| Poona ... és wat a ee 
5, Phoenix ... .| Karachi ...| Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sérva- 

janik Sabha . ‘os || Poona... —« - ...| Quarterly 
55 sind Times aes ae eee ...| Karachi Bi-weekly 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


‘The Bodh Sudhakar . ‘ “ - .| Weekly ... 

>, Din Bandhu sie wa ; | Do. 

5 Din Mitra ss : we 

95 Dnydan Chakshu ... 

» Dnydénodayé 

»» Dnydn Prakash ... 
Indu Prakash _..., 
Jagad-hitechchhu is . — ae . 
Native Opinion ...___. -. } ‘ a Bi-Weekly 
Prabhakar io R sail : - ..| Daily 
Subodh Patrika ... ms 
Sudhdrak “as 
Telagu Mitr’ 
Vartahar... 4... 


MaRATHI. 


The Arunodays% _ 
A'ry4vart “as 
Bakul __... 
Belgaum Samfchér 
Chandanshu__... 
ya e2e6 

hitragupta ... 
Dharwar Vrit ES me Re Dhkcy 
nyaén ee: --| Kolhapur ual 
Gadéri si psa aoe Monthly .. nb 
Gan . noch MEE nd 0s -| Weekly ... 
Hindu Punch . ; ...| Thana... Do. 
Hitechebhu a oe ..| Bijapur or a 
Holkar Sarkér Gazette .. | Indore... .. -se| Do. 
Jagadédarsh .. 4. ..| Ahmednagar ... | Do. 
Jagan Mitr&i ... .; - ..| Ratnagiri | Do. 
Kalpataru... see ‘ ‘a ..| Shol4pur see) Do. 
Kérwé — : ; ..| Karwar | Do. 
Kataks ai cf eee ae 
Kesari__... teense eee oe: 
Khaéndesh Chitragupta soe oes: he Se | Do. 
- Khandesh Vaibhav geet — D0, oop i .| Do. 
Mah4r4shtra Kokil : : vee] DAtATA... . ne Monthly + eee 
- Mahér4shtra Mitr’ x ieee ae Weekly ... 
, Mahérdéshtra Vritt .. to eee Do. as 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Number of 
Copies issued 


ee 


Mara ta1—continued. 


The N. SamAchar ... 

Nasik Vritt 

Ny4y4 Sindhu ... 

Pandhari Mitr4 ... 

Poona Vaibhav .... 

Prabodh Chandrika es 

Prabodh Ratna ... ose 

Pratod ... 

Pune Sdrvajanik Sabhechen “Masik 
Pustak 9 

Raéghava Bhushana,.. 

Ramdas ... ‘a sé 

Sachchiddnand ... see 

Satya Mitra oes ie 

Saty& Shodhak 

Saty’ Sudha 

Sholéper Samachar | 

Shri Shivaji 

Shubh Suchak 

Sudhakar 

Suryodaya... 

Vengurla Vritt 

Vidushak .. 

Vidya Vilds és 

Vividh Dny4n Vistdr 

Vrittadhara ne ‘iis 

Vrittamala dvs ee 

Vritias4r ... ‘as ve 

Vritt Sudha ie an 

Vyapérottejak _... e 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, 


The Din Mani ... 
Dny4n Sudha .... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
K4thiawadi ‘ia 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftar mae 
Surat Akhbar 
Sury4 Prakash 


GUJARA’T1. 


The Ahmedabad Times 
» Akhbare Khambéyat 

Akhb4re Soda4gar 
Anonymous 

_ A’ry& Dharm Prakésh ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak .,,. 
Bombay Samachar ; 
Broach Mitra 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash .. 
Chakravak 
Chandraprakdsh 

- D&tardun .. 

Deshi Mitr’ 
Dny&énoday’4 ae 
Dny4n Vardhak ... 
Duniyddad 
Fursad 
Gap Sap ... 
Gujarat Monthly J ournal 
Gul Afsh4n ae 
Hindusthan ___.,.. oe 
JA4me Jamshed ..., "8 
Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .., 
Kaiser-i-Hind ... 

 Késide Mumbai .., 
Kelavni ... 
Khambat Saméchér | 
Madhur Vachan .., 
Manaranjak ey 
Nityanand i 


- Ahmednagar ... 

..| Nasik ... - 
..| Ahmednagar ... 
,..| eandharpur ... 
,.| EOOMA ... 


...| Jalgaon 
.| Bar ... 


Isl4ampur 


.| Poona... 
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_Notes.—A. The notices from the 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body 
P+per in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 


(, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that omens in the 


Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidenc 


One peculiar feature of this system is that when the 


ong a (ST 


or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


ee 


Part I.—Polittcs and the Public Administration. 


1, The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 28th January, expresses surprise. 
that the people of India, in spite of their intellectual, 
/ Political inactivity of the commercial and industrial progress, should have 
people py orng ‘t Novy, ‘omely and patiently put up for many centuries past 
tion t es ‘ter.  Witha condition of humiliating and painful subjec- 
society in the matter. : ° Pap 
| tion and dependence, without ever making any at- 
tempts to show their patriotism, courage and self-respect by political agitation, 
attributes this inactivity and spirit of forbearance to their tendencies being in 
the direction of spiritual elevation rather than in that of secular aggrandize- 
ment and to their firm belief that a king is made by God and that man has no. 
more to do with his prerogative and its exercise than with the movements of 
heavenly bodies, and, with a view to remove this belief, which it considers to have ~ 
been highly detrimental to the interests of the country and to have reduced 
the people almost to the condition of beasts, proposes that by means of 
newspapers and public lectures the leaders of Native society should impart 
litical education to the people at large and acquaint them with their own 
‘rights and those of the king, without resorting to any unconstitutional 
lor disloyal measures, and without being in a hurry about the political’ emanci- 
pation of the country, but by slowly and steadily impressing upon their minds 
the usefulness of and the necessity for an institution like that of the British 
Parliament in India, 


2. With reference to the letter of Sir Lepel Griffin to the London Times, 
in which he says that being a Parsi Mr. Daddbhdi 
Sir Lepel Griffin's letter Navroji is in no way a representative of the people of 


tothe London Times quese Jndia, the Hindu Punch (31), in its issue of the 31st. 
tioning the representative 


4; January, remarks that there is no person who is 
Nevegjie ee mens hetter senile’ than Mr. Dadabhai Navroji to be a 
= - representative of the people of India, whether Hindus, 
Pérsis, Mahomedans, Jews, or Christians, and that the people of India would — 
have been ashamed to consider Mr. Daddbhdi their representative if he had 
been a shameless, Joose-tongued, selfish, quarrelsome and pestilent fellow like 
Sir Lepel Griffin, and requests all public bodies to give a sharp reply to Sir 
Lepel, who has proved ungrateful to the country from the treasury of which he 
will receive his pension in Kngland. 


8. The Pratod (52), in its issue of the 28th January, highly approves of 

'p -_. the resolution of Viscount Cross, Secretary of State 
resents to retired Gov “gaa 

ernment officers and the for India, in the matter of the acceptance of presents 
resolution of the Secretary from Natives by retired Government officers, and. 
of State for India in the observes that it was this very gentleman who about 
wane. three years ago passed 9 judicious resolution in the 
ease of the Honourable Mr. Sullivan, then a member of the Madras Executive 
Council. | 


4. The Phaniz (3), in its issue of the 26th January, writes ;—The policy 
of Lord Lytton was simply to secure the safety of the 
His Pear | eo empire and that of Lord Ripon was solely to effect the 
tration of India. SC Advancement of the people, while that of Lord Dufferin 
: had in view the combination of the extreme and 
Opposed policies of his two predecessors in office. Lord Dufferin was neither a 
onservative nor a Liberal, but a Unionist. His principle was the advancement 
of the people in consonance with imperial integrity and supremacy, His acts 
and measures may be here and there unwise or inopportune, but the principle 
which he followed is the soundest and most salutary to the interests of India. 
The importance and beneficence of this principle are but scantily recognized 
now, as it has not yet fructified, but we hope that it will do so under the genial 
influence of his worthy successor. | 
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5. Referring to a proposal for making Delhi the capital of India, the 
eo _  Dnydn Prakash (11), in its issue of the 31st January, 
Desirability of Poona being advances the claims of Poona, observing that it is, by 
made the capital of India in : 7: hi aa h 
preference to Delhi. reason of its uniform temperature, historical import- 


: ance and geographical position, better fitted to be the 
seat of government than Delhi. : 


6. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 27th January, writes: —We thank 

the Government of India sincerely for their proposal 

Approval of the proposal to institute an inquiry into the police administration 
Pig ay ‘areinionrets _ of the ‘country. After the frank avowal of Lord 

ind, SS SSSsCé@D u fferin that the police was not as efficient as it should 
be, it was indispensable to cause an inquiry to-be— 

made. We recently noticed how the Government of this presidency spoke of 

the efficiency of their police, and the same cry is heard everywhere. The 

higher appointments in the police service are held by Europeans, who have neither 

had a special training nor can lay claim to any natural aptitude for police duties. 
Moreover, they labour under the disadvantage of being ignorant of Native habits . 
and manners. Yet the Government seem to place the utmost reliance upon - 

them and lay the blame of the failure to detect crime on the shoulders of the 


poor under-fed sepoy. But this is the way in which such affairs are managed. 


7. The Anonymous (89), in its issue of the 27th January, observes :— There 


. in 1. is not much sense in the assertion that in India social | 

ced not vrevsde pntfic,1 Progress should precede political advancement, because 
a dE . everyone must admit that though England has made 

| ; great advance in politics, its social condition is very 
low. India is in need of social advancement, but she does not suffer from such 
immoralities and horrible occurrences as England is pestered with. The social 


condition of India is far superior to that of England and needs no interference 
from her, | 


8. Ina communicated article, headed, ‘‘ The difference between the past 
i _ andthe present,” the Dnydn Sdgar (28) of the 28th 
The present Anglo-Indian January expresses its opinion that the present Anglo- 
officers and their administra- Ind; ee | | 
thems it Calta. ndian officers attach much less importance to the 
natives of India than their predecessors in office did 
_ in former times, that they are not restrained in their wanton behaviour by Gov- 
ernment as their predecessors in office were, and that the present administra- | 
tion being conducted by weak laws there is no saying how many officers like 
Mr. Arthur Crawford and Sir Lepel Griffin are making a havoc in India, and 
accounts for this state of things, which it calls.a kind of anarchy, by saying that 
there is no one responsible for the government of India, the Queen-Empress 


being but dependent upon Parliament, which again frequently changes and is 
apathetic.in Indian matters. | 


9. The Anonymous (89), in its issue of the 27th January, says:—The 
i ia ei tala Government of India have recently published rules 
Saeaeeak ““" prohibiting Government officials from incurring debts 
is and: accepting addresses. Do the officials act accord- 
ing to them? Government are aware that like Mr. Crawford there are 
many Indian officials who are extravagant and involved in debt. It is not 
right to question their honesty, but from the Crawford case it may be inferred 
that such persons may be committing mischief. In the Political Department | 
officials do not accept addresses, but enjoy the exercise of great authority. The 
Native Princes humble themselves before men who are of low intellect and 
belong to the lower class of Englishmen, on account of the high authority 
exercised by them. In short, now-a-days carriages, gardens and women are 
the three means of pleasing officials. The intentions of Government are most 
praiseworthy, but the officials fill their pockets and use other people’s carriages 

and gardens. As for women, the evil has grown very saieel. 


. 
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_ 10. The same newspaper says:—A very large number of the Indian 
siiiniilliiy ice iii officials are adulterous, but their misconduct is not 
cfficiale pe” exposed because they hold high authority. Numer- 
: ous cases like that of Mr. Wilson can be found on the 
Government records. Government ought to duly consider the fact that now-a- 
day# adultery is on the increase among the officials, and that the subject-people. 
: entertain.a very low opinion of them for that reason. The low Europeans 
form connections with Koli, Bhil and Dhed women when they cannot get 
women belonging to the higher classes. Such conduct being against the rules of 
morality, the Government of India ought to duly consider the matter and 
convey a warning to the officials. : 


‘11. Referring to the judgment of the Bombay High Court in the matter of . 

4 ae the rule nist issued against Messrs. Dabir, Sindekar, 
Bema ee 2 and others, the Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 
with the judgment of the J ; 
Bombay High Court in the 31st January, writes:—Mr. Vidal thought, for the 
matter of the rule nisi isaued reasons stated by him, that he was exercising a wise 
against Mesers. Sindekar, discretion in dismissing the complaint presented b 
eae an ee. Ganesh Narayan Sathe, and now a full bench of the 
Bombay High Court tell him that he did not do so in treating the complaint in — 
this manner, and that in doing so “he allowed himself to be influenced by 
considerations altogether apart from the facts which were adduced by the com- 
lainant in support of the charge,” and that ‘he proceeded exclusively on what 
he presumed, from the surrounding circumstances, to be the motive by which 
the complainant was actuated in moving in the matter.” Possibly Mr. Vidal 
relied too much on his “ presumed” knowledge and considerations, and possibl 
Ganesh Ndréyan Sdthe, or the person or persons at. whose instigation he is 
alleged to have acted, may not have been actuated by the motive suggested in’ 
Mr. Vidal’s reply to the reference from the High Court. It may have been 
from the purest motives, no other than those by which “‘a friend of equity and 
even-handed justice” would be actuated, that Ganesh Narayan Sathe took the 
course he did. But we are inclined to think that the real question at issue 
should have been, not the motive which the complainant may have had in 
instituting criminal proceedings against Sindekar, Dabir and others, but the 
effect that would have resulted, or was likely to result, from such a course on 
the minds of the witnesses for the prosecution before the Crawford Com- 
mission, if the District Magistrate had then proceeded with Sdthe’s complaint 
according to law. Whatever the legal aspect of the question,—and we have now 
got it authoritatively,—it is not only highly probable, but almost certain, 
that if, instead of summarily dismissing Sdéthe’s complaint under Section 203 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, Mr. Vidal had at that time entertained. 
it and proceeded to deal with it according to law, the prosecution would 
have been seriously hampered in their case before the Crawford Commission 
by the effect such action on the part.of the District Magistrate would have. 
had on their witnesses—we mean, the leading witnesses in each article, of 
charge under the first head. Even as it was, we are not quite sure if the 
subsequent action on the part of Justices Birdwood and Jardine in issuing 
notices to Sindekar, Dabir and others to show cause why the District Magis- 
trate’s order should not be set aside, did not produce some effect on some 
of the leading witnesses examined before that Commission subsequent to the 
issuing of the said notices. Having regard to all these circumstances we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Vidal’s action furthered the interests of justice, so 
far as the inquiry before the Crawford Commission was concerned, by leaving 
unhampered the witnesses on whom the prosecation absolutely relied. We are 
further inclined to think that the defence also must have felt.extremely thank- 
ful to Mr. Vidal for the step he took, no doubt under a misapprehension as to 
the nature of the discretion he was invested with under the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure ; for, if he had then acted otherwise, and the leading witnesses 
for the prosecution had been deterred from openly stating—we shall not call it. 
the truth, as it has yet to be proved to be. such—what they did, the defence 
also would have been considerably, nay more materially, hampered in securin 
their object, viz., the demonstration of the innocence of Mr. Arthur Crawfor 
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regarding the more serious articles. of charge preferred against him by the 
Bombay Government. So far then, and no more, we are inclined to think that — 
Mr. Vidal’s action furthered the interests of justice by leaving unhampered both 

the parties. . But there is yet one circumstance which clearly shows to our mind 
that it is not yet time to proceed against the persons complained against 

by Ganesh Nérdéyan Séthe; for, we hold that until the guilt or innocence 
of Mr, Arthur Crawford is determined by the verdict of the Commis- 
sion, it is not at all possible to say what offence, if any, “this band of 
volunteers” (that is, the several Mémlatdérs and others who are alleged to have 
voluntarily confessed to their having paid bribes to Mr. Arthur Crawford 
personally, or through Hanmantrdo, or through Kazi Abbés) has committed. 
And we lathes hold that any alternative verdict, like that given by Mr. Vidal 
in the Hanmantrdo case, can never be satisfactory ; for, although Hanmantrdo 
has been judicially convicted, his guilt or innocence seems to us to be 
still an open question. Let us suppose that Mr. Arthur Crawford is honour- 
ably acquitted by the Commission on the charge of corruption, including of 
course the Sindekar and Dabir cases; what then becomes of Hanmantrao’s 
conviction by the District Magistrate? It would be necessary in such a. case, we 
should think, to quash both the conviction and sentence ; for, we cannot see how 
if Mr. Arthur Crawford’s innocence ia held to have been proved, and he is also 
further proved to have been very regular in his appointments, promotions and | 
transfers, Hanmantrao can be said to be-:guilty under any of the two sections of 
the Penal Code under which he was charged. And if Hanmantréo be not guilty, 
how can these M4mlatdars and others be guilty as abettors of, or accessories to, 
the offence either under Section 162 or Section 163 ?- Should the verdict of 
the Crawford Commission, however, be otherwise,—and what that verdict will be | 
it is impossible to say,—then it will be readily admitted that the same reasons 

which led Mr. Vidal to award the maximum penalty to Hanmantrdéo under the 
alternative section, will probably lead the appellate court to uphold his con- 
viction and to enhance his sentence to the other maximum under Section 161 or 
Section 162. Mr. Vidal in the concluding paragraph of his judgment wrote :— 
‘‘ Offences such as those of whieh Hanmantrao has been proved guilty are like 
plague-spots on the public administration, and the evil which arises from them 
is widespread and incalculable. When detected, they need to be punished with 


exemplary severity. I feel, therefore, that I should fail grievously in my duty 


were J to suffer any considerations which might be urged in mitigation of 
Hanmantrdo’s crime to deter me from passing the maximum sentence of 
imprisonment and fine which it is competent to me to inflict in respect of each 
head of the charge.” We fully- endorse the sentiments expressed in the 
foregoing extract from Mr. Vidal’s judgment, and we say for our part that we. 
too should grievously failin our duty were we to suffer any considerations what- 
ever to deter us from advocating that Hanmantrdo and these Mdmlatdérs, who. 
would then be proved to have been privy to the alleged system of widespread 
corruption and to have taken an active part therein, should be shown any indul- 
gence whatever, They should be punished with exemplary severity, but only 
when the exact nature and the degree of the offence they may have committed is 
ascertained beyond all doubt. This, we say, cannot be ascertained until the 
result of the enquiry before the Crawford Commission is finally known. 


12, In noticing the London telegram that the Times has condemned the 
| retention of the Mémlatd4rs who have confessed in the 
_ Retention of the Mamlat- Crawford case the payment of bribes for the purchase 
oan who deposed in the of their offices, the Jame Jamshed (108), in its issue 
Urawford case to having pur- ° ie ny 
chased their offices by giving Of the 1st February, says:—It is lowering British 
bribes, disapproved of. — prestige to allow these Mdmlatdars to remain in office. 
They are quite unfit for the magisterial chair, their 
proper place being the dock in a criminal court. Government may have given 
them assurance of protection from criminal prosecution, but they ought not to 
he allowed to retain their offices, Government were right for certain reasons 
in being unwilling to move in the matter while the Crawford case was being 
heard before the Commission; but now that the Commissign has finished its 
work, the bribe-giving Magistrates ought to be at once dismissed from the 
service. A single caste has monopoliged the M4mlatdars’ line in the Deccan. 


An enquiry ought to be made on the subject and deserving men of other castes 
should be admitted into this branch of the revenue service. [The Akhbére 
Soddgar (88) and.the Samsher Bahddur (126), in their issues of the same date, 
and the Kaiser-t-Hind (111) of the 27th January express similar sentiments. | 


13. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 26th January, publishes the 
| correspondence between Mr, Justice Jardine of the 
Protest of Justices Jardine Bombay High Court and the local Government on the 
and Birdwood against the subject of the witnesses who admitted corrupt conduct 
retention -in -Government. 7 ie 
service of the self-condemned if the Hanmantrdo and Crawford cases retaining offices 
Mémlatd4rs supported. under Government, and says:—It seems to us‘ that 
_ the reasoning of the Judges is conclusive in justifying 
their action. It might have been “inconvenient” certainly to the Governor 
to find the course taken by his Government condenined by the Judges of the 
High Court, but the public will assuredly be of opinion that they have only 
done an obvious duty. They have done well in protecting as far as they could 
the interests of the State, in endeavouring to keep the judicial administration 
of the country, their special charge, free from corruption. The retention 
of judicial officers, guilty by their own confession of corrupt practices, would 
certainly tend not only to bring the administration into disrepute, but to 
pollute the sources of justice, and the resolution of the Government of Bombay 
under review a to afford only an additional proof of the complete want 
of sagacity and prudence which has distinguished its course throughout the 
proceedings. ae 


14, The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 27th January, says :— 


With regard to the interesting side issue, as to 
The position taken by whether some of the witnesses in the case who have 
Government in regard to compromised themselves as judicial officers of the 
Messrs. Dabir, Sindekar and Q Lanld he oll d | "~ 
others approved of. _ Government, should be allowed any longer to remain 
in the same position, ae are constrained to observe, 
after much anxious thought, that although any one or more of the Judges of the 
High Court, especially on the civilian side, could be justified in moving the 
Government to a consideration, the Government must at the same time be 
allowed to determine how and when to deal with the delinquents. This would | 
seem to be especially necessary in the present case, the more so before the High 
Court makes its own recommendation to Govefument on going into the merits 
of the Mdmlatdars’ case. | 


15. On the subject of the protests of the Honourable Messrs. Jardine and 
Birdwood, the Indu Prakésh (12), in its issue of the 28th January, writes :— 
That the Judges of the High Court as a hody, and any of the Judges indivi- 
dually, are entitled to protest against the retention in office of corrupt men, — 
when those men are charged with the administration of, civil or criminal justice, 
goes without saying. The High Court is the protector of people’s rights and 
liberties, and the rule of English law is wholesome which holds that a judge 
is within his rights in requesting the ruling authority not to appoint or keep 
in office corrupt men. But that is not the only question in the present case. 
There is another question, namely, whether Mr. Justice Jardine and Mr. Justice 
Birdwood had mooted the point at the proper time? The Government of . 
Bombay could not have given any other reply to the minutes of the two Judges. 
The Government says, in short, that it would be inexpedient and unfair to sit — 
in judgment on the conduct of the said Magistrates, while, on the one hand, the 
Crawford Commission is engaged in investigating the charges against Mr. 
Crawford, and while on the.other the High Court has called upon the Magis- 
trates to show cause why they should not be prosecuted on the strength of their 
own statements. The protests of the two Honourable Judges of the High Court 
were undoubtedly prompted by their desire tu see the administration of criminal 
justice in this presidency conducted by none but honest officers. That is. 
certainly a very laudable desire, and it speaks much to the credit of Mr. Justice 
_ Jardine that in an elaborate and learned minute he has clearly shown that in 
usking the Government to remove from their magisterial seats the officers who 
have-confessed to having bought their offices by the payment of bribes he was 
discharging his duty as a Judge of the highest court of justice in the presi- 
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dency. But we can scarcely help thinking that the minutes were premature, 
and it would have been better ifthe two Judges had waited till the Crawford 
Commission delivered its judgment. While expressing our humble opinion in 
favour of the view which the Bombay Government has taken of the point 
mooted in the minutes of the two Judges, we feel it necessary to say that the 
tone of the Government resolution is unnecessarily harsh. The term “extra- 
judicial denunciation” applied by the Government to the minutes of the Judges 
18 more vigorous than wise, and detracts from the official dignity which ought 
to be preserved in every resolution emanating from the Secretariat. Mr. Justice 
Jardine having been careful to inform the Government that he sympathised 
with its endeavours to free the administration from all corrupt elements, and 
that he sent in his minute in the discharge of his duty, the Government should 


- have appreciated that assurance of his, and not gone out of its way to rebuke 


him in language which suits a newspaper article better than an official docu- 
ment. 


16. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 27th January, writes :— 
The Honourable Judges of the High Court who have exhausted all precedents, 
old and new, to establish the proposition that judicial officers of the Crown who 
have admittedly purchased their offices should not be retained in the public 
service, have shown a commendable zeal for the purity of the administration. 
The Executive Government, however, finds it more convenient to refrain from 


carrying out their recommendations till the officers concerned have been heard 


in their defence, and it is impossible to say that the latter course is not both 
judicial and judicious. But to a lay mind, some further considerations present 
themselves which seem to enjoin caution in the treatment of these officers. If 
the revelations made by them are true, they argue a state of corruption in 


which the gentlemen who have admitted their guilt are presumably not the only 


offenders. Is it advisable or expedient that those who have admitted their 


guilt and helped to reveal the state of corruption, as well as gone through the 
humiliation of a public avowal of the part they have played therein, should be 


removed from office, whilst those who have possibly been equally guilty, but 
have done none of these things, are continued in the discharge of their public 
duties? Moreover, if there is any indemnity at all promised, public interests 
would seem to require that it should be scrupulously observed. What is equally 
pertinent to note is that these officers have now become marked men and they 
know asmuch. May not that circumstance suffice to keep them straight in future ? 
An Executive Government is, we should think, bound to consider all such 
circumstances before it commits itself to any definite action in the matter, 


although it may be that none of them have been sanctioned by the high autho- 
rity of Coke or Littleton or Bacon’s Abridgement as extenuating the guilt: of 


the original offence. 


17. The Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 27th January, writes :—We 
welcome the minutes of the two learned Judges of the High Court who asked 
the Bombay Government to take hasty and premature action against the Mam- 
latdars who have confessed to the purchase of their offices by bribery and 
corruption, simply because they afford a striking testimony of the remarkable 
independence of our High Court Judges. If they had been more dependent on 
Government, the learned minutes would not most probably have been written. 
It is this very consciousness of the advantages of separating the judicial and 
executive functions that has led the Indian National Congress to pass a resolution 
on the subject, and those who have any experience of the mofussil will readily 


admit that the administration of the forest and excise laws would be more lenient 


and humane if Magistrates were purely judicial officers who could not’ possibly 
be influenced by any demi-official communications regarding their executive 
functions. We are, however, constrained to say that the action taken by the 
two eminent Judges, evidently in the interests of justice, was certainly not calcu- 


lated to promote the laudable object they had sincerely in view, since it tended 


to embarrass Government at a time when its action was being guided by deeper 
considerations than those of which alone the learned Judges took cognizance. 


in their minutes. [The Gujardt Gazette (77), in its issue of the 31st January, 
expresses similar sentiments. | a i 


~ 


18. Referring to the protest of Justices Birdwood and Jardine with regard — 

to the self-condemned Mamlatdars, the Arunodayd (20), in its issue of the 27th 
January, says :—There is nothing improper in the protest of the High Court 
Judges. But the chief thing to be borne in mind is that if men like Sindekar 
had not made aclean breast of the matter, the dark deeds of a shrewd and 
clever high officer like Mr. Crawford would never have been exposed and 
Government could not have tuken the present action against him. It should - 
be further borne in. mind with regard tu Sindekar that the cause of his 
giving a bribe to Mr. Crawford was different from thet of others concerned 
in this case. From his evidence it seems that he gave a bribe with a view 
to get promotion, Those who have given evidence before the Commission seem 
to have been assured of protection trom harm by Government; for, those who 
refused to make confessions are still under suspension according to their evidence ] 
before the Commission. We are not disposed to comment on the steps which “4 
were taken by Government in procuring proof, yet it can safely be said that 
whatever they have done they must have done aiter full consideration, and that 
nobody can blame them for it. Considering the difficulty and responsibility of 
procuring evidence in important cases like those of bribery and rape, it must be A 
said that Government have got evidence in the present case without havin B. 
recourse to very questionable means. It will at present suffice to say that if : 
Government have at all given oral assurances to some people, they must not set 
them aside, however strongly they may be recommended to do so by the High 
Court Judges. Wedare say that the exposure of the conduct of Mr. Crawford 
has opened the eyes of Government officers, and that they will hereafter avoid 
doing anything illegal or irregular. 


19. A correspondent of the Pandt (159), in its issue of the 1st February, 
| says :—Regimental sepoys proceeding to their native 
Regimental sepoys proceed- country on sick leave are allowed third class railway 


ing home on sick leave experi- nd gea warrants. But the crowd in this class of land 
ence much inconvenience in 


the third class on the railway @0d sea vehicles is so great that the sick men cannot 
and steamer for which they sit with ease and comfort, but have a rough passage 
are granted passes. home. This must be one of the reasons why many of 

the sepoys proceeding on sick leave die before or soon 
after they reach home. It is therefore to be hoped that they will be granted 
second class passages, both by rail and by steamer. Ee 


20. The Arunodayd (20), in its issue of the 27th January, refers to the 
Approval of the allecea #!leged proposal to abolish the posts of Special Judges- 
ulal abolish a a under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act and ex- 
of Special Judges under the presses approval of the proposal, observing that if with 
— Agriculturiste’ Relief hig usual wakefulness to the interests of the public 
“ His Excellency Lord Reay gets the odious Act repeal- 


ed or its operation suspended, His Lordship will greatly benefit the people and 
earn their blessings. 


21. The Khdndesh Vaibhav (41), in its issue of the 25th January, says 
that the cultivators in Khdndesh are harassed and 


. whey , ea mesing te ruined in innumerable ways by their creditors, and are 
eccan Agriculturists’ Relie . - 
pipet ic agr eae oa ow sa reduced to the necessity of incurring heavy debts 


desh District. in connection with their land and cattle, and hopes that . 


3 Government will make the Deccan Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act applicable to Khandesh. | 


22. A correspondent of the Anonymous (89), in its issue of the 27th - 
™ : January, says:—The people of the Panch Mahals 
ace results of insufficient District; are much concerned at the insufficient crops 

ops in the Panch  Méhals 
District, ~ Of this year, and the poor classes are starving. The 
crime of theft is on the increase throughout the dise 
trict, and the police ought to take due steps in regard to this evil. 3 


23. The Dhdrwdr Vritt (27), in its issue of the 31st January, finds fault 


re j . . with the appointment of Mr. Shivrudra Madivallaya 

the Shey ¢ ata es-n im Pandit as Deputy Chitnis to the Collector of Dhérwar 
strict found r Ch ' . ° : 

fault with. ~- @8§ being.in supersession of the claims of eleven other 

men and in transgression of the Government rule of 


abe 
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the 2nd September 1885, according to which reserved posts, of which that of 
Deputy Chitnis is one, should be conferred in the order of the date of passing the 
Lower Standard Examination, thinks that such strict rules about appointments 
and promotion made by Government are more often broken by district autho- 
rities than by Divisional Commissioners, and hopes that Mr. Propert will attend 
to the irregular appointment above referred to and rectify the mistake and 
remove the chance of there being disorder throughout in consequence of such 
irregular appointments. ~ | 


94. Referring to the trial and acquittal by Mr. Scott, District Deputy 
Collector, Satara, of Mr. Sakhdr4dm Lakshman, late 


Alleged — = Hospital Assistant at Tasgaon, who was charged with 
uiry into the charge o : ; ,; TS: 
a” bing a bribe of Bs. 2,000 asking a bribe of Rs. 2,000 from one Mr. Jog of Tésyaon 


. 4. in connection with the death of the latter’s brother, 
joe wh seen ute Hospital the Chanddnshu (24), in its issue of the 27th January, 
Assistant at Tasgaon. says :—The accused has been discharged before ex- 

; | amining all the witnesses forthe prosecution, and 
those witnesses who were examined were not interrogated on many important 
points. We therefore say that the enquiry has been incomplete, and hope that 
Government will take steps to have a due and full enquiry made afresh. 


25. The Satyavakta (128), in its issue of the 1st February, observes thrat 
it has been found out in the cases of Chunildl 
An accusation against Mr. Mahdsukh accused of corruption, and of Damodardas 


Gop4lshankar Venishankar, re °11 . : 
py ar Mamlatdar of Kapad- Bhaichund charged with having uttered false coin, 


vanj. that Mr. . Gopdlshankar Venishankar, the late Mdm- 


| latdér of Kapadvanj, got up these charges against. the 
accused both of whom have been found not guilty, The paper recommends 


Government to enquire into the conduct of the Mamlatddr and to. punish him 
if found guilty of misconduct. : 


26. A correspondent, writing from Sukkur to the Pheniz (3) in its issue 


ee ae are oe : oe pod rag fas i a Mukhtidrkar of 

_ Sukkur entertains a strong dislike to compromises, 
oe ° Senet. and what is creditable to , Pe is that he ates no 
secret of it, An Arab, a cultivator, wanted to withdraw his complaint 
lying before the Mukhtidrkar, as he had, he said, effected a compromise with 
the aggressor, the alleged offence being of course compoundable. The irate 
Court remonstrated against this course, but the Arab persisting, it worked 
itself to a white heat and ordered him to be shaken by the beard and to 
have shoes laid across his back. It is reported that this isa common occur- 
rence in that Court, and that the chaprasis are instructed not to pay much 
heed to the first order to that effect, but that if the order is thrice repeated 
—another version makes it seyen times—it is to be taken seriously and 
put into execution promptly. This time the order seems to have been repeated 
the requisite number of times, for a chapras: was soon found holding the Arab’s 
beard in one hand and moving it fast like a fancy fan, while with the other he 
let fall a shoe upon his back and body like a hammer upon an anvil, and from 
his foul mouth hurled a number of unsavoury imputations upon the honesty 
and chastity of his different relatives, distant and near, maleand female. The 
Arab then laid a criminal complaint before Mr. Neale, the City Magistrate, 
avainst our Worthy Mukhtidrkar, and summoned the latter’s head munshi and 
other establishment as witnesses. The affair at this juncture threatened to 
take a very serious turn, But some three gentlemen, for convenience’ sake I 
will call them Messrs. A., P. Mal. and D. Das, interceded on behalf of Mr. 
Lalomal, the Mukhtidrkar, and brought the Arab round to effect a compromise. 
But as Mr. Lalomal’s ill-luck would have it, the Arab at the time of the hearing 
of the case by Mr. Neale made a clean breast of the compulsion brought to bear 
upon him to induce him to agree to a compromise. The City Magistrate under 
the circumstances at first refused to allow the compromise to stand and the case 
to be withdrawn, but after all he gave in, though not without report of all the 
eircumstances to the District Magistrate, at the remonstrance of Mr. Pesumal, 
Mr. Lalomal’s pleader, who urged that the Magistrate was bound by law to accept 
the compromise, n9 matter how and by what means jt had been agreed to. 


The above is a statement of reported facts'minus some details. For the come | 
ments thereon and as to the fitness or otherwise of such a high-handed despot 
dressed in hittle brief authority, continuing in Government service as & 
Magistrate, I leave it to your readers to draw upon their. own resources and 
, judge for themselves, I need only add here that this is only one of the several 
instances of his high-handednees which have come to, my. notice,.¢. g., the 
Rustom stable incident, the fracas with one of his Munshis, the incident con- 


nected with the bullock purchased by him for an official, his behaviour in. a 
case of — &c. | 


27. A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of 
eae pore ey the 3lst January, says :—There are only two vakils 
the Ahmedabad District, %ttached to the Subordinate Judge’s Court at Dholka; 
o and when one of the parties in a case employes both 
of them, the other party has to go without a pleader or to get one from Ahmed- 
abad. - This state of things has caused great inconvenience to litigants, and it 
behoves the District Judge of Ahmedabad to remove the inconvenience by 
sending a few more vakils to Dholka, 


28. A correspondent, writing from Saundatti to the Vidya Vilas (67) in 

: its issue of the 25th January, says that at the annual 
The crucl practice of fair in the Hindu month of Pausfa last, at the shrine 
slaughtering buffaloes at the of « Takshmi” in the village of Manjri in the Chikodé 


“dings - “sa ie 2 Téluka of the Belgaum District, forty-eight buffaloes 
Chikodi Téluka, Belgaum were slaughtered, that the number of these animals 
District. killed every year at this fair is larger than that above | 
mentioned, not to speak of the number of goats and > 
fowl sacrificed in addition, and that Government should at once put a stop to 
such atrocities as these, and asks how they have not attracted the attention of 


the Indian reformers., 


29. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 27th January, says that 


the dangerous practice of carrying in native craft 

Overcrowding gene and steamers passengers far in excess of the prescribed 

_ sold native crats ane imit prevails extensively, and that the fine of Re, 20 
7 inflicted on one Mahammad by Mr. Cooper, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, for carrying in his boat 99 passengers in 
excess of the prescribed number is not in the opinion of the public such as 
would deter others from committing the offence, and remarks that the Magis- 


trates and the police should keep a strict eye on these men for some days more. 


80. A correspondent from Théru Shah, writing to the Sind Sudhdr (164) 
in its issue of the 19th January, says :—The doctors 
Inadvisability of charging heretofore appointed to the charge of the Tharu Shéh 


for medicines dispensed from | medical dispensary used to work cheerfully andzealously 
Government dispensaries like : 


that in the village of Thérn and helped the patients by all means in their power. 
Shéh in Sind. | They were even so considerate as to visit their patients 
at their private residences, without charging fees for 
attendance, except in very few cases. This induced people to come to Thérn 
Shah from a distance of 20 or 30 koss for medical advice and treatment. The 
name of Dr. Rdoji is still as well-known in the town of Thdéru Shdh as that of 
Dr. Holmsted at Hyderabad. The gentleman now appointed Hospital Assist- 
ant at Théru Shdh is a Christian, but he is not at all acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the people. He never shows his nose in the town. 
Besides, under the rules recently issued, medicines are charged for. Mr. Editor, 
it is surely a matter for consideration whether this is right in 9 small country 
town like Tharu Shah, where education is very backward and where the people © 
do not as yet appreciate the value of the English medicines, where, too, the | 
number of well-to-do persons is limited and where the number of patients is 
small compared with that in large towns. ‘The promulgation of rules like 
these must dissnade many people from resorting to the dispensary or English 
medicines. There may be no harm in applying such ryles to large towns, 
Where the inhabitants are educated and cay appreciate the value of English 
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medicines and can afford to pay for them; but in small towns like Théru Shah, 
where the population is hardly two thousand souls, it appears inaflvisable to issue: 
such strict ia. At Thdru Shah there are one or two Native quacks and their 
treatment is dangerous. The abolition of the rules we have spoken of would 
be a great boon to the public and would save them from applying to quacks. 


31. The Kaiser-1-Hind pi), in its issue of the 27th January, says :— 

| While a Pérsi young man by name F'rdmroz Kharsetji 

A Parsi young man gd Bdpuji Jasdvdla was passing on the road near the 

at a ee Hospital at about half-past — the evening 

r of Friday last, two or three badmashes pounced upon 

him, overpowered him, gagged him, and after severely beating him’ robbed him 

of his money bag containing one rupee in cash and his cap, and decamped. It 
is said that the young man is dangerously ill. ; 


32. The Akhbdre Soddgar (88), in its issue of the Ist February, says :-— 

: _. The Cruickshank Road on the Hsplanade is more 

Bor ag eee | of “ tee frequented than the Esplanade main road, and yet 
io Beir. on the Mspianace no policeman is posted at night on the former road, 
oe as is done at the middle of the latter road. The cause 
of this seems to be that the Cruickshank Road is used by Natives while the main 
road is frequented by Europeans. On the Cruickshank Road a Hindu man and 
a woman were assaulted and plundered by a soldier of the Marine Battalion a short 
time ago, and had a policeman been posted on this road since the occurrence, a 


Parsi young man would not have been seriously assaulted and plundered as he 


was lately. The highway-men have become bolder than before on this particular 


road. ormerly they threatehed a man and plundered him ; now they gag their 


victim and plunder him after severely assaulting him, as the Pdrsi young man 


was treated. 


33. A correspondent of the Kdthidwddi (81), in-its issue of the 29th 
January, says:—Government have placed policestations 
The police on the road on the road between Mehmadabad and Kaira for the 
between ve yes “— purpose of escorting the railway passengers who 
Baie Go Bi So Cher WS arrive by the mail train at Kuira. But it is said that 
the police do not do this work properly. Thé autho- 
rities concerned ought to see to this complaint. 


34, The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 19th January, says:—The — 
road between Tatta and Jungshahi is very dangerous 

a. = _ at night. People from Tatta complain that on, the 
ia . road they are much frightened and annoyed by Jats 
(roughs). If these complaints are true, it is absolutely 

necessary to make some satisfactory arrangements, or else very serious results 


may occur. 


35. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 27th January, writes :— 

: . We had to complain more than once, in the course of 

Pe! or omg half-ann& ast year, of half-anna postage stamps that would not 

poner sil stick. The grievance seems to be in a fair way of 

being redressed. For, with the advent of the new year, we are having half- 

anna envelopes also, with their flaps unstickable. Here is material for a chapter 

on the humours of the Post Office. The matter is anything but trifling to 

those who have a score and a half of letters to despatch on an average every 
day, after gumming the stamp or the flap of the cover for each. 


36. The Jagaddhitechchhu (13), mn its issue of the 26th January, says that 
on account of an insufficient establishment in the City 
Insufficient establishment Post Office, Poona, the despatch of value-payable 


pe og Br _— parcels is delayed for two or three days to the great 


to the local merchants there. convenience and loss to merchants, and hopes that 


by. | the postal authorities concerned will attend to. the 


matter. 
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Parr IL.— Legislation. 


37. In alluding to the Merchandise Marks Bill, the Bombay Samdchér (92), 
ee _ in Its issue of the 28th January, says :—It is desirable 
A pg pon feat in the interests of the public as well as the manufac- 
—. 9 FMRI OSS savers of Europe wines and spirits that the Bill should 
contain a provision prohibiting the bottling of inferior 
brands in empty bottles with old labels on them. This kind of fraud is exten- 
sively practised in India, wines and spirits ordered out from Europe in wood 
being bottled here in bottles with old labels and sold to the public as the brand 
of the distillers or shippers.whose name is borne on the label. To put down 
this sort of fraud successfully, it is desirable that the sale of empty bottles’ with 
old Jabels on them by dealers in old bottles and the bottling of inferior brands 
in such bottles should be made penal. [The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of 
the 27th January, maintains that the Merchandise Marks Bill will only serve 
to protect the interests of certain monopolists, and that there is no necessity 
for it as the Indian Penal- Code provides an adequate punishment for false 
marking. | 


88. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 28th January, approves of 
the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill proposed to be | 
wane ee ee introduced into the Bombay Legislative Council, and 
A admits the necessity for a measure like this to ensure 
proper sanitation in villages, but disapproves of any additional tax being impos- 
ed upon the villagers on that score, on the ground that they are already over- 
taxed and reduced to penury, and proposes that the expenses of village 
conservancy should be defrayed from the local funds which are contri- 
buted to by the cultivators. With regard to the constitution ofthe sanitation 
boards, the paper suggests that they should have a professional medical man 
appointed as one of their members in order that the other members may get the 
advantage of his scientific knowledge in their deliberations and measures. [The 
Satyt Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 27th January, also approves of the 
motives of Government in bringing forward this Bill, but hopes that like many 
of the present municipalities the sanitary boards will not be simply annoying 
and tax-collecting bodies, but will be the means of doing some positive good to vil- 
lagers. This paper is, however, of opinion that this legislative measure need not 
be brought into force in the villages of the Ratndgiri District where a thin popu- 
lation and good running water &re the natural preservers of cleanliness and 
public health, though in places which lack these natural advantages this gentle - 
enactment, as it is called, may, if gently worked, without doubt, prove beneficial. 
The Suryodayd (64) of the 28th January disapproves of the Bill in question as 
being likely to add to the various imposts under the weight of which the people 
are at present groaning. The Arunodayd (20), in its issue of the 27th January, 
says that it is a matter for joy that the Government have now begun to approve of 
the old Panchd4yat system, that it appears that the Bill, if passed, would do much 
good to the people, that now-a-days the views of the Bombay Government 
seem to have taken a somewhat different turn, and that if the present Governor 
continues to rule over this presidency for a few years more it is likely to.derive 
many more benefits from his administration. | 


Panr I1I.—Hducation. 


39. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 27th Jan uary, writes :— 
- The Convocation addresses of the Chancellor and the 
The percentage of educated Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University were brief, 


men in Indiaand the'measures - a . 
“ick Geveieness cue but their interest and importance cannot be overrated, 


| . 4 @achin its own line. The Chancellor, Lord Lansdowne 
for tod eh NTR denied the existence, which is largely believed in 
_ by the Native community, of any alarm on the part of 
the Government at the rapid increase of general education among the people, or, 
as a consequence, of the intention of a reactionary policy ; but His Excellency 
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added at the same time that, ‘we must not disguise it from ourselvesthat if schools 
and colleges continue to educate Indian youths at the present rate, we are likely 
- to hear more‘than we do at present of the complaint that we are turning out 
every year young men whom we have provided with an intellectual equipment 
practically useless to the recipients owing to the,small number of: openings for 
them.” This want of employment for our educated men is experienced generally, 
and hence the cry for the establishment of technical schools and the rusb of young 
men towards it where one is opened. ‘To begin with, we beg to enquire if 
literary education has really made great strides in India. From the language 
“* af our schools and colleges continue to educate the youth of India at the present 
rate’? one would be led to imagine that ninety-five persons out of every hun- 
dred of the population were passing through the University course and seeking 
employment in the public service and the professions. But whatis the fact? If 
Lord Dufferin’s own figures are to be relied on, they point to a different conclusion. 
Instead of ninety-five, only six per cent. are educated, and of these six, only one 
knows English ; of the one per cent. knowing English, hardly more than one-fourth, 
we believe, passes through college or University course, and thus the number of 
Indian youths intellectually equipped and seeking employment is literally infini- 
tesimal compared with our 250,000,000 of population. Why then doesthat number 
appear so vast relative to the field of employment? It does so simply because: 
the field open to Natives is limited to a degree nowhere else to be observed. 
The first remedy, then, is to extend that field in the various branches of the 
public service, yiz,, the revenue, tlie judicial, the police, the forest, the engi- 
- neering, the telegraph and other departments. This journal is not likely to be 
accused of underrating the importance of Huropean supervision, but consistently 
with that primeiple, we believe qualified Natives could be safely employed to-a 
much greater extent than they now are. There is no reason why Cooper’s Hill 
College should be maintained in England at India’s expense and its students 
given a monopoly of office to our double injury. The Engineering. Colleges 
in India might be strengthened, and the services recruited therefrom mainly, 
though not entirely. Then again, a local supply of competent. hands might be 
created for the foregt, the telegraph and other technical departments by open- 
ing institutions for instruction in those lines, and to them might be added 
mechanical training—not only the mint, the dockyard and other Government 
establishments requiring skilled agency, but even railways, the interest on which 
is a burden on the Indian tax-payer, might be called on to employ those who 
would acquire the necessary proficiency therein. It is not in the interests. of 
the pure Native alone that we advocate this policy. There are thousands and 
thousands of European and Eurasian children growing up in the country whom 
the Government cannot or will not employ in its military service, and who must 
yet be fed. What then is to become of them, as of the children of the soil, if 
all its departments are to be worked by an agency imported from Europe at 
immense cost? The next is the question of tecnnical schools properly so called, 
that is, schools for instruction in the practical arts. It is not enough to-estab- 
lish them and to turn out instructed scholars. They, like the literary graduates, 
will not know what to do with their equipments unless factories and other 
industries exist to develop the resources of the country and offer them a field for 
employment, and no industries can be created without capital and commercial 
enterprise. Wherever these are forthcoming, due encouragement must be 
held out to them at the same time that technical instruction is fostered. The 
policy of purchasing locally made stores in preference to imports, inaugurated 
five years ago, also requires to be perseveringly followed, but there is no’sign 
that it is so treated at present. The last pot connected with the subject is 
the amount of the educational grant. The continent of India was enveloped in 
ignorance and darkness, and the British Government generously undertook to 
dispel these. Now, three-quarters per cent., or twelve annas in every hundred 
rupees of the revenue, is surely a small amount, and, as advotated by the late 
Sir A. Grant and other educationists, it ought to be raised to two or at. least 
one and a half per cent., and then Government might distribute it ag: they 
thought best. But any curtailment of the present pittance cannot but tend to 
produce uneasiness and distrust in the public mind, even when no: reaction in 
the policy is contemplated, 7 
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'.. 40. The Kannadé Suvdrte (141), in its.issue of the 25th January, says :— 
ye ey ry Though His Excellency Lord Reay in his Convoca- 
His xce Toney erea-* tion speech was quite silent on the point of the 
downe’s speech at the Con- i ; Sy 
vocation of the (Calcutta educational policy of Government, Lord Lansdowne 
University and the scheme in his speech at Calcutta, however, said that Govern- 
of ee ment would not reduce the expenditure on State 
hay Ps ‘dency S_-@ucation. Such an assurance at. this time will get 
y rresidency,. . ‘ ‘aver | 
| the minds of the people at rest. Now though 
Government do not wish to abolish high schools, still the proposed increase 
in the fees shows that they desire to throw an impediment in that direction. 
The tuition fees of the Deccan College have been raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and 
_ the proposed enhancement of fees in high schools would tell heavily upon 
many a poor student. : 


41. The Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 27th January, writes :—On the 
whole, His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the Calcutta University Convoca- 
tion was most practical and instructive, and leads us to expect that during his 
rule we need not be afraid that prejudice will get the better of common 
sense. 


42. The Pheniz (3), in its issue of the 26th January, writes :—While the 
topic of the day on this side of India is Lord Reay’s Convocation speech and his 
reticence about the educational policy of the Bombay Government, Calcutta is 
fortunate enough to receive at first hand the declaration, by no less a person- 
age than Lord Lansdowne himself, of the policv of the Supreme Government 
in regard to education. As Chancellor of the University he says: “ There is 
an impression in some quarters that Government has made up its mind to stint 
high education of the means which it requires, I do not think that thera is 
the least likelihood that any such reactionary policy will be pursued either b 
the Government of India or by the Provincial Governments.” The above is 
a clear hint that the Provincial Governments, burdened as they have been 
by enormous imperial demands, should leave the Hducational Department 
unsheared as far as practicable. Pursuant to this policy the Bombay Govern- 
ment should reconsider the question of raising the fees in high schools, 


43. <A correspondent, writing from Shikirpur to the Phenix (3) in its 
ee re are issue of the 26th January, says;—Only the other 
Fis lly cantiaggy msm day @ cry was raised in the Phenix that the con~ 
sia apie templated enhancement of fees in the Hyderabad High 
School would tell heavily upon the educational advancement there, by confining 
the benefits of education to the rich few who could afford to pay for the costly 
luxury, But from Hyderabad to Shikérpur is not a long distance, and the 
incubus. of enhanced fees has already trayelled over here. If Hyderabad can- 
not bear an increased burden in that direction, much less can the benighted © 
Shikérpur do, where the people have only just begun to appreciate the advan- 
tage of sending children to school over apprenticing them in shops. Only a 
short time back the fees were raised here on a scale hardly justifiable by the 
conditien of the people, but it requires no ghost to foretell that ary fur- 
ther increase in them or any other impediment thrown in that direction — 
would be ‘a straight way to closing the high school svoner or later. A fair ~ 
estimate of the scare that this bygbear of revised rates of fees has caused 
here may be made by the fact. that a few days back a large public meeting 
of the phlegmatic inhabitants of this place was held in the commodious 
municipal hall to consider the question in all its bearings. Just at the ap- 
pointed time the hall was filled with a mixed audience composed of Sethids, 
Bhdtids, other Hindus and Mahomedans. Khan Bahddur Sidik Ali, Deputy 
Collector, Upper Sind Frontier, was voted to the chair, and in a lucid dis- 
course he explained the object of the meeting. Though great enthusiasm and 
excitement prevailed at the meeting, yet it was most orderly. After a thread- 
are discussion of the question of fees in all its details, it was unanimously 
resolved to memorialize the Educational Inspector in Sind, and through him the 
irector of Public Instruction at Poona, to reconsider the question of raising 
fees in the Shikérpur High School if there was any truth in the rumours to that 
effect. It was also resolved to invoke the paternal help of the district Govern. 


ment, Colonel Mayhew, in the matter. 
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44. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 27th January, says that it is good 

that “the policy of Government with regard to high 

a at a 1" -and secondary education” is one of the subjects for 
aicecnabeeirgeevecsart art Ay which prizes are to be awarded at the forthcoming 
Poona Elocution Gathering, suggests all elocution 
societies on this side of India to appoint this as one of the subjects for prizes 
to be given by them, and observes that people should hold public meetings 
in different parts of the country and inform Government with much regret 
that India is the most backward of all countries in point of education, that no 
country spends so small an amount on education as India does, that both 
these things are most discreditable to the British Indian administration, and 
that Government should soon reconsider the matter and allay the anxiety of the 


people. ae | 
45. The Védrtdhar (19), in its issue of the 27th January, writes :—It is 

not only Poona and Ahmednagar High Schools 
The posts of Educational that .are threatened with abolition, but the muni- 


Inspectors and Director of gna); a | é 
Tit, Faibieabee eieiilie- cipality of Ahmedabad is called upon to contribute 


ed to be needless burdens on 2 pretty round sum annually towards the maintenance 
the educational budget. of the high school of that city, ‘The fees there have 
already been doubled and there is no room for 

further increase. It seems to us, however, that the policy of retrenchment 
which the Government usually, pursues is wrong altogether. Instead of 

curtailing expenditure on high schools, why not reduce the highly’ paid 
salaries of the head masters and their assistants, which can conveniently be 
done? The inspectoral and directing agency is a needless burden on the educa- 
tional budget. It is an open question whether the Inspectors and the Director 
do at all visit the high schools and colleges regularly, just as a Collector person- 
ally visits his talukas and points out the defects inherent in the procedure 
of collecting revenue or keeping accounts. We have reason to believe that 
they move their tents from one place to another without inspecting the schools 
within their charge. They are not paid simply for carrying on correspondence, 
but they should impart instruction by means of lectures, personal supervision 
and the like, infusing awe among the teachers and the pupils. The late 
lamented Mr. E. I. Howard used to do this always. He inspected high 
schools with Professors like Mr. Sidney Owen, and lectured to college students on 
literary and legal subjects very often. But the good old days are gone. At 


present there is all show and enormous expenditure, exhibiting red-tapeism, 
but nothing substantial, so to say. 


46. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 26th J anuary, writes :—It is grati- 


fying to see that in the list of Fellows of the Bombay 
Approval of the appoint- University appointed this year, two Sindhi names 
ment of Messrs. Joyarém appear. Messrs. Daydéram Gidumal and Ali Mahomed 
idumal and Ali Mahomed ; os 
Hasauali as University Fel. Hasanali are the fortunate recipients of the honour. 
lows. Mr. Dayaram, as everybody knows, is a distinguished 
: graduate of the Bombay University in arts and law 
and is now Assistant Sessions Judge at Ahmedabad where he is doing ggod work 
in more ways than one. It is needless to say anything to justify his nomina- 
tion. The regret is that he was not appointed earlier. Mr. Ali Mahomed is also 
a Bachelor of Arts and Law and holds the appointment of a Subordinate Judge 
in that province. He was recently. appointed an examiner in Persian by the 
Bombay University. These appointments indicate the attention Sind is receiving 
at the hands of His Excellency Lord Reay. Sind was heretofore quite a 


neglected province, but His Lordship has already done much and we hope he 
will do still more to remove the reproach. | 


47. The Duydn Chakshu (9), in its issue of the 30th January, says that as 

the Matriculation Examinationof the Bombay University 

2 -pemeet 2° oe Senay is to cease as an examination qualifying for Gov- 
paw hs ae pena ernment service from September next, the University 
more before September next. Will do well to comply with the request of the students 
oe who failed in that examination last year, to give them 


one more chance by holding the examination once more between the months of 
April aud September next. — 
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Parr 1V.—Municipalities. 


48. Referring to the last general election of members for the Bombay 

a Municipal Corporation, the Din Bandhu (7), in its issue 

ga stake — niiolal of the 27th January, says that it was a sorry spectacle 

elections at Bombay. to notice the mariner in which the men engaged by the 

candidates in the Byculla Ward for securing votes for 

them behaved among themselves, that abusive words and strong epithets were 

freely used by these underlings to one another, and that one of the candidates 

in that ward resorted to dishonest means in securing votes for himself inasmuch 

as he brought people to vote for him in the name of rate-payers who were 

absent from Bombay on that day, and in one case votes had been taken in the 

name of a rate-payer who was dead. The paper further requests the rate-payers 

and the Government to consider how far it will be graceful to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation to have such a man returned as its member. : 


49. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 28th January, writes :—A 

correspondent of our contemporary of the Advocate of 
India brings to light the condition into which muni- 
cipal government has fallen in certain parts of Gujarat. 
The municipal corporation of Surat has become, according to the correspon- 
dent’s description of it, “a fish market.’ The president’s authority is not 
respected; there are factions in the body, and class, not to say caste, jealousies 
are prominently visible. If this is all true, then the conduct of those who are 
helping to throw the cause of local self-government in Surat into discredit 
deserves censure. No doubt every due allowance must be made for the draw- 
backs of municipal government in this country, since it 1s a new experiment 
and success in all points cannot be expected in a short time. But there is no 
excuse for racial, class, or caste jealousies when these are imported into the 
conduct of municipal affairs, and members of municipal bodies waste their time 
and enthusiasm in fighting about personal matters, neglecting their primar 
duty of meeting the sanitary wants of the people for whom they hold their 
offices in trust. We hope sincerely that the municipality of Surat will mend its 
ways, supposing it is true that it is now wasting its energies over useless ques- 
tions. | 


Municipal government in 
Gujarat. | 


Part V.—Native States. 


50. Ina leader headed “ Plunder in Native States by the employés of the 
- Political Agency,” the Nydyadarshak (119),. in. its 
se ga oe _, —_ issue of the 28th January, says :—There are very few 
de camey mee” ~~ Furopean officers who do not pay at all for the pro- 
visions purchased by them while out in the districts. 
Many of them do pay half or three-fourths of the money they owe for tke pur- 
chases they make. But as regards the travelling of political officers, whatever 
be the position of the Chief into whose territory they go, he considers their 
Visit as a great infliction, because he has not only tosupply provisions, but, has to 
make presents, and ninety per cent. of the political officers are said to be con- 
firmed corrupt officials. If Government are desirous of ascertaining the truth 
of the above statements, let an enquiry be made by a commission composed of © 
five honest and indépendent Europeans and the same number of Natives. The 
commission ought to call upon every servant of the Agency to give proofs 
of whence and for what price he purchased the articles in his possession and 
to produce an account of the payments made by him for tbe provisions and 
fodder used by him while on circuit. The Native Chiefs of all grades should be 
asked to give with convincing proofs the names of the officials to whom payments 
have been made by them, on promise that half of the amount recovered from 
the corrupt officials will be returned to them and that they will be protected 
from harm. If these steps be taken, the people of Kathidwar believe that ninety 
per cent. of the Government employés will be found to be corrupt. When one 
hears an account of such things given by the Kathidwaris, he is led to infer 
that whenever the Political Agent or his Assistant visits a Native State, every — 
member of his establishment is supplied with provisions by the State and that an 


f 


20 
expenditure of about Rs. 200 per day. is incurred on account of the officer himself 
besides the Nazr4na (bribe) paid him. It would not be wrong to call this bribe 
a plunder of a Native State. Since the Government of Bombay have prevented 
their servants from accepting presents of fruit, they cannot rightly permit 
their Agents to receive from the Native States presents of provisions and spirits 
for men and fodder and grain for their animals, and if this be the case, why 
should not the receiver of provisions and other things be duly punished ? 


51. The same newspaper contains a communication, in which the writer 
censures Colonel J. W. Watson, Political Agent, Kathi- 
Colonel Watson, Political {war, for dismissing without enquiry a complaint laid 
-—~ raring Pango before him by Vakil Chhaganldl Sundarji, a resident 
the Chic d Tabvanae, ~ of Wadhwén, against Mr. R. Proctor Sims for libel 
and criminal intimidation on the plea of there being 
no ground for making it, and says;—Colonel Watson does not seem to have 
made any efforts to improve the administration of the Bh4vnagar State, the 
subjects of which are being ground down with oppression and tyranny and the 
Chief of which is very vicious. Colonel Watson supports Mr. Sims, who is his 
friend and whose great influence with the Chief has heen the cause of much 
oppression over the subjects. It is avery serious matter that he should also 
support the Chief who deserves to be dethroned. 


52. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 27th January, says that His 
Excellency Lord Reay will highly oblige the subjects 
A, change in the K4rbhari of the Sdvantvddi State by changing the present 
and other officers im the Kyérbhéri and other officers of the State and thereby 
Sa4vantvadi State recom- : ' o 
pata trying to improve the conduct of the Sar Desai, and 
28 that it is better to declare once for all that Bdba 
Séheb is unfit to become a ruler. than to leave him in the hands of his 
unsympathetic officers. The paper adds that it is most unjust to say that Rani 
T4r4b4i is a minor when she has actually completed her eighteenth year, and not 
to allow her full power with regard to her personal allowances, and hopes that 
Government will make an enquiry into the allegations of the Native newspapers 
before passing the ysual remark that their allegations are groundless, 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
12th February 1889. 
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Pakt I.—Polttics and the Public Administration— 


Administration of India: The present Anglo-Indian officers and their —. 
Advice to the people of India: A suggestion to the people of India with 
regard to their political inactivity 


' Appointments: A revenue appointment in the Dhérwér District found 
fault with 


Capital of India : Desirability of Poona being made the —in preference 
: to Delhi.. 


Coasting steamers: Overcrowdin gS of passengers in native crafts and ° 

steamers 

‘Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act: 
Approval of the alleged proposal to abolish the posts of Special 

Judges under the — 
Necessity for making the — applicable to the Khéndesh District — 

Dispensaries : Inadvisability of charging for medicines dispensed from 
Government — like that in the village of Thaéru Shéh in Sind. se 
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Judicial matters : Alleged incomplete enquiry into the charge of asking 
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Hospital Assistant at Tasgaon ... 

Military matters: Incunvenience experienced by ‘regimental sepoys pro- 
ceeding on sick leave in the third class on the railway and steamer 
for which they are granted passes 

Police: 

A Pérsi young man plundered on the Esplanade in Bombay “ 

Approval of the proposal to institute an enquiry into the — adminis- 
tration of India 
Danger on the road between Tatta and J ungshéhi i in Sind 
Insecurity of the Cruickshank Road on the Esplanade in Bombay ... | 
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: of their work .,.. i a 
Postal matters : : 
Complaint about half-anna postage envelopes 
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convenience caused to the or merchants thereby 
Presents: Resolution of the Secretary of State for India in the matter Pm pe 
to retired Government officers ... pre 
Public Service : 
An accusation against- Mr. Septem Venishankar, the late 
 Méamlatdér of Kapadvan] “ 
Immorality of European officials - — 
Officials in the Political Department 
Remarks on the conduct of the Mukhtiérkar at Sukkur | 
Representatives of the people of India: Sir Lepel Griffin’s letter to the 
London Times —— the ppreemnanre character of Mr. Dada- 
bhai Navroji ‘os 
Social v. Political reform: 'Expresgion of an opinion that in India social 
progress need not precede political advancement 
Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.8. : 
Protest of Justices J ardine and Birdwood against the retention in 
Government service of the self-condemned Mémlatdérs supported. 
Remarks in connection wjth the judgment of the Bombay 7. Court 
in the matter of the rule nisi issued against Messrs. sauenth 
Dabir and others 
Retention in Government srvice of the Mémlatdéra who deposed i in 


the Crawford case to having purchased their offices by giving 
bribes, disapproved of _.. 
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Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. Arthur Crawford, C.S. (contd.): 
The position taken by Government in regard to Messrs. Dabir, Sin- 
dekar and others approved of : 
The Arunodayd ... 
The Gujarat... 
The Indian Spectator 
The Indu Prakash oe “4 ni 
| The Subodh Patrika i 
Vakils: Paucity of — at Dholka in the Ahmedabad District — 
Viceroy of India: His Excellency the Marquis of Dofferin’s administra- 
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Part Il.—Legislation— 


Bombay Village Sanitation Bill: Remarks on the — ie 
Merchandise Marks Bill: A suggestion in connection with the — 
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Bombay University : 

Approval of the appointment of Messrs. Dayérém Gidumal and 
Ali Mahomed Hasanali as Fellows of the — 

A request to the—to hold the Matriculation Examination once - 
more before September next 

Educated men in India: The percentage of —and the measures which 
Government ought to adopt to provide employment for them ace 
Educational policy of Government: Agitation against the present—recom- 
mended... o ek ook he 
Retrenchment in educational expenditure : The posts of Educational 
Inspectors and Director of Public Instruction considered to be needless 
burdens on the educational budget 3 
School-fees : 

High school fees in Sind considered heavy «. 

His Excellency Lord Lansdowne’s speech at. the Convocation of the 
Calcutta University and the scheme of the enhancement of fees 
in high schools in the Bombay Presidency : 

The Kannadé& Suvarte 


The Mahratia ... | sf 
‘The Pheniz oo 


Part I].—Municipalities— 


Bombay : An irregularity in connection with the late municipal elections | 
at ome ®e eee See 


Gujarat : Municipal government i in — ace 


Parr IV. —Native States— 


Kathidwar : 


Colonel Watson, Political Agent, —, censured for supporting Mr. Sims 
and the Chief of Bhavnagar sas say 


Complaint against the Political Agency 1 a 
Sdvantvddi: A change in the Kérbhéri and other officers in 1 the — State 
recommended ove ~ ce 
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Inst of Newspapers published in Berar. 


= 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 
| : issued. 


ANGLO-MARATHI, 


The Pramod Sindhu ... i ...| Umrdwati (Amrdoti)..| 
,, Vaidarbh . ...| Akola 
» Varhad (Ber&r) Samséchat ae aaa 


MaRATHI. 
The Shetakari ... vs cae| Umréwati (Amréoti)..| Monthly 


» shuddha Varhadi... i cod we ws ...| Weekly 
» suryakant “— ne ...| “Ellichpur o Do. 


The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 25th January, writes :—Col. 
Mackenzie, Judicial Commissioner, Hyderabad Assign- 
Recommendation to *P- ed Districts, has gone to Yeotmal for the sessions work, 
point an Assistant to the H 
i e is expected to return hereinaday or two. He has 
worked very hard and disposed of many sessions cases. 
It is said that he is going to give civil cases a clear month. We have said 
many a time that it is necessary in the interests of suitors that some arrange. © 
ments should be made to dispose of civil] appeals accumulated during the 
past three years. It is not at all possible for one officer to get through this 
work, regard being had to the criminal cases which come up in all the districts. 
We hope that the Resident will take some steps to relieve the Judicial Com- 
missioner of the civil work by giving him an Assistant. 


G. M. SA’THPE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
12th February 1889. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


ell 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. ion. Bian omy re | 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian ee os oe 
» Mahrdtta... + ... “ei tn ...| Poona.... re vis ‘a 
» Phonix ... ia -»| Karachi eee ae Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly Journal ‘of the Poona Sarva- 

janik Sabha . sii | Poona... + — «..| Quarterly 
»» sind Times ia ont see 6° eee] Kardchi vs -| Bi-weekly 


ANGLO-MARATHL 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
» Din Bandhu aa 
5» Din Mitra see 
55 Dnydn Chakshu ... 
» Dnydénoday4 ... oon oe es a 
»» Dnydn Prakdsh ... ca ses is ba as Bi-Weekiy 
» Indu Prakash ... ee saa 7 | Weekly ... 

» Jagad-hitechchhu poe ae re a on ~ eee 
ee : si e Bi-Weekly 
» Lrrabhdkar si ‘a we ee an mo ae 
3» Ssubodh Patrika ... a — a “ is 7 

» ae itré eee see ese — bee 0. 

» VWartdhar .. ie co : rae is 


MaRATHI. 


The Arunoday& 
A'ryévart 
Bakul ii 
Belgaum Sam4chér 
Chandanshu ee 
rcs nee 

itragupta bie 

Dharwar Vrit mp wa en sail pees 
Dny4én + . : | olhépur 
Gadari ‘gar ee nn Poona ... 
Gan Lahari eee »@ oo? eee Nasik ece 
Hindu Punch ... | iia ..| Thana .. 
Hitechchhu .__... ‘ne ‘a Bijépur 
Holkar iad ag Gazette .. ..| Lndore... eR 
Jagadaédars sa me Ahmednagar ... 
Jagan Mitr&i ... | Ratnagiri «ee 
‘Kalpataru... es | Shol4pur =» 
Kérwér Samachar .| Karwar wis 
Katdksh .., a .| Poona ... oe 
Kesari_... 5 | Do. oo 
Khéndesh Chitragupte ... ae ...| Dhulig = 
Khandesh Vaibhav cee ae ot Oe one 
Mahér4shtri, Kokil on Bh .».| Satara... 

| ‘Mahér4shtr4 Mitra 2 Aero ee 

Mahédrashtr4 Vritt we i a! ee 
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Mara’tH1—continued. 


The N. Samfchér ... 
, a ik Vritt ae 


ty erg al e 


Porm Vaibhav ... 


’ Prabodh Chandrika... 


Prabodh Ratna ... 
Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen  Mésik 
Pustak 


Réghava*Bhushana 
Réamdés ... . 
Sachchid4nand 
Satys Mitra... 
Satys Shodhak ... 
Satys Sudha 
Sholépur Saméchér 
Shri Shiv4ji 
Shubh Suchak 
anes 

y a 
Vengurla Vritt ... 
Vidushak .. lon 
Vidya Vilés ia 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittadhdra 
Vrittamala 


’ Vrittas&r eee 


Vritt Sudha 
Vy4pérottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


Din Mani ... 

aoe — 
ujarat Darpan . 

Gujarat Gazette . 


Gujarati. gee 


Gujarét Mitré 


se Hitechchhi 


K4thiéwadi 
K&thidwar Times 
Rést Goftér =a 
Surat Akhbar... 
Sury4 Prakdsh 


Gusara’n. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhbére Khambéyat 
Akhbére or 
Anonymous vee 

A'ry& Dharm Prak4sh ... 
A'ry&’ Dny4n Vardhak , 
Bombay Saméchar 
Broach Mitr’... 
Broach Sam4chér 

Buddhi Prak4sh ... 
Chakravaék i 
Chandraprakdsh .. 
Daétardun .. 

Deshi Mitrs 

Dny4noday% oe 
Dnyén Vardhak . 
Duniyddad is 
Fursad ‘eee eco 

Gap Sap . 

Gujarat Monthly J ournal 
Gul Afsh&n eee eee 
Hindusthdn ise sine 
J4me Jamshed ... 

' Kaira Khetiwddi Patré& .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind ... 
K4side Mumbai . 

Kelavni ... 
Khambat Samdchér 

.Madhur Vachan . 

| Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 


a sore gag 
...| Poons .. 
_.| Sdtara .. 


Pen 


a Ahmedabad vi 
| Surat . 


aa 


‘».| Bombay 


Surat 


_ Ahmedabad . ‘ 
Wadhwan ‘eo0e 


| Rdjkot 
...| Bombay 
,.| Surat 


. Fortni 


Mont 
Do. 


“oo 
htly 
y rs 


Names of Newspapers. 


GusARA’TI—continued. 


The Nure Elam ee@ : eee 

» Nydyadarshak ... coe 

» Pakhvddydéni Majah ee... 

» P&rsi Punch eee ove 

» Praja Mata see eee 
Praja Mitra ove 
Réjyabhakta =... ae 
Rewa Kéntha Samachir... 
Samsher B&h4dur a 
Satyé Mitra coe ove 
Satyavakta coe ove 
Satyodaya ie ees 
Saurashtri Darpan oe 
Shriméli Shubhechchhak 
Stri Bodh see eee eee 
Stri Sadbodh Ratn v0 
Subodh PrakAsh eee eae 
ag 90-4 eset eee ooo , 4 80 eee 
Sv. a eee PYy) ee } ‘ Mont ce 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ‘ Do. y coe 
Vidnyén Vilés_... eae . -| Raj | DO. | ces 
Vidya Mitra eoe . ee 3 ° Do. eee 
Yajdén Parast ... = o - » arr 


ANGLO-Ka’NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... ola 


Ka'NARESE, 
The Chandrodayé __.... 
Havyak Subodh ... 


288 g8 


$358 


99 


», Karndtak Patra ... 
» Rasik Ranjmi .. .. 
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Notes.—A, The notices from the different N pers have been i : 
which are printed in italics. e rent Newspa ave collected in the Report under different heads 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of t " 
P+per in the above list is printed in Saaanehe after the Bom , . Bs of the News 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in th 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay ee: One peculiar elie of this system is that when the long a (att 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3{] = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
aever placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
acsolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. ) 
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Parr I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In alluding to the reply given by Mr. Caine, M. P., to the address 
ve presented to him by the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha, 
Mr. Caine’s reply to the, the Bombay Samdehdr (92), in its issue of the 5th 
address presented to him by Feb | ‘ ha inh onint : 
the Poona Sérvajanik Sabha. ‘ebruary, says :—The high opinion about the Indian 
i National Congress expressed by Mr. Caine from 
personal knowledge is a great gain to India, since it serves the good purpose of 
silencing the opponents of the Congress, who have been indiscreet enough to 
accuse it of disloyalty and incitement. Mr. Caine is an independent and 
impartial witness, who has seen and heard a great deal about the Congress, 
and his evidence giving a high character to it must go a great way in support of 
jts good intentions and discreet and moderate conduct. Taking his cue from 
the allegation of the opponents, Mr. Caine has warned the Vongress against 
desiring an Indian parliament, but no such desire was ever entertained, -and 


the warning, though well intentioned, must be pronounced to be redundant. 


2. In noticing the report that the Commission appointed to enquire into 
the charges brought against Mr. Arthur Crawford 
Report about Mr. A. T. has acquitted him of all the charges of bribery and 
Crawford being acquitted by found him guilty of only improper borrowing, the 
the Commissionof thecharges ld ORES A eae eth h Feb 
of corraption. Jame Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 4th February, 
says:—Persons who have carefully gone through the 
proceedings held. before the Crawford Commission could not come to any 
other conclusion than that said to be arrived at by the Commissioners, and 
the opinion of the general public being to the same effect the report is most 
likely to be a correct one. ‘It is however to be hoped that the Bombay Gov- 
ernment will soon obtain the permission of Lord Crossto publish the Com- © 
mission’s report for the purpose of removing public anxiety on the subject. 
{The Dnydn Prakdsh (11) of the 7th idem concurring with the Jdme Jamshed 
thinks that the announcement of the acquittal will come as a surprise upon no 
one except a few fanatics in official and non-official circles, EHuropean and © 
Native alike, who would convict Mr. Arthur Crawford even on the Koregaon 
Patil’s (Ganpatrdo Baérge’s) case, and who would, without being thoroughly con- 
scious of the mischievous effect of the precedent they would thus set, with an 
easy. conscience convict on slender or insufficient judicial evidence any. person 
whatever on any charge, provided there existed against that person in respect 
of that charge as strong a prejudice as admittedly exists against Mr. Arthur 
_ Crawford in respect of his alleged wide corruption. While the Kesar (39) of 
the 5th February is unable to persuade itself to place reliance upon the rumoured 
acquittal on the ground of its improbability, and thinks that if the rumour turns 
out true the popular belief about the uselessness of the present system of British 
administrative justice will be confirmed, the Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its 
issue of the 7th February, says that from the efforts made by Mr. Crawford’s 
friends to suppress the truth the public had anticipated this result of the Com- 
— which, in its opinion, was unnecessarily appointed at such a heavy 
Cost. 3 


¢ 
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3. While writing about the difference of opinion between some of the Judges 
of the Bombay High Court and the Government of 
BR lh ie ear F His Excellency Lord Reay in regard to the Mamlatdars 
oe oh tanalatodil who criminated themselves in giving evidence against 
powers by them. Mr. Crawford, the Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of 
| the 4th February, observes:—The conflict between 
the executive and the judiciary ean have only one end, and sooner or later the 
former will have to give way to the latter. An important question of principle 
18 involved in this unfortunate conflict, and no matter what pledge the executive 
may have authorized the Inspector-General of Police to give to the official 
Witnesses in this case, that pledge cannot be allowed to override the im- 
portant question of principle involved in this conflict of authority and jurisdic~ 
tion between the executive and the judiciary. The utmost that those who 
have made the various confessions under ‘the influence of a pledge are, in our 
Opinion, entitled to in the event of its heing proved that they have told the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, is that they should be pro- 
con 1303 —2: 


The self-criminating Mam- 
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tected against all: penal: consequonces.of their: offence, and: as far as possible 
should be retained in the public service in such posts only which do not carry 
with them any judiesal functions. oe 


4, The Shrt Shivdjs (61), in its issue. of the Ist Kebruary, says: that: in 
order to preserve the fair name of British jystice. and: to deter others: from 
giving and receiving bribes, it is necessary that some punishment should be 
meted out to the Mémlatdars who have deposed to haying purchased their offices, 
and that the object will be almost secured if these Mamlatdars are deprived 
of their magisterial powers. The poor Mamlatdars, the paper says, should not be 
punished more severely than this, for the mismanagement which is now brought 
to light would not have existed if the officers of Government had exercised 
strict supervision and had been careful in reagan’ os their duties. In short, 
Government are much to blame in this matter. It is therefore right that Gov- 
ernment should neither carry out the recommendation of the two Judges of the 
Bombay High Court in its entirety, nor should they connive at the offences of the 
Mamlatddrs who have purchased their offices, but should only pass slight punish- — 
ment on them. | 


5. The Dhérwér . Vritt (27), in its issue of the 7th February, approves-of the 
action of the Bombay. High Court against the M4mlatddrs and says :—Hf the ends 
of justice can. be secured through the High Court, Government should ‘not be 
unwilling in the matter. In this way they will, without being liable to the charge 
of breaking. their promises, accomplish what is. required by. justice,. This: 
course will, no doubt, make it difficult for Government to secure a similar game 
in future, but in-our opinion this is not.the way to catch it: Now.some say 
that the Mdmlatdars were foreed to give bribes, but this assertion is not borne | 
out by evidence. Who will, say that those who have tried to get promotion. in 
supersession of the right claimants are not guilty? In short, those who have 


purchased. their offices should. be. dismissed from the service, if nat sentenced 
_ to imprisonment or fine. | 


6. The Pheniz (3), in. its issue of the 30th J anuary, writes :—No amount. 
of pressure and no protective object can in the least diminish a shade of the 
dark crime of offering illegal gratification on the part of an official appointed 
by Her Majesty the Queen to dispense justice in her name. The Bembay 

azette evidently means to defend the Bombay Government in the act of its 
granting the corrupt Mémlatdérs indemnity from criminal prosecution and 
allowing them to continue in their office in spite of their proved corruption. 
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7. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 4th February, observes that. 
the High Court Judges are quite right in the step they . have taken, but that 
they should have waited.a little longer, as Government rightly contend. 


8. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 3rd February, writes :—The general 
principle that one who has violated the law by buying his. appointment..can 
never afterwards be expected to administer the law. properly, will be..readily 
accepted by-all. But the main question is whether this general principle applies 
to the present case. Those who are insisting upon immediate dismissal of these 
officers simply betray a woeful ignorance of the circumstanges or chain of events 
of which the confessions of these Mdmlatddérs form but a link. ‘The question 
as to the precise degree of guilt to be attributed to these Mdmlatdars is a 
delicate one. In the first place, there is the allegation that the Mamlatddrs paid 
under a sort of compulsion. Whether to believe this assertion or to reject it 
would depend upon the result of an inquiry. This inquiry, in order to be 
thorough and sifting, must not be confined to the few individuals who have been 
concerned in the Crawford inquiry. It is said that the system of coercion had 
forced not only the Mémlatdars, but even the subordinate officers, to pay money 

‘ and all those who had any business with the Commissioner. This will give a 
fairly accurate idea of the comprehensive nature of the inquiry that will have to 
be instituted. Then again the Government could not do anything before the 
report of the special Commission appointed to inquire into the allegations 

- against Mr. Crawford submitted its report, which would, no doubt, throw a 
considerable light-on the subject. All these considerations point to the conclu- 
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sion that the line'of conduct followed by Lord Reay’s Goveriment was the'only 
reasonable one open toit: The London Pimes'has betrdydd a‘ want of judicious’ 
patience in' commenting upon this matter on the évidently ode-sided information 
which was placed:before it. In blaming His Excellency Lord Reéay it has done’ 
injustice to that honest and conscientious administrator. It-is tobe feared’ that 
the Times will be followed by other English journals, and it behoves the Govern- 
ment of Lord Reay therefore to declare publicly once for all‘ what it méans to 
do with these Mémlatddrs and the reasons which have forced it to postpone any 
action in the matter up to now. 


9. Referring to the agitation in England: against the retention’ of the self. 
condemned Mémlatdars in Government service, ‘the Kesari (39), 1n its issue of the’ 
5th February, says :—Even admitting the’ principle that the Mémlatddrs who 
have purchased their offices must necessarily: recoup themselves by selling justice, 
* should it not be considered whether their immoral conduct in this respect was 
voluntary or due to compulsion? The present agitation has made it clear 
that an enquiry into their conduct is necessary, and the sooner it'is made the 
better, or else it is feared that His Excellency Lord Reay. will bé diseredited in 
England by the criticisms of men who are ignorant of the real state’of ‘things. 
[The Budh Sudhakar (6) of the 6th February pities ‘the Mdémlatdérs in their 
present plight, and says that it cannot understand how they can, be ‘said ‘td 
be corrupt if the rumour of the acquittal of Mr. Crawford be true. } 

10.. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of ‘the 8rd February; ' writes :— 
The London Times, we are: told, ‘considers thatthe action of His Excelleney 
Lord Reay’s Council on the protest of Justices: Birdwood and Jardine, in the 
matter of Sindekar and Dabir, is ‘amazing, and that “if this ‘course is: persisted: 
in, the sooner'the eyes: of public: opinion in‘: England ‘are opened ‘the better.” 
This virtuous ‘indignation cannot fail to raise a‘smile in Bombay, where the’ true 
state of the: whole case'is known. Ifthe Limes were similarly: well-informed, : it 
would applaud instead of threatenimg the courageous conduct of the Govern- 
ment: of His Excellency Lord Reay, which is‘no less anxious to purify.thé admi- 
nistration than the protesting Judges or the London newspapets.. We wonder if | 
that paper has been informed of the cause of the non est of the great champion 
of impartial justice—Sdthe of Poona—just at the moment he should. havé been 
present at the Bombay High Court in support of his nobly disinterested petition. 
Rumour has it that this Palladin of pure equity and justice was’ spirited out of 
British territory at the right moment by the same genius that had put him up to 
serve its own kaleidoscopic purpose. There are many Indian matters about 
which the conduct of many authorities is amazing, but on which the Times, 
perhaps, would be the last to write’ or exclaim, “ the sooner the eyes ‘of public 
opinion in England are opened, the better.” The fact that a minority of the 
Judges of the High Court have moved the Government to take action forthwith 
is hardly calculated to weaken the position of His Excellency the Governor iu 
Council, guided by many more considerations than those that prompt their worthy 
advisers in the High Court. And after all, the difference between the Government 
and thé two or three Judges does not appear to be so grave as has been made out 
in some quarters. The Judges want the self-condemned parties fo be imme- 
diately proceeded against, while the Government find that such haste would be 
very inconvenient to the administration. As we pointed out last week, in a case 
like this the (Government know best when and how to deal with the parties 
In question. This is evidently the opinion of the majority of the High Court 
Judges, including the Chief Justice. With a Judicial Member of Council like 
Sir Raymond West, we can afford to wait till such time as Government is free 
to act in the matter without prejudice to any of the public interests involved. 
In the meantime; we know not if the officials compromised are left in a position — 
to abuse their office. ane 


11. The Bombay Samdchér (92), in its issue of the 9th Bebrusty, saya ae 

Alicia’ tal - It is said that from inquiries made by b e ( rawford 
Deputy Collectose pga E Commission it has been established that in the Central 
Central Division, Bumbay T)ivision for several years past the posts of Deputy 
residency. Collectors, Mamlatdars, Magistrates, &c., were offered 
for sale and were obtained by those who could pay for them. | Though this state’ 
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of things has come to light in regard to one Division only, it cannot be said that 
it has been confined to that Division alone. Private rumours have been 
pointing out other Divisions also as suffering from several evils, and though 
these rumours have not hitherto been credited, they ought to be differently treat- 


ed after the exposures concerning the Central Division. 
12. The Suryodayd (64), in its issue of the 4th February, says that at the 


Remarks in connection 
with the rules sanctioned ‘by 
the Bombay Government in 
connection with the marriage 
expenses among the Lewa 
Kunbi caste in the Kaira 
District. 


suggestion of the Government of India the Bombay 
Government have sanctioned certain rules restricting 
the marriage expenses among the Lewa Kunbi caste in 
the Kaira District, and remarks that now that the Gov- 
ernment have commenced to interfere with the social 
matters of the Hindus, they will bye and bye fix the time 


for the consummation of marriages too among them. 


13, The Mahrdita (2), in its issue of the 8rd February, writes :—The 

| power of conferring posts in the Government service 
is an important one, and whoever abuses it in any way 
ought to be exposed. The Amrit Bazar Patrika ex- 
| posed the growth of nepotism in the Postal Department. 
But it seems that our contemporary’s disclosures had no effect so far as the 
practice was concerned. The Morning Post gives a long list of the relatives of 
Mr. Sheridan, Inspector-General of the Railway Mail Service and Deputy 
Director-General of the Post Offices in India, who number 9 in all and draw 
between them Rs. 3,000 and more. JBesides their salaries most of these have 
free houses or special and other allowances. Now one may ask if this be not 
the grossest piece of abuse of patronage on the part of a Government official. 
It is a pity that Government allows such scandals, not only to exist, but to be propa- 
gated, It is impossible that such facts can remain in the dark from Government 
Secretariat officers, but race partiality blinds them all and the scandal is con- 
nived at. There is hardly any difference between an officer selling high offices 
to the highest bidder and one who dispenses his patronage on the principle that 
charity begins at home.” 


Alleged partiality shown in 
appointing men in the Indian 
Postal Department. 


14. In expressing approval of most of the opinions and recommendations 
made by Mr. Caine, M. P., in his address on the 
drink question, attacking the excise system, delivered | 
in the Framji Cowasji Institute, Bombay, a day 
previous to his departure for England, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue 
of the 9th February, says;—Mr. Caine’s recommendation that the present 
system of liquor-farming should be done away with by Government taking into 
their own hands the manufacture and sale of liquor is not appropriate, for 
in these days of financial stress it is not likely to be accepted by Government 
and it is wrong in principle that the State should take up commercial concerns. 
The best course is that the state of things prior to the dbkdri enactments 
should be restored, as it never gave rise to any complaints from the public. 
‘Before appointing the commission recommended by Mr. Caine for the final settle- 
ment of the abkdri question, opinions of able and experienced persons should 
be obtained on.the subject of the improvement of the present system and they 
should be placed before the commission. |The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its 
issue of the same date, expresses similar sentiments. | | 


15. A correspondent of the Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 3rd February, 


Mr. Caine’s address on the 
temperance question. 


The sentence passed by 


Mr. Robertson, Assistant 
Collector, Surat, on Mr. Clif- 
ford, and a suggestion to 
the Bombay High Court in 
the matter. 


writes :—The case of Mr. F. Clifford is not quite un- 
known to many of your readers, and I am sorry the 
way in which Mr. Robertson, Assistant Collector, Surat, 
has decided it will again bring this dirty affair to 
the foreground. It may be well to reproduce some 
of the incidents of the case. One Dhania Keshav, in 


the service of a toddy-seller at Mora in the Olpdd Taluka, Surat, was unlawfully 
detained in custody for 24 hours and the complaint was first heard by Mr. Moore, 
who dismissed the case. The case then came on before the Bombay High Court, 
which in the exercise of its revisional powers ordered the Magistrate to inquire 
further into the case. At this stage the case was heard by Mr. Robertson, who 


\ 
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convicted Mr. Clifford under Section 342 of the Penal Code and sentenced him 
to pay the heavy fine of four annas. People are already oppressed with dbkéri 
zulum and here is a fresh encouragement to the ébkéri authorities from a tribu- 
nal of justice. Ido not understand what nice considerations induced Mr. Robert- 
son to fix the fine precisely at four annas and not at four pies. Ifthe case was a 
very weak one and if there was no sufficient evidence, Mr. Clifford should have 
been acquitted, and then the public would have had no occasion to complain as_ 
at present. If 1 mistake not, it was the same Assistant Collector who inflicted 

heavy fines from Rs. 15 to Rs, 20 and more on owners of cattle worth Rs. 10 or | 
12 under the “ Stray Cattle Act,” and when the cases came on for revision before 
the Bombay High Court, in many instances the fines were reduced. I trust that 
the Bombay High Court will again call for the record and proceedings of the 


case and pass an adequate sentence on the accused, which alone will satisfy the 
ends of justice. ss 


16. The Guardt Darpan (76), in its issue of the 8rd February, writes :— 
The case of Dhania v. Clifford should open the eyes of Government to the 
real situation of affairs in the mofussil. It is not the stringent d4bkdri rules 
which grind down poor people, but there are 4bkéri officers, who become 
a ceaseless source of trouble and annoyance to them. Here is an instance of an 
official who on the merest suspicion laid hold of a poor coolve and summarily 
executed him under lynch-law. Dhania may be a poor man in the sight of 
Mr. Clifford, but not in the sight of law. He was wrongfully confined for 
24 hours, and he therefore asked for redress of his grievance. But he had 
to undergo a deal of trouble and expense before his wrong could be righted. 
This is the only case which has been successfully brought to the surface, but 
we leave to our readers to think how many of them are either hushed up or 
are not brought to the notice of the authorities, The sooner this mischief is 
arrested the better. [The Suryd Prakdsh (85), in its issue of the 2nd February, 
says that the punishment of a trivial fine of 4 annas imposed upon Mr. Clifford, 
A'bkari Inspector, Surat, by Mr. Robertson, is not creditable to the British. 
administration of justice, and that it remains to be seen what steps the Bombay — 
High Court takes in the matter. } | Ae 


17, The Nydyadarshak (i19), in its issue of the 4th February, praises 
oe - _Réo Bahadur Chunil4l, Subordinate Judge, 1st Class, 
Abolition of the Court of at Almmedabad, for his satisfactory. despatch of work, 
rer iagy tothe Subordinate says that the people of Ahmedabad are pleased 
udge, Ist Class, at Ahmed- eo ss <a — <gieeie j 
abad, suggested. with his impartial administration of justice and cool 
. temper, that no necessity whatever now exists for the 
maintenance of the Court of his Assistant, and that its abolition will cause a 
saving of from seven to eight thousand rupees per annum and will afford great 
convenience to suitors and vakils, and requests the Bombay Government to 
attend to this suggestion. | : 


18. In noticing the acquittal of Private Swift of the charge of committing 
eels culpable homicide at a village in the Ahmednagar 
R The acquittal of Private District, at the last criminal sessions of the Bombay 
— Le ye monsiaugh- High Court, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue 
ee Roe: Mm oar February, says :—It has become a frequent 
occurrence that British soldiers or other HKuropeans 
accused of culpable homicide of Natives are acquitted by a jury of Europeans, 
and the case of Private Swift is of the same nature, As in other cases, Private 
Swift brought forward the defence that the unfortunate occurrence took place 
by simple accident. Itis a striking point that such grave accidents should 
occur often in all parts of the country at the hands of Europeans, while none 
should tuke place at the hands of Natives, who, like Europeans, go on hunting 
excursions. The explanation is that Europeans are mischievous and arrogant. 
and do not care for the life of a villager, who is looked upon as one of the lower 
animals, They soon get excited and make use of their weapons on a dispute 
arising between them and the villagers. This conduct of European sportsmen is 
encouraged to a certain extent by the ease with ayhich they escape or receive 
only slight punishment at the hands of Huropean juries for the serious offence 
of man-slaughter. ‘This state of things is much to be deplored and ought to be 
con.1308—3 | : - 3 ee 
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removed by severely punishing the offenders and by taking strict precautions 
ainst allowing British soldiers to.go armed beyond camp limits. |The Jdme 
Janae (108), in its issue of the 5th February, expresses regret that the jury 
did not weigh the evidence carefully, but acquitted the accused, and hopes that 
British soldiers will not be allowed to go on hunting excursions without proper 
precautions. | oe ane: . 


19. The Anonymous (89), in its issue of the 3rd February, refers. to the 
nomination of Messrs: Greaves, Wilson and four other 
European gentlemen as jurors, Broach Sessions Court, 
expresses surprise at the jurors being only Europeans, 
and asks whether Government have resolved to appoint 
Europeans alone as jurors. — | 


90. The Kaira Vartamdn (110), in its issue of the 6th February, says :— 
| ' _'. here have been short crops this year on account of 
b ye a at aay ‘insufficient rain, and the rayats are suffering from 
the Keira District, =~ Want of food. Mr. K. R. Bomanji, Assistant Collector, 
i Kaira, has, however, issued orders that the patels of 
such villages of the Kapadvanj and Thasra tdélukas of the Kaira District as owe 
arrears of land revenue should be suspended from their office and double the 
amount of their pay for the period of suspension should be recovered from their 
salaries. It is evidently not right to punish the patel because the farmers 
cannot or would not pay, and this injustice ought to be rectified by the Collec. — 
tor of the district. 


21. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 3rd February, publishes a 
letter written by a correspondent from Roha in. the 

Harsh rules made by the Koldba District, in which the writer states from hear- 
ar ad ve ot perv say the circumstances under which. alone the District 
eevenne remiesiong in thet Ollector has authorized the village and taluka officers 
district. | to recommend remissions of land revenue, and in com- 
‘menting upon the instructions issued by the Collector 

the paper expresses its opinion that they are very harsh and all but useless, and 
that they are such as would lead people who were not tame like the natives of 


India to suck the blood off the throat of their framer. 


22. The Satya Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 3rd‘ February, refers to the 
cis memorial forwarded to Government by some people in 
. Grievances of passengers Bombay about the grievances of passengers by coasting 
y coasting steamers plying | ° 
between Bombay and Goa, Steamers plying between Bombay and Goa, approves 

of the suggestions made therein, and says that the 
grievances are of long standing. and affect thousands of people, that they have 
remained unattended to by Messrs. Shepherd and Company although they have 
been frequently brought to their notice, and that therefore Government should 
now take a decisive action in the matter. [The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue 
of the 7th February, says that of late instances of accidents to coasting steamers 
have been so numerous that Government can no longer connive at them and 
that it has received many complaints regarding the ill-treatment of passengers on 
board these steamers, and recommends the people in the Konkan to send peti- 
tions after petitions to Government until the inconveniences complained of by 
them are removed. | 


- Complaint against ‘the 
selection of jurors, Broach 
Sessions Court. 


23. The Pratod (52), in its issue of the 4th February, says that as at the 
appearance of a lion other wild beasts hide themselves 

through fear, so the clerks in the revenue offices in 

the talukas are frightened when they hear of the ap- 
proach of Mr. Keyser, Collector of Satara, that during 
his last visit to Tasgaon and Islémpur he inflicted fines and gave Irish promo- 
tion to some of the clerks there, that these punishments are quite gut of pro» 
aie to their offences which were very trifling, that although it is true that 

Ir. Keyser never carries out the threats held out by him when he loses his 
temper, and although he is both active and intelligent, the good effects of these 
qualities are a little marred by his irritable disposition, and hopes that. he will 
remove the latter defect and make himself agreeable in every way. 


Remarks on the conduct 
ot Mr. Keyser, Collector of 
Satara. , | 


24. Referring to the acquittal by the Sessions Court in Khdndesh of 
: Rado Saheb Pralh4d Krishna Shéhdéne, aMamlatdér, of 
ket Mea, sal the charges of bribery brought against him, and to the 
the Collector of Khéndesh. Pinion of the Sessions Judge that the case for the 
prosecution was a got up one, the A’ryévart (21), in 
its issue of the 38rd February, censures the conduct of the District Collector in 
permitting the prosecution of Mr. Shahane onthe complaint of an individual 
who had no reputation to lose. It adds that the Collector ought to have 
taken into ‘consideration Mr. Shahdne’s spotless and long service and the faet 
that he was once appointed on special duty in that district, before sanctioning 
his prosecution. — a. 


25. The Havyak Subhedh (143), in its issue of the 5th February, writes :— 
Sy ae ; The maia reason why the district of Kanara is in a 
' bg ete a a backward state is that.-Government do not pay as 
| Jeotor, — much attention to it as they do to other districts, 
A great many unjust acts are done and hidden by 
the officials, We would not have minded them if they had been of rare 
occurrence. The officers in Kanara, like big tigers devouring every animal 
that comes in their way, venture to act unjustly even towards the Su- 
preme Government. In giving contracts of the ferry, boats at the villages of — 
Divige and Manike at one and the same rate contrary to Government orders, 
which direct that the contract of Divige boats should be giyen at second-class 
rates and that of the Manike boats at ,;the third-class rate, the officers did not 
only cause loss of income to the Government, but deceived it. The contractor 
of the boats was supported by the officers in his illegal levy of fares. Every- 
body will be astonished to see an officer of Mr. Ingle’s position, who has been 
serving in the Kénara District for the last 25 years, going against the rules 
laid down by the Government in regard to the contracts of the ferry boats. 
This thing ought: to have been brought to the notice of Government at least 
‘by Mr. Lakshman Krishna, the then Local Fund clerk, or by Réo Séheb 
Lakshman Mangesh, the Mdmlatdér of Kumta. Leaving aside all the men 
who were concerned in this, the present acting clerk, Mr. Andru Saldana, a 
Christian, has been transferred. We give one more example of Mr. Ingle’s 
not paying proper attention to his duties and thereby inflicting loss of money 
upon Government. .Government have kept two small boats in Kdnara at their 
own cost and have ruled that when their officers travel in those boats they 
should not be allowed to draw mileage allowance. Contrary to this rule Mr. Ingle 
' passed the mileage bills preferred by the Civil Surgeon and soma other officers 
who had travelled in the Government boats. The high officers in this district 
earn money unfairly when they breathe the air of this place. It will be a spat 
on the fame of Government if they let such things remain as they are, 
Mr. Ingle had finished his term of service entitling him to pension two years 
ago, ‘but he has been getting extension every year through the recommendation 
of the Collector. Government have never shown such partiality to any other 
officer in this presidency. He has been allowed to remain in one and the same 
district for 25 years. We have also heard that Mr. Ingle, who is a dear friend 
of a Secretary to Government, is trying to remain in the service for some 
time more in the same post. Though he is an experienced and intelligent 
officer, still his old age has changed his disposition. It he be allowed to continue 
in the service, people will think that Government are doing an overt act of 
injustice. 


26. The Dhdérwdr Vritt (27), in its issue of the 7th February, says that 
leat: pum ae eal grea ss J ween done to he we of Mr. Dinkar 

| 7’ Govin e, Deputy Accountant, rwar, in giving 

ee a ratinaes Unhewt, the place of Head Accountant at Ratndgiri to Mr. Ful- 
e | '~.  mandikar, Deputy Accountant at Sholapur, who was 
in receipt of less salary than Mr. Kale, has served under the latter when he was 
Acting Head Accountant at Sholépur, and has not like Mr. Kale passed the 
ower Standard Examination. If these places, the paper adds, are to be con- 
ferred on one’s favourites in disregard of the claims of others, it is better that 


the rules laid down by Government on the subject should be cancelled so that 
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newspapers may not have any ground to complain. The present Commissioner, 
S. D., is a considerate man and so it is not desirable to strongly criticise his 
conduct in one or two instances. — | 


Parr II-— Legislation. 


27. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 3rd February, writes:—The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, a8 appears from the 
published report of their meeting held this week, had 
no very big questions last year to oceupy them. But 
their committee ean claim to have donea large 
amount of useful work in connection with various questions of mercantile 
importance. The remarks of the chairman on the selfish agitation started in 
Lancashire, with the object of hampering the cotton industry of Bombay, was. 
the special occasion which drew from Mr. Cotton the compliment that the 
Bombay Chamber was free from the weakness, to be noticed in some similar 
bodies elsewhere, of taking a narrow and selfish view of questions affecting their 
own interests. Mr. Adam repeats what has been alréady said in these columns 
that the transparent hypocrisy of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce cannot 
impose upon the Government. It was, however, none the less necessary on the 
partof the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association to havemercilessly exposed the motives 
underlying that movement. We hope that Manchester merchanis will, for very 
shame, desist from playing the réle of philanthropists, especially as they must 
have seen, as business men, that the mask can scarcely deceive even the most 
credulous. According to Mr. Cotton, Lancashire has more or less an imaginary 
grievance, so far as our trade with China is concerned. The Bombay importers 
of Manchester goods, on the other hand, are the real sufferers, because the 
article is supplied to the country by the mills on the spot. It is therefore all 
the more creditable to the Bombay Chamber that the personal interests of some 
of its members are not allowed to blind their sense of justice. We have said 
that the action of the mill-owners of Bombay was not a waste of energy on 
their part, for we cannot say what pressure Lancashire might yet succeed in 


_ Extension‘of the English 
Factory Act to India strong- 
ly disapproved. 


bringing to bear on one or the other of the great prc gvey in England. 


Lord Cross declared in a speech at Oldham that he expected that an alteration 
would shortly be made in the Factory Acts in India. There is no reason why 
the Secretary of State for India should have gone to the great manufacturing 
town to give that assurance. If the announcement is intended as a tiding of 
joy for the British manufacturers, it bodes no good to the cotton industry of 

ndia. We do need factory legislation, but certainly not on the lines indicated 
by Manchester.. We want to encourage and protect the industry, and not to 
hamper and cripple it. Manchester is, indeed, extremely kind to our work- 
people, but it is a kindness that kills. [A few other papers take the same view. 
as regards the expected alteration in the Indian Factory Acts to which Lord 
Cross, Secretary of State for India, alluded in his recent speech at Oldham. 
The Guwardt Mitra (79), in its issue of the 8rd February, remarks that His Excel- 
Jency Lord Lansdowne should strenuously oppose the expected alteration in 
the Indian Factory Acts in case it be likely to kill the Indian mill industry, 
and that His Excellency should bring the Secretary of State for India to his 
senses even if he have to resign the Viceroyalty of India in so doing, and 
requests Lord Cross to abstain from the work. The Gujardtz (78), in its issue 
of the 38rd February, observes that the effort made hy Manchester in this matter 
is selfish, and that it 1s a great blemish in the Indian Government that Man- 
chester should have the power to have Indian laws altered and that India should 
quietly keep looking on, asks where the so-called honesty of the British Gov- 
ernment, which is falsely praised in Indian histories issued by them, has gone, 
and adds that though Native youths may perhaps be deceived by this false 
praise, grown up Natives will not beso deceived, and that the Secretary of State 
for India should well bear in mind that he is incurring great reproach in yield- 


ing to the wishes of the people of Manchester and theréby ruining the Indian 
mill industry. | | | 


28. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 4th February, expresses 


| approval of the enactment of the Metal Tokens Bill, 
pen i Act approved, observing that the evil caused by permitting the 


circulation ‘of ‘old coins is: not so serious as to be put a stop to at once at the 

sacrifices alluded to at the discussion of the Bill in the Viceregal Council, and 
 that-the Government of India have done well in taking the middle course of 
curing the evil gradually by passing a law to that effect. 


29. The Kesarz (39), in its issue éf the 5th February, says that the 
= sis tesa proposed Bombay Village Sanitation Bill is a very 
Village Sanitation Bill >= mportant measure, but does not approve of the ap- 
oe pointment of committees by officers. to look to the 
sanitation of villages, and observes that the committees should be formed after 
the panchdyat system, as otherwise they might injure the cause of local self- 
government and become a source of annoyance to the villagers. 


Part [I ].—Hducation. 


30. | The following is an extract, paragraph 4, of the address presented by 


the Poona Sérvajanik Sabha to the Honourable W. S. 
The Poona Sérvajanik Sa- Caine, M. P., published in the Mahrdtta (2) of the 8rd 
phe ps the ba, February :—The changes which the Government of 
posed ee. Mg seom*Y ‘India have recently recommended to Local Govern- 
ments with regard to higher and secondary educa- 

tion have filled the public mind with great uneasiness. The educational policy on 
which the Bombay Government in particular have recently embarked has exer- 
cised the public of this presidency to a most acute degree. The Government - 
of Bombay contemplate the raising of the already high rates of fees in high 
schools and colleges all over. The result will be to make higher and secondary 
education an article of luxury, available only to the rich few. Already the Gov- 
ernmert have thrown a large share of the burden of the expenditure on primary 
education on municipalities, and if they now throw the responsibility of giving 
secondary and higher education off their shoulders, they would be practically 
contributing almost nothing to the education of the people. ‘The result of such 
a disastrous policy can be easily foreseen. The educated Natives of this country 
are the staunchest supporters of British rule, because they appreciate. its bless- 
ings best. Ifthen the educating forces in the country are crippl€d, serious 
mischief would ensue to the Empire. The best interests of England and India 
alike, therefore, demand that the expenditure of Government on education, if not 
increased, should remain at least what itis. The best course in our opinion 
to secure this would be a resolution carried in the two Houses of the British 
Parliament that a fixed percentage of the revenues of India should be spent on 
thé education of the people. The hands of the Indian Government will thus be 
tied, and it will then be impossible for them to think of cutting down the 
educational grant and a grave national danger will thus be averted. 


31. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 4th February, quotes the reso- 
lution of the Bombay Government, dated 19th January — 
PP sey peri ge last, in reply to the representations of the people of 
Bombay Government, Ahmednagar against the proposed abolition of the 
y Governmen 
a Nagar High School, and says :—It is a pity that the 
policy of the Government should change with every fresh gale, and that a 
question which has been acutely exercising the public mind for a considerably 
long time should not be definitely decided one way or the other. We are quite 
sure that Government does not understand its own mind on the subject. On no 
other hypothesis is it possible to explain all this vacillation, which is now excit- 
ing 80 much disgust in the public mind. For example, the resolution says that 
it 18 not the policy of Government to throw the expenses of higher education on 
municipal funds. Ifso, what did the Government mean by calling upon the 
Municipalities of all important district towns, only a short time ago, to contri- 
bute towards making with the fee-receipts two-thirds of the total expenditure 
on the high schools within their several jurisdictions? Then again, about a 
month ago, His Excellency Lord Reay assured the people of the presidency, while 
Speaking at Karwar, that there was no intention on the part of Government of 
closing Ahmednagar and Ratnagiri high schools as Government institutions. The 
resolution, however, tells us that Ahmédnagar is a centre of less importance ; 
con 1803—4 ° 
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therefore Government would maintain the high school there.as its own institution, 
if the inhabitants of that place are willing to make efforts to enable Government 
to make up the deficiency in school receipts. If the people show no disposi- 
tion in this direction by the 15th instant, Government will negotiate for the | 
transfer of the high school to a local educational body. How Lord Reay can 
find it in his heart to reconcile these twe posittons we do not know. An eminent 
educationist as he is, we are constrained to say ns Government is pursuing a 
most disastrous educational policy,—its bad mature made worse by the spirit of 
vacillation and timidity which is betmg betrayed at every turn. It is said that 
the fees of the Poona High School are to be raised to Rs. 6 per boy. It is wn~ 
necessary to say that this will have almost the practical effect of closing it. 
It is also unnecessary for us to say that when the policy stated mthe resolution 
is carried out, the greatest blow will be given to the progress of the people of 
this presidency, and the interests of the Empire will receive a rude shock. But 
if it is unfortunate that the Government policy is drifting.in a deplorable direc- 
tion, doubly unfortunate it is that our people should tamely accept as inevitable 
whatever the Government, in its blindness, gon. on. This is indeed one 
of those occasions when the whole presidency ought to be “ swept” by an 
agitation, determined and fearless. Every town and every village ought to ring 
with a denunciation of the proposed educational policy of the Government and 
most numerously signed protests ought to go up to the Local and the Supreme 
Governments. If the agitation becomes as strong as it ought to, we venture 
to think that Government will give upthe proposed unfortunate policy. He who 
will take upon himself the task of organizing such an agitation will surely render 
a lasting service to the people of this presidency. Butthe disheartenmg question 
rises to the lips—-‘* Where are we to look for a man worthy of the task P” 


32. The Subodh Patrika C16), in its issue of the 3rd February, also dis- 
approves of the present educational policy of the Bombay Government as being 
unworthy, and says that in discouraging secondary education the Government 
is actuated by economy and a desire of checking the progresstve spirit of the. 
people manifested in the establishment of a National Congress and similar other 
institutions, and that the descendants of those brave A’ryans who spread their 
fame to thg utmost limits of India and established their empire in that vast 
continent will not fail in course of time to spread education throughout the 
country. Ignorance is not so conducive, adds the paper, to the peace of the 
country as knowledge is, and itis the duty: of the leaders of society to shake off 
their lethargy and to exert themselves for the enlightenment of their people 
without depending for it upon Government, but standing. upon their own legs. - 


33. The Jagadddarsh. (34),-in its: issue of the 3rd February, entirely 
disapproves of the recent resolution issued. by the Government of His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay in the matter of.the high: schools in the Bombay Presidency, 
considers it unworthy of a.civilized Government like the British, and. particu- 
larly of a Government headed by a reputed educationist like His Excellency 
Lord Reay, expresses distrust in the word of Government.as the resolution in 
question has come so soon after the disavowal of a desire to abolish the high 
schools at Ahmednagar and Ratnagiri declared by His Excellency the Gover-- 
nor in his public speech at Karwar, and sugyests to the people of Ahmednagar 
the advisability of making an appeal un the subject of their high'school to 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne, who at the last Convocation of the Calcutta 
University said that the cause of education would not suffer during his tenure 
of office as Viceroy of India. 


34, Writing on the same subject, the Kesari (89), in’ its issue of the 5th 
February, says :—God knows how much: burden Government intend to throw 
upon the people. His Excellency Lord Reay recently said . that municipalities 
would not be asked to:pay any share of the expenditure on high schools. 
Government need not boast of :this declaration ; for, they are already: aware that 
the municipalities find it very difficult to defray: the expenses of primary 
education. We should have considered it a favour if'Government had said that, 
not only the municipalities, but even the people, will not have to bear any’ burden 
of the expenditure on high schools, But ‘considering: their. policy: with regard 
to the Ahmednagar High: School. they: do not'. seem: to be. so liberal. Mere’ 
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disapproval of the:present educational poliey of Government is of ‘no use, ‘The 
people should hold an educational ‘conference and decide whether they should 
or should not prepare themselves to assist Government in the matter. 
: 35. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 3rd ‘February, says that. 
from their present attitude of stinginess towards their own high schools it 
appears that Government intend discontinuing grants-in-aid to private 
English schools, and advises the proprietors of the New English School, Poona, 
to extend the sphere of their usefulness by establishing an educational depart- 
ment of their own throughout the Bombay Presidency in accordance with the 
object of the late Vishnu Krishna Shastri, the founder of that school. 
36. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 30th January, writes:—Unjusti- ° 
fiable as the policy of raising school-fees is in respect 
Disapproval of the: pro- to the presidency proper, it is more so in regard to. 
posed increase in fées in the Sind, than which no part of the presidency is more 
high schodls in Sind. backwagd in all things, including matters educational. 
roe Withinfthe last six years fees have been _ nearly 
doubled, and the present deplofable state of the Hyderabad High School, for 
instance, shows what fruits the Government policy is already bearing. About 
three years back, when the fees were raised in that school, the number of 
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38. The Indu Prakdsh (12); inits issue of the 4th February, says ;—Both 
of the =candidates declared in the: last, Tuesday’s 

; x J Bombay University Bombay Government. Gazette to have passed the First 
bepicionc ate een for B.A. Hxamination of the Bombay University belong 
ment of its affairs s* to the Free Church College. The question asked by 
the people in this respect is, if the meeting of the 
‘xaminers was dissolved long ago, by whom were these two : candidates 
declared to have passed the examination? Were the papers of these two - 


Base? « 


candidates alone re-examined? And if so, why were they re-examined and 
why were not those of others also re-examined? It is much to be regretted 
that such things should give ground for many suspicions. In order to avoid 
all this we suggest that candidates should be shown their answer papers on 
payment of a small fee. This will keep a check on the examiners and remove 
the impression on the public mind that University affairs are mismanaged. 
The arrangements should be such that the people will never think that the 
Bombay University examinations are so many lotteries, that everything 
depends on luck, and that intrigues play an important part in them. 


89. The same newspaper writes :—The abolition of the English oral in 
a _, the Matriculation Examination 1s an event which we 
a teen yoke ag cannot look upon without the greatest misgivings. 
tion of the Bombay Univer. We are conscious of the evils of the divergence of 
sity disapproved. standards of different examiners and the inconve- 
nience and expense to the candidates as well as to 
the University which the oral examination of so large a number as now pre- 
sents itself at the Matriculation involves. But with all due deference to the’ 
superior wisdom of the Senate, we think ‘that the removal of the oral will greatly 
impair the efficiency of the examination. It was the only effective opportunity 
of bringing the candidate into personal contact with the examiner, and of test- 
ing his English pronunciations and redding, his presence of mind and his 
general smartness. The oral examination is some guarantee against fraud of 
one candidate personating another. In our opinion it should not he dispensed 
with unless some other mode of bringing the candidates and examiners face 
to face could be substituted. | 


4Q. A correspondent, — to the Phaniz (3) in its issue hy the 2nd 
4 1) February, says :—Very recently the head-master of 
meaiian as ae one of the high schools in Sind has with the best 
taken by the head-master of intentions, no doubt, thought it desirable to give 
of one of the high schools moral teaching to his pupils and has been unfortu- 
in Cine. nately unable to find any suitable books for the pur- 
pose except the Mission school series, These are admirable in themselves, but 
they contain, as they needs must, lessons on Christianity and other religions. 
They teach that Christianity is the only religion suited for mankind and that 
Hinduism and Mahomedanism ought to be rejected by every man wishing for 
salvation. The latter two religions are condemned in very strong language, 
while the former is held up as the only religion sanctioned by God. When 
these books were first introduced into a particular school, signs of discontent 
began to show themselves. I, however, thought that the good sense of the 
head-master, who shall be nameless forthe present, would suggest to him the 
necessity for omitting in the course of his teaching the books at least such 
lessons or, portions of them as inculcate Christianity and condemn other 
religions. But experience shows that I was mistaken. 


41. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 4th February, writes :—His 


Excellency Lord Reay paid a handsome compliment to 


Want of feeding schools to : ’ 
the Sishente Besknlenl Lnett, Father Page of the St. Peter’s Schools, Bombay, and his 


tute, Bombay. colleagues. Hedescribed the progress of the schools as 

: one of leaps and bounds and claimed for Government 
a no small share of liberality in the increasing grants year after year.: In re- 
ference to Father Page’s regret at the ill success. of the schools at the Matricula- 
tion and his promise “ to aim higher in order to do better,” Lord Reay’s advice 
is to aim differently and prepare pupils for the University School Final Exami- 
nation. In reference to the need of a technical branch to the schools, he advised 
the school managers to avail themselves of the facilities of the Victoria Technical 
Institute, Bombay, The Institute, it is to be noted, has already out-grown its 
capacities, We know of students who have been refused admittance for want of 
accommodation. To refer every aspirant for technical education to the Institute 
is an idle makeshift. Either the Institute must be strengthened or some branch 
schools opened as feeders, making the Institute a superior collegiate institution. 
At the very opening of the Institute the Committee found the number of appli- 
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cants for admission in excess of the provision they had at their command,—a 
fact which shows that there is a real demand for technical education. Lord 
Reay is not a little responsible for stimulating this demand, as His Lordshi 
has been constantly preaching on the benefits of that education. It will behove 
His Lordship, therefore, to make an adequate provision for satisfying that de- 
mand. Unless the Educational Department takes up the matter and starts 
schools all over the presidency, the demand can scarcely be satisfied. 


Part 1V.—Munictpalitves. 


42. A correspondent of the fidst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 8rd 
February, writes:—What do you say as to the desi- 
Remarks on the alleged rability of having here a bribery and corruption Bill, 
buying and a . vs somewhat on the lines of the measure enacted by 
[ ad wo genera oes Parliament to control the elections in Great Britain? 
The time is certainly not yet ripe for it, but if what 
I have heard from reliable sources about ‘the buying and selling of votes at the 
last municipal elections in Bombay be true, a day may yet come for the 
introduction of such a Bill in our Legislative Council. A Hindu elector came 
- to my informant at one of the polling booths—I will not particularize the 
ward—and offered to sell his last remaining vote for Rs. 5. I have heard that 
one or two candidates were not deterred by the scruples of conscience from 
purchasing votes.’ I think that it is the duty of all honest men to see that the 
evil is nipped in the bud; otherwise the Government will have recourse to 
legislation, which will not redound to the credit of loval self-government in 
Bombay. 


Parr V.—Native States. 


43. The Védrtéhar (19), in its issue-of the 3rd February, refers to the 
mene Sagoo ae dispute existing between His Highness the Mahéraja 
affairs in the Indore Ste - Holkar and his aged mother about the latter’s private 
property, to the suit filed by a merchant in Poona 
against one of the servants of Hie Highness for the recovery of some ornaments 
which he had taken for His Highness’ selection and to the theft of jewellery from 
His Highness’ palace at Indore by one Atmarém Anant, who has implicated some 
Darbédr offivials in the committal of the theft in his deposition before the Rail- 
way Police officdr by whom he was arrested, and observes that from the above 
facts and from the conduct of His Highness no one can say that the state of 
affairs in the Indore State is statisfactory, and recommends the Mahdrdaja to 
improve it before it is too late to do so. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
20th February 1889. 
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Factory Legislation for India: Extension of the. English Factory Act to 
India strongly disapproved ___... eee oa a 

Metal Tokens Act : Approval of the — : 


Part IIl.—Education— 


Bombay University : 


The — and the alleged grounds for suspicions about the mismanage- 
ment of its affairs me 


The abolition of the oral in the Matriculation Examination of the =o 


disapproved §,,. a Og re le 
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Part Il].—Hducation (continued)— 


Educational policy of Government : | 
Comments on the present educational policy of the Bombay Govern- 


ment : 
The Jagadadarsh ee 
The Kesart rae ste 
The Poona Vatbhav oP 
The Subodh Patrika oes ‘ 
The Sudharak ... ivi ov 
The Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha and the present educational policy of 
the Bombay Government ... ve i we 
Moral education in schools: The step taken by the head-master of one 
of the high schools in Sind in the matter of — as 
Réjkumér College, Rajkot: Complaint regarding the prevalence of mis- 
management in the — se oi see oe 
School-fees: Disapproval of the — increase in fees in the high 
schools in Sind ia... ‘2 Jee ue 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay : Want of feeding schools to the — 


Part IV.—Mumicipalsties— 


Bombay: Remarks on the alleged nei aut selling of votes at the last 
general elections in — ee ssa ee ee 


Parr V.—Native States— 
Indore : Remarks on the state of affairs in the —~ State mae 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


=— 


etl 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. samen py 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian a ee ...| Bombay ote Weekly ... 
», Mahratta .. ie aa —ae ee << 8 ia 
» Phoenix .. "| Kar&chi_ .| Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona 8 Sérva- 
janik Sabha. ... ea ..| Poona... ; .-| Quarterly 
» Sind Times se +0 ws es Kardchi Bi-weekly 


ANGLo-MaRATHI, 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
» Din Bandhu _.. 
» Din Mitra = 
» Dnydn Chakshu ... 
» Dnydnodays ... 
5, Dnydén Prakash ... 
» Indu Prakdsh ... 
» Jagad-hitechchhu “as oe ne a ae «| Do. 

» Native Opinion ... «+. .. me » eve] Bi-Weekly 
» Prabhakar ae és “a eg te. waa post SOME os 
»» subodh Patrika ... iu a ‘ ‘ 

5» sudharak 

» Lelagu Mitré 
99 Vartdhar sae 


MARATHI. 


The Arunoday& 
» <A’rydvart 
“— a Gas 

» Belgaum iicetehin 

» Chanddnshu ... see sie ee 

5 Chikitsak arty ‘ S3 — 

nn eee se 

. coor Vritt ... ae sus 

9 ny n i eee 
aaeMer 

Hindu Punch ... 

Hiteckchine 3 
Holkar Sark4r Gazette .. 
Jagadadarsh =... 
Jagan Mitri sone jain tg 4giri 
Kalpataru... Ore aa on ..| Shola4pur 
Karwar Saméchér ; ° ..| Karwar 
Katdksh . a. ae ..| Poona... 
Kesari. aes ee mee Do. eee 
Khandesh Chitragupte .. ne ...| Dhulia 
Khandesh Vaibhav ..._ . | Do. ove 
Mahér4shtrs Kokil __... ‘ .| Satara... 
Mahéréshtra Mitra... ee Do. ... 
Mahérashtr4 Vritt oe eee ee Do, Vee 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


Number of 
Copies issued 


The 7 Sam4ch4r ee9 
9s ik ‘Bindh eee 

4y4 Sindhu ... 
. Poa thari Mitra ... 
a Yoon Vaibhav ... 
», Prabodh Chandrika 


», Prabodh Ratna ... 
»» Lrratod 


Pustak se 
» Réghava Bhushana 
» Kamdés ... 
5, Sachchiddnand . 
» Satya Mitra eos 
» Saty& Shodhak ... 
» SatyiSudha ... 
99 Sholépur Samfchér 
» Shri Shivaji 
» Shubh Suchak 
» sudhadkar 
»» Suryodaya.. 
5. Vengurla Vritt 
»»  Vidushak .. one 
5» Vidya Vilés vis 
‘i Vividh Dnyén Vistar 
»  Vrittadhara si 
»  Vrittamala iw 
» Vrittas4r ... 
»  Vritt Sudha 
» Vyapdrottejak 


The Din Mani .. 
» Dny4én Sudha 
y» Gujarat ee 
» Gujarat Gazette . 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
K4éthiawadi ve 
K4thiawar Times 
Rast Goftar 
Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARAT). 


The Ahmedabad Times 
, Akhbdare Khambéyat 
Akhbare Sodagar 


Anonymous 
, A’ryi Dharm Prak4sh 


Bombay Samachar 
Broach Mitra _... 
Broach Sam4char 
Budghi Prak4sh ... 
Chakravak 
Chandraprakdsh ,, 
DAtardun .. 

Deshi Mitr 
Dny4noday4 sp 
Dnyén Vardhak . 
Duniyadad 

Fursad coe 

Gap Sap .. 

Gujarét Monthly J ournal 
Gul Afshén owe 
Hindusthan 

Jame Jamshed .., mr 
Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.., 
K4side Mumbai .. 
Kelavni ... 

Khambat Samdchér 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nityadnand 


Mara’tHI—continued, 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak na 


..| Ahmednagar ... 
..| Nasik ... se 


Ahmednagar ... 


Z Pandharpur ... 


55 Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen " Maésik 


e Poona... eos 
..| Jalgaon ose 


Barwi ... 
Isl4mpur 


Poona... 


_..| Yeola ... 
...| bljapur 
..| Bombay 


Poona... 


* Ratnégiri 


Karwar 


_..| Shol&pur 


Poona ... 


| Sétéra ... 


Pen 


2 Thana - 


. Vengurla 


Karad .. 


a Kolhapur 
| Bombay 


Dhar ... 


"| Sdtéra... 


Wai 


"| Sétéra ... 
_.| Bombay 


Broach... 


| Ahmedabad ic 


| Surat ... 


Absssdabed .... 


| Bombay 


Surat 


"| Ahmedabad ... 


Wadhwan 


| Rdjkot 


Bombay. 


"| Surat 


eee Ahmedabad a 
-| Dohad .. s 
e+e! Surat, 
-| Bombay 
-++| Surat 
--| Broach 
-»-| Bombay 
»..| Nadiad 
-| Bombay 
| Ee. 
ee Limbdi 
--| Bombay — 
-| Ahmedabad ... 


a Tri-weekly 


Monthly ... 


es Weekly . 
Monthly .. 


Se 
a 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of Publication. 


141 


142 
143 
144 
145 
146 


147 


148 
149 
150 
151 


152 
183 
154 
150 
156 


157 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 
163 
164 


A 


GusJARA TI— 


The Nure Elam ive 
» Nydyadarshak ... 
Pakhvady4ni Majah 
Parsi Punch : 
Praja Mata 
Praja Mitra 
Rajyabhakta =... ae 
» Rewa Kantha Samachar... 
», samsher Bahadur on 
» satya Mitra cee ese 
5» Satyavakta ove 
» satyodaya ive ‘ve 
», sSaurashtr’ Darpan ase 
5, Shriméli Shubhechchhak 
», Stri Bodh ... ose on 
»5 Stri Sadbodh Ratna... 
Subodh Prak4sh ... ei 
Svadesh Bandhu ... ae 
» svadesh Vatsal ... ei 
» Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 
» Vidny4n Vilas * 
Vidya Mitr’ 
Yajdan Parast 


39 
93 
99 
- 99 
39 


” 
” 


ANGLO-KaA’NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... 


Ka'NARESE, 
The Chandroday& , ... as 
Havyak Subodh ... ‘i 
Karnatak Patra ... 
Rasik Ranjini ae 
Satya Vritt asi — 


ANGLO-SANSKRIT. 
The Girvana Tarangini 


HINDI. 


The Bharats Bhrata ... rene 
, Brahma Patrika... oe 
» NRatnaprakash Ratlam ... 
"99 Sugrihini eee eee 

Urpv. 

The Akhbdre Ratan Prakash Ratl4m 

Charkhari Akhbar ip ce 
» Dhar State Gazette __.., ses 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... 
Kushful Akhbar... s 


PERSIAN. 


eee2000 


The Iklil 


ARABIC, 
The Nukhbat-El-Akhbar 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND HINDI. 


The Pandit . + i 


MarA’‘THI AND GuJaRa’TI, 
The Baroda Vatsal ... cee" ae 


Urpv AND PERSIAN. 
The Khayir Khaéhe Islam ... ... 


is SINDI. 3 
The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi 
» Muin-ul-Isl4m 


» Sind Sudhaér ota a ree 


| 


Bombay 


... Dharwar 


.| Rewah.,.. 


as ‘Poona .ee 
..| Ratldm 


Do. 


.| Ratlam 


...| Rew4h... 

rool SOMME ans 

...| Jhowra 
.| Bombay 


.| Karachi 
: Bombay 
.| Bombay 
| Baroda 
.| Bombay 


.| Karachi 
Do. 
Do, 


-| Monthly ..- 
Weekly ... 


...| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


see? Fortnightly 


} 


...{ Fortnightly 


.| Monthly ... 
.| Weekly ... 


---| Monthly ... 


...| Weekly s+ 
.| Fortnightly 


-.| Weekly .,,.. 
Monthly ,.. 


.| Weekly ... 
LS ere 


® , 


* 360 
200° 
500 


ae 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. | | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
P4per in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, | 


0 (, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 

ficial Spelling List of the Bombay — One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Hf 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3{ =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, avin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. | | 
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Part L.— Polittes and the Public Administration. 


1. A London correspondent of the Gujardt Gazette (77), in its issue of the 
| ae 14th February, writes :—I desire to clear up some mis- 
‘The present situation of oonception which seems to prevail in India with some 

India and its similarity with ad yp she be oi f tial 
that of Ireland. minds, carried away either by views of extreme loyalty 
or misled by selfishness or stupidity. A few Indian 
newspapers, absorbed in intense egotism, flatter themselves with making outa 
osition that the present Indian situation has no similarity with the Irish one. 
If the English patronage in Ireland has sapped the vitality of that country, the 
very same patronage in India produces the very’same effects in no less remark- 
able a degree. ‘The case is rather stronger with India. Her wrongs in this 
direction far outweigh Ireland’s; India with her dullness of intellect is unable to 
cope with the grasping demands of the sons of England, which Ireland has to 
a great extent succeeded in repelling, subduing and reducing with her more 
enlightened claims, But officialism and its arrogance, and unrestricted patronage 
dre the natural and probable incidents of all foreign rule; and so long as that 
foreign-rule is not converted into or assimilated to Home Rule, the grievance 
must remain unredressed and foreign rule abysed, If Ireland succeeds in 
getting Home Rule, we shall succeed in getting one like it, one conducted on its 
lines as much as possible, one which combines the neutrality of a foreign rule 
with the economy of Home Rule. Here then there is a sisterhood between 
Ireland and India. There is a oneness in their aspirations. It is not for 
nothing that the Honourable Dddébhai Navroji poses as a Home Ruler. for 
Ireland. It is because he knows, sees, and feels, but abstains from proclaiming 
wisely or unwisely, the homogeneity of the claims of both countries. He has 
pointed out boldly and like a true patriot, as he is, that no Government in India, 
however benevolent it may be, can be good so long as it is not conducted on the 
lines of native rule. What does this mean? By the life of me! [see no 
distinction between Home Rule and native rule. Home Rule need not be a 
rule by Parliaments, It is identical with native rule. If the Honourable 
gentleman has the happy prevision of a Home Rule for India in a not very 
distant future, but with his studied sagacity refrains from holding it out as a 
present remedy for Indian grievances, it is because he is afraid of frightening 
some of India’s best friends into turning their backs upon the miserable poverty- 
ridden country, because he fancies that the demand for Home Rule which he 
calls native rule might throw the sensitive Anglo-Indians into hysterics which 
are likely to outlast their wisdom, and because he fancies the hysterics might do 
his beloved country irreparable harm which he wishes to spare her at all 
hazards. I hope I have sufficiently shown that both India and Jreland have 
been afflicted with the same desire which necessitates a similar remedy for its 
eager When ‘Mr. O’Brien or any one of his Irish colleagues calls upon 
ndia to make common cause with Irelarid, and the newspaper writers of India 
repudiate his advocacy, we can understand that the Irishman with his exag- 
gerated advocacy is more right than his clients who disown him because they 
are suffering from the fatal indisposition known to politicians as moral timidity, 
or’that they are actuated by motives of self-aggrandizement at the expense of 
the nation; or that they little know the history of the country about which 
they affect to write with apparent sincerity or that they are victims to selfish- 
hess, timidity, ignorance, and stupidity all combined. On no other ground 
; can | understand the position of thos@ who extol the Honourable Daddébhai 
Navroji, while they abuse and scoff at a patriot whose patriotism is beyond all 
praise and whose intelligence is immensely ahead of the intelligence of some of 
the native journalists who are not worth the sole of his boots. 


2, 7 The Kdthidwddi (81), in its issue of the 12th February, writes :—India 
eo weeps! There are many to wipe off her tears, but 
alleged 2 Eonnee spent oe there is not one in a thousand to sincerely support 
ritish mates, saan help her. This is India’s misfortune. Twenty-five 
seman krors of her unfortunate and destitute children weep 
day and night for a piece of bread, but Britons intoxicated with the pride of 
riches, learning, &c., pay no heed to it and turn a deaf ear toit. This is India’s 
Misfortune, India weeps and krors of her weak and meek children most helplessly 
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entreat Britannia’s sons for mercy, but these hard-hearted men do not show it 
to them. This is India’s misfortune. Injustice is done to her ignorant children, 
the innocent are found guilty, while the guilty are let off through influence, 
and great distinction is observed between black and white skin. Can anything 
be more unfortunate for India? Injustice is done in broad day-light to India 
and to her dear and innocent children. European huntsmen kill sevéral in. 
nocent Indians like dogs, and themodesty of their wivesand daughters 1s outraged 
in numerous ways, but nothing is done to stop it. The British authorities 
are blind though they have eyes. Favouritism and influence arerampant. This 
is India’s misfortune. Hind, how much shall we mourn for you? Our heart: 
breaks, we are pained at heart and die without cause! Alas! 


8. The Kalpataru (36), in its issue of the 10th February, says that India is 

under a foreign rule and has been reduced to poverty not 

among the because the people have no courage or intelligence but 

because there is no unity among them, that a reference 

to history will show that under the leadership of Shivaji the illiterate Mavlds 

performed great exploits and overthrew the Moghal empire simply by the force of 

unity, and that it is therefore necessary for the people of India to regain the 

unity which once existed among them and for want of which the native rulers 
have lost their kingdoms and have had to wander all over the country. 


4. The Vengurla Vritt (65), in its issue of the 7th February, says that the 
Europeans in India being afraid of the increasing 
“The Indian National Con- power of the Indian National Congress privately 
greas and 48 ep gcorieee determined to obstruct its growth, and with a view to 
its growth. ndia to obstruct strike at the root of that political body, circulars were 
7 issued recommending the abolition of the Government 
high schools or the raising of the fees in them. The opponents of the Congress, 
the paper continues, are well aware of the political spirit which has‘been 
awakened in the minds of the people of India, and if they at all desire to turn 
it to good account, they should abandon their policy of withholding education 
from the people and should bear in mind that truth will always triumph. 


/ 
Want of unity 
- people of India. 


5. In alluding to a report that the Secretary of State for India has sanc- 

tioned the payment of the costs incurred by Mr. Wil- 
been given by the Secretary 80n in defending hiniself against the accusations pre- 
of State for India for pay- ferred against him in the Cambay case, the Bombay 
ment of the costs incurred by Samdchar (92), in itsissue of the 14th February, says :— 


Sanction alleged to have 


Mr. Wilson in the Cambay The 


pol public was surprized at the exculpation of 


| Mr. Wilson by Lord Cross, and is amazed to see that 
Mr. Wilson is to be presented with nine thousand rupees as costs of his 
defence. The Secretary of State has sanctioned the amount under the impres- 
sion that Mr. Wilson being innocent and injured, ought not to be made to bear 
the costs of his defence. But why should the Indian treasury bear the burden? 
The proper course for Mr. Wilson would have been to take legal steps against 
his prosecutor for the recovery of the costs. __ 2 


6. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 11th February, writes :—It 
is difficult to say how far the public must believe the’ 
Reported finding of the various reports which have been afloat as to the 


Crawford Commission in fa- Rae ae ; : 
vous of the savaded is thauzd report of the Crawford Commission. It is said, on 


to the charges of corruption. What is alleged to be reliable authority, that the Com- 

sii. mission has acquitted Mr. Crawford of all the charges 
of bribery and found him guilty on some of the charges of improper borrowing 
within his jurisdiction. Another report goes to the effect that the Commission 
has not honourably acquitted Mr. Crawford of the charges of corruption but 
simply held that the evidence was not conclusive enough to justify a verdict of 
guilty. A third report is that only one of the Commissioners is for acquitting 
Mr. Crawford of corruption while the other two find him guilty. Nothing defi- 
nite and reliable can be known until the report is given out. The Government 
of Bombay are now considering the report of the. Commissioners, and since the 
Act under which the Commission was appointed gives the Government the 
right to have their say on the points which the Commission had to enquire into. 


i 


and to consider, it 1s not easy to see with what reason any one can demand as 
q matter of right that the Commissioners’ report should instantly be made 
public and that a copy of it should be given to Mr. Crawford. The Government 
of Bombay have had many hard things said of them by certain writers in the 
press for the attempt they have made to enquire into what was alleged to he a 
grave scandal. It seems to us that the Government will not fear to discharge 
conscientiously the duty they have courageously undertaken in the matter. 
His Excellency Lord Reay has moved with a courage which reflects the highest 
credit on him, and whatever may be the result of the enquiry, we have no doubt 
that the future historian of the British administration in this Presidency will not 
be slow to compliment him for the manner in which he is trying to purify the 
administration and to make it worthy of the Government which Providence has 
sent to rule over this country. 


7. Referring to the conclusions reported to have been arrived at by the 
Crawford Commission, the Shri Shivdji (61) of the 8th February says :—Many 
people are surprised to see that Government should have spent a great deal of 
money and dug out this mouse from a mountain, but those who know how matters 
are adjudicated under the British Government will find in this result nothing 
surprising, as they had anticipated this result of the enquiry by the Commis- 
sion. [Tbe Satyd Shodhak (58) of the 10th February thinks that if, as is 
reported, the Crawford Commission consider the case against Mr. Arthur Craw- 
ford to be the outcome of a Brahman conspiracy, 1t must be said to have given 
an undue scope to its fancy and that in order to prevent such rumours Govern- | 
ment should at once publish the report of the Commission. The Indu Prakdésh 
(12) of the 11th February says that by maintaining the theory of a Brahman 
conspiracy, the Commission has betrayed its meanness and ignorance of human 
nature. The Bakul (22) of the 10th February remarks :—Many people in Ratn4- 
giri who are the friends and admirers of Mr. Crawford will naturally be glad 
to hear of his acquittal by the Commission. Whether he be corrupt or not 
corrupt, he has obliged many natives and has always been particularly kind to the 
people of Ratndégiri who will not forget him for many years to come. So long 
as the people do not believe that Mr. Crawford is the only corrupt man in the 
world and that the others are spotless like washed rice, and so long as they 
suspect that the case against Mr. Crawford has been started by some designing 
people to take revenge upon him, those who respect him will undoubtedly conti- 
nue to side with him. If the action taken against Mr. Crawford be not mali- 
cious, how is it that his alleged corrupt practices, extending over ten or twenty 
years, remained undetected solong? In regard to his indebtedness, it has long 
been known, and the Governors of Bombay for the ‘last fifteen years and their, 
Councillors come in for a share of the culpability in the matter. The subject, 
remained hidden as long as it was connived at by high officers, and as soon as it: 
came to the notice of an independent, man like His Excellency Lord Reay, it 
came to light, and that too owing to the hatred of some officers towards 
Mr. Crawford. Such is public opinion. If Lord Reay disposes of the mattter 
as disinterestedly as he has taken it in hand, many people will be freed from 
their vices. The Pratod (52) of the 11th February says :—We had already 
prophesied thatethe Crawford case would end as it has done at the hands of the 
Commission, Some people believe that British justice is weighed out by an 
accurate scale, but it must be remembered that such is not the case where a 
white man is concerned. It is even feared that perhaps Mr. Crawford may 

gcome out asa Governor. Justice and injustice are shams and the only truth is 
that might is right. The Poona Vaibhav (49) of the 10th February thanks 
the Crawford Commission for disposing of the case before it just as the people 
thought it would do and asks why Government should have wasted four lakhs of 
rupees if the case was to end as it has dohe. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its 
issue of the 14th February, considers the conclusions said to have been arrived | 
at by the Crawford Commission in regard to the charges of corruption against 
'. Crawford to be the only conclusions that could legally and impartially 
€ come to on the evidence produced in the case and censures those native news- 
Papers which make unfavourable comments on the Commissioners as being pre- 
judiced and blinded against Mr. Crawford. His Excellency Lord Reay may 
1ave good motives, adds the paper, in the action he has taken in this case, but. 


; 


certainly he has not shown sound judgment and good common sense in* connec- 
tion with it. | | , 


8. The Surya Prakdsh (85), in its issue of the 9th February, says that the 
public press had from the very beginning opined that the charge of bribery and 
corruption brought against such a high officer as Mr. Crawford was very 
serious and one which could not be believed as true, and that there is nothing 
surprising if the Commission has acquitted him on that head, as reported. 
The paper hopes that the Bombay Government will speedily correspond with 
the Secretary of State for India and that they will not keep Mr. Crawford in sus- 
pense for a long time about the decision in hiscase. [The Anonymous (89), in its 
issue of the 10th February, remarks that if the rumour regarding Mr. Crawford's 
acquittal by the Commission on the charge of torruption and bribery be true, 
the Commission has done nothing but plundered the poor Indian treasury in 
vain, that the Indian public has great experience of Commissions of Inquir 
and that the Crawford Commission will be a new addition toit. The Hindusthdn 
(107), in its issue of the 10th February, says that if Mr. Crawford’has really 
been acquitted of corruption and bribery, the result of the Commission is like. 
catching a rat after digging a hill. The Broach Metra (93), in its issue of the 13th 
February, makes the same remark, asks what necessity there was for spending 
lékhs of rupees on the Commission, thinks that it was perhaps done to show to 
the people the purity of British justice, and adds that such a result of the 
Crawford case will enable avaricious Goverment officers to carry on their 
nefarious work openly. The Gujardt Darpan (76), in its issue of the 14th 
February, points out the necessity for publishing the report submitted by the 
Crawford Commission to Government and requests the Secretary of State for 
India to do so. It strongly disapproves of the recent writings of the Calcutta. 
correspondent of the London 72mes and of the St. James’s Gazette in connection 
with the Crawford case and remarks that the conduct of those persons who. 
publish such humbugs is censurable. The Surat Akhbdr (84), in its issue of the 
11th February, remarks that the boldness shown by the Bombay Government 
in taking up the Crawford case is praiseworthy, that Government cannot be 
blamed whether Mr. Crawford be or be not acquitted, that the Bombay Univer- 
sity ought to deprive those graduate Mdamlatdars, who have criminated them- 


selves, of the degrees they hold, and that Government should deprive them of 
their appointments. | | ae : 


9. The Arunodayd (20), in its issue of the 10th February, says :—The 
writings of the Calcutta correspondent of the London 
_Comments on the writings 7Z'imes and of the St. James's Gazette are very painful 
of the Calcutta correspondent ond exasperating. The few native Magistrates who 
of the London Times and of ; 
Sue M. Nacsiats Gael gave bribe to Mr. Crawford gave it not voluntarily 
| but under compulsion. This might be called extortion 
rather than bribery. There are no signs of the public confidence in native 
Magistrates in general having been shaken in any degree by afew of them having 
given bribe to Mr. Crawford, and there is no necessity for a special Commission. 
It is natural for low-minded Englishmen to condemn His Excellency the Governor 
for bringing charges of bribery against a high English officer like Mr. Crawford. 
But the natives consider the Governor highly esteemable. The article in the St. 
James's Gazette causes the blood to boil and leads one to desire that a native 
Magistrate of the Bombay Presidency may go to England and holding the 
editor by the beard ask him whether all native Magistrates m the Bombay 
Presidency can be said to be corrupt simply because a few of them gave bribe to 
Mr. Crawford under compulsion, whether it will do to call all the covenanted 
British officers in the Bombay Presidency corrupt, because the corruptiot 
of Mr. Crawford is completely proved in the sight of the general public notwith- 
standing any conclusion that may be arrived at by the Commission or any de- 
cision that may be passed thereon by the Secretary of State for India who 
acquitted that Wilson of very low character, and whether it is right to judge of 
the newspaper writers in England like the editor of the St. James’s Gazette by the 
standard of morality of their fellow countrymen in the Bombay Presidency and 
may kick him violently if his reply is in the negative, as it must be. 
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10. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 10th February, writes :— 
The conduct of some of the English papers in India and in England towards 
the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay in the matter of the Crawford 
Commission and its attendant circumstances reminds one of a common vernacular 
saw, the purport of which is that while the offender is let off, the innocent is 
punished. The report of the Commission is not yet published and therefore no 
comments on its decision can be made ; but there can, we believe, be no objection 
to take the emphatic admissions of the accused himself as true and the rumour 
published by the local English press is that the Commission has held them to be so. 
Now what are the facts the Commissioners declare? Why these: that Mr. Craw- 
ford, an officer holding a post of great trust and responsibility, was notoriously 
indebted, that he recklessly borrowed from people within his jurisdiction, that 
his condition was known to Sir J. Fergusson, the late Governor, who sanctioned 
his deed of composition with his creditors, &c! And in the face of these declara- 
tions of the accused himself we have movers of English opinion in India and in 
England charging. the whole native subordinate magistracy with corruption and 
Lord Reay and his Council with lending countenance and support to this corrupt 
magistracy. And some of our own “ patriotic ” friends in Poona putting forth a 
wretched shopkeeper as a ‘disinterested’ lover of abstract justice and equity have 
been playing into the hands of similar enemies of good government in this un- 
happy country. Truth and common sense must make it clear to any man that if 
any administration connived at allegations of corruption or violation of public 
morality, it was that of Sir James Fergusson. If any one has boldly and courage. 
ously faced the evil it is Lord Reay and his colleagues. The native communit 
for years past was scandalized by reports of Mr. Urawford’s misconduct and the 
formal information of his indebtedness placed before the late Governor ought 
to have led to an inquiry as to his right to continue in the service, one of the 
chief conditions of the covenant of which he had violated. But instead of that 
he was allowed to compound matters and was placed in charge of high trusts and 
vested with vast powers over large interests. Had the ex-Governor acted as he 
should have done, the present trouble would never have arisen, Every friend of 
the British administration in India is, therefore, bound to remove difficulties in 
the path of Lord Reay and his Council instead of adding to them. Natives of 
India, whatever their other defects—and we are not of those who think. 
it beneficial to whitewash them—are keen in their perception and we, there- 
fore, call upon all manipulators of English opinion, whether here or in 
England, to be very circumspect in their discussion of this question and to guard. 
against confounding the right with the wrong, or else they will exercise a very, 
prejudicial influence on Indian opinion and the Indian press. We yield to no 
one in our detestation of officials who receive or give bribe and we shall insist, so. 
Jar as lies in our humble power, on the removal of every one of such officers 
from the service; but it is clear that this desire is rendered difficult of accom- 
plishment by conduct calculated to embarrass and bespatter with dirt the very 
Government that is honestly trying to make for righteousness. We appeal to 
papers like the Bombay Gazette which without losing sympathy for the accused 
have retained their love of justice and fair-play and their allegiance to the 

ause of the purity of the administration and we trust that English opinion, on 
which we rely for much good, will not disappoint us at this crisis or show to 
the Indian that where the interests of one of the race of its exponents are 

oncerned, they are no better than the caste-ridden Indian himself, but are 


eady to wink at any means which secure their private ends even despite the 
public wrong they may entail. 


ll, The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 11th February, writes :— 
The Calcutta correspondent of the London Times has proved himself to be so 
naccurate and misleading a reporter of Indian news, especially where native 
nterests are concerned, that we are not surprised at the attempt which he is 
making to discredit Lord Reay’s action in regard to Mr. Crawford. During the 
week the public in India has been informed that both the London Times and 
he St. James’s Gazette have “ startling ’’ leaders, denouncing Lord Reay’s 
efusal to remove from office the Magistrates who have admitted having paid 
ribes to Mr. Crawford and the occasion is said to be utilized by the latter of 
me two papers for the purpose of denouncing the native magistracy in general. 


ese English newspapers willtalk glibly about the necessity for leaving the 
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settlement of Indian questions to Indian administrators on the ground that a 
responsible officials present on the spot they alone are best acquainted with 
those questions ; and yet in the present instance we find them departing from 
their own oe and presuming to sit in judgment on a question of which 


er have heard only one side and that too from a writer of doubtful accuracy} 
an 


nd pronounced prejudices such as the Calcutta correspondent of the Time 
has proved to he. It seems to us that if there is any vitality in our political 
associations, and if they wish to prove worthy of the trust which is reposed in 
them by the native public, they should all rally round Lord Reay’s Govern. 
ment at this moment when unfair tactics are being used for the purpose of 
placing that Government in a false position merely because it has risen equal 
to the occasion and is striving to show thatthe British Government will no 
tolerate even the suspicion of corruption to pollute it. Lord Reay’s Govern. 
ment, we take it, is as anxious as the London Times that the administra. 
tion should be rid of corrupt officials, but those who ask that Government to 
remove from office at once the Magistrates who have on their own statements 
bought their offices forget that the Magistrates have to be heard in their defence 
and the question has yet to be enquired into as to how and under what circum. 
stances they had to buy their offices. That question can fully and fairly be 
considered only when the final verdict on Mr. Crawford’s case has been deliver. 
ed; but to ask the Government to decide the question now seems to us on the 
face of it absurd. It is now quite apparent that there is a party which is striv. 
ing hard to discredit the Government of Bombay for the courage with which 
it has moved in the matter. It is also clear on the other hand that had that 
Government not moved, it would have proved itself unworthy of the high 
principles on which the British rule in India is. founded. Having regard to all 
this we think that it is the duty of our political Associations to be ready to sup- 
port the Government when attempts are being made to assail it from quarter 
known to be partial and prejudiced. 


12. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 10th February, writes :— 
So it is going to be all over with the Government and the public of Bombay. 
The Calcutta correspondent of the Zimes and some others agree with that en- 
lightened critic in condemning His Excellency the Governor in Council and 
denouncing the native judicial service as corrupt. What hope can there be now 
for the Government and the people? Seriously, does it not seem as if 4 
conspiracy was being hatched between Calcutta and London against Lord Reay’s 
Government, and His Excellency and His Councillors were being charged with 
conniving at or encouraging the very scandal and wrong which they had tried 
manfully to face arid to remove. They have had a veritable Augean stable to 
cleanse, and yet they are accused of being indifferent to the evil, if not inclined 
to countenance it! For obvious reasons we cannot be more explicit just now, 
but we beg to warn all exponents of Anglo-Indian and English opinion to be 
ware of how they act at the present crisis, for a crisis it morally and practically 
is ; or else the said exponents will exercise a disastrous influence on the muck 
abused Native Press of India, which cannot help being demoralized by suchs 
spectacle. As to conspiracy in Bombay or in Poona, if there was a rumour of any, 
its object, 1t ought to be clear by this time, was to burke and thwart enquiry 
into the alleged corruption, and to fabricate charges of corruption. Authentit 
details on this point may probably be got from the Brahman shopkeeper, Sathe 
of Poona, if the Calcutta correspondent of the Times or the informer ¢ 


St. James's Gazette can get hold of that friend of abstract truth and justice id 
British territory. 


13. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 10th February, writes :—Hi 
Excellency Lord Reay has a difficult task before him. In the Crawford ease he 
has been doing his best to do full justice to all concerned and as a reward of such 
scrupulous regard for fairness and justice he is being abused in the Anglo 
Indian Press aad in the English Press at Home, The Judges’ protest and ti 

Bombay Government’s reply to it are made the peg on which to hang much act'- 
monious criticism on the ways of the Bombay Government. But these good peopl 
forget that they have heard only one side of the question. The side of the pro 
testing Judges has been laid fully before the public, while the only thing ths 
we have seen of the Government side is the short resolution passed in reply 
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the protest and the inference to be deduced from the refusal of the other Jndges 
to join their colleagues, But people, when they wish to give vent to their pree 
conceived notions do not stop to think whether the occasion justifies the ebulli- 
tion or not. The St. James's Gazette has gone further than all the other 
English critics although these have written strongly enough. The Gazette makes 
the Judges’ protest a text to preach a-sermon ugainst the Indian National Con- 
ess which is a thorn in its side. The telegraphic summary, meagre as it is, is 
sufficiently intelligible. It says:—‘*The St. James’s Gazette has a startling 
leader, contains a sweeping slander of the entire lower native magistracy, 
which, it says, 1s corrupt. These corrupt Bombay Magistrates, says the Gazette, 
are only fair types of the educated natives who meet together in Congress, 
and their conception of public morality is of exactly the same stamp.” The 
paper adds :—‘ We assert that the fact is so.” Now in the first place the fact 
is that the St. James's Gazette by indulging in a sweeping slander of the entire 
lower native magistracy betrays a want of that judiciousness which is so essen- 
tial to the critic. It shows that it starts with a bias against not only the 
Mimlatdérs but the whole native community. It represents the natives 
of India as wanting in public morality—a charge which needs not be rebutted, 
since better informed men than the writer in the Gazette have before this fully 
and freely acknowledged the'fairness, the honesty, and the high-mindedness 
of native officials. Wilful misrepresentation of one’s opponents is one of the 
ways which Tory organs like the St. James’s Gazette discredit themselves by 
sing against their political antagonists. The National Congress has 
attracted the attention of the English public by its constitutional ways and 
its modest demands, and it is feared that this awakening of public interest 
might do harm to vested interests and to the monopolists of power: and 
matronage in India. The Gazette comes to their rescue and uses the dis- 
losures made in the Crawford enquiry to point‘a moral. It says that these 
sorrupt Bombay Magistrates are only fair types of the educated natives who 
meet together in Congress. The paper emphasizes this assertion and no doubt 
a few gullible people may accept the conclusions of the Gazette with the 
authority of a sacred book. With such people we have nothing to do. But 
sensible people will, we are sure, take all this raving nonsense at its worth. 
We cannot understand how some people have convinced themselves that all 
nese Mdmlatdérs are corrupt. In the case of a few of them the term may 
yo correct, but there are a good many of them who gave money under 
jownright compulsion from above and against whom there is not a word of 
sproach with regard to their work. It is hard to condemn such people with- 
out taking this fact into consideration. Those who do so, ignore considerations 
of justice and equity in their pursuit of an ideal principle. If as the Gazette 
says the entire lower native magistracy is corrupt, then we shall have to suppose 
hat the entire superior European establishment consists mostly of fools. We 
Jo not know if such a conclusion will give any satisfaction to critics like these, 
Then again let us ask what reason we have to suppose that the native Magis- 
ates in the divisions other than the Central are also corrupt? Is not the fact 
hat these misdoings are all spoken of in connection with those divisions which 
were under the charge of Mr. Crawford a very significant one? But such 
onsiderations of what is probable and what is improbable rarely disturb — 
he equanimity of men who come prepared to condemn before they have heard. 
Ihe Gazette represents these Mémlatddrs as fair types of the Congressionists. 
Dut it forgets that the men who attend the Congress have nothing in common 
with the men in Government service. The former are made of sterner stuff 
han the latter, and had the Gazette’s statement been true, namely, had the 
Mémlatdars that firmness of character which distinguishes the Congressman, we 
should scarcely have heard of such a great scandal as that which has been the 
hain topic of private conversation all over the Presidency. On the whole, the 
rticle in the St. James’s Gazette, to judge from the telegraphic summary, 
must contain many mis-statements, unfair misrepresentations and wrong, pre- 


mncelved conclusions which would seriously affect the worth of the views set 
orth therein, , 


14, The Jagadddarsh (84), in its issue of the 10th February, says:—The 
The Mémlatdérs involved Mamlatddrs involved in the. Crawford case seem to be 
n the Crawford case and overtaken by misfortune and God alone is. able to 
a bring them out of their present difficulties. If they 
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had not told the truth, they would have been persecuted by the Government 
but by confessing the truth they have become an object of public ridicule anj 
adverse criticism. For the sake of the belly they are prepared to quietly put » 
with ridicule, but men like Sdthe will not let them alone, The Bombay High Cour 
again is against them and it is difficult for them to surmount all these difficulties 
The London Times has deprecated their retention in the service and the favour, 
able attitude of His Excellency Lord Reay towards them. This publi 
organ is powerful and it is necessary for Lord Reay to consider its writin 
Bat the Mamlatdars have divulged their secrets on the strength of the assurang 
given to them by Government and it will not behove the latter to leave then 
to the tender mercies of their opponents. [The Dnydn Ohakshu (9), in it 
issue of the 13th idem, says that it has no doubt that Government will n 
‘break their faith with the M4mlatddrs, and that they are quite safe and thy 
the writings of the newspapers giving vent to absurd ideas are useless and de 
serve no attention from men of common sense and good judgment. +The Prato 
(52), in its issue of the 11th idem, says that the Government is bound to let th 
Mimlatdérs go unscathed, that if it does not do so it will never be abt 
to expose high but corrupt officers in future and that the expedients used by th 
Government in the Crawford case are exactly those which are necessary to b 
adopted in the interests of good government. The Poona Vaibhav (49), ini 
issue of the 10th February, says :—Undoubtedly the Mamlatdars must be guil 
either of corruption or of giving false evidence. IfGovernment acquit Mr. Cray 
ford of corruption they must have the Mdmlatdars. hauled up for perjary. Then 
is no other alternative. What a darkness it is that under the British Governmen 
things which have actually taken place in the presence of millions of men shoul 
turn out to be unproved and those which have never taken place should turn out t 
be proved, Is this not jugglery or a sleight of hand ?] : 


15, Jn noticing the circular issued by Mr. Todd, Collector of Thdna, an 
; the notices issued by the 4bkdri inspectors holding 
te of an an ae yw the possession of mowra flowers to be illegal, the Jdm 
possession of mowra flowers. Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 15th February, says : 
| Sir James Fergusson’s Government attempted to mak 
the possession of mowra flowers illegal but Lord Ripon withheld his sanction fror 
.the proposed Jaw as these flowers are an article of food. Notwithstandiy 
this Mr. Todd has held such possession illegal, and the step he has taken ough 
to be protested against in the interests of the poor people who use these flowe 
as food. If contraband liquor is distilled, itis the duty of the Abkdri Dep: 
ment to detect the crime, but the poor people ought not to be deprived of th 
flowers since they form an article of food and trade. Mr. Todd’s circular is 
violation of the standing order of the Supreme Government, and the Bomby 
Government ought to cancel it at once. 


16. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), ” Hdl issue of the 15th Februa e 

presses approval of the attempt made by Mr. Malbé 
a yy eaten for an amendment of the Indian Pon al Code io 
Penal Code about raising the raising the age of consent for girls in India, obser 
age of consent for girls in jing that both humanity and discretion require th 
al amendment, that though the Deccanis act discreetly ! 
the matter the people of Gujarat and Kathiawdr are very reckless and suff 
most from the evil, that it is gratifying that distinguished Indian and Kurope 
gentlemen are in favour of the proposed change and that it is to be hoped that 
will be made. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (88) of the 1]th February also appro 
of the proposed amendment. | 


17. The Svadesh Bandhu (135), in its issue of the 13th February, refers! 
& cacieiah i obiadibes the rules sanctioned by the Bombay Government t 
with the rules sanctioned by §& arding the marriage expenses among the Lewa Pai 
the Bombay Government ars, points out the necessity for preventing the 
about the marriage expenses of girls in marriage and the heavy expenditure on cas 
among the Lewa Kunbicaste feasts given in connection with the death of a Le 
in Gaprts. ~ Patidér, and requests the leading men among ! 
Patiddérs to have these two points also included in the new ruleg sanctioned ! 
Government for their benefit, | 4 


Par ae ae. ae Vee. ae ee Se... hee, 
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18. The Indian ~~ (1), : its poole y 10th February, writes: :—~— 

@ e regret that ill health deprives the Political, Judi- 
ur GR: ‘ot chs the cial, and Educational Departments of the Secretariat 
Bombay Government inthe of Mr. Lee-Warner’s services, though only for a year. 
Political, Judicial eo" Edu- His short but varied.experience of district affairs, 
cational Departments. and of the working of political agencies in Native 
States, with his knowledge of the ways of the Foreign Office of the Government 
of India, joined to his interest in and acquaintence with the details of public 
instruction, his energy, shrewdness and desire for a straightforward, even if 
occasionally a tight administration, peculiarly fit him for being the right hand 
of Government for supervising the conduct of affairs in Native States and 
jn our own districts. His name, we believe, has already begun to be associated 
with a wholesome influence in many of the former. The life infused into his 
work by Mr. Lee- Warner, as a result of his fresh knowledge as well as energy, 
is such that, we are told, some of the Political officers are even withholding 
their references to Government till his departure, rather than, by timely sub- 
mission, invite his vigorous criticism thereon. We do not know how far this 
rumour is well founded, but its very existence is an indication of the efficacy of 
a discriminating supervision at heai-quarters, and unless such supervision is 
vigilantly maintained, the work of the entire Government might as well be 
carried on by a Secretary in each department approving and signing the 
abstracts, the summaries and sheepish notes, drawn up by the subordinate staff 
taking its eue from the ‘official’ version of the story, instead of requiring for 
the task the cumbrous and costly machinery of a Council and a President. We, 
therefore, urge upon the Government of Bombay the desirability of adopting 
the plan of a periodical change in the personnel of its Secretariat, and of con- 
fining the appolotments generally to men with a fresh knowledge of the country 
and its people and, therefore, of the real requirements of the administration. 


19. The same paper says :—-Mr. Monteath, who acts for Mr, Lee-Warner, 
has had no political experience, but he is an able man 


Appointment of Mr. and a thorough, conscientious worker, If with thése 
Monteath as Acting Secretary 


the Diner Gosunuants to advantages and the insight he has had, as Private’ 
the Political, Judicial and Secretary, into the working of the administrative 
Educational Departments, machinery as a:-whole he follows up the lines of his: 
| _ predecessor, he may well be. expected to discharge the 
duties of his new office with equal credit. Indeed, his appointment being made 
by His Excellency Lord Reay is accepted in itself as a guarantee of that result. 


20. The Rast Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 10th February, writes: —When 
a Native is appointed to a responsible post and acquits 
Praise of Mr. Jehangirshéh himself creditably of his task, it is matter for congra- 


E. Kohiyér, Compiler of the tulation to the whole community. We must regard 
last Administration Report 1 


of the Bombay Presidency. his success as a triumph of the principles on which 

the claims of qualified Natives to higher appointments 
under Government are based. These remarks are suggested by the recent 
publication of the Administration Report of the Bombay Presidency for the 
year 1887-88, the compilation of which was for the first time entrusted to a 
Native official, Mr. Jehangirshéh E. Kohiy4r. The way. in which Mr, Kohiydr 
has performed his work, which used to be done hitherto by European covenant- 
ed officers, fully justifies the confidence which Government must have had 
in his capacity when they appointed him on this special duty, A glance over 
the ls gp convince any une that the task of putting into shape and order 
a vast mass of materials could by no means bea light one. But we hope the 
Compiler of the report was consoled in his arduous labours by the patriotic 


reflection that under every head of department it was his pleasing duty to 
denote prosperity and progress. 


21. The Khdndesh Chitragupta (40), in. its issue of the 10th bowel ian 
ching, @ Very long article refers to a notice published for 
pble-Dobites -Ktshindino TTT. se Te tes onlamsae by ho Babbar aabindih 
Police Inspector, Jalgaon,and Lakshman Chandorkar, late Police Inspector, Jalgaon, 
a published by him to jn which the latter has earnestly called upon all those 
0 suspicions about his who may have to say anything against him to the 
District Officer to do so within 15 days from the 
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publication of the notice, which is dated the 10th instant, and gives an account of 
the valuable services rendered by him to Government since he was employed in 
the Police Department on Rs. 14 per. mensem in 1857, and says that Réo 
Bahddur Chandorkar was honoured with the title of Rao Bahddur in 1883 in 
recognition of his services in connection with the detection of dacoits in the 
Khandesh District. It adds that Rd&o Bahddur Chéndorkar was popular with 
and was highly praised for his honesty and zeal in the discharge of his duties 
‘by European District Officers who served in the district from time to time, that 
he was recommended by such men as Colonel Wise, Major Probin and Mr, 
Propert, at present Commissioner, 8. D., and that the above-named officers 
will be grieved to learn that the Réo Bahddur whose services were spotless and 
against whom there was not a single complaint throughout his service, but . who 
was on the contrary highly spoken of and was given promotions and certificates 
of good conduct from time to time, should be obliged to publish such a notice, 
probably to satisfy his superiors about his good conduct. 


22. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 11th February, writes :— 

| Those who have followed carefully the evidence 

The case of Private Swift which was produced against Private Swift, who was 
tried at the last criminal tried at the criminal sessions of the Bombay High 
sessions of the Bombay High 0G k f d d ‘sted 
Court commented upon. ourt last week on a charge of murder and acquitted, 
cannot but regret that there has been a miscarriage 

of justice. The evidence for the prosecution showed that the accused, while 
out shooting, approached a number of Kunbi villagers,.who were at their meals 
and who asked him not to come near them, that thereupon the accused got 
excited and sbot one of the men dead. The accused’s defence was that while 
shooting he happened to kill by accident a dog, whereupon some of the villagers 
including the deceased attacked him, and in the scuffle which ensued his gun 
went off and killed the deceased by accident. No dog was found and there 
was nothing in the case to substantiate the story of the accused. Nevertheless 
a majority of the jurors who tried the accused found no difficulty in acquitting 
him on the ground that the case for the prosecution seemed to them doubtful. 
It is the old story again. Verdicts like these are all the more to be regretted, 
because they not only lower the prestige of British justice, but are calculated to 


encourage Huropean shikdris in caring little for the lives of innocent Native 
villagers. 


23. The same paper, in its vernacular columns, says:—The jury acquitted 
the accused though it was proved by the evidence of several cultivators that 
he had wilfully shot the deceased. There is nothing very strange in this result 
of the trial, as it was ulready predicted by many people. Europeans and 
Eurasians are naturally very irritable towards Natives, and we do not think that 
Swift acted in discord with this trait of the general character of his race in 
firing at the deceased cultivator. It is said that in adjudicating between Europeans 
and Natives the impartiality of Englishmen is a little swerved from. ‘This allega- 
tion is not altogether false. {While writing about this case several other news- 
papers also express dissatisfaction with the verdict of tbe jury. ‘'he Arunodayé 
(20) of the 10th idem says that instead of enacting such farces it would be better 
if it were laid down as a rule that no offences by Europeans against Natives 
should be the subjects of trials in courts of law. The verdict of the jury and the 
order of the court in the case of Swift are highly suggestive. The'Jugadddarsh 
(34) of the same date says :—In this case the guilt of the accused is proved by 
the evidence produced, which is quite decisive and there is no room for doubt, 
and yet the jury gives the accused the benefit of doubt. Can this be called 
justice ? The counsel for the accused speaks very highly of his character and. 
says that he has never up to this time committed a single offence. Is this a 
sufficient reason to acquit the accused of the present charge? If cases are 
decided in this manner innumerable murderers will escape punishment. That 
many such Kuropean offenders escape scot-free at the hands of Kuropean juries 
is a kind of encouragement to them. We do not know what to say of men, who 
are employed at our cost and for our protection, wantonly taking our life and 
yet escaping punishment in courtsof law. There would therefore be no room 
for complaints of partiality if it were directed that European offenders should, 
like Natives, be tried by sessions courts without juries. | 
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94. The Nydyt Sindhu (47), in its ati. of the 11th February, says that 
this is a nice sample of the kind of justice done in cases in which the accused 
are Europeans and that there is nuw no doubt that the laws and courts of justice 
in India are intended for the Natives alone, [The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue 
of the 12th February, observes that it would have been better if the Judge had 
empanelled another jury to try the case, that the failure to take this step may 
be said to encourage the popular belief that European offenders are treated with 
leniency, that the defence put forward, viz., accidental shooting, cannot be 
believed, and that it is necessary that special care should be taken to avoid the 
impression that no justice is to be had in cases where Europeans are the accused 
parties. The Guardt Darpan (76), in its issue of the 10th February, remarks 
that such decisions of the mofussil courts are frequently complained against, but 
that when the High Court follows the same course, it is no use further complain- 
ing in the matter. The Hindusthdn (107), in its issue of the 10th February, 
says that in'such cases the murderers are gonerally rash and over-bearing Euro- 
pean soldiers or British youths, that the true cause of the murders of Natives 
by them is that the former is a subject race, that they think that killing a “ black 
| man” is not more serious than killing a lower animal, and that Government ought 

at once to stop such murders, which are increasing in number and which do 
immense harm both to Europeans and Natives, either by duly punishing the 
culprits, by devising some means for increasing the regard entertained by Euro- 
peans for the Natives, or by taking severe notice of the authorities concerned in 
the miscarriage of justice. The Chandra Prakdsh (97), in its issue of 11th Febru- 
ary, observes that the acquittal of Kuropeans who kill Natives while out hunting 
tarnishes the reputation of the British Government, and that the chief causes of 
such murders are the defects in the law and the negligence to remove them. The 
Pakhvddyant Maydh (120) of the 15th February is not surprised at the acquittal 
of Private Swift, for it says that such is generally the case where Huropeans are 
concerned, disapproves of the sentence of transportation for life passed at the 
same criminal sessions of the Bombay High Court on an old Parsi named Dordbji 
Sorabji for stealing a watch, and of the sentence of transportation for 10 years 
passed on another Parsi for attempting to murder his wife, and expresses sur- 
| prise at the acquittal by the Judge of the Byculla murderer tried at the same 
sessions in disregard of the verdici pronounced by two successive special juries. | 


25. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 10th February, writes :—The 
most remarkable verdict given by a jury at the present criminal sessions was ~ 
that in the case of Private Swift who was charged with deliberately shooting 
a Native inthe Ahmednagar Taluka. The presiding Judge very appropri- 
ately called the jury’s attention to the fact that no dog was to be found, and 
that when the Sergeant came upon the scene, the prisoner did not attempt to. 
show the place where he had shot the dog, nor was any effort made to discover 
the animal dead or alive. Ifthe story of the defence has any truth in it, we 
must credit the villagers with the acuteness and the presence of mind to spirit 
away the dog, in order to invent on the spot quite a false charge and bolster 
it up by removing all trace of the dog. And the story of the prisoner coming. 
up to them, while they were eatiny their food, must be a wicked myth told by 
them, with every circumstantiality of detail, to bring within perilous proximity 
to the gallows a fellow-being who was sorry for having killed a dog, and 
who ttied every means to soothe the exasperated owners of the animal by 
assuring them that he would pay for it, if only they took the trouble 
to come to his quarters. For the sweetness and forbearance of the soldier, 
the Natives showed extraordinary malice and rancour. There were witnesses 
for the defence to say that the prisoner had always borne a good character 
—a statement which was rather spoiled by the fact that he had once 
deserted the army and on the present occasion had gone‘ out shooting without 
leave. But whatever the value of ‘this part of the defence, there was the evi- 
dence of the four villagers which none of the arts of cross-examination could cause. 
to break through, and the Judge.too said something to that effect in his charge to 
the jury. Yet the jury, which. consisted of Earasians, Hast Indians and Goanese 
With one Hindu, brought with one dissentient, a.verdict of not guilty. “We 
give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, my Lord,” said the Foreman. The 
benefit of the doubt! A most convenient phrase, surely. We are sorry for this 
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decision for two reasons; The first is that an impression will be formed 
naturally, if not quite fairly, by the Natives of the place where this death has. 
occurred, that in a conflict between Europeans and Natives there is danger of a. 
gross miscarriage of justice. The other, andthe stronger reason for our regret — 
is that such verdicts resulting from the stupidity or partiality of juries are 
calculated seriously to impair in the minds of the illiterate soldiers whatever 
reverence they might otherwise feel for the life ofa Native. [The Gujardt: (78), 
in its issue of the 10th February, observes that the murders of poor villagers 
and other low-class Natives by hot-headed European planters and Kuropean 
soldiers once more appear to be on the increase, that the Native public has 
begun to think that great injustice is done in such cases and that European 
offenders are unjustly protected, that European Judges and juries would not 
certainly thus let off Natives charged with murdering Europeans if they put 
forward a defence similar to that brought forward by Kuropeans, that British 
justice is tarnished by such partiality on the part of Judges towards their co. 
religionists, that another evil resulting therefrom is that rancorous feelings 
are produced among Natives against Kuropeans on seeing their poor and simple- 
natured countrymen causelessly killed by Kuropeans, that such result is to some 
extent dangerous to the safety of the British rule, and that.it is to be hoped 
that the authorities will speedily attend to the matter. | ' 


26. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 9th February, writes :— 
| The Small Causes Court at Kardchi seems to be ag 


Want of a Native Judge in nfortynate as that of Shikdrpur, and we long to see 


the Small Causes Court at 


Kardchi, the day when its work will be done more satistactorily. 

People have often complained’ of the delay which 
occurs in the despatch of business, To say nothing of important civil cases, 
considerable delay takes place in the disposal of petty cases also. We there. 
fore are inclined to think that until the establishment of this Court is reorga- 
nised and placed on a more efficient basis by the appointment of a competent 
Native Judge, the evils eomplained of must continue to exist. To remedy the 


present state of things, we are of opinion that the recommendation which the 
Sind Sabha made some years ago to Sir James Fergusson, the then Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, when he visited Sind, should be carried out, The Sind 
Sabha in its address to His Excellency the Governor pointed out that it 
was not by any means necessary to have such a high salary attached to the 
_ office of the Small Causes Court’s Judge, and that it would be better if a 
Native Subordinate Judge with Small Causes Court jurisdiction were to be 
appointed on a salary of Rs. 500 only, in place of the present Judge. The 
Governor, in reply, said that he would give the suggestion his careful attention, 
but no steps have up to this time been taken in the matter, It seems.to us that 
the Sind Sabha has never since then moved in the matter or pressed it fo rthe-con- 
sideration of Government, When Mr. Foxton was about to retire, the intelli- 
gent and educated Natives were of opinion that a competent and experienced 
Native Judge should be appointed in his place. But for several reasons the 
people did not petition Government against the nomination of Mr. Pinhey, and 
accordingly he wasnominated. But experience has proved that the services of 
competent Native are absolutely necessary. At present more delay than ever 
takes place in the despatch of business. That Mr. Pinhey is. an experienced 
officer, well up in law, cannot be denied; but the delay which takes place 
in the disposal of cases is nevertheless most remarkable. This clearly proves 
that it is ‘a mistake to appoiat a European as Judge of the Small Causes 
Court. Is it that the cases coming before this Court are of such a nature that 
no Native can be foynd able to dispose of them satisfactorily? It would appesat 
that such cases are very rarely filed and that in Mr. Pinhey’s time hardly oné 
has come up for disposal, We hope that the Sind Sabha, which takes so much 
interest in the amelioration of the condition of Sind, will: inquire into this matter 
and move Government to reconsider its recommendation about the conversio? 
of the Small Causes Coyrt intoa subordinate Civil Court and will appoint. at 
experienced Native Judge on a salary of Rs. 500 per mensem. During the timé 
that Mr. Déyaram Gidumal] acted as Judge of the:'Small Causes Court. at. Karachi 
the work was done much more promptly and satisfactorily. Being a Native of 
Sind he did' not require the services of a Registrar to interpret to. him the depos 
tions of witnesses, i The appointment of a competent Native Judge will:dispens# 


with the necessity fora Registrar on a high salary. We hope that His Excellency 
Lord Reay, who always attaches great weight to the opinions of the people of 
Sind, will give the subject his careful atténtion and sanction the Sind Sabha’s 
‘recommendation. Work will then be disposed of more promptly than now. At 
present the Karachi Small Causes Court exists only in name. | 


27. The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 12th February, bays :—The 
sisi Guletnnies remarks made in the last Administration Report of the © 
aout to publish the names Bombay Presidency with regard to the Native press 
of those Native newspapers fe not just. It 18 to be regretted that the names of 
which are edited either by the newspapers edited by men either dismissed from 
pagel ane = venting pel service or convicted of critiinal 
ee guia offences, or by school-boys or persons of no &tatus, have 
unknown social status. not been siven in the report . It does not appear that 
these remarks have been made after due enquiry, for why should Government 
have hesitated to publish the names if they had correct information regarding 
them? It is a detestable attempt either to disgrace or to lower the Native press 
in this presidency. We still desire that Government should publish thé ames 
of these newspapers, so that the public may beware of having any’ conhéction 
with them or that it may assure itself of the correctness or otherwise of the 
remarks made in the réport. Are Government afraid of procedings for libel ? 
[The Dnydn Sdgar (28) of the 11th idem also recommends that the names of 
such newspapers should be published. | ) 


28. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 10th February, writes :—It is 
understood that.a memorial to the Bombay Govern- 
Grievances of passengers ment has been got up, detailing the grievances of 
by coasting steamers plying sania bw the adastiine shen eine He 
between Bombay and Goa. Passengers by the coasting steamers plying between 
| Bombay and Goa. The contents of the memorial we 
have not been able to ascertain; but we have it from men having personal 
experience of the inconvenience and discomfort of a sea trip in one of these 
steamers that there is much room for improvement in the rules and usages 
which govern this daily increasing passenger traffic. However good the regu- 
lations may be, they are, at least.in the matter of overcrowding seldom enforced 
by the Customs authorities. In the third class, men, women and children are 
allowed to be huddled together like a flock of sheep driven into a confined 
enclosure. It often happens that the surplus passengers, unable to find room 
anywhere, rush into the part reserved for second class passengers, to the great 
annoyance of the latter. This is not an extraordinary o¢currencé, but hape 
pens, we are told, as a rule daily. To add to their sufferings, the deck on 
which the passengers squat closely packed together becomes soon heated by 
the furnace, especially in summer, and the men, women and children, mostly 
sea-sick and unable to move or to stand erect, bear the stifling heat with an 
endurance which is certainly heroic. No arrangements exist for the proper 
storage of luggage, which is often stolen and itis but rarely that the thief is 
caught. It is suspected that professional pick-pockets and thieves find great 
facilities on board these steamers for carrying on their neférious trade, These 
are some of the drawbacks to the otherwise very popular line of communication 
along the Konkan coast established by Messrs. Shepherd & Co. The main 
omplaint is that of overcrowding, and in any relief proposed, some effectual 
remedy is necessary to prevent thé regulated maximum number cf passengers 
being exceeded. Perhaps the area set apart might be partitioned off by iron: 
railings to hold, say, a dozen persons in each division, and the number to be 
accommodated marked conspicuously on boards in the Mar&dthi and Gujarati 
languages. We hope that the Bombay Government will enquire caréfully into © 
the grievances of the memorialists: and will afford them full tedress. The wail 
omes from the poorest of rayats, who are, a8 a rule, very patient under suffering 
and but seldom complain unless under the severest trials, 


29. The Broach Mitra (98), in its issue of thé 18th February, says that 
— owing to the scanty fall of rain last year aid the ¢éon- 
‘sequent failure of crops, some of the rayats in sorie 
villages of the V4gra and Jambusar sub-divisions had 
petitioned Mr, Mackenzie, Collector af Broach, te grant 


Collection of the land reve- 
nue assessment in some vil- 
pages of the Broach Distyict. 
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them takdvi advances and to allow them to pay the land revenue assessmen} 
‘next year. Noreply has, observes the paper, been received up to this time, but 
orders have been issued for the payment of the land revenue assessment. Som 
of the rayats of some of the neighbouring villages therefore intend to go shortly 
to Songad Vydra in the Surat District to earn their livelihood. 


30. Ina contributed article the Gujardt Mitrd (19), in its issue of the 10t) 
February, writes :—It is not needful for us to say hoy 
Government ET . sincerely we regret to announce the rather unchar. 
hs PleckhDlapsceary, Hares table attitude of the Bombay Government towards the 
maintenance of the local Pdrekh Dispensary. Th, 
Municipality was asked by Government a short time back to introduce the fe 
system in this dispensary, with a clear understanding that the annual grant of 
Rs. 1,800 would be immediately stopped, if the orders were not duly carried 
out. Our civic fathers, unprepared for such a threat, after a careful investiga 
tion into the matter by a special committee, and after a searching consultation of 
the interests of the masses rightly conclnded that looking to the abject poverty o 
those who availed of the advantages offered by this institution as well as to th 
unbearable burden of taxation already resting on their shoulders, it was theril 
painful duty to express their inability to act according to the wishes of th 
Government. But it is much to be regretted that Government has treated thi 
mature conclusion with a peculiar indifference and has finally resolved upon th 
discontinuance of the grant. We think it our duty to raise our humble voice 
behalf of the local public and respectfully ask Government for a réconsideratio 
of the matter. We wish that our appeal may receive the most sympathetie 
consideration from the authorities concerned. 


$1. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 10th February, writes :— 

. as i: By the death of,Mr. D. 8. White the Eurasian con. 

death of Mr. D. § White. unity loses a staunch and sincere friend. The native 

of India also have been deprived of an earnest well 

wisher by Mr. White’s removal. His example ought to cheer those whose Jot it i 

to work for interests neglected or despised. For energy, steadfastness and powen 

of organization there are not many in India whom we could place side by sid 
with this fine, old Eurasian. [Several other papers also regret his destin. 


32, The Guardt Mitra (79), in its issue of the 10th February, complain 
| of the wandering tribes of Cabulis doing much mi 
chief and at times plundering people in places visite 
by them in Gujarat, refers to a recent case of plunde 
by them in the village of Kadrdma in the Surat Di 
trict, says that the Police are only able to send thei off from one village t 
another where they continue their evil practices, and requests Government 
stop them from visiting Gujarat. [The Gujardt: (78), in its issue of the 10h 
February, also suggests that wandering tribes of Cabulis should be preventel 
by Government from entering towns or villages in the districts. The Broa 
Mitra (93), in its issue of the 13th February, says the same thing. |] 


33. The Telagu Mitra (18), in its issue of the 16th February, says that 0 

: _ late murders are frequently committed in the cif 

Bont eel insufficiency of Of Bombay, that the cause of these murders is t 

Pegs RA ay insufficiency of the Police force, that several dangé 

ous roads have not a single Police constable posted 0 

them, and that the people are much afraid to move about in the town at 

late hour at night, and requests the head of the Bombay Police to remove ti 

cause of uneasiness felt by the people since the recent commission of two murdé 
in the part of the town called Kumbharvada. 


34, The Svadesh Bandhu (135) of the 13th February hears that Gove 
Contemplated reduction :, ment intend to effect a saving of Rs. 300 per mens 
the strength of the Police by reducing the number of policemen in the Ka 
in the Kaira District dis- District, is surprised at this contemplated reducti 
approved. -at a time when crime has increased in the dist?! 
and when the Police force ought to be strengthened, says that the step is like 


to lead to a breach of the peace among the Mevdsis and among the Mahomed# 


Wandering Cabuili tribes 
in Gujarat and the mischief 
done by them. | 
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who largely inhabit the district, and that Rs, 300 can easily be saved by applying 
the shears to the salary of highly-paid officers like the Collector, and requests 
Government to abstain from carrying out the proposed measure. __ | 


Pant Il.—Legislation. 


35. The Vengurla Vritt (65), in its issue of the 7th February, says that 

__ the recommendation of the Manchester Chamber of 

Extension of a nha. Commerce to extend the operation of the English 

a - Factory Act to India is not made out of sympathy for 

the Indian mill labourers but from a sinister desire to 

handicap the Bombay mill industry, and that the fears once entertained by the 

people of India in this respect were removed by the benevolent Mr. Caine, M.P., 

in his speech at Poona. [The Surya Prakdsh (85), in its issue of the 8th February, 
also sees no necessity for any change in the present Indian Factory Acts. | 


approved. 


86. While commenting on the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill, the Shubh 
es Sena Suchak (62), in its issue of the 8th February, says 
dees Resdiadion Bill. mY that in villagesin which there are no schools and where 
S no portion of the Local Fund is spent for the benefit of 
the cess-payers it will be better to set apart a certain amount from this fund to 
meet the expenses incurred on their conservancy, that the. amount of fine pro- 
posed to be inflicted under the Bill should at the most be Rs. 2 and not Rs. 10, 
and that there should be no sentence of imprisonment under any circumstances. 
{The Vidushak (66), in its issue of the 11th February, observes that the nomi- 
nation of the members of the sanitary committees should be entrusted not to 
the Collectors but to the villagers themselves, that any tax imposed on the villagers 
on account of the sanitation of their villages will be oppressive and that Govern- 
ment should provide for the necessary expenses. | 


Part IL].—Education. 


37. Writing about the Elphinstone College in its new home and its 


opening ceremony by His Excellency Lord Reay, the 


Mac Excellency up bent Indu Prakash (12), in its issue of the 11th February, 
ys assurances with re- ; . 
gard to his attitude towards °*Presses a wish that the College were located in a 


eae ' more solitary place and observes :—The more a reee 
ne able part of last Monday’s proceedings was the as- 
surance Lord Resay gave in respect to his attitude towards higher education. 
Ever since His Lordship’s speech at the Sind Arts College there have been 
fears entertained that His Lordship looked upon higher education with no 
loving eyes. As Mr. Pherozshah M. Mehta put it, the affection for the younger 
sister seemed to have been too absorbing to leave any scope for the elder, His 
Lordship’s presence at the Elphinstone College on Monday lastand his professions 
of regard dispel those fears, The policy enunciated of concentrating Govern- 
ment resources on a few model institutions raises the fear that some of the less 
favoured institutions: may stand in peril of being abolished. We earnest- 
ly ask Government not to abolish or cripple the resources of any of the 
existing institutions. No new schools or colleges may be started, but we wish 
that the existing institutions should be maintained in their full strength. The 
further strengthening of model institutions should be done with extra funds. 
His Lordship’s assurance that no retrenchment. has been made in the educa- 
tonal grant, is most welcome. The announcement that Government accepts 
the responsibilities of maintaining higher education of the country at a high 
level igs highly gratifying. It is also pleasing to note that Dr. Peterson on 
behalf of the institution he represents, and Rao Saheb Vishvanath Nardyan Mand- 
lik, Mr, Pherozshah and Mr. Telang on behalf of the people made an emphatic 
protest against the spirit of decrying higher education displayed in some 


ese protest which met with an agreeable response from Lord Reay — 
mse 
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88, The Nayar Samdchér (4), in its issue of the 9th February, expresses its 


| A __. inability to reconcile the Bombay Government's Reso. 

An appeal to the Governor lution about the Ahmednagar High School with the 

p pee the the a Pos announcement made by His Excellency Lord Reay in a 
peepee. ad — speech at Kdrwér, and requests the people of Ahmed. 
| nagar not to sit quiet but to represent the matter to 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne and to see whether he at least will act accord. 


ing to his utterances at the Convocation of the Calcutta University. 


89. The Duydn abe (11), in its a of hog ty ape’ See wore 
| ro overnment Resolution No. 113 im the Educational 
Pe yo Pigg ‘sone Department, dated 19th January 1889, and says :— 
Government as enunciatedin The policy as set forth in the foregoing Resolution 
their recent Resolution on jg so opposed to that recommended by the Education 
— — Commission and confirmed both by the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State for India, that we are surprised that the 
Bombay Government should have taken such a step, more especially at a time 
when the present Secretary to Government in the Educational Department (Mr. 
Lee- Warner), who was a Member of the Education Commission and who, if we 
are correctly informed, drew up the report of the Bombay Committee of that 
Commission, ought to have been able to influence the policy of the local Govern- 
ment in an authoritative and responsible manner. It would seem that His Excel- 
_ lency Lord Reay is exceptionally unfortunate in his educational poley. It would 
further seem that in his anxiety to ensure the success of the Victoria Jubilee Tech- 
nical Institute and to set free funds for that institution His Lordship is sacrificing 
other equally useful institutions. We think that the people in this Presidency 
ought to lose no time in vigorously protesting against this policy and in obtaining 
a reversal of the same at the hands of the Government of India. It is notorious 
that there are no private bodies or societies inany of the districts of this Presidency 
to which the local Government can transfer the direct management and control 
of the existing high schools. The only local bodies that are available or rather 
can be made available are the municipalities, and Government may, if it be 
absolutely necessary, try the experiment on a small scale by transferring two or 
three of the existing high schools to municipalities and watch the result. It 
would be madness to do so in the case of all municipalities. But it is some- 
thing worse ‘than madness to transfer such schools to societies hurriedly 
called into being. The Ahmednagar Education Society is a society of this 
character, and although we do not wish to say anything to its discredit, we 
trust that its members themselves will not object to being described in the way 
we have done. We are perfectly aware of the circumstances connected with 
_ the origin of that society. It was suddenly called into existence about two 
years ago, when it was feared that the local Government City School (a middle- 
class institution) was about to be transferred to the local Missionaries or to 
be abolished in favour of their institution. We put it*to all fair-minded 
men whether it is at all fair to effect such enforced transfers of Government 
educational institutions to spurious societies. It was certainly not the inten- 
tion of the authors of the Education Despatch of 1854 or of the Education 
Commission. that such tranfers should be effected, and yet we find the 
Bombay Government actually bent upon following such a course, The educa- 
tional future of this Presidency, if the Bombay Government is permitted to 
follow its own course, is full of peril, and Government will, we have no doubt, 
repent of it when it is too late. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Bombay 
Government will be compelled betimes to strictly and loyally carry out the 
policy laid down jn the Education Commission’s report. [The Gujardts (78) 
of the 10th and the Broach Mitra (98) of the 13th February say that Govern- 
ment have thrown the burden of primary education on municipalities, that they 
now wish to make the public bear the burden of sepondary education, that it is a 
matter for deep regret that Government should day after day reduce the ex- 
penditure on education, which ‘is already very small, and that sych a course does 
not create a good opinion about them among the people. } 
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40, The Meahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 10th February, writes :—-With 
the information that we have in oyr possession we gan 
The offects of placing high assert, and assert without the least fear of being gan- 


shook under, Enmameet tradisted, that the policy which Goveram@nt hgs 
character of the Indians and ¥Yesolved upon following in the matter of secondary 
snggestions as to the forma- education does not find favour with anybody beyond 
tion of schgol committees, the Secretariat, and eyen about that we are doubtful. 
If we are correctly informed, and we think we are, 
the head of the Educational Department, the head masters of the leading high 
schools in the districts, and the managers of aided institutions agree ip thinkin 
that the raising of fees in high schools, and especially in the case of hoes whank 
happen to be solitary institutions of their kind in their respective localities, will 
strike a heavy blow at secondary education. In the case of localities which 
possess efficient institutions, Government and private, the raising of fees may 
go to encourage private enterprise and the measure need not, therefore, create 
alarm. But such localities are few—we do not know if their number can go 
beyond two—and it may therefore be justly said that the policy now enun- 
ciated is patently pre} udicial to the cause of secondary education directly 
and higher education indirectly. We have consulted many gentlemen who 
are in a position to speak with authority on such matters, and they all 
agree in thinking that, the proposed arrangement of free and half-free student- 
ships will little assist in acting 98 qa counterpoise to resist the marked 
_ tendency in the policy of shutting out boys from high schools, The idea. of 
continuing only a few institutions and keeping them up as modelg for competin 
institutions is good and may he practically enforced; but to this 1s tacked on 
another, viz., that of appointing English head masters, and we are sorry to find 
that the evil effects of this are so glaring that the tiny good feature in the idea 
is at once left nowhere. A school under a Kuropean head master being placed 
on an entirely different basis cannot be a.competitor of one completely 
under Native management. The object of the one system differs entirely from 
that of the other. Without in any way wishing to raise the caste contro- 
versy, we say that we do not want in our school administration any element 
that will denationalize the young mind. In saying this let us assure the public 
that we are only reiterating the spirit of the Magna Gharta of Education, a spirit 
which successive administrators have constantly cherished, a spirit above all 
jn which Jies the solution of the educational problem. Anybody that opposes 
this, be he Hindu, Mahomedan or Kuropean, opposes progress, opposes the bast 
interests and growth of the nation and loosens the hold our rulers have upon us 
as their subjects, and in short destroys the strongest foundation of the British rule 
_InIndia. The policy laid down in the Educational Despatch of 1854 has been 
carried out during the last 34 years, and what result do we see now Leading 
men of the educated community show that they have not yet been fitted for 
self-government in education. They have lost all love for their vernaculars and 
would even go to the length of saying that English should become the lingua 
Frawea of their country. They would have Government institutions waintamed 
at an enormous cost and would not ailow funds to be set free for the promotion 
of the education of the many. These opinions and others like these only show 
that the results of the system have been anything but beneficial. The 
pouey laid down in the Despatch is very comprehensive, but its application 
-has not been liberal. Government has not shown itsreadiness to put into 
Operation some of the invigorating provisions of the charter and we at -any 
rate in this province haye remained as dependent as we were before, But itis no 
good Rated sto of the past, Let Government take its cue from these and 
fearlessly mould its policy. In doing this it would be necessary to take 
note of the fears expressed and the objections raised by those who have been 
leading the opposition, Their first fear is that should Government close its 
existing institutions in one or more places, no public bodies can be found to step 
into the shoes of Government. This fear is not quite unfounded, but it 1s not in- 
Surmountable either. It would be quite possible to constitute by an Act. of Legis- 
lature small local bodies of influential men to whom the management of educa- 
tional institutions can be entrusted. Every high school should be placed under a 
committee consisting, say, of five members whose duty it should be to superintend 
the working of the high school. Government should consent to pay as a grant-in-~ 
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aid for the maintenance of the institution the amount of money at present spent 
upon it from Provincial funds, thedeficit being made up from fees and other 
sources. This Committee should be elected by the intelligent class of voters 
‘who are most intimately interested in the maintenance of the high schools, 
What at present happens is that the intelligent class of people raise a cry 
against the abolition or transfer of a high school or college, but when the 
time comes to put their hands deep into their pockets they keep back. When 
educational committees are constituted they will have to co-operate with 
Government in finding funds. As a compensation for the responsibility they 
will have a hand in the management of the institution over which they at present 
have no control whatever. Where such legally constituted bodies exist, the first 
step to take would be to transfer the management only. Money responsibility may 
rest with Government... In any case in which a school or college is trausferred to 
a society, Government should keep to itself the powers of control. These powers 
will reserve in favour of Government the right of superintending the society and 
appointing one or more individuals as trustees for managing the institution for 
such time as Government may think proper. Sucha provision will leave no room 
for suspecting that Government would not step in incase of failure. The:com- 
mittees that may be existing or called into being would be auxiliaries of Govern- 
ment for a few years during which, if they show sufficient: vitality, they may be 
entitled to have their independent existence recognized and can claim from Gov: 
ernment a land grant the annual income from which shall be equal to the 
amount of the Provincial grant. These are the sort of bodies contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of the Despatch, and shovld Government perform ifs long-neglected 
duty now, we think that the opposition that is at times set up against the trans- 
fer of schools will be silenced. The spirit of dependence which has for a very 
long time been encouraged or at least tolerated has incapacitated us for self-help, 
a result for which Government alone can be held responsible. 


4). The Kannadd Suvdrte (141), in its issue of the 8th February, writes :— 


It is an open secret that private school enterprise 
Private educational enter- jin North Kanara is not viewed with friendly eyes 
So ar = ro either by the Educational authorities of the district, 
Educational officers in the OF by the staff of the Kaérwdér High School. The tea- 
Kanara District towards it. | chers of the high school perhaps regard these private 

institutions as so many rivals and endeavour their 
utmost to put them down. But why the representatives of the Educational De- 
partment bear hostility towards them it is difficult to understand, unless the 
cause were to be ascribed to caste hatred which unfortunately prevails in its 
full extent in this district. The hatred or rather the prejudice, to put it in a mild 
form, of the representative of the Educational Department in Kanara did not, 
it is said, escape the notice of our lynx-eyed Governor during his late visit to 
the private school at Hondévar. His Excellency Lord Reay while examining 
the boys asked the Deputy Educational Inspector to see whether the answers 
given by them were correct. But this gentleman, it is said, found the whole 
lot of boys to be only partially correct and to give only the substance of what 
. they read! “What more should I expect from them ?” or some such remark 
from the august Examiner, it is said, at last obliged the Deputy slightly to 
change his opinion. And when the managers of the school applied for grant- 
in-aid, His Excellency expressed great surprise that such a well-conducted school 
should not have been yet allowed any grant, and asked the Deputy to remind 
him of the fact before he left Hondvar. But public opinion is divided on the 
point whether His Excellency was reminded of this fact at all. Many persons 
nod their heads in grave suspense and say that in the bustle of the hour the 
Deputy might have forgotten the whole matter ! Itis also whispered here that 
His Excellency, soon after leaving the private school, while talking to an ecclesi- 
astical gentleman resident at Hondvar for a long time and who has himself some 
experience of the benevolent administration of the Educational Department 
in K4nara, asked him repeatedly what could be the cause of such a well-conducted 
school not getting any grant yet. What answer this Reverend gentleman gave 
isnot known. It may not be out of place here to say that though the managers 
of the school have applied several times to the Educational authorities for grant- 
in-aid, they have not been successful as yet. It is worth one’s while to examine 
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the way in which the administration of the Educational Department is carried 
on in this benighted district. 


42. The Gwardt Darpan (76), in its issue of the 14th February, writes :— 
| Fifty-five additional candidates were declared on 
The Bombay Universityand Thursday last to have passed the last Matriculation 
the publication of # supple- Examination of the Bombay University. The degrees 
ment ary list of successful h aude tik f qd. th 
candidates at the last Matri- ave already been conferred, the University Convoca- 
culation Examination. § ==‘ tion _ is now almost an’ event of the past, and the fact 
: that these candidates have now come to satisfy their 
examiners shows us without argument that there is' a screw loose somewhere in 
the internal administration of the Bombay University. If the authorities had 
to grant them grace marks or to re-examine their papers, they ought to have done 
it at that time; but this delay is as unprecedented as itis unaccountable. Such 
an action is calculated to make the minds of the people uneasy. The authorities 
would have done well if they had given the reasons to justify the course they have 
taken. Our University should try in every way to be, like Cesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. |The Katser-t-Hind (111) of the 10th and the Gujardt Gazette (77) 
of the 14th February also say that the publication of this supplementary list of 
successful candidates shows the prevalence of mismanagement in the University 
and that it is disadvantageous to the students. The Gujardt Gazette remarks that 
the Government ought to warn the University authorities and that the com- 
plaints hitherto made about the Matriculation Examination do not appear to be 
groundless. The Vdrtdéhar (19) of the 10th and the Dnydn Prakdsh (11) of the 
11th February ask who is responsible for the loss suffered by these 55 candidates, 
some of whom had already rejoined the schools and some entered Government 
or other service, and observe that it is most unbecoming to the Bombay Univer- 
sity that so much darkness should prevail in the management of its affairs and 
that the people should lose confidence in the results of its examinations. The 
Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 11th February, while commenting upon the 
mismanagement of the Bombay University affairs, expresses surprise at Dr. 
Peterson’s re-election as Registrar of the University when it has been proved 
that on account of his multifarious other duties he cannot properly attend to 
his work as University Registrar, says that he should not persist in remaining 
in this post and that the University Fellows should not re-elect him when he 
cannot. properly manage University affairs even with the help of an active 
and intelligent Sub-Registrar like Mr. S.R. Bhanddrkar, and hopes that Dr. 


Mackichan, the new Vice-Chancellor, will soon remove the present mismanage- 
ment. | | 


43. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 10th February, writes : — 
The University authorities quietly and without any explanation declare that 
fifty-five ‘additional’ students have passed the last Matriculation Examination. 
If this result were due to an unavoidable accident, it would need no comment 
though the infliction of undeserved disappointment and hardship to so many 
hard-working youths calls for an expression of regret; but we do not believe 
it was the result of an accident pure and simple. These students are all Hindus 
and so it is plain their miseries proceeded first from the peculiar idiosyncracy 
and unreasonable obstinacy of the Sanskrit Examiner who first set an un- 
conscienably hard paper and then refused to make allowances for it in assessing 
the results, for had he done the latter, not only would his own public condem- 
nation have been avoided but the poor students too would have been spared. 
mental distress and some time and money. In the next place~ the authorities 
ought not to leave such a large number of students to the whim or caprice 
of a single examiner; in former times we believe there used to be always two 
examiners, so that the aberrations of the one were checked and corrected by the 
other. The third cause is the abolition ofthe system of granting grace marks. 
It is believed that this was done because one set of examiners abused the principle, 
but the principle was undoubtedly sound as it tended to obviate palpable injus- 
tice by checking and correcting errors or defects in the valuation of answers 
which a human examiner might be expected to commit in going over a large 
quantity of work. It should not have been therefore sacrificed, but measures 
should have been taken to preventthe abuse. We believe that it was once a 
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practice to get all such cases disouseed and settled at a meeting of the Syndicate 
with the sid of the examiners, Such a practice leaves hittle room for any abuse 
and ought therefore to be revived. The Matriculation, however, was not the 
only examination in which an undue severity was exercised, In the second 
examination in Medicine the students fared as badly, as all but nine out of 
some sixty-five were plucked. Why have the authorities refysed to nght their 
grievances P : 


44. Inanoews-letter the Rdjyabhaokt (124), in its issue of the 12th Febru- 
nee ary, says :—Not only the people of Kathidwér but Hig 

hte: ogg oy Rago tate Highness the Réo of Cutch and some of bis efficers also 
en ng jkumér College, entertain a low opinion about the system of instruction 
Bes scuns in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. The Rao has with. 
drawn Kumar Kélubha suddenly from the College and His Highness the Raja of 
Dhrdngadra is now trying to withdraw his heir-apparent, who has already had two 
children. The paper then suggests that the age-limit. of nine years fixed for the 
sons of Native Princes joining the College should be increased and that for 
leaving it should be reduced from 18 to 16, and that the students should be allowed 
to marry earlier than after attaining the age of 18 or 20. years, and recommends 
Mr, Macnaghten, the Principal, to keep away from intriguing men. : 


Past IV,—Razlways, 


45. In alluding to the discovery of the ‘Golden Gang” on the G, I. P. 
si Railway composed of European railway guards band: 
The “Golden Geng” @R 64 together for the purpose of robbing passengers of 
the G. I. P. Railway, i . a 
Bed a, their luggage, the Jame Jamshed (108), in its ssue of 
the 16th February, says:—It is rather strange that though the gang had beep 
working for several years neither the Railway authorities nor the Railway 
Police should have been aware of its existence, Native passengers negleeted to 
complain about the theft of their luggage simply to save themselves from the 
trouble involved in making a complaint. The Railway Police appears from the 
Jest year’s report on that force to be overworked, and it ig desirable that: its 
strength should be increased, making at the same time an attempt to enlist 
intelligent men who should be attracted by hopes of early promotion in the 
service. Almost the entire body of railway guards on the B, B. & C, I, 
Railway are Natives and they discharge their duties to the satisfaction of their 


employers, The G, I, P. Railway authorities also ought to employ some Natives 
as guards. | | ae 


Part V.—Municipalities, 


46. The Phantz (3), in its issue of the 6th February, writes :——We ar 
receiying many complaints against the mismanagement 
Transfer of Diwan Naval- of affairs in Hyderabad. What was Psi tas has 
re frome HORROR Ar oe last come to pa The transfer of Diwan Navalrai 
omen at last come to pass. The transfer of Diwfn Navalrii, 
- who was the heart and soul of the town, has resulted 
in great disorder. The Collector has not as yet sanctioned the appointment 
of any other municipal chairman in his place. There isa strong rumoyr that 
Colonel Trevor is exerting his influence to get him back and that that is the reason 
why he has still kept the office of the chairman vacant. There may be good 
men capable of filling his place, but there is scarcely a single man in Hyderabed 
- powerful enough to keep down the factions, which are sure to redueg local 
self-government, in the absence of Diwdn Navalrdi, to a miserable, if not 
hopeless, failure. We hope that the Commissioner will take the welfare 0 
Hyderabad into congideration and transfer the Diwdn to his former place. 


Part VI.—Native States. 


47. The Rdjyabhakt (147), in its issue of the 12th February, says that the 

| liberality shown by His Highness the Thakor of Bhar: 

His Highness the Thékor nagar on the occasion of his birth-day is praiseworthy: 
of hogtied Beds of tr, He has, remarks the paper, made provision for meél- 


birth-day. ing the lighting expenses of a Christian church, bit 
not for preventing an increase in the fees levied fram 


students in the Bhavnagar College. Encouragement is given to widows, but no 
scholarships have been founded for college students residing outside Bhévnagar. 
Mr. Sims has been presented with Rs. 50,000, but not a single pie has been spent 
on the relief of the Thékor’s relatives. All this shows that the Thékor wishes 
that the newspapers should praise him for this vain fuss. Not only the Thakor, 
but his advisers also are to blame in the matter. It is more honourable for him 


to perpetuate his ancestors’ names than those of His Excellency Lord Reay, Mr. 
Peile and other Europeans. 


G. M. SA'THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
27th February 1889. 
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,, Vaidarbh ... o ike ct ERO ai ‘i : 
Varhad (Berar) Samachar a Ea ae im: om 
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MARA THI. 


The Ghetekeari..... .. «ss. <<cl Ueiedivall Ubearaom..| Monthly 
,, shuddha Varhadi... ee oa) OW | oe ...| Weekly 
» suryakdant “cs se ...| Klhehpur a a 


> 
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1. The Berdr Samdchér (3), in its issue of the 11th February, writes :— 
Now that the new High Court scheme is shortly to 
Remarks about the appoint- come into force in Berdr, it may not be amiss to 
ment of unfit personsas Extra yamine the system of Judgeships there. The system 
Assistant and Assistant Com- a’ kn deb t in « 1 i 
sahclibiniiin tx Wa. as been up to date, at any rate to all outward 
appearances, one of favouritism and influence. Per- 
sons of no proved merit or acknowledged ability are often put in as Extra 
Assistant Commissioners and Assistant Commissioners. In fact. the degree 
of influence one may have with the Resident or with the Foreign Office at 
Calcutta determines his grade in the Commission as an Assistant or Extra 
Assistant Commissioner. If amongst men of equal ability a preference were 
shown on the score of some particular merit for holding office, that would 
be something capable of a reasonable interpretation. But when you see persons 
shoved in into the Commission—persons who ostensibly have nothing to 
recommend them for the post to which they are appointed—those outside the 
official ring cannot be blamed. They attribute the appointments to influence and 
favouritism. If we exclude such of our Extra Assistants as have risen through 
the lower grades of the service by sheer dint of labour, it will be found that the 
remainder of the rank and file of Extra Assistants 1s made up of recruits of 
the above stamp. 


2. The Vaidarbh. (2), in its issue of the 9th February, writes :—We trust | 

Sone that steps will soon be taken to appoint an officer to 
a do the work of the Small Causes Court at Akola. The 
Small Causes Courtat Akola, uty is at present entrusted to Mr. Davies in addition 
to his own duties; and however hard that officer may 

work it is hardly within the region of possibility that he can do the work of 
two judges, We noticed the other day that he sat till 8 p.M., much to the 
inconvenience of parties, witnesses and pleaders, and yet he was not able to 
do half of the work that was on the lists of both the courts presided over by 
him. He began the duty with Small Causes Court cases, of which there 
were 32; but had to stop in the middle for. a criminal casein which there were 
) accused, defended by three learned members of the bar. This case, though 
it Occupied over four hours, remained unfinished at the close of the day; while 5 
Subordinate J udges’ cases and 8 appeals in the other courts remained untonched, 
the parties in these cases having to go away unheard. The above is an illus- 
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tration of the objectionable system which prevails in Berar of conferring plura- 
lity of appointments on one officer, We think that principles of economy 
-are pushed too far when, as in this instance, they put suitors and wit- 
nesses to inconvenience and extra expense consequent on adjournments of 
cases that cannot be taken up on appointed dates on account of there being 
a paucity of judges. A further illustration is afforded of the inconvenience of 
vesting criminal and civil powers in one officer,—the two incompatible with 
each other, and yet, oh! yet, we cannot secure their separation ! | 


3. The same newspaper writes :—We learn that the new Commissioner has 
given the Deputy Commissioners to understand that 
An order issued by thenew every important order or remark that they pass must 


Commissioner in Berér to he written in their own handwriting and not in that 
the Deputy Commissioners 


approved. of the Clerk of the Court or Head-Clerk. This isa 
step in the right direction and we earnestly hope that 
Mr. Plowden will see the reform brought fully into force during his régime. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter en the Native Press, 
27th February 1889. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Perwdicals. 
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ENGLISH. 


The Indian a wre nen ...| Bombay 
» Mahratta.. ee pea sii »»-| Poona ... ee ee 
» Phenix ... ..| Karachi ie se Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 

janik Sabha . one ‘a ...| Poona... oe ...| Quarter] 
» sind Times ee ee ee Bi-weekly 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


| 
; 
| 
| 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... eee as ne “ ..| Weekly ... 
» Din Bandhu Sia ; es mane sae ee “Ss 
» Din Mitra es <i . ia eee sas wo 
», Dnydn Chakshu ... eh on aa ss .-| Weekly .. 

» Dnydnodays ... “ ee Pe ae “eee 
» Dnydn Prakésh ... ..... oes eos 001 beck aa 
Indu Prakdsh ... Bee ; ip 2 ‘ a “7 * 
Jagad-hitechchhu i - re si a 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhakar bag 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Tega Mit ope 
e Mitré 

Vartéhar .. 


MARATHI. 


The Avenedans 
A'ry4vart 
Bakul __... 
Belgaum Samfchér 
Chandadnshu Ge 
Chikitsak ee 
Chitragupta _.... 
anode fl Re ee se arp a 
nyan Sa i sis i ...| Kolhapur... 
Gadari -— pe apie Poona... ~ ites 
Ganga Lahari ... a ie 
Hindu Punch 
Hitechchhu ae 
Holkar Sark4r Gazette . — 
Jagadddarsh ... sad 
Jagan Mitr& ... ave . ro 
5 i eg .| Shol4pur 
Kérwar Saméchér _ ...| Karwar 
Katdksh .. os os ..| Poona... 
Kesari__... oe | Te een 
Khéndesh Chitragupta ee en ..| Dhulia 
Khaéndesh Vaibhav __... a set = D0, one 
Mahér4shtra Kokil oe ss ..| Satara... 
Mahé4r4shtra Mitra is i Tt Bee‘ ee 
Mahdrdsbtra Vritt gee ° eee Do. veep 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


Mara’ THI— continued, 


The Nagar Sam4chér ... 


Nasik Vritt 

Nydy& Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra . 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika . 
Prabodh Ratna ... 
Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen  Mésik 
me as .| Poona... 
oat OGM: ces 
...| Bijapur 
...| Bombay 
.-.| Poona... 
...| Ratnagiri 
...| Karwar 
..| Shol4pur 
...| Poona ... 
...| Satara ... 
sect RR. Wes 
..| Lhana .. 
sei Vengurla 
wad Karéd .. 
oe Kolh4pur 
...| Bombay 
cool SE sas 
...| Satara... 
ft We ux 
...| Satara ... 
..| Bombay 


Pustak 
Réghava Bhushana 
Ramdas ... es 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra ‘se 
Saty& Shodhak 
Satyé Sudha __... 
rom bite Samachér 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak . 

Vidya Vilds ss 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
, Vrittadhara 
 Vrittaméla 

Vrittas4r ... 

Vritt Sudha 
Vyaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


The Din Mani ... 


Dny4n Sudha _... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi ae 
Kathidwar Times — 
Rast Goftér 

Surat Akhbér 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARA’T}. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


99 
99 
| 
99 
99 
+9 
99 
9 
99 
99 
29 
9 
9 
9 
99 
| 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9 
99 
99 
99 
9 
99 


Akhbare Khambéyat 
Akhbare Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A’ry’i Dharm Prak4sh 


A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak us 


Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra ... 
Broach SamAch4r 
Buddhi Prak4sh .. 
Chakravak 
Chandraprakdsh .. 
DAtardun .. 
Deshi Mitr 
Dnydnoday& ewe 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Duniyddad 
Pht ne 

ap Sap ... 
Gorakshak - 
Gujardt Monthly Journal 
Gul Afsh4n' _,,.. 
Hindusthan 
Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.... 
Kaside Mumbai . 
Kelavni ... 
Khambat Samdchér 
Kohinur ... —— 
Madhamakh ee 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 


~~ 


..| Ahmednagar ... 
oo.) Nasik ... oes 
..-/ Ahmednagar ... 
...| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poora ... 
...| Jalgaon 

.| Barwi ... 


Isl4mpur 


...( proach... ie 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
.e.( Surat ... in 
_..| Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay 

...| surat ro! 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
...| Wadhwan 

...| RAjkot 

...| Bombay 

..j surat 


Do. 


.| Ahmedabad ... 


a Ahmedabad ne 
...| Dohad .. 
.| Surat 


.... Ahmedabad ... 
,..| Bombay 
,..| Nadiad 
..| malra 
.| Bombay 


Do. 


oa Baroda 
.| Cambay 


Wadhwian 


...| Jundgad 
..| Bombay 
-..| urat 


Do. ... 


oe wae 

.| Weekly .. 
ia ee 
...) Monthly .. 

...| Weekly ... 
a. ws 


sed Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


ua Monthly ... 
| Weekly . 
Do. 


= Fortnightly 


Weekly .. 


= | Monthly ms 
Do. 


| Tri- -weekly 
-»-| Monthly ... 
| Weekly ... 


Do. 


Copies iasueg 


. 


Names of Newspapers. 


GusJARA TI—continued. 


191 |The Nure Elam ‘it ‘ue ‘a Monthly ..» 

122 , Nydyadarshak ... To Weekly ... 

123 Pakhvadydni Majah ‘ - ini 

124 Parsi Punch es 

125 Praja Mata ‘ee 

126 Praja Mitra oe 

127 Rajyabhakta ... ss. 

128 Rewa Kéntha Samachar... 

129 Samsher Bahadur 7 

130 , Satya Mitra ove 

131 Satyavakta ove 

132 Satyodaya ae see 
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_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads — 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers roe printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
P+per in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that eoareee in the 


Otleial Spelling List of the Bombay smog 8 One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Wf 
ba is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3% =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
“ - placed at the end of a word, This rule has heen strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 

—r utely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 

a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 
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Part I.—Polstics and the Public Administration. 


1. ‘The Kdthidwddi (81), in its issue of the 19th February, writes :—India 
is sinking. There are many persons who steadfastly 
look on, but unfurtunately there is not even one phi- 
lanthropist in millions of men to save her with all his 
heart and might and to sincerely console her. There are many men who say 
that India is going deep into the abyss of debt, but there is not one person who is 
anxious to prevent it. This is very sad. There are men who know that India 
is losing her heroism and that of her dear twenty-five krors of people, but there 
are scarcely any who by their knowledge and skill can retrieve the loss. Hind 
and her brave sons have become emaciated in body, in mind and inriches. They 
are growing feeble day after day. There are many persons who witness this 
state, but persons who can detect the real internal disease and remedy it are 
nowhere to be seen. This is unfortunate. Hind, how much shall we weep for 
thee! The merciless Britons have no mercy for thee and for thy twenty-five 
krors of destitute children. Alas! What can be more grievous? 


India’s wailings under the 
British sway- ) 


2. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :—Dhulip 
Sing is giving evidence of the childishness of his 
mind in harping on his grievances every now and then 
and in speaking of the great revenge that is to come, 
He becomes positively mischievous when he talks of 
the good-will of the Native ‘States of India towards him, His mad assertions | 
are likely to raise unnecessary friction and distrust between the Paramount 
Power and the Native Rajds. But probably that is exactly what he wants, 
We hope, however, that the Government of India will give no heed to his utter- 
ances. {Several other papers take a similar view and consider Dhulip Sing to 
be simply mad. The Gwardt Darpan (76), in its issue of the 17th February, 
remarks that England ought not in the least to be afraid of Dhulip Sing, 
but that she should be ashamed of the injustice done to him by her. The 
Kannadé Suvdrte (144), in its issue of the 15th February, writes :—The un- 
fortunate Mahdraja Dhulip Sing has been a victim of British statesman- 
ship, and it is no wonder that the utter disappointment he has met with in his 
attempts to have his just claims recognised has distracted his mind and 
unsettled his brains. The Mahardjaon account of his long residence in Europe 
is incapable of understanding the vast change which has come over the people, 


and the princes of India, and fondly hopes that he ean easily rouse them against 
the British. ] 


3. The Gyardt Mitra (79), in its issue of the 17th February, says that 
i the Secretary of State for India, imtoxicated with the 
Secretary of State for India Pride of office, has acted quite partially in fining India 
tothe Hombay Government 12 the sum of Rs. 9,000, which he has ordered to be 
4 pay Rs. 9,000 to Mr. paid to Mr. Wilson as his costs in the Cambay case. 
ti as his costs in the ‘Though he regards Mr. Wilson to be innocent, the 
bess Indian public does not, remarks the paper, entertain 

the same opinion. If Mr. Shdmréo, Diwd4n of Cambay, had brought a false 
| charge against Mr. Wilson in order to ruin him, the European Commissioners 
who heard the case would have found the latter innocent, and he would have 
got not only his costs but damages as well from Mr. Shdmrdo, But such has 
hot been the case. The Secretary of State’s decision as regards the payment of 
costs 1s an additional blow to the Bombay Government. Where should one go to 
how for justice ? If the whole case were to go into the hands of Mr. Gladstone 
and of Mr. Parnell, what an uproar they would make in Parliament! Itis the 
business of the leading people of India and of His Excellency Lord Reay to 
Place the case into their hands, but Lord Reay cannot do anything of the kind 
» long as he is in office. If His Excellency wishes, he can expose this disgrace- 
ul affair in London after retiring from his present post. The leading people 
ere ought to have pamphlets published with the pecuniary help of Mr. Shémrdo 
and to have them distributed amongst the members of Parliament, so that such 


“n event may not occur again. If such shameless injustice be not stopped, 
con 1330—} | | 


Dhulip Sing’s manifesto 
against the British Govern- 
ment condemned. 
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great harm will surely be done hereafter. [Several other papers also write 
disapprovingly of the State Secretary’s order in question. The Suryodayd (64), 
in its issue of the 18th February, remarks that if the Secretary of State 
sympathised with Mr. Wilson, he ought to have paid him from his own pocket 
instead of throwing the burden on India, and that it can safely be said that the 
only principle observed in the administration of India by the British is that 
* might is right.” | 


4. The Anonymous (89), im its issue of the 17th February, says :—The Sanji. 
bant newspaper of Calcutta states that the Govern. 
The Indian National Con- ment of India have issued a private circular in which 
ed 4 ‘ies @ bgt Magistrates are held responsible for any part which 
circular by the Government Parties connected with Government and Government 
of India in connection there- servants take in the Indian National Congress move. 
with. ment. This news is a great blow to the umty prevail. 
ing between the rulers and the ruled. Such a circular, 
which is painful to the people, ought not to have been issued by the Govern. 
ment of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne. Ifthe news in question be correct, 
we confidently assert that its result will not be good. Sir Auckland Colvin 
merely expressed his own independent views about the Congress, and the whole 
presidency became excited thereby and the matter was commented upon through- 
out India. Private reports were called for from the Divisional Magistrates about 
parties connected with Government and Government servants attending the 
Congress meeting and the public openly expressed its displeasure at it. Such 
‘unpleasant events greatly excite the feelings of the people. If the statement 
made by the Sanjibani, which shows that the Government of India themselves 
have changed their attitude, be correct, how much will the public be excited ? 


5. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 2st February, says:— 
Some Government officers are displeased to see the 


Remarks on the attitude of Jndian National Congress flourish day by day. From 


police officers towards the 


Indian National Congress. a Madras contemporary we learn that the Police Con- 


missioner there actually tried to interfere with the right 
of the people to hold public meetings by prosecuting the secretary of the Pachappa 
charitable estate for allowing a meeting to be held for the purpose of electing 
delegates to the Congress in the premises under his management. The secretary 
was even served with a summons, but the Commissioner seeing the folly of his 
action withdrew the proceedings. We wish that the case had been gone through 
and that a judicial decision had been obtained in the matter once for all, for 
some police officers make a bugbear of their supposed power in this matter. We 
do not think that the police can legally object to orderly public meetings. 


6. In noticing the report in the Overland Mail that His Excellency Lord 
Reay will resign the Governorship of Bombay before 
Report abont His Excel- the expiry of the full term of five years, the Bombay 
Jency _Lord Reay's intention = Qamdchér (92), in its issue of the 19th February, 
of resigning the Governorship : : 
of Bombay before the jexpiry S8@Y8 :-—It is feared that this report will turn out to be 
of his term of office. true. The Crawford case seems to have made a strong 
impression upon His Lordship’s mind. His Lordship 
had no personal object whatever in ordering an enquiry into the accusations 
brought against Mr. Crawford, and undertook at some risk the task for the sake 
of the good name of Government and the purity of the Civil Serviee. The 
enquiry into the conduct of Mr. Wilson in the Cambay case was made with 
similar good intention, but the Secretary of State for India disappointed Hi 
Lordship. In connection with the Crawford case, the result of which is as yé 
uncertain, the European community and a large number of the Anglo-Indal 
newspapers have taken to making personal attacks on Lord Reay, and this 
enough to disappoint His Lordship, whose affability and sense of justice are well 
known. The people of this presidency have found in His Lordship a straight 
forward administrator and a well-wisher of the country, and if for the above 
mentioned or some other reason His Lordship resigns office, they will be very 
sorry to lose him. Even under such a misfortune the people will have the 
comfort that His Lordship will not forget to be a friend of India, and to prov? 
a good helpmate to Lord Ripon in England. 3 


‘ 
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7. Writing in refutation of the theory of a Bréhman conspiracy against 
Mr. Crawford, the Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of 
The decision of the Craw- the 18th February, says :—As a most apt instance of 
ford ae ieiier the bad exam ple set by some English and Anglo-Indian 
— : journalists, we draw the attention of the reader to the 
A efforts which are being made just now to discredit 
flis Excellency Lord Reay’s Government, because that Government has been 
trying to vindicate the integrity and the incorruptibility of the British rule in 
India. It was to be expected that none would be more glad than these English 
and Anglo-Indian writers, who have been incessantly telling the Natives that the 
British Government is the best because it is the most virtuous, when the Bombay 
Government was honestly endeavouring, without any race or class bias, to find 
out if the conduct of Mr. Crawford had demoralised the administration in this 
presidency ; but how has the Goverament been treated by these writers for its 
pains? From the first they have tried to discredit that Government. The Bombay 
Government had a formidable task before it. It was not an easy thing to dis- 
cover corruption. It had to collect evidence and satisfy itself that corruption 
existed. It instituted enquiries, appointed Huropean Civilians to examine persons 
who could throw light on the subject, and to test their evidence before sub- 
mitting the witnesses for examination before a regularly constituted tribunal. 
But the writers we speak of, instead of giving the Government their moral 
support from the beginning, attempted to hamper it by charging it with 
harshly treating Mr. Crawford and by calling upon it to punish the persons 
who came to give evidence against him before his trial was over. And now what 
are they doing? They are trying to make out that Lord Reay’s Government 
has lent itself to a huge Brahman conspiracy, got up for the purpose of 
ruining Mr. Crawford. We should have said not a word about Mr. Crawford’s 
ilt or innocence at this stage of his case, if his apologists in the English and 
Anglo-Indian press had preserved silence on the subject. But when we find 
that attempts are being made to prove to the English public that Mr. Crawford 
has been the victim of a Native conspiracy and that the Bombay Government has 
been aiding and abetting that conspiracy, we feel bound in the interests of 
truth and justice—aye, in the interests of the British Government itself—to 
raise our humble, but emphatic, protest against those attempts. It may be easy 
to set it all to the account of the corrupt character of Natives, because they are 
the ruled and the critics are the rulers. But, after all, facts are facts, and if one 
but dispassionately examines how Mr. Crawford has come to be put on his trial, 
he will find that the theory of a conspiracy against him is entirely baseless and 
absurd. For instance, if there is really a conspiracy against Mr. Crawford, 
why should the conspirators—that is, those who have come forward to give evi- 
dence against him—implicate themselves while implicating him? A number 
of Magistrates have deposed to having paid bribes to Mr. Crawford. If 
‘their object was to conspire against him, why should they conspire in such a 
manner as to compromise their own character while compromising his? Then 
again, why should they conspire against a man who, according to their state- 
ments, conferred on them the offices which they had sought? It is extremely 
improbable that these persons would come forward to ruina man who had done 
them good,—to ruin him by admitting that they had bought their offices by 
bribing him. Besides, a conspiracy presupposes that the conspirators have 
some motive and are men likely to unite for the common purpose of ruining 
&@man who has done them harm. What could be the motive of the Native 
witnesses against Mr. Crawford in conspiring against hin? The men who 
made statements against him before the officers appointed by Government to 
make a preliminary enquiry into the matter do not belong to one particular 
caste alone. It is absolutely contrary to facts to say that the witnesses were all 
or mostly Brahmans, for, of the many persons who made statements before 
r. Ommanney, besides Brdhmans (including all divisions or sub-divisions), 
about 35 were, we hear, Lingdyats, about 40 Mardthds (that is, non-Brdhman 
Mardthds), about 11 or 12 Mahomedans, about 13 Parbhus, and about 40 
Waratis and Mérwddis. Moreover, these persons come from different parts 
Of the country and may be said to be scattered over nearly 12 districts. Take 
the four Native Chiefs who have, it is said, made statements in the matter. 
The Chiefs of Jath and Akalkot are Mardthés; the Bhor Chief alone is a 
téhman, while that of Janjira isa Mahomedan. Surely the theory that men of 
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different castes, scattered over different districts, would combine for the purpose 
of ruining Mr. Crawford by admitting that they had bribed him can only be 
supported on the preposterous assumption that they were prepared to lose their 
own character for the sake of ruining Mr. Crawford’s. What has or had Mr 
Crawford specially done to incur the hostility of so many people of different 
castes and districts? Noone has suggested that he had done anything to 
render him unpopular and to array so many people against him. There must 
be some motive for a hostile combination, and in the present case it is not even 
alleged that such a motive existed. Why, again, should Mr. Crawford alone 
more than all other civilians be chosen as an object of the conspiracy? Why 
have not the other Divisional Commissioners been charged with malpractices ? 
There are among civilians in high office one or two who have made themselves 
highly unpopular by their administrative acts, Take, for instance, Mr. Pritchard, 
He has been very severely criticised for the rigorous manner in which he hag 
administered the A'bkdri Department, In the whole of the Civil Service in this 
presidency there is not perhaps a more unpopular man. Why has no one come 
foewend to conspire against him? Nor is that all. When it is suggested that 
Mr. Crawford has been the victim of a huge conspiracy on the part of corrupt 
Natives to ruin him, the fact is forgotten that the work of collecting and siftin 
the evidence against him before submitting it to the Commission which has tried 
him was entrusted not to Native officers but to able, shrewd and experienced 
Europeans who belong to the very Civil Service to which Mr. Crawford belongs, 
Are we to suppose that European Civilians like Mr. Ommanney, Mr. Gamble, 
Mr. Baines, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Spence, Mr. Nugent, and Mr. Lee-Warner would 
easily allow themselves to be duped by Native witnesses when a countryman 
of theirs, a member of their own service, was charged with corruption? If 
there has been a conspiracy against Mr. Crawford, then surely it is difficult 
to explain why so many Kuropean civilians have joined it. Are we to 
suppose that they are not jealous of the reputation of their service, or that 
they can be easily gulled by Natives attempting to ruin a brother civilian? 
Mr. Ommanney, it must be said, has heen the principal enquirer. He is 
not known to be partial to Natives. He has acted as a Magistrate for several 

ears and may be said to be acquainted with the Native character. How 
is it that he came to believe in the statements made by Native witnesses 
against Mr. Crawford? Nay, the fact that Mr, Crawford himself in his 
petition to the Government of India prayed “ that no member of the said 
Commission shall be a member of any of the services in the Bombay Presidency” 
shows that the Civil Service of this presidency was prejudiced against him. 
How is that prejudice to be explained? Assuming that the Natives wished 
to ruin him, why should members of his own service be prejudiced against 
him? In fact, if the theory of a conspiracy against Mr. Crawford is to be 
believed in, we must assume that the Civil Service of this presidency has been 
either so weak, so foolish, so much wanting in circumspection, and so unfair 
or so perverse and malicious as to encourage Natives to ruin one of its 
leading members. It comes to this, then, that if those who believe in Mr. Craw- 
ford’s innocence and in the theory of a Brahman conspiracy to ruin him 
are right in the view they take of this matter, the conspiracy is of a most 
curious character—without any motive; that the conspirators are a set of men, 
who have been so shortsighted as to implicate themselves merely to implicate 
Mr. Crawford ; that the conspiracy is not confined to any one caste or to any one 
district but extends to men of different castes and creeds, scattered over 12 
different districts; that very able Huropean members of the Civil Service have 
either joined it or have been duped by it, and ¢hat for the purpose of convicting 
a European member of that same service of corruption! It is ridiculous to say 
that there could be a conspiracy under such circumstances, Those who believe 
in the theory ignore these circumstances, which render it extremely improb- 
able that Natives would so much as think of conspiring to bear testimony against 
a high European officer and that experienced Huropean Civil Servants would 
join or encourage the conspiracy. Why, long before any Native had 
much as thought of bearing testimony against Mr. Crawford, the Government 
of Bombay had, it appears, suspicions against him, as will be seen from the 
following letter addressed to Mr. Crawford in 1874 by the Private Secretary 
of the then Governor, Sir Philip Wodehouse :— A) 


To A. T. Crawrorp, Esq. | 
Government House, Parel ; 12th February 1874. 


Srr,—-In reply to your letter of January 2nd, 1874, and in reference to a com- 
munication from Mr. Leslie Crawford, Solicitor, dated February 3rd, 1874, I am 
now directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to communicate to you 
the decision at which the Governor in Council has arrived on your application to 
serve this Government in some suitable appointment. The only point which 
His Excellency considers it necessary to take into consideration is whether the 

ecuniary embarrassment in which you were alleged to be involved was so great 
as to be likely to cause the scandal of public proceedings or endanger your 
official independence. On this point His Excellency is of opinion that the deed 
of agreement entered into between your creditors and yourself satisfies the 
condition for which he has stipulated, and that this Government may now, when 
an opportunity offers, avail itself of your acknowledged abilities and experience. 
It has been stated in Bombay that there is some probability of your obtaining 
employment in Bengal, and His Excellency in Council is decidedly of opimion 
that for other reasons such an arrangement would be preferable to your com- 
pleting your term of service in this presidency.—I have, &e., 


(Signed) W. Lez-Warner. 


This letter was put before the Commission which has tried Mr. Crawford 
and forms part of the evidence. It shows that in 1874 the Government of 
Bombay was of opinion fur “other reasons” than his indebtedness that it 
would be better if he severed his connection with the Government in this 
presidency and found employment elsewhere. Was there a conspiracy against 
him then too, and did Natives conspire against Mr. Crawford so as to induce 
Sir Philip Wodehouse’s Government, which was by no means partial to Natives, 
to pen the above-quoted letter? We have said all this because it appears that 
an attempt is being made in certain quarters to create an agitation in favour 
| of Mr, Crawford in England and to make out that Natives have conspired to ruin 
him by concocting false charges against him. The British rule in India is 
founded on the principles of integrity and incorruptibility of administration, and, 
as we have more than once said in these columns, the right of the English to rule 
over us depends not on their bayonets but on their strict maintenance of, and rigid 
adherence to, those principles. If in the observance of those principles the 
Government becomes lax, it then loses its right. The sword may conquer territories 
and subjugate people; but the maintenance of that which has been conquered 
depends more upon the moral superiority of the rulers than on the number of 
their soldiers. And itis not mere professions of morality, not mere make- 
believe integrity of administration, that can or will make the British rule in India 
endure. Natives are shrewd judges of character and can easily discern mere 
professions as distinguished from acts. Anglo-Indian writers, who wish to save 
Mr. Crawford and to sacrifice Natives, may succeed in imposing upon the English 
public by leading it to believe that the latter have conspired to ruin the 
former. But after all, if Englishmen are jealous of their prestige, they must 
remember that it is the people of this country who must be satisfied by acts showing 
that the British administrators are prepared to maintain the administration 
frée from even the suspicion of corruption. Race pride and race interests may 
lead Englishmen to wink at the sins of their countrymen in office and to 
denounce Natives as a set of false accusers. Butif Englishmen are jealous of 
their moral superiority, their duty is to vindicate it by giving their support to 
those responsible administrators who are honestly trying to render the adminis- 
tration so pure as to be beyond the suspicion of corruption. We want the 
British rule in India, because under it we enjoy manifold blessings, one and not 
the least important of which is that it allows not even the breath of corruption 
to pollute its administration. When the Government is trying to expose 
what had become a scandal, every loyal subject is bound to support it without 
allowing race bias to mislead him, It is no doubt easy to condemn Natives and 
it may be easy to get the London Times and the St. James’s Gazette to say that not 
Mr. Crawford but the Native Magistrates have been corrupt. But, after all, such 
tactics will not enhance the reputation of the British rulers or lead Natives to repose 
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confidence in their desire to govern this country with an eye to justice and morality, 
It pains us greatly to find that English writers, who ought to be proud of th 
courageous manner in which the Government of Bombay is endeavouring t, 
cléar the administration of all suspicious elements, are resorting to a way of 
writing which is making people ask, “ Are these the Englishmen who tej 
us that their Government is the best we could get, because it is pure?” To y 
it is a matter of indifference whether it is a Native ora European who is found 
guilty of corruption; but when attempts are made to whitewash Mr. Crawfon 
at the expense of Natives, we feel bound to warn those who make such attempt 
against the demoralising example they set to the people of this country }y 
trying to discredit the Government of Bombay because it has risen equal to the 
occasion and is honestly and fearlessly trying to prove that under British ru 
even the suspicion of corruption will not be tolerated in a public servant, bp 
he an Englishman or a Native. 


8. The Mahrdatta (2), in its issue of the 17th February, says:—The con. 
spiracy theory is so absurdon the face of it that we cannot conceive how th 
Commissioners could have entertained it even for a moment. We should hay 
rejected the rumour which ascribes this theory to the Commissioners as a 
idle one, had it not been for the serious manner in which the Commissioner 
argued it with the Advocate-General at the time of the latter’s final addrog, 
If, ‘as we are informed, about 500 people of all castes and creeds have testified 
to the alleged irregularities of Mr. Crawford, that fact is sufficient to stagger 
any faith in this theory. How can we reconcile the theory thus seriously 
propounded with the oft-expressed opinion that the Native community is » 
divided by internecine quarrels as to make its general union on a comma 
platform an almost hopeless task? It would be also interesting to learn hor 
the Commissioners have found an adequately strong motive for such a conspiracy. 
It is far from our mind to accuse the Commissioners of any conscious unfairness. 
What we wish to point out is the incompleteness of the enquiry before them ant 
the necessity for the Governor in Council deciding the matter in the light o 
things that did not come before the Commission. There is a heavy responsibility 
resting upon the Government. It was they whoappointed the Commission ; tt 
was they who ont of deference to the wishesof the accused asked that the 
Commissioners should be officials belonging to the other presidencies; andi 
the Commission has failed to adequately fulfil the purpose for which it wa 
appointed owing to a want of local knowledge and other circumstances, it is the 
Government who must supply the defect. That the Government of His Excellency 
Lord Reay, which has already shown a remarkable firmness and a steady desirj 
to act fairly and in strict accordance with principles of justice and equity, 
will be able to meet the responsibility that now rests upon it, will be readil 
granted by those who have not allowed themselves to be blinded by prejudice. 
[The Kesari (39), in its issue of the 19th February, expresses similar sentiments 


9. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 17th February, writes:- 
We are greatly pained for the sake of British justi¢ 
The conspiracy theory con- and honour to see some of the newspapers in Englanl 


sidered absurd and the action . ° 1° 
Sf DOnt-Reny's- Government and in India, which pride themselves upon being ti 


1 the Crawford case defend- ©%posers of public and private iniquities, find fav 
ed. ) with His Excellency Lord Reay and his Governmet 

for the action they have taken with reference to Mt 
Crawford. It is surprising to see some of these models of journalism ascribinf 
unworthy motives to His Lordship, and hinting that he has lent his powerfl 
assistance to a conspiracy of Natives who aimed at the downfall of Mr. Crat 
ford. Indeed the theory of a conspitacy, even when confined to the actu 
witnesses for the prosecution, is absurd enough, but when it is sought to conneé 
the name of such a high-minded and independent statesman as His Exc 
lency Lord Reay with the conspiracy, it becomes most stupendously # 
Although nothing can be said with regard to the case so long as the Comm 
sion’s report has not been made public, yet for ourselves we cannot see ho 
it will be possible to disbelieve all of those witnesses who came _befot 
the Commission and deposed to Mr. Crawford’s corruption. But whatevé 
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‘the decision be, the public will always owe a deep debt of gratitude to Lord 
Reay for having boldly pointed his finger at the great blot on the British ad- 
ministration. Even supposing that nothing more was brought before the 
Commission than what Mr. Crawford himself confessed to, is that itself not 
enough to justify the action taken by the Bombay Government? The attempt 


made in some quarters to throw dirt on Lord Reay is similar to the process 
of spitting at the sun. 


10. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 18th February, says :—It is very 
amusing that the affair which has been rotting for many years past in private 
and the unbearable stench of which has led the Bombay Government to courage- 

. ously bring it to light and to get it investigated by a Commission of three select 
gentlemen at a cost of Rupees three lakhs and a half should, after all, turn out to 
be not rotten, but should prove those who averred it to be such to be liars and 
givers of false evidence. There have been hitherto many officers of the rank of 
Mr. Crawford and there will be many more too. But, not to say what may take 
place in future, it must be acknowledged that the intriguing Brdhmans of Poona 
have never up to this time brought false charges against high officers in the 
Government service. Of course the members of the Crawford Commission 
must have given satisfactory reasons why these Brahmans should have been dis- 
pleased with poor Mr. Crawford alone ; for, however guardedly one may write, 
‘there appears to be no objection to say plainly that the Commission has found 
Mr. Crawford not guilty on the charge of corruption, as otherwise the English 
papers would not have written so explicity without being contradicted. In 
connection with the finding of the Commission, we have only to say that though 
hundreds of commissions may find Mr. Crawford not guilty, Native society, some 
of the members of which have either willingly or otherwise dealt immorally 
with him and some of whom had known more or less of this immoral dealing 
before it came to light, will never believe that Mr. Crawford was pure like washed 
rice and that intriguing, jealous and scheming people have by their inherent 
cruelty caused the sun of his lustre to be eclipsed for a time. The giving and 
receiving of bribes for places of clerks, head clerks, shirasteddrs and Mamlat- 
dars is a matter of comparatively recent date. But before that, were there not 
many troubles in which Mr. Crawford was involved, such as those concerning 
the Bombay Market, Mrs. Tucker, indebtedness, &c.? The people could not, 
however, for some reasons, move against him, and his misdeeds would have re- 
mained in the dark if those causes which since April last have somehow or 
other combined together had not brought them to light, and Mamlatdars like 
Dabir and Sindekar, agents like Hanmantrdo and Mr. Crawford would all have 
passed off for good gentlemen and would not have acquired that immortality which 
they have done now. By all this we do not mean to say that anything undesir- 
able has taken place. We are of opinion that there would be nothing amiss if 
the Bombay Government spent Rupees three lékhs and a half more on the 
hunting out of the whole truth in the matter. Such expenditure will be recouped 
hundred-fold in the future, and even though in such matters some families and 
races may come into discredit, it is necessary that a dutiful and responsible 
Government should sift the whole thing. If, as the English newspapers assert, the 
| Commission has found Mr. Crawford not guilty on the theory of a Bréhman con- 
Spiracy, it must be said to have disregarded the fact of Mr. Crawford’s indebted- 
ness and his attempt to run away after he was suspended and the bearing of 
those facts on the matter in hand. Is it possible that the Commission was not 
struck with the question why Mdmlatddrs, who are Governors in their télukds 
and who are sensible and law-knowing men, should have submitted to harsh 
language and bad treatment at the hands of Hanmantrdéo, who had on account of 
his influence with a Divisional Commissioner become very proud and overbear- 
ing, and should have paid money to him out of their deposits in banks or by 
drawing loans without the hope of anything great? Ifon the payment of cash 
the cancelment of transfers, the obtaining of leave and the appointment to m4m- 
lats and shirasteddrships had not been secured at once as a matter of certainty, 
would men like Dabir, who is pronounced even by Mr. Latham to be stupid, 
_ have paid thousands of rupees to Hanmantrdo for nothing and by deposing to 
the payment of bribes made themselves and their families and friends the object 
of public ridicule and infamy? In short, if in accordance with the finding of 
not guilty alleged to be arrived at by the Commission the case against Mr. Craw- 
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ford is decided in his favour, the whole Native community in this presidency 
‘will pity the Bombay Government and will despair of justice in a-case in which 
a high European officer is involved. — ) 


11. In its issue of the 18th February, the Indu Prakdsh (12), which sees 
nothing surprising in the Commission of three Anglo-Indian officers appointed 
to enquire into the case against Mr. Crawford finding him not guilty of a com. 
_ paratively minor offence of bribery when it is remembered that even the British 
Parliament acquitted Warren Hastings of more heinous offences though he 
confessed to them and was prosecuted by an eloquent advocate like Edmund 
Burke, advises the British rulers of India not to busy themselves any more with 
the trial of cases of offences committed towards the natives of India as they are 
enormously costly and only serve to expose the English people to public ridi. 
cule for their partiality and vainglory of justice, and to bring into discredit 
courageous and upright men like His Excellency Lord Reay. It calls into 
question the soundness and reasonableness of the theory of hundreds of Natives 
of various denominations and ranks conspiring without any motive to ruin 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, and regrets that the Crawford case should end disastrous. 
ly for the Natives and that no Native gentleman like the Hon’ble Mr. Mandlik, 
Mr. Ranade, Mr. Telang or Mr. Phirozshah M. Mehta should have been appointed 
on the Crawford Commission with a view that both the sides of the case might have 
been fully placed on record in the cause of history. [The Dnydnodayd (10), inits 
issue of the 21st February, writes :—TheCommission on Mr. Crawford has not yet 
reported, but it is ramoured that he will be acquitted of corruption. It is also 
said to be the opinion of the Commission that there has been a conspiracy of 
Brahmans against Mr. Crawford. We think it alittle too early to discuss 
seriously the report of the Commission on the strength of mere rumours, even 
though we are informed that its opinion is an “open secret.” We think, 
however, that the idea of a conspiracy is manifestly absurd. Mr. Crawford has 
not made himself unpopular with the people, and there could be no such wide. 
spread conspiracy without some very evident cause for its existence being 
known. We cannot think the Commissioners will be so blind as to seriously ad- 
vance such a theory, and we are notinclined to believe that they have done so 
until we see it in blackand white. Ina case like this, where the witnesses to the 
crime of receiving bribes are those who are guilty of the crime of giving then, 
and where they must naturally have said as little as possible to criminate 
themselves, the difficulties of getting at the whole truth have been great, and tt 
is just possible that the Commission may feel that the charges have not been 
adequately proved, but we have no hesitation in saying that it will be a great 
scandal if he be allowed to escape scot-free. ‘The Government of Bombay have 
had w very difficult task to perform, and in purifying the public service they 
should receive the hearty support of the people. | 


12. Writing about Mr. Crawford and the Poona Brahmans, the Pratod 

a dea ok ae (52), in its issue of the 18th February, says that iti 

Pooun Bréhmaua SS ~s«CSMply mean to say that the Brdhmans have conspired 

against Mr. Crawford with the object of ruining hin, 

that if they had been ill-disposed towards him his ruin could have been accom 

plished in no time by Mr. Pendse and others, who however are not so mean and 

intriguing as they are alleged to be, and that the fidelity and the benevolence of 

the Brdéhmans are amply illustrated by the examples set by Hanmantréo atl 
others in favour of Mr. Crawford. 


13. The Vrittadhdra (69), in its issue of the 21st February, remarks :— 
Paks mieten te tle sate ingieh poyenepers say iat some Natives a 
maliciously brought a false charge of corruption agail 
ee Mr. Crawford ae that His Reclenai” Lord Res 
has abetted these wicked people. Those who have a knowledge of the Crawford 
case know how far these allegations are true. No man of sense will acqu! 
Mr. Crawford on the evidence that came before the Commission. The Cot 
missioners may be only ashamed to pronounce one of their own people 0 
rupt, for there is not the least doubt that they must have been conviD 
of the guilt of Mr. Crawford. Race feeling is very bad, and once it tak? 
hold of one’s mind it makes him turn falsehood into truth and vice versd, 0 


13 
the young and the old in this country are quite satisfied about Mr. Crawford 


having made money by unjust means, whatever the Commissioners may say to 
the contrary, and the people are praising His Excellency Lord Reay for grati- 
fying the goddess of justice by exposing the corruption of Mr. Crawford. To firid 
fault with His Exeellency on this account is as wise as spitting towards the sun. 
14, The Pratod (52) of the 18th February is much offended by the remark | 
of the Calcutta correspondent of the London Times to 
- Comments on the remark the effect that a special commission should be appoitit- 
-of the ee ee ed to inquire into the conduct of the corrupt Nativé 
of the Londvigisteates Magistrates who have given evidence in the Orawford 
iia case in order to restore the confideticé of the public 
jn the subordinate administration of justice, and says that tlie Nativés ato 
fully alive to the ruinous and uncertain character of the présent system of 
judicial administration, that if a mixed commission of Natives and Europeans 
with equal numbers of members of both the communities be .appointed it 
will find out corrupt Magistrates in the proportion of one European to — 
four Natives and will discover those Europeans who swallow large amounts of 
money in the Political and other departments, that though His Excellency Lord 
Reay is found fault with by Europeans of low mind for bringing to light 
the corruption of the adulterous Mr. Crawford, yet His Lordship is highly 
esteemed by the Native public and is regarded as one of those magnanimous 
Englishmen who are exceptions to the ordinary run of Englishmen, that it is as 
unreasonable to judge of the whole Native magistracy from a few members of it 
as it is to calumniate the whole covenanted service because a few of its members 
have been convicted of corruption, and that the bribery of Mr. Crawford has been 
demonstratively proved to the general public, whatever judgment may be passed 
by those in power to the contrary. [Many other papers write on this matter and 
bitterly complain of the attitude taken up by the “a press towards the Natives _ 
and the Government of Bombay, and say that His Excellency Lord Reay has done 


only what was necessary in giving assurances of indemnity to the Native Mém- 
- latdérs who gave evidence in the Crawford case. The Jagadddarsh (34), in its 


issue of the 17th February, says :—It is not desirable that Brdhmans should 
now be an eyesore to all. If they had not come forward, no evidence whatever 
could have been produced before the Commission, and the case would have 
remained in the background.} ene | | 
15. In noticing a Reuter’s telegram stating that the Times of the 20th Feb- 
i e _ puary condemns the action of the Bombay Govern- 
PM Fo og Times on the ent in withholding the decision arrived at by the Com- 
mission from Mr. Crawford, the Bombay Samdchdr 
(92), in its issue of the 22nd February, says :—In connection with this subject 
the London Times, the Pioneer and other Anglo-Indian newspapérs have made 
such an excited and unjust attack on His Excellency Lord Reay that similar 
conduet on thie. part of the Native press would have been condemned by therm 
ag disloyal and deserving of being held under restraint. The object of 
these Anglo-Indian organs and their London contemporary is evidently to 
confuse His Excellency Lord Reay by raising side-issues, to place him before 
the English nation in a disagreeable light, and to allow the enquiry into 
Mr. Crawford’s conduct to be left incomplete. The aim, of these news- 
papers is evidently selfish and improper. The Native public has found in 
Lord Reay a straightforward and good-natured administrator, who has always 
taken the middle course in order to avoid incurring the displeasure of the Anglo- 
Indian press, and in doirig so has sometimes neglected to attend properly to 
Native interests, to wit, in the case of the new Bombay Municipal Act, the 
4bkéri administrations the recent educational policy, and the Salvation Army. 
Notwithstanding this, the Times and the Anglo-Indian press have been abusing 
Lord Reay, showing thereby that they do not wish that the Indian adminis- 
trators should rule justly, but desire that their selfish interests should not be 
interfered with and. that no enquiry whatever should be held into the conduct 
of their countrymen accused even: of serious offences. But His Excellency 
Lord Reay may rest assured that he carries the regard and sympathy of the 
entire Native public, which duly appreciates his good and just conduct in the 
Crawford case. . oak ate) 
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~~ * 16. In writing on the same subject, the Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of 


the same date, writes :—The Times unjustly denounces His Excellency Lord Rea ki 
for refusing to do what the Secretary of State for India is accountable for. The HM 17 
Times commits another blunder in pronouncing the entire Native magisttacy an 
worthless and untrustworthy, forgetting that black sheep are to be found ip Be 
every community, which ought not to be condemned for the faults of a few. It is HM irc 
to be regretted that the Bombay Government should have yet done nothing M 
worth mentioning in the case of the self-incriminating Mamlatdars. It is really M 
a bad policy to connive at the crimes committed by numerous persons. ip mi 
order to arrive at a distinct opinion in the case of a person accused of a certain 
crime. The self-incriminating officials may be exempted from punishment, but 
they ought not to be allowed to remain at their posts. } 
17. - The Phenia (3), in its issue of the 13th February, writes :-—The air Ht 
hk wos te is thick with rumours of Mr. Crawford's acquittal. Of Hi st 
Anglo-Indian journals onthe course, the Government is not bound to agree with pr 
Bombay Government for the verdict of the Commissioners, but is free to decide In 
their action against Mr. independently. On the strength of this rumour a con HM ar 
Ss temporary observes that the Bombay Government has HM fa 


made itself a laughing-stock of the people. Why and how, we cannot understand, 
Were not the informations, true or false, laid against Mr. Crawford sufficient to 
create a suspicion against him? Is every prosecution ridiculous which fails te ) 
convict? Some of the Anglo-Indian journals are unusually hard upon His Excel. i po 
lency Lord Reay. The difficulty does not end here. The re-trial of the corrupt 7 @ 
officials has commenced. Never was a Government put into such a false posi- Gc 
tion. In spite of the offered pardon of indemnity from prosecution, the Gov- 
ernment finds itself powerless to arrest the course of prosecution taken up 
by a private citizen against the ulready pardoned officials. 


18. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :—It is : 

cent Wieden Othe iad said that Ganesh Ndrayan Séthe has been called upon Hj 
his withdrawal fromthe scene. +0 Verify the statement he laid before Mr. Vidal against 
| Dabir, Sindekar and others. But the notice issued 
has not been served on him yet. He has left Poona and will probably not return 
ina hurry. They say that he has been purposely removed from the scene by , 
the same powerful hand by which he had been put forward. This story has an 
air of plausibility about it. The main object of Sdthe’s sudden appearance a8 
a lover of even-handed justice was to embarrass the witnesses who had to 
give evidence before the Crawford Commission. That purpose cannot operate 
now and so he is withdrawn. It will be interesting to see how the Magistrate la 
disposes of the matter if Sathe continues to keep away. : 


19. The Dnyda Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 21st February, writes:— 9 Pt 

We understand that Ganesh Ndrdyan Séthe, whose complaint against Sindekar, 7 & 
Dabir and others the District Magistrate of Poona was directed to entertain [iy al 
and proceed with according to law, is not now willing to proceed with his com: 3 ® 
plaint. We are told that he has written to that effect to the District Magistrate. i Di 
It, seems as though the person at whose suggestion he first moved in the matter Jy 4 
has now consented to pull the strigs the other way. It would be interesting 
to know how this result, should it really turn out to be so, has been arrived at. 
The law-point involved in the summary rejection by Mr. Vidal of Sdthe’s conm- 
plaint having, however, been decided against Sindekar, Dabir and others in that i ™ 
unfortunate position, any one may be tempted to play the réle of a friend of TM 
equity and even-handed justice, even though Sa&the may now withdraw. The 
sword is kept hanging over the doomed heads of these unfortunate men ! 


20. The Yajyddn Parast (143), m its issue ofethe 17th. February, 
writes:—The coming appointment of Mr. C. B 

Rumoured appointment of Pritchard, the odious ex-Commissioner of A'bkar, 
ae, C. B. Pritchard to the Bombay, to the Bombay Executive Council in place 
ombay Executive Council f the H ble Mr. Rich dis Bncland 
regarded as a public scandal. of the onoural e Mr. hichey proceeding to Kogiand 
on six months’ leave is a public scandal, and the 

people ought to protest against it. The appointment of such an enemy 
of the poor subjects to a responsible post in the Council does not augur 


well for their benefit. We wish that the public would manifest its strong 


> 
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disapproval of ‘the. appointment in question and should let: the Government 
know what a grave. scandal it would prove. [The Pdrst Punch (124) of the 
17th February thinks that Mr. Pritchard has a long lease of life before him, 
and wishes that God may grant him good sense to enjoy it, and that outside 
Bombay, nay India. The Satya Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 17th February, 
‘ronically remarks that the joy of the people can well be imagined when, while 
Mr. Caine, M.P., is crying himself hodrse to check the liquor traffic in India, - 
Mr. Pritchard, who always tries to increase the 4bkdri revenue of Govern- 

ment, is about to enter the Executive Council. | 


21. The Satyd a (58) of pag og aap oe een Ne of the 16th 

a ebruary say that Rao Sdhe ankatréo Rukmén-— 
a . Saksdeend gad Indmdar, B.A., LL.B., is an ald, experienced and 
[nimdér to the Bombay popular officer, and that every one in the Bombay 
Statutory Civil Service ap- Presidency will be glad to hear that he has been ap- 
proved. pointed a Statutory Civilian by the Government of 
India for the current year. [The Guardti (78) of the 17th February also 
approves of the appointment and remarks that it is a further proof of the special 
favour now being done by Government to the Karnatak. | 


92, The Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 2nd February, writes :— 
| Mr. Edgerley, who was some time ago Acting Assist- 
Mr. ripe | wok — ant Commissioner in Sind, has been appointed Private 
 sengeragg ga tah Secretary to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 

tary to His Excellency the ‘* ; : 
Governor of Bombay. in place of Mr. Monteath. Mr. Edgerley is an active, 
experienced and intelligent officer, and the people of 

Sind are very glad to hear of his promotion. | 


23. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 21st February, writes :— 
Soe ,_. Itis nowa year anda quarter since the Ratndgiri 
The Ratndgiri vatandirs vatandars appealed to the Government of India 

and the judi question. : 3 : 

against the unwarranted resolution of the Bomba 

Government in the Revenue Department, No. 6260, dated 16th September 
1887, which deprived the poor Ratndgiri vatanddrs of their time-honoured 
privileges, in contravention of all law and equity. The matter has been under 
the very careful consideration of the Government of India and has a special 
interest for the Ratndgirians. It however involves an element of general 
interest, inasmuch as it exhibits on the part of the all-powerful bureaucracy an 
altogether new departure in the field of injustice. Hitherto injustice was masked, 
now itis open. We nevertheless ask the Ratnagiri vatandars to trust to the 
large-mindedness of the new Viceroy’s Government. Even if the matter were 
to come back to the Bombay Government for reconsideration, and the Secretariat, 
putting by for a while its sense of omniscience, were to refer it to the Advocate- 
General, we feel certain that justice would be done. For aught we know, the 
aforesaid resolution is on the face of it illegal, and such an independent legal. 
authority as the Advocate-General would of course guard against any executive 
bias, if the matter were at all sent back to the Bombay Government for re-consi- 
deration and the latter in its turn referred it to him for opinion. 


24. The Guwjardic (78), in its issue of the 17th February, writes -——-The 
Discharge of Private Swift last criminal sessions of the Bombay High Court was 
atthe last criminal sessions Yemarkable for more than one reason. The discharge 
ofthe Bombay High Court of Private Swift, who was charged with deliberately 
commented upon. shooting down a Native in the Ahmednagar Taluka, by 
a jury consisting of eight Christians and one Hindu, gives rise to the serious 
question if even in Bombay the jury system has proved a success. It is a pity 
that the jurors have not paid the slightest thought to the central fact in the case, 
viz., the inability of the accused to account for the disappearance of the dog 
Which, according to the prisoner’s story, was shot by him. If the prisoner’s 
story were true, how was it that he did not point out the dog that he had 
shot to the sergeant who afterwards came to the spot where he had killed 
0 innocent villager? Whenever the life or reputation of a Huropean officer 
18 concerned, there is of course some one to certify that the man bore an 
*xceptionally good character. Private Swift was fortunate in having such a- 
“ertificate, but then we had here the strange spectacle of a man with the best of 
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credentials once deserting the army arid going out on this odcasion of 4: shoot. 
ing excursion without leave. We: do not know what considerations induced th 
jurors to disbelieve the guileless villagers who gave'a plain and unvarnishe 
story, which was, moreover, admirably sustained in the severe cross-examinatiog 
to which they had been subjected. A similar story is related m a Secunderaba; 
riewspaper of asoldier shooting a villager while on his sporting expedition. Wy 
do not believe that such dangerous sports of European soldiers will éver ed 
unless jurors discharge their responsible functions with that care and impartiali 

which ought always to characterise persons entrusted with the determination of 
momentous issues. Again, the presiding Judge seems to have taken a nova 
departure from the established practice of the Bombay High Court in examini 

the accused in the Byculla murder case in a searching manner, The stray 

termination of this case also proves how the determination of important quéstion, 
involving life and death may depend upon the temperament, education anj 
intelligence of the jurors and of the presiding Judge, or even upon some point 
of procedure which may be followed or not follgwed by the latter. Ina cel. 
brated murder case that was tried last year, the European prisoner was, w 
believe, specially asked to leave his case in the hands of his counsel to the grea 
disappointment of almost all present in court, who were anxious to learn what 
explanation the accused had to give of the sad ocourrence which is surrounded 
with mystery even upto thisday. The observation of the Honourable Mr. Justi 
Parsons that but for his intervention the case His Lordship was trying would 
have terminated otherwise, rouses awful and profound reflections in one’s mind, 
But after all, with the imperfections of human institutions, it is better that a guilty 
man should escape than that an innocent person should be deprived of his life for 
the redress of social wrongs. [Some other newspapers of this wéek also have 
written bitterly complaining of injustice supposed to be done in the discharge of 
Private Swift by a European jury at the last criminal sessions of the Bombay 
High Court, and remark that in cases where Europeans are concerned failur 
of justice is as certain as anything. | < 


25. The Praja Mat (125), in its issue of the 16th February, observes:- 
: oo hy do not Government pay attention to the conduc 
ee gg pes dicial of those district officers who come to office at 12 and | 
wis oer ee and 2 p.m, when they summon suitors and witnesses 
ve be present at 10 a.m.? The High Court Judges begit 
work at 11 a.u.; why should then the judicial officers in the mofussil act irre. 
gularly? If the latter be right in so doing, the summons should state the 
proper hour of attendance. Such a course-will save much inconvenience to th 
suitors. Government should attend to the matter, Moreover, the district 
officers when they are on tour require the people to be present at their camp, 
but do not state in the summons the name of the village or the place where they 
may encamp. This arbitrary system ought to be given up and summons 
should state the place where parties are required to attend, 
26. ‘The Pratod (52) of the 18th February resents certain reflection 
against the Brdhmans of Tasgaon made in a corrt 
A former Chief Constable pondence published in the Bombay Gazette in regard 
and the present Hospital the prosecutions of a former Chief Constable and the 
Assistant of Tasgaon and : : : | ‘di C 
the Bréhmans of that place. Present Hospital Assistant of that place, and remar 
i that those Brdhmans who have given evidence in thes 
two cases are respectable and honest men though the High Court has on appet! 
acquitted the Chief Constable, and the trying Magistrate in the case of the 
Hospital Assistant has disbelieved the evidence of the Brahman witness 
therein, that, as the Crawford case will bear out, the system of the British o- 
ministration of justice has latterly become so strange that occurrences witness 
by millions of men are proved to have never taken place, and that though thé 
Chief Constable and the Hospital Assistant have been found not guilty by th 
| judicial authorities who tried them, yet they are guilty in the sight of the publit 
27. The Rast Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 17th February, writes:~ 
ao ne Mr. Caine’s address must now open the eyes of the 
The &bkéri policy of the most bigoted partisan of Government, We hav? 
; Bewbaz cores sot # all along been unwilling ta believe that Governmet! 
total om the Ge at onan” aided and abetted the consumption of liquor # 
_ order to increase the revenue, though we have made 


y 
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no secret of our opinion that they always shut their eyes to the glaring 
mischiefs of the Pritchard system of d4bkéri administration. But after Mr. 
(aine’s exposition of the facts of the case, we regret that we cannot come 
to any other conclusion than that Government stand in the eyes of all right- 
thinking people convicted of the charge laid at their doors. We have no desire 
whatever to be hard on the present administration, which has during the last 
three years evinced an unmistakeable desire to reverse the policy of its prede- 
cessors and to place the abkari system on a footing. more consonant with the 
feelings, means and habits of the people. We have noted with satisfaction the 
very necessary first step which His Excellency Lord Reay has taken in doing 
‘away with the toddy monopoly and in granting separate tapping licenses for 
drawing toddy. We hope that itis the earnest of a large and liberal measure of 
reform which will set the people’s favourite beverage entirely free, and add to 
the many claims which Lord Reay has on the gratitude of the people of this 
presidency. As to the liquor farming system, we do not see that any great 
changes have been made or are in contemplation. The only alterations made 
last year in the Salsette farm, whereby the farmer is relieved of the minimum 
guarantee under which he was bound to sell at least a certain quantity and is 
left at liberty to sell his liquor at any price he chooses, have completely done 
away with all justification of the farming system. It is, we make bold to say, 
absurd to give a man the exclusive privilege to sell liquor, and to leave him 
to charge what price he likes for it. This is deliberately placing the people at 
the mercy of the farmer. The result has been that inferior liquor is sold dearer 
in Salsette than good liquor inthe town of Bombay. This and other like conse- 
quences cannot but arise from a radically vicious system, and any tinkering of it, 
such as the Government of Bombay have from time to time adopted, has, instead 
of improving things, made matters worse. We hope that Government will 
muster up courage to overhaul the entire system, and to adopt the only rational 
system, viz., the sadar distillery system, which prevailed in Surat for a long time 
and which was set aside five years ago in‘ favour of an influential farmer to the 
infinite disgust and injury of the people of the whole district. We have never 
charged Government with a deliberate desire to increase the revenue by an 
increased consumption of -liquor without regard to all ulterior consequences. 
Such a desire is only worthy of a tyrant with a remarkably short political fore- 
sight. But we repeat that in the matter of dbkd4ri regulations the Government 
of Bombay have shown a deplorable want of sympathy with the habits and 
means of the people, and have shut their eyes to some of the glaring mischiefs 
of their policy and have sown seeds of discontent which cannot bat bear 
bitter fruit. The farming system with its numerous evils has been over and 
over again exposed. But itisa great pity that with all the good-will in the 
world, Lord Reay should have been powerless to set toddy free from the shackles 
with which it is bound up, and that Mr. Dantra’s recent letter to His Excellency 
should have been at all necessary. Why, we ask in the name of common-sense, 
is a license necessary to sell toddy, after the payment of a crushing tree-tax 
and the issue of a tapping license? He is required to take out an addi- 
tional selling license, as if it were that the taking out of a tapping license is 
hot worry enough for the poor Bhandari. It appears that Government have no 
idea of the vexation one has to undergo, and of the greasing of the palm which 
one has te do, before he can obtain a license to do the most innocent thing in 
the world, in India. If they had had the idea, they would not have organized 
4 separate abkari department in each taluka, with a European or Eurasian lad, 
Just out of school, over its head, and a couple of kdrkuns under him, to scour 
the country to see that people do not drink enough of licit toddy to turn’ their 
: heads. A. separate department is a curse to the rayat. This letting loose of 

boy-inspectors and their staff have struck more terror in the hearts of the 
; People. {tis no wonder, then, that a very few licenses are taken out, and that 
'# While the consumption of liquor increases the consumption of the much more 
harmless toddy never comes up to anything like what. it was before the new 
’ystem came into existence. The supply of fresh toddy was most forcibly and 
unjustifiably suppressed in the year 1879, and at present not a tithe of the trees 
then tapped are used for drawing toddy. We say that this. suppression of 
foddy was unjustifiable, because the only official justification urged has long 
‘ince exploded. It was said that cheap and free toddy would mean illicit dis- 
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tillation of toddy-liquor. If this argument was sound, why was the tree.ty 
raised and the licensing and the public auction sale of toddy licenses rego 
to in Surat and other parts of Gujardt, where toddy is never distilled but Only 
used in a raw state P It is only in the Konkan that toddy-liquor is made. By 
even in the Konkan the experience of the last two years has completely denp. 
lished this official argument. The system of farming out the right to ge 
toddy has been abolished, and the tree-tax reduced to Rs. 10. With this 
‘duced tax it would be a very profitable thing indeed to distil illicit liquor oy 
of toddy. And yet the vigilance of the liquor farmers, aided by the dbkg 
department, has not been able to detect a single case of such distillation. . Thy 
proves unmistakeably that it is not necessary to levy a heavy tax on fresh todd 
and to prohibit the free sale of it, in order to protect the liquor revenue fron 
unjust loss. The fact of the matter is that an embargo was put upon toddy i 
the interests of the liquor farmers in 1879. Since that time up to within the lay 
two years the liquor farmers had had the monopoly of toddy as well as of liquor 
They took advantage of the monopoly and abstained from drawing toddy i 
order to stimulate the sale of liquor, which was more profitable. The fag, 
cannot be gainsaid that those who were satisfied with toddy were compelled fr 
want of it to drink spirits. The evil became so patent in course of time thy 
Government have just lately abolished the toddy monopoly wherever it existed, 
and reduced the tree-tax. The result has been a gain all round. Many trea 
have been taken up, giving to the people a much-needed. and healthy beverag, 
and bringing in an unexpectedly. large revenue to Government. One woul 
think that this result of the wise deference paid by Government to outsik 

criticism and agitation would lead them to relax more and more their hold upm 
-toddy, to the infinite relief of their subjects and the certain increase of th 
revenue. The demands made by Mr. Dadntra on behalf of the cultivators ¢ 
Gujarat are very moderate indeed. He justly complains of the license fe 
levied on the sale, and as a temporary measure asks for its abolition. We hop 
that Mr, Ddntra’s request will be granted, and that Government will also see th 
_ pressing necessity for a reduction in the tree-tax, so as to make toddy availabk 
to those poorer classes by whom it is most needed. [The Katser-i-Hind (112)d 
the 17th and the Surat Akhbdr (84) of the 18th February also wish that Gor. 
ernment should reduce the severity of the abkari laws as regards toddy. Th 
Surat Akhbér suggests that the concession made by Government to the Kai 
-Paraj tribe in the matter of toddy should be extended to other districts, tha 
toddy should be allowed to be sold at the foot of the tree outside the city-limits 
and that date-trees in cities in the compounds of residences should be allowel 
to be tapped, the fee being fixed at one or two annas per house. | 


28. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :—We jot 
the Bombay Gazette in drawing the attention of Gor 
Complaint against the no- ernment to a notification issued under the authority d 


tice issued by the Collector of a os : 
Thane in conection with the 220 Collector of Thana prohibiting people from deal 


: | ing in mowra flowers on pain of being prosecutd 
eihaanadenrecis 2s Section $3 of the niaihas A’bkari "Act. We 
~ cannot but characterize the proceeding as a very high-handed one. We fail! 
see why people who trade in mowra flowers and sell them openly, without atl 
intention of making illicit liquor from them, should be threatened in this manne 
The object of the Collector is, of course, to put down illicit distillation whit 
is said to be going on inthe country. But how is it, we ask, that illicit distillt 
tion was not heard of in this district before? The answer is not far to set 
It is the pernicious farming system, combined with the excessive price 10 
charged for liquor, which has both created an appetite for drink and driven tho# 
who cannot afford to pay the high price now demanded to distil illicit liquo 
The remedy then for the Government to adopt is to alter the system so as ! 
remove the cause of the evil which is of their own creation, and net to put! 
stop to a legitimate trade in mowra flowers which has been carried on froo 
time out of mind. We are afraid that the Collector of Thana has a very shon 
memory, if he has forgotten the lessons of the mowra legislation of 1882. 4 
we go to the press, we hear that there have been two cases already in Bhiwnd, 
in which people have been summarily convicted, their only offence being “ 
possession of mowra flowers for trade purposes. [The Katser-i-Hind (112) | 
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the 17th and the Kdside Mumbai (113) of the 22nd February also wish that the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay should cancel. the notification in 
question. | 


99. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 18th February, writes :— 
A remarkable instance of a Civilian’s contempt of public opinion and stretch of 
arbitrary power has recently occurred at Thana. Mr. Todd, the Collector, has 
‘sued a circular under the Abkéri Act making the possession of mowra flowers . 
prima facie illegal, and the possessor liable to a penalty unless he proves that 
the flowers were not meant for illicit distillation. Mr. Todd has at once carried. 
out by an executive order what Sir James Fergusson’s Government failed to do 
by legislation. The A’bkéri officers, not to be behindhand of the Collector in 
their executive zeal, have issued notices in the spirit of the circular. The mis- 
chievous character of the circular and the notices needs scarcely to be insisted 
upon. Mowra flowers are as much an article of food and commerce as of distil- 
lation, and throwing the burden of proving their possession legal on the pos- 
sessor must needs lead to great hardship. We cannot believe that the circular 
was issued with the cognizance of the Central Government, and we are sanguine 
that like Mr. Keyser’s famous circular the present one will be withdrawn. But 
the mere issue of it under the nose, so to say, of the Government shows the 
need of a stricter supervision than at present obtains. 


80. The Satyt Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 17th February, disapproves 
of the circular issued by Mr. Todd, Collector of Thana, against the possession of 
mowra flowers, saying that it would be practising oppression on the people who 
use these flowers as food if the circular were put into practice, and requests His 
Excellency Lord Reay to compel the Collector of Thana to withdraw it. 


81. The Kalpataru (36), in its issue of the 17th February, recommends 
Bs Government to duly consider the miserable condition 
a ee regard to the of the agriculturists in the Sholdpur-Bijépur District 
collection of the land revenue caused by the failure of crops this year and the 
this year from the agricul- ravages of wild pigs thereon, and to grant them re- 
turists in the Sholépur-Bijé- missions of land revenue and to have due regard to 
duoc their convenience in collecting it this year. 


32. The Broach Mitra (93), in its issue of the 20th February, says that 
though the people of the A’mdara, Sakhwdd and Na- 
Alleged severity in the vyetha villages in the Broach District petitioned Rao 


. collection of the land reve- r | ees . er 
esis een clears of the Bahadur Chunildl Venildél, District Deputy Collector, 


eg a a to allow them to pay the land revenue next year 

owing to the failure of crops this year, their prayer 
was not complied with, that some have tried to comply with the order for pay- 
ment by borrowing money from sdwkdrs, and that those rayats who are unable 
to raise loans are in great stress. 


83. The Satyodayd-(132) of Dohad, in its issue of the 14th February, says 

that a great portion of the rayats and other people in 

Necessity for opening relief- the tdluka have found it very hard to maintain them- 

a for the distressed poor selves for about a month past owing to the failure of 
e Dohad sub-division of : ~ 

the Panch Mahdls. crops caused by scanty rainfall last year, that the 

: Collector has seen'many Bhils starving while coming 

from Jhélod to Dohad, and that he has generously given money out of his 

private purse to some of them, and hopes that he will have relief-works opened 


for the benefit of the distressed poor. 


34, The Belgaum Samdchdr (23), in its issue of the 18th February, says :— 

C . Six ldkhs of rupees have been sanctioned for the con- 
mg ge ted oe struction of a dam to the river near the railway station 
and its real object. at Dhupdal in the Gokdk Tdluka and the work has 
been commenced. It is said that the old dam being a 
small one the Gokik Canal does not get a sufficient supply of water. Thousands 
of acres of land along the river will have to be taken up for the purposes of the 
new dam. We have heard a strange thing in this connection. The chief object 
constructing the new dam is said to be not to increase the supply of water 
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to the Gokék Canal, but to supply water to the mill near the Gokak water-fall. 
The land in the vicinity of the river could not have been taken except in the 
name of the canal. One of the conditions agreed to between Government and 
the managers of the mill is that the former should supply to the mill as much 
water as it requires. This does not mean that Government should incur any 
amount of expenditure and provide the mill with an adequate supply of water 
even though it increased its operations. It simply means that as much water as the 
mill may require may be taken for its use from the water which naturally flows 
in the river. Without considering the matter properly Government are said to 
have at onceordered this costly work on receiving a complaint from the share- 
holders of the mill. Another circumstance, according to the rumour, which 
has led to this work is that many persons holding high positions in the Government 
service have shares in the Gokd&k Company, and hence this favourable but impro- 
per interpretion of a condition in the agreement. In order to dispel the doubts 
which the people entertain in this matter, we suggest to Government the advis- 
ability of publishing the agreement and the correspondence between them and 
the Gokak Company and a list of Government officers who may have shares 
in it. 3 

35. The Din Mani (74), in its issue of the 19th February, points out the 


advantages of not allowing Government officers to 


Deputy Assistant Political gontinue for more than five years in one place and 
Agents in Kathiawar and the 


ae the necessity for transferring Deputy Assistant Poli- 
necessity for transferring ,. . ves 
them from their present tical Agents in Kathidwar, who have already been 


places. there for more than five years, wants to know whether 

_ these men are excluded from the operation of the 
Government resolution prohibiting the continuance of Agency officers in one 
place for more than five years, calls the attention of the Political Agent and of 


His Excellency the Governor to the matter, and hopes that the officers in 
question will be speedily transferred. ce) 


36, The Gangdlahari (30), in its issue of the 15th February, says that 


if Réo Bahddur K4shindéth Mahddev Thatte, District 


Recommendation toappoint Deputy Collector, were appointed Huzur Deputy 
Rao Bahadur Kashinath Ma- 


Collector at Ndsik as before, he would be able to effect 
hadev Thatte as Huzur Deputy : , nea 
Collector at Nésik. many improvements in the city, and requests the 
authorities to consider this suggestion. 


37. A correspondent, under the signature of Jaamatmal Vasanmal Gidwani, 

ss writing to the Sind Sudhdr (167) in its issue of the 2nd 

A Havildar in the Hyder- February, says:—The Havildér to the District Judge 
abad District Judge Court 


loving pevetielies Gams thoes of Hyderabad annoys petitioners considerably and 
who visit the court, levies perquisites from them by force. He stands at 


the court-house door with open mouth, ready to bite 

everyone who will not throw a morsel to him. Even though a man may belong 
to a low caste, if he gives 8 annas or a rupee to this Havildér he will be accom- 
modated with a chair to sit in, while, on the other hand, a gentleman, though 
entitled to a chair in the Commissioner’s Darbdr, must stand unnoticed if he 
fails to pay the Havilddr his customary dues, Attimes, when complicated cases 
come before the Sessions Judge, such as when a Government officer is being 
tried on a charge of bribery and well-known barristers and pleaders are engaged 
to conduct the case, the Havilddr’s importance and income iRerease considerably, 
because many persons come to witness the trial. He then levies several rates 
of fees for seats just as is done in a theatre. At times, illiterate persons may be 
seen sitting in the same row with pleaders. I too have comein contact with 
this man, and details of this particular case are given below, I happened to be 
a candidate for the pleaders’ examination and was required to produce a cert 

ficate from the District Judge, With that object I presented an application 1 

the Judge and he sanctioned it, When the necessary certificate was being 

given to me, the Havildér came in and demanded his perquisite from me, and 02 

my telling him that I had no money at the time, he took back the certificate 

from me in the presence of the Head Clerk and the Munshis of the Court and 

said that until I gave him his customary dues he would not return the certif- 
cate, This proyoked me, and when I used angry words to him he gave up the 
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certificate to me. This is the way in which the District Court Havilddér 
conducts himself. The reason why he behaves in such an unbecoming way is 
that he thinks that no Native would be so bold as to complain against him to 
his Huropean superior, the District Judge. But I am certain that the Judge, 
who is a subscriber to the General Library, can be made acquainted with the 
conduct of this Havildar through the medium of the newspapers. I will not 
dilate further on this subject. There are several other persons who have been 
annoyed by this man, and if they fail to expose his misconduct I will describe © 
it fully in the Sind Sudhér and in the English newspapers. 


38. The Bodh Sudhdkar (6), in its issue of the 20th February, notices the 
is lk Gee oo sudden death of Mr. Nardyan Malhar Patekar, Head 
Néréyan Malhér Pétekar, Clerk to the Collector of Sdtdra, praises him for his 
Head Clerk to the Collector ability and intelligence, says that he was brought from — 
of Sétéra, anda suggestion to Koldéba to Satara by Mr. Keyser, the Collector, who 
0 po ha Ryd ne ga _had a good opinion of him, and requests Mr. Keyser 
tre deceased. S:S:*~*é<«é sma his lovee flr the deceased by making some 
| arrangements for the proper maintenance of his old 
mother and wife. Thé paper hopes that like Mr. Mactier, a former District 
Judge at Satdéra, Mr. Keyser will engage in the Government service one of the 
near relatives of the deceased and thus render indirect help to his family. 


. 89. The Chikttsak (25) of Belgaum, in its issue of the 20th February, says 
that the small-pox epidemic is raging fearfully in that 
Outbreak of small-pox city, that it has heard that the newly-appointed 
a Fae Gar cant vaccinator does not do his work regularly and punc- 
se ond the municipality tually and that the District Magistrate and the Deputy 
in discharging their duties. | Sanitary Commissioner should attend to this matter, 
| and requests the president of the local municipality, 
which if says 18 most careless in conservancy work, to look to the sanitation 
of the city. 


40. A-correspondent of the Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 2nd 
one _ February, writes :—Small-pox prevails to a great 
Necessity of compulsory xtent in the town of Hyderabad and many cases have 

vaccination in Hyderabad Siok Me th : a childvas 
(Sind). proved fatal. t appears that vaccinated children 

have suffered less than those who have not been vac- 
cinated. It would therefore be much better to make vaccination compulsory in 


the town of Hyderabad. | ; 


41. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 17th February, objects to 

the opening of liquor shops and to the residence of. 

Opening of liquor shops prostitutes in the vicinity of the Vishraéam Bag Building © 
and the residence of pros- of the Poona High School and on the road leading to 


ae .™ —— —s the Tulsi Big in Poona, on the ground of their 
and the Tulsi. Bag. in Poona exercising demoralising influences on youths attend- 


disapproved. ing the school and on respectable men and women 

passing by the said road, and recommends Govern- 
ment to compel the owners of the shops and the residences of bad women, 
if they do not voluntarily proceed in the matter, to eject their present objection- 
able tenants in the interests of public morality, and to segregate them in an out- 
ol-the-way part of the city. 


42. The Kannada Suvérte (144), in its issue of the 15th February, writes :— 

A € Beluchia ; We learn that the Beluchis or Afghans, who were for 
Kins ~  S__ the last several months wandering over the district of 
Ratndégiri, have now passed down to Kdnara. Our 

correspondent informs us that the inhabitants of the village of Bankikodla were 
quite alarmed at the sudden appearance of some of these Beluchis in their 
Village. . Some ten or fifteen of them accosted a Kunbi on the outskirts of the 
Village, and put him questions with a view to get some clue as to the dwellings 
and other particulars of its well-to-do inhabitants. Thecuriosity of the Kunbi 
Was naturally aroused, who forthwith came to the village and spread the news 
to the great anxiety of the inhabitants. There is a police station at Gokarn | 
8ome two: miles: off, where there are butia handful of sepoys who can but ill-afford — 
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to keep any strict vigilance over this gang. We, however, hope that the Police ' 
Superintendent of the district will keep a watch over these marauders and see 
that the people are not molested. 


43. In a news-letter from Kaira, the Ahmedabad Times (86) of the 19th 
February says that sheep are being stolen there in 
large numbers, that the people suspect that policemen 
steal them for food, and that if this be true the Chief 
Constable ought to enquire into the matter and to take remedial measures. 


44. The Prabodh Ratnd (51), in its issue of the 21st February, says that 
many merchants coming to Barsi on business are 
cheated by gamblers and deprived of the money and 


A complaint against some 
policemen in Kaira. 


Gamblers at Barsi, and a 
suggestion to the police in 


connection withthem. . Ornaments they may have with them, that it has heard 
many complaints in this matter, and that the police 
authorities should bring these gamblers to book. 


Part II.—Legislation. 


45. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :— 
_ That the best of motives have actuated Govern- 
a Fe ond Village Sani ao in proposing the Bombay Village Sanitation 
tation Bill. ill goes without saying. The danger, however, 
is that owing to the ignorance and helplessness 
of the poor villagers they will be exposed in many cases to petty annoy- 
ances from which even the capable citizens of Bombay are not exempt, as Mr. 
Crawley-Boevey during his short but spirited tenure of office as Chief Presi- 
dency Moatanite made sufficiently clear to all in his judgments on Bombay 
municipal cases. Legislation is acknowledged to be a necessary evil every- 
where in so far as it tends to impose restraints on the liberties of tiltvilesle 
The grip perhaps is not felt so tightly where the nature of the bonds is 
understood, their utility appreciated, and where they can be relaxed when 
necessary—and this is where wealth and education have taught men what their 
individual rights are and how they are to be maintained intact. We have no 
doubt that Government will cautiously feel their way in gradually extending 
to villages, where absolutely necessary, the provisions of the Bill when it be- 
comes law. We believe that in very few villages it will be necessary to 
introduce the Act even in its limited sphere of operations—~as under sanitary 
committees. These open hamlets of the simple villagers are generally 
sufficiently isolated and too meagrely peopled to suffer from the baneful effects 
of vitiated air so common in crowded cities and towns where artificial aids of 
science are needed to make men live. Itis in places where pilgrims congregate 
in considerable numbers that special precautions are needed to prevent out- 
breaks of epidemics which thence spread far and wide. These nurseries of 
cholera, small-pox and other infectious diseases near the principal shrines should 
be vigilantly watched. Ifthe measures of the Bill are carried out vigorously 
in these centres of mischief, Government will have no occasion to interfere with 
numerous harmless villages. 


Parr III.—Hducation.’ 


46. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :—The 

~ Government policy in regard to education has now 

Disapproval of the proposal been enunciated, but the motives underlying it are 
. Ba nie pM not, perhaps, just those which have been openly 
favour of private enterprise. avowed. ‘he saving that can be made by giving over 
the management of certain schools to local committees 

is so trifing that we cannot understand, on grounds of financial economy alone, 
the anxiety of Government to get them off their hands. There are people who 
apprehend that the steps which the rulers are taking are ominous of a complete 
reversal, in course of time, of the beneficent policy declared in the time of Lord 
Halifax. The Government are in error in supposing (if that is what they 


actually believe) that the time is now ripe for handing over the general control 
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and management of education to the people of the country. A recently pub- 
lished resolution declares in regard to lower secondary education that it is the 
policy of Government to retire in favour of private enterprise wherever it ‘is 

ossible to do so without injury to education. The qualification which is wisely 
admitted in the declaration of this policy may induce one to agree with it in 
the abstract. But who is to decide the question whether in a given case the 
retirement of Government will or will not be prejudicial to education? The 
almighty Government will, of course, be the sole judge, and we can say from 
experience that in such a matter the view which they will take will be often at 
variance with that held by the people, who are in no hurry to take upon them- 
selves the management of education. [The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of 
the 17th February, construes the proposal of Government to withdraw them- 
selves from education in favour of private enterprise and the increase of fees in 
the Deccan College and in Government high schools to mean a desire to check 
the spread of education among the middle classes. ] 


47. The Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 2nd February, writes :—At 

the Calcutta University Convocation on the 19th 

The educational policy of ultimo, His. Excellency Lord Lansdowne, the present 
pee Rae | gar “egemo Governor-General of India, expressly deelared that 
aa Re “BOOP the taste which the people of India evinced for educa- 
tion had been created in them by the British Gov- 

ernment and that therefore the latter would not now take any steps likely 
to discourage the cause of education. Inasmuch as it was the Viceroy him- 
self who gave expression to such a favaurable view in regard to education, 
we are at a loss to imagine how such an enlightened Government as that of 
Bombay can have passed an order to the effect that the cost of maintenance of 
Government high schools in the presidency of Bombay should either be reduced . 
or that the fees now paid by boys in such schools should be increased. It will 
be observed that the course adopted by the Government of Bombay is in 
direct opposition to the views expressed by the Governor-General himself. 
The Governor-General has not the slightest wish to interfere in any way 
with the Educational Department. Only about a month and a half ago the 
Educational Inspector in Sind, acting under the orders of the Government of 
Bombay, wrote to the head-masters of the three high schools in this province, 
and asked them to state what steps they intended to take to give effect to 
the orders of the Local Government. It is now said that the question of 
increasing the fees has been finally settled, and that the enhanced rates will. 
come into force from March next. We have already pointed out the dis- 
advantages that are likely to arise from such a course. Universal regret is 
expressed at the enhancement of the fees, and general astonishment 1s felt 
at such an order having been passed under the rule of such a competent and 
intelligent Governor as His Excellency Lord Reay. At the last meeting of the 
Indian National Congress at Allahabad the question of education was inter 
alia discussed, and the meeting arrived at the conclusion that Government 
was bound to support education, and that if it could not at present devote 
more funds to education, it ought not, at any rate, to reduce the present 
expenditure. Mr. Telang, a well-known barrister of Bombay, who is one 
of the most prominent members of the Bombay Legislative Council, spoke 
at great length on the subject of education, and expressly said that the 
€xpenditure which Government at present incurred on education was compara- 
lively insignificant. He added that Government ought to be ashamed of say- 
ing that it had no money to apply to the advancement of education. Govern- 
Ment at present devotes only one per cent. of its revenues from India to the 
advancement of education, and this cannot be said to be too much. We can point 
Out several items of unnecessary expenditure in the other departments of Gov- 
ernment and they should be reduced. The Governments of other countries in 
urope expend large sums of money on education.’ That of Germany considers 
at it is one of its most important duties to help every branch of education. 
ind is still more backward in education than any other part of India. 
© people have only now commenced to realize that the establishment of 
the Sind Arts College will promote high education in Sind and will supply 


¢ 
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the keenly-felt want of educated men in the province. But if fees are raised 


_the people will be sorely disappointed seeing that most of the boys will have 


in consequence to leave school and thus lose the advantage of education. — 
The number of students in the College will also proportionately decrease. It 
is said that the fee of Rs. 5 will be levied from each pupil preparing for the 7th 
standard. This is the rate at which the College students pay fees. Can it‘be 
said that the training given in high schools is as good as that in the Arts 
College? Government ought to take all these things into consideration. The 
people are too poor to pay such high rates of fees. In these days it is hard 
enough for people to earn a livelihood, and if the rates of fees are raised they 
will be deprived of the benefits of education. The majority of the population 
consists of illiterate men, and if obstacles are put in the way of acquiring 
education, the number of such persons will considerably increase. His Excellency 
Lord Reay himself in his University Convocation speech said that superficial 
knowledge was dangerous. We therefore hope that Government will on no 
account sanction the proposal to increase fees. The Sind Sabha will also meet 
on Saturday next to consider the question of increasing fees in schools. 


48. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 21st February, writes :—We 
are extremely glad to note that for the first time in the 
Rado Saheb V.N. Mandlik’s history of our University a Native gentleman has been 
— as Dean in Arts of Ghogen for the high academic distinction of a Dean, and 
© Bombay University for the : 
current year approved. that the choice has fallen on our esteemed and learned 
townsman, Rao Sdtheb V. N. Mandlik. On Tuesday last 
the Rao Sdheb was unanimously elected Dean in Arts for the current year in suc- 
cession to the Honourable Mr, Justice Birdwood gone to Europe, on the motion 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice Jardine, seconded by the Rev. Dhanjibh4i Nowroji. 
We heartily congratulate the Réo Sdéheb on the new distinction conferred on him. 
Apart from his public services outside the University, his services to that body 
alone for more than 25 years past in the.capacities of examiner in vernaculars at 
the earlier examinations in Arts and at the LL.B. from 1868 to 1884, and Syndic 
in Law from 1873 to 1888, have been most valuable and fully justified the glow- 
ing eulogy passed on him by the Honourable Sir Raymond West at the University 
Convocation last year while announcing the offer of a sum of money by the com- 
mittee of the fund that is being raised to commemorate his services, for the 
foundation of a scholarship, subsequently converted into a gold medal bearing his 
name. It is also worthy of note that with the exception of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Bayley he is now the oldest Fellow of the University. Besides these 
services his literary works, especially on Hindu Law which are largely quoted 
both by the bench and the bar, eminently fitted him for this high honour, and we 
welcome it as a compliment to the educated people of this presidency. . [Several 
other newspapers approve of the appointment of Réo Saheb V. N. Mandlik as 
Dean in Arts of the Bombay University. ] | 


49. Inwriting about the proposed changes in the Arts curriculum, the 

| Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 21st February, 
Remarks on the proposed observes :—Anybody, who looks around him and sees 
—- RA Msi d “Ua; the poverty to which the people are being reduced 
versity. »» ~™* and the policy of Government in the matter of higher 
education, will be convinced that the present is cer- 

tainly the most inopportune time for any change calculated to throw additional 
obstacles in the path of the student world. This change, if carried out, will 
operate detrimentally to the interests of poor students especially, and will in all 
probability deprive the University of some of the best and most deserving 
students who will have as a matter of necessity to bid good-bye to all hope of 
higher education, and against them the portals of fame and wealth will be for 
ever shut. This will be deplorable indeed, No doubt the scholarships afford 
them some relief, but it is not sufficient to carry them through, We never 
dreamt of such a blow to poor students, when we knew that there were such 
men as Messrs. Telang and Modak on the committee. They from their position 
and past experience were expected to know the condition of these unfortunate 
students. But strange things often happen. Most ludicrous propositions at 
times emanate from men never supposed to be capable of being their authors, 
and, we submit, the present is one of such occurrences, Guided by them 
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veal for the cause of education they have for once forgotten the wants of the 
poor aspirants of higher education in this presidency. All honour to Dr. Peter- 
son for his bold demur to the proposition. He fearlessly asserted that it was not 
at all advisable to extend the course, and that it was possible to secure all necessary 
improvements “ without recourse to so radical a change.” Weare entirely of the 
same opinion. By a revision of the present course it will not be difficult to 
secure the amount of culture deemed essential in the possessor of a degree. 
It is all very well to talk of a large amount of general culture and so on, but how. 
is it to be obtained? Surely not by creating additional obstacles in the pursuit 
of it. The very fact that a similar proposal was put forward and rejected in 
1870 ought to have shown the committee the impropriety of its proposal. 
The argument that a course of four years obtains in the sister Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras need not necessarily hold good in Bombay, where it will work 
injuriously. We do not understand what the committee means by alluding to 
the “‘ existing condition of educated society.” We would have welcomed some 
additional light on this point. As to the opinion of College authorities in favour 
of the change, all we can say is that no reasons are assigned for it. We 
therefore hope that the Faculty of Arts will carefully consider the proposal. 


50. The Guardti (78), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :—A large 
oe number of students have recently been declared to have 
Publication of @ supple- passed the Matriculation Examination after more than a 
mentary list of successful can- ° 
didates at the last Matricula- month and a half since the first result was published. 
tion Examination of the Bom- Why the results should have been delayed so long, to 
bay University commented the serious inconvenience of some who have been 
Hien . deprived of the benefit of lectures in colleges and to the 
painful anxiety of all, we are not in a position to say. As far as our information 
goes, the examiners had no voice in determining the fate of these candidates and 
the Syndicate has, we think, acted wltra vires in disregarding the specific instruc- 
tions given to the whole body of examiners, One of the instructions ran as 
follows: ‘ The Syndicate having decided that the system of giving grace marks 
should be done away with, Examiners who are colleagues are directed, in new of 
this change, to jointly consider before finally sending ther marks to the Registrar, 
whether in particular cases candidates should or should not pass in their subjects, 
as the final decision will rest with them.” The decision of examiners being final 
it is not open to the Syndicate to revise it, and as the examiners in this case 
were not consulted, the action of the Syndicate is directly in contravention of 
its own rule on the subject, During the Honourable Sir R. West’s Vice-Chance]- 
lorship a similar question had arisen for consideration, but he referred the whole 
matter to the examiners, who granted a few grace marks to some candidates after 
holding a general consultation. As the action of the Syndicate is thoroughly 
unconstitutional in this instance, the results also are vitiated by that circum- 
stance, and the general body of examiners are in duty bound to protest against 
the usurpation of its rights by the Syndicate. 


51. The Kannad& Suvdrte (144), in its issue of the 15th February 
oo ; writes:—We have been in possession of information 
es sa eo hs mae for the last several months concerning the doings of a 
Kines enka rascally male assistant of one of the oldest 
and most prosperous girl schools in Kanara. We could 

not believe the story at first, but on inquiry we regret to say that we were com- 
pelled to believe in its truth. This story, if published, will make a grave scandal, 
and will, we fear, go far to check the progress of female education which is stillin 
Its infancy in Kénara. We hesitated to give even the slightest publicity to this 
matter in the fond hope that the authorities of the school in question, and especie 
ally the head-mjstress under whose maternal care the school is prospering, would 
take severe steps inthe matter. But although the rumour has spread all over the 
town and can be heard from the mouths of the young and the old alike, we regret 
that the authorities concerned should haye been sleeping over the matter as if no- 
thing serious had happened. If we believe our informant (and we have no reason 
to disbelieve him after the enquiries which have been made by us), the assistant 
deserves to be driven out of the school and ignominidusly dismissed from the 
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- Educational Department. If the authorities of the school still choose to be 

indifferent to this matter, we are sorry we shall be forced to do the most dis- 
gusting duty of publishing the story without any reserve and to call the attention 
_of the higher authorities to it. 


52. Acorrespondent of the same newspaper says:—There is a large 

: number of prostitutes in Kanara, and the first enquiry 

‘Immorality in Kanara and made by Kuropeans who come to this district as officers 

_ the necessity for eam or visitors is concerning them. There are very few 

“ee ak oo ——m Kuropeans who are not in love with them, and people 

: are more afraid of these women than of the officers, 

The mischief done by these women cannot be described. The natives of Kanara 

are also very fond of them and they take pride in having one or two mistresses. 

In this way the people of. Kanara are growing immoral. ‘The youths have 

very bad examples before them, and in order to check this immorality Government 

- should appoint men of strong character to educational offices in this district, 

The reason why we suggest this is that there are several men of bad character 
in that department in this district. 


Part IV.—faalways. 


53. The same newspaper refers to the Golden Gang on the G. I. P. 
90 and remarks:—QOn account of the indis- 
at Golden Gang on the Griminate admission of Europeans into the railwa 
.I, P Railway and the em- , 
ploymentiof Natives as guards guard service, merely ou the ground of their be- 
on that line. ing Europeans, this service has been an asylum to 
all the dregs of low-class European society. The 
manager of the G. I. P. Railway, notwithstanding occasional warnings, placed 
implicit confidence in these gentlemen, and entrusted them with the safety of 
lite and property of thousands of passengers, and we should say that he has — 
been well served after all. We hope that the manager will now see the 
difference between a costly and faithless European service as illustrated on 
his own line on the one hand, and the cheap and faithful Native service as illus- 
trated on the B. B. & C. I. Railway on the other. [Several other papers also 
point out the advisability of employing Natives on the G. I. P. Railway more 
freely than heretofore, while a few papers take the opportunity to show that 
Kuropeans are not so good and Natives not so bad as they are represented to be.} 


64. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 21st February, says :-— 
It is very surprising that such mismanagement should prevail on the G. I. 
P. Railway. If the offenders are not severely punished, the public will 
lose confidence in the management of the railway company. This case is 
particularly amusing as the company does not appoint any but Europeans 
to posts carrying high salaries. It.is a nice thing to receive a high salary for 
being a European and to secretly make money by illegal means. ‘The railway 
company should properly consider this matter. [The Dnydn Chakshwu (9), in 
its issue of the 20th February, says that it is to be seen how these white thieves 
are dealt with, that of late many evil deeds of persons belonging to the ruling 
race are coming to light, and that it is the mild justice and the leniency of Gov- 
ernment that have encouraged them to do such things even when they are paid 
salaries four times as big as those paid to Natives. ‘The Yajddén Parast 
(143), in its issue of the 17th February, observes that it is the duty of the G. I. 
P. Railway Company to act firmly in this case and to have an example set 
thereby toits other European employés. The Kdside Mumbai (113), in its 
issue of the 18th February, says that the proportion of Native guards on the 


G. I. P. Railway should be double that of Europeans, and that the railway police 
should be largely improved.]| | : 


99. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :— 
The first question that occurs to one on reading of the exploits of the Golden 
Gang 1s—why employ only European guards all along the G.I. P. line? We 
have received letters during the last week explaining the cause of this mono- 
poly. But we decline to enter into the question of motives. Mr. Conder is 3 
worthy and conscientious man, and after what has happened, we think that he 
will sce the advantage of a mixed service. It seems to us that Natives ought to 


make better guards on the whole than Europeans: they are cheap, economical 
and temperate. We should like to see Mahomedans, and especially Hindus, 
taking kindly to this branch of the railway service, like Pédrsis. There are 
Hindu guards on some of the branch lines in Bengal. Another question that 
strikes one in glancing at this ‘golden’ business is—who has suffered most 
by such a system ofextensive robbery? The public or the company ? If the 
public, have no claims been made? If made, have they been heard and satisfied, 
or dismissed summarily, more so in the case of poor men? We doubtif the 
company met these claims cheerfully. And we know that the poorer class of 
passengers and dealers with almost all the railway companies in India, who give 
them the bulk of their custom, are treated with scant courtesy. Who cares for 
the poor man’s rights? He is too ignorant to enforce them. 


. Part V.—Municipalites. 


06. The Rdjyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 19th February, refers to the 

petition made by the inhabitants of Bhuleshvar to the 

Standing Committee of the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 

ration complaining of delay in the supply of water and 
other matters at the recent fire in Bhoiwdda, infers from the petition that the 
complaint which frequently reaches it about the police and the fire-brigade 
taking bribe on the occasion of fires to be true, and says that the Standin 
Committee ought to enquire publicly into the petition made to it, that the Com- 
missioner of Police ought also to move in the matter, and that the Government, 
the Municipality and the Commissioner of Police ought speedily to take remedial 
measures, 


57. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :— 
ok a ca The Surat Municipality has really got out of hand. 
‘ca sem Bovernmen’ * The electors, as arule, are ignorant, and the Govern- 
ment have made a mistake, as we pointed out at the 
time, in appointing Mir Gul4m Baba president, a worthy man altogether but 
totally unfit to manage the turbulent element in the municipality. The result 
is a dead-lock in business and .a serious reflection on self-government. We 
have heard and read a good deal about the enemies of progress in the country ; 
but with grief and shame we have to confess that none of the outside enemies 
could possibly be so inimical to the cause as some of its advocates in the ranks 
of the municipal corporation of Surat. Here is another instance of our ‘ national 
unity.’ Is not the ‘unity’ more or less like a holiday attire, to be put on once 
or twice in the year wken holiday-makers are masquerading in “ high politics” ?, 
As soon as they come to local affairs, that is, to the practical side of politics, 
they divide themselves into Parsis, Mahomedans and Hindus; and when it 
comes to that, into Brdhman Hindus, Kdéyasth Hindus, Mardtha Hindus, 
Gujarati Hindus, Surat Hindus, Ahmedabad Hindus, and all the rest, according 
to caste, creed, locality, profession, &c. Happily, this is not the case every- 
where, and we still hope that Surat will get rid in time of its schisms and its 
factions, and try to do public work in a public-spirited manner. It is time also 
that Government appointed a more intelligent citizen at the head of the civic 
administration there, one who knows English, has had large experience, and who, 
while making his presence felt in the Municipal Hall, can also stand the fierce 
light of an official ukase. 


58. The Jdéme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 18th February, says :— 
ee = The proceedings of the recent municipal meetings at 
a er meee of Surat must have led the public to believe that Govern- 
—s ment will be soon compelled to curtail the rights of 
the corporation, and the Collector of that district has addressed Government to 
that effect. It islikely, therefore, that, like Broach, Surat may get the District 
Collector as the president of the municipal corporation. Itis much to be regret- 
ted that well-educated persons like the Surat commissioners should fail to conduct 
their municipal affairs satisfactorily. However the time has not yet arrived 
for interfering with the rights of the corporation. The day for new electiuns 
has approached and the rate-payers of Surat should elect able and useful persons 
in place of talkative members, who glory more in talk than in doing substan- 
tial work. Government ought also tv appoint an able and strong-minded person 
from among the new commissioners as president of the corporation. 


A serious complaint against 


the Bombay fire-brigade. 
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59. The Din Mani (74) of Broach, in its issue of the 19th February, refers 
to the outbreak of cholera in that town, complains 
of the indifference of the municipality in the matter 
and of heaps of ribbish being allowed to lie rotting in 
the streets, as for instance in the quarter known as the Piplichauk, and says 
that it is foolish on the part of the municipality to have such an inexperienced 
and untrained man as the present incumbent as 1ts sanitary officer, and that if 
the municipal president were to move about in the town in person he would see 
the hardship suffered by the people. [The Broach Samachar (94), in_ its is3ue 
of the 21st February, also complains of the prevalence of mismanagement in the 
local municipality and of the present municipal secretary being not quite com- 
petent to discharge the duties of his office. } 


60. The Bodh Sudhdkar (6), in its issue of the 20th February, writes :—The 
approaching municipal elections at Satara will be hotly 
Suggestions to Mr. Keyser, contested by rival candidates and there is every pro- 
the Collector, in the matter ability of nadds tal he; al b 
of the approaching municipal y of undue inluence being usec for securing the 
elections at Sdtéra. return of certain persons. Every one who still remem: 
: bers the disgraceful scenes at the last general election 
will have no difficulty in realizing the truth of our assertion, The honesty of the 
polling officers was questioned, the voters’ returns in certain wards were said to 
have been tampered with and altered in favour of certain parties, and the friends 
and supporters of certain candidates were found to have used unfair means 
in securing a majority of votesin favour of theirown men. We all know that, 
had it not been for the tact, personal influence, suavity of manners and good- 
ness of a sincere friend of the people here, some of the candidates and their 
supporters would have certainly graced with their presence the prisoners’ bar in 
a magistrate’s court. Itis in no way desirable to have such disgraceful scenes 
re-enacted this year. We therefore suggest to our worthy Collector that. the 
greatest precautions should be taken in appointing as polling officers trust- 
worthy persons alone. The appointment of two polling officers for each ward 
would go a great way in preventing fraudulent practices. The selection of 
polling officers should not be confined to the municipal employés or to the 
existing municipal commissioners. On the contrary, we are of opinion that 
municipal functionaries, either stipendiary or honorary, should have the least 
hand in the duties of a polling officer, Personal feuds and animosities are 
reported to be so deep-rooted and rancorous that special precautions will have 
to be taken to prevent scuffles taking place near the polling stations and the 
voters being either ill-used or intimidated. Every polling officer should have 
the assistance of a couple of police constables, and arrangements should be 
made to keep the polling station free from the myrmidons of the supporters and 
_adherents of candidates. The voters should have full liberty to name such 
candidates as they like, without the slightest hint, suggestion or threat from the 
polling officers, No candidate or his friend should be allowed to open an office 
at the polling station for the purpose of recording votes in his favour, nor should 
any one be allowed to have a look at the voting papers as they are being 
dropped in the box. The voting papers should be closed and gummed before 
being dropped in the box, and the polling officer should have no authority to 
demand the names of the candidates returned by each voter so that the polling 
officer himself may have no means of influencing the result of the election by 
giving sly hints from time to time to the different candidates, Disregard of 
such precautionary measures at the last general election was the cause of loud 
complaints and led many persons to question the purity of the results. "We hope 
that Mr. Keyser, with whom the responsibility in connection with the election pro- 
ceedings primarily lies, will give his earnest attention to this matter before he 
selects the polling officers. The Revenue, Police, Educational and Judicial 
Departments afford ample field to make selections from. 


61. The Pratod (52), in its issue of the 18th February, draws the attention 
Some irregularities about Of the Collector of Satara to certain mistakes of law 
the fixing of the date for made by the president of the Isl4mpur Municipality 
municipal elections in Isl4m- with regard to the fixing of the date for municipal 
pur in the Sétéra District, = Slections in that town. The 23rd instant, says the 
paper, has been fixed for the municipal elections. But under Section 4 of the 
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rules on the subject, voters’ lists should be published six weeks before the 
election day, which has not been done, the lists having been published only on the 
11th instant, 2.e., not even two weeks before the election day. Similarly the no- 
tification about the election, which under Rule 10 ought to be published fifteen 
days before the election, was published only on the 15th instant. In conse- — 
quence of this the people have not. had sufficient previous notice, which they 
ought to have according to Rule 11. _ The town has been divided into six wards, 
but only one polling officer,.viz. Mr. Wagle, has been appointed, and he has been 
directed to finish the whole polling work in three hours. This is notin con- 
formity with the law, which prescribes that every ward should have a distinct 
polling officer. Thus the voters and the polling officer are likely to be inconve- 
nienced for want of sufficient time, and there is a likelihood of much confusion 
taking place in consequence. 


62. A correspondent of the Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 2nd 
February, writes:—Since the transfer of Diwdn 
Navalrdi from Hyderabad, the offices of chairman of 
the managing committee, chairman of the school board 
and vice-president of the municipality have remained 
vacant. Perhaps none of the municipal commissioners is competent to perform 
these functions. People seem to think that none but Diwan Navalrai can dis- 
charge the duties pertaining to these offices and the municipality deeply regrets 
his transfer. 


Transfer of Diwdn Naval- 
rai from Hyderabad (Sind) 
disapproved. 


Part VI.—WNative States. 


63. The Rdst Goftdr (83),in its issue of the 17th February, writes :—The death 
nes __ of Surgeon-Major Keith of His Royal Highness the © 
ee p bag evar ee Duke of Connaught’s household brings into prominence 
(Deccan) State. . the extremely superficial nature of the much-belaud- 

ed reforms of all sorts which interested people 
assure us have been introduced into the kingdom of His Highness the Nizd4m. 
The State is all fair without and foul within. It is the home of humbug 
and falsehood, of tinsel and tawdry finery. It is the splendid hospitality 
ofthe court to distinguished visitors that serves to hide a multitude of sins. 
It is the profound civilities and simpering smiles of the great ministers of State, 
Sir This of the Home Department and His Excellency That of the Foreign 
Department—seli-assumed titles, some of them—that earn for them the reputa- 
tion of being very nice fellows, if, indeed, not great statesmen. God knows’ 
when this huge fabric of sham and hypocricy will be swept away. 


64. In noticing a Reuter’s telegram that His Highness the Mahdrdja Holkar 
) has offered to subscribe one ldékh of rupees towards 
His Highnessthe Mahér4ja the Imperial Institute Fund, the Bombay Samdédchdr 
Holkar’s offer of + he (92), in its issue of the 21st February, says :—The 
a seen oS op Offer is, no doubt, made in evidence of the loyalty of 
i —- the prince to the Queen-Empress, and will silence 
those English writers who questioned his loyalty and found fault with his 
administration. The people of India will not, however, be pleased with the liber- 
ality of the prince, since it will not benefit them in the least. Had His Highness 
laid out the amount on some work heneficial to his own subjects the outlay 
would have been a great blessing, and His Highness could have well named the 
work after the Queen-Empress. It isto be regretted that Indian princes 
and millionaires have not yet learnt to do so and are more fond of gaining cele- 
brity in England and among the Indian authorities than of benefiting their own 
subjects. It seems that the work of filching Indian grandees in the interests of 
the Imperial Institute has not ceased, though in spite of the protestations made 
by the Indian public and the press against pressure being brought to bear for 
Subscriptions to the Institute Fund, about fifteen /dékhs of rupees having been 
already collected. It is surprising that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
and others interested in the Institute should not yet have ceased from securin 
more subscriptions from India. It is however to be hoped that no further 
efforts will be made to raise more money in India. [The Jéme Jamshed (109), 
in its issue of the same date, expresses similar sentiments. | 
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65. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th February, writes :—It will 
| be hard to find a Native Prince about whom more. 
His Highness the taro contradictory reports of various kinds are spread and 
ne den te pos = believed in than about the present Mahdrdja Holkar. 
His Highness is a constant benefactor of those news- 
papers whose staple food is sensationalism. Whenever any subject sufficiently 
sensational is lacking, we are sure to hear of His Highness of Indore. Very 
recently very serious charges have been made againgt His Highness. We are 
told that the Mahdrdja ordered the execution of six Mahomedans accused of 
being concerned in a riot between Hindus and Mahomedans in which some of 
the former were killed. The order of execution was so hastily given and carried 
out that the prisoners were not given an opportunity of appealing against it. 
It is again complained that His Highness’ conduct towards the dowager 
Mahéranis has been harsh and unnatural. The younger brother of the 
Mahar4ja, His Highness Yashvantrdéo, has been asked to vacate his residence 
within a week, and old, experienced and confidential advisers of the late Maharaja 
are also said to be treated with scant courtesy. We mention these charges 
without any suggestions as to their reliability or otherwise. Our point is to 
draw attention to them and to suggest to His Highness’ advisers the necessity 
for contradicting them, if they be false, or for justifying the measures, if they 
be true. 


66. The A’rydvart (21), in its issue of the 16th February, says that it is 
. necessary for the British Government to continue the 
Continuation of the Jéghir jdaghir to the adopted son of the late Shrimant Anna 


of the late Anna Saheb Vin- Qiheb Vinchurkar with a view to enable him and his 
churkar to his adopted son 


whole family to keep up their dignity, and says 
epenoumens that if Geverkinen date Native Princes of their 
States and annex them for misconduct, Government should also present jaghirs 
for approved good conduct. The paper adds that the descendants and relatives 
of Vinchurkar should be given the benefit of the Government resolution con- 
cerning the appointment of persons belonging to high families to high posts 
under Government. 


67. Mr. Nanbha Gagubha, télukdér, Gangad, writes to the Hitechchhu (80) 

of Ahmedabad of the 21st February to complain of 

Br sr against Mr. Wr. Hirdchand Velji, the Manager, and his two agents, 

and Veli, Manager, Messrs. Kélébhdi and Kanthadji, plunderi if 

Géngad. ji, plundering, as U, 

the taluka, of Mr. Hirdchand having misappropriated 

several thousands of rupees, mentions some cases in support of his complaint, 

and remarks that Mr. Hirdchand told him personally that so long as Mr. Pestonji 

was Talukdéri Settlement Officer no one could remove him from his present post, 

that his (the talukdar’s) petitions to the Collector and the Commissioner, N. D., 

would be of no avail and he would have to suffer a good deal, and desires that 
Mr. Hirachand should be removed from his present office. _ 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, | 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
_ Sth March 1889. 
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Distress and scarcity: Necessity for opening relief-works for the dis- 

 tressed poor in the Dohad sub-division of the Panch Mahdls ae 

Governor of Bombay: Report about His Excellency Lord Reay,— 

resigning the Governorship before the expiry of his term of office ... 
Indian National Congress : 

Remarks on the attitude of police officers towards the — 


The — movement and the alleged issuing of a private circular by the. 


Government of India in connection therewith 
Irrigation : Construction of a dam to a river in the Gokdék Taluka and its 
real object oes one 
Judicial matters : 
A former Chief Constable and the present Hospital Assistant of 
Tasgaon and the Bradhmans of that place eee 
Complaint regarding irregularity of district judicial officers - 
Discharge of Private Swift at the last criminal sessions of the 
Bombay High Court commented upon.. 
Land revenue : 
A suggestion to Government with regard to the collection of the— 
this year from the agriculturists in the Sholapur-Bijdpur 


District ove 
Alleged severity in “the collection of the —in three villages of the 
Broach District a - ‘ae sa 


Police : 
A complaint against Some policemen in Kaira 
A gang of Beluchis in Kénara ... 
Gamblers at Barsi and a suggestion to the — in connection with 
them 
Opening of liquor shops and the residence of prostitutes on the roads 
leading to the Poona High School and the Tulsi Bag in Poona 
disapproved ... ee #s 
Public Service: : 
A Havildar in the Hyderabad District Jud ge Court levyin g perquisites 
from those who visit the Court 
Deputy Assistant Political Agents in Kithiawér and the necessity 
for transferring them from their present places... 
The sudden death of Mr. Ndrdyan Malhdér Pétekar, Head Clerk to 
the Collector of Satara, and a suggestion to Mr, Keyser, the 
Collector, with regard to the ealy of the deceased ~s 


Page. . 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration (continued) — 


Statutory Civil Service: Nomination of R4éo Séheb Vyankatréo Rukman- 
gad Indémdar to the Bombay — approved ... os 
Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. A. Crawford, CS. : 
Attack made by some Anglo-Indian journals on the Bombay Govern- 
ment for their action against Mr. Crawford disapproved ase 
Comments on the remark of the Calcutta correspondent of the 
London Times regarding Native Magistrates _... 
Ganesh Nérdyan Sathe and his withdrawal from the scene: 
The Dnydn Prakash - sas 
The Mahrdtia ... i soe 
Mr. Crawford and the Poona Bréhmans sei + 
Public opinion in India about the Crawford case cee S00: 
The conspiracy theory considered absurd and the action of Lord 
Reay’s Government in the Crawford case defended : 
The Indu Prakash sai 40 ve 
The Native Opinion sii sei a 
The Sudharak ... Tr ie ‘ee 
The decision of the Crawford Commission and the absurdity of the 
conspiracy theory: 
The Indu Prakdsh as ve es 
The Mahratta ‘ian — 
The London Times on the Crawford case: 
The Bombay Samdchar wes ve bis 
The Jame Jamshed ove oe ee 


Vaccination : 
Outbreak of small-pox epidemic in Belgaum and the negligence of 
_ the local vaccinator and the municipality in discharging their 
duties sas ‘ee ir 
Necessity for compulsory —in Hyderabad (Sind) 
Vatandirs: The Ratnagiri — and the judi question 


Part I1.—Legislation— 


Bomhay Village Sanitation Bill: Remarks in connection with the — 


Past II] —Education— 


Bombay University: — 
Publication of a supplementary list of successful candidates at the | 
last Matriculation Examination of the — commented upon ... 
Réo Séheb V. N. Mandlik’s election as Dean in Arts of the — for 
the current year approved ... “a ve oe 
Remarks on the proposed changes in the Arts curriculum of the — 
Educational officers in Kanara: Immorality in Kanara and the necessity for 
appointing respectable men to educational offices in that district 
Educational policy of the Bombay Government : 
Disapproval of the proposal of Government to withdraw themselves 
from education in favour of private enterprise _... ses 
The — and its effect on the people in Sind ae ae 
sang 7ssggial Complaint against a male teacher in a girls’ school in 
nara ae a ea aie ‘a 


Part IV.—Ratlways— 


G. I. P. Railway: The Golden Gang on the—and the employment of 
Natives as guards on that line: 
The Indian Spectator 
The Kannadd Suvarte 
The Native Opinion 


Part V.—Municipalities—- 


Bombay: A serious complaint against the— fire-brigade_... or 
Broach : Complaint against the — municipality ... eee one 
Hyderabad (Sind) : Transter of Diwén Navalrai from — disapproved ... 
Islampur : Some irregularities about the fixing of the date for municipa 

elections in —- in the Satara District ace a 


Part V.—Munictpalities (continued) — 


Sftéra: Suggestions to Mr. Keyser, the Collector, ‘in the matter of the 

approaching municipal elections at — ove ses eee 

Surat: —- 
Local self-government at— ... nis 
Unsatisfactory condition of the — ‘municipality 


Part VI.—Native States— 


a (Deccan) : Criticism on the superficial reforms in the — State. 
ndore : 
His Highness the Mahérdja Holkar’s offer of a 14kh of rupees in aid 
of the Imperial Institute, London se ose 
His Highness the Mahérdja Holkar of — and contradictory reports 
about his conduct ‘as 
Vinchor : Continuation of the jdghir of the late Anna Séheb Vinchurkar 
to his adopted son recommended ie 
Géngad: Complaint against Mr. Hirdchand Velji 1, Manager, — rr 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’'R, FOR THE 
, WEEK ENDING 23ep FEBRUARY 1889. 4 


List of Newspapers published in Berar. 


_—_-- 
Sa, 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 


issued. 


_ 


AN@GLO-MARA'THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu .... oo% ...| Omrawati (Amrdoti).. 
», Vaidarbh ... i Hi ...| Akola 
,» Varhad (Berar) Samachar sf 60. 


MARA THI. 


The Shetakari ... oe ve ..-| Umrdwati (Amrioti).. 
, Shuddha Varhadi... ies ...| AKOlA ... ve 


» suryakant ie o ...| Ellichpur 


The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 16th February, writes :—The rules for 
the sale of the occupancy right in building sites in Berar 
Piss cge ye on the rules for ane good, and they are a decided improvement upon 
e sale of the occupancy right . 
in building sites in Berér. the present very confused and ill-regulated state of 
things. For the first time an attempt is made to intro- 
duce uniformity in the procedure relative to the granting of sites. This itself 
means less jobbery, capriciousness and favouritism. In the rules the final grant- 
ing of an application for site is made to rest with a higher Government officer. 
Thisis sofar good. But the rules are badly drafted and introduce a very dilatory 
| procedure, almost every step of which is concealed from the party concerned. 
The Civil Procedure Code is elaborate, but the proceedings in conformity with 
It are a ag to the parties and even to the public. Under the present rules it 
may take months before an application for a site is granted. In the meantime 
the applicant may not know what is going on or where the hitch lies. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, | | 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
5th March 1889. 
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No. 9 or 1889, 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 2nd March 1889. 


ad 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. | _ Place of publication, | Edition. 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian Spectator... .. eee ows Weekly. ... 
» Mahrdatta... — wa hee Ce DO. ses 
9 Phoenix eee eee eee eee eee I . Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- | 
| janik Sabha eee bee net sail re Q uarter!] 
Sind Times eee eee ees eee t i-week y 


ANGLOo-MarRATB3I, 


The Bodh Sudhdkar ego 
» Din Bandhu _... 
5, Din Mitra eee 
» Dnydn Chakshu ... 
»» Dnydénodays’ a. 
Dn an Prakash PTY) 
Indu Prakash _.., 
Jagad-hitechchhu 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhdkar oop 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Telage Mi eee 
e tre ase 
Vartahar 


MaRAtTHI. 


Holkar Sark4r Gazette 
J agadédarsh coe 
Jagan Mitr& os. 
Kalpataru... as. 
Kérwér Samachér 
Katdéksh ae am 


esarl eee eee ee6 
Kh4ndesh Chitragupta ... a 
Khandesh Vaibhav | ; : ‘i 
Mahér4shtra, Kokil .| Monthly °** 
Mahé4rfshtra Mitra : | | Do. > Weekly ... 


Gon 


‘» Mahérdshtré Vritt ... — . i= a = ae 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Number of 
Copies issued 


9) 
99 
99 


The 7 


Mara’tHI—continued. 


SamAchar ... een 

ik Vritt oon avs 
N ya4ya Sindhu ... 
Pandhari Mitr& . 
Poona Vaibhav ... oa 
Prabodh Chandrika .. 
Prabodh Ratna’ ... ‘se 
Pratod  ... 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Mésik 


Pustak oe 
Raghava Bhushana__.. 
Ramdas .., vie as 
Sachchidénand ... eee 
Satya Mitra eee woe 
Satyé Shodhak ... 

Satyé Sudha ies 
Sholépur Samachér 
Shri Shivaji see 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhakar | 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak .. 

Vidya Vilés sé 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittadhdra inn 
Vrittamdla owe 
VrittagGr ..0 ccs 
Vritt Sudha ioe 
Vyaparottejak ... 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, 


Din Mani ... oe 
Dny4n Sudha _... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
K4thiawadi we 
K4thidwadr Times 
Rast Goft4r 

Surat Akhbar 
Sury4 Prakash 


GUJARA’Tl. | 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhbare Khambéyat 
Akhbare Sodagar 
Anonymous eee 
A'ry& Dharm Prak4sh 
A'ry& Dny&an Vardhak 
Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitr’... 
Broach Samfchf4r 
Buddhi Prak4sh ... 
Chakravak 
Chandraprakdsh ,.. aoe 
Détardun .. ro 
Deshi Mitr% 
Dny4noday& 

5 Vardhak 


 Duniyddad. 


Fursad 
Gap Sa 


| Goraks ak co 


Gujar4t Monthly Journal 
Gul Afsh4n 

Hindusthén | 

J&me Jamshed ... roe 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra... 
Kaira Vartamdén ,.. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _,,.. 
KA4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... 

Khambat Samdchér 
Kohinur ... oe 
Madhamékh ee 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak ‘i 
Nitydnand 


3 Shol4pur 


.e.| POONA «ee 
..| patara ... 
Af -w 
...| Lhana.. 
ove Vengurla 
..| Karad .. 


; Kolh4pur 
.| Bombay 


..| Dhar ... 


| Satara... 


Wai 


..| Sdtéra a 
.| Bombay 


“! Broach... 


| Ahmedabad 


| Surat ... 


Ahmedabad 


ee Bombay 


Surat 


i Ahmedabad a 


..| Wadhwan 


Rajkot 


e Bombay 
.| Surat 


Do. 


..| Ahmedabad 
.». Cambay 
..| Bombay 


Broach 


.| Bombay 


Do. 

Do. 
Broach 

Do. 


..| Ahmedabad 
..| Dohad..,. 


Surat 


Bombay 
Surat 


..| Broach 
.| Bombay 
.| Nadiad. 
.| Bombay 


Do. 
Do. 


Limbdi 
.| Bombay 
..| Ahmedabad ... 
.| Bomba 
.| Nadi 


Kaira 


a Bombay 


Do. _ . 


...| paroda 
,| Cambay 


Wadhwan 
J undagad 


se Bombay 


at 


0. 
; a 
.| Daily 


..| Monthly ..- 
| Weekly ... 


Do. 


7 Monthly sii 
| Weekly .- 


Do. 


Bi-weekly 
; Weekly es 


...| Bi- -weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. sai 


. y 

: Weekly .. a 
.| Monthly ... 
Do. ave 


: Monthly : nee 


a 
Weekly ... 


.| Monthly .. 
Fortnightly 


Monthly .., 
D 


eee 


Tri-weekly 
Monthly .., 


.| Weekly ... 


Do. 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of Publication. 


—— 


Number of 


Copies issue. 


164 


165 
166 
167 


_ 


GusJARA’ TI—continued. 


The Nure Elam eee 

»» Nydyadarshak ... 

», Pakhvddydni Majah 

»» Parsi Punch see 

»» Praja Mata - 

»» Praja Mitra jn ee 

5, Rajyabhakta = . os 

» Rewa Kaéntha Samachar... 

», samsher Bahadur vee 

» satys Mitra 

5» satyavakta ee e0e 

» satyodaya vs sve 

5, saurashtr’ Darpan ose 

», Shriméli Shubhechchhak 

,», Stri Bodh ... oe ace 

»» Stri Sadbodh Ratn&... 

», Subodh Prak4sh ... se 
Svadesh Bandhu ... eee 
Svadesh Vatsal ... see 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 
Vidny4n Vilés_... ee 
Vidya Mitra 00 ove 
Yajdin Parast... ie 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... ae 


Ka'NARESE, 
The Chandroday& ie ase 
» Havyak Subodh... a. 
,, Karn&tak Patra ... os 
» asik Ranjini .. =a. 
» satya Vritt pee 6 


ANGLO-SANSEBIT. 
The Girvana Tarangini 


HINDI. 


The Bhératas Bhrata ... 
, Brahma Patrika ... eee 
» Ratnaprakash Ratlém ... 
55 Sugrihini ... oe +s 


URpv. 

The Akhbdre Ratan Prakdésh Ratlaém 
» Charkhari Akhbar — — 
» Dhar State Gazette °... see 
» h-ti-sshamul Akhbar Jhowyra ... 

Kushful Akhbar... as ae 


PERSIAN. 
The Iklil_ ... ‘as eka 


ARABIC, 
The N ukhbat-El-Akhbar e006 eee 


ENGLISH, MARA’THI AND HInpI. 


The Pandit ... ss. im da 


MARATHI AND GUJARA’TI. 
The Baroda Vatsal ... rom _ 


Urpu AND PERSIAN. 
The Khayir Khéhe Islam _... 


SINDI. 
The Miawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi 
99 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee eee eee 
» Sind Sudhér 200 one ‘ie 


Mahudha 
..| Bombay 


Ahmedabad 
Rajkot 


.| Bombay 


Do. 


Dharwar 


.| Rewah,.. 
| Poona cee 
| Ratlam 


Do. 


| Ratlam 
..| Rew4h... 
.| Dhar ... 


.| Jhowra 
-| Bombay 


.| Karachi 
Bombay 


.| Bombay 


Baroda 


Bombay 


.| Kardchi 


Do. 
Do, 


Monthly ..» 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
W 


DO. on 
Monthly ... 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Weekly 
Monthly ... 
DO. see 


Fortnightly 


..| Fortnightly 


Monthly ... 


..| Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 


| Weekly s+. 
.| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
| oe 
Do. ee@ 


Weekly 


.| Weekly 


Weekly 


| Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
ese 
ae 


360 
200 
500 


. Notes.—A. The notices from the different 3 
Which are printed ag omg rom the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


B. The names of Newspapers are pri 
printed in the 
Piper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


body 


of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 


Ofer! The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
ie 4) i Spelling List of the Bom bay seommarse ms One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
o_o last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a (9% = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
absolutely a = the are of a tag This rule oe — ae a ; en -_ when oe short a appears to be 

' essary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mira, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, ‘ ’ oe a 


.° — 

EAL OLE OC LLL LLL AAT 

ie - ED OR AE Ne RE SE. ETN 2 en ee ee me 
Et - i, “Ss =. a 5 ats - 


ee 


—_— eh ee ee eee EOE wo Be —— 
~< ~ - 


a ne ag a a TLE A, OE LAL ALLA e 
—— ee oe ce Oe ge LA AC RE A AN 
Poor ong _=—~- > os 


speech from the Throne 


5 


‘Part L—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In noticing the remark of the Under gy 9 of pee ron oe 

. _ that no reference was made to India in the speech from 
Pe jae ‘bh alee the Throne because prosperity prevailed there, the 
India being made in thé Bombay Samédchdr (92), in its issue of the 26th Febru- 
ary, says:—The reason given by Sir John Gorst is 
strange. The condition of India is not only not 
prosperous, but is actually distressful, as has been already proved by well-known 
English and Indian writers by statistical and other evidence. Certain parts of 
the country are suffering from distress verging on famine, while several other 


pro nounced unsatisfactory. 


portions have miraculously escaped from a similar misfortune. The monetary 


condition has been so bad that the Supreme Government has been compelled 
to resort to the unusual course of indenting upon the resources of the sub- 
ordinate administrations. Leaving these things aside, the Indian National 
Congress is such an important movement that its existence ought not to have 
been ignored in the Royal speech, and the very fact of its exclusion proves the 
dislike entertained by the ministry towards India. Sir John Gorst observed 
that Government was uot unfriendly to Native aspirations, but the fact is that 
the ministry has done acts that have been discouraging the political — 
of the Natives. A recent instance of the kind is Lord Salisbury’s styling Mr. 
Dédébh4i Navroji a “ black man,” and thereby giving offence to the Natives 
and throwing hindrances in the way of his getting into Parliament. It is, 
however, gratifying that the ministry had not the courage to declare the policy 
followed by it and had to admit indirectly the impropriety of the course 
hitherto adopted by it. And for this the people of India are indebted to the 
Liberal party, which has forced the ministry to make the admission. [The 
Jéime Jamshed (109), in its issue of the same date, and the Akhbdre Soddgar (88), 
in that of the 27th February, express similar sentiments. | 


2. With reference tothe reply given by the Secretary of State for India in 
the House of Lords that a special Committee of the India 
Report of the —, _ Council was considering the report of the Public Service 
India ——— ae ™* Commission, the Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of 
the 26th February, says :—It is also reported that the 
Committee is prepared to discard a few of the recommendations made by the 
Government of India at the suggestion of the Public Service Commission for 
giving the natives of India a larger share than they enjoy at present in the 
public service of the country. The India Council is mainly composed of such 
members as can give little hope of their putting before the Secretary of State 
the needs and wishes of the people of. India, and the greater portion of the 
Council, entertaining sympathy as it does for the covenanted and uncovenanted 
European civil servants, is not likely to weigh impartially the question of the 
needs and desires of the natives of India. The indispensable want of a few of 
the members of the India Council being natives of India is glaringly shown in 
the present instance. A very large number of Natives have already come 
to the conclusion that little good can be expected from the labours of the Public 
Service Commission, and ardently desire the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the administration of India. 


3. The Gujardt Mitra (79), in its issue of the 24th February, refers to the 
news received by the last English mail of the intended 
Be moured retirement of retirement of His Excellency Lord Reay from office 
onl gor iy Reay before the expiry of his term of five years, remarks that 
of his full mia of og the causes thereof are rumoured to be the reversal of 
regretted. His Excellency’s decision by the Secretary of State for 
— India in the Cambay case and the attack made upon 
him in several Home papers in the matter of the Crawford case, and observes :— 
© people of this presidency will certainly be sorry at his early retirement from 
olice. It is the good fortune of the people of the Bombay Presidency to have 
such a noble, kind, straightforward and just Governor as His Excellency Lord 
ay. Bombay has had very few Governors like His Lordship. The public, 
therefore, feels extremely sorry to lose such an excellent ruler, and that too 
con 1351—2 | ) 


before the expiry of his full term of office. [A few other papers also regret 
that His Excellency Lord Reay should think of retiring early from the Governor. 
ship of Bombay, as rumoured, and say that he has proved another Ripon.] 


4, The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 28th February, ,disapproves 
: of the suggestion made by some newspapers that 
while giving their decision on the Crawford case the 
Bombay Government should consider the evidence 
which is in their possession but which was not brought 
before the Commission, and says that it will be illegal 
to do so and that if this course was to be adopted 
there was no necessity for spending rupees three lakhs and a half on the 
enquiry. 


5. The Satyd Mitrd (130), in its issue of the 24th February, refers to the 
rumoured acquittal of Mr. Crawford by the Crawford 
Mr. Arthur Crawford and Commission of the charges of bribery and corruption 
the sympathy felt forhim by brought against him, and says :—A trustworthy friend 
some Government officers h : 
here and in England. ofours informs us that not only will Mr. Crawford 
get his pension, but will also be able to get his costs 
of the case and damages to some extent, which together will come up to about 
three lékhs of rupees. It is said that several officers here and in England 
strongly sympathize with Mr. Crawford, and hence the attack made in the 
London Times and several other influential newspapers on the so-called hasty and 
thoughtless conduct of the officers of the Bombay Government. His Excellency 
Lord Reay undertook the work through the instigation of some of his subordi- 
nate officers, and is consequently not to blame for tt. He has not acted thus 
without the opinion or sanction of the ex-Viceroy, the Karl of Dufferin. Mr. 
Crawford has now been indirectly given another consolation by the appoint- 
ment of his son, who assisted him during his trial before the Commission, as 
Political Agent, Beluchistan, on a salary of Rs. 2,500 per mensem, exclusive of 
other allowances that he will get. It is said that this indirect help has been 
given to Mr. Crawford by the Harl of Dufferin, and that he alluded to the 
appointment in question during his stay in Bombay while on his way home. 


6. The Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the lst March, says :—The 
“Indian Telegraph Union” has despatched a tele- 
gram for publication in the Home newspapers warn- 
ing the English public that evil consequences would 
follow from the untimely formation of an opinion 
on the Crawford case and expressing certain views 
in the matter. The Union had no right to send such 
a message, since the Indian public does not at all agree in the views expressed 
therein. The desire of the Bombay Government in instituting an enquiry into 
the case is praiseworthy, but the public can never express approval of certain 
mistakes committed by it. The Government service ought to be cleared of the 
self-incriminating M4mlatddrs without further delay. 


7. The Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 24th February, writes :—During 
the last two or three years every province in this 


Illegality of taking into 
‘consideration circumstances 
not brought in evidence be- 
fore the Commission in de- 
ciding the Crawford case. 


_ The views expressed in 
connection with the Craw- 
ford case by the ‘Indian 
Telegraph Union” disap- 
proved, 


Disapproval of the mode 
of British justice in cases in 
which the accused are Euro- 
peans, and remarksregarding 
the Crawford case and the 
action Government autho. 
rities ought to take in regard 
to it. 


punishment they richly 
natives of India in certain respects, they are after all men with all the humaD 


weaknesses and foibles to be found in other nations. 


country has brought to light disgraceful scandals 
which ought to make our rulers think seriously of 
the system which makes them possible. If our rulers 
are wise and candid, they will admit that many of 
these were due to the systematic attempts made by 
interested parties, and even sometimes by the Govern- 
ment itself, to shield the guilty officers from the 
deserved. Though Englishmen are superior to the 


It is no use concealing 


and suppressing things, because moral laws are inexorable in their operation 
and will assert their authority despite the exertions of short-sighted people . 
impede the inevitable consequences of their infraction. There is a general im- 
pression in the Native community throughout India that an European offender 
is sure to escape scot-free ina majority of cases, and those who have ey® 


to see and ears to hear will find almost every month some case in some part of 
the country in which justice has more or less miscarried, while Natives placed 
under exactly similar conditions are very severely dealt with. It was only the 
other day that the unfortunate Kungen Menon, who, we think, was too heavily 
sentenced, died in his prison-cell at Madras of a malady brought on by a diet which 
did not agree with his constitution. {n awarding punishment toa Kuropean it is 
generally thought that conviction itself is tantamount to punishment, and the ridi- 
culous sentence recently passed on a European at Karachi who was convicted of | 
serious defalcations is a striking illustration in point. Kungen Menon, the late 
Judge of Tellichery, however, could not claim the benefit of that indulgence and 
sympathy which almoat always relieve the lot of European offenders. Quite re- 
cently two officers in Bengal, one of whom was accused of corruption and commer- 
cial speculation in money collected twice over from poor people, have been 
treated with unjustifiable leniency. The Native community is entitled to ask 
whether it is desirable in the interests of British justice and reputation that 
they should have been let off so lightly and whether a native of India would 
have been so treated. In Madras certain scandals were quietly hushed up two 
or three yearsago. Was this procedure calculated to raise the tone of the adminis-. 
tration in that presidency and to impress the people with a sense of British justice: 
end impartiality? Would British soldiers go out shooting and make themselves: 
merry at the expense of the lives of the poor Kunbis, if they knew that the god- 
dess of justice was always impartial ? The non-publication of the Commissioners’ 
report in the celebrated Cambay scandal case and of the reasons which induced the 
Secretary of State for India to reverse the judgment of the Commissioners was. 
also impolitic and naturally gave rise to all sorts of speculation calculated to shake. 
the confidence of the people in the justice of our rulers. Would a Crawford 
Commission have been necessary if Sir Philip Wodehouse, Sir Richard Temple 
and Sir James Fergusson had discharged their duties with: that strict regard 
to the interests of administration which no ruler worthy of the name can help pay-. 
ing to higher considerations than those of friendship or nationality ?- The expres- 
sion “ the prestige of the service and of the ruling nation ought to:be marntained ’” 
is ill understood by people who shirk their obvious responsibilities and are them-. 
selves instrumental in lowering the reputation of the. governing: classes. by the. 
adoption of shortsighted and suicidal methods. The feeling:-we have referred 
to is so generally prevalent that when Mr. Crawford was arrested. it was. predict- 
ed by more than ninety-five per cent. of the Native community that he would 
come out a blameless man from any proceedings that. might be instituted against 
him. There were also many, and there are still some,. who believe that his ~ 
arrest is simply a preliminary step to his becoming the.Governor of some pro-. 
vince in India. The former prophecy has been. fulfilled: by accident or other-. 
Wise, so far at least as the judgment of the Commission: is concerned. The latter. 
18 so foolish that we would not have notieed it here but for the deep-rooted con-. 
viction it indicates of a large portion of the Native: population. We put it. 
plainly to our English friends whether such. a state of public opinion 1s.at all, 
creditable to the administration which gives rise to. it. It is of course possible to. 
say that this is all exaggeration, but weearnestly ask.them, as Mr. Hume asked 
Sir A. Colvin, to come down from their Olympian heights and move'in Native 
society and try to ascertain its actual, feeling on the subject.. The fact is that those. 
who are misrepresenting His Excellency Lord Reay’s actions. and vilifying him. 
are the worst foes of British justice and reputation, and those who rendered the. 
Crawford incident possible are perhaps greater offenders in a certain sense than 
Mr. Crawford himself. He was the overpetted and overfondled officer. of the 
ombay Government, but when the spoilt child became unruly and uncontrol- 
lable, the unfortunate head of the province who tries to restore discipline and 
er is misrepresented, abused and reviled.’ In the words of the Hermit in 
the Mofussil who wrote the other day to the Pioneer, His Excellency Lord 
ay’s predecessors in office sowed the wind and he is reaping the whirlwind. The 
ombay Government is now confronted with questions of tremendous difficulty 
Which had as yet never arisen in the administration of this country, or perhaps 
of any other country, and people who ought to help His Lordship and keep 
ngland’s reputation unsullied are busily engaged in diligently concocting 
Sensational telegrams and manufacturing ibe. leading articles for the 
purpose of harassing the distinguished ruler who has ‘faced the tempest like — 


a brave and honest man.’ The Augean impurities to be cleansed are of such 
long standing and so sickening a character that even if the Commission 
that investigated the thirty-two charges had arrived at a conclusion different 
from that which, it is believed, it has recorded, the work of purification would 
have been but imperfect. The fiasco in which the enquiry seems to have ended 
will only deepen the feeling prevalent in the Native community, and if this result 
is to be avoided we think that the Commissioners’ report should be published 
so as to enable the public to judge of the manner in which they have done their 
laborious work. Whether the final verdict goes against Mr. Crawford or not, it 
is universally believed that the Secretary of State for India will sanction his 
pension for his splendid and honest services to Government, and that the 
publication of the report would in no way improve his position for any prac- 
tical purpose ; but in justice to the Commissioners and to Mr. Crawford the 
report ought not, we think, to be suppressed, but exposed in due time to the full 
light of public criticism. The practice of withholding reports from the public at 
large when the whole enquiry is conducted in broad day-light would remove the 
judgment of Commissioners in all cases from the only effectual check that can 
be exercised over judicial tribunals like that appointed in the Crawford case and 
give room for all sorts of speculation damaging to the reputation of all the 
parties concerned. This result would be simply deplorable and should be 
avoided by every possible means. India has for some time past entered upon a 
new phase of life and reached a political and administrative crisis. The latter 
has already reached the acutest stage in the Bombay Presidency, and if those at 
the head of the local and Indian administration will not wisely steer the ship 
of State, the day of judgment must come in some form or other, as it has already 
done in this province and placed His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government in 
unprecedented difficulties. 


8. In an article headed “A gang of Anglo-Indian conspirators,” the 

Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 25th February, 

Attack made by some writes:—We are sorry that we cannot give them a 
Anglo-Indian journals on the ld th h ; 

Bombay Government for M™mlddername—those who have been amazingly persistent 

their action against Mr.Craw- in their unblushing efforts to draw the Bombay Gov- 

ford disapproved and His ernment away from the path of rectitude which it is 


Excellency Lord Reay vindi- ; ° 
salad and sanmuunl oe. courageously treading. Their latest feat has been. to 


Regt OS get the great Tory paper of England to play into 
fated rites their hands. The gf ea pisos 2 of the 
Bombay Gazette telegraphs the contents of the latest thunderbolt hurled by the 
Thunderer at His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government. We do not know whether 
to be indignant at the dishonourable tricks of the person who supplies information 
to the Times or to smile at the simplicity—to say nothing worse—of that paper 
in swallowing that information as it comes. Anyhow, we see that an audacious 
effort is being made to mislead public opinion in England in regard to this 
sickening affair, and we think that unless counteracted fully and in time it 
will end in mischief. We suggest that the agency some time back established 
in Bombay to keep the English public correctly informed of the real state of 
Native public opinion should, if it has not already done so, wire to the leading 
papers in England the views of the Native press in this matter. Everyone 
sees that the Native press is unanimous in its approval of, the policy which Lord 
Reay’s Government is pursuing, and thoughtful people in England, when the other 
side is before them, will at-any rate think twice before they subscribe to the 
sweeping condemnation which the London T'imes, acting on interested and 
therefore untrustworthy reports, is at present pronouncing on Lord Reay’s 
action. The London Times is informed that the Anglo-Indian community 1s 
outraged by the high-handed manner in which the Bombay Government are 
proceeding in this matter, that they are wantonly delaying the communication 
of the conclusions of the Commissioners to the accused, and that Englishmet 
in India are impatient at this monstrously barbarous and palpably unjust delay. 
We cannot obviously presume to say .what Englishmen in India are thinking 
of the action of Government, but if they have not lost the love of fair-play an¢ 
justice natural to an Englishman, we believe very few Anglo-Indians will be found 
to hold the alleged views beyond a small knot of the friends of Mr. Crawford— 
men under personal obligations to him like, for example, some disappointed 
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officers in the Educational Department, who, by the way, are a burden to the 
department as nothing can be made of them, in whatever chair they are put.. 
But whatever Englishmen may think, one fact is clear that the Native public 
feels that the investigation has not been thorough, and that if the reports that 
are in the air be true, the Commissioners have astonishingly failed in arrivin 
at the truth. The Native public, for instance, does not understand how the 
Commissioners could be so simple as to accept the theory of a Bré4hman con- 
spiracy put forward by the defence—a theory the absurdity of which can be seen on 
the very face of it. The Honourable Mr. Latham in his concluding speech said that 
the theory of a Native conspiracy to ruin Mr. Crawford could be sustained only 
on the assumption that every civilian in the Government service was a fool and 
every Native officer was a rogue. But even this is not sufficient. No rogue 
ever entered into a conspiracy incriminating himself, and the only conclusion, 
therefore, to which the supporters of the ludicrous conspiracy theory are driven 
is that the Natives in the service of the Bombay Presidency are mad persons who 
endeavour to ruin “ honourable innocents” and highly-placed officials out of 
pure love for the work, regardless of consequences to themselves. At this 
rate, we should not be surprised if we were told one day that the White 
Chapel murderer was a Native Magistrate from the Bombay Presidency, gone 
on special leave to England for the accomplishment of his Satanic purpose. 
If the Commissioners have tried to explain away all the unsavoury facts recently 
disclosed on the assumption of the ehuence of a conspiracy—a ‘conspiracy, be it 
noted, for which no shadow of aim has been proved or even alleged,—we have no 
hesitation in saying that they have attempted a gross outrage on common sense. 
Weknow that this is strong language, but this isindeed one of those occasions when 
the use of strong language is not only excusable but necessary. In the interests of 
an individual, efforts are being made to take away the character of a whole nation, 
and it is the duty of every honest man to denounce these efforts in the most un- 
equivocal terms. The path of the Government was already rugged ; it was 
further strewn with thorns by officious judges and ‘“‘ honest ” and “ disinterest- 
ed” newspapers and lovers of truth and even-handed justice. But His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay has till now bravely toiled on. An obstacle, however, more 
formidable than any which. he had hitherto to surmount is now lying in his 
path. The most inflpential journal in England has now declared itself against 
him. Lord Cross, for party reasons, may choose to stand well with the journal, 
whose support is invaluable to the ministry to which he belongs. What will 
His Excellency Lord Reay do? Will he stop? Will he turn back? We 
devoutly hope, not. It is true that he has powerful forces arrayed against him. * 
But he has in his own heart the lofty consciousness of a sacred discharge of 
duty ; the best part of his countrymen in India are applauding him, and a grateful, 
though powerless nation, is behind him. If he, the standard-bearer of justice 
and purity of administration, now flag in his course, the natives of this 
country will lose all confidence in the righteousness of the British Government. 
Much as he has done, what he has to do is much more. First of all there is 
Mr. Crawford. After dealing with him as he deserves, His Excellency Lord 
Reay must turn to those who have confessed to the payment of bribes, and 
while he sees that those who have sought illegal gains and have wantonly 
strayed from the path of rectitude are promptly punished, he must also see 
that those who succumbed to a system of terrorism as the last resort have no 
treason to rue the honest confession that they have made of their crimes. In this 
connection we are glad to observe that an excellent letter, signed by ‘A 
Hermit in the Mofussil,” has appeared in the Pioneer, which takes a correct 
view of the whole case. The Native public fully shares the views of the 
“hermit.” Justice is necessary, but wherever reasonably possible, it ought to 
be tempered with mercy. In conclusion, we respectfully say to Lord Reay 
that the eyes of the whole Native public are now turned towards him; 
that it has its own convictions in the matter, and will continue to have 
those convictions in spite of what a thousand Commissions may say ; that’ if he 
yields to the howl that is now unscrupulously raised against him, the interests 
of the British Empire in India will receive a rude shock ; and that on the other 
hand if he manfully perseveres in the course he has been nobly pursuing, he 
will be doing a lasting service to this country and to his own, and will earn a 
Permanent place in the hearts of the Indian people. =§ ° 
— Cin 1851—3 | 
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9, The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 24th February, says that 
all the attacks made upon His Excellency Lord Reay by various English and 
Anglo-Indian papers in connection with the Crawford case are not prompted by 
a virtuous indignation, but merely by resentment at a European being subjected 
to an enquiry amid Native witnesses, and that it is the action of two Judges of 
the Bombay High Court which furnished these gentlemen with a ready handle 
to work with. The Government of Lord Reay, continues the paper, deserves 
credit and not reproach for its conduct. For had Government consulted their own 
ease they might have made a perfunctory secret enquiry, nominally stayed the 
evil for a while, though only to let it grow after them more freely to the great 
injury of the public interests. But they chose like men and statesmen with 
- courage and a sense of duty, and though they may like others following that 
rugged path be for a time denounced and bespattered with dirt by enraged or 
blinded partizans, there can be little doubt that their conduct will be vindicated 
in the end. Indeed, unless the heavens are to fall and British rule with British 
sense of justice and moral prestige is numbering its days in India, the scandals 
which have for so many years served to bring that rule into disrepute, and which 
Lord Reay and his Councillors have courageously probed to the bottom, will no 
longer continue to poison the moral atmosphere of this presidency and the Augean 
stable of corruption, if any, will be effectually cleansed. The Commission has 
sent in its report, but the matter is still to be decided by a higher authority, 
and we should therefore have abstained from noticing the question. The 
audacious and repeated attempts made by certain writers to pervert and confuse 
truth and right and mystify public opinion, and to divert against the educated 
Natives and the righteous Government of Lord Reay the virtuous indignation 
so richly merited by Mr. Crawford's conduct, which has been improper on his 
own showing to go no further than that, would however turn silence into a 
fault, a crime against public interests of a most abiding character. ‘l'o begin 
with, then, we are told that the Commission has not only acquitted Mr. Crawford 
of corruption, but held the evidence to be the result of a conspiracy against him. 
We do not believe in the latter ; at least we cannot do so without being forced to 
a number of wild alternatives, viz., that either the Commissioners were selected 
for their incompetency, that the Bengal administration is conducted on strange 
principles, or that Bengal officials have a contempt for the intellect and morale of 
the whole administrative machinery m Western India from the Governor in 
Council down to the lowest Mamlatddr. For to think that Native Princes and 
peasants, Hindus and Musalmans, Kdnarese, Mardthds and Gujaratis, educated 
and uneducated, all castes, creeds and grades, Brdhmans, Parbhus, and Lingidyats, 
who are daily declared (and not without some reason) to be incapable of 
co-operating with the National Congress party—to say that all these diverso 
elements should have heartily joined to conspire against a high and powerful 
English officer is to take leave of one’s sense and reason. We have therefore 
no word by which to characterize the logic which joins to the conspiracy the ablest 
members of the European covenauted Civil Service with English solicitors and 
barristers to effect the same sinister end, viz., the ruin of one of the latter’s own 
caste, and we use this term deliberately to mark our view of the enormity of the 
offence which certain English writers are just now committing simply because 
Mr. Crawford belongs to their race, for the highest Native in his place would by 
them have been made short shrift of long ago for the improper conduct of which 
he bas been guilty, apart from his alleged corruption. Mr. Crawford admits his 
notorious indebtedness which has lasted since 1872. He admittedly lived 
splendidly on a fraction of his pay and even made remittances to his bankers. 
He also admits that the witnesses bore him no ill-will. Hanmantrdo goes about 
stalking among the people as his confidant, hangs on him constantly as 4 | 
domestic, collects bribes for him and stipulates for official favours of one kind or 
another in return, not once or in one place and to one man, but for a long period, 
in many districts and to successive men; the money is judicially traced to 
Hanmantrdo but not to Mr. Crawford, and yet his agent remains poor! What 
a story to believe! Werethe Mdmlatdars such fools as to give away their ill-to- 
be-spared money one after another without. seeing proof of the promised retur2 
in any previous case? ‘These are points which it seems to us must be answer 
satisfactorily before we can as reasonable men put any faith in the conspiracy 
theory. The entiré story of a widespread conspiracy against Mr. Crawford 
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may do in willing Anglo-India or London, but here with the Native population 
it can Only produce a feeling of loathing and wonder. 


10. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 24th February, says :— 
Seldom has it been our lot to witness such a spectacle of public morality as 
that presented by some of Mr. Crawford’s friends in connection with an admi- 
nistrative inquiry. Overzeal to shield a friend may be excused, but it must not 
blind the most interested to the claims of truth and justice. What do we see 
in this case? We seea systematic attempt made, not only to befriend the 
accused, but also, as it were, to go behind the Commission, to incriminate all 
and sundry concerned in preparing the case, to mislead public opinion, and 
finally to force the hands of Government by making out the accused to be the 
victim of a widespread conspiracy. Why this policy of shift and subterfuge in 
the defence of an honest officer? We leave it to these gentlemen to justify to 
themselves the methods they have adopted or the motives that have actuated 
them. The charge of conspiracy has been very ably met by the Indu Prakdsh, 
who by the publication of an old letter and otherwise shows how unnecessary 
a conspiracy was, even if it could be possible, to bring matters to the present 
pass, Were Mr. Crawford’s previous troubles also the result of a conspiracy ? 
Has he not been ‘notoriously’ in debt, as he himself admits? And has he not 
had to compound his debts more than once? Has he not in spite of this been 
kept on, as if nothing had happened? More than honest Sir P. Wodehouse 

are his two successors to blame for the present scandal. Knowing his antece- 
dents they still kept him in Bombay, invested at times with powers such as are 
seldom exercised even by the Governor of the presidency. What guarantee 
was there that in his circumstances he might not be exposed again and again to 
temptations? What was there to prevent the ill-informed Native dignitary 
and the needy seeker of employment Yom fancying that there was no chance for 
them except by ph ee. the all-powerful dispenser of patronage? Here 
we refer only to indebtedness, It there has been a conspiracy, to borrow the 
word, it has apparently existed in high places and not amongst petitioners and 
place-seekers. Away from Bombay Mr. Crawford might have retrieved the 
past, and his brilliant talents and rare energy might have benefited the world. 

_Asit is, we find him nearly killed with kindness, the service becoming dis- 
credited and the public scandalized. ‘These are the after-effects of the personal 
rule of Sir Richard Temple, and more especially of Sir James Fergusson. The 
present administration has received its bitter legacy, and in trying to save its 
successors from a similar experience the Government of His Excellency Lord 
Reay has incurred the displeasure of some of the dominant party in India and’ 
in England. In resorting to their present tactics these misguided journalists 
fail to see how they are lowering British prestige in India and what an evil 
example they are setting to the Natives. ‘The Indians are apt pupils; and this 
is not the first time that they have witnessed the temporary success of such 
agitation. Success, however, where the cause is not good, is but short-lived. 
We doubt very much whether English upinion will be guided entirely by one- 
sided representations or by representations that are at variance with the facts 
and circumstances of the case. Still it is better, we think, to publish in England 
the true version of the matter, and we are glad that this work has been already 
undertaken. Nothing could be more convincing than a telegram based on the 
thoughtful and impartial criticism that has appeared in the columns of the 
Bombay Gazette on the whole question, beginning with Mr. Crawford’s suspen- 
sion and ending with an explanation as to how Government cannot be coerced 
into making premature announcements. Ignorant or selfish as English opinion 

_may be with regard to India, we do not think it will suffer the administration 
of this country to be abandoned to the guidance of half a dozen irresponsible 
newspapers. | 


_, Ul. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 24th February, writes :—“ Oh! 
it 1s all a conspiracy, a wide-spread, far-reaching, diabolical conspiracy. It is 
all those wily Bréhmans’ doings.” Those who talk in this fashion do not know, 
perhaps, that they are talking utter nonsense. Granting for a moment that 
the Brdbman is by nature a wily being, it is impossible to conceive that some 
Scores uf men have banded together to ruin a man, and at the same time to 
‘ucriminate themselves, without any adequate motive for so doing. If it is at 
all a conspiracy, the Government officials are woefully duped by the intriguers. 
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It would indeed be of a piece with this utterly wild theory to assert that the 
English civilians, who were charged with the preliminary inquiries, were 
participators in the plan to ruin Mr. Crawford. We have said more than once 
that we should be glad to see Mr. Crawford fairly acquitted of the charges 
brought against him. But even if he were acquitted, the evidence before the 
Commission has shown that the Government were perfectly justified in acting 
on the supposition that there was a very strong primd facie case against 
Mr. Crawford. Government has been in this matter no respecter of persons, 
as the newspaper scribes evidently are, and His Excellency Lord Reay deserves 
the support of all true men for the courage and honesty he has displayed in 
facing the tumult that has been raised around him. : 


12. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 20th February, writes :—It is 
officially declared that the cost of the Crawford Commission has been rupees three 
lakhs and a half. The Pioneer says: “ As human governments go, a good deal 
of money is squandered in sowing the wind, but the Bombay Government may 
claim to have beaten the record in sowing something worse.” Why sowing 
the wind and something worse? ‘To place a covenanted servant of the Crown 
under enquiry on the suspicion of horrible corruption—is this worse than sowing 
the wind ? The position of some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries is very 
inconsistent. They have raised a hue and ery about corruption of justice 
in Bombay and in the same breath they denounce the local Government for its 
disinterested attempt to mete out justice. Has not the Commission brought to 
light the miserable indebtedness of a high civilian? Has it not thrown open 
the deadly putridness that was slowly and silently spreading over the judicial 
system of the presidency proper? ‘The Commission has done an immense good. 
Of course there is no doubt that His Excellency Lord Reay and his advisers have 
made a mess of things. He was ill-advised enough to offer absolute pardon to 
corrupt judicial officers. He was made to believe that the Government had power 
to withhold sanction for the prosecution of Government servants in case of any 
offence. Some urge that there was no other way of getting evidence against 
Mr. Crawford. What then? Can the Government be in any way justified in 
having recourse to an illegal and immoral act even in the cause of justice? 
Lord Keay has acted unknowingly on the dangerous and mischievous principle, 
‘‘ the end justifieth the means.” However, the legal experts believe that there 
was a way by which the end could have been obtained without the Government 
being committed to the awkward position of countenancing corruption. 


13. The Dnydnodayd (10), in its issue of the 28th February, writes :—We 
cannot understand the desire of the English papers to see Mr. Crawford 
acquitted. That one in the Civil Service should be guilty of bribery is of course 
a most unpleasant scandal, but it will be a greater scandal and a darker blot on 
the Civil Service if he escaped just punishment. The cprruption amongst 
the Mdémlatdars, while inexcusable, was no doubt encouraged and made possible 
by the corruption at the head office, and while we hope in the cause of good 
government that their case may some time be firmly dealt with, because proved 
to be unfit for their office, we prefer first to see the fountain-head cleansed, and 
then we can hope for the cleansing of the whole. 


14. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 25th February, in its Mardthi 
columns, says :—There is no doubt that the Crawford 
Disapproval of the attack case has maddened some English newspapers, They 
made by some Anglo-Indian think that the Bombay Government will be frightened 
and English newspapers on by their howl agaiust them and the Mémlatdars and will 
rt aid s action in the #cquit Mr. Crawford. If those determined to prosecute 
Crawford case. | Mr. Crawford had been ignorant of the futility of theif 
empty threats, they would have been frightened by the 
hue and cry raised by the London Times. It would be wise for the friends of 
Mr. Crawford not to irritate His Excellency Lord Reay, who, although 0 
account of his present position cannot now openly give out the information whieh be 
possesses about all the dark deeds of Mr. Crawford, can place it before Parliament 
when he goes home and inform the outside public of it. It is to be regrette 
that one of the parties in this case being Government and the other a privat 


individual the Government are placed at a disadvantage inasmuch as they cann0b 


make use of the weapons which are freely used by the other party. If there 
had been a private individual in place of Government, the newspapers taking the 
cudgels on his behalf could have easily spread many false rumours and could have 
made such an agitation in India and in England as would have effectively neutra- 
lised the effect. of the several false rumours spread by the supporters of Mr. 
Crawford. We are very sorry that those who are fond of reading amusing 
literature have been deprived of the amusement which they would have derived | 
from reading all sorts of false rumours spread by both the parties, if Government 
had not been on one side. Although the partisans of Mr. Crawford have been 
deceiving the common people, yet they should not suppose that they.have won 
the battle, that their opponents’ provision and ammunition have been exhausted, 
and that they have been totally defeated. They are sure to repent afterwards 
of such a delusion. [Several other papers disapprove of the attack made by 
Anglo-Indian and English newspapers, and particularly by the London Times, 
upon the Bombay Government for the latter's action in the Crawford case. ] 


15. The Satyd Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 24th ‘February, says that 
His Excellency Lord Reay was quite right in not publishing the report of the 
Crawford Commission, that His Excellency has acted strictly in accordance 
with Act XXXVII of 1850 and with the order of the Secretary of State 
for India in the matter, that the work of disposing of the Crawford case is not 
so easy a8 the London Times fancies, that the work in which British justice and 
impartiality are on their trial cannot be done in a moment, and that the attack of 
the London Times upon Lord Reay is malicious, and remarks:—The matter which 
has engaged the attention of His Excellency Lord Reay is not of recent origin 
and of His Excellency’s creation. Is it not sinful to say that it is the outcome of 
a Brahman conspiracy and to blame Lord Reay in the matter? We are even 
more anxious than the London Times or the friends of Mr. Crawford to see him 
acquitted, but not injudiciously. We want the case to be decided by the Supreme 
Government after hearing both the sides. It is of no use deciding the case on 
the supposition that it is the outcome of a Brahman conspiracy and that Europeans 
will never do the things alleged against Mr. Crawford. His Excellency Lord 
Reay cannot therefore be blamed for the delay that has occurred in disposing of 
the case. The high-handed actions of Government officers have ‘been so far 
exposed, simply because His Excellency Lord Reay, who is a lover of truth, 
strong-minded and straightforward, is at the head of the local administration. 


16. The Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 24th February, writes :—Those 
| M4wmlatddrs. who have purchased their mémlats by * 

The fate of the Mémlatdérs voluntary bribes cannot of course be retained in their 

concerned in the Crawford offices. The number of such men is comparatively 
pasion re toGov- very small, but in dealing with them the Bombay 

seize this oppor- ’ | ee | 
tunity for separating execu- overnment are of course impaled on the horns of @ 
_ tive from judicial functions. dilemma. Government must either break their promise 
or retain these self-convicted Mdmlatdars in their 
magisterial offices. None of the branches of the dilemma is possible. The only 
way out of the difficulty lies, in our judgment, in seizing this opportunity for the 
separation of the executive and judicial functions for which the Indian National 
Congress has asked. The step would be highly beneficial to the people and the 
benefit would be a tangible return for the three lakhs of rupees that have been spent 
onthe Crawford inquiry which has brought forth only a ridiculous mouse after 
two months’ painful labour. Mr. Crawford has done something for the people, 
and in some places his services will be lovingly remembered ; but if his sudden 
and distressing fall becomes instrumental in inaugurating a reform in the 
direction. we have indicated, the people of this presidency: will be much indebted 
to the fallen civilian, whose career will be a beautiful illustration of how heavy 
misfortunes sometimes bring great blessings im their train. 


17. The Satya Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 24th February, asks why 

“Puree only eight of the Mamlatddrs concerned in the Craw- 

fate of rawford case and the ford case have been deprived, if the rumour be true, of 
the: Mamlatdérs' con> 4; «+. 9: - ) | i Pe 

in it. their judicial powers, and says that it does not under- 

_ a stand what work the Mémlatdérs are to do when they 

te deprived of their judicial powers. [The Dnydn Prakdsh (11),,in its issue of 
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the 28th February, says that the people are anxious to know what principle 
has been followed by Government in depriving only five Mémlatdars of. their 
magisterial powers, and whether that principle does or does not interfere with 
the assurances given to them by Government. | ae 


18. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 24th February, says :— 


| If Mr. Crawford has been found not guilty, it follows 
The effects of the Craw- that the witnesses for the prosecution were all liars 
ford case upon ag sen | and their evidence fabricated, and that they should be 
+ hen is vale 5, eae punished. These two are the immediate results of 
the enquiry. But the future consequences will be 

more dreadful. This case will supply ground for the anti-Natives to say that 
Natives, whatever their position, are unworthy of confidence, and no notice 
will hereafter be taken of even the meanest actions of Europeans and no heed 
will be paid tothe grievances of Natives, however loudly they may complain of 
them. The Crawford case is not the outcome of a Native conspiracy, as it is 
supposed to be by the Commissioners. How do they account for the connec. 
tion of many Europeans with this case? About two years ago we wrote 
against Mr. Crawford, at the same time recommending Government to chango 
the law regarding bribery. We then anticipated the present difficulties and 
cited some instances in point. It was found very difficult to procure evidence 
in the present case and some persons did actually deny everything at the 
eleventh hour. Particularly the Mimlatddrs were much afraid to give evidence, 
If they confessed there was the Honourable Mr. Justice Jardine to say that 
they should be deprived of their magisterial powers, and if they did not, they 
would incur the displeasure of Government. We are of opinion that those 
who told the truth are alone worthy of being believed in this case. Not only 
this, but we recommend Government to have full confidence in them hereafter, 
We consider those persons to be of a high moral character who atone for their 
immoral actions and confess them even at the risk of being publicly ridiculed 
and punished. Rdéo Séhebs Sindekar, Dabir and others who are severely attacked 
by the London Times and the aged Dnydnoba (Dnydn Prakash) which echoes its 
sentiments, deserve, in our opinion, to be given a grand pdn supd7 entertain- 
ment and to be presented with congratulatory addresses ; for, it was they 
who exposed and made known to the world things which kad become a subject 
of household talk for many years past. The Commissioners say that this isa 
conspiracy, but if our people had been able enough to form such a big conspiracy 
there would have been no necessity for a Commission to enquire into the Craw- 
ford case. Now that civilization has made so much progress and there is 80 
much intercourse between Her Majesty the Queen and her foreign subjects, and 
that public opinion has attained much importance, one will be at a loss to see 
Mr. Crawford acquitted when the evidence against him is ten times stronger 


than that which was found sufficient to send Hanmantrdo to the Yerowda jail for 
two years. | 


19. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 24th February, says that the 
re-appointment of the Honourable Mr. Latham to the 
Re-appointment of the Bombay Legislative Council will be unanimously ap- 
Honourable Mr. Latham tothe proved of by the public, that though he is an official 
Bombay Legislative Council : no Soe aaa 1] 
approved. : member of the Council his independence in it has we 
| been shown at the time of the recent discussion on the 
Bombay Municipal Bill, and that the people have come to the conclusion that it 


is more advantageous to them to have such independent, though official, members, 
on the Council. 


20. The same newspaper writes :—We are sorry that Mr. W. Lee- Warner, 
vecenill Secretary to the Bombay Government, is compelled by 
ae hg ng Legh dei a ill-health to take furlough for a year. By his ability 
ry e Bombay J : 

Government, and of Mr. and energy, as well as by the varied experience he has 
Monteath, his locum tenens. | gained in the districts and in Native States, he 
a well qualified to discharge the duties of Secretary 

the Political, Judicial and Educational Departments, His capacity has gain 
for him a position over the heads of not a few of his seniors in the Civil Service 
and he has maintained that position with credit to himself and advantage ‘0 


15. 


the State. We are glad that Mr. Lee-Warner is succeeded in his post by Mr. 
Monteath, His Excellency the Governor's Private Secretary. He too is a very 
able man, and his very appointment to the post by a Governor like His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay marks his fitness for it. 


91. The Bombay Samdchér (92), in its issue of the Ist March, says:—The 

| Second Judgeship in the Bombay Small Causes Court. 

A recommendation for fill- will shortly fall vacant by the retirement of Mr. 
ing up # vacancy which po Warden, and it will be nothing more than simple 
pwn of the Bombey all justice to Mr. Hormasji Daddbhdi, pleader, to bestow 
Couses Court. a permanent place on him in the arrangement that 
will be made. Mr. Hormas)ji is a successful pleader 
and has filled between the years 1874 and 1884 the post of an acting 
Judge of the Court no less than seven times. Notwithstanding this his claims 
have been passed over when making arrangements for filling up permanent 


appointments. 


22. The Pandit (162), in its issue of the 1st March, says:—The camp at 
me Quetta is like Bushire, Aden and some other camps out 
Batta to Pmt sepoys of British India. Quettais a very unhealthy place, 
a, at Quetta recom- here the extremes of heat and cold are to be found, 
| and a greater number of sepoys than in any other 
camp die here from the effects of bad weather. It is now the cold season and 
on account of extreme cold the sepoys must have abstained from a bath for the 
last three months and their bodies must be very unclean. Notwithstand- 
ing such a state of things, the sepoys at Quetta do not, like those at 
Aden, get batta in addition to rations. The weather at Quetta is moist and 
every sepoy is compelled to spend about three rupees every month in spirituous — 
drinks. A sepoy there gets, including rations, about 13 rupees per mensem, all 
of which he must spend to keep himself in health ; but, in order to be able to 
send some money to his family in India, heis obliged to underfeed himself and 
this partial starvation exposes him to diseases that soon close his career. The 
province of Sind is included in the Bombay Presidency, and yet the military 
sepoys there get batta. There is no good reason to exclude the sepoys located 
at Quetta from this favour, and it 1s to be hoped that Government will soon 
bestow it on them. 


23. The Vrittasdr (71), in ifs issue of the 25th February, says that a general 
ee _ notification has been published that the revision sur- 
ae ere vey of the land in the town of W4i will commence 
Wii. n suey ™ from a certain date, that the land-owners not being 
_ informed of the particular day on which their land 
will be re-surveyed they have to dance attendance on the surveyors, who do not 
survey their lands in the order of their distinctive numbers and do not mform 
the owners of the result of their re-survey, and that it is unjust to throw on the 
rayats the expenses of the revision survey, which is made solely in the interests of 
Government. The paper adds that it is not aware of any rule of the Survey 
Department or of any Government Resolution laying down that the expenses of 
land survey should be paid by the people. It will be oppression on the people 
if the Collector forcibly recovers from them these expenses. 


24. The Kannada Sundrte (144), in its issue of the 22nd February, writes :— 
| The Policé Superintendent of Kanara is no doubt 
A suggestion to the Police aware that the Shivardtri festival at Gokarn is fast 


Superintendent of Kénara i ewer 
dtnnesiion 22 ado ~ approaching. The gambling gentry of the district is 


the district, sure to muster strong at the place, which has become 

the head-quarters of some of the notorious and hardest 

gamblers, who carry on their nefarious trade till the festival ends, This is the 

Cause of all the thefts and other serious crimes that generally occur during the 

stival. Cannot the energetic Police Superintendent take any measures to 
Prevent this annual meeting of the gamblers? 


95. <A correspondent from Waduth, writing to the Vdrtdhar (19) in its. 


Thefts of crops at Waduth. 


issue of the 24th February, says that the agriculturists 
of Waduth have been suffering much annoyance and 


loss at the hands of about 40 robbers who have come from Vardhangad ang 
settled in the village called A’rphal, and that along with some twenty robbers 
who are inhabitants of A’rphal they recently cut down and renioved the crops 
of shélu extending over about seven acres, and remarks that it is the misfortune 
of the poor agriculturists that daring robberies should be committed under the 
British rule and that no attempt should be made by the police to check them, 
The paper requests Government to oblige the rayats by doing the needful in 


the matter without delay. 


Part Il.—EHducation. 


26. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 25th February, writes :—The 


Alleged inconsistency in 
the public utterances of His 
Excellency Lord Reay and 
the educational policy enun- 
ciated by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment in a_ resolution 
issued in response to a memo- 
rial from the inhabitants of 
Ahmednagar. 


resolution issued by the Bombay Government in re. 
sponse to a memorial from the inhabitants of Ahmed. 
nagar only reiterates the lines of policy foreshadowed 
by His Excellency Lord Reay in his speech at the 
Elphinstone College. Our only embarrassment on 
reading the speech and the resolution is that the 
spirit of the latter does not seem to be consistent with 
the assurance given by His Excellency in the speech 


that no retrenchment has’ been made or is contem- 
plated in the educational grant. The resolution breathes the same spirit of 
parsimony and illiberality towards education which Government were credited 
with before His Excellency Lord Reay made the speech. The settled policy of 
Government in regard to high schools is now stated to consist in “ the retention 
of certain model schools in which fees should be gradually raised and private 
benefactions invited, and the retention of high schools elsewhere only when the 
deficiency of the present receipts, as compared with the expenditure, 1s made up 
by increased fees, or by private benefactions, or by both.” In regard to lower 


secondary education the policy is “to retire in favour of private enterprise 
wherever it is possible to do so without injury to education.” This seems to 
us a very unhappy statement: of the Government policy, since as put here it 
makes the increase of fees, private benefactions and retirement in favour of pri- 
vate enterprise the principal elements of the policy, and gives quite a secondary 
place to education itself: But construing it by the light.of Lord Reay’s declared 
opinions we are unwilling to believe that education occupies a subordinate 


place in the estimation of Government. We do not think that Government 
are actuated by any distrust or fear of education such as is exhibited by certain 
reactionists. We own that they are in full sympathy with education and are 
not hostile to its progress. But in regard to the means of securing that pro- 
gress, we find a diversity in profession and practice. In his speech Lord. 
Reay was profuse in his promises, and even boasted that whatever departments 
suffered from the shears of retrenchment, education has not suffered and will 
not suffer from them. The resolution, on the other hand, makes the increase 
of fees and private benefactions the chief props of education, and should these 
props give way the death-knell of education would be sounded in no uncertain 
manner. This policy effects a compromise between the two opposing views of 
the out-and-out abolitionists on the one hand and the advocates of full mainten- 
ance of education on the other; and like most compromises it will not give full 
satisfaction to either party. We welcome it as far as it goes. The promise to 
maintain model high schools is a gain. The equipment of high schools on the 
most approved European methods (that is what we understand by the proposal 
to create model high schools) will be a decided improvement. We welcome 
the measure on the distinct understanding that the model schools proposed 
to be formed will really be brought to sucha state of efficiency as that of 
Eton, or Harrow, or Rugby, or any other of the public schopls in England 
or the Continent. The superior modes. of appliances of instruction, the 
highly refined discipline, the elevated tone of character, the inspiring nature of 
the surroundings and the other attributes which we are told characterize — 
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a good European public school must be infused into our model schools. We 
mean no disparagement of our present school managers when we say that 
none of our’ schools, Government or private, realize such an ideal. If an 
of the Government schools are to be made model schools, they will have to be 
remodelled a great deal before they can be made so. If Government regard 
their present high schools as efficient enough to serve as model institutions, we 
have no cause for rejoicing over the proposal. If the present schools are to be 
models, what must be the copies? The model must be perfect, containing all its 
component parts in a finished state. It must be really worthy ofits high position 
and should strike awe and reverence by its-superiority. With the other portion 
ofthe policy we cannot reconcile ourselves. No financial pinch which Govern- 
ment may feel justifies m our opinion the policy which is practically one of 
withdrawal. ‘The increase of fees has been pronounced by Mr. Chatfield him- 
self as the signal for the general emptying of our schools. As for any private 
benefactions, itis too much to expect the backward and comparatively poor 
communities in mofussil stations to make up an amount sufficient to permanently 
maintain a high school. The community of Ahmednagar petition for the reten- 
tion of the high school and Government chaff it as being ready to pay the price. 
We think that it will be little short of a miracle if these communities are able to 
keep up high schools at their own cost. It isno fault of the communities if the 
are not so ready. ‘They are yet in an infant condition, and they look for 
guidanee and support from Government. This guidance and support Govern- 
ment are as much interested in giving as the communities are in receiving them. 
Surely it is as much the duty as the interest of an enlightened Government to 
make its subjects enlightened, and if Government fail in this duty the conse- 
quences will not be felt by the people alone. True statesmanship consists in not 
merely devising clever measures, but in adapting them to local conditions. If 
Government perceive, as we cannot help thinking they do, that the increase of fees 
and private benefactions are impossible conditions on which to make the exist- 
ence of high schools depend, they ought not to be surprised if they are charged 
with a conscious endeavour to stop education. It is impossible to believe that 
Government are unconscious that the eventual result of their action will be 
the abolition of a large number of high schools and the non-appearance of any 
other institution of equal usefulness in their place. We sincerely regret 
that His Excellency Lord Reay, who has been so deservedly popular for his liberal 
instincts and upright administration, should have been identified with such a 
disastrous policy. We fear that His Lordship allows himself too readily to be 
impressed by some crochetty influences around him. If so, the sooner they are 
shaken off the better. | | a 


27. The same a” oem ete ya oe that the members of the 
0 aculty of Arts of our University have elected Rdo 
an pong lhe yer Saheb v. N. Mandlik to be their ace for the ensuing 
the Bombay University ap- year. It is a good selection, and we are all the more 
proved. ES glad because this is the first time in the history of 
our University when a Native gentleman, himself a distinguished alumnus of 
the leading Arts College of this presidency, has been chosen for this honour, 
hitherto conferred on Europeans. The University, as the highest seat of 
learning and intellectual activity, is concerned with no race and no class 
distinctions and is expected in all matters which come within its purview to 
deal with men without any reference to their race. In selecting a Native 
gentleman as Dean in Arts the members of that Faculty have shown that they 
are mindful of the principle which the University is expected to adopt, and 
they have moreover set an example which, it is to be hoped, will be followed by 
other bodies. [Several other papers approve of, Mr. Mandlik’s election as Dean 
in Arts of the ombay University.} 7 


28. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 24th February, writes :— 
4 ‘It is sad that the Bombay University authorities, 
Rania , University after an experience of 30 years of the working of that 
sty for ne om Mayda coe institution, should be unable to regulate the conduct 
granting grace-marks, Of its examinations and to prevent sudden fluctuations 
ey ey. in the tests and other freaks which inflict undeserved’ 
dship and injustice on candidates. We need not go into the details of these 
Con 1851-5 | 
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irregularities. They are all well-known. Some 55 students, who apparenti 

failed at the last Matriculation, are now declared to have passed, and this has 
been the result of a protest of the Principal of one of the schools against the 
Sanskrit portion of that examination. ‘The paper in Sanskrit is believed to hayg 
been irrationally hard, and the examiner, by setting it, is shown to have proved 
his unfitness for that duty. But thisis not the only instance. The Second 
Examination in Medicine was equally difficult as only 9 out of 63 candidates 
passed ; and the inference is inevitable that the class was either exceptionally 
stupid and ill-taught, or that the examination was unreasonably. hard. [s 
it impossible to take any general precaution by which to regulate the standard 
reasonably ? The test may be raised deliberately and with previous intimation, 
but such haphazard and unexpected interference with it, simply at the whim or 
caprice of one or more of the examiners, is little short of stabbing the poor 
students in the dark and entailing on them needless labour and waste of time, 
money and energy. In giving up its control over the results and in abo. 
lishing the system of granting grace-marks, by which evident injustice and 
hardship were corrected, the Syndicate seems to us to have acted unwisely; 
and in one or two cases, we believe, it had this year to actually grant grace. 
marks in spite of the abolition of that system. If it 1s impossible to constitute 
a board of examiners with some elements of permanency in it, ensuring a 
reasonable degree of continuity of tests similar to what we are told exists in 
England, or if it be not practicable to exercise supervision over the question- 
papers before they are printed and set, the grace-marks system ought to be 
reverted to and all doubts and disputes avoided by a fixed maximum number of 
marks being granted to make up the minimum required by the standard asa 
means of meeting a possible error in the assessment of answers by the examiners 
and preventing the failure of a candidate who had virtually passed the exani- 
nation. The soundness and the force of this principle have been practically 
admitted by the amendments which have been effected in the results of some of 
the recent examinations, independently of the opinions of the examiners, 
Why then should not the old rule be revived? We have at the head of the 
University a Vice-Chancellor of practical kuowledge and sagacity. Dr. Macki- 
chan has already done much for the hard-worked candidate. We hope that he 


may now have the opportunity of improving the system, or at least of placing 
it so far as may be beyoud the reach of individual whim or caprice. 


29. A correspondent of the Kunnadd Suvéarte (144), in its issue of the 


22nd February, remarks :—Having resided in other 
Educational officers inthe districts for a long time, I am able to say that the 


Kanara District and their . | . | 
ssilede  tomabie petvale educational officers there do not give so much trouble 


schools. to private educational institutions as in this out-o- 


the-way North Kénara District, which is far behind 
others, as far as education is concerned. 


30. Another correspondent, writing to the same newspaper, says :—Private 
school enterprise, it seems, has become to the Educational Department of this 
district what the modern electro-homeopathy seems to prove to allopathy, or 


what in another line free-thought has been to the order of priesthood. If 
private institutions are permitted to succeed, the immediate step Government 
would take would be, as the Department seems most certainly to believe, 
abolish a number of Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectorships. Such an ides 
seems ridiculous on the very face of it. Still I am sorry that this foolish ides 
is entertained in all seriousness by the Educational Department here. 4° 

hence its otherwise unaccountable opposition to private educational enterpri® 
I assure the educational officers that they need not beso nervous at the thought 
of the prosperity of private institutions, for it cannot go against their interest 
Government will have to keep an inspecting staff, even though each and every 
school in the district may happen to be under private management. The only 
difference will be that the inspecting staff will cease to exercise that sw 
uncontrolled power which it now possesses over the fate of hundreds ° 
wretchedly ill-paid school-masters. Perhaps here it is that the shoe pinché 
But I assure officers that they need not despair so soon. It ‘will take at leas! ' 
century more for private enterprise, under such direct. and official oppositio?: 

grow into a body able enough to manage all the schools of Kénara. Hea 
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this unseemly opposition is quite unnecessary at-such an early stage. And even 
if they persist in their opposition, I emphatically declare that it will be im- 
possible for them to put down this most useful and necessary enterprise not- 
withstanding all their underhand dealings, as it has already taken deep roots 
_in the soil of benighted Kanara, 


‘Part IT].—Railways. 


31, The Din Bandhw (7), in its issue of the 24th February, writes :—The 
| Honourable Mr. Scoble, so well-known for his certain 
Falsity of the remark judicial measures, and amongst them for his Debtors’ 


made by the Honourable Mr. ) T4s 4 ‘ 
Seoble that no Native third- Act, has lately, after a most laborious diving into the 


lass passenger travels be- Mysteries of railway figures, arrived at the conclusion 
yond forty-one miles at a that no Native third-class passenger travels beyond 
stretch pointed out. _ forty-one miles at a stretch. Weshall for the present 

confine our remarks to Poona and Bombay. Poona is 
119 miles from Bombay ; therefore no third-class passenger travels from Poona 
to Bombay or vice versd, because no third-class passenger travels beyond forty- 
one miles. Had the Honourable Mr. Scoble looked into the statistics of the 
Bombay population, or had he enquired of the Railway Company how many 
third-class passengers travel between the two stations, he would have imme- 
diately Heswvered the falsity of his most astounding proposition. Nearly 
210,000 third-class passengers travel every month between Bombay and Poona. 
Mr. Scoble’s object in arriving at the above-mentioned proposition was to 
show that there was no necessity for providing latrines in third-class carriages. 
There is an unanimous cry that in most of the Indian railways the comforts of 
third-class passengers are not at all attended to, and this cry having reached the 
higher quarters, has produced the proposition in question to stifle public opinion. 
We have shown that the statement is not at all tenable and wait to see what 
further measures are adopted by Government to compel railway companies 
to make third-class travelling more comfortable than itis at present. -_ 


32. The Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 27th February, once 

‘more recommends that the speed of the Indian mail 

trains should be increased in order to effect a saving 

of time that is pow unnecessarily consumed, observing 

that the mail train on the B. B. & C. I. Railway leaving Coldba at 6 p.m. takes 

an hour and a quarter to pass the Bandora station, and that this long delay can, 
be easily curtailed. : 


Acceleration of the Indian 
mail trains suggested. 


Part [V.—Munictpalitres. 


33. The Shiv: Shwdj2 (61), in its issue of the 22nd February, expresses 
—— satisfaction with the recent municipal ward elections 
__ Wonlifications of votersand in Poona, says that the system of electing their repre- 
ndidates for municipal : ; 
commissiqnerships. sentatives by the people being a new one in India 
the right of voting should not be extended so soon to 
the ignorant and illiterate classes, that if persons knowing how to read and write 
were alone allowed to vote. they would not abuse the privilege, and that the 
progress of education would be encouraged thereby, and asks whether it is not 
hecessary for Government to rule that candidates for municipal commissioner- 
ships should be educated men and should possess a good knowledge of the 
English language. 


384. <A correspondent, writing to the Gujardti (78) in its issue of the 24th 
February, says:—I assure you that the much-abused 
pleader-members of the Surat Municipal Corporation 
are the real friends of local self-government and that 
they try their utmost to prevent people from making the municipal department 
a0 easy field for patronising the lucky folks who are intimate with certain high 
officials in this city. This you will at once infer from the report of the municipal 
Meeting of the 3lst ultimo. The way in which a high and responsible officer 
efended the municipal secretary, when the irregularities and the inaccuracies 
of the latter’s diary had made the document utterly useless for municipal record, 


Local gelf- government at 
Surat, 
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is simply astounding. This, coupled with the same gentleman’s unparliamentary 
manner of addressing the chairman, has placed it beyond question that the reg] 
enemies of local self-government are some officials and their adorers and not the 
much-maligned Vakils, How some Government officials, high and low, try to 
make local self-government a farce by means scarcely justifiable, I will say 
hereafter. | 


35. The same newspaper writes :—The recent general municipal elections 
in Ahmedabad must have convinced the enemies of 
Recent general municipal local self-government of the anxiety of the mofussil 
rage - ee B 7 Native public to take part in the management of 
aa "municipal affairs. It is really creditable to Ahmedabad 
government. : , 
that the voters and the candidates for election should 
have displayed the same interest in the elections there as that shown in Bombay 
on a similar occasion last month. The different candidates in Ahmedabad sent 
letters to the voters in their respective. wards asking them to vote for them, 
and even lectured before voters’ meetings about the work. they would do ag 
municipal commissioners, In many cases the candidates, who had secured the 
confidence of the voters at such meetings, have succeeded in being returned to 
the corporation. This fact clearly shows that the voters ean be duped no. longer 
by those who seek their suffrages, The seed of local self-government in this 
country was sown only a short time back by the illustrious Lord Ripon, and it is 
certainly gratifying to the Native public to find the mofussilites appreciating 
the boon so highly within such a short time. The interest evinced by the public 
in municipal elections will not to a great extent fail in bringing nearer the time 
for the extension of the rights enjoyed by it as regards the management of its 
provincial affairs, signs of the approach of which seem to be looming in the 
distance. {The Ahmedabad papers also express satisfaction with the result of 
the recent municipal elections in their town. | — 


86. The Nydyadarshak (122), in its issue of the 25th February, complains of 
some Government and municipal servants having used 
A complaint in connection their influence on behalf of some candidates and of 
with the general municipal having been present at some polling stations on the 
elections recently held in ; e . 
Abusdebed. occasion of the general municipal elections held in 
Ahmedabad on the 15th and 18th February, in con- 
travention of a Government resolution on the subject, and of some irregularities 
practised at some of the polling offices, says that it is prepared to give the names 
of the defaulting Government and municipal servants and to prove the complaint 
made by it, and requests the Bombay Government to ask it directly to give an 
explanation instead of asking the municipal president of Ahmedabad about it, 
The Ahmedabad Times (86) of the 26th February also complains of Govern- 
ment servants taking part in the recent municipal elections in Ahmedabad in 
contravention of a resolution on the subject, and hepes that the Government of 
His Excelleney Lord Reay will duly punish the defaulters in. order to set a0 
example to other Government servants. | 


37. The Hindustan (108), in its issue of the 24th February, disapproves 
of the Dékor Municipality levying a tax of one anna 
on every pilgrim to the town, points out the necessity 
| for exempting or levying a nominal fee from poor 
plazas such as those from Umreth and other neighbouring villages, the 
hebarids and others, and requests the municipality and Mr, Sheppard, Com- 
missioner, N. D., to attend to the matter. ay 


A suggestion to the Dékor 
Municipality, 


Part V.—Native States. 


38. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 18th February, publishes 

a letter addressed by Mr. P. V, Témbolkar to Hi 

A request to His Highness Highness the Mahéraja Scindia of Gwalior, in which 
ae Pn gg pasar Fa _ the writer gives a history of the sanad obtained by the 


India great-great-grandfather of the present Mahéréja from 


the then Moghal Emperor A'lamgir, in which thé 
Emperor had consented to prevent cow-killing in the country extending fram 
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the eastern to the western sea and bounded on the north and on the south by 

the Himalaya and the Vindhia mountains respectively, and earnestly requests His 
Highness to find out the sanad from old records and to urge the British Govern- 
ment to carry it out, inasmuch as Her Majesty Queen Victoria has assumed the 
title of the Empress of India in a grand Darbér held at Delhi in 1877, this title 
being formerly borne by the Moghal Emperors. 


39, A correspondent of the Pandté (162), in its issue of the Ist March, 
says :—Dacoities are committed every month at one 
or two villages of the Ambéh Pargana of the Bhivand 

district in the Gwalior State. The villages of Kan- 
héri, Gaheli, Gingirakhi, Gdto, Moghna, Madanpura and several others have 
suffered from this evil and the dacoits have not been yet arrested. In the 
time of the late Mahdérdja Jay4ji Rao Scindia, the State was free from this crime, 
which has appeared since his death on account of the separation of civil and 
criminal authority which was then vested in the person of the Subha of a zilla. 


40. The Rdjyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 26th February, publishes a 
a... petition drawn up by its editor and proprietor, Mr. 

Poe: gg ee gir Girjd4shankar Kashirdm Dvivedi, a native of Kathié- 
setition prepared by the War, and addressed to His Excellency Lord Reay on 
editor and proprietor of the behalf of the 50 lakhs of people of Kathidwér, who, he 
Réjyabhakt newspaper to His gays, suffer from innumerable hardships, injustice and 
ae Lord Keay on calamities. The petition, which is about to be pre- 
26 sented to His Excellency and of which the first 
instalment only is now given, states that the Kathidwar public suffers more 
hardships than the slaves of Africa, that it envies the neighbouring British 
subjects enjoying independence and pure justice which it does not enjoy, that 
numerous cases have happened in the province in which the mighty have with 
the help of Government, political officers crushed down the weak, and that 
the Political Department is the source of the innumerable hardships and the 
slavery of the Kathidwadris, and that it would be difficult to find among the 
Native Princes in the province more than one or two Rajas who have not kept 
mistresses, have not given themselves up to drink, have not been puppets in 
the hands of their Karbbdris and who wish to make their subjects happy. 
The petition in question is published by the editor in order that out of the 
thousands of persons who, he says, have given information with their signatures 
attached thereto and at their own risk, those who may be timid may have an 
opportunity of withdrawing and those who may be bold may come forward 


in the matter. 


Dacoities in the Gwalior 
State. 


41. Thesame newspaper says that the political officers in K4thidwér are day 
; ___ by day becoming more and more powerful and tyrannical 
ea bag Pog iat in the matter of their sway over the Native Princes in 
officers sah Po that province, complains of their interference in the 
matter of the nomination of Karbharis by the Native 
Princes, which interference it thinks to be illegal, quotes the instance of the 
appointment of Mr. Maganl4l as Karbhari in Jdmnagar, of Mr. Hematrdm in 
Dhrol, of Mr. Sd4malbhai in Mangrol, of Mr. Chunildl in Péliténa, of Mr. Ratildl 
i Wadhwan, and of Mr. Haribhdi in Jundgad in support of its complaint, points 
out the disadvantages accruing to the Rdéjds and to the Political Agency by the 
homination as Kdrbhdris of men chosen of by the political officers, and remarks 
that until the powers of the latter, who are military men, be fixed by Government, 
such misconduct is not likely to be stopped. The paper remarks that it is said 
at there is an old Government resolution which forbids the appointment of 
Persons serving in the Political Agency to Kdérbhariships in Native States, cannot 
Understand wh y the resolution in question is not enforced, and adds that 
Yernment should take speedy measures in the matter. [The Hitechchhu (80) 
of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 28th February, complains of the Political 
sents lording it over the Native Princes and of their interference in all the 
‘tairs of the latter, points out the necessity for Government defining their 
Work with the Rajas, and hopes that Government will move in the matter in 
order to stop the Native Princes from continuing as slaves of these officers. }. 
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42. Inacontroversy between the Din Mant (74) newspaper of Broagh 

and the Nydyadarshak (122), the latter, in its issue of 

_ a sg tment ~ Parag the 25th February, observes:—The Din Mani, which 

9 bribe the Political Agency. writes in advocacy of the Rédhanpur State, says that 

| the Political Agency has not reported much againgt 

the management of that State. We do not at once believe this statement to be 

true. ‘A few months ago, when the camp of the Agency was at Radhanpur, 

the Chopdér of the State went to the camp at night with a bag of rupees. He fel] 

down, having struck agaihst a peg of the tent, and the rupees were scattered on 

the ground. What has become of these rupees?” If the advocate of Raddhan. 
pur gives asatisfactory explanation of the matter, we shall thank him for it. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Pres,, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
12th March 1889. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 2nv MARCH 1889. 


List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


—— 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place-of publication. of copies 


‘issued. 


- 


AnoLo-Mara’TH!, 


The Pramod Sindhu ... eee eee Umréwati (Amrdoti).. 
», Vaidarbh ... ev aes ...| Akola : 
», Varhéd (Berér) Samachar ».| Do. 


Marka THI, 


The Shetakari ... sa “ ...| Umréwati (Amréoti).. 
», Shuddha Varhadi... ...| Akola... nal 


» sSuryakant ‘ve oe .s-| Bllichpur 


eee ae 


1. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 23rd February, writes :—The Ist . 
- - _. of April next is fixed for the election of members of 
val elections in Ber. -~= the municipalities in Berér. If we recollect well, the 
rules under which the elections are to be held 
provide that the list. of voters shall be prepared and published at least sia weeks 
before the date fixed for them. Now the order communicating the date for 
dections was received, at least by the Akola Municipal Committee, on the 14th. 
instant, 1.¢., only one day previous to the six weeks immediately preceding 
the date fixed for elections. That municipality has therefore only one day to 
prepare and publish the lists of voters! Further, under the rules, the lists of 
voters are to be prepared by the secretary of the committee or such officer: as: 
the Deputy Commissioner may appoint. Now the latter officer had not, if we 
are not incorrectly informed, up to the 15th instant designated any. person to. 
prepare the lists. The municipality had no legally appointed: secretary, the- 
result being that not only little or no time was-allowed for the publication and: 
Preparation of the lists, but there was no person who could with: auathorit 
and legality prepare and publish them. When such instances happen, it is. hig 
time that ae should avail themselves of non-official assistance, if for 
no other reason, to stop the complaints made by the people. For if the 
hon-official public were to be less vigilant than Government officers, it would be 
less severe towards the latter, seeing that it is subject to the same failings 


wae in its imagination have been the peculiar qualifications of the official. 
808, 


2. The same newspaper says that a a Be Commissioner of a certain 

r istrict illegally confined an accused person in a dark 
mati canton in a certain room, and that when the Resident wrote to the Judicial 
Party ‘a _ = | Cone, Commissioner, Colonel Mackenzie, to enquire into the 
Rissioner in Borde, ™ matter, the latter asked the clerk of the court of 
the Deputy Commissioner in question to give an 
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explanation. The proper person, the paper observes, who should have been 
asked to furnish an explanation is the Deputy Commissioner. No doubt some 
lazy Deputy Commissioners get important things done by their clerks, but this 
practice cannot but be condemned. It is quite undesirable that a clerk of the 
court should be entrusted with highly important work. Ifthe Judicial Com. 
missioner had properly considered the matter, he would certainly have seen his 
mistake in asking for an explanation from the’clerk of the court in the caso 


in question. 


G. M. SA’THE’, | 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native-Preés, 
12th March 1889. 


No. 10 or 1889. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE. PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY | 


For the Week ending 9th March 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Perwdicals. 


— 


| “sae ; = Number of 
Names of Newspapers. Place * publication. Edition. Copies issued. 


ENGLISH. 


1 ' The Indian * aagauatea 
2 |» Mahratta.. 

3 Ug ROE se 

‘3 Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 
, janik Sabha ... 

D | Sind Times 


..| Bombay 
... Poona . 


.; Karachi % 


ts Bi-weekly " 


...| Poona... 


...| Quarterly 
1 archi 


-| Bi-weekly 


ANGLO-MARATHI. 


| The Bodh Sudhakar .... 
Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra ae 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyanodaya “as 
Dnyan Prakash . 
Indu Prakash _... 
Jagad-hitechchhu 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhakar oe 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak 
Telagu Mitr& 
Vartahar ... 


MARATHI. 


| The Arunodaya& 
A'ryavart 
Bakul ___... 
Belgaum Saméchér 
Chanddnshu : 
are 
itragupta ve 
j Dhérwar Vritt os 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dnyan Sa 

= ~ 

win u Punch ... 
Hitechchhu i 
Holkar Sark4r Glemstie .. 
Jagadédarsh_ - ... 
Jagan Mitr& vac 
Kaérwér ee 
Katdksh . a 
Kesari 


eS se 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahér4shtra Kokil 
y Mah4r4shtra Mitra 
y» Maharashtra Vritt 
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— Kolhapur 


Poona .. 


...| Nasik . 

ei Thana ... 

.».| Bijapur 

...| Indore... aa 
sl Ahmednagar .. 
...| Ratnagiri «ee 
...| Sholépur = «»» 
...| Karwar a 
..| Poona... 


Do. wee 


ue Dhulia 


Do. ..- 


wa Satara... 


‘Do. ... 
Do, Vee 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


“ 


ee 


Numer of 
Copies issued 


MARA’ THI— continued, 


The Nagar Saméachfr ... 
» Nasik Vritt 
» Nydy& Sindhu 
» Pandhari Mitré . 
», Poona Vaibhav ... 
», rrabodh Chandrika 
5, Prabodh Ratna ... 
i eee tes 
5 rune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Masik 
Pustak ioe 
» Raghava Bhushana 
» Ramdas ... 
5» sachchidénand 
9 Satya Mitra 
» satyé Shodhak 
99 Satyé Sudha si 
» Sholapur Samachar 
»» Shri Shivaji 
5, Shubh Suchak 
», sudhdkar 
» Suryodaya... bas 
» Vengurla Vritt 
»»  Vidushak . 
» Vidya Vilés a 
»» Vividh Dny&n Vistér 
» Vrittadhdra 
»  Vrittamdla 
99 Vritias4r coe: eee 
»  Vritt Sudha... 
»  VWyapdrottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA ‘Tl, 


Din Mani ... 
Dny4n Sudha _... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi ne 
Kathidwar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhb4r 
Sury&’ Prakash 


GUJARATI. 


‘The Ahmedabad Times 
Akhbdre Khamb4yat 
Akhbé4re Sodagar 
Anonymous 
A'ryi, Dharm Prakish ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak .,., 
Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra... 
Broach Sam4char 
Buddhi PrakAsh .. 
Chakravak i 
Chandraprakadsh ., 
DA&tardun .. 

Deshi Mitr’ 
Dny4noday& +0 
Dny4n Vardhak , 
Duniyddad 
hag ae 

Gap Sa 
Goraks ak. ve 
Gujarat Monthly Je ournal 
Gul Afsh4n fea 
Hindusthén i re 
J&me Jamshed ... “i 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartamdan .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind 
K4side Mumbai . 
Kelavni ... 
Khambat Saméchér | 
Kohinur | nee 
Madhamékh 
Madhur Vachan 
Manaranjak 
N ityénand 


-—— 


...| Ahmednagar .. 
...| Nasik .. aie 
ee Ahmednagar .. 

..| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poowa ... 

| Jalgaon 


Bars ... 
Islampur 


eo-| Poon ... 
...| Yeola .. 
...| Bijapur 
...| Bombay 
...| Poona ... 
...| Ratnagiri 
...| Karwar 
..| Shol&pur 
cd BOOED ci 
vee] ALATA ... 
..| Pen 
..| Lhana... 
...| Vengurla 
| Marad . 
..| Kolhapur 
...| Bombay 
cock. BA ice 
_..) Satara... 
ee ees 
...| atara .. 
.| Bombay 


...| Broach... eit 
..| Ahmedabad ... 
cost BRPAS 4; cl 
..| Ahmedabad ... 
,..| Bombay 
...| Surat ce 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
.... Wadhwan 
nae Rajkot 
...| Bombay 

| Surat 


Do. 


| Ahmedabad ... 


Broach 


Do. 


es Ahmedabad ee 
...| Dohad ... 
| Surat 


...| Month iy 
.| Weekly .. 


Do. 


a Monthly . ss 


4 Re -weekly 
.| Weekly... 
Do. 


ng Monthly... 
| Weekly . 
Do. 


im Monthly 
.| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


‘a Monthly .., 


Tri-weekly 


Monthly ... 


ae Weekly ... 


Do. 


‘ Monthly .. v9 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


: , Number of 
Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Copies issue. 


GusaRa’TI—continued. 


The Nure Elam “ ove ..| Bombay -»-| Monthly ..- 
» Nydyadarshak _... “ — | Ahmedabad ... Weekly ... 
, Pakhvddydni Majah - + oe 

, Parsi Punch a - 

, . Praja Mata a eee ies ..| Ahmedabad 
Praja Mitra see im se ...| Surat 

, Rajyabhakta __... eee oes .. | Bombay 

. Rewa Kaéntha Samachar... ... «| Godhra 

, Samsher Bahadur... ...| Ahmedabad 

» satya Mitra oes oe ove oes 

» satyavakta oe 

» satyodaya ie ve 

» saurashtra Darpan bes 

» Shrimdli Shubhechzhbak 

» stri Bodh ... or vas 

5, Stri Sadbodh Ratna 

‘ Subodh Prak4sh ... jas ae ‘ah 
Svadesh Bandhu...._... es ..-| Mahudha 

, svadesh Vatsal ... sisi e+  — oee| Bombay 

,, Udichya Hitechchhu Patri _.. --| Ahmedabad 

,, Vidnyd4n Vilas... ei e »oe| Rajkot 

», Vidya Mitra sei oe ose ...| Bombay 

Yajdan Parast.... an es sol. Do, 


99 


99 
99 


99 


ANGLO-KA'NARESE. | 
The Kannada Suvarte...  ... ... | ».| Bombay 


Ka'NARESE. 

‘The Chandroday& iad ivi . ..| Dharwar 
Havyak Subodh .., - “ie 

Karnatak Patra ... 

Rasik Ranjini a eis ven Jia sia i ae 

Satya Vritt ‘sy oe ae vr . eee sw: ee 

- ANGLO-SANSKRIT. : 

The Girv4na Tarangini i i ..| Dharwar... ~_—....! Fortnightly 


HInpDIl. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... ee ‘ie | Rewah... ss. ...| Fortnightly 
, Brahma Patrika ... ove ss: eee ROOM soe vas .| Monthly ... - 
» Ratnaprakash Ratlan .., ees ...( Ratlam “es ...| Weekly ... 
»» Sugrihini ... ove ane “a ee ae ---| Monthly ... 


URpo. | 

The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlim ie ...| Weekly ..- 
Charkhari Akhbar sae .. eof Rew&h... ...  ...| Fortnightly 
Dhar State Gazette ae 260 ...| Dhar ... sili ...| Weekly ... 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra a aa: 
Kushful Akhbar... —~ ee .-| Bombay ‘ide wa oe 


PERSIAN. | 
The Thi .... Bn coeces - ...| Karachi “ ...| Weekly .... 


ARABIC, | 
The Nukhbat-El-Akhbar _... io .| Bombay ...| Weekly ... 


ENGLISH, MAra'THI AND HINDI. 
The Paidit ... sn ree san ..| Bombay 7 ...| Weekly ... 


MARATHI AND GUJARATI. 
The Baroda Vatsal _... ne me ..| Baroda ...| Weekly ... 


Urpu AND PERSIAN. 
The Khayir Khahe Islam _... ..| Bombay Monthly... 


SINDI. | : 

165 | The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi re A RED 360 
166 » Muin-ul-Islam _... a. aa a ‘js ee A 200 
167 » Sind Sudhar sai es ee a. : ee gg 00 


a 


_ Notes, —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Psper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, , 


(, 


Otticial Spelling List of the Bombay eee One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 

or 4) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(4% = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 

aever placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 

a ately necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
ith a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that seeps in the 


AO Ee RD Ree et ee RE A CO AE ON AN SA EY 
° - _ . —_ 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Adininistration. 


1. The Dnydn Sdgar (28), in its issue of the 4th March, says :—There is 
not the least doubt that if Government treat the 
Necessity for the Indianad- Jognle of India in opposition to their wishes, there 
ministration being consonané will be produced in the country s d th 
with the wishes of the people. Ae ; : y some day or other 
. men like George Washington, who will inspire the 
people with patriotism and achieve their freedom. Considerate Englishmen 
like Mr. Gladstone admit that the days have gone by when such a large mass 
of educated Natives could, by hook or by crook, be kept under control. There 
: are, however, some Englishmen who fondly imagine that England, who does 
not yield even to her sister country Ireland, will not let the barbarians in India 
do any harm to her, but properly speaking there is no comparison between the 
two countries, Compared with India, Ireland is but a dot in the map of the 
world or like a clod of earth in front of a mountain. What is true of Ireland 
with its sterile land, bad climate and poor inhabitants cannot hold good in the 
case of India with its fertile land and &rors of people. What a great disparity 
there is between powerful India, where the mere mention of the word ‘ cartridge’ 
caused rivers of blood to flow and the Topiwdlds (lit. wearers of hats ; Europeans) 
to flee away for very life, and the poor and raving Ireland ! Strange is the prowess 
of the people of India! Once they entertain the desire of having anything, Indian 
heroes will put aside their mutual differences and will even shed blood for the 
sake of its fulfilment. Did caste distinction come in the way in 1857? Pieces 
of bread were circulated from village to village without any let or hindrance. 
Nota single Musalman looked askance when Vishvdsréo Peshwa was placed on 
the throne of Deilu. Did the Hindus receive assistance from the Topiwdlds when 
a flood of blood was created on the field of Pdénipat of world-wide reputation ? 
The Mahomedans are trying hard to obstruct the Indian National Congress and 
some Anglo-[ndiaa newspapers are instigating them, and with a view to ridicul- 
ing it are meanly giving a national assembly like the Congress epithets such as a 
“Hindu Congress” and others. This, instead of damping our spirit, will serve 
to sharpen our efforts for the accomplishment of our aim and object. There are 
krors of Hindus occupying different parts of the country from the Himdlaya 
to Cape Comorin, speaking different dialects and languages and belonging to 
different classes, and they are bound together by ties of. brotherhood which 
under the kind British rule are getting day by day moreand more close. All of 
us believe in the same religion and worship the ‘same gods, though in different 
languages. Our brotherhood is thus proved to be very ancient and we have 
all of us the same grievances and the same joys. Though, therefore, not only 
the Musalmans but even the Pdérsis, Eurasians, Jews and other alien races were 
to propitiate the Huglish people and become their favourites, they would, we 
are sure, be able to do us no harm whatever. Itis absurd to first educate the 
people alittle and give them a taste of local self-government and then to with- 
draw from them these benefits and to think of ruling over them by keeping 
them under the thumb. Before this we were in a condition of ignorance, and 
consequently we did not understand the tactics of the wily British rulers and 
so everything went on smoothly. But now that we have got the light of 
knowledge, shall we be groping our way in*the dark? Corrupt British officers 
have begun to appear to us like enemies and the present retrenchment policy 
in the Educational Department has become unbearable. Under these circum. 


stances the administration of the country must be conducted on principles 
approved of by us. 


2. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 7th March, disputes the 
ai ari ac truth of the assertion said to be made by many Anglo- 
ndia by Goverment and itz indians that the English have acquired dominion in 
baselessness. India by means of the sword, considers the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of the British Indian Empire - 

‘0 be due rather to the ignorance and want of unity prevailing among the natives 
of the country than to the bravery and heroism of the English people, whose 
‘trength in India, the paper says, lies in the disunion and ignorance of their Native 
Subjects, and remarks that the English are afraid that if the people of India 


‘re educated they will have a hard struggle with them, and that with a view to 
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avoid it they are encouraging ignorance and mutual feuds among them and 
have taken precautionary measures such as the passing of the Arms’ Act, the 
restriction that in the army Natives shall not be promoted beyond a certain 
rank, the rule that the European and British soldiers should not be furnished 
with the same kind of weapons, the exclusion of Natives from volunteer corps 
and from posts of executive power and the rest. The paper adds that the 
people are, however, educated and clearly see the deception practised by Gov. 
ernment, that if they were not loyal the measures taken by Government b 
way of precaution would be of no avail, and that the distrust of the subject. 
people by the British rulers is unnecessary, as the former heartily wish for the 
company of the latter, at least for a century more. 


8. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 3rd March, writes :—Indig 
was ignored in the Queen’s speech, and the reason 
inline tila tae. ie assigned 18 that if was owing to the prosperity which 
Queen’s speech and remarks prevailed there at present | What happy news this for 
thereon. our Finance Minister and the local Governments who 

are scrambling over /ékhs of rupees of the revenue to 
adjust their respective balance sheets and to keep together the body and soul of the 
administrative machinery, and dragying to the brink of the provincial precipice 
such luxuries as public education and medical relief amidst a population ‘which 
counts the ignorant at 95 per cent. and whose indigenous modes of medication 
excite the horror of Englishmen and Englishwomen! OQne is at a loss to 
know what to say to this degree of knowledge of the India Office as to the 
affairs of India and this mode ot dealing with the affairs of her millions. If 
England had to bear any share of the cost of the Indian Government, as we 
submit she is bound to bear at least a half share of its imperial charges, all would, 
as if by magic, begin to go straight, and such transparent treatment, or rather 
ill-treatment, of grave Indian questions as that which is illustrated in the present 
instance would become impossible. What more significant hint is needed for 
the Indian party ? [Some other newspapers also consider this explanation of 
the omission of India from the Queen’s speech poor and unsatisfactory, and 
say that India is far from prosperous. | 


4, The Indu Prakdsh (12) of the 4th March is very glad that the 
rievances of India in respect to the increase in the 
_ The prospect of reduction salt-duty from Rs. 2 to Rs. 24 have attracted atten- 
- inthe salt-duty hailed with |. . 4 4. sad z 
"delight. tion in Parliament, though they have been unheeded 
by tlre Government of India, and says that it 18 
astonishing that the Supreme Government should not have even dreamt of 
reducing the duty when the fact of the diminished consumption of that article 
having been the consequence of the rise in the duty was clearly before their eyes, 
and that even though the duty be now reduced the peuple will not credit 
Government with anxiety for the welfare of the subject-people, but will consider 
it to be a victory gained by the Indian National Congress and will thank it for 
the same. [Several other papers express delight at the prospect of reduction i 
the salt-duty held out by the reply given by Lord Cross to a question in 
Parliament on the subject.] 


Reasons set forth for the 


5, The same newspaper writes :—The assuranco recently given by Lord 
Crossin the House of Lords that the salt-duty would 

Lord Cross’ assurance re- be reduced at an early date shows that the India 
garding the reductionin the Office and the Government of India are beginning to 


lt-dut d - , ; 
vas pe His Lasdehis to a find that. the people of India were right when they 


it out. protested strongly against the inerease in the salt-duty 

effected by Lord Dufferin. How far Lord Cross will 
be able to carry out this assurance it is difficult to say, for the position of our 
finances is by no means such that the Government of India will be easily able to 
lessen any of the burdens it has imposed upon the people. 


6. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 3rd March, writes :—There 
is hope fora Government so long as it has the courage to acknowledge a mit 
take and to correct it. The raising of the salt-duty was a mistake as much from 
the revenue as from the humanitarian point, - The public press in India almost 


= 


ynanimously objected to the enhancement. We showed in these columns as 
lainly as could be that a reversal of the Ripon-Baring policy would not last 
And sooner than we expected we are now promised a complete vindication of 
that policy. May the lesson last longer than the mistake! It is a hopeful sign, 
as we have said, that in this matter the authorities do not cling to their mistake. 
But we wish they saw a little beyond the revenue point of it. Do they not see 
what this threatened loss in revenue means? It means disease and possibly 
death for thousands of human beings, and many more thousands of cattle. 


7. The Indu Prakdsh (12) of the 4th March and many other papers of the 
week censure Sir Edward Watkins for charging the 
natives of India in general with being favourably 
disposed towards the Russians and keeping in their 
houses portraits of Their Imperial Majesties the Czar 
and the Czarina and those who exert themselves in the cause of the Indian 
National Congress with receiving money from Russia, and challenge him to 
substantiate his accusations. , 


Sir Edward Watkins and 
alleged Russian influence in 


India. 


8. The same newspaper writes:—At last Nemesis has overtaken the 
: London Times, and for once that influential organ of 

The London Zimesand the pyblic opinion in England is compelled to own that it 
forged letters attributed to ee rea ga ae eee Tt +] 

Mr. Parnell, M.P. as allowed itself to be deceived. S articles on 
: ** Parnellism and crime ”’ had created a profound sen- 
sation in England, and the letters which it ascribed to Mr. Parnell, M.P., but 
which the latter stoutly denied to be his, were taken hold of by the Conservatives 
and the Liberul Unionists for the purpose of discrediting the cause of the Irish. 
But the attempt of the Times to make out by means of the letters that Mr. 
Parnell had instigated murders has completely broken down and that paper now 
stands discredited before the bar of public opinion. The Zimes has, it is now 
clear, beet misled and deceived and its reputation has suffered considerably. 
We are glad of this for one reason. That paper has of late lent itself to those 
who have been opposed to the cause of just administration in India. Its 

Calcutta correspondent has been misleading it often, and the manner in which he 
has used the columns of the Zimes for the purpose of opposing the reasonable 

claims of the people of this country toa share in its administration has not 
been marked by a sense of fairness, The Zimes will no longer be able to speak 
with the voice of authority on any question, for the English public will now 
hesitate to accept its statements as gospel truths after the exposure of the 
forged letters. The Times has merited the fate that has overtaken it, and it is 
_to be hoped that the lesson will not be lost upon it and its Calcutta correspon- 
dent. [Several other newspapers express satisfaction with the defeat of the 

London Times in its action against Mr. Parnell, M.P.] 


9, In anarticle headed “ A model ruler, indeed,” the Kaiser-1-Hind (112), 
Oe ee in its issue of the 3rd March, refers toa remark made 
~)  poenency “ord reay by His Excellency Lord Reay in his speech last week 
arsehor| 2 7 the laying of the ‘etl ot | aot of the Huropean 
General Hospital, Bombay, that he had firmly resolved 
not to have a new Government House until he had laid the foundation-stone 
of the Hospital in question, notwithstanding the great pressure brought to bear 
upon him from high quarters to sanction the erection of a new Government 
, House, and says that it is now no longer.a secret that Lord Reay is really an 
Impartial ruler, having the greatest zeal for the good of the suhject-people and 
Willing to sacrifice his comfort for it, that Bombay is fortunate in possessing 
such a Governor, that it does not get such rulers always, and that it therefore 
“esires that be may be able to carry out works of public interests hefore bis — 
retirement from office in April 1890. The paper adds that those Europeans 
who have improperly raised their voice against His Excellency in the matter 
of the Crawford case should be ashamed of themselves after learning 
of the above fact in connection with the Kuropean General Hospital and 
should mend their error, that they should know that he does not wish ill of 
'. Crawford, and that he is not such a person as would attach any weight to- 
the intrioues of Brdhmans against that officer. [The Guwjardt Gazette (77), in 
its issue of the 7th March, also praises His Excellency Lord Reay for his zeal 
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in the cause of public good, and observes that Government should allow such g 
good ruler to continue longer in office, and that the public will ever remember 
Lord Reay’s good deeds in the same way as those of Lord Ripon. ] 


10. The Pérsi Punch (124), in its issue of the 3rd March, contains g 


Cartoons in the Parsi Punch 


about:the Crawford case. 


cartoon representing a European Civil Servant read. 
ing a newspaper article with a bull-dog lying neg, 
him. The letter-press runs thus:—Mr. Jones (4 


civilian reading an article on the Crawford case in the Bombay Gazette)— 


Deuced nice paper ! 


Takes a very sensible view of the whole thing. 


What a 


sham-virtuous outcry they make against the Native subordinate Magistrates > 
Too “cowardly, brutal and unjust !” e In another cartoon His Excellency Lord 
Reay is represented as Hercules cleansing the Augean stable of * corruption, | 


bribery, jobbery,” and “abuse of power 
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in the Commissionership, Centra] 


Division, by throwing the water of “ enquiry ” from a water-pipe into the stable 
containing cattle. The letter-press is as follows:—Hercules in the Augean 
stable ; or, Lord Reay’s stupendous task. , 


11. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 3rd March, censures re 


Disapproval of the attack 
of some Anglo-Indian and 
English newspapers upon the 
Bombay Government and the 
defence of the latter's conduct 
in giving indemnity to Native 
Magistrates who gave evl- 
dence in the Crawford case. 


ford to induce them to 1 


conduct of some of the English avd Anglo-Indiap 
newspapers in attacking His Excellency Lord Reay 
for ordering an enquiry into the charges of corruption 
which had been for many years past openly made by 
the public against Mr, A.T, Crawford and by a reference 
to the trial of Lord Macclesfield justifies the action of 
the Bombay Government in giving indemnity to those 
Native Magistrates who had given bribes to Mr. Craw- 


ve evidence to that effect. 


12. The Kaiser-i-Hind (112), in its issue of the 3rd March, enters a pro- 


Agitation set up by the 
friends of Mr. A. T. Crawford 
against His Excellency Lord 
in the matter of the 


Reay 
Crawford case disapproved. 


test against the objectionable and false agitation set 
up for the last eight months against His Excellency 
Lord Reay by the friends of Mr. Arthur Crawford, 
and says that the theory of a Brahman conspiracy 
against Mr. Crawford started by his advocates is false, 
that the principal object thereof is to bring His Ex- 


cellency into disgrace, that it is the greatest insult to a cautious, impartial and 
noble ruler like Lord Reay, who has the welfare of the suhject-people at heart, 
that it is a libel upon the Bombay Government, and that the feelings of all 
sensible inhabitants of Bombay cannot but be shocked by such a libel, The 
Kaiser adds that Lord Reay has only done his duty in the Wilson and the 
Crawford case, and that he deserves honour and encouragement for it, [A few 
other papers also take a similar view. ] 


13. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 8rd March, writes:—An 
English paper, losing its sense of dignity, respon- 


Disapproval of the conduct 
ofan English newspaper in 
calling Native Magistrates 
‘‘abject scoundrels” and 
comments thereon. 


sibility and fairness in trying to defend Mr. Cravw- 
ford, speaks of the Native Magistrates who gave 
evidence against that officer as “ abject scoundrels.” 
Our blood boils with indignation when we think that 


| | this opprobrious epithet is applied to men like Thakar, 
Deshpande, Kelkar and others who have served the State honourably and con- 
scientiously, who have never done anything to lose the confidence of their 
masters, and against whom even the most fastidious superior officers had not 4 
word to say. It is these men who are called “ abject scoundrels,’”—and for 
what? For yielding under the most oppressive and cruel compulsion to the 
demands made upon them in the name of their superior officer, directly oF 
indirectly, It is a pity that the Crawford Commission did not call upon Han- 
mantrao to say what were his ways of extorting money for the Sdéheb from 
these men. We should then have had a full description of the method employed 
in each case, Hanmantrdo is said to have made a statement before the special 
officers entrusted with this enquiry. It is further alleged that in this state- 
ment he has made aclean breast of everything and acknowledged freely what. 
part he played in these disgraceful transactions. His story, they say, bears out 
the Mamlatddrs in many of their assertions. Hanmantrdo would have confessed 
before he was convicted by the Magistrate, but it is alleged that hopes wer? 
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held out to him to the last that he should not fear, and the poor man relying upon 
these false assurances and blinded by his false loyalty and gratitude held his 
tongue. The result is that he is rotting in jail, while—but we shall not say 
anything of that here. Our concern is with these two words “ abject scoundrels,” 
Mr. Crawford ran away, as if with the consciousness of guilt, prepared to place 
thousands of miles of water and land between himself and the avenging hand . 
of justice. But he was only excited and was wild, and did not know what he 
was doing! He had but a very small income. He borrowed money and spent 
it like water. How did he mean to repay hiscreditors? Out of his pension, 
which would have been but a paltry pittance? But he was a generous man, 
very careless in money matters. That is all. He has served the State with 
great distinction. He effected considerable improvements. He laid indivi- 
dual members of society under deep obligations by favours conferred upon 
them. Such a.man’s conduct ought not to be judged of too critically—so counsels 
gratitude. Then there are his friends who have tried to force the hands of 
Government, who have vilified Native society, who have not scrupled to resort 
to questionable means in order to save their dear friend—a member of the 
“ heaven-born” service—from disgrace. His Excellency Lord Reay and every. 
other man, high as well as low, who has had anything to do with the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Crawford have been abused right heartily in the Anglo-Indian 
and the English press for holding on manfully to the cause of justice. Yet the 
Anglo-Indian and English newspapers are very honourable and the friends of 
Mr. Crawford are only actuated by a proper esprit de corps. With the Mémlat- 
dirs the case is different. They are poor devils, for whom no one need care 
anything—no one of importance we mean, for the Native community might be 
expected to shed a tear or two over their fate. Justice is demanding a prey; 
let us all combine to sacrifice them in order that our friend may get out safely, 
And so tke poor fellows are forthwith branded as “ abject scoundrels,” 


14. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 4th March, writes :—The 
: : question about the Mdmlatddrs who, it is said, have 
Remarks in connection admitted having bought their offices is one which will 


with the hue andcry raised f course be dealt with by the Secretary of State for 
against the retention in Gov- 


ernment service of Mdamlat- India in due course, Those who haye been calling upon 
dirs who have admitted the Government to remove these men from office 


having bought their offices. have simply taken hold of the single fact that the 
paid bribes and bought their posts, But if the men 
are to be dealt with on the strength of their own admissions and statements, 
those admissions and statements must be considered fully. If from them it 
appears either that any kind of pressure was brought to bear upon them or that 
they paid bribes for the purpose of retaining their posts and not being trans- 
ferred to other and more unhealthy places than those where they were employed, 
it would be unjust to set them down as men who had soiled their hands with 
corruption, If we are not mistaken, most of those who have admitted having 
paid bribes have, tu take them at their own version, paid them to ayoid incon- 
venient transfers or being unjustly passed over in the matter of promotion. The 
question about these Mamlatdars is one which cannot be settled off-hand, and 
the cry raised about thejr removal has therefore been rightly regarded by many 
persons'to be premature. The Secretary of State in consultation with the 
Government of Bombay will, it is to be hoped, give their case a most careful 
consideration and not: be misled by those who are ready in one and the same 
breath to exculpate Mr. Crawford and to inculpate the Mémlatdars. 


15, The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 3rd March, writes :—A few of 
7 the M4mlatddrs have been deprived of their judicial 
win. rombay Government powers, We learn that orders have been issued to 
a he er hen oe the several Collectors concerned that they should ask 
powers. orjaee’ certain Mdmlatd4rs under their jurisdiction not to 
i exercise their judicial powers. Now, if this deprivation 
of power be intended as a punishment for the offence which these men have 
confessed to have committed, we are constrained to say that the action of Gov- 
‘roment will not commend itself to any impartial critic. In the first place, have 
bot other people made confessions similar to those which these men have made? 
Why have they not been similarly dealt with? Is the Government going to deal 
~ ©0n 1399—3 | | 
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with individual cases here and there ? Such a procedure will not only be absurd, 
considering the peculiar circumstances of the case, but. will obviously be incon. 
venient and likely to lead to injustice. All arein the same boat and all must be 
judged with the same measure and at the same time. No one who has watched 
the case carefully can have failed to be struck with the fact that although 
there is a similarity in the offences committed bv all, they are not identical. The. 
difference between the actions of men like Thakar, Kelkar and Deshpande 
and of men like Dabir is great and no Government which lays claim to judici- 
ousness can ignore the difference. And yet we find that Rao Saheb Thakar's 
name isincluded in the list of those who have been deprived of their powers. Hence 
we fail to understand on what principle Government have acted in the matter. But 
apart from this question there is another point raised by these deprivations of 
powers. What has become of the guarantee given to these men by Government? 
If our information be correct, as we have every reason to believe it to be, the 
protection promised by Government extended also to promotion and rank. Now, 
does not deprivation of powers mean degradation? The public will interpret 
it as such and therefore it becomes necessary to examine the action of Govern. 
ment. ‘ Hermit in the Mofussil,” whose letter to the Pioneer we published in 
our last issue, has stated the case for the Government in such a masterly fashion 
that we have simply to refer to it in order to justify the guarantee given 
by Government. The guarantee was given and it was relied upon by these men, 
who, on the strength of the word of Government, freely opened their hearts, - 
They confessed everything—even those things which they could not but feel 
were humiliating and would, if used against them, prove highly inconvenient. 
Government was enabled to enquire into the allegations against the ex-Com- 
missioner, C. D., mainly by the evidence given by these witnesses. And what 
an irony of fate it is that Government should now turn round upon them 
and break its solemn word! It is a pity that this should be so, and we are 
especially grieved to think that this is done to satisfy the pressing demand of 
the Secretary of State for India. The hue and cry raised in the English press 
against the retention in their posts of Mamlatdars who have given evidence in the 
Crawford case of a self-incriminating character has probably induced that high 
officer to peremptorily ask the Bombay Government to suspend the powers of 
these men and the latter has had tu yield to the demand. That is the view 
taken in certain quarters. We are unwilling to admit it, because it would mean 
cowardice in men who have hitherto given us no reason to suspect them of it. 
Anyway the action of Government seews to us ‘to be deplorable. [The Kesari 
(39), in its issue of the 5th March, also expresses the same sentiments. | 


16. The Jagadddarsh (34), in its issue of the 3rd March? says that in 
depriving only six Mamlatddrs of their magisterial 
powers Government seem to have thus dealt with only 
pinata Pony those who deposed to having purchased their offices, 
and requests Government not to keep the Mamlatdars 
concerned in the Crawford case in their present state of suspense, but to relieve 
‘them of their anxiety by at once taking a final step with regard to them. 


The Crawford case and the 
fate of the Mamlatdars con- 


17. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 3rd March, says :—It cannot 

be said that Mr. Crawford has been unnecessarily dis 

The Crawford case and @ raced. “ As you sow, sO must you reap ” is the rule 
caution to Europeans with — : is co 

regard to Brshmana. of nature, and there .is not the slightest objection 10 

say that Mr. Crawford has been punished by God i 

accordance with this rule. We pity Mr. Crawford, because the very Brdhmans 

for whom he had a great liking have beén the cause of his ruin. Europeans 

should take a warning from this and should not hereafter put much confidence 12 

the people belonging to this class. _ | 


18. . Writing on the Public Works Department, the Kesarz (39), in its 
thetouiishiniaas” auuhce issue of the 5th March, makes the mowing MERE, 
“ee tions:—It is at present the duty of the Chief a0 
ao a ee Superintending Engineers to see whether the plans 
| and estimates of works sent to them are correct oF 

not, and the Public Works Secretary to Government has only to lay the pape 


before His Excellency the Governor in Council. This little work does not 
require the services of a Secretary, an Under Secretary, and an Assistant 
Secretary. Only the Under Secretary should be retained, he being placed 
under the Secretary for some other department, and the power of the Superin- 
tending Engineers with regard to minor works should be enlarged. The Chief 
Engineer does the same work as the Superintending Engineer and the respon- 
sibility of both is the same so far as their respective divisions are concerned, 
and therefore there should be no Chief Engineers, all being Superintending 
Enyineers, as they are less expensive. There need not be more than one Exe- 
cutive Engineer at any place, as there are three at present in Poona. If 
necessary the Executive Engineer may have Assistant Engineers under him. 
Districts like Khandesh and Belgaum which have little work and have a railway 
passing through them need not have a separate Executive Engineer for each, 
one being sufficient for two of them, as is the case at present with Ratndgiri 
and Kola4ba. Much saving can thus be effected, In 1879 the total number of 
Engineers sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India was 888, but in 1886 
their number was 1,035. Thus there were 147 Engineers in the service in 
excess of the sanctioned number. If those of this excess number, who were in 
this presidency, have not already been dispensed with, they should be dispensed 
with now. Measures should be adopted to close the Cooper’s Hill College and 
the opinion of Sir ‘John Strachey ‘on the subject should be considered. The 
closure of this college will result in much saving. In 1884 the pay of every 
grade was unnecessarily raised. This should now be reduced, or at any rate there 
should be no more increase hereafter. The new Superintending Engineer’s 
office created about a year ago is unnecessary and should be amalgamated with 
that of the Superintending Engineer for the Northern Division who lives in 
Bombay. Stores should not be ordered from England through the Secretary 
of State for India as that practice causes delay and.is very expensive. There 
should be strict rules about travelling allowance, The paper then makes certain 
suggestions about the keeping and examination of accounts, and says that Govern- 
ment should consider them all before arriving at a conclusion in the matter. 


19. The Indian Spectator (1), in itsissue of the 3rd March, writes :—A pube 
lic announcement has been made, in a quarter usually 
Disapproval of therumour- well-informed, that Mr. Pritchard, Commissioner in 


ed acting appointment of Sind, will officiate in Council for the Honourable Mr. 


Mr. Pritchard to the Bombay 


S estiwe Connell. Kichey, who has received leave on medical certificate 


from some date in May next. The announcement is 
inherently probable for more reasons than one; and in view of the vigorous 
attack which may shortly be expected from England on the abkéri policy of the 
Bombay Government it is of some public interest. Mr. Caine, M. P., was fairly 
‘Justified in declaring, while in our midst, that in dbkdri matters for a long time 
past Mr. Pritchard had been the real Governor in Council, Whatever may be 
thought of Mr. Pritchard’s policy, this, at any rate, is emphatic testimony to his 
ability, zeal and strength of purpose ; and his appvintment at this precise juncture 
to succeed the Honourable Mr. Richey in Council would show that Government 
have made up their mind vigorously to defend their uncompromising position 
in abkéri matters. Some persons might reasonably think that Government 
would be wiser to adopt a more judicious and impartial attitude regarding a 
matter which is notoriously at issue. Mr. Pritchard, it strikes us, ought to be 
far more useful to Government as Commissioner in Sind than he could ever be 
48 member of Council. He is a violent partisan, if ever there was one. He is 
also believed to be strongly and openly anti-Native. ‘He is a man of marked 
orce of character, but with no great culture and refinement; and having never 
served either as Collector of a District or Commissioner of a Division, he is 
little qualified to be a safe adviser of Government. in the thousand and one ques- 
tons that come before the Councillor in charge of the revenue portfolio. We 
are aware that these considerations often count for little in the present day. 
t. Pritchard will probably find himself in very congenial arn ig at Bombay. 
818 by no means the only high official at head-quarters whose chief qualifica- 
hon it is that he has no local or district experience of the problems which he is 
required to solve. It is sometimes a distinct advantage not, to know too much ; 
everyone will admit the delightful convenience of being able to ‘solve the 
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most knotty problems off-hand by the simple device of shutting the eyes ang 
ignoring all arguments on the other side. This appears to be the popular 
departmental way of dealing with Abkéri difficulties. Mr. Pritchard in Kardchj 
may do for the Sindhis; for our own part we should prefer a Councillor of a 
different temper and calibre. If he must come to Bombay, however, by right of | 


seniority, let us hope that it will be to undo the mischief he has done as the 
head of the A’bkéri Department. | | 


~ 


20. The same newspaper writes :—If any illustration were wanted to add 
_ foree to our remarks about Secretariat reform, it 
The Bombay Secreteriat would, we think, be afforded by the recent appoint. 
i tments found ‘an ment of Mr. Monteath to succeed Mr. Lee- Warner 
as Judicial and Political Secretary. Mr. Monteath 
is a man of undoubted ability and judgment, and has many claims to pro- 
motion. Amongst others he has served for many years in the Secretariat, 
and has thus acquired, according to the well-understood Bombay tradition, | 
the rights of a watanddér in that favoured sanctuary. But Mr. Monteath’s 
official experience has so far been confined to the Revenue Department, and it 
is impossible for an inexperienced outsider to understand at first sight how an 
officer can possibly be qualified for the post of Judicial Secretary who hag had 
no judicial experience, and how he can be qualified as‘Politieal Secretary 
without ever having held a political appointment or done any political work, 
We are aware that precisely the same objection can be raised, and in fact has 
been often raised, to Mr. Nugent’s fitness for the post of Chief Secretary in charge 
of the Revenue Department ; but two wrongs cannot make one right, and so long 
as Bombay Secretariat appointments are made on the present principle of appoint- 
ing persons of no special experience, we cannot wonder if His Excelleney the 
Governor in Council is often badly advised at head-quarters. The public, at 
any rate, would have greater confidence in the administration, if the Bombay 
Secretariat were manned on different principles, As long as district experience 
is plainly proscribed in the Secretariat, the Secretaries can hardly be expected 
to carry with the public that weight to which their high position entitles them. 
We must do His Excellency Lord Reay the justice to admit that he is not re 
sponsible for the groove into which Secretariat appointments have generally 
fallen, and that by Mr. Mackenzie’s and Mr. Naylor’s appointments on the 
occasions of vacancies he has shown that practical experience is not always 
disregarded. But is there really no way of providing for inconvenient perma- 
nent incumbents? Is the rule of * once a Secretary always a Secretary ” to be 
considered a fixed principle of Bombay administration? If Mr. Nugent could 
be made, say, Commissioner somewhere, or be sent to Calcutta as Additional 
Member of the Viceroy's Council, Mr. Nugent himself would have no cause to 
complain ; the public would congratulate him, and the Government would have 
a chance of re-organising the Secretariat. To suggest that any particular officers 
are indispensable and that they cannot be easily replaced in the Secretariat 
would be something like a libel on the Bombay Civil Service. Are none of the 
Collectors, or even the Divisional Commissioners, fit to hold the post of Revenue 
Secretary? Is there not a single District Judge or other experienced judicial 
officer who is available when wanted to fill the post of Judicial Secretary ? . If 
not, the Bombay tradition of a permanent Secretary may possibly be justified. 
But we cannot for a moment believe this, and are satisfied that the Bombay 
Government would be much strengthened in public estimation were the Secre 
tariat made in Bombay, as in-some other local Governments, the well-under: 
stood reward of successful district administration, either as Judge or Collector. 


21. The Yajddén Parast (148), in its issue of the 3rd March, says that Réo 
Bahadur M, G. Ranade is fit in all respects to. be 


Suggestions regarding the appointed to the bench of the Small Causes Court, 
appointment to the vacanc : 


Aer cancy Bombay, in succession to Mr, Warden who is about 
nat fone fleck Benker to retire from it, and that his abilities and mer 
by the retirement of Mr. should be duly recognised by Government by nol» 
Warden, Second Jydge. nating him to such a high post as that of the District 

; : Magistrate at the first convenient opportunity. tM 
paper regrets that Mr. Hormasji Daédgbhdi, pleader, hag very little chance ° 


getting 8 seat on the bench of the Small Causes Court, Bombay, and remarks 
that Government cannot be blamed in the matter if they wish to give the 
appointment to one of their officers instead of to an outsider, as they have as 
faras practicable been doing up to this time in the matter of the bestowal of 
high posts. | The Kdside Mumbai (1138), in its issue of the 4th March, once 
more advocates the claims of the Mahomedans to a seat on the bench of the 
Small Causes Court, and suggests the name of Mr. Hakim, barrister, for the 
appointment. | | 


99. The Satyd Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 3rd March, says that it is 
very surprising and much to be regretted that the 
Disapproval of a large Bombay Government, which owing to financial pres- 
ee * toa sure was obliged to curtail its educational grant by a 
ing for the European Genera! 741) and a half and is still applying the shears of 
Hospital, Bombay. : 5 
retrenchment to that .useful department, should have 
spared nine ddkhs of rupees for a new building for the Kuropean General 
Hospital when there was already one appropriated solely for the purpose. 


93. The Satyodayd (132) of Dohad, in its issue of the 7th March, says 
that the condition of the rayats in that taluka is 
Alleged severity in the growing worse day after day, and that the owners of 
collection of the land revenue those fields which produced something have already 
in the Dohad sub-division of ae oe re pc 
da Pench Mabile. egun to starve as they have given up all they had 
to pay the land revenue assessment. A large portion 
of the rayats are, observes the paper, leaving for other parts in search of food. 
They have to suffer unnecessary hardship owing to the severity exercised 
in the collection of the land revenue, which they pay by selling off their 
cattle at a low price. A very large number of oxen have this year been thus 
sold for the payment of the land revenue, This is a matter for regret. — 


24. The Gwardt Mitrdé (79), in its issue of the 3rd March, says that 

scarcity of drinking water has already begun to be 
felt in many parts of Gujarat and Kathidwér owing 
to scanty rainfall last year, that the people are op- 
pressed with care about the supply of water during the approaching hot months, 
and that Government and the different municipalities ought to take precaution. 
ary measures by digging new wells in suitable localities. The paper also 
recommends well-to-do people to have wells dug for the benefit of their poor 
brethren. [The Yajddén Parast (143), in its issue of the 8rd March, says that 
the. threatened water-famine in Gujardét and Kéathidwdr will do much harm 
both to men and cattle, that the latter have already begun to suffer therefrom, 
and that if endeavours be not made to save them the rayats will have to under- 
gomuch hardship in the next rainy season. The Giwardti (78) of the same 
date observes that it is necessary that Government should, without loss of time, 
order the district officers to give due help to the poor people under their charge. ] 


25. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 9th March, says :— 
Colonel Wilson, Police Commissioner, Bombay, is. 


A social Mogal reformer in reported to have asked a certain Mogal reformer 


B a : 
a and the order of the named Mirza Nasrulla, who is an able and learned man 
olice Commissioner asking 


him to leave the city. and has come to Bombay from Iran and who has been. 

poe for some time past writing and addressing his co-reli- 
sonists on religious and social topics, to leave Bombay and it is said that the 
reformer has refused to do so. Certainly the action of the Police Commissioner 
's unauthorised by law, particularly as the.addresses of Mirza Nasrulla are not 
seditious. Liberty of speech isa public right and does not affect the Mogals 
alone. The question involved in the réquisition of the Police Commissioner is 


*' Importance to the public in general, and Government will oblige it by paying 
attention to it. 


26. The Kaiser-i-Hind (112), in its issue of the 8rd March, considers the 
— i ‘reply given by the Bombay Government to the peti- 
the cena) police and tion recently presented to them by 6,000 inhabitants 
Petition in connect’. g 4 _of Bombay praying for an increase in the strength and 
i. on Wit)’ reform of the local police ungatisfactory, and remarks 
that it is surprising that Government should have 


Scarcity of drinking water 
in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
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stated that they will make further enquiries and then take such steps as ma 
appear advisable, when it is admitted by all that the present police force is inade. 
quate, and that though thefts and highway robberies now appear to have ceased, 
so much has been said about them during the last few months that all person, 
hold that Government should take due measures as a safeguard against their 
repetition in future. [The Yayddan Parast ( 143) of the same date observes that 
the reply in question will disappoint the petitioners. ] 


27, The Anonymous (89) of Broach, in its issue of the 3rd March, com. 

q plains of many policemen in that town being low mep 

hieaslt polias agemnst we and given to some vice or other, of their indifferene, 

in the discharge of their duties and of their failure to 

trace out big thefts committed in the town, and remarks that 1t would be better 

if such worthless men were removed and their places filled by good, and if 

ossible educated, persons, and that old and infirm men like Jamddér Jagusing 

should be replaced by better men. The paper hopes that the authorities cop. 
cerned will attend to the matter. 


28. The Khdndesh Chitraguptd (40), in its issue of the 3rd March, hears 
that travellers by the road leading from Dhulia to 
Chalisgaon are plundered by robbers near thie village 
of Talvéde notwithstanding that there is a police 
chowki, and says that it is a disgrace to the police and that the police autho. 
rities should attend to the matter and ensure the sa‘ety of person and property 
of travellers by that road. | 


Thefts on the Chalisgaon- 
Dhulia Road. 


Part Il.—Legislation. 


29. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 3rd March, observes that 


a oe e sufficient time ought to be allowed to the public, and 
suggestion in connection . “ oers , ° A 
with the Bombay Village = a the ee, to think over the Bomba; 
Sanitation Bill. illage Sanitation Bill after it is referred to the Select 

Committee .for report, and that care should be taken 
in the Bill to save poor villagers from being tyrannized over by Village Sanitary 


Committees. 


Parr I1I.— Education. 


30. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 4th March, writes :—The 
Committee appointed by the Syndicate to revise the 
Arts course has at last completed its labours and 
placed its report before the Faculty of Arts. The 
Committee has, it must be admitted, made excellent 
use of its opportunities and has produced a report which fully justifies the 
confidence reposed in it by the Syndicate. The Arts course has by common 
consent been admitted to have been in urgent need of reform, especially since 
the famous changes introduced in it under the régime of Sir Richard Temple. 
The tendency of most ofthe recent changes is to simplify the examinations 
and to lower the standard of qualifications for a degree—a tendeney greatly to 
be deplored and which received a deserved rebuke from the Chancellor at the 
last University Convocation for conferring degrees. This tendency required to 
be arrested, the standard of the Arts degree to be put on its proper high level, and 
the deficiencies of culture to be supplied. These objects the Committee has 
well kept in view and we venture to promise for its report a hearty acceptance 
from the general public. There may indeed be some ground for variety o 
opinion on some of the points, but taken as a whole the report is eminently 
satisfactory. The most noteworthy, as it isthe most radical, change propose(, | 
and one which is expected to be most hotly contested, is the extension of the 
period of the course from three to four years. This is a change which we have 
long ardently wished for, and which, in our opinion, is by far the best among 
the many salutary changes proposed by the Committee. The only plausible 
objection that can be advanced against it is that it increases the hardsbip ° 
poor students by prolonging their stay at College and putting off their com 


Approval of the proposed. 
Arts course of the Bombay 
University. 
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mencement of life for one yearlonger. But against this it must be remembered 
that only a very small percentage of the students, not much exceeding ten, do 
actually finish their course in three years. A change of still greater importance 
‘s the introduction of the vernaculars throughout the course and making History, 
Political Economy, Logic and Natural Science obligatory. The omission of the 
yernaculars from the University course had long been a matter of dissatis- 
faction and their recognition in the Committee’s scheme is graceful deference 
to public opinion. The introduction of the vernaculars in addition to a 
classical language may at first sight look like increasing the work of students, 
but the arrangement of the papers in the different examinations and the details 
of the work to be done for each show that no increase is contemplated. ll 
that is proposed to be done is to set a paper in translation and composition in 
the vernaculars at each one of the examinations. This provision, while it 
will enforce the attention of the students to the cultivation of the vernaculars, — 
willadd little to their actual work. The proposal to make a knowledge of 
History and Political Economy compulsory also introduces a most desirable 
reform—a reform the desirability of which few will question. Here too we 
should ask the University to push the reform further by reverting to the old 
system of requiring a knowledge of the history of ancient Greece and Rome at 
the Matriculation. When these histories were prescribed for the Matriculation 
they were learnt at school, and the early lessons thus imbibed, as well as the 
information then assimilated, was of the utmost value in understanding English 
literature. | 


Part IV.—Municipaltties. 


81. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 2nd March, writes :—Our readers 
must have learnt from our Shikarpur correspondent 

An alleged high-handed that at a general meeting of the Shikérpur Corpora- 
action of the Collector of tion Mr. Atmdram Gangdrdm Masand, a graduate 


Shikérpur with regard to of the Bombay University, was elected municipal 
the appointment of secretary . 


to the Shikarpur Munici. Secretary and appointed on probation for two months. 
pality. But they will be surprised to learn now that the 
Collector of Shikiérpur, who is the president of the 
municipality, has peremptorily ordered the chairman of the managing com- 
mittee of the Shikérpur Municipality not to allow Mr. Masand to join the 
post or do any work and to advertise for a Kuropean or Eurasian candidate for 
the appointment. We like to know under what authority this mandate has 
been issued. There is no law, so far as we know, which authorises the pre- 
sident of a municipality as such to set aside the action of the general meeting. 
The president, if he does attend a meeting, has no more power or authority than 
any other member. He has a second or casting vote only if there is an equal 
division of votes, but he has no right to treat the resolution of the mynicipality 
with contempt or to set its action at naught. We fail to find any provision in the - 
Municipal Act authorising the president in-any way to interfere with the action 
of the municipality. Perhaps it may be said that Colonel Mayhew, the Collector 
of Shikérpur, in issuing the mandate has acted in his capacity as Collector. We 
know the Collector has ample powers of interference with the action taken, or 
contemplated to be taken, by the municipality in the interests of the public, but 
we have yet to learn that he can set aside the law which gives him such ample 
powers to veto the nomination by the municipal commissioners of any person 
they choose to consider best for the post of secretary on the ground that the 
have fixed their choice on a Hindu graduate. In fact we find that neither the 
Collector as such nor the Commissigner has any power to refuse to accept any 
Person whom the municipality appoints as its secretary. The discretion of 
the municipality in the matter of appointments under its control is unlimited 
and we would like to learn the authority under which the Collector has assumed 
tohimself the function of dictating to it in the manner he hasdone. Mr. 
Masand has not been tried at all, because the Collector thinks that he 
can refuse to allow him to join the post, and so it cannot be said that he has 
been found to have failed. What objection has the Collector to the no- 
mination of Mr. Masand? We can conceive of no objection unless it he 
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that Colonel Mayhew was not consulted beforehand and that Mr. Masand i, 
not his nominee. On what ground again has the Collector asked the chairman 
to advertise that none but a European or Kurasian need apply for the post? J, 
the municipality restricted to the choice of a candidate from one particular clagg 
to the exclusion of other classes? ‘The municipality as a body may im its 
discretion select a particular candidate or select a candidate from a particular 
class, but what authority has the Collector, whether he be president of the 
municipality or not, to impose his own conditions on it? We wait for 
satisfactory answers being given to these questions, and in the event of failure 
to do so, we shall point to this as one instance of the mischievous interference of 
a Collector with the municipality and move the Government to take measures 
against this arbitrary and high-handed act. 


32. The Arunodayd (20), in its issue of the 3rd March, refers to a remark 
made by Mr. Keshavlél, Huzur Deputy Collector and 
Local self-government in president of the Thana Municipality, in the course of 
Théna and remarks on the hig evidence in the Assistant Judge's Court at Thana 
aan ter de FH Hy case regarding the octroi duty imposed by the 
Municipality, towards his na Municipality, says that Mr. Keshavlal was very 
colleagues. mean and overbearing in making the reflections ke 
made on his colleagues in the municipality, that 
men like him are quite unfit to discharge the duties of a Magistrate and that 
they are sure to bring local self-government into discredit, and requests Gov. 
ernment to appoint non-official presidents to all municipalities, and particularly 
to that of Thana, if they want to see how far the people are fit to enjoy the 
right of local self-government. 


33. Writing about the last municipal elections at Poona, the Duydn 
Prakdsh (11), in its issué of the 4th March, observes :— 
One remarkable feature about these elections is that. 
no Mahomedan gentleman offered himself as a candi- 
date for election. In all other respects the elections were satisfactury. We 
see among the elected members the various leading races and castes, as well as 
the various interests, duly represented. The officer vested with the power of 
nomination on behalf of Government will, it is expected, su select the nominees’ 
as to supply, firstly, the deficiency so far as the Mahomedan interests are con- 
cerned, and, secondly, those of mature official experience and professional skill. 
We have not the slightest doubt that the nominations which will be shortly 
announced will be such as will commend themselves to the public generally. 
[The same paper in its Mardéthi columns disapproves of the practice of nom 
nating members on the municipal corporation from high families without 
looking to their fitness, and recommends Government to nominate on the 
Poona Municipal Corporation professional experts like Réo Bahddur Vasudev 
Bapuji Kénitkar and Drs. Vishrém Ramji and Ddda Nathdji and experienced 
Government officers like Mr. Plunkett. The paper is also of opinion that 
Khao Bahadur Dordbji Padamji, who ably discharged the duties of president 
during the last three years, should be nominated by Government. ] 


34. The Makrdtta (2), in‘its issue of the 3rd March, writes :—The muni- 
cipal elections at Poona on the whole were very successful and the arrangements 
perfect. Now Government have to nominate ten commissioners to the municipal 
board. These need not be Government servants. Mr. Crawford introduced 
the desirable practice of nominating Native gentlemen of independent posi- 
tion in place of Government officials who have to resign owing to transfer to 
another district. We hope therefore that this excellent practice will be fol- 
lowed by the present Commissioner, C. D, For our part we should like to 
suggest the names of the following gentlemen from among whom selection 
may be made: Réo Bahddur Vishnu M. Bhide, Réo Bahddur Vasudev 
Bépuji Kdnitkar, Prof. Vaman Shivrdm A’pte, Réo Bahddur Hari Ravjt 
Chiplunkar, Réo Bahddur Nér4éyan Bhdi Déndekar, Nawd4b Majid Khén, Khao 
Bahadur Dordabji Padamji, Dr. Vishram Rimji Ghole, Dr. Dada Nathaji, and Réo 
Bahadur Narayan Bhikdéji Joglekar. We have also to suggest to Government the 
desirability of not appointing gentlemen whose only claim is that they belong 
a high family or to a particular community, That is a principle which often 


Suggestions about wmuni- 
cipal nominations at Poona. 


leads to abuse of patronage. Rao Bahddur Raste and Rdo Stheb G. V. Sdngli- 
kar will be found to have been absent from a large number of meetings. 
Yet the public feel that they are sure to get in as Government nominees as if it 
were their birthright. We also learn that Réo Saheb Narsopant is trying to get 
himself nominated and to take revenge upon the citizens of Poona for his dis-. 
raceful defeat in the ward elections. Others too of his party may make 
efforts to get in by the back door. But we have confidence in the good sense 
of our present Collector as also in that of the Commissioner, C.D. [The 
Kesart (39), 1n its issue of the 5th March, also says that men like R4o Bahddur 
Riste and Sardar Sdnglikar, whose only qualification is that they belong to 
nigh families but do not even take the trouble of going to the municipal office, 
should not be nominated by Government, and that in the opinion of some 
persons it would have been better if the names of Dr. Chhatre, Mr. Phdtak, the 
new Head Master of the Poona High School, and Réo Bahadur Nulkar had been 
suggested by newspapers in the place of Dr. Ghole, Khan Bahddur Dordbji 
Padamji and other old members. } | 


85. The Jagadddarsh (34), in its issue of the 3rd March, refers to the 
recent municipal ward elections at Ahmednagar, 
Suggestions to Government disapproves of the principle observed in them of 
with regard to the noml- jecting members from among the permanent inha- 
nation of members to the eats al rae THE: the; Boat; 
Ahmednagar Municipal Cor- bitants alone without considering their qualifications, 
poration. and suggests that Government should nominate mem- 
bers who are intelligent, educated, straightforward 
and have a good command’over the English language. Government, the paper 
adds, need not nominate any representative of the trading classes as they have 
been more than enough represented on the corporation. [‘The Nagar Samdchdr 
(45), in its issue of the 2nd March, says that among the six non-official 
members to be nominated by Government there should be none of those 
who have failed in their attempts to get themselves elected, and that Govern- 
ment should supply the present deficiency by no ninating some able Maho- 
medan as a representative of that large community. | 


86. The Rassk Ranjini (148), in its issue of the 28th February, draws the 
attention of the Collector of Dharwar to the manner 
A request to the Collector in which the recent municipal elections at Gadag 
of Dharwar to look into the were held, requests an enquiry into the matter and 
matter of the recent munici- ae 
pal elections at Gadag. says :—There are two parties in Gadag and some of 
the Government servants and the head clerk of the 
municipality are in favour of one ofthem. We have heard that Mr. Mértandrdo, 
the polling officer for the third ward, and the head clerk exerted their influence 
in having Mr. Omachagi, who belongs to their party, elected for that ward. 
The other candidate for this ward was Réo Sdheb Réghavendrardo Vakil, who is 
believed to have secured more votes than his rival, but it is said that the voters’ 
returns in this ward were tampered with in favour of Mr. Omachagi and the 
head clerk was found to haye used unfair means in securing a majority of 
votes in his favour. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
19th March 1889. | 
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(For the week ending 9th March 1889.) 


Past 1.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Administration of India : 
Distrust of the natives of India by Government and its baselessness. 
Necessity for the—being consonant with the wishes of the people .. 
Appointments : 

Suggestions regarding the appointment to the vacancy that will 
shortly occur in the Small Causes Court, Bombay, by the re- 
tirement of Mr. Warden, Second Judge eee vis 

The Bombay Secretariat — found fault with — eos 

Bombay Executive Council: Disapproval of the ramoured acting appoint- 
ment of Mr. Pritchard to the — 

Distress and scarcity: Scarcity of drinking water in Gujarét and Kéthis- 
war... 

Governor of Bombay : His Excellency Lord Reay, — praised for his zeal 
for the public good... 

Hospitals: Disapproval of large expenditure on a new building for the 

: Kuropean General Hospital, Bombay eee 

Land Revenue: Alleged severity in the collection of the—in the Dohad 
sub-division of the Panch Mahals vee 

Parnellism and crime: The London J7'imes and the forged. letters attri- 
buted to Mr. Parnell, M.P. os ~s rr 

Police : 

_ Asocial Mogal reformer in Bombay and the order of the — Com- 
missioner asking him to leave the city... oe ee 

Complaint against the Broach — . oe 

The Bombay—and the Government reply to the petition i in connec- 
tion with it... a ose —-. 

Thefts on the Chélisgaon-Dhulia road ear ss 

Public Works Department: Retrenchments suggested in the— 

Queen’s speech at the opening of Parliament: Reasons set forth for the 
omission of India from the — and remarks thereon _.., ove 

Russian influence in India: Sir Edward Watkins and alleged — 

Salt-duty in India: 

Lord Cross’ assurance regarding the reduction in the — and a re- 
quest to His Lordship to carry it out: . 

The Indian Spectator ne ee oes 
The Indu Prakash 

The prospect of reduction in the — hailed with delight... 

Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. A. T. Crawford, C.8.: 

Agitation set up by the friends of Mr. A. T. Crawford against His 
Excellency Lord Reay in the matter of the Crawford case dis- 
approved as 

Cartoons in the Pérsi Punch about the Crawford case . 

Disapproval of the attack of some Anglo-Indian and English news- 
papers upon the Bombay Government and the defence of the 
latter’s conduct in giving indemnity to Native Magistrates who 
gave evidence in the Crawford case... oe 

Disapproval of the conduct of an English newspaper in calling 
Native Magistrates “ abject scoundrels” and comments thereon. 

Remarks in connection with the hue and cry raised against the 
retention in Government service of Mamlatdérs who have ad- 
mitted having bought their offices _..,, 

The Crawford case and the fate of the Mémlatdars concerned in it.. 

The Crawford case and a caution to Europeans with regard ie 
Brdéhmans aes 

The Bombay Government and the Mémlatdérs who have been de- 
prived of their judicial powers see eee nee 


Parr I —Legislation— 


Bee | Village Sani tation Bill: A won in connection with the—. 


Par Il].—£ducation— 
Bombay University : Approval of the proposed Arts course of the— 


Paat 1V.—Municipalities— 


Ahmednagar: Suggestions to Government with regard to the nomination 
| of members to the — Municipal Corporation ove oe 
Gadag: A request to the Collector of Dharwar to look into the matter of 
the recent municipal elections at — ey wa one 
Poona: Suggestions about municipal nominations at — 
The Dnyan Prakash yee ee nes 
The Mahratia ... me ek vas 
Shik4rpur: An alleged high-handed action of the Collector of — with 
regard to the appointment of secretary to the local municipality 
Thana: Local self-government in— and remarks on the conduct of Mr. 
Keshavl4l, the official president of the municipality, towards his 
colleagues ae ae +e o0 i 
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List of Newspapers and Pertodicals. 


Tn 


| ae mer nis Number of 
Names of Newspapers. | | Place of publication. . Copies issued. 


‘. 


ENGLISH. 


"The Indian Spectator... im ow UCN he Weekly .. 
| 
| 


» Mahratta .. er Ha ie es) Poona ... Pep a nee 
» Lhoenix ... : ..| Karachi aoe ...| Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sirva- 

janik Sabha . “a ies ...| Poona... oe in pcan 
» sind Times ‘sa i sa ...| Karachi “é 1-weekly 


] 
2 
3 
4 
H) 


ANGLO-MaRATHL 


The Bodh Sudhakar 
Din Bandhu sain 
Din Mitra ‘as 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnyénodaya i 
Dnydn Prakash . 
Indu Prakash _... 
Jagad-hitechchhu 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhakar “_ 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak 
Telagu Mitr’ 
Vartdhar ... 


MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya& oo 
A'ryAvart ves 
OS 
Belgaum Saméchar 
Chandanshu oi 
eae ae 

tra ia 

Dharwar Vrit nia .. we : + see 

nyan Sa ae si olhapur ... 
Gadéri iil - a a ri ati 
Ganga Lahari ... : ...| Nésik .. 
Hindu Punch . ‘ a oe Thana ... 
Hitechchhu nee He ..| Bijapur 
Holkar Sark4r Gazette .. ens ..| Indore... 
Jagadddarsh «+ pee ..| Ahmednagar 
Jagan Mitr&é .. ia ..| Ratndégiri 
Kalpataru.. aa ..| Sholaépur 
State Saméchér eo ee ..| Karwar 
Katdksh .,, Jae oe ..| Poona... 
Kesari ece r ~ Do. eee 
Khéndesh Chitragupta -.. rae ...| Dhulia 
Khéndesh Vaibhav ee ‘ oof — DO. 00 
Mahér4shtra Kokil sis si .».| Satara... 
Mahéréshtra Mitra i sas adh ae 


» Mahdrdshtr4 Yritt m ae ae 
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Place of publication. 


Edition. 


99 
9) 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


= — continued, 
The Nagar Sam4char .. 


N ésik Vritt 

Nyaya Sindhu... 

Pandhari Mitra ... 

Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Prabodh Ratna ... ais 


Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik Subhechen " Masik 


Pustak 
Raéghava Bhushana 
Ramdas ... ee 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra ve 
Satya Shodhak 
Satyé Sudha __.,... 
Sholépur Samachar 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak .. ‘ es 
Vidya Vilds iain 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittadhdra 
Vrittamdala 
Vrittas4r ... 
Vritt Sudha ___... 
Vyapdrottejak .., 


ANGLO-GUJARA ‘TI, 


The Din Mani. 


Dny4n Sudha... 
Gujarat en * ae 
Gujarat Gazette . 
Gujarati... 

Gu; jarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi ie 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftér 

Surat Akhbar _.,.. 
Suryé Prakash ... 


GUJARA’'T). 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhbaére Kham bfyat 
Akhb4re Sodagar 
Anonymous 
A'ry& Dh armgPrakésh 
A'ry& Dnyén 

Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra... 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash .., 
Chakravak mi 
Chandraprakdsh ,, 

Détardun ,. in 
Deshi Mitr& 

Dny4noday& ¥es 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Duniyddad 

Fursad __,,., we 

Gap Sap ... a 
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Notes, — 


which A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


are printed in italics. 


B. The names of News . ! ls | | 
: ‘spapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the ber of th : 
Psper in the above list is printed in benahete after the “a, : errr 


0, The 8 : ° ° 
Otro: 8ystem of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporters the same as that adopted in the 
r- palling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf. 
sad letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3{ = «4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
sbeolotely net tee - of a ee This rule on mae ie followed, meet that when the short a appears to be 
ry to complete the pronunciationof a word, avin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is pri 
a mark over 1t to indicate that it is short, thus—d, ‘ : oo tet 
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Part 1.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Pdrst Punch (123), in its issue of the 10th March, contains a 
cartoon representing the vivisection of the Indian ox, 
Omission of India from the emblematic of India, by Lord Cross, who being repre- 
Queen's recent on aa sented as a doctor has a large knife, emblematic of the 
the eet. ~SCS*~*«LAias Office, in his hand, with which he is vivisectin 
— the animal. The legs of the ox are securely tied with a 
rope and it is lying in a sorrowful manner on the vivisection table termed Taxa- 
tion. ‘Two peacocks, emblematic of education, which appear to be dead, are 
lying near His Lordship’s feet. Britannia, with a trident in her hand, stands near 
one end of the table watching the operation. The letter-press is as follows :—Vivi- 
section! Dr. Cr—ss.—The throbbing of flesh which you see, Madam, proceeds 
from the seat of pleasure under intense excitement. In India they call this acme 
of joy “ Brahmanand !” [In answer to a question in the House of Commons as 
to the absence of any mention about India in the Queen’s recent speech, it was 
explained that perfect happiness and contentment reigned in that country ; hence 
the silence !] The Bakul (22), in its issue of the same date, says 'that it is a 
pity that a palpably erroneous opinion about the real condition of India should 
prevail in high quarters in England, and considers it absolutely necessary that 
there should be an able representative of India in Parliament like Mr. Daddbhai 
Navrojito speak on behadf of its people and to attract the attention of the 
English public to its woes. 


2. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 6th March, says :—The Indian com- 

_ munity will be glad to learn that Lord Cross declared 

Prospect of Lo aq before the House of Lords that the earliest opportunity 

the sult-duty in Judia hailed’ would be taken to abolish the salt-duty. It was with 

| , | utmost reluctance that he sanctioned the present in- 
crease therein, and India will be grateful to His Lordship if he can find ways > 


and means to abrogate this increased duty on one of the most urgent necessaries 
of life. : 


3. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 13th March, expresses 


surprise at the news lately published by the Times 
of India that the Supreme Government have no 
present intention of reducing the salt-duty, while its 
pernicious effects upon the poor rayaf of India have been plainly admitted 
by the Secretary of State for India. [The Satyavakta (131), in its issue of the 
15th March, expresses similar sentiments, and adds that the Government of, 
India have been playing a nice trick in declaring their helplessness before the 
Secretary of State for India in affairs concerning this country, and that such a 
policy is likely to create distrust of Government. | 


4. The Dnydén Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 14th March, says :—It seems 
from the statement recently made by him in Parliament that Lord Cross is of 
opinion that the present rate of thesalt-duty is oppressive and unjust, and hence the 
ainouncement made by the Government of India that it is not their intention to 
reduce this duty for the present has taken the public by surprise. Some of His — 
Excellency Lord Lansdowne’s recent administrative acts, and the announcement 
i connection with the salt-duty is one of them, have raised the fear that Lord 
Dufferin might be found after all to be a better administrator than the present 
Viceroy. Another thing is that Lord Lansdowne is stated to have disapproved of 

td Dufferin’s suggestions for reform of the Indian Legislative Councils. It is. 
not a little surprising that Lord Lansdowne should not fall in with the views of 
such a cautious statesman as the Marquis of Ava, and the public would not 
deserve blame if it inferred that the present administration would not in the end 
Prove beneficial to the country. The replies given by Lord Lansdowne to the 

erent addresses of welcome presented to him did not indicate that His 


tdship had such a low opinion of the Indians as his present behaviour towards 
them shows. | 


5, The Yajddén Parast (143), in its issue of the 10th March, quotes the 
| conversation the Paris correspondent of the Standard 
newspaper had with Dhulip Sing regarding the latter’s 
_4ntention to raise a mutiny in India, thinks Dhulip 

Sing to be crazed in mind, asks whether some selfish 
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and intriguing Europeans are not doing it all in Dhulip Sing’s name with a viey 
to harm the movements that are being made to secure more political rights fo, 
the Native public of India and thereby to prevent the Home Government fro, 
conceding them, and adds that the public will be glad to find this suspicion t) 
be false. [The Gujardt Mitra (79) of the 10th March publishes the proclams. 
tion issued in the name of Dhulip Sing, suspects it to be the work of some pep. 
sons who are opposed to the utilization of the armies of Native States by the 
British Government, and says that these persons wish to kill two birds with one 
stone, viz., to create distrust of the Native Princes and so to make Government 
give up the work of training and utilizing their armies, and to ruin Dhulip Sing. 
It adds that if this suspicion be groundless, Dhulip Sing must certainly have gone 
mad, and that itis advisable that such a proclamation, which has not reached 
India, should be stopped. The Parsi Tikdkdr (124), in its issue of the 15th 
March, remarks that the people and the Native Princes of India will have to 
suffer much on account of the raving of Dhulip Sing, and that the British adminis. 
tration of India will become more strict hereafter. A few other papers set down 
‘Dhulip Sing as a mad man and remark that his utterances are futile. | 


6. The Kesarz (89), in its issue of the 12th March, says :—It is much to be 
regretted that Lord Cross has not treated Lord Dut. 

The attitude of Lord Cross ferin’s proposals about the reform of the Legislative 
to Lord Dufferin’s proposals QO oyneils in India with that respect and attention which 
in the matter of reform of the ; desgae 
Indian Legislative Councils Proposals coming from such a careful and astute admi. 
and the duty of the people of mnistratoras Lord Dufferin deserved. Whatever may be 
India. — his opinion about the Indian National Congress move. 
ment, Lord Dufferin has done to India the service of 

bringing to the notice of the Secretary of State for India and ‘his Council the aspira- 
tions of the people of India, such as on careful and patient enquiry are considered 
to be reasonable, and for this service India is much indebted to him. It may be that 
Lord Dufferin’s parting utterances may have prejudiced the mind of the Secretary 
of State in disposing of the question of the reform of the Legislative Councils. 
The people should not, however, remain idle, but should continue agitating. 
They can, through the Indian Agency and the National Congress, put this and such 
other questions before the Parliament of Great Britain. They must ask fora 
Parliamentary Committee, and leading spirits like Messrs. Telang, Ranade, 
‘Tyabji, Mehta, Hume, Norton and others should gird up their loins to give ' 
evidence before it. The Indian people must go to the very fountain-head of 
justice and must not remain satisfied with the assurances of Mr. Gladstone or 
depend upon the whims of the Secretary of State for India. They need not feel 
disheartened, but must make all possible efforts to achieve the ends in view,—t 
acquire the right of representation, and along with it the right of interpellation. 


7. The Sudhirak (17), in its issue of the 11th March, says :—Ever since 
| Lord Dufferin delivered his famous Jubilee speech, # 
His Excellency Lord Lans- full of sympathy with Native aspirations, people have 
downe and his alleged dis- een repeatedly led to expect some substantial reform 
inclination to undertake the . “as ; ; “1. +n the 
-. yeform of the Legislative 1m the constitution of the Legislative Councils m 
Councils as proposed by the near future. It was for a long time supposed that 
Karl of Dufferin. _ His Lordship had submitted an important scheme {ot 
the reform of these Councils to the Secretary of State 
for India, and though the exact nature of the proposals was not definitely know! 
they were commonly believed to be sufficiently liberal to satisfy all moderate eX 
pectations. His Excellency Lord Lansdowne has, we are told, practically set hi 
face against all the valuable features of his predecessor’s scheme, he is said 0 be 
“extremely disinclined to make concessions ”’“on the question of the introdue- 
tion of the elective principle, he does not view with favour the idea of grantiig 
the right of interpellation, and lastly he is “ reluctant to agree to the proposal to 
submit the budget.to discussion by the Provincial Councils,” so that with the 
possible exception of raising the number of members to thirty Lord lam 
_downe regards the proposals of his immediate predecessor in office as either agua 
ture or dangerous. We donot know whether timidity or want of sympathy 
the aspirations of the people counsels this attitude on the part of our Vicel) 
but we shall say this—that if he really means to strip his predecessor’s schem 
of these three features and if he wants to give us, under the name of refo 


’ 


Legislative C ouncils, bodies constituted in the same unsatisfactory way in 
which they now are,—only larger, he should spare himself the trouble, and 
spare also this insult to the intelligence of the educated classes of supposing 
that they would be satisfied with any such sham. If we are not to have the 
right of interpellation and if we are not to be allowed to criticize the budget, 
we might very well leave the present constitution of these Councils undisturb- 
ed. And when we are told that the elective principle cannot be introduced, 
pecause it is very difficult to create a proper electorate, (from the ranks of 
educated men, of course,) we are tempted to cry “ Fie on His Lordship’s 
statesmanship |’? What fills us with the greatest anxiety is not merely the fate 
_ of Lord Dufferin’s proposals, for sooner or later, by a Liberal Government if 
not by a Conservative one, a measure as liberal as this will be conceded to us. It 
is the influence which the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy appears to have gained over 
our new Viceroy, and of which his attitude towards Lord Dufferin’s proposals 
is, we are afraid, only an unfortunate manifestation, that creates in us very 
grave apprehensions as to the way in which Lord Lansdowne will deal with the. 
various problems that will present themselves to him during his Viceroyalty. <A 
very sympathetic ruler he does not, we are sorry to say, promise to be, and we must 
see that public opinion, declared with frankness and emphasis, prevents him from 
acting on advices prejudicial to the best interests of the country and the ultimate 
welfare of the Indian people. [The Satyavakta (181), in its issue of the 15th 
March, expresses regret at the alleged reluctance of His Excellency Lord Lans- 
downe to reform the Legislative Councils as proposed by the Earl of Dufferin, 
his predecessor in office, and remarks that it appears that the expectations formed 
of His Lordship by the public are likely to remain unfulfilled. | | 


8. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 10th March, says :—What- 
ever the proposals of Lord Dufferin in the matter of the Legislative Councils 
may be, we are pretty sure of two facts: firstly, of the far from benevolent atti- 
tude of the majority of the advisers of the Viceroy and of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council ; and, secondly, of the extreme timidity personally of Lord 
Cross to enter into this large question on his own responsibility. We are firmly 


of opinion that it will be a solemn farce to adhere to the principle of nomination 
in the constitution of these councils. For the rudimentary effective principle 
to be carried into effect there exists at presenta workable machinery in the 
municipal corporations, in the different chambers of commerce, and in the 
universities. All these bodies are highly intelligent and enlightened and would 
serve well for some years to come as the groundwork of an electorate for elect- 
ing at least half the number of members of the Supreme Legislative 
Council. While in the local boards and district municipalities as well asin 
the local universities each province will find ready at hand all the materials 
of an electorate that will return members to the provincial councils. But our 
chief contention is that unless the Supreme Legislative Council itself is 
expanded and its elected members are given the power to discuss the Imperial _ 
budget unreservedly and to interpellate the Government on all questions, in- 
cluding those of military expenditure, which is the root, we repeat, of all the 
financial embarrassments of the Indian Government, the public will not be. 
satisfied. By all means let the executive have the right of veto. But it is 
essential for the true and permanent welfare of India that her chosen representa- 
tives, Europeans and Natives, should have the power to freely discuss the 
annual budget. It is only when the fierce light of enlightened non-official 
criticism is brought to bear upon the finances of the Empire that they can be 
put on a healthy footing and administered for the permanent interests of the 
people. India wants financial rest instead of an annual accretion of debts 
and enhanced taxation. Moreover, she requires to build up a strong reserve. 

ere is no such reserve and none will ever be formed if the reckless foreign 
Policy, which now yearly squanders away millions of the hard-earned money 
of the impoverished agriculturists, is allowed to hold its sway in the councils 
of the Empire. It can only be curbed by the responsible non-official repre- 
¥ntatives of the people in the supreme council. And as to interpellation, the. 
night must be fully granted. Reservation may be made on public ‘matters 
a Which the interests of the Empire really require reticence. But it will not 
7 if, when the executive is interpellated, it should take refuge in the hollow 
Plea that “it would be prejudicial to the country’s interests” to state this, 
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that and the other thing. The greater the publicity that is given to Government 
acts and intentions, so far as those acts and intentions do require explana. 
tion, the greater will be the confidence in the Government and the greater itg 
strength in proportion. But we repeat that it is not worth while to reform 
provincial councils if there isto be no reform at the fountain-head, where jg 
moulded the administrative and financial policy which really governs the Empire, 
It would be a farce tohave Hamlet left out of the solemn play of Government. 
And if such a farce be in contemplation, then all that we could say is that it had 
better not be enacted. The country should vigorously agitate for the reform 
of the Supreme Legislative Council as the preliminary to all other reforms. That 
should be the goal at which leaders of Native thought should aim. In fact, 
they ought never to rest till it is conceded. Bearing in mind that there are in 
the Conservative cabinet some ministers, including the Premier, who are for 
genuine though cautious reform,—ministers who think that in this matter the 
reform should begin at the top and not at the bottom,—we cannot too strongly 
urge upon the leading and representative public associations in all parts of the 
Empire the necessity for vigorously agitating on the lines we have sketched. Let 
their warcry be “ Reform of the Supreme Legislative Council.”’ 


9. In noticing the telegram received by the Bombay Gazette from Eng. 
land to the effect that Lords Salisbury, Cross and Lansdowne are all opposed to 
the proposal made by Lord Dufferin for the admission of popular representation 
in the Indian Legislative Councils, the Bodh Sudhikar (6), in its issue of the 
13th March, says :—At an interview that the Honourable Mr. Badrudin Tyabji 
had with His Excellency Lord Lansdowne when he landed at Bombay on his wayto 
Calcutta, His Lordship observed that he would exert for the due consideration by 
Parliament of the several resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress in 
connection with the Legislative Councils of the country, and hence it seems strange 
that His Lordship should have diverged from this assurance that had created great 
hopes in the Indian public about His Lordship’s administration proving highly © 
beneficial to the country. But since the telegram is quite explicit, it seems 
that there is some change in the opinion expressed by His Lordship on the 
occasion mentioned above. However the British rulers ought to bear in mind 
the advice given them by Edward Burke, that the principles of English consti- 
tution should be adopted in the administration of British dependencies. It is 
injustice to the natives of India to say that they are not as yet worthy of being 
admitted into the Legislative Councils, and the Government ought to entertain 
no fear whatever from admitting popular representatives into those councils. 


10, The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 10th March, says :—A 
haicieteeiet a hale, small but very important item of news comes from 
ant Military Secretary for A!lahabad—that Sir W.,Lockhart has been appointed 
Indian affairs to the Com. Assistant Military Secretary for Indian Affairs to the 
mander-in-Chief in England (Commander-in-Chief in England. The cost, we pre- 
— soe in conuection gyme, will be met from’ Indian funds. A number of 
questions are suggested by this announcement— What 

is the meaning of it? Does it not mean that the foreign military policy of 
India will be dictated by the Commander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State 
for War in England, as the political phase of that policy is decided by her 
Foreign Office ? Is the old costly fourfold military establishment of India then 
wanted any longer—the Commander-in-Chief in India and the Presidential 
Commanders-in-Chief with all their subsidiary departments and offices? But 
these and other similar points which might suggest themselves are only of 
minor interest. The question of first importance is, where is a line to be drawn 
between Indian and English imperial interests, and is India in the future to be 
made to pay for the latter, as she has been made to do in the past, whenever het 
name could be directly or indirectly, physically or politically, connected with 
any measure of English policy, whether it be just or unjust, to saddle her with 
the cost, and whether she js able to bear it orno? The Government and the 
people of India must raise the question and claim half a share of our imperial 
charges from England, as the only practical solution of it. Every year of delay 
adds to the embarrassment of the Government and the difficulties of the adminis 
tration ; and, therefore, no more time, it seems tq ps, shoyld be lost, if we are (0 
get rid of these difficulties and embarrassments, 
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11. The Native Qpinion (14), in its issue of thé 14th'March, says:—The 
. India Council; composed as it is of men antiquated 
Report of the ‘ea and out of touch with the circumstances of India, is 
Bervice Commission ane" anfit to consider the recommendations of the Public’ 
_ Service Commission and the observations of the Gov- 
ernor-General of India thereon, and there would be nothing’ surprisitig if its’ 
fnal conclusions disappointed the Native public. India has many a time pro-’ 
tested in newspapers and in memorials by public associations against the present 
constitution of, and the manner of members appointed to, the India Council, 
but Government have hitherto paid no attention to them and all blamé in the 
matter attaches to them. It is not, however, all men who will be disappointed. 
with the way in which the India Council is expected to dispose of the report of 
the Public Service Commission ; for there are many persons who by their past 
experience of the policy of the British Government have learnt not to be very 
sanguine about it. They do not entertain strong hopes of receiving benefits from 
it and therefore they cannot suffer disappointment. Government have been dis- 
trustful of the loyalty of the Natives, and that is mainly because they are 
conscious of their own conduct towards their subjects. They make large promises 
in times of emergency, but never redeem them, and naturally they suspéct that. 
like their own hollow promises the loyalty professed by the subject-people must 
also be hollow and lip-loyalty. But in this they are mistaken. The natives 
of India are by their very nature loyal, and being educated to boot, they cannot. 
turn out disloyal, and we request that Government will harbour no suspicion 
about their allegiance. 


12. The Kdthtdwddt (81), in its issue of the 12th March, refers 'to the 

aa te of the Circular said to have been issued by the Government 
Bagge ee dia ond the Of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne in order to ascer- 
circular said to have been tain whether Government servants take part in any 
issued by the Government of political movement and to find out their names, and 
India in connection ‘tnere- thinks that it would serve to promote the cause of the. 
— Indian National Congress if it were meant to stop 
Government officers such as Sir Auckland Colvin from obstructing it, as sup- 
posed by some of its contemporaries. The paper thinks that Government ‘have 
acted with a good motive in this matter as shown by the reply recently given 
by Sir John Gorst, Under Secretary of State for India, to a question asked by a 
member of the Liberal party, vzz., that it would be erroneous to suppose that. 
Government wish to obstruct the political progress of the natives of India. It, 
adds that it is sufficient that such illustrious personages as Mr. Gladstone, Lord + 
Ripon, and Lord Reay are favourably inclined towards the political movements 
of the people of India, and prays God that the new Viceroy may also be 
similarly disposed. 


13. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 14th March, says :—The 
| Commissioner of Assam has issued a circular forbidding : 
Pa erga Mes = B svc all Government servants from joining any political 
Oe ' body. A similar circular was issued by: the Marquis 
of Dufferin before his departure and the people are 
of opinion that it must have been circulated all round. It isa stain on the 
reputation of the Government, which professes to be liberal in its principles, that 
it should treat its Native servants as if they had sold their bodily: and other . 
independence to it for the pay they received. We do not say that they should 
neglect the work of Government and attend to political movements. It would be © 
oppression on the part of Government if it were to prevent them from devoting 
their private time to political movements or from wishing good of the Indian 
National Congress, and would show the inability of Government to know how 
such a circular was practicable. 


14. The Satyavakta (181), in its issue of the 15th March, observes that it 
Sir'A .. is said that Sir Auckland Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor, 
the A try “yom and North-West Provinces, has sent a list of the delegates — 
Movement, -_—s#present at the last Indian National Congress meeting” 
Sb at Allahabad from the North-West’ Provinces to ‘the 

Divisional Commissioners, asking them to furnish him with information regarding 

the status and representative character of the delegates and the amount of money 

4, xtibed for the Congress Fund in their divisions. The people might, remarks 

ihe paper, be frightened by such a minute enquiry, but not the advocates of the 
x 14499 | 
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Congress. If such be the result of the enquiry, the well-wishers of the miyve. 
ment ought to take measures to counteract it. Sir Auckland Colvin will cer. 
tainly fail if he thereby attempts to show that the Congress is seditious and that 
the delegates to it are not representative men and are not well-known. At any 
rate it is desirable that the enquiry should be very minute and that the advocates 


of the Congress should take prompt and effectual measures to stop its injurious 
effect. | 


15. The Kdrwdr Samdchér (87), in its issue of the 7th March, observes :— 
Among the Europeans who attended the fourth meet. 
The Indian National Con- ine of the Indian National Congress at Allahabad were 
ess meeting held at Alla- Mr Hy aa 4 I-k , ti 
i demain r. Hume who is well-known in connection with 
Madame Blavatsky of the Mahatma notoriety, Mr. 
Norton who is an atheist like Mr. Bradlaugh, M. P., and Captain Hearsay who wag 
imprisoned for a month for having assaulted the editor of the Pzoneer. Certainly, 
such personages as these cannot be considered to reflect much credit on the 
Congress. Mr. Yule was appointed president of the last meeting at Allahabad, 
proving thereby that not one of the Natives who had assembled in large numbers 
was fit to occupy that position! The meeting was nothing more than child’s 
play. Mr. Caine, M. P., was present at the Congress meetings and was much 
pleased with them. He was evidently taken in by the outward show made by 


the Congressionists, who, as a rule, do not follow the professions they make in , 
public. 3 


16. The Gujarati (78), in its issue of the 10th March, praises the Gov- 
ernment of India for their intention of framing an Act 

Contemplated enactment of for the segregation and maintenance of lepers who go 
an Act for lepers in India ‘ bas Mee a8 d i 
by the Supreme Government ®bout the public streets begging for alms, and remarks 
approved. that Government will thereby earn the blessings of 
‘ the poor lepers and at the same time lay the general 
public under obligation by freeing it from apprehension of contagion. [Several 


other papers express delight at the rumoured intention of the Supreme, Govern- 
ment to frame an Act in the matter. | 


17. The Satyavakta (181), in its issue of the 15th March, refers to the 
complaint made in the Madras and Bengal ity. 
‘ ‘ie 1¢ about the low and unsuitable diet being the cause 0 
in jail al x pf a se Rg the death in the Trichinopoly jail of Kunjen Menon, 
Excellency Lady Lansdowne late Judge of Tellicherry, complains of the prisoners 


“Treatment of Native pri- 


to devote herself to the re- 


forms of Indian jails, of different religions having no facilities to escape po 


lution while in jail, and says that Native prisoners, 
_who may have been in good position in society before their incarceration, should 
have a better kind of food given to them than the ordinary jail diet given to low 
prisoners, inasmuch as European and Eurasian prisoners do get a richer diet than 
that given to Native convicts and as Government also have all along admitted 
the necessity for keeping the various prisoners according to their status. ['The 
Bombay Samdchér (92), in its issue of the 12th March, points out the necessity 
for the better feeding and treatment of Native prisoners and specially of thos 
of good position in society, says that the high rate of mortality in Indian jails 1s 
generally attributable to the low jail diet, supports the suggestion that, Her Excel- 
lency Lady Lansdowne should devote herself to the reform of Indian jails and of 
the condition of the prisoners confined therein, considers the work to be well beiit- 
ting her high position, and remarks that if Her Ladyship succeeds in the matter 
even to a small extent she will achieve more glory than the Countess of Dufferm 
has done by her efforts in the cause of supplying female medical aid to the women 
of India. It adds thatit is necessary that such tender but influential hands as Her 
Ladyship’s should now devote themselves to the work, as the measures hitherto 
taken in this direction have almost failed.] ' 


18. A correspondent of the Phenix (8), in its issue of the 9th March 
gays :—Government in their resolution in the Finat- 


Disapproval of the enforce- cial Department have decided that the provisions of 
ment of the provisions of 


ayia Section 143 of the Civil Leave Code, which requir 
Code. bts od stiches that “an applicant for leave must not appear before 
the Chief Medical Officer of the station or district 

Presidency Surgeon without the cognizance of the head of his office, or, if he ® 
himself the head of his office, of the head of his department ” should be enforced. 


ll 


Now the question that naturally suggests itself to one’s mind is why this ruling 
should be made applicable in the case of those who are incapacitated for work — 
owing to illness for some period and who do not intend to retire from the service. 
As it is, no Government servant, however ill he may be, can get a medical 
certificate without obtaining a-letter from his superior officer. It not un- © 
frequently occurs that some of these persons, who not being in the good graces 
of their superiors are unable to obtain an introductory letter, have to work 
at the risk of their health, and perhaps of their lives, without any remedy, 
because it is not possible for them either to displease their superiors by appealing 
to the higher authorities or by leaving the service, for the sake of obtaining the 
leave required by them. The rule may very well be enforced with respect to — 

ersons who want to retire from the service, but in my opinion it should be relaxed 
in the case of persons applying for a medical certificate for purposes of short 
leave. Surely the Civil Surgeons or Chief Medical Officers in charge of stations 
can be trusted to perform their duties honestly and conscientiously. 


19. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 11th March, says :—The 
financial statement for the Bombay Presidency pub- 
Remarks on the financial lished in the Government Gazette is a very unsatis- 
statement of the Bombay factory document. It purports to bea budget, but 
Presidency published in 
the Bombay Government Contains no forecast for the year to come. It deals 
Gazette of the 28th February with the actuals of 1887-88, the budget estimate for 
"1889. 1888-89 and the revised estimate for 1888-89, but has 
, nothing to say about, what is usually the most inter- 
esting portion of a budget statement, the proposed ways and means for the 
following year, 4. e., the budget estimate for 1889-90. Further, in the particulars 
it gives it is extremely meagre and defective. It does not give any idea as to 
the whole amount paid by the tax-payers of this presidency, nor as to the whole 
amount spent in this presidency. The statement confines itself to the provincial 
items of revenue and expenditure and gives a sort of running commentary on 
the increases and decreases in the several items, but on the whole as one rises 
from the reading of the statement one hasa feeling of disappointment at the 
paucity of information supplied. It if were an official summary of accounts for 
the information of the Government of India alone, the statement might suffice 
as they can supplement it with particulars in their own possession. “But for the 
general public the statement is all but a blank. In publishing such a statement 
the needs of the public ought not, we think, to be despised, and if it is to be of 
any use to it ought, we think, to be so framed as to give an idea of the whole 
financial position of the presidency. The public does not care for any distinc- 
tions between émperial and provincial, which are distinctions made by the 
Financial Department for convenience of account. ‘All it wants to know is 
how much has been taken from it in a given year and how it is applied. : For 
this purpose the total amounts of revenue and expenditure, imperial and 
provincial, must be mentioned. Even municipal taxation and expenditure is 
i the popular mind associated with Government administration. Municipal 
accounts are, however, altogether outside Government accounts and perhaps it 
would lead to confusion if they were included. But surely there can be little 
Objection to the imperial items of revenue and expenditure relating to this 
presidency being mentioned along with the provincial items. 


20. The Belgaum Samdchér (23), in its issue of the 11th March, says :— 
Some of the Mamlatdars and others who did not make 

’ The Mémlatdars and others g statement in connection with the Crawford case, 
“Sy.0 ae suspension admitting their own criminality, have been suspended. 
tion with the Crawford case 120m their offices for some time past, but no redress has 
thould get early redress. been granted to them as yet. It is said that Mr. 
Rajarao Pileréo, a Faujdar in the Dharwar district 
Police, who was under suspension fora long time, has been dismissed from office, 
but it is not known whether by Mr. Ommanney or by Government. IE the dis- 
iissal has been qgdered by Government, it furnishes cause for inference as to the 
treatment likely to be received by the persons who are in the situation in which 
the dismissed Faujd4r was. RKdo Bahddur Purandhare, District Deputy Collector, 
hérwar, has also been under suspension, and nothing is known as to the deci- 
"on arrived at in his case. Now that the report of the Crawford Commission 
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- has been sent to England it seems proper that a final decision should be arrived. 
at at once in the case of the persons.under suspension. 


21. Under the heading of “ Open enmity with the Brahmans,” the Poong. 

V aibhav (49), in its issue of the 10th March, writes :—. 

Ps panel ‘es the Tt is well-known that there are four castes or classes 
| be aii among the Hindus. The British rulers of India ¢cop. 
sider it necessary in the interests of their administration of the country to create 
as much misunderstanding between them as possible. It is a well-known his. 
torical truth that it was by this policy that the British people overthrew the 
Hindu rule in India. They tore asunder the ties of friendship which subsisted 
between the Scindia, the Holkar, the Gaikwad and other subsidiary princes op 
one hand and the Peshwa on the other and among the former themselves, conclud. 
ed separate treaties with them, and thereby made the Peshwa supportless and weak 
and reinstated themselves in his position. This policy of weakening the enemy 
was indeed very serviceable to the British in the early days of their Indian rule, 
but now that there is tranquillity throughout the country and after the lapse of 
centuries since they got dominion here, it is very surprising that they. should 
stick to it; for, we no longer look upon them as strangers, but identify our in. 
terests with their own. If in spite of this fact they treat us as strangers and set 
one class against another, evidently they have not got rid of the idea of their 
being strangers from their minds and do not feel themselves firmly settled in 
this country. They are thinking of securing their objects by creating and en- 
couraging caste jealousies, but we are satisfied that sensible men will not be 
deceived by these tactics, but will shape their conduct with these manceuvres of 
theirs fully in view. These things have occurred to us on account of the Col- 
lector of Sholdipur. Hitherto we have very seldom come across instances of 
Europeans showing contempt for Brahmans, but the Collector of Sholapur has 
lately supplied an instance of the kind by returning a Brahman applicant’s 
application for a place, saying that according to the rules non-Brahmans were to 
be given places. Mr. Candy is at present Collector of Sholapur, and since he, 
who is not an ignorant European but is a good-natured gentleman, has made 
such an endorsement in returning an application, certainly Government must 
have made the rule he speaks of. Moreover, this endorsement is not verbal, 
but is in writing, registered and numbered, and cannot be unimportant like 
Mr. Moore’s pencil remark “I don’t care for Brahmans.” Supposing it for 
a moment that Government have made a rule like that, how is it that we have 
neither read nor heard of it? The only secret of entertaining certain classes in 
the Government service and of excluding certain others from it is to create 
disunion among the people and thereby to secure the accomplishment of the 
interests of the rulers. It goes without saying that if Government decline to 
employ the Brahmans there are other classes of Hindus who will willingly 
accept service under them. But who can say that these latter classes will not 
be similarly treated and will be safe after some time ? The Bréhmansare got rid 
of to-day and to-morrow gnother class or caste will indisputably meet with the 
same fate. People belonging to other than the Brahman class should not, there- 
fore, rejoice at the misfortune of the Brahmans, but should rest assured that sooner 
or later it will be their turn to suffer from the same misfortune. If there be any 
spirit among the Brahman community, the Brihman servants in all the provinces 
should, for this exhibition of partiality on the part of the Collector, resign the ser- 
vice at once or should atany rate take leave for some time. It is indeed hard to 
resign the service, but it isnot very hard, to be sure, to do so voluntarily for the 
sake of the prestige of the country and with a view to edify the split-creating 
Europeans, when regard is had to the fact that resignation will be necessary 2 
_ the event of Government themselves being so desirous. The only thing is that all 
the Bréhmans must think so. We have respectfully to suggest to Government 
that they should never be so inconsiderate as to do such a thing. It is sufficient 
if Government business is done, no matter by whom. It does not. at all befit: 
the Englishmen, who style themselves emperors, to prefer the Parbhus over the’ 
Brahmans or the Goldsmiths over the Parbhus. All the classes are the subjects 
of Government, and it is necessary for a good Government to see to the mainte- 
nance of any given caste before excluding it from its service, . The Brahmans 
cannot conyeniently go to a foreign country and must manage to live in India 
Not only have Government hitherto protected them in a good manner, buteyé? 
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they have been serviceable to Government, as will be clearly seen. If, however, in 
forgetfulness of all this, Government do commit an act of injustice like the one 
above mentioned, no one will consider it wise of them to do it. We also tell 
Government evidently in their own interests that among the Hindus some classes 
like that of the Brahmans do only intellectual work, while some others are even 
now possessed of heroism and other good qualities. Though Government are. 
thoroughly convinced that the Bradhmans or people of other castes are at the 
present moment unable to do anything, yet they should well bear in mind that 
it will never be desirable to prick the Bréhmans or other classes doing merely 
‘ntellectual work into a life of idleness. It has been a rule from time immemor. 
able that cows and Brahmans must be protected. In short, no wise ruler should 
annoy or tease intelligent people of any caste or useful animals like the cow. 
The Government have already been sacrificing the cows, and if while the hearts 
of all the Hindus are being thereby scorched Government openly persecute 
a class like that of the Brahmans, our country will never relish it. The 
Mahomedans have ruled over us for a thousand years, but every reader of history 
is well aware of the condition of their empire as soon as troublesome Emperors 
like Aurungzebe came to the throne. Every ruler must bear in mind that 
Aurungzebe persecuted the Brdhmans and the cows, while Shivaji protected them. 
Otherwise we Hindus are so meek and grateful that we pay divine respect to 
even Mahomedan Emperors like Akbar. We therefore tell Government for 
their own sake that they should not do evidently foolish acts like the one which 


Mr. Candy has done, for undoubtedly they are prejudicial to the interests of the 
British people. : 


22. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 10th March, says :—The 
Bombay Gazette has some caustic remarks to make on 
Disapproval of economy the correspondence which has passed between the 
~ eas so Renee ae os Bombay Port Trustees and the Officiating Meteorolo- 
Western India by the removal gical Reporter to the Government of India. The Port — 
of Mr, Chambers therefrom. Trust has been asked to subscribe towards the supply, 
_ from the Meteorological Office of Western India, of 
a daily weather report and chart, containing observations from a larger number 
of stations than have been hitherto reported on this side of the country. The 
Trustees refuse to pay anything until the Supreme Government should revoke 
their order by which the meteorological service in these parts has been degraded 
on grounds of economy. Under the new scheme a telegraph officer is appointed 
at the head of the Meteorological Office, and he is to devote to his new work as 
much time as he can spare from his proper duties. The telegraph officer may, 
for aught we know, be a very estimable gentleman. But he supplants a man 
of Mr. Chambers’s special scientific knowledge and local experience, in a post 
of the greatest responsibility, deeply affecting large mercantile and shipping 
interests. The new incumbent, who will only be a half-time or a quarter-time 
man, is, in racing parlance, a dark horse, at the best. The public knows nothing 
of his capabilities. But granting that he may attain the acquired degree of 
etliciency by experience, this is not the office in which a novice, however promi- 
‘ing he may be, can be placed, with any regard to human lives, to learn his 
usiness, And, after all, what does the Government gain by removing Mr. — 
mbers, a man of proved merit and ability in regard to his own special work ? 
ey make a paltry saving of Rs. 450 per mensem, and they make it at what may 
Prove a lamentably heavy cost. The sad lesson taught by the “ Vaiturna ’’ catas- 
tophe appears to have been lost upon our rulers, who need, perhaps, another 
‘imlar warning to awaken them to the mistake in which they have been 
persevering with a blind persistence. In their supreme wisdom the Supreme 
overnment have elected to seriously impair the efficiency of the meteorological 
“tvice, while the Bombay Government have repeatedly asked for increased 
urces for the effice. It may be all smooth sailing under the new arrange- 
mas 80 long as the weather indicates, in the words of the vigorous protest made 
Y the Port Trustees, “ no meteorological disturbances of a nature so peculiar as 
lull ¢ W upon the highest intelligence of an expert and the absence of which may 
most he Government into the opinion that the feeble arrangements they propose 
may he requirements of the case’’ The inefficient working of the department. 


come painfully apparent in times of uncertain and stormy weather. 
Con 14494 | 
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23. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 10th March, says :—Wit, 
regard to the higher Secretariat appointments, it ap. 
Modification of the remarks pears that the principle on which they are made hag 
+ ay Be oo an Pa been somewhat misunderstood by us. ‘The facts seem 
Bombay Secretariat appoint. 0 be these, so far as an outsider could ascertain. My. 
ments. Nugent was appointed Revenue Secretary many 
ago, and if he remains Revenue Secretary still it jg 
neither his fault nor of the Government. A better place has to be found for hin 
if he is to be transferred, and such place could be found. only in the Bombay 
Council or in the Council-of the Governor-General. Mr. Nugent would not look 
upon a Commissionership as promotion. Such being the exigencies of the service 
it would be scarcely fair to find fault. with the Government, especially with the 
resent Government, who found Mr. Nugent in the Secretariat and have had to 
eep him there for obvious reasons ; we could only regret the watanddr system, 
While on the subject, it might be as well to mention here that the Chief Secre. 
tary to Government has never been so closely identified with their abkari policy 
as is generally believed. We understand that Mr. Nugent has at least an open 
mind ag regards several items of the 4bkéri administration in Bombay. 4s to 
Mr. Pritchard, we find his appointment to the Council was inevitable. He 
could not possibly have been overlooked, even if there was the inclination to do 
so, which of course was not the case. Our Native contemporaries need not be 
frightened, nor need they frighten their readers with a harrowing picture of 
what is in store for them. As we observed last week, Mr. Pritchard, the Coun- 
cillor, may perhaps be able to undo the harm done to popular interests by 
Mr. Pritchard, the A’bk4ri Commissioner. We believe his faith in the farming 
po has already given way, and that being so, we may expect a material 
change for the better in the abkari policy of Bombay. But d4bkari is only one 
of the numerous questions with which Mr. Pritchard will have to deal, the most 
important being that of finance. In this connection his robust common sense 
wal firmness of purpose may stand us in good stead in doing battle with the 
Government of India. Regarding the practice of appointing officers of the 
Revenue Department to the post of Judicial Secretary, we see the position to be 
this: The number of posts in the revenue line is larger than that in the judicial, 
and the District Judges have the High Court to look up to, while District 
Collectors, we are told, have no such opening—though we believe the Divisional 
Commissionerships are all their own. Anyhow, it is feared that the Revenue 
wdllds would make a grievance of it if the Judicial Secretaryship were to be 
given invariably to a judicial officer. The judicial member of Council has able 
assistants in some of the Under Secretaries, while the work is not so heavy, nor, 
we understand, so varied as on the revenue side of the administration. Besides, 
the Judicial Secretary has political and educational work also to attend to, 80 
that practical judicial experience is not in itself a sine qua non. Mr. Lee 
Warner had political experience in his favour, as Agent at Kolhdpur, and also 
educational experience as Director of Public Instruction, not to mention lis 
work in the Foreign Office of the Government of India. And itwill not be 
denied that on the whole he had made excellent use of his opportunities. We 
may expect the same of Mr. Monteath, who has been in the Secretariat, and 
who, as Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor again, has had ! 
insight into the working of almost all branches of the Secretariat, including 
the political branch. With his abilities, judgment and power of work, we have 
also the advantage in Mr. Monteath of that continuity which is essential, 
we believe, under one administration. After all this has been said, howevel, 
about Messrs. Monteath, Pritchard and Nugent, and about the principle o 
appointment which has become necessary, we cannot help once more expressilg 
our regret at such necessity. The judicial branch of the service ought always 
to be kept in countenance with the public. It is generally felt that somehow 
or other this is not done. 


24. The Parsi Tikdkdr (124), in its issue of the 15th March, refers to the 
sie a i _.. visit recently paid by Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Widia neanbai Jehéngirji Reay to Béi Motlinbdi Jehingirji Wadia at her res 
nded for a : hg of 

title. dence, who has recently given away about five /dhns ¢ 
rupees for the construction of an obstetric hospital 2 


Bombay in connection with the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai Hospital, terms this action 
on the part of His Excellency Lord Reay to be far-sighted and wise, recommends 
the rich and well-known P4rsi widow for a title, and hopes that the silent good 
work done by this old and honourable Wadia family will be duly recognised by 
Government. | 


25. The Anonymous (89) of Broach, in its issue of the 10th March, says 


? that starvation has already begun in a large portion 

Distress omg goxond . of the Broach District, that scarcity of drinking-water 
rong go roach District. 18 €Xperienced in some of the villages, that’ men and 
oa cattle are dying, and that some of the villages will 
in all likelihood become desolate in a short time. It regrets that severity should 
be exercised at such a time by some officers in the collection of the Government 


dues, and requests Government to give due help to the people. 


96. The Katser-t-Hind (112), in its issue of the 10th March, refers to the 

. recent public exhibition of the Military Orphanage 

The oa ate * managed by the Bombay Benevolent Society, advocates 

Bombay, ang seve’ the cause of that institution, pleads for increased public 

— support to it, hopes that His Royal Highness the 

Commander-in-Chief, Bombay, will comply with the request of the managing 

committee for the formation of small committees in all Native regiments with a 

view to send the orphans in them to the Orphanage, and adds that it is necessary 
that Government should also give due help to this useful institution. 


27. The Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 10th March, says:—If the 
criminal classes in Bombay were to be treated as 

The fine inflicted by the Jleniently as the Chief Presidency Magistrate treated 
or adage Magistrate, four European desperate fellows quite recently, Bombay 
he ironk and djs. Would be quite unfit for its peace-loving and innocent 
orderly in the town consider- inhabitants. Some mariners got drunk in the Native 
ed inadequate. town and then returned tothe Fort, where they drank 
more liquor at some.of the bars in Marine Street. For 

neatly half an hour the drunken fellows were in possession of the Fort, breaking 
and smashing everything that came in their way, threatening and bullying poor 
women, annoying and knocking down ghdrrywdillds and defying the police for 
some time. For all these innocent tricks the Chief Presidency Magistrate in- 
llicted a fine of ten rupees upon each offender! ‘Will this punishment produce 
the slightest deterrent effect upon the riotous, disorderly and drunken set of 
fellows who now and then strike terror and create panic in streets and public 
toads? We think the sentence is quite inadequate and is in striking contrast 
with that recently passed upon some Pérsi school-boys, whose offence compared. 
with that of these rioters was almost nothing. In the interests of public security 


we poor that the High Court’ ought to interfere and enhance the sentence in 
such cases. 


28. The Havyak Subodh (146), in its issue of the 12th March, suggests to 

C _ Government the appointment of a commission of en- 
eect: Ay woz bosls inquiry into the contracts of ferry-boats at the village 
Deputy Collector. ae ea Divige, and says :—We have heard that the Huzur 
. Deputy Collector of Kanara has admitted that through 
his clerk’s oversight the contracts were given at one and the same rate. We 
ve also heard from a reliable source that the contracts of four or five other 
oats have been given unlawfully. Let us see whether the Deputy Collector 
slvés similar explanation for them too. It is rumoured that Mr. Ingle has been 
transferred to another district, and if so, Government have a fine opportunity of 


as, into all his affairs. People will now fearlessly come forth to give out the | 


29. The Jagad-hitechchhu (18), in its issue of the 9th March,_ statos that 
Petiti petitions are received by the Collector of Poona on 
sage — to the two or three days in the week and not daily, and that 
thereby much inconvenience is caused to the petitioners 


bn come from outstations, and expresses a hope that measures will be taken to 
move their inconvenience. ; 


30. The Kdthidwar Times (82), in its issue of the 13th March, says :—y, 
Persie of Colonel Henitrer, understand from a very reliable source that Gover. 
the special Barwatiah officer, ment are about to appoint Colonel Humfrey, th, 
and approval of his rumoured special. Barwatiah officer, as Inspector-Genera] of 
appointment as Rage goer’ Police, Kathidwar. The Chiefs of Kathiawér yi) 
+ eg Of Fotice i AAthis- heartily endorse our opinion when we say that no 
e better officer could have been selected for the post than 
Colonel Humfrey whose eminent services to the province so deservedly require 
recognition. Colonel Humfrey has had very varied experience and his whole 
heart isin his work. His high detective qualities and tact in deéaling with 
Barwatiahs eminently qualify him for the post. Almost all the States, for the 
safety of their subjects, will express their readiness and willingness to place 
their police at the disposal of Colonel Humfrey. They cannot fail to recognise the 
necessity for such a procedure after the efficient re-organization of the Junigad — 
and the Gondal police. Jamnagar being a very important State, Colonel H 
shall first direct his efforts to the police re-organization of that State, where, it is 
needless to add, he will receive every assistance from the enlightened adminis. 
trators. Colonel Humfrey has twice received the thanks of Government for his 
valuable services in Kathidwar, and may he be long spared to serve in a province 
the welfare of which he has so much at heart! 


31. The Shubh Suchak (82), in its issue of the 8th March, says:—The 
Government of India are said to be thinking of effect. 
ing an improvement in the Police Department, and 
the following suggestions for the amehoration of the 
police force would not be inappropriate. Of late persons of low character are 
generally enlisted in the police, and this has given rise. to many complaints on 
the part of the people, who attrib ute diverse shortcomings of the police to this 
state of things. Acting arrogantly towards the people, neglecting to trace crime, 
taking no care for the prevention of offences, and failing to exercise sufficient con- 
trol over the criminal classes,—these are the defects of the police, who have there- 
by lost the confidence of the public. This unsatisfactory state of things needs an 
urgent cure, which can be effected by appointing educated Natives to the posts 
of head and chief constables and inspectors, by making promotion dependent 
’ solely on detection of crime, and reduction of salary and rank asa n 
consequence of failure to do so, by making the police service accessible to all 
classes without distinction of caste or creed, by appointing to the posts of Assist- 
ant Police Superintendents those only who have achieved distinction in the 
police service, and by requiring the Superintendent of Police to possess a: good 
knowledge of the vernaculars of the country, to move constantly in his district, 
— to exercise strict supervision over the work performed by his subordinates, and 
to see that the village authorities exercise a proper watch on the movements 
of the criminal classes. oe 


Suggestions for the reforma- 
tion of the police. 


32. The Jame Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 15th March, disapproves 

of the proposal said to have been made by the Con- 

Proposal made by the missioner of Police, Bombay, to Government to add 
ommnons 4 wd on six European officers to the present police force, hesi- 
AR iP a in tates to believe that greater safety and public peace 
force. | will be secured thereby, and says that it is necessary 
that the number of Native policemen should be first 

increased with a view to meet the increased requirements of the city, that the 
Native police force should be made more attractive than at present by good 
salaries and promotions, and that it can well be improved within the amount of 


expenditure required for six new European officers. 


33. The Vdrtéhar (19), in its issue of the 10th March, says that people 

_ . in Bombay are nowadays afraid to move about in the 

RB a = 4 es = town late at night on account of the serious assaults 
efficie =f of the local Sales that are frequently committed by bad characters, and 
| that the police order warning the people against the 
danger of sleeping in the verandahs of their houses and the fact of the recent 


Kumpbharwada murders so long temaining untraced are the signs of the inefii 
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dency of the police, and requests the Police Commissioner t6 allay the anxiety 
of the people in consequence. 


34, Inanarticle headed “ Mogal rule has commenced in Sétéra,’”’ the Pratod 
Lea ae (52), in its issue of the 11th March, says :—On account 

Increase of crime pg of the slackness of the law, crime has been rife in SAtara 
and menos ~~" ageverywhere else. There is, as it were, an epidemic of 
canon: rae thefts, incendiarism, cattle-killing and forgery. Cases 
of assault have also become the order of the day. On account of laxity in the 
nal law and in the law of evidence, real offenders often escape scot-free and the 
law has lost its terror. On account of the practice of registering documents 
‘having come into vogue under the Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the fabrication and 
forging of documents have become very easy matters. That Act which was 
‘ntended for the benefit of the agriculturists has on the contrary become danger- 
ous to them. By the system of registration, registrars have had a jolly time of 
it. We do not know what to say if the hedge, which is planted for the protec- 
tion of sugarcane, itself eats it. On the whole the present state of things in the 
- Sétdra District is very like that under the Mogal rulers, and no help can be re- 
ceived by the people from the Government officers. The latter do not pay the 
slightest attention to the welfare of the people. The only object of importance 
with them is the coHeetion of Government revenues. The consequence of this 
is that the people of this district derive no benefit from Government. Mr. Keyser, 
the present Collector of Satara, is known to be a clever, experienced and active 
officer. But his cleverness and experience are for the benefit of Government 
and are of very little use to the rayats. He strikes terror into the hearts of his 
subordinates alone. It seems that he is very little feared by criminals. It 
is true that by the laxity of the law the people have become unrestrained, but 
it is the business of a high officer like the Collector to acquaint Government with 
this state of things. The Collector is the Rdja of the district and he must 
supply the wants of his vayats. If he does not make arrangements to restrain 
criminals and to call them to account, who will do it? Indeed, he may have in 
doing so sometimes to practise oppression on the criminal classes on account 
of legal difficulties, but it is allowable to do so on occasions of emergency. 
The principle of English law that it is better that’ a hundred offenders should 
escape punishment than that one innocent person should suffer injustice is 
good. But what is the use of it if eriminals have become uncontrollable? Our 
opinion is that for the sake of a hundred people it is necessary that those four 
or five persons who are troublesome to them should be thrown into the sea. No- 
body will object to the doing of injustice with a view to keep criminals under 
elfective check. ‘The only thing to be looked to in doing such injustice is that 
there should be neither partiality nor bias. A well-meaning and straight- 
forward officer has nothing to fear either in this world or in the next. The 
Mamlatdérs who are subordinate to the Collector must also remember this thing 
in their conduct. The present Maémlatdér of Vadlva, Réo Saheb Wagle, is 
learned and may be clever in office business, but we at any rate do not think 
that he is an energetic and smart executive officer. He inspires no awe into the 
minds of the people. How far criminals may be afraid of him can be easily 
Imagined from the conduct implying contempt of court which one or. two im- 
pudent parties were recently guilty of before him while he was doing magis- 
rial work. This tdéluka requires at the present moment a strict Mamlatddr 
m order that crime may be put down. The same is the case with some 
other télukas in the district. The present is not the time when one should act 
quite in conformity with the laws. We therefore recommend the present Col- 


ctor of Sdtdra to consider our writing with a view to find out what is acceptable 
ereln. 


35. A correspondent, writing from Bankikodla, a village in Kénara, to the 
A _ Kannada Suvdrte (144) in its issue of the 15th Maréh, 
Kine © ‘f robbers in svg :—A gang of black people similar to the “ golden 
) gang”? on the G. I. P. Railway is working in this 
Village and people are put to much trouble by it. We earnestly request 
Sovernment to keep a police station in this village as a check upon this gang, 
fon 1449—5 , 
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36. The Phentr (8), in its issue of the 2nd March, says :—The anni 
ok dies 2 Hindu fair of Mahdshivardtrt took place with its usyg) 
i bee eee a i be -snage ‘ "0% gatherings near the Clifton on Thursday last. Among 
annual Hindu Mahdshivee the worshippers of the god the fair sex formed 
_sdtri fair near the Clifton, great source of earning for the keepers of the temple, 
Karachi, and remarks on the A]] would have passed off quietly, but for the notorious 
conduct of the Karachi fact that the poor, delicate sex suffered more or lesg a 
police on the occasion. 
the hands of the ruffians, some of whom even ventured 
to outrage their modesty by laying violent hands on them, to the great excite. 
ment of the respectable and law-abiding people and without interference op 
the part of the police constables. Itisan utter shame that the guardians of 
the peace should have merely looked stolidly on, while the decency and morality 
of females was being so audaciously violated and obséene songs were being 
freely sung. We understand that it was within the eognizance of the police 
officials to take steps against these budmashes and to bring the whole lot to 
justice. The same paper, in its issue of the 6th March, says:—We hare 
received many complaints against the utter negligence-and inability of the 
police in checking the Pardesht ruffians from their brutalities towards the fair 
sex. In spite of their repeated appeals to the police authorities for the safety 
of their wives and daughters, the poor Banids could not get the police to 
take action. Some men had to fall back to their own strength and to fight 
out their way through throngs of budmashes. The censure passed by the 
late City Magistrate upon the inefficiency of the Karachi police has not roused 
the authorities to take prompt action to raise their status. The Hols festival 
is approaching and we warn the police to take proper measures so that the 
shameful scenes of Shivardtri may not be re-enacted. This will be the best 
opportunity for the police to make amends for their past mability. If they 
fail this time, they will be marked with a deep brand of infamy and the people 
of Karachi should protest against the miserable farce of a police force, so that 
the very department may be overhauled from top to bottom, 


37. The Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 2nd March, says :—About 


five years ago the trading population of Karéchi 
Inconvenience caused to pointed out that considerable inconvenience was 
the people of Karachi by the exnerienced by it for want of telegraph and post 


| and telegra- ° 7 ° 
aged oll brn ce _ oe offices in the town, and on the recommendation of the 


town. Sind Sabha branch telegraph and post offices were 
established in the town. But the hardship complained 
of has not been wholly removed. The branch telegraph office is now closed at 
6 p.m. Merchants and others having occasion to send telegrams at night are 
obliged to go to the chief telegraph office, which is far removed from the 
town. There they are detained for a long time owing, perhaps, to pressure of 
work or insufficient establishment. If the branch post office is ordered to be 
kept open till 10 p.m. the inconvenience complamed of will be removed. The 
Sind Sabha has written to the Deputy Post Master General on the subject, and 
we hope that he will give the subject his careful consideration, and in com 
munication with the Superintendent of Telegraphs make some suitable arrange- 
ment in the matter. ; 


Part II.— Legislation. 


38. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 10th March, quotes the thre 
classes into which villages have been divided for the 
yg = ben Prides | purposes of the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill, No.1 
No. lof 1889. ’ of 1889, and remarks :—Now, in the first place, W 
should like to ask what this classification meaté- 
In all these there is absolutely no sanitation whatever ; no desire to improve: 
no funds to pay. The first group of voluntary reformers will be left out of the 
clutches of the law; but we do not know what villages will fall under that 
group. Towns and cities—let us say civilized towns and cities—have not J 
shown such a zeal for sanitary reform, and to talk therefore of villages acting # 
volunteers is to say something which we in our intimate knowledge of out 


village communities cannot bring ourselves to believe to exist. But if by 
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frst group is meant those villages which the old Bill did not récognise, we most 
emphatically oppose such exclusion. We have in reviewing the Sanitary Com: 
missioner’s report for 1887 clearly shown the unwisdom of such a eoursé, S80 
tor as the second and third groups are concerned, the Bill makes provision fot a 
more stringent control by establishing therein constituted bodies. Here too we 
are disappointed, because the constitution clauses.do not hold out any hopé of 
the revival of the village system. The Collector is made the monareh of all 
he surveys, and the sanitary officer is nowhere. What we want is that into 
these villages should be introduced the system of election, the Government bein 
represented by the revenue patil, the village accountant and the village 
school-master. ‘The Government and the popular representatives should consti- 
tute a board working in direct consultation with the sanitary advisers of Govern- 
ment. We should like the Collector to serve as the god coming down to dis- 
tribute prizes and to award punishment at the end of a fixed period. The 
Bill then makes no provision for funds. That the people can pay a sanitation 
tax is a statement which facts will not bear out. The idea of reviving the 
baluta system so as to secure the services of the hereditary village Mhars is 
good, but unless Government is prepared to spend a portion of its revenue on 
sanitary reform nothing real will be achieved. 


39. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 10th March, says :—The 

: 5 Bombay Village Sanitation Bill is unnecessarily op- 
ee Ss a pressive to poor villagers. One of the sections of this 
i Bill lays down that a list of persons above 18 and below 
55 years in every village should be prepared, that the persons whose names will be 
entered therein should gather together ona day fixed by the Maémlatdar of the 
taluka and should remove the filth and Kachra from the village toa place which 
the Mamlatd4r may assign for it, and that whoever will refuse to do so. will be 
punished with fine or imprisonment. Although the villagers are poor they will 


rather die than do the work of a scavenger, and to punish them with fines would 
simply be a mockery. What do the people who do not get sufficient food to eat 
care for sanitation and health ? If Government really pity their condition the: 

should do for them as much as ean be done from the local fund that is collected 
from them without making them pay anything extra for it. The ideas of sani- 
tation of our Government are accompanied by vaccination, medieal, educational 
and municipal departments, and when so many departments reach the villagers 
they will totally ruin them within a year orso. Instead of prolonging their 
lives the Bill is sure to shorten them. We do not at all understand how the 
Village Sanitation Act will be enforced without practismg much oppression upon 
villagers. Government are sure to make themselves unpopular; and so we think 
it better for them to resort to some popular means of preserving the sanitation 
of villages. Until Government declared themselves to be the owners of the 
whole land in a village the villagers kept it quite clean. If they will even now 
acknowledge the ownership of villagers in the land in a village, they will find 
the village in good sanitary condition. If this proposal is not approved of, we 
suggest that Government should assign a certain portion of the local fund 
of each village for its sanitation. 


4). With reference to the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill, a correspondent 
of the Jagad-hitechchhu (18), in its issue of the 9th March, says :—So far as the 
_ Konkan districts are concerned, the proposed law can be of little use except as 
/ @ Instrument of oppression on the people. The Bill is intended to supply two 

main wants, namely, village conservancy and asupply of pure water. As for 
Conservancy, the Konkan villages are in no need of it. It being indispensable 
to burn every bit of culturable land before sowing, sweepings of all kinds are 
carefully collected and stored for subsequent use, and public roads and other 
quarters are kept very clean, while respectable persons and village authorities 
prohibit the commission of nuisances that are prejudicial to public health. 
With regard to water- supply, since the municipality of Ratnagiri has found it 
beyond its ability to supply its want in this matter, there is no probability 
Whatever of villages being able to make a similar provision without their being 
subjected to considerable hardship. The existing Government medical dispen- 
“nes aré sufficient for the wants of the people, who are quite satisfied with the 
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vegetable medical drugs for which the Konkan is reputed. The Bill contains, 
provision to the effect that if a taluka or a district local board refuses to render 
pecuniary help to a village sanitation board, and if the people fail to supply fung, 
of their own accord, the Collector of the district will have authority to levy tay 
for the necessary funds. Is it not strange that a village that contributes to the 
local fund should have no right whatever to get pecuniary help for the p 

of providing for its own sanitation, and should have to ask for it as if the log) 
board was to be entreated to render eleemosynary assistance ? Another provisioy 
of the Bill directs that the writing work of the village sanitation board will }p 
performed by the village kulkarni. In the Konkan the duties of a pétil ang 
kulkarni are performed by a Khot, and it would be most unjust to ask him t 
serve the board, especially when he has been deprived of his ancient rights by 
Government. There is a further provision in the Bill that the persons who 
already hold iném lands for doing village conservancy work’ are to do their 
work under the supervision of the board. But they being the servants of the 
Khot, Government have no right to call upon them to perform any extra work. 
In short, the proposed Bill is nothing more than a plea to raise further taxe 
and ought to be strongly protested against. 


Part Il].—LHducation. 


41. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 10th March, advocate 

9 aie bas the establishment by Government of what it call 
tariste’ chiliren SS SSSC«S@SONSChools for the benefit of agriculturists’ children, 
| and says that they should be open during those seasons 
when there is little agricultural work such as sowing, reaping, harvesting, &c,, 
to be done, and then too for three hours in the day, say, from 1] A, M. to 2 P. x, 
so that mornings and evenings may well be left free to be devoted to field work, 


42. In the first of 4 promised series of articles, the Bodh Sudhdkar (6), in 

its issue of the 13th March, depreciates the Sanskrit 

The Sanskrit scholarship scholarship of Professor R. G. Bhandarkar of the Deccan 
of ~ ite Salon — College, Poona, and other Sanskritists of this pres: 
denc y who have uelien the dency who have studied that languag e by the mode of 
language according to Europe tuition adopted in Government high schools and col- 
mode questioned. leges or rather the European mode of instruction, 
| and extols the Native system and the scholarship of the 
Shistris. Asa commencement the Sudhékar finds fault with Dr. Bhandarkar 


for having made in his first book of Sanskrit a distinction among consonants 


other than that adopted by the great Panini. 
Part IV.— Railways. 


43. The Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 2nd March, says :—Since 
Mane a gee eae oe removal of the ag a $6 ar ig di Ss 
rs : railway passengers have been pu considerable in 

ante  ? A Son veten as . The Sind Sabha represented the matter 
“Maddock” fromKotriinSind tothe railway authorities on several occasions, but 
and a request to the railway was informed in reply that the steamer was urgently 
erry tae eater: required at Sukkur and that on the completion of the 
railway bridge steps would be taken to send it back to Kotri. Seeing that the 
bridge has now been completed, we hope that the railway authorities will fulfil 
their promise and order the “ Maddock ” to be sent back to Kotri. 


Part V.— Municipalities. 


44. The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad of the 14th March disapproves 
ka, the mofussil municipalities being burdened by the Bom 
zg, Distziet manicipalition ond bay Government with the cost of maintaining ee . 
‘tals and dispensaries, 00 dispensaries and of the suggestion made to wt 
— ; oe by a for the imposition of a house-tax wid 
a view to meet this expenditure, and observes that Government have erred 10 2° 
suggesting the levy of the poll-tax, which was instituted by the formér Mogel 
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emperors of India and which is much better and easier to collect, the poor being, 
++ Government so wish, excluded from its operation. It adds satirically that 
the memory of the former emperors will thereby be revived and that the public 
will thank the Government and the municipalities for it. 


45. In connection with the recent municipal general elections at Poona, the 
Dnydn Chakshu (9), mm its issue of the 13th March, 
The recent general Bsn says :—The voters’ list prepared for the elections was 
hia. ee anything but correct, inasmuch as the names of many 
oer co well-known persons were omitted from it, for instance 
those of Réo Bahadur Khanderéo Chimanrao Bedarkar and Réo Bahddur 
Narayan Bhik4ji J oglekar. Moreover, the surnames of the voters were not given 
and this created a good deal of confusion. It is complained that some of the 
municipal commissioners spread false reports against Rao Bahadurs Bhide and 
Kinitkar in order to secure a large number of votes in favour of their own friends 
| among the candidates. It is also said that some of the voters,—and among them 
were most of the teachers of the local High School and the New English School and 
University graduates,—refrained from exercising their full right to give all the 
four votes in order to support their own friends.among the candidates. It is 
hoped that Government will elect Rao Bahadurs Bhide and Kanitkar. Ina 
word, the elections of this year have not been satisfactory. 


46. The Belgaum Samdchir (23), in its issue of the 11th March, says:— — 

| Messrs. Piraji Vyankaji Mestri and Ramchandra Shri- 

A recommendation for dhar, two municipal commissioners for the town of 

- filing ap certain vacanoe’ Belgaum, have recently died and Dr. Hari Vithal, 

v msion. SSS Other commissioner, will presently retire, and thus 

there will be three vacancies in the commission. It 

is to be hoped that the Collector of Belgaum, who is to make appointments to 

these vacancies, will recommend to Government Messrs. Khadir Saheb Bashban, 

Chintamanrao Tatya Khare and Ramchandra Saddshiv Hervadkar for the vacant 

commissionerships. Mr. Khadir Saheb was a commissioner from the day of the 

first establishment of the municipality up to within a short time ago, when through 

some mistake he was left out. The Appointment of the other two gentlemen 
will be very acceptable to the people of Belgaum. | 


4i. The Gujardt Gazette (77) of the 14th March approves of the selection 
of Government nominees on the Ahmedabad municipal 
: a mes’; corporation, remarks that the only matter for regret 
corporation. memP®" is the omission of the Nagar Seth’s family from. it, 
and hopes that the commissioners, a majority of whom 
are educated and experienced men, will act peaceably for the public good 
instead of dividing themselves into opposing parties, as has been the case during 
the last three years. [The Nydyadarshak (122) of the 11th March is, however, 
dissatisfied with the selection of Government nominees on the local municipality, 
‘ays that many. of the nominated commissioners are relatives and friends of the 
municipal president, Mr. Ranchhodlal, who has thus strengthened his party, 
complains of the omission from the list of nominated members of learned, well- 
to-do and. respectable citizens and wants to know the reason thereof.. The paper 
ls afraid that, Mr. Ranchhodlal will now be enabled to conduct municipal affairs 
according to his own wishes and that he will increase the taxes and the muni- 
cipal debt, and remarks that ignorant people will thereby blame the Govern- 
ment. The Ahmedabad Times (86) and the Rdjyabhakt (127) of the 12th 
rch also express dissatisfaction with the selection made by Government. | 


48. A correspondent of the Gujardté (78), in its issue of the 10th March, 
aE says :—The proverbial indifference of the officers of 
the part of “olan ot the |= the Surat Municipality is apparent in the preparation 
urat Municipality in pre- of the voters’ lists. In these lists I see the names of © 
te the list of persons people who exist only in the imagination of those who 
municipal yove at the last prepared the lists, while the names of about forty 
town, ns in that Yesidents legally entitled to vote are omitted from 
each ward. The municipality has thus deprived 

: pout three or four hundred men of the franchise which was given them by the 
legislature. "The elections of Thursday are, therefore, if not illegal at least 
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unjust. Cannot the authorities order a new election? I should like to knoy 
what excuse there is for this omission on the part of those responsible for th, 
preparation of the voters’ lists. With reference to the subject, I am sorry to notice 
that the municipal authorities do not give due publicity to the Governmey 
Resolution of 14th January 1885. Unless. people know its purport it is in. 
possible for them to protest against blunders in the voters’ lists, in the prepary. 
tion of which the greatest amount of care possible is necessary. 


49. The Broach Samdchdr (94), in its issue of the 14th March, refex 
_ to the strong outbreak of cholera in Broach, con. 
Outbreak of cholera m Jains of the indifference of the municipality to th 
Broach and the local muni- se nate y Q 
cipality. sanitation and cleanliness of the town and of the want 
of stringent measures to stop it and of a separate place 
where poor strangers in that town attacked by cholera can be treated, and sug. 
gests that caste feasts should be stopped at once. [The Anonymous (89) of 
Broach, in its issue of the 10th March, also complains against the local mui. 
cipality in this matter. | 
50. The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 14th Mareh, 
| states that the income derived by the local City Sur. 
City survey cases in yey Department is shared by the municipality and 
pe nme yan and the way the Government, that the Ahmedabad Municipality 
opted by the loca} munici- 
ality and the Government and the Bombay Government in June or July last 
Le clearing off the heavy agreed to pay 8 annas for each case to Khan Bahddur 
arrears of these cases. P. H. Dastur, Deputy Collector and Magistrate, 
Ahmedabad, for disposing of the city survey cass 
of encroachments on the public road by private parties which were in 
arrears to the number of about 8,000, and that Mr. Dastur is saj- to have 
already decided about half this number. The paper ridicules this system 
of having cases decided, which it terms a contract system, satirically recom- 
mends its adoption in the administration of justice by the Government and by 
England and America, and adds that the public press should thank and praise 
the wise municipal commissioners of Ahmedabad and the Bombay Government 
for it. 


51. The Ndsik Vritt (46), in its issue of the 9th March, states that the 
municipality of Nasik is poor, that the town beings 
ae onaaey Pe Sn oe sacred place is mainly inhabited by mendicant Brab- 
Ci pality. mans, that the town is situated on the banks of the river 
Godavari which flows quite close to it and the waterd! 
which is pure, healthy, and possesses even medicinal qualities during the larger 
portion of the year, that the municipal taxesare already heavy there being 4 
pilgrim tax and a tax on carriages and horses, and that there being no need of 
a fresh water-supply the corporation need not incur the cost of nearly four lékhs 
and a half of rupees and increase the burden of taxation. In conclusio, 
the Vritt points out that if in spite of these circumstances the heavy expenil 
ture for a fresh water-supply is undergone the burden of municipal taxes 
largely increase, and several emergent works will have to be neglected, a8 bss 
happened in the case of the town of Junnar in the Poona District, and therefor 
hopes that Government will desist from exercising pressure on the municl 
to arrange for providing a water-supply. 
52. The Kdthidwdr Times (82), in its issue of the 18th March, says :—!™ 
Kardchi Pheniz rightly takes to task Colonel Mayhe®: 
Alleged high-handedness (Collector of Shikdrpur, for ordering the chairmal 
of Colonel Mayhew, Collector of the Shik4rpur Municipality not to allow Mr. Massa 
rpur, with regard to ; ration 
the appointment of secretary who was at a 5 eneral meeting of the corp on 
to the local municipality. © elected municipal secretary and duly appointed 
probation for two months, to join the post. It appe” 


that the Collector has advertised for a European or a Eurasian candidate ho 


} appointment, much less peremptorily order its cancellati 
in the Municipal Act, we believe, empowers a Collector in his capac 
dent to set at naught the decision arrived at at a general meeting. 1 
pal Act leaves to municipalities entire discretion of appointing their 
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Government should certainly call for an.explanation from the Collector for his 
: eeving adv ertised that “ none but a Kuropean or Eurasian need apply for the 
.»* We remember to have read some time ago in a Kardchi newspaper some- 
Fine to the effect that it was very difficult for the secretary to manage 
gairs with the bloated Banids, and the last secretary was said to have asserted 
mn +«no honourable man could satisfactorily perform the duties of a secreta 
to the Shikarpur Municipality.” These constant bickerings of municipalities 
sre anything but creditable, and deal deadly blows to the legitimate aspirations 
of intelligent Natives. 


53, The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 9th March, writes:—We have 
spoken strongly about the action of the Collector of 
Alleged want of indepen- Shikarpur, but what shall we say of the commissioners,’ 
dence in the commissioners who at the bidding of the Collector and to avoid the 
—" _— woe displeasing the mighty official, have thrown 
pouty. over a man of their choice only a week after he had 
heen chosen. On the 21st February Mr. Masand was elected wnanimously and 
on the 28th he was dismissed by a mayortty; without his ever having been so 
much as even permitted to‘join the post and much less tried. The facts speak 
for themselves. There is no real independence amongst the members as a body, 
or if there be any it is completely and effectually crushed down by the fear of 
official displeasure. We do not know the number and the names of the members 
who were present on the two occasions, viz., the 21st and 28th February. Nor 
do we know the strength or the names of the majority on the second occasion 
which in obedience to the imperious will of the Collector set aside its own action 
after seven days. So we cannot really say who are to blame for the cowardice 
displayed at the meeting of the 28th February. But this much is apparent that 
the days of Johukwms and Huzurkt marat have not yet ended and that an official 
president can have his own way whenever he chooses. When such a spectacle 
is presented by the Shikarpur Municipality, what must be the state of the minor 
municipalities in the district of Shikarpur ? 


Part VI.—Native States. 


54. The Bombay. Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 12th March, refers to | 
| the alleged attempt on the part of His Highness the 
r bog a an mF ‘the Maharaja of Kashmere to poison Mr. Plowden, late 
Mab sri ot Kechmere and British Resident at the Maharéja’s court, as stated by 
the necessity for improving a correspondent of the Ptoneer, says that the news in 
the relations between Resi- qyestion is painful and points out the necessity for 
_ by hd — ; As ents Government taking measures to alter and to improve 
— the relations existing between Native Princes and the 
Residents and Political Agents at their courts. It says that the strained relations 
between Colonel'Phayre and the late Malhdér Réo Gdikwdd of Baroda and be- 
tween Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal and other States in Central India and 
Sir Lepel Gritfin, and the conduct of the British Resident towards the late 
Mahirija Holkar, of Abdul Hak in Hyderabad (Deccan) aided by the late 
Resident there, of Colonel Marshall towards His Highness the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad and of some Political Agents in Kéthidwd4r are well-known. Numerous 
other similar instances can, the paper remarks, be found out on enquiry. What 
then must be the cause? ‘There must be something unpleasant in the relations 
of the Native Princes with the Residents and Political Agents by which the 
ormer get tired of the latter and in some cases even goso far as to meanly attempt 
' poison them. It is a well-known fact that the Residents and Political Agents 
Sometimes subject the Princes to great pressure and it is no wonder that a bad 
Mpression should in consequence be made upon their minds. Such a state of 
is likely to be more injurious than beneficial to Government, and it is 
necessary that the latter should take precautionary measures to improve it. 


55. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 10th March, says :—All 
things considered, we are in favour of abolishing the 

Darha mplated abolition of Darbdr Vakil or representative at the Agency office 
Agency a = decane in Kéthid4wéir. What is there that the Vakil could 
“proved, ~~~" vepresent better, from the Agency to the Darbir or 


from the Darbar to the Agency, than might be done 


24 


by the ordinary routine? Special arrangements might be made for specig) 
occasions. A Darbar Vakil in these days has become an anachronism. It is -try, 
that when the Daftarddr and the Vakil are brothers-in-law (not by marriage 
but by profession) the latter makes an excellent spy. His Highness thinks } 
convenient to have such a man in his service, till one day he finds that the Vaki] 
' can spy upon the Darbér as cleverly as he can spy upon the Agency—the knif, 

of wickedness cuts either way. Not the least objectionable feature of this sham 
Vakil system is that it swells the camp of the Political Agent and of his Aggig 
ants (there is a vakil, we believe, for the chief Agent, and one for each of hig 
Assistants, and we should not be surprised if there are private vakils even fy 
Deputy Assistants). We have seldom seen a political officer’s camp in KAthigw;, 
without being reminded of the settling of locusts on some unhappy land. - From, 
Saheb to his cart-driver, each one may have to be fed by the Darbdr and to jy 
kept in good humour. It is no use Government blaming the Chief for d0oj 
what he cannot do or ought not to do. The right course is to forbid the acceptances 
of such hospitality; the Agency officers and men must pay for what they re. 
ceive in the bazar, the Darbar seeing that such bazir is within reach. Ther 
may be the most perfect administration of justice in Kathidwir, but so long ag 
a system like that we have been noticing continues, the people cannot be 
convinced of such administration. [The Rijyabhakt (127) of the 12th March 
also approves of the abolition of Darbar Vakils at the Political Agency office jn 
Ka4thidwar, and says that the tyrannical conduct of Vakils Savji and Jddavrii in 
the time of Colonels Barton and Wodehouse and the intrigues of Vakil Rudarj 
of Jundgad are well-known, and that it has in its possession particulars of the 
evil deeds of the Darbar Vakils. The paper requests His Excellency Lord Reay 
to speedily order the contemplated abolition of Darbdér Vakils regardless of the 
opinions of the Political Agents in the matter, and hopes that His Excellency 
will also stop the tours of political officers, as the necessary information can 
now be got easily by means of the railway, the telegraph and other facilities 
It adds that such a noble Governor as His Excellency Lord Reay and such a just 
Secretary to Government as Mr. Lee-Warner are being already praised by the 
public, that the people of K4thidwar are delighted at’ the news in question, and 
that the reform should be carried out regardless of any obstacles that may come 
in the way. A few other papers also approve of the contemplated abolition of 
Darbér Vakils at the Agency office in Kathiawar. | 

’ §6. The Rdajyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 12th March, publishes » 

i i a further instalment of the petition which its editor and 
States of Kathidwér and a Proprietor has prepared for presentation to His Excel. 
petition prepared by theeditor lency Lord Reay on behalf of the people and Native 
and proprietor of the Hdjya: Princes of Kathidwdr, takes the Bhavnagar State in 


bhakt newspaper to His hand, mentions several misdeeds done during the 
Excellency Lord Reay on 3 


ee alaae Divanship of the late Mr. Sdmaldds, and observes that 


besides these evil deeds there has been a large 
number of cases in which the K4rbhdris and their partisans are guilty of murders, 
intrigues, false accusations, bribery and treachery, and that the Bhavnagar 
Darbar was enjoying itself all the time in the same way as Nero was playing 
upon the fiddle while Rome was in flames. [The Ahmedabad Times (86) of the 
12th March supports the petition prepared by the editor and proprietor of thé 
Rdjyabhakt, complains of the oppression practised by His Highness the Thékat 
of Wadhwén on his relatives and subjects, thinks that the Thakor is not second 
in misdeeds to the late Malhér Rao Gdikwad of Baroda and K4lubha of Jamnagat 
who were deported by Government, and states that it is ready to enter into 4 
contract for the purchase of offices in the Political Agency, which exercises 4 
mighty sway over the Native Princes and the people. The paper adds that Gov- 
ernment ought to interfere in the management of Wadhwan for the good of ti 
State and its people. | 


57. The Nydyadarshak (122), in its issue of the 11th March, refers t the 

complaints made by Mr. Nénbha Gagubha, Télukdst, 
Gangad, against Mr. Hirdéchand Velji, the Manag 
(vide paragraph 67, page 80 of the Report on Native 
Papers, No. 8 of 1889), and says that the Bombs 
Government ought to appoint an independent European officer to enquire int 


Complaints against Mr. 
Hirachand Velji, Manager, 
' Géngad. , 


the matter as such a course will bring to light the misappropriation of the 
Tlukddr’s money as complained of by him or the giving of bribes. [The Praja 
Mat (125) of the 9th and the Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad of the 14th March 
also wish that Government should enquire into the complaint, the former sug- 
gesting that it should be heard by a judicial tribunal. The Satyavakta (131), 
in itsissue Of the 15th March, publishes a letter from Bashriba Kuwarba, mother 
of Mr. Nénbha Gagubha, in which she gives an explanation in the matter, 
thinks that her son has been set up to complain against Mr. Hirdchand Velji by 
Béshriba Majirdéjba of Sdntalpar, a co-wife of her husband, and by her partisans, 
and regrets that her son should keep the company of such low men as speak 
well of those who have harmed the tdluka and ill of those who have done good 


to it. ] 


G. M. SATHE, 


; Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native, Press, 
26th March 1889. 
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AnaLo-MARA THI, ~ 


The Pramod Sindhu ... ive .».| Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. 
,, Vaidarbh ... m isi ...| Akola .. ‘i 
Varhad (Berar) Samachar | Do. 


33 


MARA THI. 


The Shetakari ... aa eee »«-| Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. 
», Shuddha Varhadi... ee ...| Akola... nf 
» suryakant is aoe ...| Ellichpur 


1. The Berdr Samdchdr (8), in its issue of the 11th March, says :—What 
we do expect in the new judicial scheme is a radical 
change in the system of appointments to judicial offices. 
If the present system goes on, the province will not be a 
whit better. The mere change of name would do us no good. It is no use 
changing the mere form, but the spirit and substance should also be changed. 
So also in the matter of judicial work turned out by the officers now on the 
bench, there must be a radical change in the theory that regulates judicial work 
at present. The present idea is that the number of cases decided by a judge is | 
an index of his abilities and fitness for holding office. But mere quantitative 
results are useless and unmeaning unless they also weigh considerably in the 
scale qualitatively. If one judge decides a greater number of cases than another, 
surely that is some test of his despatch of work, but if his decisions do not 
come up to the standard, the mere amount is altogether useless. Remarks are 
often noticed in the yearly reports that Mr. So-and-So, judge, decided so 
many cases ; but the quality of the work turned out, which more than anything 
else ought to be commented upon, is never noticed. If this is the guiding 
theory, we must expect corresponding results. The judges in the Lower Court 
want to show off a certain number as decided during the month ; and they have 
to resort to a number of dodges for the purpose. Issuing summonses for final — 
disposal in cases which really cannot be disposed of at the first hearing, dismiss- 
Ing cases for default of parties, and want of proper attention to the evidence before 
them, are some of the results of this mischievous theory. The courts have, accord- 
ing to the strict letter of the law, an undoubted power of issuing summonses for 
| disposal, and also to dismiss cases when parties do not appear in time. 
But if both ‘are indiscriminately used the result must be a failure of justice. 
ut what is to be done? Higher authorities look to numbers, and dismissals for 
default is the easiest way to show off disposals and disburthen a heavy file. 
tion of cases is another bugbear. Explanations are often required of the 
ower Judges why certain cases required a certain number of days. We can 
understand the solicitude of Government in this matter. People ought to get 
eedy Justice ; but at the same time it, must be remembered that undue haste is 
‘. bad as, and even worse than, tardy justice ; and especially so when the appellate 
urts are inclined to agree with the lower courts and the chances of reversal 
Con 1450 | 


Remarks on the judicial 
system in Berar. 


, 


are so few. In the Bombay Presidency if a case exceeds one year in duration 
_ the judges have to submit an explanation, but not before that time. The oy] 

thing to be watched by the superior courts is that the lower courts do properly 
use their time ; and to guard against waste of time and neglect of duty by the 
lower courts it will be enough if a daily diary is called for by the distrig 
courts from the lower courts. This will give the higher courts an insight jp. 
to the work of the judges, and if it is found that their time is fully occupied it 
can never be said to their discredit that they have not been able to give so man 

more decisions. And if Government want to see good work, and that speedily 
they must appoint a greater number of judges than at present. | 


2. The Pramod Sidhu (1), in its issue of the 8th March, says:—We 
quite agree with the resolution of the Managing Com. 
A request to the Commis- mittee of the Berdér Sdrvajanik Sabha to request the 
sioner, Hyderabad Assigned Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, to clog 
Vistmicts, to alow a gonere all public offices and courts in the municipal towns in 
oliday on the Ist of April Bers he f th tale) ialinall 
next, the day of municipal Berar on the day of the municipal elections. We can 
elections in Berar. safely say that a considerable portion of intelligent voters 
consists of Government servants, pleaders, and sdwhdrs, 
If members of those classes be barred from going to the polling offices, as they 
shall necessarily be if the public business be not stopped on that day, we are 
_ afraid no proper elections will be made and thus the efficiency of the new system 
is likely to suffer. In the Bombay Presidency such privilege was allowed. We 
hope that Mr. Plowden, with his usual foresight, will earnestly consider the 
Committee’s request and our suggestion and will take steps to allow a general 
holiday on the 1st of April next in all municipal towns. We also suggest to the - 
managers of large firms, factories and presses that for the reasons stated above 
they too should allow a holiday to their employés on the day of the elections. 


8. The same newspaper learns that on Saturday, the 2nd March, some 

; robbers attacked a carriage passing by the road leading 

, Robberies on the road from Budnera to Amrdoti and forcibly took away 
eading from Budnera to vss, Samar tae! 

pers A ~ ornaments that were worn by women sitting in it, and 

says that nowadays highway robberies are frequently 

committed on the road and that the police authorities should direct their 


attention to the matter. 


G. M. SATHE'’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
26th March 1889. 
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The Indian Spectator... ... ... — ...| Bombay : Weekly ... 
» Mahrdatta.... we eas ne ...| Poona ... ‘ea — ae 
» Phoenix ... ae. ae ..|' Karachi — ...| Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- : 

, janik Sabha ... vs ie ...| Poona... * ov .».| Quarterly 
» sind Times ‘és ‘vn vo ...| Karachi oes Bi-weekly 


ANGLOo-MaBATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra 6s 
Dnydén Chakshu ...’ 
Dnyinodayi _..... ve ss a ee ee = 
Duyan Prakash ..0000 6:5 0 ee B 6 eee] Bi-Weekly 
Indu Prakdsh .... « bic a sin ...| Weekly ... 
Jagad-hitechchhu Be gee ae goo a ee 
PIOUVO OOURGIOR isn ose tes ne see eee B+ Weekly 
Prabhdkar vn was ae oe pes ei. 
Subodh Patrika ... i. ia eos ‘“ ..| Weekly ... 
Sudhdrak - a va od re a oe. 
Telagu Mitr’ ove ae ee we sol. ae 
Vartahar .,, ame “a vs sae 


ee 


MARATHI. 


The Arunoday& ee eer ee 
A'ry4vart = “Sago ...| Dhulia... 
ON iggy 0: ent sa ...| Ratndgiri 
Belgaum Sam&chér ... .,. __...| Belgaum 
Chanddnshu S75 we coe = wee | LASQAON 
Chikitsak enna --  °,.., Belgaum 
a a err) | er 
Dharwar Vritt ... ee ve .»-| Dhérwar as ae 4 
eee ee 
Gadéri ... = _ _ Poona ... 7" Monthly ... 
anges Lahari .... os. «ee MEME xia kan oe WENT one 
Hin u Punch ... ae ees ...| hana... i en 
Hitechchhu = ie _* ...| Bijapur aa se en 
Holkar Sark4r Gazette ... ; .».| Indore... eee Ge 
Jagadidarsh 6... 2 ..| Ahmednagar ... ce =e 
Jagan Mitré «44. eve re ..-| Ratnagiri we :: oe 
Kalpataru... ne sl ae ...| Shol4pur =... “a a 
Kérwér Samdichér ES... »» ewe | Karwar rete .| Do. 
Katdksh ... an ne Joe a Ee ae 
— eee . eee 3 eee eee e a eee 66: eo 0 

ndesh Chitragupta ... ee ...| Dhulia ees ge O. 
Khandesh Vaibhav. 7 ose sc esl Oe oe = : 
Mahéréshtra Kokil ... oe vos] Satara... 

44 Mahféréshtré Mitra _... ae 

» Mahdrdshtra Vritt  ... .... «| Do, 
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99 
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9 
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9 
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99 
99 
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99 
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99 
99 
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99 
9 
99 
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99 
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99 
99 
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The Na 


Gujarat Gazette ... 


MARA THI—continued. 


r Samdchér ... 

Nasik Vritt 

Nydy4 Sindhu ... 

Pandhari Mitra ... 

Poona Vaibhav ... 

Prabodh Chandrika 

Prabodh Ratna ... 

Pratod 

Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen ‘Misik 
Pustak oy ie ae 

Raéghava Bhushana 

Ramdas ... a 

Sachchid4énand 

Satya Mitra coe 

Saty’ Shodhak ... 

Saty % Sudha bes 

Sicldoat Samachar 

Shri Shivaji 

Shubh Suchak 

Sudhakar 

Suryodaya... 

Vengurla Vritt 

Vidushak .. 

Vidya Vilds si 

Vividh Dny4n Vistér 

Vrittadhdra 

Vrittamdla 

Vritias4r ... 

Vritt Sudha 

Vyapérottejak 
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Din Mani ... 
Dny4n Sudha ... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 


Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu | 
Kathiawadi as 
K4thidwar Times 
Rast Goftaér 

Surat Akhb4r 
Sury4 Prakash 


GUJARA’T1. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhbare Khambéyat 
Akhb4re Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A'ry& Dharm Prak4sh ... 
A'ry& Dnyan Vardhak ... 
Bombay Saméchar 
Broach Mitr’ _.... 
Broach Sam4ch4r 
Buddhi Prak4sh .. 
Chakravak 
Chandraprakdsh .. 
DAtardun .. 

Deshi Mitr% 

Dny4énodayi = 
Dny4én Vardhak . 
Duniyddad 

Fursad 

Gap Sap ... 

Gorakshak ._ 
Gujar4t Monthly Journal 
Gul Afsh4n | “7 Z 
Hindusth4n 

J4me Jamshed .., 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.,., 
KA4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... 

Khambat Saméchér 
Kohinur ... ne 
Madhamékh .. .., 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 

Nityanand 
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...| Nasik ... , 
...| Ahmednagar ... 
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...| Bombay 


...| Broach... eae 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
sect UTED cx oa 
| Ahmedabad ... 
,.| Bombay 


Surat 


..| Ahmedabad ... 
_... Wadhwa 

...| Rajkot 

,.| Bombay 


| Surat 


Do. 


.| Ahmedabad ... 


we Broach 


Do. 


oF Ahmedabad 
_| Dohad ... 
.| Surat 


aA Limbdi 
,..| Bombay 0 
_... Ahmedabad ... 
...| Bombay 
...| Nadiad 
...| Kaira 

.| Bombay 


Do. 


...| Baroda 


Cambay 


” | Wadhwin 


J undgad 


os rane 


Do... 


...| Monthly ... 
.| Weekly .. 


Do. 


...| Monthly .. 
...| Weekly ..- 


~ Monthly .. 
...| Weekly .. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


2 Yy ortnightly 


ee Monthly < 


Do. 


ih CS 
.| Weekly ... 
Do. 


: Fortnightly 


Weekly 


"| Monthly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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The Nure Elam nae one | ...| Bombay ---| Monthly ... 
Nydyadarshak ... ee .| Ahmedabad ... »-| Weekly ... 
Pérsi Punch ie ee ae a, lO 
Parsi Tikékar és eas ai me 

Praja Mata 

Praja Mitra 

Rajyabhakta_ i... bee 
Rewa Kantha Samachar... 
Samsher Bahadur 

Satya Mitra see 
Satyavakta coe 
Satyodaya ie ve 
Saurashtra Darpan ia 
Shrimali Shubhechchbak 
Stri Bodh ... ike ive 
Stri Sadbodh Ratna 
Subodh Prak4sh ... ‘sis ‘és svi : 
Svadesh Bandhu ... is ie ...| Mahudha 
Svadesh Vatsal ... 10. ave ...| Bombay 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra _... ..| Ahmedabad 
Vidnyan Vilas... oe vi »..| Rajkot 
Vidya Mitra 08 esi “a ...| Bombay 
Yajd4n Parast ... sia or soul 


99 
9 
99 
” 
99 
99 
*9 


| ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... ies on ee Bombay ; -| Weekly ... 


KA’'NARESE. 

The Chandrodaya& oes eee ..| Dharwar . oe Weekly rr 
Havyak Subodh ..., see ees ...| Bombay ie cal OO 
Karndtak Patra ... ves ei ...| Dharwar ee ot De. 

Rasik Ranjini ... sis ‘na ...| Gadag ns oe oe 

Satya Vritt ee ee eee ee ro | ee tee 


ANGLO-SANSKRIT. 
The Girv4na Tarangini nis ‘“ ..| Dharwar es ---+| Fortnightly 


HINDI. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... ose as ...| Rewdh... an ...| Fortnightly 
, Brahma Patrika ... o08 ose ...| Poona ..- a -| Monthly ... 
, Ratnaprakdsh Ratlam ... ses ...| Ratlam a -.-| Weekly ... 


» sugrihini ... oe “ ‘a ca a 06 + cool Monthly ... 


Urpv. : 
‘The Akhbare Ratan Prakdsh Ratlém ...| Ratlém es .e.| Weekly se 
Charkhari Akhbar ee oe Oe ...| Fortnightly 
Dhar State Gazette _.... is cst A kes we | Weekly ... 

» Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra ae wa: ee 
» Kushful Akhbar... re “~ ...| Bombay % 


PERSIAN. 
|The Iklil ... ae sae ae ..| Karachi 


ARABIC, 
The Nukhbat-El-Akhbar ... ... _...| Bombay 


ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND HINDI. 
The Pandit... ve oe a ...| Bombay 


Mara’tHI aND GuJaRa’TI. 
The Baroda Vatsal 


_Urpu anp Persian. | 
The Khayir Khéhe Isl4m  ... “st ieee : Monthly... —... 


SINDI- 
The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi wi sco] WeOKLY sco ‘ane 360 
» Muin-ul-Isl4m ... ie me wg ma : es 200 
99 Sind Sudhar pe en rs is ee ~ eee 500 


— = neo ee from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


B. The names of News | in itali 
of | papers are printed in the body of the'Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Péper in the above list is printed in ed after the Bee 4 : 
Om a Sretg, ystem of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that wy, te in the 
or di) is ‘he g List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (fl 
aever mcd we letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(9{ = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
sbeolutel at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
ith a rarest to complete the pronunciationof a word, avin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
rk over it fo indicate that it is short, thus—d. 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Adminstration. 


4. The Dnydn Ségar (28), in'its issue of the 18th March, publishes the 
y, last of the series of articles that it has been pub- 


Necessity for eye ' : lishing for some time past on the difference between the 
ee past and the present. Inthe present article the paper 
a. pathetically refers to outrages committed more or less 
frequently in Assam and other parts of India by low Europeans on Native women 
with impunity and with the connivance of the higher Government authorities, 
and to the extensive slaughter of cows going on in India under the British rule to 
the great annoyance of the religious feelings of the people and to their material 
adversity, and remarks that the former beneficent character of the British rule 
hasof late undergone a change for the worse, that the people have come to see 
the advantages of local self-government and to entertain a desire for it, and 
that therefore it is necessary for Government in their own interests to favourably 
and carefully listen to the demands of the Indian National Congress and to keep 
up their dignity by acceding to its prayers, as, otherwise, peaceful Shivajis like 
Mr. Parnell, M. P.,and Washington will appear in the country, as there are 
signs of their so doing, and compel Government to reform the administration. 


2. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 17th March, publishes the 
following letter from “‘ Bacon,”’ who, it says, is a respect- 
Mr. Dadébhéi Navrojrand able gentleman in Bombay :—The remarkable ovations 
the right of the ogee everywhere given to Mr. Dadabhdéi Navroji from one 
a go 3 pais ‘t for end of Great Britain to the other, more especially at 
member of Farliament tor "Sia 4 
Bombay. Newcastle-on-Tyne, as recorded in last week’s Jémes 
of India, setone athinking what is to be done with 
him in the event of his failure to be returned to Parliament for the district of the 
Metropolis upon which he seems to have set his heart? And in thinking over the 
matter a new idea has struck me ; novel it may be, but not unworthy of considera- 
tion. It is this—that the Island of Bombay has, by the law of England, a strict 
legal right to be represented in the Imperial Parliament ; therefore, in the event 
of his failure elsewhere, we might return him as owr member. Is this a dream 
or areality? Let us see. The Island of Bombay was a part of the marriage ~ 
dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, who was married to King Charles II. in the 
vear 1661. The inhabitants thereby and then became British subjects. In 
1669 the king granted it in fee to the East India Company. The words of the . 
srant are—‘ To be holden of us and our heirs as of the manor of E. Greenwich 
in free and common socage, at a rent of £10 in gold payable yearly.”’ The 
charter goes on to say—‘ That all and every person, being our subjects, which 
lo or shall inhabit within the said port and island, and every of their children 
and posterity which shall happen to be born within the precincts and limits 
thereof, shall have and enjoy all liberties, franchises, immunities, capacities and 
abilities of free denizens and natural-born subjects within any of our dominions 
toall intents and purposes, as if they had been abiding and born within this 
our kingdom of England.’ Now, itis clear that under this charter thé Island 
of Bombay is not only a part and parcel of England (for it is held of the Crown — 
as the manor of E. Greenwich), but that its inhabitants have all the rights 
and privileges of persons abiding and born in England. Now, what are these 
rights and privileges ? Amongst others, to send a representative to the Imperial 
Parliament. When there was a property qualification even this would be no — 
objection, because the Island of Bombay is by the charter virtually in England. 
{f the abstract proposition meets with your views, there will be no difficulty, the 
votes being now by ballot in England, as to the mode in which it is to be carried 
Into effect. With this charter in his hand the House of Commons could not 


mt sione Mr. Dédébh4i Navroji admittance as Member of Parliament for 
mbay. 
3. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 17th March, Says :— 
Ponishment to be inflicted NCVer Was @ fiasco more complete than that experienced 
upon the London Times for by the London Times. The Times is great, and the 
- failure in proving the Parnellites also form a great party. The Commission 
feo ae itagainst ¢onsists of great judges and the counsels engaged are also 
a. . ereat,and great are the issues involved in this great trial. 
And the fiasco isalso splendid. The letters are found to be forgeries and the witness 
Con 142 | | | 
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Mr. Pigott, who was introduced with such a flourish of trumpets, utterly collapsed. 
It is all well that ends well, and Mr. Parnell, M.P., fully deserves all the congr. 
tulations showered upon him. But what will be the atonement for the Times fo, 
publishing the forged letters? In the Kolhapur case the editors of the Mahrdtt, 
and the Kesari newspapers were awarded six months’ imprisonment each fo, 
publishing letters which turned out to be forgeries. The editors of those paper 
were at least equally, if not more, innocent than the editor of the Times, and yet 
they were punished. The Parnell trial resembles in many respects the Kolhépur 
trial, and we should like to know how the editor of the 7’imes will be dealt with. 
If he escapes scot-free, then we must say that there are different measures jp 
England and India for meting out justice. 


4. The Mahratta (2), in its issue of the 17th March, writes :—We have 
pS to thank the Bombay Gazette for being the first to 
 ‘Mivister end Geeretary of PSOpere the intelligent community of this country for 

State for India towards the @ sad disappointment that is im store forit. Ever 
reform of the Indian Legisla- since the introduction of the local self-government 
tive Councils proposed by the scheme by Lord Ripon, the question of the reform of 
Harl of Dufferin commented ‘the Legislative Councils of India has attracted con. 

pon. 
| siderable attention. At first the cry was vague, but 
it gradually gained in clearness of sound and the four Indian National Con. 
gresses held up to date have reiterated the demand in emphatic words. In 
fact, of all:the questions which have stirred the public mind during the past few 
years none has called forth such an unanimity of opinion as the reform of the 
Indian Legislative Councils has done. The public utterances of Lord Dufferin 
contributed in no small degree to strengthen this desire and to bring it to a point. 
Even in that post-prandial oration of his at St. Andrew’s dinner that was dis. 
appointing in so many ways, there was yet one thing which partly made amends 
for the rest, namely,-His Lordship’s assurance that he had recommended to the 
Home authorities for consideration a scheme for the reform of the Legislative 
Councils. There was thus good ground to hope that the question would meet 
with a speedy and agreeable disposal at the hands of those authorities. But 
those who depended on this expectation will soon be rudely awakened. We do not 
know how this disappointment will tell upon the most enthusiastic advocates of 
the measure. Those who have carefully watched the policy of the two great 
parties in England towards India will not be surprised at the attitude taken up 
by the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India. His Excellency Lor 
Lansdowne too, we are told, “ is more in accord with Her Majesty’s advisers than 
with his predecessor in office.’”?. If it indeed be so, then we are afraid that it will 
be looked upon as an ominous indication of the policy to be pursued during the 
presentrule. “ More cautious counsels ”’ are in the ascendant, they say, as if Lor . 
Dufferin was a man likely to be carried away by radical fads. Lord Dufferin isa 
Liberal, but he is more a Liberal of the good old type than of the modern ultra- 
radical kind. He has given ample proof of his sagacity, prudence and wis 
statesmanship. He was not the man to propose rash steps involving grave consti- 
tutional changes. He had felt his ground, and weighed well the pros and cons 
before he made the recommendation. The decision of such a one is to be set aside 
for the opinion of one who seems to have made up his mind on the question before 
he set foot in India. The present Viceroy of India is said to be opposed to the 
introduction of the elective principle at all. Why, indeed, should His Lordship 
be so dead opposed to make this concession to the popular demand, or rather to the 
humble prayer of the loyal subjects of Her Majesty, even in the smallest measur 
and hedged in with proper limitations, we are unable to conceive. The Government 
of India entertain “the strongest objection to any recognition of the elective 
principle.’ We do not know why there should be any objection to the trial of 2 
tentative scheme. For instance, an electorate might be formed of the three great 
classes of the community—the political, the educational, and the trading. These 
may be called upon to elect their representatives. Government may reservé to 
_ themselves the power of approval. The representatives of the other classes of the 
community may be nominated by Government. In such a scheme as this eo 
is hardly any room for danger. There is, no doubt, some truth in the assertion tha 
Government nominees in the Legislative Councils are at present sufficiently a 
sentative. But the question is how long are the people to be kept at the politics 
feeding-bottle stage ? We have outgrown the age, we believe, and if Governme 
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gre sincere; they ought to recognise the truth of this and give us some stronger 
nourishment. We do not claim to have the food of the adult or the grown-up man 
as he gets it in England and elsewhere ; yet even these moderate proposals make 
the hearts of the Conservative statesmen tremble with fear. The Anglo-Indian 
official stands aghast at the mere mention of the right of interpellation. He 
‘s afraid, and justly so, that if the right be once conceded, then farewell to 
the sweet privileges of officialdom. Hence he advises accordingly. Of 
course in the Supreme Legislative Council questions about little wars on the 
frontier and such other matters as the vagaries of the political department 
might be inconvenient. ‘For the sake of the peace of mind of the Governor- 
General and his Secretaries the right of interpellation may be held back in the 
Supreme Council. " But the same reason cannot hold good for denying the right 
to members of the Provincial Legislative Councils; and our people must 
agitate this question until the concession is made. Perseverance ought to 
he our motto. Let us knock incessantly and the door will be opened unto 
us. We must bear in mind that the ultimate decision of the question rests with 
the House of Commons. ‘To that House, therefore, we must go with our prayer. 
English opinion on Indian questions must be enlightened. The hands of our 
Political Agency in England ought to be strengthened. If we work hard, success 
cannot be far from our reach. [Several other papers disapprove of the rumoured. 
opposition of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne to the reform of the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils as proposed by the Earl of Dufferin. ] 


5. The Shri Shivdje (61), in its issue of the 15th March, says :—We are 
sure that the people will be exceedingly surprised to hear that His Excellency 
Lord Lansdowne is opposed to the reform of the Indian Legislative Councils 
proposed by his predecessor in office. This opposition of the Viceroy will 
enable the people to form an idea of his future administration of the country. 
Is it not strange that Lord Cross, who has never visited this country, should be 
more competent to form an opinion about the wishes of the people of India 
than Lord Dufferin? It must also be noted that His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne considers Lord Dufferin to have committed a mistake in this matter 
alone. The regard of the people for the British Government would be greatly 
shaken if they were led to think that the concession of certain rights to them 
was not sure, even when they succeeded in convincing one Governor-General 
about the justice of their demands; since whenever it is time for them to obtain 
new concessions, the officers are changed and some obstacle or other is raised. 


6. The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 21st March, 
| enumerates the public acts of His Excellency Lord 
’ His Excellency Lord Lans- J ansdowne since assuming the reins of office as Viceroy 
owne and the political move- : . : 
ments of the natives of India. 1 India, disapproves of the order said to have been 
issued by His Lordship to the police requiring them 
to watch the political movements of the Natives as stated by the Bengal press, 
dnd observes that if this assertion be true, the officers surrounding him must 
have frightened him, as otherwise he would not have issued such an order without 
any cause for it and thereby needlessly wounded public feelings. The leaders of 
the Indian National Congress act, remarks the paper, according to the opinion and 
ruleslaid down by the chosen representatives of the people from all parts of the 
country. The various well-known political associations throughout India are 
not composed of timid, ignorant and seditious men; their members are loyal, 
learned and patriotic men. It is improper to order the police to keep a strict 
eye upon their actions. The police and the people are thereby placed ina 
dificult position. It is desirable that the Government of His Excellency Lord 
lansdowne should give minute consideration to such matters, so that it may 
hot have to repent afterwards. 


7. The Jéme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 20th March, publishes in 
i laa English the confidential circular of the Bombay Gov- 
Bombay Sovcument os shi. ernment No. 170-5, dated the 15th January last, for- 
biting public servants from Warding to all heads of offices letter from the Secretary 
ne subscriptions in- to the Government of India, Home Department, prohi- 
“ede egy eran biting the participation by public servants in the collec- 
ever commented sae “tion -of subscriptions intended to promote political 
" purposes of any kind whatever, and observes :—'I‘he 
Greular ig unobjectionable in so far as it is not right that a public officer should. 
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collect subscriptions for any fund whatever, but since political purposes alone 
have been selected for prohibition it means that Government have no objection tj 
their officers collecting subscriptions for funds intended for the advancement of 
other* objects, some of which are certainly objectionable. Again, the above 
circular is likely to be construed to mean that Government have no sympathy 
with movements intended to accelerate the political progress of the Natives, anq 
the confidential form given to the circular shows that Government are doubtfy] 
about the propriety of the step taken by them and wish that the same shoul 
not be discussed in public. | 


8. In noticing the great desire shown by the people of Poona that the nex; 
meeting of the Indian National Congress should be 
The attitude of Govern- held in their city, the Bombay Samdchdér (92), in it, 
ment towards the Indian . a hae 
National Congress. issue of the 22nd March, says :—The authorities in the 
: North-West Provinces are collecting information as to 
the position and influence in society of the representatives of those provinces 
who took part in the last meeting of the Indian National Congress at Allahabad, 
This is a new expedient to startle the representatives, but it is not likely to 
serve any object of Sir Auckland Colvin since he has already incurred the dis. 
trust of the people. Lord Dufferin talked sweet, but adopted a policy that tended 
to sap the very foundations ofthe Congress. His Excellency Lord Lansdowne's 
views have not been distinctly known, but it is doubtful whether His Lori. 
ship entertains any sympathy for the movement. Under these circumstances 
Government officials are likely to be prohibited from helping or taking part 
in the movement, but their help is very necessary for its advancement. 
Government officials should take particular care for the due and proper dis. 
charge of their duties, and should devote their leisure to the work of the Congress, 


being prepared to protest reasonably against prohibition to act thus. 


9, The Shri Shivdjs (61), in its issue of the 15th March, suggests that the 
: next meeting of the Indian National Congress should 
be held at Poona rather than in Bombay for two 


Place where the next meet- 
ing of the Indian National 


Congress should be held. reasons, viz., that there should be much agitation in 


favour of the Congress and that information about 
the movement should be very widely spread among the masses. 


10. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—It is an- 
_, nounced that the Government of India has no present 
pe preg vee oo bee intention of abolishing the increase in the salt-duty. It 
in the matter of the reduc- WOuld have been indeed surprising if the Government 
tion of the salt-duty in India. had come to any other decision. The salt-duty is 9 
convenient. It can be collected at a little expense. 
There is hardly any row made about it. If the poor people suffer, why, let them 
suffer. They put up with it quietly like reasonable beings. We have already 
pointed out how the consumption of salt has decreased owing to the increase In 
the duty on it. [The Prabodh Ratna (51), in its issue of the 21st March, considers 
it very unjust and’ cruel on the part of the British Government to deprive poo 
people of one of the principal articles in their daily food by imposing a duty 
on salt which, like water and air, is produced spontaneously, and requests Gov- 
ernment to pay due regard to public opinion and to earn the blessings of the 
rayats by altogether abolishing the salt-duty. | 


11. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 17th March, disapprove 
of the conduct of the Government of India in not reducing the salt-duty even 
when Lord Cyoss, the Secretary of State for India, has admitted it to be very heavy 
and pointed out the necessity for its reduction, and says that under the British 
Government little notice is taken of the conduct of a subordinate who acts 
against the wishes of his superiors in matters in which the treasury is benefited. 
[Many other papers express disappointment at the rumoured intention of the 
Government of India not to reduce the present rate of the salt-duty. | 


12. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 18th March, say8:— 

The Secretary of State for India recently stated 0 the 

The proposal to have a first- House of Lords that he desired to have a first-class 
omas ry Gock at Bombay dry dock at Bombay that would accommodate 

pr pacers oe men-of-war. But first-class war vessels bave 

never as yet visited this place, and there is little likel 


e 
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hood of their doing so in times of war, as they would be required for the defence 
of England. Second-class men-of-war do not come here in times of peace, but 
they might do so in time of war, and a second-class dry dock that the Bombay 
Port Trustees have decided to construct would accommodate them if they were 
‘n need of any repairs.. A first-class dock would costa large amount of money 
which poor India is not able to afford, and it is to be hoped that Lord Cross will 
give up his intention to have it, unless England pays for it. __ 


13. The Kaiser-t-Hind (112) of the 17th March is glad to announce that 
‘Her Excellency Lady Reay has given her patronage 
Praise of Her Excellency +) the new Stri Mitra periodical intended to meet the 
Lady Heay: wants of the fair sex and conducted by ladies in 
Gujarati, and says that the anxiety displayed by this noble lady for the welfare 
of Native females is apparent from her acts, and that this is fresh encourage- 
ment given by her to the cause of female education and the improvement and 
progress of the sex. 


14. The Yajddn Parast (143), in its issue of the 17th March, writes :-— 
The outcry raised by some newspapers in England to 
have such a popular Governor as His Excellency Lord 
Reay removed from his post is so flagrantly selfish that 
its hollowness is understood full well by the Indian 
public. Its easy to see that the courage displayed 
by His Excellency in having such a high officer as Mr. 
Crawford publicly*tried on charges of bribery has 

enraged some of the Home papers, for they do not like that a high officer, 
however guilty, should be lowered in the eyes of the Natives. But Lord Reay 
cared more for justice and the purity of the public service than for. the 


The uproar raised by some 
ofthe Home papers against 
His Excellency Lord Reay in 
connection with the Crawford 
case, and a reyuest to the 
Ministry in the matter. 


feelings of these writers, and hence the latter have made an uproar to have him 
removed from the Governorship. Will the Home Government pay any serious 
attention to it? If the Ministry submit to the outcry, it will do a foolish 
act and will have to make heavy amends for it in some way. Lord Reay’s 


conduct throughout the Crawford case has been approved of by the public as 
heing in accord with principles of justice, and the uproar raised against it has 
been set down as interested. If Lord Salisbury, acting on the opinion of some 
of the Home papers, takes an unpleasant step in this case, it will certainly tend 
to greatly increase Lord Reay’s popular&y and renown in this country and to 
make the Conservative Ministry highly odious. : 


15, The Kdthidwar Times (82), in its issue of the 20th March, says :— 


Praise of His Excellency 
lord Reay for his, moral 
courage and denouncement 
of the conduct of the news- 
papers and friends und rela- 
tives of Mr. Crawford, who 
have foolishly attacked the 
Bombay Government for their 
action against him. 


The, Crawford case and its accompaniments have 
awakened, as we all know, great interest both in 
England and in India, and the recent rabid criticisms 
on the policy of His Excellency the Governor have 
led people to think that Lord Keay 1s more or less 
frightened by them. This derives additional support 
from the news that six of the Mémlatdirs have been 
deprived of their criminal powers, and that among 
them are some who had received from Government a 


complete immunity. We have never protested against this step, but have, on 
the contrary, more than once suggested the advisability of not retaining them in 
the service. Opinions are equally divided as to the acquittal or otherwise of Mr. 
Crawford, and we do not think that the time has arrived for expressing .a decisive 


opinion either way. 


The Pioneer lays great stress on the weak points of the 


Prosecution, but it evidently forgets that evidence in State trials has always been 


not quite conclusive. 


Add to this the peculiar difficulties of gathering evidence 


and the overwhelming opposition offered to Government by those who should | 
ve been the first to assist them. Punish the incriminated Mémlatddrs by all 
weans, but do not punish them simply to shield Mr. Crawford. The case against 
Crawford has not quite collapsed, and never, we believe, will it collapse. 
fre are many grave charges that will have to be considered from a purely moral 
mt of view. His Excellency Lord Reay could not have acted in this matter on 


sole responsibility. 


Individually His Excellency is very little responsible, 


ms It is absolutely uncalled for that he should be so outrageously abused. 
even the prosecution collapse—which, in all probability, will not be 
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the case—His Excellency cannot be blamed. The moral conviction and 4, 
motive which led the Governor to institute an enquiry into the Crawfon| 
scandal ought to be first considered. Government are bound to disco. 
tenance questionable proceedings. ‘There was no personal malice to gratify 
Few men will have the courage to face such base and outrageous attacks x 
have been directed against the Governor. Newspapers that are endeavouring t, 
overawe His Excellency forget that they do great harm to India and to the Britig, 
service, and that they will be deemed guilty of encouraging crime. The Segr. 
tary of State for India has a very difficult task before him, and he will have 
decide on the merits of the case. He must not forget that a portion of the publi 
press has helped to prejudice, to a large extent, the minds of the people. It js, 
contended, and no doubt with some show of truth, that Lord Reay exceeded hj 
powers in guaranteeing complete immunity to the incriminated Mamlatdix 
But it must be remembered that the Mamlatdars, who were exercising magi 
terial powers and have pretty good knowledge of the law, would never have come 
forward to give evidence against Mr. Crawford had not this course been adopted, 
The World newspaper says that the accounts of Lord Reay’s administration ar 
unsatisfactory in regard to m&ny other things besides the Crawford Commission, 
This statement is absolutely unfounded. Among the newspapers that attack 
Lord Reay by far the most virulent is the Zmes, which in taking up the position 
_ of the universal censor has made itself eminently ludicrous. Never, we believe, . 
has so rhuch palpable nonsense in connection with the Crawford case appeared 
in any newspaper. It cannot escape the notice of persons of ordinary intelligence 
that the Times, in accusing the Bombay Government and in endeavouring to 
lower it, draws away the attention from the real issues of the case. 


16. The Shubh Suchak (62), in its issue of the 15th March, says :—There 
are reasons to suppose that His Excellency Lord Reay 
Disapproval of theconduct and other members of the Bombay Executive Council 
: = Bee pr a and the Secretary of State for India have been really 
ei ln. See ‘nthe Craw. ‘ttightened by the agitation set up by the relatives, 
ford case of their magisterial friends and other well-wishers of Mr. Crawford in his 
powers. favour. If such had not been the case His Excellency 
Lord Reay would not certainly have issued orders for 
depriving Messrs. Deshpande, Kelkar, Thakér and a few other Mamlatdars of 
their magisterial powers. Bribes are given ‘secretly and always unwillingly. 
If they were given by Mamlatdars exercising magisterial powers, is it not clear 
that they must have been forced to do so? In depriving them of their magi 
terial powers Government have certainly broken their promise of indemnity, 0 
the strength of which the Mdimlatdirs came forward to tell the truth. We are 
not very sorry for the Mamlatdars, but the assurances of Government will carty 
no weight hereafter, and there will thus be no means to expose such dark deeds. 
Who is responsible for this permanent injury ? If Government were afraid of 
public criticism, why did they not pass a small Act legalizing the giving o 
indemnity to witnesses in such cases? Such an Act was passed by‘ Parliament 
about the year 1725 in order to secure the exposure of the conduct of a high 
officer who had sold appointments. His Excellency Lord Reay has shown 
remarkable courage in the Crawford case, but it will be a matter for regret 
if he lose it now. Europeans accused of bribery, murders, &c., are allowed 
to escape scot-free owing to foolish considerations of prestige and to partiality 
of British ‘justice. The reported result of the Crawford Commission Wa 
anticipated by the public. We assure our rulers that according to thelr 
partial justice European culprits may be considered not guilty in the ey® 
of the law, yet they are not so regarded by the public. No matter if numero 
Europeans are convicted and harshly punished, but it is most suicidal to tramp’ 
upon justice under the foolish pretext of prestige. 


17. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—If report 18 
to be believed, Mr. Crawford has escaped and the pom 


Mamlatdars concerned in , : and 
the Crawford case and the Mamlatdars have to bear the, brunt of the odium 


law regarding bribery. the legal consequences of opening their hearts : 
| Government under a guarantee which it 1s gt 

certain how far the latter may stick to. We shall refer to this guarantee ® 

some other time, but in view of the pending prosecutions against the Mémlatdars' 
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may be useful to ascertain what their offence amounts to. Under the Penal 
Code bribe-giving 1s not a substantial offence, but only an abetment of bribe- 
taking. In order to convict the Mamlatdaérs it will have to be shown 
that they went a-bribing of their own free will to intentionally corrupt the 
virtue of a public servant. With Mr. Crawford’s notorious indebtedness and 
his money-agents running over the country seeking to raise the wind somehow 
or other for their master, we do not think it would be natural to hold that all 
the bribes were given without any hint or suggestion coming, or supposed to 
have come, from above. And if this view of the matter turn out to be true, we 
think the Maémlatdars can hardly be held guilty. That this is the true inter- 
pretation of the criminal law of the land may be seen from Macaulay’s notes on 
the Penal Code Bull. 


18. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—About 
six Mdmlatddr® have been ordered by the Bombay 
Remarks on theconduct of Government not to exercise magisterial powers, and 
the Bombay Government in we learn that they are some of those who received 
depriving six Mamlatdérs, from Government a complete indemnity for making 
some Of whom had received it bnneleabnatinn Poaat in tha Coated 
‘ndemnity, of their magis- Self-incriminating confessions in the Crawford case. 
terial powers. We think that the action of Government in this respect 
is calculated to intensify the distrust already engender- 
ed in the public mind by the rumoured acquittal of Mr. Crawford by the 
Commissioners. Why has the indemnity so solemnly given been broken 
- The subordinate officers who gave evidence against Mr. Crawford had every 
reason to put faith in the promise of safety given by the Bombay Government. 
We do not of course wish to find fault with Government just at this time when 
they require all the support that independent and right-minded persons can 
give them. But our anxiety to see justice done makes us feel the position in 
which the Government of Lord Reay has put itself. To give a promise and 
then to break it even under pressure is, to say the least of it, looking very small 
indeed. The same strength with which the proceedings were begun ought to 
have been preserved to the end. If six Mdamlatddrs have been already deprived 
of their magisterial powers, who knows how many more will be similarly dealt 
with, or who knows that loss of magisterial powers will be the only injury which 
will have to be suffered by these unfortunate officials? There are some other 
matters too which lead the people to think that the Bombay Government are 
rather frightened at the unfair criticisms that have appeared in some Anglo- 
Indian and English newspapers. We hope that Lord Reay will uphold what he 
has already done. He has been just and true to his duty, and we have great 
faith in his strength. — ; 


19. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 16th March, says:—The question 
of the retention of the corrupt judicial officers in the 
Ramaris in connection with service is raging high. We are sorry to see that . 
adicial pr da on Dy ct some of the newspapers, in their zeal to defend 
ernment service. ° the action of the Bombay Government, advocate their 
| retention in the service. The reason they adduce 
im support of this course is that these officials deserved promotion and 
no other honest way to avoid supersession. This is no reason atall. On 
nO ground whatever can officers who have purchased their places be relied 
upon to dispense justice. Another reason advanced is that the promise 
of indemnity offered by the Bombay Government must be kept intact at any 
Cost. Woe be to the day when Mr. Ommanney promised to countenance corrup- 
lon with a view to detect corruption! If the Bombay Government apprehend 
loss of honour and prestige in violating the promise, the Secretary of State for 
India and the Supreme Government should uphold the purity of the ad- 
umnistration. Lord Reay has shown unmistakeable strength of character in 
bringing one of the highest officers of the Civil Service to trial for alleged 
“rrupt practices, but he has unwillingly committed a legal and moral blunder 
Which can on no account be defended. Under the guise of independent thought 
» rept in a moral servility which leads many among us to identify themselves 
bs anything and everything which is not good in itself, but is accidentally con- 
Pv with what is good. Lord Reay is-a liberal and good Governor, therefore 
lever he does is just and beneficial. If serious errors are committed by Lord | 
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Reay, they are to be palliated or upheld, because they are the errors of one who | 
is popularly respected. The synthetic mould of the Hindu mind is always prone 
to accept or to reject a thing in its entirety. The sifting business is a task very 
unpleasant to it. 


20. The Rdjyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 19th March, refers to the 
complaint made by the Poona Vaibhav against Mr 
ain and the Candy, Collector of Sholdpur, for returning a Bréhmar, 
application for a place with a remark that non-Brih. 
mans alone were to be given appointments, and thinks that Government officer 
like Mr. Candy do not know that it is very dangerous to follow in these days the 
policy of creating mutual dissensions among the various classes of the people _ 
by which policy India was conquered by the British, and observes that if the 
Brahmans are to be removed from the Government service, an order to that 
effect should be issued! There are, says the paper, very few people as loyal 
and as clever in intrigues as the Brahmans. There is a likelihood of great harm 
being done to Government by openly hating them. Sucha policy on the 
part of Government is quite unbecoming. It is desirable that Government 
should call for an explanation from Mr. Candy. The Brahman and all other 
sects should act peaceably and should manifest their strong disapproval of 
such conduct on the part of Government. [Writing on the same subject, the 
Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 17th March, asks :—What harm have 
the Bréhmans done to the English? Was it not the Brahmans who surrendered 
their dominion to the English? Was not Natu, who assisted the English in 
acquiring it, a Brahman? Who helped Government in restoring order in the 
country ? Who was it that assisted Government in bringing about a smooth 
administration of the country at the beginning? All this, quietly considered, 
shows that Government are much indebted to the Brahman community. If 
then, forgetting these obligations, the officers of Government will make un- 
favourable remarks upon the Brahmans, will it not appear that Government are 
very ungrateful? Surely it will not be wise for Government to show such 
ungratefulness, and we hope that they will see that such a patent mistake is 
not committed. | 


21. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—Evenin 
these days of financial deficits, it is hard to welcome the 
Disapproval of the re- present of Rs. 10,000 a year made by Mr. Hamilton, 
tea oo ae Third Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, to Govern 
amilton, Third Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, to levy ment. Those who know the country best will per 
fees on criminal complaints haps least appreciate this decision and its confirms- 
at presidency towns. tion by the Bombay High Court, which is to produce 
that rich result for the treasury. If the practice 
the mofussil has been to charge fees for criminal complaints, that might be 
abolished rather than the exemption of the presidency towns therefrom. Justice 
in British India is costly and tardy enough from yarious causes; let not 
further obstacle be raised at the very threshold of the courts. It would b 
offering a premium to the worst class of offenders and subjecting the meek and 
law-abiding aggrieved tofurther wrong. That is nota legitimate way to dis 
courage frivolous complaints. If the work has increased, why not employ 
subordinate magistrates for the pettier portion and let the authors of frivolous 
complaints, after careful consideration, be fined? If the Magistrates have n° 
power to do that, let them be invested with it. But, in the name of goodness, 
lighten the burdens on obtaining justice instead of adding to them. We hav? 
but limited faith in the dictum of the stamp revenue being made in the prope 
and prompt performance of the criminal work of this city “to serve the double 
purpose of increasing the revenue and decreasing the work with which the 
courts are flooded.”” This language has a somewhat suspicious resemblance to 
that conveying a beneficent principle on which the policy of a certain other 
department was based and has since been developed, viz., promise of :. 
maximum of good and minimum ofevil. At any rate, the principle is app" 
cable to the case of criminal justice. The only legitimate means of rep 
what requires repression is to fine the frivolous cemplainant, and not 1 levy 


a tax at the outset on him, much legs on the aggrieved who has just caus fot 


action. 


ew eee enw 


99. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 21st March, says :—The 
, annual administration report of the presidency pre-. 
sents the Native press with a brief summary of the 
progress of the Native States in this presidency, but 
that utterly fails to give us any correct idea of the 
real working of the machinery in them. Those 
Native States which publish their annual reports 
favour us with their copies, but that is only a one- 
sided version, and to arrive at a correct estimate of real progress made, the other 
side, 4. €., copies of annual reports of Political Agents, are quite a necessity, but 
the Bombay Secretariat has hitherto declined to supply them. We do not know 
why this should be so. The local Government most disinterestedly places before 
the public press all its records, and when it has nothing to hide from the public 
gaze, We cannot see what should prevent it from supplying the press with copies 
of the Agencies’ reports on. the administration of the Native States. The Native 

ress is much interested in the well-being and improvement of the Native States, 
and therefore has a right to know what the Political Agencies have to say’‘on. 
the subject. Asin the matter of the Government publications ‘so in that of 
the Agencies, the Government ought to exercise the same unrestricted freedom 
and keep every information about the States within easy reach of the press. 
We have no doubt that the Anglo-Indian press is supplied with these valuable 
documents and we see no reason why they should be withheld from the Native 
press. We hope that His Excellency Lord Reay will break through this 
mischievous policy of secrecy and allow outsiders a peep behind the curtain of 


Necessity for supplying to 
the Native press copies of 
annual reports of Political 
Agents in Native States, 
and a suggestion to the 
Bombay Government in the 


matter: 


the Political Agencies. 


23. In noticing the report on the administration of the A’bkari Department, 


Comments on the Bombay 
A'bkari Administration Ke- 


in the Bombay Presidency during 1887-88, the Bombay 
Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 20th March, says :— 
Mr. Dinshah Edalji Vachha and Mr. Caine, M. P., 


cpio eacias have, in particular, shown by statistics and otherwise 
olic 

of Government. ‘The authoritiesdo not believe that it is so, and had ; md 
opportunity to come forward with whatever proofs they had in support of their 
helief, but they have not availed themselves of it. It is, however, stated in the 
report that the A’bkéri Commissioner intends to show hereafter the effect of the 
present policy on revenue and on the consumption of spirituous drinks, as he 
could not do this now in the absence of requisite information. Whatever Mr. 
Trevor may say on this point he will never be able to convince the public that 
the abkéri policy of Government has had no bad effect on the people, since it 
has arrived at the opinion after duly weighing arguments frequently advanced 
for and against the position. Mr. Caine has proved that though toddy contains 
less intoxicating element than beer, a larger tax is levied on it than on the 
latter. An attempt is made to contradict this assertion, with no better result 
than a battle of words. The statement in the report that the 4bkdri revenue has 
doubled itself since 1881 shows that the consumption of intoxicating drugs has 
increased, and. indirectly proves the increase of intemperance. Country liquors 
have been made very dear, thereby giving encouragement to Europe drinks, in 
Which, particularly in the cheaper sorts, adulterations are practised, to the great 
injury of the health of the consumer. | 


24. The Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 17th March, refers to the remark 


that intemperance has been on the increase in consequence of the 4bkari 


Public benefactions in Bom- 
yand a remark made by 
His Excellency Lord Reay 
connection with them at 
the laying of the foundation- 


stone of the Bai Motlénbai 
Obstetric Hospital. 


been tempted to make the 


and the building 
hospi 


made by His Excellency Lord Reay in his speech at 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the Bai Motlanbai 
Wadia Obstetric Hospital, Bombay, that future donors 
should not only give the site and the building, but also 
an endowment to the institution which they may wish 
to found, and says that according to the proverb 
“ Desires have no end,’’ His Excellency has perhaps 
remark in question, as Bai Motlinbdi has given the site 


for the hospital to be called after her. The paper does not 
that Bai Motld4nbai would have purchased at a 
l, if the Parsonage, on which itis to be built, had not belonged to her, 


great cost a site for the 


ud adds that all donors have not their own sites, that the principle enunciated 
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by Lord Reay cannot therefore be generally applicable to all of them, and thy 
Instity. 


if an attempt be made to burden future donors with all the cost of the 
tions they may wish to found, their number will greatly decrease. 


25. The Rdjyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 19th March, complains of 


A request to the Bombay 
and the Gdikwddi Govern- 
_ ments in connection with the 
free carriage of opium in 
their respective territories. 


the hardship suffered by British and Gdikwadi subject, 
by their prosecution and heavy punishment for hay; 

with them even as little as $th tola of opium whe, 
entering the limits of the Gaikwdédi and British tery. 
tories respectively, and says that the Magistrates 4 
A'mod, Ahmedabad, Dabhoi and other places hayp 


punished parties for this offence. Mr. Crawley-Boevey, while acting as Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, ruled in a certain case that ten tolds of Opium. 
could be legally carried about by any person; the prohibition in question arainst 
the carriage of even }th of a tola of opium is therefore oppressive. This strict 
law is meant to prevent smuggling of opium produced in the Vij4pur subdivision 
of His Highness the Gdikwad’s territories, but even in Jeypur and other States 
in M4rwiéd, where opium is produced and is sold cheaper than in British limits 
two folds are allowed. Persons who are in the habit of eating $th ¢ola of opium 
per diem cannot be said to have smuggled the drug if they have one tola with 
them. The Girdssids in Kathidwar eat four ¢olds ata time. Such persons a 
are ignorant of the law and go on a pilgrimage to some shrines in the Gdikwidi 
and British territories suffer annoyance unnecessarily. It would be well if 
travellers were allowed to go unmolested after confiscating the opium when 
they are found to be in possession of more than two folds of the drug. The 

resent practice is quite objectionable and must be improved. The Bombay ' 
and the Gdikwaédi Governments ought to come to some reasonable arrangement 
in the matter. 


- 96. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 13th March, says :—Is Mr. Prit. 
chard “believed to be strongly and openly. anti 


Disapproval of the remarks 
made by the Indtan Spectator 
‘about the attitude of Mr. Prit- 
chard, Commissioner in Sind, 
towards Natives and their 
movements, while writing on 
lis rumoured appointment 
to the Bombay Executive 
Council. 


Native”? The Indian Spectator has only asserted the 
fact, but how the conclusion has been drawn is not 
stated. To speak strongly and openly against a high 
Government officer without sufficient warrant is to 
prejudice the British administration in the eyes of 
the public. What has our Commissioner done to 
deserve such a condemnation? His recent speech at 


Hyderabad shows, on the contrary, that he is very 
solicitous for the welfare of the people and that he is a friend of local seli- 
government. It is believed in certain circles that he is not favourably inclined 
towards some popular political views. Is that the reason why he should be 
proclaimed as anti-Native? We are strongly against such a view of the matter 
being taken. Everyone knows that the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
is a great friend of the Natives. He promoted a certain public servant according 
to his seniority and merit, and he has now been given up because that public 
servant is unfortunately known to be against recent political developments 
If our Commissioner is abandoned on the ground of political views, we certainly 
congratulate him on his release from an awkward connection not of his seeking. 
Does pro-Nativism mean Congressism? That is the Bengal interpretation of the 
term. Bombay should not adopt it, far less Sind. In another place the Phans 
quotes from the speech of Mr. Pritchard delivered at the Darbar recently held at 
Hyderabad and says :—We need not dwell any more on the speech of the Com- 
missioner. It at once shows how anxious he is for the good government of the 
province over which he has been placed. The Indian Spectator has been véely 
unfortunate in calling him anti-Native. Genuine love and not formulat 
opinion makes one friend. The speech itself, if not anything else, raises hm 
to the status of a good governor. 


27. With reference to the Indian Spectator’s objection to Mr. Monteath’s 
appointment as Acting Judicial Secretary and t the 


Appointments of Messrs. 
Nugent and Monteath in the 
Bombay Secretariat as Chief 
and Acting Secretary to Gov- 
—n respectively, justi- 

ed. | 


continuance of Mr. Nugent in the Secretariat, a corre 
pondent, signing himself “ 8,’ writes in the issue of the 


Indian Spectator (1) of the 17th March as follows 
What new idea is this that has possessed you, Deat 


Spectator, about Secretariat reform? You object t0 
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Mr. Monteath’s appointment as Secretary in the Judicial Department, because 

ou say his official experience has been confined to the Revenue Department, 
and you say that precisely the same _ Objection can be raised to Mr. Nugent’s 
holding the post of Chief Secretary in charge of the Revenue Department. 
But Mr. Monteath has had a varied experience, not only as an Assistant 
Collector and. Magistrate, but also as an Assistant Judge and Sessions Judge, as 
officer on special duty in connection with the Kd4nara Land Assessment case, as 
Under Secretary in the Political, Judicial and Educational Departments, and last, 
though not least, as recognised by yourself, as Private Secretary to His Excel- 
lency the Governor. Mr. Nugent has served as Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
in Sdtara, Thana, Surat, Poona and Kaira, as Assistant Educational Inspector in 
the Central Division, as Collector of Bombay, Satara, and of Salt Revenue, in 
addition to service as Under Secretary and Secretary in the Political, Judicial 
and Educational Departments of the Secretariat. But apart from this, it 
must needs be remembered that there are few Englishmen in the service 
who are such honest, though unostentatious, friends of the Natives as Messrs. 
Monteath and Nugent are. How many Englishmen, high im office, in this 
country, can be pointed out who came forward before the Public Service Com- 
mission to say what Mr. Monteath said P—* I am of opinion that a claim made by 
alarge number of Native gentlemen for a competition in India for the Civil 
Service simultaneously with competition in England is reasonable, and I can see 
no difficulty in the same question-papers being used at both examinations. I 
think itis an undoubted hardship that Native youths, who aspire to enter the 
Covenanted Civil Service of.their own country, should be precluded from com- 
peting without the trouble and expense of a journey to England The object 
of the [competitive | examination [in India and in England | should be to secure the 
best men, and there should be a fair field without any avoidable restrictions, all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects who wish to compete being put as far as 
possible on the same terms.”” How many among our rulers were there who 
cordially took up Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government, like Mr. 
Nugent, or who are there among them who have advocated the claims of 
educated Natives to employment, both in the mofussil and in the presidency 
town, as staunchly and steadfastly as he has done? Are there many members 
| of the Civil Service who would have cared to face the storm of indigna- 
tion of their own countrymen by allowing justice to take its course when 
Natives came forward to accuse one of their own body, and that one the Com- 
missioner of a Division? Verily, if Englishmen were a subject-race in this 
country, they would never allow their appreciation of such friendship as these 
two officers have shown to be warped for a moment by such accidents as length 
of service in this or that department, but would rejoice in their continuance at 
head-quarters as good to themselves and deplore their severance from those head- 
quarters as an unmitigated evil. 


28. A correspondent, writing from Nasik to the Indu Prakdsh (12) in its 
ee issue of the 18th March, says that he has heard of cer- 
Re ae scene ae ot om tain Government officers at Igatpuri outraging certain 
Igatpuri. | married women on the strength of their authority and 
' by inducements of money, and of petitions having been 
made against them to their superiors, and expresses surprise that Natives should 
hot give up their bad habits when they have before their eyes the late enquiry 
into the Crawford case and when they see that much is said against them. 


29. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 16th March, says :—The following 
account of an interesting incident that occurred in the 
5 ame Shikdérpur reading-room and library reaches us. A 
lector, Shikérpus feo a young student had been reading a newspaper when 
liry, = P!PHS My, Lambert came in. As Mr. Lambert did not wear 
any badge shewing his rank or position, but was ordi- 
or dressed like any other European, the student did not seem to take any 
vs ce of him, in other words, did not rise and saldm him. Mr. Lambert, how- 
him » did not approve of this conduct, and catching hold of the student asked 
la if he knew who he was. ‘The student replied “no.” Thereupon Mr. 
Druvert began to impress upon the student that he (Mr. Lambert) was Sub- 
“sional Magistrate and Assistant Collector, and that in future the student 


Alleged behaviour of Mr. 
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should always get up and salute him whenever and wherever he met him. But 
the student remained passively indifferent. And this proved too much for Mr, 
Lambert’s temper. He got into a passion, took down the student’s name and 
address, and asked him to leave the reading-room, which the student forthwith 
did for fear of worse results. We exceedingly regret that a good and able officer 
like Mr. Lambert should have so far forgotten himself in such a position. We 
are right glad for Mr. Lambert that, he selected for his victim a man who had 
not the means nor inclination to call him to account for his strange behaviour. 
However, it will not be amiss to give Mr. Lambert a word of warning that 
any repetition of such liberty might be fraught with very serious results. 


30. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—We con- 
. eratulate Rao Saheb Vyankatrao Rukmangad, B.A, 
Approval of the appoint- [EL.B., on his being nominated a member of the 
ment of Réo Saheb Vyankat- Statutory Civil Service. As we have more than once 
rao Rukmangad to the Bom- ° . 
bay Statutory Civil Service. observed, if all the appointments to the Statutory 
Civil Service had been made on the same principle 
as has guided the Government in recent appointments, we should not have 
heard so much of the cry against this only door—back-door if you like to call 
it so—open to the natives of India to enter the charmed circle of reserved 
appointments. Of course, if a choice lay between open competition and selec- 
tion we must give our vote in favour of the former, but where, as in the case of 
the present Civil Service Examination, the conditions are so hard as to shut out 
natives of India, we are forced to rest content with this back-door, trusting that 
the good sense of Government and the influence of popular opinion will 
make the most of the opportunity to deal justly by the children of the soil. 
His Excellency Lord Reay has shown that the right of selection need not neces- 
sarily be abused. In view of the recommendations made by the Public 
Service Commission, whereby the Statutory Civil Service will be abolished and a 
loss of some fifty places will be the result, one is disposed:to look upon this com- 
pensatory arrangement with longing eyes. The gentleman selected this year 
is educated, cultured and of good ‘birth, thus satisfying all the requirements 
insisted upon either by the Government or by’ the people. He belongs to the 
Inamdar family of Dhdrwar, and is the nephew of that veteran leader of Dhar- 
war society, Réo Bahadur Trimalrao Vyankatesh. We have no doubt that he 
will make a good Civilian officer. 


31. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—Rdo Saheb 
Raghunath 8S. Tipnis has been appointed to act as Dis 
Approval of the appoint- trict Judge of Ratnagiri and it is needless to say that 
ment of Hao Saheb Raghu- pi, appointment to such an important office will be 
néth 8S, Tipnis as District . 
Judge of Ratndgiri. received with pleasure all over the Deccan. He1 
one of our smartest and best educated men and de- 
serves the rapid promotion he hasreceived. We hope the present acting appoint- 
ment will be the earnest of his being confirmed in it at no distant date. If 
such men are promoted, they are sure to do credit to the Government and 
the Native community. The experiment of appointing natives of India 
responsible posts is likely to have a fair trial in the Bombay Presidency. [The 
Kesari (39), in its issue of the 19th March, expresses the same sentiments. | 


82. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 16th March, says :—We are glad 
| to announce the appointment of Mr. Daydrdm Gidv- 
= -t etal ve ber mal as Judge and Sessions Judge of Broach. We 
Judge, Broach. hope this appointment will be a stepping stone to bis 
transfer to one of the Sessions Judgeships of Sind 
where he is greatly wanted. We do not wish him to prematurely 
his energies on writing biographies of middle-aged men who have not yet mu 
even half their course. But we sincerely desire him to return to his father- 
the field of his extensive past labours, and give fresh life and vigour to that 1 
form association which is his pet child and which, though in full swing and good 
working order now, is yet wanting in that strength which his influence and swe 
reasonableness alone can impart. : 
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33. The same newspaper says :—We cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay for 
some of the most judicious and happy selections of 
Officers in Sind. Mr. McIver, who stands third in the 
highest grade of his department and is one of the 


oldest and most experienced police officers, has been appointed Superintendent 
of Police, Hyderabad. . Skee 


Mr. MclIver’s appointment 
as Superintendent of Police, 
Hyderabad. 


34. ‘ A licensee” writes from Surat to the Rdst Goftdr (88) of the 17th 
March to complain of the delay and severity exercised 
by Mr. Crawley-Boevey, the Collector, and Mr. Gibbs, 
the Superintendent of Police, in the renewal of licenses 
for keeping arms in that town, says that they have deprived several respectable 
citizens of their licenses, and requests the Bombay Government, and specially 
the Commissioner, N. D., to order the two officers to relax their severity. 


Renewal of arms licenses 
at Surat. : 


35. The Satyd Sudha (59), in its issue of the 18th March, says that all the 
vaceinators in the Kanara District are frequently fined 
and some of them are even dismissed from the service 
by their superiors for their supposed neglect’ in the 
discharge of their duties, disapproves of the conduct of the authorities in calling 
the vaccinators to their offices and asking them to tender. their resignation 
without calling for an explanation from them as to the causes of their vaccinat- 
ing only a small number of children, describes the difficulties met with by 
vaccinators in their work, absolves them of all blame in the matter, and remarks 
that, considering the unwillingness of the people in the district to get their 
children vaccinated, Government should first make vaccination compulsory in 
that district and then‘find fault with the vaccinators if the number of vaccinat- 
ed children is found to be small, as it is at present. 


Vaccinators in the Kanara 
District and their suveriors. 


36. The Yajddn Parast (143), in its issue of the 17th March, says that it 
is necessary that the Bombay police should take strin- 
The Sidis in Bombay and gent measures to keep the Sidis (Abyssinians), who 
“oh wae for stot pee are a turbulent and fanatical class of people, under 
eae sega “ "strong restraint. They fought, observes the paper, 
with the butchers during the last Moharram, created a 
riot in November last against the Borahs, and made an attempt at rioting near 
the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai Hospital on Monday last. The Sidis took a prominent 
part in the Bombay riot of 1874 against the Pdrsis. They frequently give 
trouble and appear to be puffed up by the leniency shown to them. They seem to 
_ think that the-people and the police are afraid of them. They are not punished 
for the disturbances they create, but are, on the contrary, persuaded, patted and 
given feasts. Khan Bahddur Abdul Ali, head of the detective police, restored 
good feelings between the Sidis and the Bordhs after the November riot and 
persuaded the latter to give a feastto them. These savage Sidis are thus unde- 
servedly fondled, and hence their readiness to create riots. The police ought to have 
them severely punished. Mr. Ryan, the Second Presidency Magistrate, has sen- 
tenced two Sidis, who took a leading part in the recent attempt at rioting near the 
Sir Jamsetji Hospital, only to 10 days’ rigorous imprisonment each. The paper 
thinks the sentence to be inadequate, and says that flogging and long terms of 
imprisonment are necessary to bring the Sidis to their senses and to relieve the 
public and the police of a good deal of anxiety and trouble. 


37. The Kdside Mumbai (113), in its issue of the 18th March, supports 
the proposal said to have been made to Government 
Proposal made by the by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, for adding six 


mmissioner of Police, Bom- ° ; 
ay, for increasing the police European officers and 400 Natives to the present police 


force suppo force at a cost of Rs. 6,000 per mensem, and remarks 
pp r ted. . . * 

that it is necessary that Government should sanction 

the proposal, and that they should not put forward retrenchment in expenditure 


“8 pretext to decline to accord the sanction asked for. 
Con 14—5 : , 
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38. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—Not a 
week passes but something happens to disturb the 
Frequency of murdersand Bombay public. No sooner was Bombay surfeited 
age a. = = “; With murders than the lesser crime of assault has 
energy in the looal police. . commenced to fill up the minds of the people with 
anxiety for their safety. Sosoon after the fatal assault 
on a Boorood (basket-maker), we have to record another fatal assault by Sidis and 
their subsequent riotous behaviour. It is difficult to understand what the police 
are doing. ‘It is rumoured that the Commissioner of Police.has applied to Gov. 
ernment to sanction an increase in the European police force. It may be that 
the increasing population of the town requires an addition to the police force, 
but in our opinion the remedy does not lie in that quarter. Latterly so many 
murders have been left undiscovered by the police that one is tempted to believe 
that they require rather a little goading to puta little fresh energy into them 
than any addition to their number. Some little wigging at times will teach the 
Police Superintendents and Inspectors that to their posts are attached grave 
responsibilities which they cannot well shirk, and that they must put forth more 
energy and zeal in the performance of their work. 


39. In writing about the Holi festival of the Hindus, the Gujardtz (78), 
in its issue of the 17th March, says.that a very in- 
decent scene is enacted every yearin the Mandir of 
Chimanlalji Mahdraj at Bombay during this festival 
and asks if the police cannot stop it. It adds that during the Holi a large 
number of people, good and bad, gather at night near the sea-shore and sing 
obscene songs so openly that gentlemen feel annoyed, that the local police do not 
stop the outrage, and that it seems that the police are to some extent purposely 
inactive in the matter. [A contributor to the Yajddn Parast (143) of the 17th 
March complains of mischief and the use of obscene language during the Holi 
continuing unchecked in Bombay, says that it is no wonder that it should 
be so when a large number of the police sepoys belong to the ignorant 
classes who indulge in this practice during the Holi, that the Commissioner of 
Police ought to give a strict warning to the force under him in this matter, and 
that it would be advantageous if the Commissioner were to suddenly go and ste 
for himself whether the police officers do their duty properly in those Hindu 
quarters where obscene language is freely used during the festival. | | 


The Holi festival in Bom- 
bay and the local police. 


40. A correspondent, writing from Patas ta the Dnydn Prakdsh (11) in 
its issue of the 21st March, says that a gang of twenty- 
A gang of armed robbers in five to thirty armed robbers has been prowling about 
pe Siuntnadi Téluxa of the in the téluka of Bhimthadi in the Poona District, 
ag Government. -—s-« and. suggests to the authorities concerned that as the 
téluka has suffered much this year from want of rain 
and from bad crops, special measures should be taken to arrest the robbers and 
thereby to allay the anxiety of the people, some of the poor among whom might, 
in the event of the gang remaining undetected and unpunished, be tempted on 
account of their wretched condition to join it and to add to its strength. 


Part II.—Legislation. 


41, The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 21st March, says :— 

‘If there be any truth in what the Times of Ind 

Government of India con- gays about» the proposal fora new factory law for 
gratulated upon having op- Jndia, the Supreme Government may be congratula 

posed the extension of the ee goa 4 Seat ep gita- 

English Factory @ct to India. on Having sev wWelr lace against the Manc 

tion in this matter. We are glad the Supreme [ov- 

ernment have at last seen through this interested agitation, so long set in motioo 

to put every possible restraint upon the development of our cotton industry ps 

When the despatch of the Government of India on the subject is published we 

shall know what views Government hold as regards the question of female a2 

boy labour. Nevertheless, it may, with some reason, be said that any one 


curtailment of labour hours will affect prejudicially their interests, hecause ™* 
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system of payment in many millsis by piece-work, the reduction of labour- - 
hours means so much loss of wages. No doubt the case of children does require 
some consideration, but then there are difficulties about their keep and super- 
vision when the parents are employed that must equally weigh with the authori- 
ties concerned when the question comes before them. And be it said to the 
credit of the local mill-owners that they are open to the consideration of all 
ssible improvements, though they would not like to allow their own or their 
employés’ interests to be sacrificed to the unnatural greed of Manchester. 
We are afraid lest the halting policy of Lord Cross in this matter might induce 
the Indian Government to go over to Manchester, but it is a matter for congra- 
tulation that Government havé been timely blessed with the perception to see 
through the outward veneer of a pseudo-philanthropy for the people of India. 


42. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 17th March, writes :—We 
do not approve the idea of establishing sanitary com- 
mittees and boards ; but we uphold the principle as 
embodied in the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill, be- 
cause, if we are not misinformed, these bodies will be small and workable,—in 
fact, of the nature we suggested in 1886. We suggest the method of gradual 
control and recommend that of a stringent kind in villages of the worst kind, 
because we find that Government is not prepared to adopt the suggestion of its 
sanitary advisers to educate public opinion before forcing an Act upon the people. 
Miss Nightingale, who has been anxiously watching the progress of this question, 
has lost no time in writing a letter reviewing the Bill, and we are glad that she has 
done so. The Bill as now drafted appears to be quite in keeping with the spirit 
in which Miss Nightingale has understood it. We fear that she is not quite on 
the right lines when she thinks that every village will be given an opportunity of 
doing what it can ; then if it fails it will be warned, and then if it fails again the 
work will be done forit. As for us, we like to see the process reversed. There is 
no faith in sanitary reform of the kind the Sanitary Department advocates, and 
those amongst whom the work should be first commenced are steeped in ignorance. 
Work has therefore to be performed for them, and they have thus to be made 
to realise the value of reforms. Under these circumstances, in the hands of the 
District Collector the present Bill, when it ‘takes the form of law, might be 
an engine of oppression. Dr. Hewlett’was constantly hammering at this view of 
the matter, but in vain. Government has commenced at the wrong end, and we 
fear the results will be serious. Ifa commencement has to be made it must be 
made on the lines we suggest. District Collectors, howsoever mild and good- 
natured they may be, are a terror to the village people, and there is no provision. 
made in the Bill to make it compulsory on the authorities to show that fullest 
opportunities were given to the village people to effect reform. Nor is there 
any guarantee that the best men in the village will be nominated to the com- 
mittee. If the method, however, is reversed, as we suggest, the sting of the whole 
is removed at once. -In places where the people are incapable of raising any 
voice against the Sib Mdbdp the work will all be benevolent and the people 
will at once be reconciled to the improvements. In the larger towns the 
people are made of a sterner stuff and will have the requisite stamina to fight 
for carrying out their own wishes. The method of transfer from class to 
class supplies the missing link Miss Nightingale refers to in paragraph 4 of her 
letter. She is of opinion that before voluntary sanitary reformers are subjected to 
the rule of a board under Part II, or before the constitution is changed from a 
hoard to a committee, a report from the Sanitary Department should be obtained. 
We too think that the fate of the village should not be made to hang on the 
report of one who has the least to do with sanitation. In paragraph 5 Miss 
Nightingale makes a valuable suggestion. . She suggests that the village boards 
should be tacked to the rural boards already: existing. We made the same 
suggestion in 1886 and we see no reason to change our opinion. In paragraph 6 
‘ié asks the following questions: (a) Would it not be well that the village 
Tules to be made by the committee under Section 2 should be approved by 
the Sanitary Commissioner as well as by the Collector ? (6) Should there not be 
ag Provision, by grant of lands or pay, to induce Mahdrs and other herelitary 
“lage servants to settle in villages where teir services are required? And if 


Comments on the Bombay 
Village Sanitation Bill. 
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more is demanded of them, viz., to properly cleanse the villages, than was de. 
manded of their forefathers must not more be paid to them? (¢) What 
should be the status of the Sanitary Inspector (Sections 21 and 22)? 
Should he not be an educated man whose sanitary qualifications have been 
duly tested ? Should he not belong to the Sanitary Department, his services 
being placed at the disposal of the Téluka Local Board? (d) Is the contract 
system (Section 26) such as you would approve, instead of having appointed 
village servants? With regard to the first questions we have to suggest that 
all rules should, in the first place, receive the sanction of Government. 
The idea of making the Collector a law-giver has certainly the charm of 
novelty, but we think a Collector is incapacitated for that sort of work. On 
the second question we have already given ouropinion. On the third’question we 
are strongly of opinion that the Inspector should be a qualified person and must 
be a servant of the Sanitary Department. We do not approve of the contract 
system, though that is often very useful and effective. The contract may contain 
a clause that the services of the village servants shall be engaged in preference 
to those of outsiders. In conclusion, we must thank the Government of Bombay 
for the earnestness it has shown in providing for village sanitation. We 
have also to thank Miss Nightingale for the philanthropic action she has taken 
in this matter. ; ‘ 


43. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 18th March, writes :—About 
the general policy of the Bill there is one consideration which, we think, must not 
be lost sight of. Itis very generous of the Government to wish to introduce 
self-government in our villages and other places, but the reform must be in. 
troduced with due regard to the capacities of the people who are to enjoy the 
privilege. An institution may be ever so good, but if the people who are to 
manage it have not the right capacity, the institution will be a clog on the people, 
and both the people and the institution will suffer. In the present instance the 
people of our villages should, by all means, be encouraged to accustom them- 
selves to self-government, but the work must be thrown upon them gradually 
and tentatively. We think this warning in the case of the village sanitary 
boards is all the more necessary inasmuch as, in our opinion, the burden imposed 
upon the towns by the Local Boards and Municipal Acts is found by them in 
many cases to be insupportable, and the excessive strain put upon them threatens 
to make the experiment a failure. Ifthe same catastrophe is to be prevented 
in the case of the sanitary boards, we think Government will do well: to make 
the machinery of the boards as simple as possible. 


44. The same newspaper says thatit has received a letter from a cor- 
respondent in the Kolaba District, strongly criticizing 
Alleged refusal of Govern- the conduct of Government in returning to the people 
=~ bg ey — p of that district their suggestions in connection with 
Bombay Village Sanitation the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill because they 
Bill commented upon. © were written in Mardthi and were not accompanied 
by an.English translation, and asking why the Govert- 
ment at all publish, if not for the use of people ignorant of English, translations 
in vernacular languages of the Bills that are brought before the Bombay Legis 
lative Council, and remarks that if the fact is as it is stated above to be and 
if there be any rule requiring people to make suggestions only in English, the 
sooner it is abolished the better would it be for Government and the rayats. 


Part IIIl.— Railways. 


45. The Kdthidwdr Times (82), in its issue of the 20th March, publishes 
_ a petition addressed to the Traffic Superintendent, B. ¢- 
nt of reserved first and J.P. Railway, by about 200 inhabitants of Junige, 
fe ndicg en te BO 7 p. complaining of the great inconvenience caused throug! 
Railway. want of reserved first and second class accommodation 
for ladies on the Jundgad line, and says:—We do n0 
understand why sufficient accommodation should not be provided on that line 
when Gondal and Bhévnagar divisions have it. We hope the Traffic Superit 
tendent will give his prompt attention to this complaint and supply the want. 


Want of reserved first and 
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Part IV.— Municipalities. 


46. A correspondent of the Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 17th March, 
says:—The officer who made himself famous in the 
Alleged insolent conduct of memorable meeting of the 31st J anuary last by calling 


a Government officer towards iis fallow conivibaionaes ti ths Pusat Muncipalite 
his: colleagues on the Surat 


Municipal Corporation. 


beasts and liars seems determined to display his official 
| personality in every meeting of the ‘corporation. At 
the usual election general meeting of the Surat Municipality, this gentleman, 
pecause Of his “ pleasure ’’ said he would not like to sit with another commis- 
sioner. This insult was meant for a Mahomedan (not one of the number of the 
much-maligned Vakils), a gentleman of high influence in the mercantile commu- 
nity, who once held the respectable post of Private Secretary to His Holiness.the 
Mullinji of India. I simply admire the patience of the Mahomedan gentle- 
man, who did not say a word in protest against the unprovoked conduct of the 
Government official. But I must draw the attention of the authorities to the 
conduct of this officer, whose insolence grows intolerable day by day, and it is 
my sad duty to request Government to take notice of it. 


47. The Gujardt Darpan (76) of the 17th March hears that at the recent 
municipal elections in the town of Rdnder, Mr. Ravi- 
‘shankar Jadurdm, the polling officer, exercised undue 
_- pressure upon some of the voters, that the voting- 
boxes were opened before the scrutineers were appointed at a general meeting 
of the municipal commissioners, and that some of the candidates for election 
were allowed to see the voting papers, and remarks that if this information be 
true, the conduct of the polling officer is reprehensible. [‘* A rate-payer ’’ writes 
from Rander to the same paper of the 21st March, complaining that one of the can- 
didates for election being allowed to inspect his voting-papers‘after the votes were 
counted at a special meeting of the municipality held for the purpose on the ~ 
15th instant, and requests the Collector of Surat to attend to the complajnt. | 


48. The Nagar Samdchdr (45) and the Nydya Sindhu (47) of Ahmed- 

| nagar, in their issues of the 16th and 18th March, 

Khan Bahddur Nasarvanji respectively, describe the many useful services rendered 
gp 4 es ” to the public by Khan Bahadur Nasarvanji Kharsetji, 
niilcies Uanieiaaiiin, " who, they say, is both able and intelligent, and strongly 
recommend him for the presidentship of the local 

municipality. The Nagar Samdchdr adds that Réo Bahadur Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit is also an able and intelligent officer, but that he will not be able to pre- 


perly discharge the duties of the president on agcount of his position and multi- 
larious duties. 


Municipal elections in 
Rander, Surat District. 


Part V.—Native States. 


49. The Indian Spectator (1),in its issue of the 17th March, says :— 
Wonders will never cease. The world has not yet 
Alleged treasonable corres- fully enjoyed the collapse of the Times over the 


pondence of His Highnessthe ; 
Makirdin of Keshmere and infamous letters attributed to Mr. Parnell, M.P., 


the British Government. when a story scarcely less incredible has turned up in 
India, according to which the Chief of an important 
State holds treasonable correspondence with some one not named, allows that 
Correspondence to remain with a Diwdn even after the latter is dismissed the 
‘“tvice, according to which, again, the Diwdn hands the papers to a European 
arrister for use in a collateral matter relating to himself, the lawyer moreover 
és and leaves the papers to his widow, and she, not knowing their worth, sells 
them to some Native, who finds .a purchaser for them in the Resident at the 
‘ame Rajd’s court. It is mere bathos compared to this story that at the same 
© a plot is discovered for poisoning the Resident’s predecessor in office 
Wo 18 no more on the spot. Further the Radja at once admits the corres- 
pondence and offers to abdicate, but the Government is unwilling to press the 
— hard. In all consciencé, it is very wise at the present crisis through 
pa ch the Native States of India are passing to adopt a policy of leniency and 
h ution. But, soberly, is this story at all credible? We might answer it 
yasking whether, with the tales of Russian spies and their gold circulat- 
CON 14.6 | | 
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ing among members of the Indian National Congress, such a story as the 
one indicated above is very wonderful? There is therefore room not so much 
' for leniency for really existing treason as for extreme caution in accepting the 
story. Government would doubtless use that caution unstintedly ; for the 
consequences of a mistake or an error in ascertaining the truth would be 
lamentable and far-reaching. The popular guess from the manner in which 
it is proposed to settle the immediate future of the State even before disposing 
of the charge would be that the Government wished for an excuse to take 
virtual charge of it, because of the frontier complications, while the non-official 
Anglo-Saxon has long wished to trot amidst the pastures of the Happy Valley 
freely. The former object has something in it, and it could be best gained by 
an open arrangement, but its effect on other Native Prinees would .be highly 
prejudicial ; while the latter cannot be too strongly condemned. After this 
paragraph was written, we are told that even the Diwdn knows nothing about 
the correspondence, and yet the Raja is anxious to be rid of all administrative 
work! This makes the story more mysterious than before and must whet the 
general curiosity to know the real truth, and as the motives of Government are 
also suspected, they are bound to publish the truth of the matter, whatever 
it be. In the middle of the week we had a long telegram purporting to give 
the other side of the matter. Itis a relief to know, on the highest autho. 
rity, that “the Government of India attach very little importance to the | 
Kashmere letters.’ [Several other papers of the week have written similarly 
on the subject. They discredit the story about the discovery of treasonable 
letters, which they believe to have been forged either by Diwan Lachmandas or 
somebody else interested in the matter, and say that the whole thing may be 
the result of a conspiracy to dethrone His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmere 
and to annex his territories to the British Empire. Some approve of the r- 
moured plan of placing the State under a council of administration composed of 
three Europeans and one Native, viz., the Mahardja’s brother Amarsing, but others 
say that the independence of the Native State will be preserved only in name, as 
the State will be virtually in the hands of Europeans, the single Native, 
Amarsing, being always in the minority and his voice counting for little. | 


50. The Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 17th March, says :—There has 
been another sharp attempt at annexing the Kashmere State. The very fact of 
Sir John Gorst telling in answer to a question in the House of Commons that 
the Government of India attach no special importance to the Kashmere letters 1s 
sufficient to prove that the Kashmere ruler has not been guilty of any treasonable 
acts, as alleged, and that the accusations preferred against him are based upon 
some forged documents which the political officers there have readily taken 
advantage of. It. seemsas if there was a plot carefully hatched against the 
Maharaja that has, fortunately for him; been frustrated; and has thus saved 
him the humiliation of being dethroned. 


51. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 21st March, says :—The 
alleged treasonable Kashmere correspondence turns out to be a fiasco not worth 
_ the attention of respectable journalists and of a Government powerful as the 
British Indian Government. We believe Colonel Nesbit, who represents the 
Britannic majesty at the Jammu Darbir, must be the first to know the hollowness 
of the alleged treason, and could have afforded to suppress the currency of alle- 
gations which on the very face of them condemn the source, not only as unre 
liable but as most suspicious. .The relations of the ex-Diwdn to His Highness the 
Mahdrija were well-known ; that Mr. Plowden was not pulling on well with the 
Maharaja is also known ; that the same or similar treasonable correspondence had 
cropped up at the time of the Rawal Pindi Darbdr ; and that Government had just 
handsomely acknowledged the military assistance tendered to the British Gover 
ment during the Black Mountain expedition ; all these considerations should have 
stopped false rumours from finding place in newspaper columns, or at least 4 
hint to that effect would have done the work. While this cloud of difficulties 
is being cleared away we hear of studied interference in the affairs of Kashmere by 
the imposition of a number of Civilians on that Administration and the transfer 
of the military command of the State’s forces toa British officer—not a Vey 
graceful or justifiable epilogue to the handsome military services recently re0- 
dered by the Darbar. We know that Native administrations are defective, bul 
the employment of European officers is not the right way to their improveme? 
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7 Kashmere. The presence of a number of highly-educated Bengalis is reported 
to have given some tone to the administration, but somehow a clean sweep of 
them was a prelude to the difficulties of the Mahdraja. If the improvement 
of Kashmere be at all under consideration, the best available Native agency 
is likely to achieve a task so well worthy of a politician of His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne’s calibre. 


52. In alluding to the contradictory reports received about the alleged treason - 
able practices on the part of His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmere, the Bombay 
Samdchér (92), mm its issue of the 21st March, says :—On the one hand it is stated 
that the Maharaja on being confronted with the alleged treasonable correspond- 
ence made no attempt to deny the charges disclosed in it and proposed a scheme 
for his own abdication of the gdédz, while, on the other hand, the Z'ribune, an 
influential Native newspaper of Lahore, asserts, under the alleged inspiration of 
the Mahar4ja himself, that the Chief has never confessed his supposed guilt, that 
the letters are forgeries disclosing a plot to threaten the Maharaja and to bring 
about certain changes in the administration, and that the part taken by Colonel 
Nesbit in connection with the matter has made him act harshly and unjustly 
towards the Mahdrdja. From these contradictory reports it is difficult to say 
what the truth is, and this state of things is likely to give rise to many more 
ugly rumours that would not be creditable to the Government of India. 
In the time of the father of the present Maharaja it was rumoured that on 

account of the Russian intrigues in Central Asia the Government of India — 
‘had an eye on Kashmere on account of its contiguity to the frontier, 
and that the Indian Government either wanted to take possession of it or to 
place it in a position that would admit of certain arrangements being made in 
connection with it. These rumours were talked of for years together and were 
revived when the late Mahdrdja absented himself from the Darbar held at 
Rawal Pindi, and certain Anglo-Indian newspapers denounced the Chief as dis- 
loyal and recommended the confiscation of the State. These reports continued 
to be talked about until the late Maharaja had an interview with Lord Dufferin 
at Lahore. It cannot be believed that the Indian Government has any designs 
against Kashmere, but unless an authoritative statement as to the existing state 
of things in regard to that State is put forth, the alleged khatpat now going on is 
likely to be connected with previous rumours and will give rise to more disquieting 
reports. If the Government of India is desirous of making certain arrangements 
in that State for furthering the Imperial interests, the same may be made 
alter convincing the Mahardja and his subjects of their great importance and 
indispensability. [The Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 23rd March, also 
calls for an authoritative statement about the actual state of things in Kashmere. |] 


53. The Hindu Punch (81), in its issue of the 21st March, says :—There 
are signs of the Kashmere State, which is an eyesore to Englishmen, being over- 
taken by a calamity. The charges brought against the Mahardja appear to be 
trumped up like those brought against the late Malhdr Rao Gdikwdd of Baroda. 
The Home Government has attached little importance to these charges. The 
very source from which the treasonable correspondence has been obtained is 
most suspicious. What a wonderful generosity and patience on the part of the 
British Government that it should attach little importance to a correspondence 
obtained from a most suspicious source! Thisisa political stratagem. One says 
that the Native Princes are rebels and murderers, and another shows his readi- 
hess to forgive them and to treat them kindly. The political schemes of the 
Enelish are beyond conception. The conduct of British statesmen is consi- 
dered by many to be'like that of hungry and gluttonous beasts. Some hungry 
Anglo-Indian wolves are always searching India to find outa prey for the 
British Government. The writers in the Times of India, the Pioneer and the 
Englishman newspapers belong to this class of Anglo-Indians. 


54. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 21st March, invites the 


SE ena RET attention of Government to the writings of the Amrit 


regard to the allecat; Bazar Patrika newspaper anent the conduct of Sir 
the Ami "heat get Lepel Griffin towards the Begam of Bhopal, strongly 
Gonbaper against Sir Lepel urges that Government should order the trial of Sir 


riffin’s conduct toward : 
Boe ighnese the Beg te of Lepel with a view to have the whole truth brought to- 


light, and remarks that Government ought not to 
forget the valuable assistance rendered by the State 
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in the year 1857 and to neglect to enquire into the conduct of its political 
officers, as sucht forgetfulness and omission are likely to bring on sore evils in 


their wake. 


55. The Rdjyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 19th March, viii a fur- 
ther instalment of the petition which its editor and pro- 
prietor has prepared for presentation to His Excellency 

marel  e a ‘Lord Reay on behalf of the people and Native Princes 

petition prepared by df 
tor and proprietor of the of. Kaéthidwar, attacks and exposes Mr. Vithaldas, the 
Réjyabhakt newspaper to His present Kdrbhari of Bhavnagar, and adds that Lord 
ok ag ere e — Reay will be able to form an opinion of the condition 
of the subjects of the —— State and of the 


justice they receive. 


56. The Havyak Subodh (146), in its issue of the 19th March, disapproves 

of the transfer of the Postal Department of the Mysore 

Disapproval of the trans- State to the British Government, and says :—Mr. K. 

oy a Peat Dnaoses se cnmmiaasl Ayes, Cie Diwdn of Mysore, who has been 

hina nted an extension of service as well as an addition of 

Rs. 2,000 to his salary and a title by the British 

Government, might have given the Postal Department to them asa return for 

the boons that he has received at their hands. He ought to have thoroughly 
considered the matter before consenting to the transfer. 


G. M. SATHE, 


| Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, ° 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
2nd April 1889. 


The people and the Native 


- ee: 


(For the week ending 23rd March 1889.) 


Sena 


Pane 1.—Polttics and the Public Administration— 


A’bkéri : ‘. * peepee on the Bombay — Administration Report for 
1887-88 sia ses ee “a oe 

Administration of India : | 
Necessity for reform of the— ... . c vee 
The Brahmans and the Government 

Annual Reports : Necessity for supplying to the Native press: copies . 
of Political Agents about Native States and a — to the — 
Bombay Government in the matter 08 +2 

Appointments : 

. Approval of the appointment of Réo Séheb Raghunath 8. Tipnis as 
District Judge of Ratnagiri 

Justification of the appointments of. Messrs. Nugent and Monteath, 
in the Bombay Secretariat, as Chief and Acting Secretary to. 
Government, respectively 

Mr. Dayérém Gidumal and his appointment as District J udge, 
Broach 

Mr. Mclver’s appointment as Superintendent of Police, H yderabad. 

Arms Act: Renewal of arms licenses at Surat . 

Bombay Executive Council: Disapproval of the remarks made by the 
Indian Spectator about the attitude of Mr. Pritchard, Commissioner 
in Sind, towards Natives and their movements, while — on his 
rumoured appointment to the — ase 

Dry-dock at Bombay: The proposal to. have a first-class _ to accommo- 
date English men-of-war disapproved “a is mee 

Her Excellency Lady Reay: Praise of — as pee we 

Indian Legislative Councils : 

Attitude of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India 
towards the reform of the — proposed by the Earl of Dufferin 
commented upon :. 

The Mahrdtia ... ees ove 
The Shri Shivajr... oo 

Indian National Congress : 

Confidential circular of the Bombay Government prohibiting public 
servants from collecting subscriptions intended to promote 
political purposes of any kind whatever commented upon 

His Excellency Lord Lansdowne and the political movements of the 
natives of India 

Place where the next meeting of the — should be held.. 

The attitude of Government towards the -— 

Judicial matters: Disapproval of the recommendation made by Mr. 
Hamilton, Third Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, to levy fees on 
criminal! complaints at presidency towns _... 

Member of Parliament for Bombay: Mr. Ddda&bhdi Navroji ‘and the right 
ot the Bombay people to retarn him as — ... 

Opium: A request to the Bombay and the Géikwédi Governments ‘ in 
connection with the free carriage of —in their respective territories.. 

Parnellism and crime: Punishment to be inflicted upon the London. 
Times for: its failure in -afaabes J the =e brought Py it — 


Mr. Parnell, M.P. ... 


Police : 
A gang of armed robbers in the Bhimthadi Téluka of the. Poona 


District, and suggestions to Government 

Frequency of murders and assaults committed in Bombay and the 
alleged want of energy in the local — 

Proposal made by the Commissioner of Police Bombay, for i increasing 
the — force supported ay 


The Holi festival in Bombay and the local — 
The Sidis in Bombay and the necessity for the — having them prose- 
cuted and severely punished 
Public benefactions in Bombay: Remarks made by His Excellency Lord 
Reay in connection with — at the laying of the foundation-stone of 


the Bai iinet Obstetric Hospital 
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Public Service : 

Alleged behaviour of Mr. Lambert, Second Assistant wanes, 
Shikdrpur, in a public library 

Alleged misconduct of certain Government officers at Igatpuri 

Salt-duty in India: 
Comments on the decision of the Government of India in the matter 
of the reduction of the — 
The Mahratta _... 
The Native Opinion 
Statutory Civil Service: Approval of the appointment of Réo Séheb Ven- 
katréo Rukmangad to the Bombay — i 
Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. A. T. Crawford, CS: 

Disapproval of the conduct of the Bombay Government in depriving 
certain M4mlatdaérs concerned in the Crawford case of their 
magisterial powers 

Mémlatd4rs concerned in the Crawford case @ and the law regarding 
bribe 

Praise of “His Excellency Lord ‘Reay for his moral courage and de- 
nouncement of the conduct of the newspapers and friends and 
relatives of Mr. Crawford, who have foolishly attacked the 
Bombay Government for their action against bim.. 

Remarks on the conduct of the Bombay Government in depriving 
six M4mlatddrs, some of whom had received eet: of their 
magisterial powers 

Remarks in connection with the retention of the corrupt ‘judicial 
officers in the Government service 

The uproar raised by some of the Home papers against ‘His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay in connection with the Crawford case, and a 
request to the Ministry in the matter . 

Vaccination: Vaccinators in the Kénara District and their superiors 


Par? II. —Legislation— 


Bombay Village Sanitation Bill : 
Alleged refusal of Government to consider suggestions written in 
Marathi about the — commented upon 
Comments on the — 
The Indu Prakask - 
The Mahrdtia 
Factory Legislation for India : Government of India con gratulated upon 


its having “er * the extension of the English sree d Act to 
India a eee 


Past ITl.—Railways— 


B. G. J. P. Railway: Want of reserved first and second class accommoda- 
tion for ladies on the — 


Part 1V.—Municipalities — 


Ahmednagar : Khan Bahadur Nasarvanji Kharsetji recommended for the 
presidentship of the — Municipality a 

Rander : Municipal elections in —, Surat District ae 

Surat: Alleged insolent conduct of a Government officer towards his 
colleagues on the — Municipal Corporation... 


Part V. —Native States— 


Bhopal: Duty of Government with regard to the allegations of the Amrit 
Bazar Patrika newspaper against Sir Lepel Griffin’s conduct towards 
Her Highness the Begam ‘of — 
Kashmere : 
Alleged treasonable correspondence of His Highness the Mahérf&ja 
of —‘and the British Government : 
The Bombay Samachar 
The Gujarat... 
The Hindu Punch ee 
The Indian Spectator 2 
The Native Opinton 
Mysore: Disapproval of the he Ae to the British Government of the 
Postal Department of the —- State 
Native States: The people and the —in Kéthiéwér and a ‘petition pre- 


— by the editor and proprietor of the ah eres meee: to 
is Excellency Lord Reay on their behalf . e 
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Parsi Punch 
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-,, Sugribini ... 6.. — — 2 


.| Dhérwaér -| Fortnightly 


...| Fortnightly 

-| Monthly ... 
...| Weekly .... 
-| Monthly ... 
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The Iklil | Weekly ... 
ARABIC, 
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The Pandit | 
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es. a ms ah Re mprncmny from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


B. The names of News in ital | 
. papers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
P‘per in the above list is printed in brackets after the Ben 4 r | 


Otic Rm i-4 system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that ag me in the 


“ Spelling List of the Bombay Presid OQ liar f ) 

or y Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A 

~ te ~~ letter of a word, the accent is ttt out, and the short a(4{ =u in gun) is, to prevent pn Ral nn 
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wi ry to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the w own Mira, it is printed 
th a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, ' : vat te 


Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 24th March; writes :—The 
silence of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues may be 
The Secretary of ives. excused, but there can be no excuse whatever for 
pod . tin Slee ee absurd reply which the India Office, as usual, 
contrived that the Under-Secretary should read in 
response to Mr. Bradlaugh’s question regarding the omission of India from 
the recent Queen’s speech. India is so wonderfully prosperous and withal so 
contented—thanks to the happy reign of law, order, and what not, established 
by the retired Viceroy—that there is absolutely nothing which requires any 
special attention of the House of Commons, and much less of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers! Ii that veracious official had condescended to enlighten the House 
on the circumstances of the unbounded prosperity to which he referred, he might 
have done a valuable service to India. But, in the absence of a corroborative 
statement, such a declaration only provokes contempt. That a responsible officer 
of State should resort, when driven to bay, to so glaring a mis-statement is indeed 
a misfortune. We, Indians, must be very cautious how in future we place 
any confidence in official utterances of the nature expressed by Sir John Gorst. 
It is, indeed, a most deplorable fact that there has been so much of official 
demoralization since the assumption of office by the present Ministry. There 
has been no limit to the misleading statements it has put forth year after 
year in reply to Indian questions asked by honourable members in both Houses 
of Parliament. So much has this evil been on the increase that we were’ con- 
strained to take serious nofice of it some monthsago. The fact is that it has now 
become a daily practice with the Secretary and the Under Secretary of State for 
India to distort and misrepresent contemporary history. Look at the absolutely 
hollow declaration made by Lord Cross the other day that the revenue which 
Government derived from excise was a secondary consideration, and that the 
first consideration which earnestly engaged its attention was the promotion of 
the habit of temperance! Is there a single unbiassed individual in the country 
who believes in this legend, so audaciously retailed in the House of Peers, 
except the frenzied partisans and blind supporters of the dbkari policy of the 
Government of India? ‘Then just examine the reply of Sir John Gorst to the 
query of Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., about the affairs in Sikkim. Those who have 
intelligently followed the affairs of Thibet during the last three years are not 
required to be reminded that the people of Sikkim did not begin the quarrel till ¢ 
the diplomacy of the Simla Foreign Office, by its pretentious commercial and, 
scientific mission, alarmed the secluded but peaceful people who had just heard 
of the forcible acquisition of the kingdom of the ill-starred Theebaw. Sir John 
Gorst ignored the mischief of that implied aggressive enterprise, and tried to foist 
on the Sikkim people the reason of the present armed interference on the part of 
the Indian Government. Asa matter of fact, Sikkim was long on the defensive. 
Any border-people would do the same when threatened by a powerful neighbour. 
But an original act of self-defence was allowed to be misrepresented ; then an 
armed force was sent; and when the weak force was dislodged, Government 
claimed victory and pointed it out as an act of retributive justice. Thus did the 
wolf affect the lamb. And thus did Sir John Gorst attempt to enlighten the 
representatives of the British electors about the Thibet affairs! Is contemporary 
Indian history to be allowed to be thus manufactured ? Is there to be no protest 
from India? [The Indian Spectator (1) of the same date also finds fault with 
Sir John Gorst for. having stated that the prosperity enjoyed by India had 
precluded any allusion to her in the recent speech from the Throne. | 


2. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 20th March, says:—There are two 
Stock areuments of Indian SOCK arguments which are generally used by Indian 
patriots contradicted. Ss Patriots when they like to show the British Indian. 
: rule to disadvantage by contrasting it with the Maho- 

medan rule. The first is that during the Mahomedan régime Natives were 
offered the highest posts in the kingdom, while during the so-called liberal 


ape Government Natives are not allowed to raise up their headsatall. Really 
Ma sounds very plausible, but it is fallacious. The highest posts during the 

homedan period were made and unmade by a breath of the emperor or 
s°vernor. It was only a matter of favour. We ask is it so now? Can the 
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Governor-General or the Secretary of State for’ India dismiss the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Nanabhai or the Honourable Mr. Justice Mitter at his will withoy; 
enquiry and trial even if they were guilty?. Which should we prefer nov, 
prime ministership depending only on whimsical favour, or any post, however 
low, based upon right? Certainly the latter. The second argument, which js 
more plausible but more fallacious, used by Mr. Dadaébhai Navroji in his speech 
at Newcastle is that the Mahomedans came and settled here, so that the money 
which they earned remained in India, while the English come and go and drain 
off from India a huge sum im shape of salary and pension amounting to, it hag 
been calculated, three Arors of rupees annually. How far the amount stated 
is true we cannot say, but that a large sum is taken away is a fact. But should 
we not consider the return which we get side by side with this apparent drain? 
The first return is the safety of life and property, which. is the basis of all 
prosperity. The second return is the enormous Indian investment by English 
capitalists, before which three rors of rupees sink into insignificance and which 
will be withdrawn the moment the British administration is withdrawn. Who © 
will grudge to purchase safety of life and property, railways and mills, prosper. 
ous commerce and brisk trade, with the paltry sum of three krors of rupees? 


No one, except perhaps the patriot who must supersede the foreign agency at 
any cost. | 


3. The Gujardt Darpan (76), in its issue of the 24th March, says:—Sir James 
Fergusson recently declared in the House of Commons 
British Indian subjects in that no compensation is to be demanded from German 

-s mgr Aired ae ae for the losses sustained by the Indian British subjects 

ps Y trading in Zanzibar. These Indian merchants have — 
suffered great losses, and many valuable lives have 
been lost by the depredations of the Germans. But they are Indians, no 
matter if they live under the British flag. It is impossible to offend Prince 
Bismark for their sake. Moreover, England was to an extent a loud consenter 
to the events that.have happened, because she tries hard to be under the good 
graces of the German Chancellor. But, just for a moment, suppose Englishmen 
in the position of these injured Indians, Germany to be Portugal or a State not 
powerful, and imagine what happens. Then the British flag is insulted, and an 
unnatural and cowardly attack is made on Englishmen, freemen everywhere. 
Thus does John Bull think at the time. This is an unpleasant and unrelishable 
, truth, no doubt, but to illustrate the difference between a dominant and a sub- 

ject race it would do. 


4. The Bombay Samdchdr (92) and the Jéme Jamshed (109), in their 


Tenth of ie. Joba Beobt respective issues of the 29th March, record with deep 

Ce le uccmetied = regret the death of Mr. John Bright, M.P., and observe 
M.P., deeply regretted. D 

that the sad news has been received througliout India 

with heartfelt sorrow, and that the people of this country will always remember 

with feelings of deep gratitude the valuable services rendered by the deceased to 

the country for a long period that commenced when there were in and out 

of Parliament very few advocates to plead her cause. 


5. In giving a summary of the results of the financial statement for 
Financial Statement for 1889-90, the Bombay Samachar (92), in its issue of the 
iene 80 tee Tt 29th March, says :—The chances of a great war, a great 
famine and a further fall in exchange leave the results 
in an uncertain condition, nobody knowing when any or all of these calamities 
might befal. It is gratifying that the Government of India are aware of this ° 
position, but the budget gives no information as to whether any, and if so what, 
precautions are to be taken against the impending contingencies. On the other 
hand, every year new sources of revenue are devised and the receipts are increased 
and the expenditure is also augmerited so as to show a deficit in every budget. 
If the present financial policy continues, the prospect would be most dismal 
in case of the occurrence of any of the three impending calamities met- 
tioned above ; and as time elapses their presence would find the people financl- 
ally more weak than before. It is, therefore, to be hoped that proper measures 
will be at once taken to fortify and improve the financial-position of the county- 
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In writing on the same subject, the Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 
same date, observes :—The budget is not a promising forecast, but ought to be 
hailed with delight, simply because it does not announce the imposition of a new 
tax. The prosecution of military defence works during the year has, in addition to 
taking up the balance of six /dkhs of rupees, caused a deficit of two ldkhs. This 
is a repetition of the mistake of extravagant expenditure in a single year, committed 
hitherto, and it is to be hoped that the same will not be the case hereafter. The 
heavy military expenditure in Burma ought to be met by raising new Burmese 
loans and not by throwing the burden on the Indian treasury. The decline in 
the salt revenue has proceeded from no other cause than the heaviness of the salt- 
duty, as has been admitted even by the Secretary of State for India. The public 
has been fully convinced that the present Abkdri policy has increased the revenue 
as well as the consumption of liquor, and this conviction cannot be shaken by 
the version given by the Finance Minister. The present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the finances can be remedied only when the present heavy military expen- 
diture is duly curtailed and with the exception of some of the highest offices the 
Indian services are freely thrown open to the Natives on salaries much lower 
than are paid to Europeans at the present day. 


6. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—It is much to 


) be regretted that the suggestions submitted by Lord 
; ae — Leng cha a Dufferin to the Secretary of State for India for the 
seca iennaeeie’. expansion of the Legislative Councils of this count 

should not have commended themselves to Lord Cross. 
The right of interpellation, says Lord Cross, if given to the Legislative Councils 
of India, would introduce an element of obstruction in the discussion of financial 
questions, which in the present critical state of the Indian exchequer it is not 
desirable to encourage. To this we say that India and her finances being 
in the opinion of many English politicians in a prosperous state, why 
should Government be afraid of bringing financial questions for discussion 
before the Legislative Councils? Why should it fear the light of discussion, 
if everything is sound? The truth is that the Indian exchequer is rotten 
to the core. The military expenditure of the empire is increasing daily, 
and although the revenues are augmented by means of the salt-duty and other 
objectionable taxes, they cannot keep pace with the ever-increasing debit side. 
This extravagance must be checked, but our ,autocratic rulers are unwilling 
todo so. This isthe only possible explanation of Lord Cross’s refusal to grant us 
the rights advocated by our late Viceroy. We hear that His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne is of the same opinion as Lord Cross. If it be so, the new Vicero 
has formed an opinion on this question too early. He has yet seen very little 
of India and has not yet made himself thoroughly acquainted with the past and. 
the present condition of the country. We cannot believe that a ruler who has 
made himself popular in an independent country like Canada can be capable 
of such narrow-mindedness. 


7. In giving the substance of the Earl of Dufferin’s proposals for the re- 
constitution of the Indian Legislative Councils, the 
Karl of Dufferin’s proposals Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 26th March, 


for the reconstitution of : ; 
the Legislative Councils dis- 52° that the proposals make certain concessions on the 


approved. one hand, and, on the other, put forward reservations 
that nullify the boon. It is, however, glad that the 


higher authorities have seen it necessary to admit the necessity for reforming 
the Councils. 


8. The Rdst Goftir (83), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—The 

, per arr gee circular, now no longer “ confidential,’”’ addressed by 
of the Government tus . the Government of India to all the public servants 
Prohibiting Government ser- throughout the country has called forth much indigna- 
oa bite raising subscrip- tion from the Native press of Bengal. We see nothing 
political the promotion of any bjectionable in it. It appears to the Government 
upon, > Pose Commented inexpedient that officials should interest themselves in 
raising subscriptions for the promotion of any political 

ep pose, and therefore orders have been issued that Government servants should 


old aloof from identifying themselves in this manner with any political cause. 


g ae 


The Indian National Congress is obviously the movement which is in the mind 
of the Government. But whether they are aiming at that particular propaganda 
or not, we cannot question the propriety of the principle involved in the ediét 
that officials should take no active part in a political movement, because their 
action is liable to misconstruction and misapprehension, and because zeal in a 
popular cause may lead in some cases to an abuse of power. When His High. 
ness the Nizim gave a donation to the Patriotic Association, it was pointed out 
that the Princes of India should abstain from taking sides in politics, and the 
reasons which may be given in favour of this view are to some extent applicable 
to the case of Government officials. A movement intended to give voice to the 
political aspirations of the people is not necessarily antagonistic to Government ; 
and therefore we hope that the circular of the Supreme Government does 
not originate in a narrow desire to stifle those aspirations, but is purely based 
upon considerations of expediency as well as of discipline and subordination 
in the ranks of the public service. [The Gujardt Mitra (79) of the 24th 
and the Kdside Mumbai (118) of the 25th March approve of the circular in 
question, and say that Government servants should also be prevented from 
raising funds for the presentation of addresses. The Gujardts (78) of the 
24th and the Gujardt Gazette (77) of the 28th March disapprove of the con- 
fidential circular, as they think that it is directed against the Indian National 
Congress movement, and remark that the expectations formed by the people of 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne do not seem likely to be fulfilled. | 


-9. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—The 
Government of India has done well in prohibiting Government servants from 
taking part or having any connection with or giving any help to any political 
association. It is very desirable that political activity should grow up in India 
without the help of Government officials. Political movements, if they are to be 
of any use and stability, should be spontaneous, and on this principle the action 
of the Government of India is very commendable. We learn from the Bombay 
Gazette that some of the Native Princes were privately requested by some Gov- 
ernment officers to join the Patriotic Association established by Sir Syed Ahmed 
in opposition to the Indian National Congress. But the Government of India, 
when it heard of this indiscretion on the part of its servants, pointed out the 
impropriety of their act. If this be true, the action of Government in this matter 
deserves every praise. But we are also informed that in some places the Con- 
gress movement was much hampered by some bureaucrats. What we wish the | 
Government to do is that since it has issued a circular prohibiting its servants 
from giving any help to any political movement, it should also issue a circular 
ordering them not to take any measure, which may, directly or indirectly, affect 
the interests of the Congress. The intentions of Government will not then be 
liable to mis-interpretation and the mischievous notion that Government does not 
look with a favourable eye upon this national movement will be dispelled. 
|The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 25th March, refers to the same 
circular, and says that nosensible person will find fault with Government for 
preventing their officers from taking any part in the collection of subscriptions 
for political movements of any-kind whatever, but it does not understand the 
meaning of the order which the Bombay Gazette says the Government have 
issued to the Native Princes, asking them not to help either the advocates or 
the opponents of any ‘political movement in India. The paper is of opinion 
that Government had no reason to restrain the independence of the Native Princes, 
who should have been left at liberty to aid the Indian National Congress or the 
Patriotic Association of Sir Syed Ahmed just as they liked. ] 


10. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 24th March, says that in 

_ order that the Indian National Congress should be 

ae of collecting subscrip- 4 veal national movement, a committee should be 
ions for the Indian National : cas 

Congress suggested. formed every year at every chief town at which ts 

meeting is to be held, for the purpose of making 

arrangements to establish its branches in every district and taluka town with 4 

view to collect subscriptions for it. The paper adds that if all persons, excep’ 
ing those who are opposed to the Congress, were to contribute a pie ea¢ 

towards itthe amount would come up to a ldékh of rupees, and that if the 

money were collected in this manner it would tend to make the masses take 

an interest in the movement—a thing most desirable for its success. 
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11. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 28th March, says :—We hail 
4 : with delight the appointment of Mr. J. W. Mackenzie, 
Mr. Mackenzie's appoint- Bombay Civil Service, to the Agricultural Under- 
ment to the Under-Secretary-  Secretaryship of the Government of India. It is but 
ship of the Supreme Gov- thas Teeth Civil : 
srnment expected to do an Tare that Bombay Civilians get entrance into the 
amount of good to the Bom- departments of the Supreme Government wherein 
bay Presidency. their presence is expected to do more good to our presi- 
dency. Of course in such positions a conscientious, 
independent and experienced person who can well represent and bring to bear his 
knowledge upon any important question from our side is needed, and such person 
we find in Mr. Mackenzie, whohas now been transferred toa sphere whence 
he can do an amount of indirect ‘good to this presidency. Two very import- 
ant questions—the question of land assessments and that of the agriculturists’ 
relief—must engage the attention of the local authorities sooner or later, and 
when the questions come to be placed before the Supreme Government for 
final disposal, Mr. Mackenzie’s Bombay experience wiil be of great use in 
arriving at a mature decision. 


12. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 25th March, writes :—In 

a case pending in appeal before the Original Side of 

Alleged jobbery in high the Bombay High Court certain facts are disclosed 
CaS at ne oe mine, Which show that the highest British officers are 
tration of the Bombay Presi. Occasionally not incapable of conduct which they would 
dency and remarks thereon. be the first and ‘loudest to condemn in others. The 
case comes before the Court out of a partnership 

dispute. The particular facts of the dispute are sub-judice and we have 
nothing to say about them. But the disclosures we refer to are incidental, and 
we think the public is interested in knowing them. When the appeal was 
argued in the Appellate Court, one of the learned Judges, we are told, remarked 
that the affair was a job, and any impartial critic will not fail to endorse that 
judgment. Our surprise is that such a job should have been perpetrated under 
the very nose of the Government, and'not a whisper about it should have been 
heard by the public but for this adventitious dispute between the persons who 
have profited by the transaction. We regret the jobbery all the more, because 
one such act is enough to bring the good name of British justice into disrepute. 
There is nothing for which British rule is more distinguished and of which it 
is more proud than for its absolute impartiality and uprightness. The boast of 
British justice is usually well-deserved, but itis to be regretted that even 
a single instance should occur to mar the boast. A plain statement of the case, 
as far as it can be gathered from the correspondence, isenough to show how 
the name of the British Government is, compromised by the act we speak 
of. Early in 1885, that is, in the closing days of Sir James Fergusson’s régime, 
an extensive plot of salt-land near Bhyndar on the Bassein creek was proposed 
to be set apart for the production of salt by the Salt Department. In such a case — 
the usual practice of the departnfnt seems to be to advertise for tenders from 
persons who would take up the land, construct salt-works and produce salt on 
certain conditions. When the land in question was advertised, thirty-four dif- 
ferent applicants sought to take up the land on terms more or less profitable to 
Government, and it seems the Salt Department set great store on the invest- 
ment. Among these applicants was one Haji Bakar valad Shaikh Saheb Fakir, 
4 salt merchant of Bhiwndi, who strove hard to obtain the land. He made 
Various applications under various aliases and through different persons, 
but found the Salt Department inexorable. He now turned his efforts in 
another direction. He got hold: of Shaikh Abdul Gaffur, head butler on 
the Government House establishment, showed him how profitable a concern 
the salt-works would be, and induced him to work to obtain the land. The 
head butler now set about his business, and he was apparently backed up by 
‘ome of the officers on the Governor’s staff in his project. Instead of going to 
the Salt Department they go direct to the Collector of Thana, and their inter- 
“ession, charged with the force of the Government House, induced the Collector 
'o make apparently a free gift of the land to Shaikh Abdul Gaffur. The 
Officers of the Salt Department found themselves non-plussed by the action of 
Collector, but they too feel the power in the background and giye a grudg- 


\ 
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ing acquiescence.’ One officer only is found strong enough to protest against 
the arbitrary proceeding. Mr. Moore, the then Commissioner of Customs, Salt, 
Opium and A’bkari, is unable to quietly acquiesce in the arrangement, and he 
gives vent to his dismay in unmistakeable terms. He wrote to Mr. Trevor, the 
Collector of Salt Revenue, under date the 7th October 1885. Mr. Moore does 
not stop here. He writes to the Government asking the grant of the land to 
Abdul Gaffur to be cancelled. He wishes the Salt Department to be left free 
to choose the most deserving of the applicants and proposes, apparently by way 
of a compromise, to give one of the plots to Abdul Gaffur and to lay out the 
remaining three plots more profitably. This sensible request is disallowed 
by Government. After this resolution of Government Mr. Moore probably 
finds himself powerless to resist. He accepts the inevitable and grants 
the license, and the concern is started as Abdul Gaffur Salt-Works. It is note. 
worthy that in this matter, while Abdul Gaffur as the proprietor gets the 
largest benefit, there are at least two other members of the establishment at 
Government House who are also gainers. Mr. D. F. Leao, clerk to the Private 
Secretary to the Governor, and Shaikh Amir, Apothecary, Government House, get 
three shares each in the concern. The meetings of the share-holders are held at 
Government House, and all the proceedings take place under, so to say, the nose 
of the Government. The above story tells its own tale. Any comment is super. 
fluous. It is scarcely necessary to point out how demoralizing the action of the 
Government may prove to be. If the Governor’s butler is to get for the asking 
a free gift of 325 and odd acres of land for the valuable services he has rendered 
to Government, have not the butlers of each of the Collectors and the Divisional 
Commissioners a like claim upon their respective masters ? How would Govern- 
ment relish a like gift by a Mamlatddr to his faithful servants? The most sur- | 
prising part of the transaction is that Government sticks toit even when one of 
its highest officers protests against it and exposes its true character. The officer 
gets a snub for his pains and the Governor’s faithful servant is left secure in his 
possession. Such is the tale—we leave the reader to draw the moral. 


13. The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 28th March, 
disapproves of the conduct of Mr. Orawford’s friends 
The Crawford case and the jn needlessly attacking His Excellency Lord Reay and 


advisability of prosecuting the in eommenting upon the Crawford case while it is sub- 
- London 7Zimes, the Zimes of 4 


India, and other newspapers J udice, and remarks that if a Native public writer had 
that have commented upon it commented upon a similar case under similar conditions 
while it was sub-judice. the court would certainly have taken notice of it. 

) The High Court of Calcutta had, observes the paper, 
the editor of a Native newspaper of that town punished for commenting upon 4 
case while it was sub-judice.; Why is then no notice taken of the London Times, 
the Times of India and other newspapers that have written about the Crawford 
case P 


14. The Chanddnshu (24), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—The 
St. James’s Gazett®and the London Times have taken 
The conduct of the St wp the side of Mr. Crawford and in their eyes he 1s 
Jemes'e Hanstoqns the ree innocent. They are welcome to form this opinion. 
Mer one . " ‘We only wish to point out that the Government of 
Bombay must necessarily have more opportunities to 
form a correct opinion about Mr. Crawford than these papers can possibly have. 
The Times and others insinuate that His Excellency Lord Reay has got upthis case 
against Mr. Crawford to satisfy a private grudge. This supposition, however, does 
not stand toreason. Lord Reay may have a private grudge against Mr. Craw- 
ford. But what of Lord Reay’s predecessors in office? Had they also theit 
private grudges against him? Sir Philip Wodehouse would have been glad if 
Mr. Crawford had taken service in some other province. Sir Richard Temple 
thought it necessary to keep a watchful eye on him. Sir James Fergusson We 
informed by a commission of Civil Servants that Mr. Crawford’s conduct wa — 
suspicious. This to our mind appears to be an incontestable evidence 
Mr. Crawford. If in the face of such unanimous opinion of three Bombay &0V- 
ernors the Times and others still persist in believing in the conspiracy theory; = 
the only explanation possible is that all of them are blinded by false pride. a 
respectfully urge on Government that the assurances given to witnesses 12 
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Crawford case should be upheld and that the Mdmlatddérs who volunteered 
evidence should be restored to their places although they are partially guilty. 
We commend for the consideration of Governmem the ruling made by the 
House of Commons in the ease of Lord Macclesfield in 1725. 


15. The Indtan Spectator (1), in its issue of the 24th Margh, quotes the 


opinions of the Daily Telegraph, the Daily News and 


The London Times, ite advo- 
cacy of Mr. Crawford’s case 
and its attack on His Excel- 


the Pall Mall Gazette about the Times after the col- 
lapse of its case against Mr. Parnell, M.P., and says :-— 
We make these brief extracts only to show that a 


lency Lord Reay’s Govern. , 
ment condemned. journal which could go so far astray in a matter near 
its very door cannot be trusted to act more wisely in one 
the truth of which lies thousands of miles away and must get more or less mutilated 
through transmitting agencies. What was it that misled the Times so egre- 
giously in this Irish business? The prejudice and the interests of political 
partizanship is thereply. But in the Crawford case these blinding causes are 
still further reinforced by differences of race and creed, and if this is remembered, 
the danger to truth and fairness which the Times’ treatment of the case implies 
and the worthlessness of its hostile criticism of the Government of His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay in regard to their conduct therein, ought to become patent to 
the meanest capacity, and clear as noonday even to a tolerably honest-minded 
partizan. - It is to be hoped, therefore, that the English public will no longer 
be led away by what this once great journal says, not only on the case in 
point, but on all Indian questions involving a conflict between Indian and 
Anglo-Indian or English prejudices and interests. 


16. The Duydn Sdgar (28), in its issue of the 25th March, says that it is 
surprised that Government should be prepared to pro- 
secute the Mamlatdérs who have admitted in their 
evidence in the Crawford case to have bought their 
offices, since the Mdamlatdars came forward to give 
evidence and told the truth after they were assured by Government that no harm 
would be done to them if they told the truth, and that Government need not 
incur the expense and trouble of a fresh judicial trial, as the Mémlatdars have 
already incriminate themselves in their evidence on oath in the Crawford case. 
and can therefore be at once deported to the Andamans on the strength of their 
former depositions. The paper further asks the people to take a lessonfrom the 
conduct of Government towards these Mamlatdars and points out the hollowness 
of the promises given by the authorities. 7 


17. The Mahdrdshtra Mitra (43), in its issue of the 28th March, says :—The 
papersin the case of Mr. Crawford have reached the 


Prosecution of the self- 
incriminated Mamlatdars dis- 
approved. 


Alleged connection of the 


departure of Mr. Lee-Warner 
to England on leave with the 
consideration of the report 
of the Crawford Commission 


by the Secretary of State for 
ndia, 


hands of Lord Cross and we are informed that His 
Lordship is favourably disposed towards Mr. Crawford. 
But Mr. Lee-Warner has just gone to England and we 
are anxiously waiting to see what new aspect the 
case assumes. It is rumoured that Mr. Lee-Warner 
has taken leave and gone home because His Excellency 


Lord Reay and himself could not pull on well. Another rumour is that Lord 
Reay has specially deputed Mr. Lee-Warner to explain the intricacies of the 


Crawford case to the Secretary of State for India. 


It is also in the air that Mr. 


Lee-Warner has gone to England to show Lord Cross the papers in the Akalkot, 
Jath and Janjira cases against Mr. Crawford, His Lordship having intimated that 
permission to proceed in these cases would be given only after personally seeing 
all the papers. We cannot believe in any of these rumours as we have no infor- 
mation either way. We areonly cognisant of the fact that Mr. Lee-Warner was 
He busy collecting information about these cases till the eve of his departure 


England. 


18. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 28th March, writes :— 


anne Crawford case and the 
egram sent by the Hon- 
le Mr, Telang to the 


= E, tmes in connection 


Towards the end of last month the Honourable K. T. 
Telang, C.I.E., of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
wired to the London Times through Mr. W. Digby, 
C.L.E., Agent in England of the Indian National 
Congress, a protest against the alleged attempts made 
by that journal and its Calcutta correspondent “ to 


prejudice English opinion against the Bombay Government in respect of the Craw. 
ford case and the Native Magistrates.”’ Westrongly doubt whether Mr. Telang 
was well advised in “ telegraphing”’ his “ brief temperate protest against ha 
judgment on ex-parte statements, and on insufficient information respec ting a 
highly important matter,’’ and also whether it will answer the purpose it wag 
intended to serve. We for our part are rather inclined to think that it wij] 
produce precisely the opposite effect. It is not at all unlikely that Mr. Telano’, 
protest may be regarded as an attempt to prejudice English opinion against 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, because it was telegraphed about a week before the 
transmission of the Commission’s report with the observations of the Bombay 
Government thereon to the Secretary of State for India. The Bombay Gover. 
ment had their own way, and instituted a Commission under Act XXXVI] 
of 1850. ‘Twenty-four cases of corruption were “ fully ” gone into, and the pro. 
ceedings are before the public. It is also known that the Commission has 
acquitted Mr. Crawford. And yet we are cautioned against forming “hasty 
judgment on ez-parte statements and on insufficient information respecting q 
highly important matter.” But it would seem that what the public is asked to do 
is to hold its judgment in suspense, until information in the possession of the 
Bombay Government—some indefinite information not subjected to judicial 
investigation and collected behind the back of the officer concerned, and ev. 
parte in the strictest sense of the term because the officer concerned has not had 
an opportunity even to rebut it—is laid before the Secretary of State for India 
and is considered by him along with the report of the Commission. [If this he 
the real meaning of the caveat entered by Mr. Telang and Mr. Digby, all we can 
say is that all fair-minded men cannot but be startled at such a proposal. We 
have so much confidence in Mr. Telang’s fair-mindedness that he himself will be 
startled at his own caveat, when divested of the verbiage and apparent fairness in 
which it is involved. We are quite willing to be set right if we have done any 
unconscious injustice to Mr. Telang. And nothing will give us greater pleasure 
than to be assured that Mr. Telang’s caveat does not bear the construction we have 
put upon it. The caveat, when construed in the light in which we have construed 
it, involves a very dangerous principle, namely, that an officer, who after a “full” 
inquiry into all the allegations urged against him by a competegt Commission under 
Act XXXVITI of 1850, has been acquitted, can yet be condemned on the strength 
of allegations, not subjected ta judicial test provided by the said enactment, but 
only inquired into by the officers in charge of the prosecution and also by the 
Executive Government. ‘ The Hermit in the Mofussil’’ and *“ D. M.,’’ both of 
whom are evidently European officers of the Bombay Civil Service and both of 
whom write to the Bombay Gazette about the widely talked of corrupt practices 
of Mr. Crawford, express their surprise at his acquittal by the Commission. But 
we should like to know if any of them would like the foregoing procedure to be 
applied in their own case if any misconduct is imputed to them, or if they would 
like any of their brother officers to be subjected to the same procedure. We dare 
say that one and all of them would strongly object to the procedure under such 
circumstances. If our inference be correvt, then all information not subjected 
to judicial investigation, which the Bombay Government may have had in theif 
possession when considering the Commission’s report, is practically useless and 
has no bearing on the question at issue. [The Arwnodayd (20) of the 24th 
March, while writing on the same subject, observes that the very fact that the 
Honourable Mr. Telang has approved of the conduct of the Bombay Govert- 
ment, which has acted most courageously and straightforwardly from the beg! 
ning of the Crawford case, shows that the Government does not deserve a2 
blame in the matter, and that the Honourable Mr. Telang deserves praise for his 
attempt to prevent English opinion being prejudiced against the Bombay G0v- 
ernment in the Crawford case. The Katser-i-Hind (112) and the Yajaaa 
Parast (143) of the 24th March also approve of the Honourable Mr. Telang’ 
action in the matter and praise him for it. ] 


19. The Poona Vaibhav (49), in its issue of the 24th March, says that 
Government now think of getting rid of a 3 

The contemplated transfer many dispensaries by transferring the burden of the! 
of pene a 3 he maintenance to the municipalities. It disapprov® 
conienaii coed es “* of the contemplated economy and ironically rema 
that charitable dispensaries afford indeed a very sale 


Feld for retrenchment, because the people affected by their abolition are poor 
and unrepresented, and that Government are not afraid of any criticism from 


mr 


that quarter. : 


90. The Indian Spectator (1), in-its issue of the 24th March, writes :— 
The Government of India has recently issued a re- 
solution regarding its servants transferred or to be 

to Government rng gar transferred to foreign service. Government is, no 
ave Wakes deeintoipelitive, doubt, within its rights in reviewing its whole position 
&C., commented upon. with respect to its servants lent. to Native States, 
municipalities, &c. It does not exceed its authority 

in altering old rules on the subject. But in one part of the resolution, the 
Government states that it sees no reason why old officers in foreign service may 
not be called upon to pay at the new-levied higher rate for the past period of 
their services. In fact, it intends or contemplates that the financial resolution 
should have a retrospective effect. This we strongly object to. Government 
may see things from its own point of view. It may. frame rules, strict even to 
harshness, for its servants. But it is unjust and even cruel to change the 
conditions of service years after one has entered it, especially when the change 
implies a heavy pecuniary claim on the person. Just think of a Governor or 
a Viceroy in the third or fourth year of his tenure of office being informed that 
it has been definitely ruled that his pay is to be considered at so much less per 
mensem from the very commencement of his service, and that he should in con- 
sequence refund the excess calculated at the new rate. We presume it will 
cause some commotion. The heart-burning will, in the present case, be not 
the less because the persons affected can spare less the sums demanded than 
Governors and Viceroys. Is this, again, we wonder, a new way discovered to 
improve the financial position of the country? The resolution in question is 
tentative in its character. At present only information and reports are called 
for. We hope that each head of department and each local Government 


will have something to urge against their subordinates being treated in this 
shabby way. 


Proposed rules in regard 


21. In noticing the letter published by Captain Hearsay describing the 
_ miseries suffered by him in prison and the treatment 
Complaints made by Captam he received at the hands of Dr. Hall, the Superinten- 


Hearsay about the treatment 


eel hae i Gn ant dent of the Jail, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its 
‘commendation to. Govern. issue of the 28th March, says :—If the description given 


ment to enquire into them. | by the Captain be correct, the conduct of Dr. Hall” 


| was very censurable, and due enquiries ought to be 
made by Government into the complaint. If Captain Hearsay, a courageous 
Unglishman who is able to carry his complaints to the authorities, was subjected 
to such a treatment. as he describes, the condition of poor Native prisoners may 
well be conceived, and in the interests of justice and humanity an enquiry 
ought to be instituted into the condition of prisons in Indiaand the conduct of 
their Superintendents. [Several other papers express similar sentiments. ] 


22. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 25th March, writes :—We 
ee _.. veferred some time ago to a circular issued by the 
the anene ———— — Collector of Thana declaring the possession of mowra 
the posseasion a Bch flowers illegal and liable to punishment. We have 
flowers in the Thd4na District. now before us the text of the circular and the 
notice issued thereon. The material part of the cir- 

cular runs as follows :-—* Any one not holding a license to distil liquor, if found 
I possession of mowra flowers capable of being used for distillation, is guilty 
under Section 43 (f) of Bombay Act V of 1878. Further, under Section 58 it is 
‘0 be presumed that a person in possession of articles ordinarily used for distilla- 
tion is guilty of the offence under Section 4 unless the contrary is proved. There- 
Ore the person Who may be found in possession of mowra flowers must prove 
that the flowers were held by him in his possession for the purpose of using them 
imself as food for men or cattle or selling them to another for the same purpose. 
If he sells the flowers to any person knowing that they are likely to be used for 
“eit distillation, his previous possession may, we think, be regarded as for the 


Purpose of distillation, since he knows that they will not be used for purposes 
CON 12)—4 3 
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other than distillation.. Therefore if a trader has the flowers in his possession 
it ought to be easy for him to prove whether or not they are used for food for 
men or cattle. "When a person is found to be in possession of the flowers and ig 
* not able to prove that he uses them for food for men or cattle, it is quite clear 
for what purpose he has them in his possession.”” The notice goes further than 
the circular. It declares all possession of mowra flowers to be for illicit dis. 
tillation, and directs, on pain of prosecution, all persons who may have such 
flowers in their possession to relieve themselves of such possession within seven 
days after the date of the notice. This notice itself is enough to show how 
_ mischievous such a circular is likely to prove. The Collector issues a prohibi- 
tion only as regards illicit distillation and makes possession prima facie illegal. 
The 4ébkdri officers forthwith prohibit all possession. and threaten immediate 
prosecution. The circular and the notice have, we are glad to learn, been 
somewhat modified since we last referred to them, but we fear the mischief will 
not be stopped until they are absolutely withdrawn. Government are per- 
fectly justified in prohibiting illicit distillation, but any wholesale prohibi- 
tion of possession of an article of food must lead to undoubted hardship and 
oppression. We are credibly informed that executive orders like the one above 
referred to have long been in force and have practically stopped all dealing in 
mowra flowers. The Government were foiled in their Mowra Bill, but they are 
apparently carrying out by executive orders what they failed to do by legisla- 
tion. 


23. The Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—The 


. The suggestion made by the Englishman make ™ - Us 5 estion with regard to the 
English Pd $0 promote Notiv » promotion of Native military officers that requires to 
military officers to responsi. be carefully considered. It says that for the present 
ble posts in the reformed at least Natives cannot be promoted over Europeans. 


armies of Native States ap- They cannot get rid of their habits. They will have 
saiiecn to lead exclusive lives and will not be able to join 
their brother officers in the mess-room. Owing to these difficulties in the way, 
the: promotion of Subheddr-Majors to any higher rank in the British army is 
not a question of the immediate future. As a remedy, the Englishman newspaper 
pons that Native officers might with advantage receive commissions in the 

reformed armies of Native States. The suggestion is a practical one. Though 
we would like to see Native officers rising to eminence in the British army itself, 
yet there are difficulties in the way, and hence we are not unwilling to see 4 
compromise effected. Let the armies of Native States be improved and let 
the ambition of Native officers have an opening there. Native soldiers will feel 
confidence in their Native commanders and the Rajas will feel more at home . 
if their armies are placed under the command of Native officers than under 
European commanders. | 


24. The Kdthiéwdr Times (82), in its issue of the 24th March, says :— 
The sudden death of Colonel J. W. Watson has cast 4 
Death of Colonel Watson, widespread gloom over the whole of Kathidwdr and 
Political Agent, Kathi4war, __ ; ‘laid 
regretted. would be universally regretted. His long and intimate 
connection with the Rajwada of the Bombay Presl- 
dency, and chiefly with that of Kathidwar, had given him a great insight into 
the ways and habits of the Chiefs and their subjects. His decisions of the 
Réjasthénik Court alone have won him everlasting fame. The late Sir Maxwell 
Melvill once expressed that he had never known that a military officer was 
capable of writing such able and sound decisions. On Kathiiwar political 
matters he was a standard authority, and was’ undoubtedly the best informed 
Government official in this province. The friendly feeling that he always 
evinced for the Native States, the great sympathy he showed for them on all 
occasions and his exertions for their welfare had endeared him ‘to them. In diplo- 
macy and administrative capacity he was in no way inferior to the Honourable 
James Peile and General Barton. His undoubted ability is profed by the namé 
he made in each department in which he served. By the death of Colonel 
Watson Government have lost an officer of great distinction and high accom. 
plishments, and the Native States a kind and sympathising friend. Great 
sympathy is felt for the wife and the children of the deceased. . [A few other 
Gujarati papers also regret the death of Colonel Watson. | 
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-.25. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 29th March, says:—At the 

Suggestion in connection Present juncture, when Government contemplate ‘in- 
with the appointment of the troducing innovations more or less ‘foreign to this 
Political Agent, Kathi4wér, province, it is indispensably ynecessary that we should 
in place of the late Colonel have a very strong man in® charge of the Agency. 
—_ The post of the Political Agent, K4thiawar, is most 
important and onerous. The Agent has to deal with not one ora couple of 
States but a good many, and unless we have a powerful man at the helm, 
matters are not likely to go on smoothly. The management of a couple of 
States has aroused the dire indignation of Government and led them to think 
that Kdéthiadwar is the most mismanaged province, perhaps, in the whole of 
India. But we can assure Government that itis not so. The management of 
certain States is anything but creditable, and to the administrators of such 
States Government should issue peremptory orders that within a stipulated 
time they must be able to show better results. To put all the States on the 
black list is hardly a wise piece of policy. Certain resolutions and orders of 
Government seem to have greatly alarmed the Chiefs and have led them to 
imagine that Government have determined to divest them of all powers 
and to reduce them to mere pageants. Government should recognise their 
powers,. but when they find that they are beginning to be incapable of 
exercising them well they must distinctly let them understand so. Nothing 
but a better selection of administrators for Native States would bring about the 
desired change, as the Chiefs, with few exceptions, do not seem to take active 
part in the administration. In great many instances we have to look to treaty 
rights and peer To a great extent the policy adopted by Government in 
respect of this province is defective and retrogressive. The policy that. endea- 
vours to do things secretly and attempts at concealment naturally gives rise to 
suspicion. We ask Government why administration reports of Native States 
should not be published. What is there in them to keep secret, and what is 
there in them which alarms the Government? If the whole story be published, 
we can know the policy, the resources and the trustworthiness of the States, 
and an open and outspoken State is likely to enjoy as much confidence as 
is conceded to an open and outspoken man. Itis this piece of policy which. 
renders this province a source of weakness rather than of strength, We 
ask Government to appoint here a Political Agent of unusual ability and force 
of character—one who could bring about a better state of affairs in Kathié- 
war without injuring the States and without reducing the Chiefs to mere 
dummies, [The Rdjyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 26th March, mentions ~ 
several rumours which are said to be current amongst well-known Kathidwéri 
Inhabitants of Bombay in connection with the alleged suicide committed by 
Colonel Watson, says that no sensible person can believe any of them to be 
true, and requests the Bombay Government to appoint such a man to the 


Kathi4wér Political Agency as has had no connection whatever with the 
Province. } | 


26. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 30th March, says :—It 
i is.a common complaint in this country that Euro- . 

in ridions distinction made n Magistrates and Judges make an invidious dis- 
Natives convichay Peas ®24 tinction between European and Native culprits con- 
offence, mine same’ victed of the same offence, punishing the former with 
a light sentence and visiting the latter with severe 
punishment, and it is to be regretted that fresh instances of such partial treatment 
thould occur now and then. It will do to quote four recent instances in support of 
assertion. (1) A short time ago Private Reynolds was tried by the Honourable 
Justice Straight and a jury in the Allahabad High Court for having caused grie- 
Youshurt to Mohansing,a Chowkidér orforegtguard. The accused was found guilty 
ofthe offence for which he was arraigned, and the juryrecommended him tomercy. 
he Judge sentenced the accused ta three months’ imprisonment. This sentence 
He ently lenient, leading the public to believe that a straightforward Judge 
® Mr. Justice Straight succumbed to the weakness common to European Judges 


: showing leniency to their own countrymen. (2) Mr. Cooper, Chief Presi- 


Magistrate, Bombay, sentenced four seamen belosging to a man-of-war in 


‘7 


the harbour, convicted of the offences of doing mischief to property and hindering 
a police officer from doing his duty, to a fine of ten rupees each. (38) Mr, 
Crawley-Boevey: recently convicted some Pirsi students of the offence of havin 
hindered some Bombay policemen from discharging their duty, and fined each of 
the accused Rs. 20, giving the case a serious aspect. (4) In February last Mr, 
Hamilton convicted a Parsi student of having torn the coat of a policeman. The 
student stated in defence that the policeman gave him a push, and in defending 
himself the coat was torn. Mr. Hamilton remarked to the accused that he had 
a mind to sentence him to be flogged, but since the accused’s father had paid the © 
price of the policeman’s coat he (the accused) was allowed to go,with a warning 
not to commit a similar offence in future. Several other similar cases can be 
quoted. Itis to be hoped that Government or the High Court will take steps 
to prevent such invidious. distinction being made in the punishment of Euro. 
peans and Natives. 


27. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 24th March, writes :—The 
ae two plucky jail-birds who effected their escape from 
Escape of two European the Calcutta Presidency Jail have been most skilfully 
peer yp from the Calcutta tracked and recaptured. We are much surprised at 
jail and the alleged leniency . , ;, ° oe 
of the punishment inflicted *he magisterial leniency in punishing Wagner and 
upon them. 3 Healy, but leniency in the case of European offenders 
is often the bane of administration of justice in this 
country, but what strikes us as admirable even in an escaped prisoner is the hand- 
some recognition by Healy of the skill and pluck with which the Sub-Inspector 
of Police, Babu Preonath Mukerji, while the superior European officers were 
fumbling about, caught them. This is what Healy said: ‘ Most plucky Native — 
whom I have ever known, and his conduct could not have been better if he had 
been a European; while after the capture he acted with great kindness.” 
And yet Government will not move and effect both efficiency and saving of 
money by recruiting the service with selected Natives. Herein service-interest 
finds full play, and the sons of the soil, for one reason or another, are denied all 
entrance into the higher grades of the police service. [The Satya Shodhak (58) 


and a few other papers also complain that the sentence passed upon convicts 
Wagner and Healy for escaping from the jail is lenient. | | 


28. In noticing the case in which two troopers of His Excellency the 
Governor’s body-guard and a horse-keeper have been 
The case of two troopers fined by Mr. Ryan, Second Presidency Magistrate, 
i age 3 tT a Bombay, for assaulting a Christian cartman, the 
~ fee © a com Bombay Samdchdér (92), in its issue of the 27th 
mented upon. March, says:—The quarrel between the troopers and 
the cartman that led to the assault seems to have 
arisen from the unwillingness of the latter and other cartmen to be employed 
on the work which the troopers wished them to do, and from the force used by 
the troopers to make them do it. This sort of compulsion ought not to have 
been used by the accused, who should have taken the aid of the police to obtam 
the necessary number of carts. It is to be hoped that the attention of His 
Excellency Lord Reay will be drawn to the casé, and that orders will be issued 
to the members of His Excellency’s household to@btain all articles required 
for His Excellency’s use with the consent of the persons owning them. If this 
be done, His Excellency’s name will not be mixed up with such unpleasant 
occurrences. 


29. The Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 23rd March, says :—Mr. Unwin, 
Acting District Judge of Hyderabad, has been granted 
Transfer of Mr. Dayéram nine months’ furlough on medical certificate, and 
— to Sind as Acting pending the appointment of his successor, Colonel 
istrict Judge of Hyderabad prt aettl do 
pcciakcea ide: ~ Grant, Judge and Sessions Judge, Karachi, will 
| his work. We hope that the vacancy will be filled 
up atan early date, for otherwise the work of either the Kardchi or the Hyder- 
abad District Court will be seriously interfered with. This seems to be the bes 
opportunity for transferring Mr. Daydér4m Gidumal to Sind. Lately he bas 
_ been promoted and appointed Judge and Sessions Judge of Broach. By his 


appointment as District Judge in Sind the work will be disposed of, not onl} 


a | 


satisfactorily but also speedily, as being a native of the province and therefore, 
well acquainted with the language, he will not experience so many difficulties 
as a foreigner does. ee 


30. A correspondent of the Phaniz (8), in its issue of the 20th March, 
ss Says :—Last year it was notified in the Sind official 
A recommendation to hold (Gazette thatthe special examination for subordinate 
the bere nooner fo accountants of the Poona Science College will simul- 
oh taneously be held at Kardchi on the 9th July 1888, 
and it was held accordingly in the Superintending 
- Engineer’s office. But it is now rumoured that this examination will this year 
be held at Poona only and not at Karachi. If it bea fact, it will rather be 
hard for the Sindis, who will have to undergo many difficulties. Will not the 
Government be pleased to order that a simultaneous examination be held at 
Karachi as a centre for this province like last year ? | 


al. | The Nydyadarshak (122), in its issue of the 26th March, refers to the 
enquiry that is being made by Mr. James, Collector of 
The talétis in the Ahmed- Ahmedabad, into the misdeeds of the taldtis: (village 


abad District and their-cor- scountants) and survey karkuns, observes that some 
rupt practices, and a request 


to Mr. James, Collector of ‘taldtis are said to take a rupee or two every year from 
Ahmedabad. the rayats for signing certain documents, that they 

forcibly take articles of food from the poor villagers, 
that they buy land within their districts in the name of some relative, that they 
lend money to the rayats, and that the Mukhi (village headman) and the 
Havaldér are also said to take part to some extent in these matters, and 
requests Mr. James to appoint an independent and honest officer to enquire 
into the matter and to have the delinquents severely punished. [A corres- 
pondent writes to the Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad of the 28th March to 
complain of the talétis being given to corruption, and remarks that some of 
them are said to extort money from the village traders and to make some money 
every year in connection with the collection of the income-tax. | 


32. <A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 25th 
March, says:—At about 10 o’clock at night on the 
Visit paid by a gang of 17th instant, a gang of highwaymen, numbering about 
ae — fo tee outskirts forty, assembled on the outskirts of the village of 
in the Surat District. SS s«é«CM ergaon in the Surat District and held a consulta- 
tion for about an hour. Several men of this gang 
were armed with spears and two carried guns. The Burudias (basket-makers) 
hear whose houses the gang had assembled were so much afraid of it that they 
had no courage to go and give timely information of the occurrence to the 
police in the village. Reports are rife about the perpetration of robberies and 
plunder in the neighbourhood of the village, but the police do not seem to go 
daily on their rounds. Jt is to be hoped that the police authorities will take due 
notice of this state of things. , 


33. The Kaira Vartamdn (111), in its issue of the 27th March, complains 
a of the order prohibiting the possession and sale of 
Kaira police, 5 cl detonating crackers used with toy pistols in the town 
of Kaira, and says that it has been ordered that these 

crackers should be confiscated and the sellers thereof be prosecuted, that the 
hops of about half-a-dozen traders were searched by the police for the purpose 
On the morning of the 26th March, and that it is tyrannical that the order in 


question should have been suddenly issued without giving previous notice to 
the publie. r : sas | 


34. The Muawin-i-Majma-t-Muhammadi (165), in its issue of the 24th 
iieletes nace March, says :-—This week we have received complaints 
Hindu police offirers in Sind, 2@2inst two Hindu police officers; but as we cannot 
gay how far they are true, we do not like to publish 
the letters of the correspondents. But this much is certain that Hindu 
Pelee officers are not on good terms with the Mahomedan zaminddre, “One 
Con 121—~5§ : | 
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of the correspondents writes that about ten or twelve days ago, property 
worth about Rs. 6,000 or Rs. 7,000 and Rs. 5,000 in gold and clothes wep 
stolen in his village in the district of Hyderabad. The theft was at once re. 
ported to the police officer, who only entered Ks. 1,000 in the diary colum, 
“amount of property stolen.”” Some of the suspected persons were searched and 
property worth Rs. 200 was found in their possession. The correspondent adds 
that if the other suspected persons had also been searched, the whole of the property 
would have been recovered. But the Chief Constable for some reasons did not 
do so, and thus the whole of the property with the exception of Rs. 200 has beep 
lost. Another correspondent also complains of the conduct of the Chief Constable 
Lalsing. He says that the Superintendent of Police has suspended him op 
account of his being in league with budmashes. Lalsing, when formerly em. 
loyed in the Hyderabad District, was tried on several occasions on criminal 
charges, but was acquitted. The correspondent adds that since his transfer 
the number of thefts in Sdkro has considerably increased. It is to be hoped 
that the Collector and the Police Superintendent, who are now encamped in that 
taluka, will redress the grievances of the people. 


Part II.— Legislation. 


35. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 24th March, writes :—Sir 
Raymond West had no doubt a full perception of all 
the difficulties in the way of any legislation on the 
subject of village sanitation, and he has accordingly 
made the Bill as simple as possible in its operation, allowing it a flexibility of 
system suited to the variations of local circumstances. If any village were to 
adopt voluntary measures of sanitation and carry them out to satisfaction, it 
would not be brought within the operations of the proposed Act. We apprehend 
that the number of villages enlightened enough to look after their sanitary 
requirements without any external pressure will be small, at all events for 
some time to come, and consequently the Collectors will have in many instances 
to exercise the power, which it is proposed under the Bill to give them, of nomi- 
nating committees with authority to try cases of nuisance and to punish offenders 
against the rules laid down for the sanitation of the villages. The Bill being 
regarded as yet in the light of a tentative measure, it is wisely stipulated that the 
committees should work with the least possible pressure upon the villagers, and 
with the least possible disturbance of their habitsand customs. We hope that no 
politician, however extreme his views may be, will be sorry that the elective 
principle is not at present introduced in the formation of these rural committees. 
We hope, with the Honourable Mr. Behechardas and the Honourable Mr. Telang, 
that some means will be devised by the Select Committee which will examine this 
Bill to do away with the more elaboratemachinery, although it is evidently inten¢- 
ed to impose it upon villagers as something of a punitive measure. But we think 
that the Bill is so framed that those villages which will cordially assist in carryi0g 
out the law will be able to avoid “ the unwelcome presence of the tax-gatherer.” 
[The Gujardti (78) of the 24th March approves of the suggestion that the Local 
Funds authorities should collect the new sanitary tax, if imposed, instead o 
creating a new department for its collection, and observes that it would have 
been better if the district Civil Surgeons, Sanitary Commissioners and thel! 
Assistants had been empowered to exercise control over the village sanitaly 
committees or boards instead of the District Collectors and Assistant Collector 
as the villagers are not as much afraid of the former as they are of the latter, 
who are tax-gathering officials. The Surya Prakdsh (85) of the 23rd March 
disapproves of the levy of any additional tax from the villagers, and suggests 
that the village sanitary committees should be composed of at least six member 
and that the revenue patel and the police patel should on no account whatevé 
be nominated to the committee. | 


36. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—It is a pity that 
the Village Sanitation Bill is based upon a principle that is open to serious opjee 
tion. What it aims at is the substitution of imperial for local admittistration. TP 
Honourable Sir R. West’s statement is quite clear as to what is meant by 1“ 


Bombay Village Sanitation 
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ing the villages into three groupsand making the different parts of the Bill 
applicable to the groups as circumstances may require. _ The villages ought to 
be grouped upon some well-defined principle. A gradation of rural boards must 
be established and a desire for sanitary reform created by rewards and progress 
kept up by fear of punishment. It is possible to conceive the administration of 
a, District Collector or a Mamlatddér becoming so bad as to warrant his transfer 
to some other locality and to expect improvement from the change; but it is 
impossible to conceive the sanitation of a town or a village becoming so bad as 
to warrant the improvement of it by a semilar method. Villages in the presi- 
dency have come to be the foci of epidemic diseases, because the people in them 
do not care to improve their surroundings. The ‘immobility of custom, ’ as the 
Government of India calls it, isso great that novel: ideas fail to produce an 
impression. And the remedy now suggested in the Bill is to entrust the manage- 
ment to the villagers themselves. In framing the Bill sight is lost of the 
secret of success in sanitary matters. Localize the cause of disease and 
stamp it out. This can be done not by persuasion, but by earnest work, the 
result of faith which the rural population most decidedly lacks. The annual 
reports of the Sanitary Commissioner give in sufficient detail the sanitary 
requirements of most of the villages, and what remains to be done is the 
finding out of funds and the execution of works. The village people have 
declared their inability to give us the funds, and we know from the industrial 
condition of the villages that they can at best place their labour at our dis- 
posal. The method of getting the work done, therefore, lies in parental treatment. 
The two non-official representatives of the people in the local Legislative Council 
have emphatically exposed this weak point in the Bill, and unless Government is 
prepared to meet it the Village Sanitation Act will, we are afraid, be as inoper- 
ative as have been its predecessors. The monetary difficulty cannot be avoided. 
At best it can be mitigated by calling up and securing popular contribu- 
tions. ‘To ensure public pecuniary support Government must, however, lead 
the way. Emergent works ought to be. run up from loan funds, and if 
villagers are asked to contribute in kind instead of in coin, we feel sure there 
will be little difficulty. We suggested the introduction of the ‘faski’ and its 
farming out, because that is the easiest method of levying contributions in kind 
and turning the realizations into money. Government ought to frame rules 
under which grants-in-aid can be given from Provincial and Imperial funds 
according to the nature of the work. If this system of grants-in-aid can be 
introduced there is chance of making charity funds flow in the direction of useful 
sanitary works. ‘The spirit of making charitable grants towards the digging of 
wells and building of dharmashdlds is dying out, but it is not dead and can be 
usefully revived. : 


37. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 25th March, publishes 
from a local-board member the following thoughts on the Village Sanitation 
Bill:—The framer of the Bill says that the Act is not to apply to places or 
localities where sanitary provision has already been made in accordance with 
the intentions of the act by the villagers. Now this observation of the honour- 
able gentleman seems to be of no practical use. Where are the villagers who 
will take the initiative in sanitary measures and thus fulfil without any outside 
pressure the intentions of the Act? If we had such people here there would be 
no need of the Penal Code and other laws. However, taking for granted for 
argument’s sake that there are such people and that there are villages that 
are taking proper sanitary precautions, what guarantee is there that the 
sanitary bureaucrats will be satisfied with them? In brief, althoughthe Act 
appears to be confined in its operation to unwilling and backward villages, it 
will practically be forced gradually on all places. Again, the power of enforc- 
ing the provisions of the Act seems to be given to the Collector of the district. 
The Collector is also to form the village @mmittees and appoint their chairmen 
and members. With such power given to the Collector, it needs no prophet to 
tell us in what manner the work of the sanitary committee will be done and 
how independently and earnestly the members will discharge their new duties. 
The members will naturally try to say ditto to what the Collector or the Magis- 

te, whose nominees they are, has said. A particular sanitary measure may 
not be acceptable to the villagers owing to its being a costly one or a novelty to 
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them, yet it may be forced on the villagers, a new tax may be imposed to meet 
this charge on the overtaxed villagers, and thus what is intended to be beneficial to 
the people may produce harmful consequences. These considerations do not 
seem to have suggested themselves to the honourable mover of the Bill. Ip 
brief, we take objection to the power given by the Act to the Collector in respect 
of the appointments on the village committees, to the entrusting of such im. 
portant functions as the supply of water and the like to such committees, to the 
power given to the committees to try all cases in respect of any breach or non. 
fulfilment of sanitary regulations and to the power of taxing a village fora 
particular sanitary measure ; and we are therefore of opinion that all the sec. 
tions that give these powers may safely be expunged. It is not to be supposed that 
because we object to the important sections of the Bill we are against village sani. 
tation ; what we contend for is that the overtaxed villagers may not be taxed 
anew, that authority may not be given where it is likely to be abused, 
that no evil may creep in under the cloak of sanitary improvement, and 
that the already bad condition of the village population may not become 
worse. In our opinion the following should be the duties of the village sanita- 
tion committees :—(1) To keep pure the existing -water-supply. (2) To prohibit 
people from using for privy purposes ground which if so used is likely to be 
injurious to public health. (38) To submit a statement of village requirements to 
the taluka boardand to supply information to that board and in other ways to assist 
it. No more functions should be entrusted to the village committees., One-sixth 
of the Local Fund should be credited to the account of the village committees for 
expenditure for sanitary purposes. This one-sixthstogether with such special grant 
as the Local Fund Committee may give for special purposes or the Government 
may hand over for particular sanitary measures, plus subscriptions from the people, 
should form the revenue of the village committee and should be credited in the 
tdluka accounts in its name. The formation of village committees and appoint. 
mentson them should be entrusted to taluka boards. The village committees 
should be considered as sub-committees of the taluka board and should submit a 
budget every year to that board. The kulkarni or taldti should be ex-officio mem- 
ber of the village sanitation committee. The bye-laws of the village committee 
should be made by that committee and submitted to the taluka board ; and the 
taluka board should consider them and finally, pass them, subject to the approval 
of the Collector. The zilla board may, according to the requirements of a parti- 
cular taluka, appoint Sanitary Inspectors. The public vaccinators who at present 
do the work of vaccination simply may be dispensed with as their work can be 
done by these newly appointed Inspectors. They should be under the control 
of the taluka boards. Their duty should be to see whether or not the provi- 
sions of the Act are respected. They should be invested with the power of 
hearing complaints under the Sanitation Act, and, if satisfied of the breach of any 
sanitary regulation, of fining the offender. Processes should be served by the | 
police and fines recovered by them. Téluka and village boards should always be 
on friendly terms and should assist each other in every way. Ifthe Govern: 
ment really wish that people should not be oppressed, that sanitation of 
villages should improve, that people should be educated so as to take interest in 
public affairs and that the already impoverished, helpless and. miserable rural 
population should not sink down any further, then the present Bill should 
he subjected to modification and revision on the lines suggested above. 


88. The Jagadddarsh (84), in its issue of the 24th March, says ---Should 
Sir Raymond West’s Bill become law, the village population will be subjected 
to much inconvenience. The sanitation committees are entrusted with larg? 
powers and there is every likelihood of those powers being abused. For this 
reason we protest against the Bill. The Mdmlatddrs are now doing what 3 
necessary to keep a village clean. If,more cleanliness is needed, the Mamlatdars 
may be invested with some powers b¥ which the objects may be gained. The® 
committees and boards are unnecessary evils, and the fewer such evils the hett 
will it be for the people. It is a standing complaint that water is fouled 2 
many villages. But we make bold to say that Government is to blame for tt 
For revenue purposes Government farm out in many villages waste plots ° 
Jand near beds of streams for melon cultivation, and these heavily manure 


melon-beds force into diluted sewage the daily diminishing water-supply of these 
villages and that of the villages below. Government ought to stop this farming 
system in the interests of the public. | 


39.“ The Kesart (39), in its issue of the 26th March, says:—The recent 
resolutions of the Government of India on the sanitary improvement of towns and 
villages are full of good intentions. But the direction which they mean to take 
for gaining the desired object does not commend itself to us. The necessity 
for cleanliness and the distinction between what is clean and what is not are 
things about which even in an advanced town people show a lamentable ignor- 
ance. What then is to be expected of ignorant villagers where the light of 
knowledge has not yet reached? We are therefore of opinion that sanitary 
provisions should not be enforced in backward villages by means of fines and 
such other means of creating a forced respect for law. The people should be 
slowly and gradually educated to appreciate the benefits of improved sanitation 
and much should be left to their discretion. If Government were to enact a 
sanitary code and go about enforcing it in every village nolens volens, much 
oppression would follow. We hope the committee that is sitting to consider the 
Sanitation Bill will take all these things into their consideration. 


40. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 28th March, says :—The 
speech with which the Village Sanitation Bill wasintroduced by Sir R. West is full 
of facts and instructions, as was to be expected, and deals with the subject with 
as muth fullness as was practicable at the initiary stage. The main feature of 
the Bill is the attempt made to give all possible elasticity to its provisions so 
as to make it suit the diverse requirements of different villages and towns. 
At the first blast of the thing the Bill does look to be one which will not find 
favour with the villagers at large. The question to which its provisions converge 
is that of funds, and the public will naturally be frightened at being called upon 
to pay additional taxation. This portion of the Bill will exercise the minds of 
most people and will perhaps monopolise the attention which it will be desirable 
to devote to its other phases. 


41. The Jdéme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 830th March, expresses deep 
gratitude to Miss Nightingale for taking continuous interest in the sanitation of 
Indian villages, and once more returns to the subject of the Village Sanitation 
Bill, observing :—What is required for the due sanitation of the villages is that 
the source of water-supply should be scrupulously protected from pollution of 
every kind, that the village streets should be daily swept and the sweepings 
removed, that no nuisance of any kind should be allowed to be committed in the 
village and its surroundings, that the patel should be entrusted with this work, 
giving him two men to assist in its performance, that the Sanitary Commissioner 
and his department should be made to visit every village at least once a month 
for the purpose of getting removed any nuisances lying within the village 
precincts and of explaining to the villagers the benefits of sanitation, that the 
patel’s two assistants should, on approved service, be presented with pieces of 
rent-free’ land for their maintenance, and that small manuals on sanitation 
in the different vernaculars of the presidency should be disseminated among the 
Village population and introduced in the primary schools. If these measures 
are adopted the rural population will kindly take to sanitation and soon learn to 
appreciate it. | | 


Part III.—£ducation. 


42. Referring to the proposed reforms in the Bombay University curri- 
Pro tithe culum, the Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 
Arts posed extension of the 98th March, writes :—The aim under the new arrange- 


~ Course of the Bombay 


niversity disapproved. ment is a further literary comprehensiveness and a 


still further development of the thinking faculty—an 
achievement which we all would most willingly have; but mere extension of 
© curriculum will not accomplish this object. What we prefer to have 
a staff of first-class men from Oxford and Cambridge to preside over our 
educational destinies, and improvement in this direction will easily accomplish — 
the extension of our Arts course from three to four years is intended to do. 
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Without meaning offence to anybody, those interested in our education will 
pay that the ‘opposition to the contemplated extension is not unnatural, 

t the staff be strengthened and the disease of educational deficiency will cure 
itself. 


43. The Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 28th March, says :—The 
| Government resolution on the employment of the suc. 
Pa pe mel oa “i. cessful students of the Veterinary College, Bombay, lays 
cessful students of the Vete- down that a monthly salary of Ks. 25 will be sufficient 
rinary College, Bombay, cri- to a veterinary practitioner employed in an hospital 
ticized. opened by a municipality or a local board, as he will 
earn some income from private practice. But there is little probability of the rustic 
population engaging the services of a practitioner. They are so poor as not to be able 
to pay for medical advice for themselves ; they have not yet learnt to appreciate 
European veterinary art and charitable hospitals will have therefore to be opened 
for the treatment of sick animals. The monthly salary of Rs. 25 is very little 
remuneration to persons who after receiving a middling education spend three 
years to learn the veterinary art, and is sure to prove a great discouragement to 
any more students joining the College hereafter. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the pay of the Veterinary College graduates will be fixed at Rs. 75 at the 
least, Government and the municipality or the local board doubling the sum of 
the grant now intended to be made by each party. 


Part 1V.—Municipalities. 


44, The Sind Sudhdr (167), in its issue of the 23rd March, says :—We 
have repeatedly pointed out that the town of Hyder- 

Exorbitant price charged gbad is overcrowded, and that, therefore, the Hyderabad 
plies oe So a ¢, Municipality, following the example of the Karédchi 
building purposes. Municipality, should sell land at lower rates. It is 
greatly to be regretted and wondered at that the selling 

price of land in the town of Hyderabad should be higher than that prevailing in 
Karachi or Bombay. Unless the Hyderabad Municipality gives away land to 
the people at considerably reduced rates, the insanitary condition of the town 


and overcrowding now complained of will not be removed. 


45. The Gujarat Darpan (76), in its issue of the 28th March, observes 
that Khan Bahadur Mir Gulam Béba Khan has 
resigned the post of the president of the Surat Muni- 
cipal Corporation which he did not fill with much 
credit to himself, that there are several able men 
among the municipal commissioners who would discharge creditably the duties 
of the president if Government were pleased to appoint any of them to that 
post, and that the District Collector should by no means be appointed to 
the vacant office which a non-official gentleman ought to get. On. the other 
hand, the Gujardt Mitra (79), in itsissue of the 24th March; says that taking 
all the circumstances of the case into consideration, the appointment of the 
District Collector to the presidentship is highly advisable. 


Appointment of a new 
president of the Surat Muni- 
cipality. 


Part V.—WNative States. 


46... The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—The heat of 
excitement in regard to Kashmere affairs has cooled 
Alleged treasonable corres- down. The Under Secretary of State for India said m 


pondence of His Highness . 
the Mahdehio-of: Kashmere the House of Commons that no great importance was 


and the proposed arrange- attached to the letters. In fact, when Diwdn Latch- 
ments about the administra- mansing denied his connection with the letters, the 
tion of that State. __ whole superstructure could not but collapse. Yet wé 

/ are told that Kashmere will be placed under a Council 
of Regency presided over by the Resident, Colonel Nisbet. This is not entirely 
improbable, Those, who remember the Malhdér Réo Gaikwad case and how Gov- 
ernment changed its front at the last moment, will not be surprised to find the 
Government dealing with Kashmere just in the same way. The Mahdrdja will be 
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deprived of powers for “ political’? reasons which no one outside the charmed 
circle, not even the Mahardja, will have a right to know. The State will come 
under British influence, and in view of complications on the frontier this would 
not be an unwelcome arrangement. We do not mean to say that if the State be 
placed under a Regency we may attribute it to this motive. We are simply 
speaking of the probable result of such a step. A fresh field and pastures new 
will be opened to deserving young men of England, sons and nephews of highly- 
placed officials in the Political Department, and the whole thing will be settled 
to the satisfaction of all, except the Mahdraja probably ; but who cares for him ? 
The Tribune newspaper of Lahore has a curious tale to give out. It has been 
freely said that the Maharaja had made certain admissions. In the face of such 
an assertion it was impossible for us to express much sympathy for the Mahérdja. 
How could we say even a single word in favour of a prince who was reported to 
have admitted the planning of murders? But we are glad to state that the 
Tribune gives the lie direct to this report. It says that it has learnt after 
inquiries that the Maharaja has not admitted the genuineness of the “ incri- 
minating ’’ letters. ‘They are “ altogether spurious, deliberate forgeries, intended 
by the Mahardja’s enemies to damage his reputation, bring ruin on the State 
and to further their own selfish objects.” We further learn that a certain clique 
in Kashmere has been all along trying to coerce the Mahdrdaja to sanction such 
arrangements as would deprive him of all real power and render him a mere 
ornamental figure-head. In fact, pressure was put upon the Maharaja to extort 
a confession from him that the alleged incriminating letters were written b 

him ; but he has stood firm, and baffled his enemies in this respect. Colonel Nisbet, 
who was a friend of the late Maharaja, has fallen a victim to that sorceress which 
spoils many a good heart, we mean, the love of power. He has been bullying 
the Maharaja to no end. His attitude towards the Maharaja may have had an 
indirect effect in encouraging some enemy of the Maharaja to fabricate evidence 
incriminating His Highness. Colonel Nisbet with his prejudiced mind has, no 
doubt, swallowed all this, believing it to be genuine without pausing to inquire. 
The lot of an Indian prince is a very hard one. Being placed in an exalted 
sphere he has very little of the power that attends upon such position. On 
the contrary, he has to obey the behests of the political officer, and if on any occa- 
sion he is disposed to struggle for independence, there is an effective way of 
silencing him, namely, by accusing him of sedition. When the question lies 
between him and the political officer there is no need to say whom the Govern- 
ment of India is naturally disposed to believe and support. This question of the 
relations of Native Princes with the political officers at their courts is a very 
serious one and has been often urged upon the attention of the Government of 
India, but we are sorry to say that hitherto Government has turned a deaf ear 
to all warnings and requests. Does the Government wait until some grave 
catastrophe occurs? [The Gujardti (78) of the 24th March quotes the account 
published by the 7'’ribune newspaper regarding the Mahdrdja of Kashmere, and 
says that from it it appears that a new intrigue has been set up by some persons 
to ruin the Maharaja, and that if this account be true, Colonel Nisbet should at 
once be removed from Kashmere. The Gujaréti wishes, for the good name of 
the British rule, that the news regarding the appointment of a Council to ad- 
minister the State, presided over by Colonel Nisbet, should turn out false, and 
that Government should speedily publish particulars about the state of affairs in 
Kashmere. Several newspapers of this week disapprove of the alleged policy of 
the Government of India of indirectly assuming the administration of Kashmere 


by the appointment of a Council to govern that State, and freely canvass the 
motives of Government. | 


47. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 24th March, writes :— 
According to the latest news from Kashmere the present Maharaja has put the 
~inistratron into commission for five years, during which period the government 
18 to he conducted under a Regency composed of Native officers presided over by 

€ Resident. Government interference in this State, as in others, may be justi- 
le on the ground of disorder and bad rule; however, the simultaneous 
“Ppearance of the alleged “ treasonable correspondence”? with the new arrange- 
ents is an occurrence that will not be looked upon with favour by the people. 
charges in addition to the present ones have cropped up at intervals and 
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their unimpeachability has been questioned—a circumstance that must trace this 
piece of a new political departure in regard to a Native State to some other cause _ 
or causes than mere disorder. In such matters as these silence on the part of 
Government is misconstrued and creates a sort of unnecessary uneasiness that, 
instead of strengthening the bonds of ynity between the rulers and the ruled, only 
keeps them at a distance from each other. Lord Dufferin has frequently 
acknowledged the Native States to be the main-stay of the British Indian Empire, 
and if Kashmere is to be handled in this fashion immediately after his departure, 
what faith can the States have in the principle of continuity ! We hope Gover. 
ment action in this matter will be explained and thus will extinguish the cause 
of uneasiness. 


48. The same newspaper says :—The history of Kashmere and many other 


| Native States is a painful narrative of the overbearing 

A suggestion to do away attitude of some of our political officers towards those to 
with Political Agents and advise whom and to look after whose interests the 
their Assistants and Deputy , . 
Assistants in Native States. are mainly appointed. How the States have fared 

and the misery and tribulation many a State has 

had to go through, the history of the Baroda poisoning scandal of 1874-75 and 
the history of the Bhopdl scandals during the past three years fully lay bare. The 
object for which Government created the Political Agencies having been 
accomplished—not that they have been a credit all round—they ought now to be 
done away with, inasmuch as they have often set the paramount power and 
the feudatory States by the ear. While British supremacy in. this land was 
being consolidated and while there was any real fear of mischief from Native 
States the presence of political officers was no doubt necessary. But now the 
face of the country is quite changed and the net-work of railways has brought 
every point of vantage within such easy distance that within a space of twenty- 
four hours a large army corps may be mobilized and concentrated on any given 
point. Moreover, the loyalty of the States is unquestioned—a fact that must 
emphasize the consideration that the time has arrived when a pretty large portion 
of these agencies might with advantage be safely cut down. We are not for 
their total abolition. Agencies on a small scale may be yet kept up at different 
centres with advantage, but the army of Political Assistants and Deputy Assistants 
that besiege so many Darbars might be done away with with advantage both to 
the paramount power and the feudatory States. [The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmed- 
abad of the 28th March complains of the Residents and Political Agents lording 
it over the Native Princes, and says :—If Government were to enquire into the 
amount of wealth collected by the political officers they would find hardly 5 per 
cent. of these officers to have behaved honestly. But why should Government 
make such an enquiry? Should they thereby manifest their own weakness? 
If an honest ruler like His Excellency Lord Reay were, however, to do s0, 
Europeans and the Anglo-Indian newspapers would attack and bring him into 
disgrace as they have done in the Crawford case. Why should he, then, needlessly 
incur the risk? Our rulers have studied carefully the lesson derived from the 
native proverb that woe be to him who drives away a strange cow while feeding 
on edibles belonging to others. | 


49. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 25th March, writes :— 
— According to the Statesman newspaper, Hyderabad 
Hea one’ spit in the affairs are again drifting into old grooves. Mr. Howell 
yderabad Ministry and the Ls 
Resident. who first set himself to clear the Augean stable of 
Hyderabad politics, has himself, it seems, fallen into the 
hands of intriguers, and there is again going on the old game of parties and factions. 
If rumour is to be believed, there is a split in the Hyderabad ministry, one minister 
seeking to oppose the prime minister and the Resident throwing the weight of his 
authority against the latter. The result is a dead-lock. The obtrusive interference 
of the English political officer and his attempt to make the local authorities mere 
ciphers when the latter do not agree with him are the bane of the administration of 
Native States. The interference is often well-meant and presumably in the interests 
of good administration. But the manner in which it is made leads to confusion 
and puts a stop to harmonious action. The benevolent neutrality which our 
political officers are in theory bound to assume towards the Native Princes 
more often honoured in the breach than in the observance. Political officers 
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gre usually able men and it is their ability which often makes them impatient of 
divergence of opinion. They try to force down the throat of the princes or the 
ministers their own pet views, and in case there is the least resistance their 
dignity is offended. When they lend an easy ear to some court intriguer or 
ambitious and unscrupulous officer their interference becomes all the more 


harmful. 


50. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 25th March, says :—Gwalior 
is suffering from the consequences of Sir Lepel Griffin’s 
misrule. The financial condition of the State is far from 
satisfactory. The revenues of the State amount to 
one kror and twenty-one likhs, while the expenditure is one kror and twenty- 
eight lakhs and thus there is an annual deficit of seven likhs of rupees. If this 
state of things continues, Gwalior will be speedily ruined. The British Govern- 
ment is responsible for all this. The present minister, Bipu Saheb, an old and 
experienced servant of the State, is trying hard to restore the balance between 
income and expenditure, but Sir Lepel Griffin’s creatures place obstacles in his 
way. Men of Sir Lepel Griffin’s stamp are of no good to any State. Political 
Agents should not interfere with the internal economy of any Native State. 


51. The Vdrtdhar (19), in its issue of the 24th March, says:—The Chief 
Justice of Indore, in the recent case of: the Darbar v. 
The enormous fine of one Rangrdo Vithal, has sentenced the first accused to pay 


lakh of rupees inflicted by the . 
nie tulek of ta. Suleis to the Darbar the never-heard-of fine of Rs. 1,40,000. 


State on an accused person. +e most heinous offence under the Indian Penal 

| Code is punished with a fine of Rs. 2,000. We are not 
aware of any case, nor is there any law, that authorizes such an extraordinary 
fine as has been ordered to be paid by the Sadar Court of the Indore State. 


52. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 24th March, writes :— 
Weare tempted to observe that the system of nomina- 
Employment of officers ting Agency officers to be Karbhdris or other Darbdr 
Pn the establishment of the sorvants is perhaps undesirable. ‘What began with 
olitical Agent, Kathiawar, eek is . 
in the Native States of that 0 initiative from the Chief has degenerated now, we 
province disapproved. fear, into nomination by the Agency, at least In some 
cases. The object of forcing an Agency servant ona 
Chief may be as often good as it may be bad, but the effect of such nomination 
is bound to be generally bad. The Agency nominee, even when a good man, is 
obliged to side with the Agency, and if he does not hoodwink or bully his Chief 
he can hardly help crippling his independence. In considering every question 
he will be apt to make too much of his Agency experience, and for obvious 
reasons weak-minded princes will be often at the mercy of the favoured ones of 
the provincial demi-gods. Perhaps, the worst of this system is that it tends to 
demoralize the subordinate Agency officers, who will always have an eye on 
employment in the Native States under their Agency on salaries three or four 
times larger than what they obtain on the staff of the Political Agent or his 
Assistants. Here is temptation to indolence and irregularity, if not to downright 
intrigue, If Native Princes wish for the loan of British trained officers, it 
would be better for the Government to supply, these from the Regulation dis- 
triets—for K4thidwir, say, from the Surat Collectorate. This might obviate the 
chance of intrigue as well as abuse of patronage, and while the Darbars obtained 
the best available hands, the Agency would be left to do its work uninfluenced , 
by sordid considerations. On this principle we should also prefer the appointment '_ 
of outside Europeans to be Administrators. We should like further to have 
Native gentlemen tried as Administrators for some of the larger States, if there 
8 no rule to the contrary. There is another disadvantage resulting to the 
Government from this system of employing Agency officers under the States. 
An officer earning Rs. 200 per mensem is lent toa Chief on Rs. 800 a month. 
€may have paid Government for years to qualify himself for pension on 
Rs. 200. He now pays a higher rate for pension on Rs. 800. A few years 
hence he retires, and Government are called upon to give his pension so long as 
¢ lives, on an average of the last few years’ salary. In other words, the British 
-fax-payer has to pay this pensioner ‘much more than he is entitled to, because 
Government were kind enough to send him a few years ago from Rs, 2004 
coy 121—7 | | : 


The financial condition of 
Gwalior considered critical. 
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‘month at the Agency to Rs. 800 under a State. If this is how matters stand, 
‘we think the least that Government should do would be to settle with the map 
‘before he is lent toa State, and ask him thereafter to make his arrangements 
for pension with the State and not to count upon the Government paying him 
at the expense of the British tax-payer. Here we have attempted to sketch the 
outlines of a scheme for the better administration of K4athiawar. 


53. The Satyd Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 24th March, says :—The 
Bombay Government, it seems, is not well disposed 


Proposed abolition of State towards the Native States in Kathidwér. Some thirt 
horn in Kathiéwar dissp- teudatories in that province hitherto enjoyed the 
privilege of keeping Vakils at the Agency for conduct- 
ing business with the Political Agents. The Bombay Government is now con. 
templating the step of abolishing the Agency Vakil altogether. It is also 
reported that Government has issued a resolution prohibiting the Chiefs to 
act in concert when making any representation to Government. We do not 
know positively, but we suspect, that these measures have been taken, because 
Government are afraid of the unity of interests that prevails in Kathidwdr. po 
subject the Native Princes to the humiliation of attending the Court of the 
Political Agent on any trifling business in which they may be concerned 


is a sure way of making them dissatisfied and jealous. 


54. The Suryd Prakash (85), in its issue of the 23rd March, disapproves 
of the threatened abolition of State Vakils in attendance on the Political Agent, 
Kathidwar, says that they are useful (1) in securing the prestige of the British 
Tule, (2) in preserving cordial and friendly relations between the British Govern. 
ment and the Native States, (3) in seeking the benefits of the States under — 
whom they serve, and (4) in giving’ prompt answers to any calt from the Poli- 
tical Agent, and requests His Excellency Lord Reay to seriously consider the | 
matter before abolishing the Vakils on the score of economy. [A correspondent 
of the Kdthidwdr Times (82) of the 27th March also disapproves of the proposed 
abolition of State Vakils, and says that the very conception and starting of the 
idea of abolishing the State Vakils show a deplorable want of anything like a 
knowledge of the manner and the channel through which the work of the 
Political Agency in that province is being daily transacted, and that the dis- 
couragement of any united action affecting severally the interests of Kathiawar 
Chiefs amounts to a denial of justice to them. | 


55. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 24th March, writes :—lf 

the information contained in the Bombay Gazette 

Alleged intention of Gov- he true, the local Government have, in addition to 
ernment to discourage united the proposed abolition of the institution of Darbér 
action on the part of the Vakil d ry yeaye 1 d hich 
Kathidwar Chiefs in matters ¥a@kils, under consideration a proposal under whic 
affecting their interests sever- all united action in matters affecting severally the 
ally disapproved. interests of Kathiiwdr Chiefs will be discouraged. 
The retention of a Vakilat the Political Agency means 

much politically, but the States have shown an utter incapacity and inapprecia- 
tion for properly utilising the privilege, and hence our approval of its abolition; 
but surely the second privilege cannot be rated so highly as the first. That. the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay should initiate such a retrograde 
measure is quite inexplicable—a practice which has the support of long prescrip- 
tion and which no Government would like to revoke. United representation 
on one hand and a loving condescension on the other are the rey germs of 
living stability and deserve encouragement in the highest degree. Therein he 


the germs of representation which our rulers would do well to develop and 
not to repress. There is the ground-work, so to say, and we had better try ® 
sort of an incipient system of federation. Our rulers cannot be the worse for 
such an experiment; on the contrary, they may successfully knit together 
mutual feelings of love and attachment. We therefore pray Lord Reay not 
to venture upon a task fraught with distrust and mischief. | 


56. The Indian Spectator (1); in its issue of the 24th March, disapprov® 


of the proposed appointment of an Inspector-Gener#! 


RB em rarmane of Police for Kathiawar, saying that such an office, 
for Kathidwér disapproved, Created, would involve a dual control of the provin’ 
that is to say, the Agency and the Darbar would ¢ 
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have a rival in the work of administration, and a serious conflict would be 
inevitable, and it feels sure that the Government of Bombay will not sanction 


such a proposal. They might, the paper observes, as well reduce KAthidwar to 
the position of a Collectorate. 


57. The Rdjyabhakt*(127) of the 26th March approves of the Government 

assuming the management and control of the K4thié- 

A ae y the Bom- wér police, thinks the change will be beneficial to the 

bay Government eas people of that province, and recommends Government 

Fidun is Kikiee _— to take over the administration of criminal justice also 
at the same time. 


. 68. The Rajyabhaki (127), in its issue of the 26th March, gives a further 
| instalment of the petition prepared by its editor and 

ogee roprietor for presentation to His Excellency Lord 

ita jae te te oh Reay on behalf of the people and Native a» Minn of 
for and proprietor of the Kathidwir, attacks and exposes Dr. Barjorji, Mr. Man- 
* Réjyabhakt newspaper for cherji Mervanji Bhavnagari and Mr. Sims, officers of 
aoa pry My His —. the Bhavnagar State, and remarks that the Council ° 
lency Lori Reay on their of Administration established by His Highness the 
: Thakor, which has been praised in the last Administra- - 
tion Report of the Bombay Presidency, is a mere farce and has done more harm 


than good to the State. 


59. The same newspaper publishes a rumour which, it says, is current in 
Bombay that the Porbandar Prince is to be shortly 
entrusted with the management of the State owing 


The people and the Native 


Mr. Lely, Administrator, 
Porbandar, and his rumoured 


1 Jé - toa bank having declined to comply with the proposal 
ce made by Mr. Lely, the sbudaldaaten for elven 
money for the construction of a railway from Porbandar to Dwarka without the 
signature of His Highness the Rana, the latter. having refused t6 sign the deed, 
and asks whether the Rind’s thirty lakhs of rupees have all been spent. The 


paper hesitates to believe the rumour to be true, hears that Mr. Lely is to be 
appointed to Jdmnagar, and says that it is not wrong to infer that His Highness . 
the Jém’s present visit to Bombay is intended to stop the appointment in ques- 
tion. The Rdjyabhakt is sorry at this state of things, remarks that it was 
expected that the conduct of His Highness the Jém would lead to such a result, 
and warns His Highness the Thakor of Bhavnagar to take a lesson therefrom 
and to have no more connection with the woman Kaiser, on whom he has spent 
lakhs of rupees and to whom he is trying to present the village of Jira. . 


GOVIND B. LAGHATE, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
10th April 1889. 
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military officers to responsible posts in the reformed armits of Native 
States approved Ww 

Obituary notice : 

Death of Mr. John Bright, M. P., deeply regretted ... 

me Death of Colonel Watson, Political Sem Kathidwar, regretted 

olice : 

A complaint against the Kaira — 

Complaints against some Hindu — officers in Sind‘. 

Visit paid by a gang of highwaymen to the outskirts of the village of 

hergaon in the Surat District 

Queen’s speech at the opening of Parliament : The Secretary of State for 
India charged with misrepresenting facts to Parliament _ 

Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. A. T. Crawford, C.8.: 
Alleged connection of the departure of Mr. Lee-Warner to England 

on leave with the consideration of the report of the Crawford 
Commission by the Secretary of State for India... 00s 


ese 


ée 
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Parr I.—Politics and the Public Administration—(continued) 


Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr. A. T. Crawford, C.S. (contd: ;, 
Prosecution of the self-incriminated Mémlatddrs concerned in the 
Crawford case disapproved 
The conduct of the St. James’s Gazette and the London Times in con- 
nection with the Crawford case condemned 
The Crawford Case and the advisability of prosecuting the London 
Times, the Times of Indiv, and other newspapers that have com- 
mented upon it while it was suwb-judice 
.The Crawford case and the telegram sent by the Honourable Mr. 
Telang to the London 7%imes in connection therewith se: 
The London Times, and its advocacy of Mr. Crawford’s case and 
attack on His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government condemned. 
Zanzibar: British Indian subjects in— and compensation for the losses 
sustained by them ... os 


Past I]. —Legislation— 


Bombay Village Sanitation Bill: Comments on the — 
~The Dnyan Prakdsh 
The Jagadadarsh 
The Jame Jamshed 
The Kesart 
The Mahratta .... 
The Native Opinion 
The Rast Goftar... 
Part II].—Education— 


Bombay University: Proposed extension of the Arts course of the — 
disapproved eo ve tee evs 
Veterinary College, Bombay : Criticisms on the Government resolution 
on the employment of the successful students of the — 


Part IV.—Municipalitres — 


Hyderabad (Sind) : Exorbitant price charged ad the municipality of — 
for sale of land for building purposes sae 


Surat: Appointment of a new President of the al Municipality 
Part V.—Native States— 


Gwalior: The financial condition of — considered critical ... 

Hyderabad (Deccan): ‘Phe rumoured split in the— Ministry and the 
Resident 

Indore: The enormous fine of one ldkh of rupees mnflicted by the Sadar 
Court of the — State on an accused person .. 

Kashmere: Alleged treasonable correspondence of His Highness the 


Mahérdéja of — and the proposed arrangements about the administra- 
tion of that State : 


The Mahrdtta ... 
The Native Opinion 
Native States of Kathidwar : 

Alleged intention of Government to discourage united action on the 
part of the Kathiawar Chiefs m matters affecting their interests 
severally disapproved sie 

A suggestion to the Bombay Government in connection with the 
administration of justice in Kathiawar ... ce 

Employment of officers on the establishment of the Political Agent, 
Kathidwar, in the — disapproved ae _ 

Proposed abolition of State Vakils in Kathiawar disapproved : 

The Satyd Shodhak 
The S wet Prakash 

The people and the —and a petition prepared by the editor and 
proprietor of the Rajyabhakt newspaper for presentation to His 
Excellency Lord Reay on their behalf.. 0 

The proposed appointment of an Inspector General of Police for 
Kathiéwér disapproved _... 

Political officers in Native States: A suggestion to do away with Political 

Agents and their Assistants and Deputy Assistants in Native States . 


Porbandar: Mr. Lely, eemameheior, — y——, and his rumoured appointment 
inJdémnagar "=z... ioe 
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Iist of Newspapers and Perwodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Kdition. Cc a a 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian ° apa iw we’ «eet Bombay 
) Mahratta .. a ses or ee eee “bs = 
Phoenix ... .| Karachi ° as Bi-weekly 
Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 

janik Sabha ... ees ..| Poona... oo ei Quarterly 
Sind Times ee ws “a ..-| Karachi ‘ -| Bi-weekly 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 

» Din Bandhu 

» Din Mitrs cee 
Dnyén Chakshu ... 
Dnydénoday& __... ae ch “ on i 
ee ee ee fas - Bi-Weekly 
Indu Prakash _... ate oes vad cae ...| Weekly .. 
Jagad-hitechchhu ‘iss oe re a nai 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhakar ve 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak 
Telagu Mitra 
Vartdhar ... 


MaRATHI. 


The Arunodaya 
A'ryavart 
Bakul ___... 
Belgaum Saméchér 
Chandanshu ___.... 
ee ss 

itragupta bei 
Dharwis Vritt sis sai sala abe ey 
ny4n S oe “ ..| Kolhapur on 
Gadéri ast ose . _ ee tt Monthly .. i. 
Ganga Lahari ... or me ...| Nasik . ae .o»| Weekly ... 
Hindu Punch ... es Oe sid Thana .. ue eo Wa 
Hitechchhu ay : mee Bijépur aa Ade oe 
Holkar Sarkar Gazette ... .-.| Indore... on 
Jagadidarsh ... oe ; Ahmednagar .. 
Jagan Mitra «ee owe , ..| Ratnagiri 
Kalpataru... a es .| Sholapur 
Kérwér Saméchér ..| Karwar 
Khandesh ‘Chi se 
ndesh Chit 

Khandesh V bitengupa 
Mahérfshtrs Kokil __... 
Mahfrfshtra Mitra... 
Mahédrdshtra Vritt wai is ‘j 

» Nagar Samfchér... ... «9. Ahmednagar ... 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


eit 


Number of 
Copies issued 


The 


) 
Pe ae 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
99 
99 


The 


- 99 
99 
i 
99 
39 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9? 
99 


99 
9? 
99 
99 
99 
$9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 


Mara’ tTHI—continued. 


Na&sik Vritt 

Nydy& Sindhu 

Pandhari Mitra’ . 

Poona Vaibhav ... sve 
Prabodh Chandrika “a 


Prabodh Ratn’ ... nite 


Pratod ... 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen “Mésik 


Pustak 
Réghava Bhushana 
Ramdas .,.. ‘as 
Sachchida4nand 
Satya Mitra 
Satyaé Shodhak 
Satyé Sudha __... 
Sholdpur Saméch4r 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak ... 
yaa: id oni 
S aya... ase 
Veweils Vritt ... 
Vidushak .. ” 
Vidya Vilés sas 
Vividh Dny4n Vist4r 
Vrittadhdéra 
Vrittaméla 
Vritias4r ... 

Vritt Sudha 
Vyapérottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 


Din Mani ... 
Dny4n Sudha ... 
Gujarat —— * $05 
Gujarat Gazette . 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitr& 
Hitechchhu 
Kathi4wédi ea 
Kathidwér Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar 
Sury& Prakash 


GUJARA'T1. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhbére Khambéyat 
Akhb4re Soddgar 
Anonymous 

A'ry&’ Dharm PrakAsh 


A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak , es 


Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra... 
Broach Sam4ch4r 
Buddhi PrakAsh ... 
Chakravak oa 
Chandraprakash ., 
Détardiin . 

Deshi itr’ 
Dny4nodaya& — 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Duniyddad 
Fursad _... 

Gap Sap ... 
Pde a ei 
Gujar4t Monthly Journal 
Gul Afsh4n = 
Hindusthdn 
Jame Jamshed .., 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _... 
Ké4side Mumbai . 
Kelavni ... 
Khambat Samdchér 


-Kohinur ... sine 


Madhamékh -— 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 

Nure Elam 


Ahmedabad ty 


,..| Bombay 


Surat 


"| Ahmedabad ... 
..| Wadhwdén 


Rajkot 


aa Bombay 
..| Surat 


Do. 


..| Ahmedabad .. 


oe Cambay 


a Bombay 
.| Broach 


.| Bombay 


Do. 


igo 
.| Broach 


Do. 


o Ahmedabad ite 
.| Dohad ... 


ii | Surat 


a Bombay 


se VY ‘ses 
| Ahmedabad ... 


Bombay 


| Nadidd 


Kaira 


...| Bombay 


Do. 


i Baroda 


Cambay 


| Wadhwan 


J undgad 


...| Bombay 


| Surat... rn 


Do. eee \ ees 


Bombay eee 


ite Fortnightly 


...| Weekly .., 
..._ Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 


: Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


...| Monthly ... 
| Do. 


se Tri-weekly 
...| Monthly ... 
.| Weekly ... 


Names of Newspapers. 


— 


Place of Publication. 


etl 


Number eo 
Copies issue. 
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The Nydyadarshak ... Aid 
a Pare! Punch ose 
Parsi Tikakar 

Praja Mata ~ 

Praja Mitra oe 

Rajyabhakta —... 

Samsher Bahadur 

Satya Mitra. eee 

Satyavakta see 

Satyodaya sei He 

Saurishtra Darpan ios 

Shrimali Shubhechchhak 

Stri Bodh ... eee see 

Stri Sadbodh Ratna& 

Subodh Prak4sh ... 

, Svadesh Bandhv ... 
Svadesh Vatsal ... - 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 

Vidny4n Vilas is 

Vidya Mitra 

Yajdan Parast 


9) 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


ANGLO-KA‘NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... 


Ka’/NARKSE, 


The Chandroday’ i 
Havyak Subodh ... 
Karnatak Patra ... 
Rasik Ranjini 
Satya Vritt 


ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 
The Girv4na Tarangini 
HinDIl. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... san 
» Brahma Patrika... eae 
» Ratnaprakash Ratlam 
» Sugrihini ... eee 


Urpuv. 
The Akhbdare Ratan Prakdésh Ratldm 


Charkhani Akhbdér 
Dhar State Gazette 


» Kushful Akhbar... ses , 


PERSIAN. 
The Iklil ... es uaa 


The Pandit 


Mara'THI AND GUJABA’TI. 
160 | The Baroda Vatsal 


Urpbu anpD PERSIAN. 
161 | The Khayir Khéhe Isl4m 


SINDI. 
162 | The Mtawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi 
163 99 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee e 
164 | ,, Sind Sudhér. 


a 


» Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar J howra ey 


ENGLisH, Mara'TtHI AND Hinpl. 


Ahmedabad ... 


.| Bombay 

‘a ee ee 
..| Ahmedabad ... 
.| Surat : 


‘i Bombay 
-- Ahmedabad 


.| Dharwar 


.| Rewdh... 
-| Poona ... 
-| Ratlam 


Do. 


..-| Ratlam 
.-| Rew4h... 
..| Dhar ... 
.| Jhowra 


ih Bombay 
.| Karachi 
Bombay 
J Baroda 

.| Bombay 


.| Karachi 


Do. 
Do, 


...| Fortnightly 
..) Weekly ... 


Do. 


-| Weekly ... 


° Weekly 006 


een 
BO. vic 
a ‘or 
: Do. e6e 


-| Fortnightly 


...| Fortnightly 
-| Monthly ... 
...| Weekly ... 
-| Monthly ... 


2 Weekly 100 
...| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


| Weekly ... 
-| Weekly ... 


.| Weekly ... 


Monthly ... 


| Weekly ... 


es kes 
ee 


360 
200 
500 
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PART 1.— Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 1st April, contains a 
long article in which the present distrusting policy of 
The 2 ease of Government towards the Natives is commented upon, 
guspicion | an ved .-~—--_s«o@nd_ observes that this growing distrust on the part 
Natives disapproved. rs. 2p 
of the rulers gives opportunities’ to the enemies of 
India for sowing the seeds of mischief and danger and facilitates to.a considerable 
decree the onward progress of Russia, which has been long watching for an 
opportunity to possess this country. The secret police circulars and other measures 
which Government is rumoured to have adopted for maintaining its rule and 
prestige are all, observes the paper, calculated to have the contrary effect. The 
lovaltv of the people of India is unshakable, and what seems to Government 
as disloyal and done in a spirit of opposition is really intended to serve asa 
means of hearty co-operation with the aims and intentions of the benign Gov- 
ernment under which the people of India are enjoying unheard-of security of 
life and property. : | 
2. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 3lst March, writes:—It 
| eo is scarcely a matter for satisfaction to know that the 
The English tporveuty mn  Secretary of State for India has admitted to the Indian 
— Government the equitableness of its demand for the 
abolition of the English import duty on Indian silver plate, because that admis- 
sion is coupled with the intimation that the discussion started by the latter 
cannot with advantage be continued. We should have preferred to be told that 
the Secretary of State did not admit the justice of the Government of India’s 
demand. But to know that though the claim is admittedly equitable His 
Lordship’s colleagues in the Imperial Government will not concede it, either for 
the sake of a small fiscal source or the protection of their own small home 
industry, when they for their own purposes oblige the Government of India to 
sacrifice a large revenue and when their constituents seek to stifle our staple manu- 
factures, makes one sick at heart and despair of India ever getting financial 
justice at the hands of England. We respectfully submit that His Excellency 
the Viceroy in Council ought not to rest till the question is disposed of in favour 
of India, or else he will ill discharge his duty to the people of this country whose ’ 
welfare is committed to his care as vicegerent of Her Imperial Majesty the 
-Queen-Empress. And should the representatives of the people themselves be 
dumb spectators of this unedifying scene ? Why should they not at once address 
a memorial. to Parliament on the subject and thus supplement the efforts of the. 
Indian Government ? Every motive ought to lead them to adopt that step without 
delay. They need not wait till the next meeting of the Indian National Congress. 


3. The same newspaper writes:—A great historical figure, whose un- 
i a oe paralleled eloquence and equally unparalleled influerice 
Bright, M.P. =~ —S~S~S*« democracy, surpassed only by that of Mr. Gladstone, 
— and one who has had a large share in the moulding of 
English politics during the last fifty years and upwards, has been removed by 
the death of John Bright, M.P. The sage and seer of Birmingham has died full of 
years and honours. We do not mean the honours which a grateful State confers 
On its deserving servants, but the homage, rather, which the unanimous voice 
of a nation pays to one of its trusted leaders. He became the most formidable 
opponent of the established church, though it must be observed that one of the 
earliest reforms he suggested was the abolition of the compulsory powers of 
levying church rates. The triumph of household suffrage, of which Bright was 
the foremost champion, has in reality changed the whole basis of English politics. 
“In effect it has made the aristocracy, says another journalist, perfectly well 
aware that for the future they must either satisfy the democracy or suppress 
hemselves. The salus popult has got a new meaning, and it is the propaganda 
of Mr. Bright which has given that meaning.’ England,’ again, owes him, 
“specially the working classes, a deep debt of gratitude for his unflinching advo- 
“acy of free trade, with his colleague of equally unflinching perseverance, the 
te Mr. Cobden. “That great revolution has been quite as well marked in its 
pee on the ideals of society as it has its effect on the comfort of the people.” 
© well-known are Mr. Bright’s views on Indian affairs that it is hardly necessary 


lo refer to them here. He was the strongest enemy of the East India Company > 
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and its unrighteous policy, especially of war and annexation. Never was denun. 
ciation: more effectual in practical politics, and more scathing in its criticisms 
than the famous speech delivered at.the time of the renewal of the charter of 
1853. We cannot refrain from referring to one epigrammatic sentence of that 
speech which may be said, according to Mr. Bright, to be the keynote of the 
policy of John Company. It wrote Christian despatches and consulted up. 
Christian acts. We fear that sentence might, even after this lapse of time 
bear testimony to a State despatch or an Act of the Government of India, now 
and then, of our own days. It has been said that if Mr. Bright’s achievement, 
are measured by the aims which he avowed, it would be found that their magii- 
tude was enormous—so vast is the revolution which he has effected, not merely 
in the machinery of British institutions, but in the objects of their actions and 
the colour of their thoughts. In short, it is his integrity and his simplicity of 
character and motive that has reared for Mr. Bright’s fame a solid foundation, 
more durable than stone or brass, and more striking than the pyramids of Egypt,. 


4. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 31st March, says:—Mr. John 
Bright, one of the greatest orators of this century, the tribune of the English 
people, the lifelong companion of Cobden and a sincere well-wisher of India, 
has departed from this. mortal world after a protracted illness. To England 
the loss will be an irreparable one, though it will be felt none the less keenly 
by humanity at large. There are men in ‘this world who, like Burke, were 
born for mankind ; and Cobden and Bright, whose moral, economical and politi- 
cal principles are destined to transform the condition of human society even 
more largely than has been possible hitherto, evidently belong to that splendid 
galaxy of great men. The history of the Corn Law agitation, which both of 
them conducted with unparalleled courage, energy and self-sacrifice amidst tre- 
mendous difficulties and trials, deserves to be written in letters of gold for the 
benefit of future generations. India mourns his loss as deeply and sincerely 
as England, and although he has physically departed from the bustling thedtre 
of this world, his words and expressions will be often quoted and his example 
often appealed to. He has laid the people of this country under great obliga- 
tions by his magnanimous and powerful advocacy, and although his views on 
particular subjects may be forgotten, the spirit that was in them will ever con- 
tinue to speak after him. [The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 3rd 
April, deeply laments the loss of Mr. John Bright, and says that England and 


India have lost in him a great patriot and a truly good and great man. ] 


5. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 1st April, deeply mourns the 
loss sustained by India in the death of Mr. John Bright, and suggests for the 
consideration of the public-spirited citizens of this country the propriety and the 
necessity for raising a fund for erecting a suitable memorial of the departed 
advocate of India and keeping his memory ever green. The paper further 
suggests that the memorial should take a form and be of such a nature as to be 
intimately connected with, and give a strong impetus to, the Indian National 
Congress. 


6. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 31st March; says :—With the 
death of John Bright an unique figure has been removed from the political life 
of England. Politics were not with him a trade for the advancement of sell. 
He was a man of noble aims and far-reaching sympathy. His utterances 


questions of Indian Government, whatever opinions may be formed of his views 
on particular points, disclose, in the light of subsequent events, a rare prescient 


breathing ever the same spirit of justice and humanity to the races that have 
been brought under British rule ; and the intelligent aynong the -people of Ind 
are grateful to the tribune of the pecple for his championship in days that have 


, long gone by—in days before Fawcett entered political life, and, by his mastery 
of the questions of Indian administration and finance, earned for himself ™é 


proud title of ‘“‘ Member for India.”’ 


"The Mahratta (2), in its issue of the 31st March, writes :—Mr. Bright 
always kept a corner in his great heart for India. In his manhood, when he took 
great interest in public business, Mr. Bright’s voice was always heard pl 
the cause of this poor country. It isa pity that in his maturer age, whe? » 
had earned the esteem of all, he ceased to take any active part in public eid : 


Otherwise he’ could have rendered us immense assistance. However it m 
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a satisfaction, though a melancholy one, to the people to feel that the Indian 
National Congress of about fifteen hundred men from different parts of the country 
conveyed to Mr. Bright and his family their sense of the high value of his 
services to India. [The death of Mr. John Bright is deeply regretted by the 
entire vernacular press.|— 


8. The Nydyd Sindhu (46), in its issue of the 1st April, approves of the 
action of the Government of India and the local 
Governments in reducing expenditure and suggests 
that the emoluments of the Viceroy’s office be con- 
| siderably reduced, as that office is sought now-a-days — 
by English statesmen more for its importance and honour than for the pecuniary 

aitractions it affords. : 


9, The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 31st March, referring to the remark 
of a writer in the Manchester Guardian that the 
A suggestion to cut down struggle for what is called a respectable living is now 
finle Aepeieee cue, great—not in England only but also in her 
ice eolonies—that the competition for Indian employ- 
ment would not in any way be affected if the pay of all grades and branches 
of the Indian service were cut down 25 per cent., thus observes :—If this view 
of the matter be correct, then it will be criminal on the part of those who are 
responsible for the finances of India to neglect this consideration. Great efforts 
are being made to economise. What economy couldbe more effective than the 
reduction of salaries? If the reduction of salaries enable Government to 
cancel the increase in the odious salt-duty or abolish it altogether, how the 
people will bless it! ) 


10. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the Ist April, has the follow- 
ing remarks on the financial statement introduced b 
Sir David Barbour :—Sir David Barbour’s first budget 

statement will be memorable as affording the first 
indication of a willing disposition on the part of the Government to effect reforms 
in the constitution of the Indian Legislative Councils. It gives a budget by no 

means prosperous or hopeful. The revenues of the country have been growing . 
yearly, but in regard to expenditure Government seem to be acting on the supposi- 
tion that the powers of growth of the revenues are unlimited, and from year to 
year there is a race between the figures of revenue and expenditure, each year the 
latter outstripping the former. Indjan financiers are indeed always speaking 
hopefully. In the present statement too, notwithstanding its perpetual deficits, 
Sir D. Barbour is by no means despondent and our earnest wish is that his 

hopefulness may be well-founded. But we fear this eternal faith in the growing 
capacity of Indian revenue and expenditure will sooner or later bring matters 

to a crisis and then no expedients or makeshifts will save the Government. Sir 

D. Barbour mentions four hopeful elementsin Indian finance, viz., (1) the elasticity 
of the sources of revenue, (2) decreasing expenditure in Burma, (3) decreasing 
expenditure on the army, frontier railways, and frontier and coast defences, 
and (4) the prosperity of the country by the growth of the indigenous industries 
in cotton and iron. But it is scarcely necessary to point out how unstable and 
uncertain each one of these grounds of hope is. However much we. may wish 
it, no improvement in Indian finance is attainable so long as the present system 
of reckless finance continues. If it is to go on unimpeded the result is awful to 
contemplate. The finances of this country will be in a prosperous condition if 

e dangers arising from war and exchange are to cease. But as far as human 

Probabilities go, there is no prospect of those dangers ceasing. 


ll. The Rést Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 3lst March, writes :—Sir 
David Barbour may fairly be congratulated on having presented a financial 
statement which, albeit tame and almost colourless, still possesses the two 
negative merits, not to be despised in these days of chronic embarrassment 
— Indian treasury, of avoiding fresh taxation and: incurring a deficit. 
} © budget for the coming year is remarkable for its extreme sobriety and | 
‘ueidity, which used to be: more or less sacrificed by his civilian predecessors 
m the office -in* the pursuit of artistic effects and sophistical optimism. 


é 


C A suggestion to reduce the 
emoluments of the Viceroy’s 


office. 


The budget statement for 
1889-90 commented upon. « 
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There isno attempt at wordpainting and gloss in which the imagination of 
Sir Richard Temple found fitting occupation. Neither is it sprinkled with 
the rhetorical saw-dust which served the double purpose of throwing dust 
in the public eye and concealing the indubitable sterility of that luminary jp 
matters of State finance. -Nor has Sir David cared to imitate the questionable 
tactics of the Indian Castor and Pollux. He has not astounded us with the- 
dazzling feats of financial jugglery after the fashion of the Strachey brothers, 
Appalling deficits have not been dressed up in the guise of fat surpluses, only to 
be proved, at the very first touch of honest criticism, to be so many woeful willow. 
the-wisps to worry and harass the mute tax-payers. It might have been 
ridiculous to continue the “ prolonged wail” of Sir Auckland Colvin on the 
silver question, after Sir David’s active participation in the labours of the 
Currency Commission, and Sir David has thus far exercised wise discretion 
in refusing to don the mantle of the Jeremiah of Indian silver problem. 
He has also sternly discarded the ambitious manner of Mr. Westland, who tried 
to sandwich last year’s statement with a plentiful crop of what were termed by 
the unctuous section of the Anglo-Indian press as “ monographs” on the prin. 
cipal heads of revenue and expenditure. Evidently the excellent company he 
kept for nearly a year with his distinguished colleagues of the Royal Currency 
Commission has had its salutary effect on the mind of our present Finance 
Minister. It is only in the company of the tritons that the minnows discover 
their own littleness. Sir David has learned much within the last twelve months 
which will stand him in gqod stead in the responsible position he now occupies. 
And one of the principal effects of his association with colleagues like Lord 
Herschell, Sir T. H. Farrer, Mr. Montague and others, is the reflex of sobriety 
and fair-mindedness which pervades his first financial exposition. The count 
will be relieved to find that, if there has been no reduction of the salt-duty on 
the one hand, there has been no fresh taxation on the other. It would be thus 
perceived that the broad fact which is to be noticed in the budget under review is 
the shuffling of the cards of provincial surpluses. Without the adjustments referred 
to, which, by the way, are not final—the luckless Provincial Governments being 
informed that there is to be a further raid on their already straitened resources— 
there would have been a deficit of half a kror. Now, these recurring deficits 
are the most disquieting feature of. Indian finance. And im the face of the 

appalling deficits during the last three years and the cruel spoliation of provin- 
cial revenues, Sir David would have us confide in the stability of Indian 
finance! Just look at the net result of the mischievous foreign and military policy 
of the Indian Government which, we emphasise, is the sole cause of the financial 
embarrassments of this country. In round numbers there has been an aggregate 
deficit of 53 krors in three years, besides the swallowing up of the annual grant of 
13 kror for famine and protective works and the revenue derived from additional 
taxation imposed during the same period. It will be thus perceived that it is the 
foreign and military policy of the empire which dominates the entire finance of 
India from year to year. And we would in this place strongly urge on our leading 
politicians, who more or less fritter away their energies in other less practical 
directions, to arouse themselves to a sense of the magnitude to which the tax- 
payers’ moneys are annually sacrificed,—nay, absolutely squandered away;—0 
intangible military projects, the practical utility of which is wholly problema- 
tical, and agitate for a reversal of this insane policy. How much might the people 
have been benefited, for instance, by a judicious expenditure on the education 
of the masses of half of the 14 or 15 krors sunk in frontier railways; and other 
hazardous and profitless enterprises, contrived by the cunning of the mibitaty 
hierarchy at Simla! And what a tower of strength would the educated masse 
represent in years tocome! We take their combined strength as so many 
hundreds of millions of bayonets, rifles and guns to withstand that bugbear of 
Russian aggression. Though the effect of the budget is for the time assurilg 
and though the Indian Government has mercifully allowed some breathing tm? 
to the tax-payers, there is no saying when the militant tax-eaters may Tal 
another scare and organise half-a-dozen other so-called punitive expeditions 
the confines of the Hindu-Koosh, Nepaul, the Shan States and other borders, and 
further engulf the resources of the empire, adding fresh elements to the present 
discontent of the people. Sir David Barbour, as a ‘civilian, is so conjured bY 
the ghost of fresh military activity raised by his colleagues on the Imperial 

- ; 
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Council that he actually takes care ina guarded and cautious way to apprise 
the public in the 7th paragraph of his statement that it would be idle to expect 
that any finality has yet been reached in the military policy of the Government. 


12. The Gujardti (77), in its issue. of the 31st March, says :—We are very _ 
grateful to Sir David Barbour for the arrangements which have placed the 
financial statement for 1889-90 in the possession of the entire public of India 
simultaneously with its publication in Calcutta. It is not always very easy or 
interesting to go through a complicated statement dealing with the financial 
position of a vast country like India; but the praiseworthy attempt that has 
heen made this time at simplification and lucid exposition of the subject has, 
we think, remarkably succeeded. ‘The deficits of nearly two krors in 1887-88 
and twenty lakhs in 1888-89 are clearly explained by the expenditure incurred 
in various directions, especially on special defence works. Those of us, however, 
who look upon the contentment and prosperity of the subject-people as the 

eatest bulwark against Russian aggression are not likely to be quite satisfied. 
with this heavy expenditure on the north-west frontier. The nominal surplus of 
~ nearly ten lakhs for 1889-90 is, as everyone knows, the result of the contributions 
loyally, but reluctantly, made by the Provincial Governments, even at the gigk of 
hampering their own progress, for the sake of maintaining the solvency of the 
Indian Exchequer. Sir David Barbour’s sanguine temperament naturally leads 
him to take a cheerful view of the future of Indian finance. But we are not sure 
that we can honestly congratulate the Government or the country on its financial 
situation as disclosed by the lucid financial statement. This year it was submitted 
to free and intelligent discussion in the Viceregal Council, but we are not yet in a 
position to say whether fuller light was thrown on the subject. This change has 
long been looked for, and Lord Dufferin deserves the grateful thanks of the entire 
Native community for recommending the introduction of this salutary innovation, 
which is in our judgment destined to influence the future financial policy of the 
Government, if only the representatives of the Indian public discharge the sacred. 
trust reposed in them with that knowledge and ability, integrity and independ- 
ence of character, which alone ought to bea qualification to entitle a person to a 
seat in the highest Council in the Indian Empire. 


13. The Kannada Suvdrte (142), in its issue of the 5th April, writes:— 
It is indeed a source of great satisfaction to find that the financial outlook of 
the coming year is somewhat hopeful, and that the people have this year not 
been threatened with the imposition of a new tax for the purpose of filling up 
the gap in the Imperial treasury. ' Hitherto we have been accustomed to 
financial budgets which exhibited enormous deficits and which contained con-- 
siderably intricate statistics that often repelled even the most patient reader or 
listener. But we are glad to find that Sir David Barbour, with his varied ex- 
perience, has well succeeded in placing before the public a clear and glowing 
picture of the financial situation, free from any false colours that characterised 
some of the statements of his predecessors. When we consider that the highest 
ambition of an Indian Finance Minister is only to make the two ends of the 
budget meet, such a hopeful situation cannot but afford us a pleasant prospect. 
And it is but hatural that such a result should be considered as an “ agreeable 
Surprise,” especially when the successive deficits of the previous years had almost 
blighted all hopes of financial equilibrium. But encouraging as the position 
of future finance seems, we can by no means share all the views of Sir David 
arbour with regard to it. “There are,” says he, “ hopeful as well as discour- 
aging elements, and I may say at once that in my judgment there are no grounds 
or a despairing or pessimistic view of Indian finance.” Itis not possible for us to 
subscribe freely to this view. Sir David himself has pointed out that the special 
culties with which the Indian Finance Minister has to contend are war, 
mine and the dwindling in value of the rupee. Can any one safely, we ask, 
; mit himself to any positive opinion on these questions? It passes our compre- 
oe to guess as to when the petty frontier wars would give ‘rest to the Indian 
ni ers. His Excellency the Viceroy told usin a speech in the Council that the 
plund ritish Burma is entirely surrounded by warlike tribes who live only upon 
of cr and booty. It will severely tax all the energies of the British soldiers 
fall ect anything like a quiet on the frontier. With respect to famine and the. 


mexchange, it is equally absurd to anticipate any good results. It is however 
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true that in the absence of these contending difficulties the finances would not 
fail to show signs of prosperity, and it must be admitted that im these days of 
continued embarrassment a financial equilibrium is sure to relieve the anxiety 
of the overtaxed people of this country, who will not, we presume, lose this 
opportunity of thanking the Fimance Minister for having given them a shor 
time to breathe freely. 


‘14. In noticing the discussion on the budget estimate, the Jdme Jamsheq 
es the Wadect (Lo)? 2 its issue of the Ist April, says :—The cop. 
ectimate criticized, ~~» CeSSion of subjecting the budget annually toa discus. 
| sion in the Supreme Legislative -Council deserves to be 
hailed with joyous acclamations, and there is little doubt that the Councillors wij] 
do far better in future than what they have done this year. The Native member 
of the Council have duly represented Native public opinion in regard to the 
income-tax and the salt-duty, viz., that the imcome-tax should be imposed op 
landholders, that military men like the eivil population should be brought 
under its incidence, that the limit of exemption from the tax should be raised to 
annuakaéncomes of one thousand rupees, and that the rate of taxation should be 
incregsed in proportion to the largeness of the income. The Honourable Mr. 
Steel expressed an opinion that the working of the salt-duty was satisfactory and 
ridiculed the idea of the poverty of the masses, but this he did evidently in gross 
ignorance of the actual condition of the country. | 


15. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 3rd April, says :—On 
account of a misstatement made in the telegraphic 
Remarks made inconnec- news about the discussion on the budget estimate, it 
joan tg salt-duty at the was asserted by us that the Native members of the 
iscussion on the budget C } ded th 1 of th : 
estimate disapproved. Council recommended the repeal of the recent increase 
in the salt-duty, but the fact is that none of them 
made such a recommendation ; on the other hand, the Honourable Raja Durga 
Charan Lala denied that the salt-duty was either harassing or oppressive, and 
remarked that if taxes were to be removed he hoped the income-tax would be 
the first to go. These views of the Raja are mistaken and notin unison 
with those entertained by the Native public. The natural inclination of the 
Secretary of State for India must be to increase and not to decrease taxation; 
but since Lord Cross has admitted the necessity of repealing the recent increase 
in the salt-duty His Lordship must have been convinced of the desirability 
of taking that step by authoritative information and statistics on the sub- 
ject. The recommendation made by the Raja to repeal the income-tax 
in preference to the salt-duty means that relief is to be given to the well- 
to-do, overlooking the claims of the poor, which is evidently not a sound 
principle. The part taken by the Honourable Raja in the discussion on the 
budget estimate once more proves the inadaptability of the nomination system 
and the desirability of introducing popular representation in the Indian Legislative 
Councils. [The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 5th April, expresses similar 
sentiments, strongly recommends Government to increase the present rate of the 
income-tax in order to enable them to reduce the salt-duty with # view to give 
some relief to the poor, and adds that incomes under Rs. 1,000 a year should be 
exempted from the operation of the income-tax as suggested by the Honourable 
Mr. Amir Husen, and that the zaminddrs and military officers, who are at preset! 
exempted from it, should be brought undér its operation. | 


16. Keferring to the remarks of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne 
the right of interpellation, the Indu Prakdsh (12), 2 
Comments on the remarks jts issue of the lst April, writes :—The’ limitation 


made by His Excellency Lord ° ° : ’ , nie 
Lansdowne with regard to . which His Lordship desires to Impose on the exe 


the right of interpellation in Of the right are not unacceptable to the most ardent 
Indian Legislative Councils. advocates of the measure. The night of refusing 1 

| answer a question when the reply would prejudice 
public interests is undeniably vested in the Executive Government ever ™ 
England. No one hasever dreamt here of asking any greater privileges. We 
are quite willing that all inconvenient questions of foreign policy should be 


ie 


excluded from the purview of interpellation. But what we desire is that the privi- 
lege should be granted. with just such limitations as Government may see fit 
to impose. As in the case of the budget, so in regard to the right of interpella- 
tion the reform should be extended to the Provincial Councils. The extension 
of this reform is necessary as much in the interests of the Government as of 
the people. It is as desirable for the Government to set right popular 
notions about its intentions as for the people to know what Government 
propose to do in particular cases. Lord Dufferin had some bitter experience 
of the evils arising from the absence of an opportunity for Government to 
speak out its own mind and to disabuse the people of unfounded apprehensions 
and prejudices. On both the points here referred to, we mean, the discussion 
of the budget and the right of interpellation, Lord Dufferin, it is very pleasing 
to note, held very favourable views, and we are glad that His Lordship’s advo- 
cacy has so far prevailed that the first is already an accomplished fact, and that 
with. respect to the second we have got such an assurance from the present 
Viceroy that we are encouraged to hope that the reform will not be long 


delayed. 


17. In noticing that part of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech at the 
aoe discussion of the budget estimate wherein His Excel- 
_ The proposed concession of Jency announced that the Secretary of State for India 
_ annual discussion of the had expressed his concurrence in the proposal that 
udget estimate and the right | . , R 
of interpellation in the Su- there should be an annual discussion on the budget in 
preme Legislative Council the Council-and that thé right of interpellation should 
commented upon. under certain limits be conceded to its members, 

| the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of. the 1st 
April, says:—Under the proposed limits the mght of interpellation would 
be quite worthless, inasmuch as Government would not allow such questions 
to be put as would be unpleasant to it, and would exercise the office of judg- 
ing what questions are injurious to the public interests, it being well-known that 
the views entertained by Government on the subject are opposed to public 
opinion and interest. The announcement made by His Excellency on this sub- 
ject is, however, gratifying in so far as it shows that the authorities here as well 
as in England are convinced of the necessity for effecting a reform in the 
Imperial Legislative Council, and that the demands of the Indian public and the 
Indian National Congress on the subject are, in spite of the misrepresentations 
of their opponents, quite loyal, and that this admission, coming as it does from 
such a Viceroy as His Excellency Lord Lansdowne under the régime of the Con- 
servative Ministry, is a victory of Indian public opinion. Since the authorities 
admit the necessity for a reform of the Legislative Councils, there is no use in 
adopting half measures that will not satisfy the people. 


18. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 3lst March, says :—The 
private minute of Lord Dufferin containing proposals 

. Darras on the Earlof for the reconstitution of the Indian Legislative Councils 
erms proposals about has leaked out. A document of this nature; which is not 


the refo f th i ihe cl 
are erg oes rasan intended by its author for publication, is of special 


importance, inasmuch as the writer gives in it unre- 
servedly his inner thoughts, which he does not think himself called upon to disclose 
fo the public. The ex-Viceroy’s scheme does not contemplate any radical change 
im the constitution of the Legislative Councils. There should be no cause for 
complaint if the changes were effected on the lines indieated in the minute. His 
Lordship wishes that the educated classes and the mercantile interests should be 
represented in the Councils, and we think that a beginning in this direction may 
be made by allowing the Chambers of Commerce, the Universities and the 
Political associations of recognised status in India to elect a limited number of 
“ir representatives for the Councils. Some of our patriots would have the 
number to be fifty, or even a hundred, in each Council. We hardly think it 
Serpe either add to the dignity of the Councils or the value of the deliberations 
there, if the executive were confronted with an opposition—for such it will 
he—go formidable in. number. Another change recommended in the procedure 


°t the Supreme Legislative Council is that its members should be permitted to ask 
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questions in reference to current matters of domestic interest. The proposal jg 
excellent, though the ground on which it is chiefly recommended will not meg 
with the approval of the entire Native press. Lord Dufferin evidently wrote this 
while he was smarting under the affronts and cavillings that were being hurled 
at him by some Native newspapers of Bengal. The observations of His Lordship 
regarding these newspapers are not quite ill deserved. We are sorry for the cause 
which has led to the proposal of introducing the change in the Council. But if 
it Pete adopted, it would be hailed by the public as a welcome and salutary 
reform, — 


19. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 3lst March, writes :— 
It will hardly do to despise the concession—such, at any rate, it is intended tg 
be made by His Excellency Lord Lansdowne’s Government—with regard to the 
discussion of the Indian budget in the Council. Small though this instalment be, 
and hedged round by “safeguards,” it marks a step towards investing the Supreme 
Legislative Council with a voice in an important sphere of administration. The 
budget will henceforth be discussed by members of the Legislative as well ag of 
the Executive Council. His Excellency the Viceroy announces this concession 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of State for India. We may congm, 
tulate the different public associations in India, notably the Chambers of 
Commerce, upon the success of their representations so far, and wait to see how 
the Indian National Congress looks at the matter at its fifth annual meeting, 


20. The Suryodayd (63), in its issue of the 1st April, commenting on the 
proposals of Lord Dufferin for reconstituting the Legislative Councils of India, 
remarks :—The concessions recommended by His Lordship to be given to the 
people of this country do not go far enough. They are worthless and under the 
rigorous restrictions proposed little good can be expected to result. What is the 
use of criticism and examination of the financial policy of the Government 
when those who criticise and examine it cannot vote either way on the budget 
submitted to them? ° It is simply a dodge played by Lord Dufferin to shut for 
the present the mouths of Indian agitators and shelve the question for the 
moment, | 


21. Referring to His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech in the Supreme Legis. 
lative Council during the debate on the budget statement, the Indu Prakdsh 
(12), in its issue of the lst April, observes :—We have an assurance from His 
Excellency Lord Lansdowne, as clear as words can make it, that the discussion 
of the budget in the Council will be an annual institution, not depending upon the 
adventitious circumstance of an increase or decrease of taxation, but to be done as 
a matter of course. Now all that remains to be done in this matter is that this 
excellent example of the Supreme Government should be followed by the 
Provincial Governments in regard to their own budgets. At present the pro- 
vincial budgets are only published in the official Gazette in the form of a brief 
account statement. If the budget of the Government of India will gain by 
the criticism to which it will be subjected in the Supreme Legislative Council, 
there is no reason to think that the provincial budgets will not gain likewise by 
a full and free discussion in the respective Provincial Legislative Councils. 


22. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 3lst March, says :—We are 
really glad to see that the Times of India has given its support to the demand 
now and then put forward by the Native press and the Indian National Congress 
for the concession of the right of interpellation. We are quite at one with our 
contemporary that many of the blunders and unconscious misrepresentations 
the Native press are due to the absence of any effective machinery for setting 
aright public opinion in regard to any important subject. If the wishes of 
the thoughtful public were generously met in this matter, the conduct of Gov- 
ernment would be less open to captious and unjust criticism and the Native 
press would find no justification for believing in uncharitable allegations. The 
concession of the right will have a direct influence in elevating the tone o 
Native journalism throughout India and in enhancing the credit of British: 


rule. 
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93. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 27th Mareh, says :—The announcement 
se fia tl yaa that the budget will be discussed in the Supreme 
Comments on the announce- Jegislative Council is the most satisfactory corrective 

ment about a gg — _ of the impression which was allowed to go abroad that. 
woruiaive Otencll ae present Viceroy was not inclined to look upon such 
es 8 a proposal with favour. Whatever His Excellency’s 
personal opinion may be,—and into this we need not too curiously enquire,—he 
has shown no signs of going back upon the lines of his predecessors in office on a 
subject of this nature, which does not involve any of the sectional and other diffi- 
culties which are said to beset several other reforms on the fapis. A -rough draft 
of the budget, it is now reported, has been printed, and is being circulated amon 
the members of the Supreme Legislative Council. If it is allowed to be debated 
in full Council it will be a wholly novel and distinct departure, and will mark 
a red-letter day in the history of the progress ofthe Council. Not only will 
this step be in unison with public feeling throughout the country, but it 
will be adistinct advantage to Government. For, while the charices of the 
budget being materially altered by any amount of discussion are infinitesimally 
small, it will enable Government to face their critics with a better grace, and 
to share the responsibility, although nominally, of framing the estimates of State 
expenditure with those who take part in legislating for the Empire. 


24. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 30th March, says:—Whether 
we accept the Earl of Dufferin’s proposals regarding 
Earl of Dufferin’s proposals: the reform of the Indian Legislative Councils in their 


for the reform of the Indian entirety or not, we must feel grateful to him that he 
Legislative Councils consi- 


dian . 80 far yielded to public opinion and expressed his 
+ dally onl petra readiness to goa step further. Those who have been 
and HisExcellency LordLans-. trying to calculate the net result of the Indian 
comme s — oo National Congress will be now able to acknow- 
about themawaite’ with great edge that it has not been altogether a useless move- 
| ment. It is stated that before the Legislative Council 
in Calcutta breaks up to meet at Simla, His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will 
make a brief statement in regard to the proposals made by the ex-Viceroy. . 
It is scarcely necessary to say that Lord Lansdowne’s statement will be awaited 
with the greatest interest. 


25. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 1st April, observes :— 
ie Sir John Gorst’s reply to the agitators against the 
Sir John Gorst’s reply in Indian National Congress in reference to the Cont. 


connection with the Indian S am be : e] 
National Congress publica. 87°55 publications was a good slap in their face. 


tions approved. Any other reply would have been contrary to the 
: genius of the British people. Men like Mr. Maclean, 
M. P., would fain like to see the Congress and all its activity suppressed by 
main force. But the Congress has greater vitality than its opponents are aware 
of. The Congress publications may .contain a little bit of exaggeration here 
and there, but they are by no means seditious. The Congress movement has 
been pronounced to be loyal by such unbiassed witnesses as Mr. Caine, M. P. 
Besides, the people to whom the publications are addressed, at all events those 
who read them, are sufficiently discerning, and there is little danger of their 
losing their head. Our reading public is very small and Government need 
' apprehend no danger from that small reading class. 


26. The Gujardt, Mitra (78), in its issue of the 31st March, says :— | 

: | Whatever some of our contemporaries may think, 

ee circular of theGovern- jt cannot be said that the Government of India has 
their PR Piero am overstepped its duty in prohibiting its own officials 
part in collecting subscrite from unreservedly joining irresponsible, but public- 
tions for political movements spirited, persons in obtaining money or influence in 
commented upon. furthering “political objects which the Government 
' itself may not publicly and emphatically approve of. 

The best of governments will only become contemptible and a laughing-stock, if 
“n enthusiastic assemblage, which demands revolution in governmental systems, 
Was actively supported by a body of servants who eat the salt of that govern- 
CON 222—4 oe , oo mht 
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ment and whose discipline and interests they are expected honourably to. Up. 
hold and advance. But it is no part of the duty of a State functionary to find 
- resources for carrying on an embarrassing campaign of such a character againgt 
a civilized government which feels it treasonable to suppress the public press ang 
the public associations, which indeed afford the requisite ventilation to the vag — 
and complicated State edifice. The function belongs entirely to a different ang 
opposite class of persons; the people themselves are sufferers if their specific 
service is in any way demoralized and enfeebled. An enlightened view should 
be taken of the step taken by His Excellency Lord Lansdowne, whether it is his 
first, or second, or of any period, it does not matter in the least. 


27. The Shri Shivdji (60), in its issue of the 29th March, condemns the 
recent circular issued -by Government prohibiting its servants from taking any 
part or giving any help to any political movement in this country, as it is cal. 
culated to defeat the ends of all good governments, namely, a close understanding 
between the rulers and the ruled, and remarks that all political movements jn 
this country have in view the object of aiding Government and not opposing it. 
It adds that the circular in question strikes at the very root of such an object 
and should therefore be cancelled. . 


28. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 30th March, says :—The Government 
of India have issued a circular to the local Governments drawing their attention 
to the practice that prevails among some officials of raising money for political 
purposes without the sanction of their official superiors, and pointing out that such 
a practice is extremely objectionable. It is needless to say that this will be widely 
interpreted as an attitude of impartiality, not very far removed from armed 
neutrality, towards the Indian National Congress. Interpreted in the letter, of 
* course, it does not bear any such meaning. Itimplies neutrality quite as much 
towards Sir Syed Ahmed’s movement as towards the Congress. But the time at 
which the circular has been issued is rather significant. If officials have been 
connected with any political movement more than with another, it is with Sir Syed 
Ahmed’s. We would not be very wide of the mark if we were to say that the 
opposition movement was regarded almost as the official movement: This circular 
- of the Government of India should have.been issued earlier. Sir Syed Ahmed’s 
movement has received contributions from Native States and other places where 
some misunderstanding might have been avoided if the attitude of the Govern- 
ment had been explained earlier. We understand that the Government of India 
did explain to the Native Princes their position, but whether it was after or 
before Sir Syed Ahmed’s appeal we are not quite certain. At the present time 
the old politician of Aligarh is displaying no activity, but the circular of the 
Government of India can really apply to that movement alone. We have not 
heard of any instances of Government officials trying to raise money for the 
Congress. Individual officials may have paid their share, but this cannot be 
stopped. Most of the funds were raised and paid by people who had nothing 
to do with the Government service. Just now the Englishman newspaper . 
has been ventilating what it no doubt thinks a flagrant attempt at “ raising the 
wind.”” Mr. Hume is reported to have interviewed many pleaders in Bengal and 
to have asked them to raise money for the Congress. This clearly falls outside 
the scope of the circular. The leaders of the Congress will try to raise subscrip- 
tions throughout the country if need be, but it is not quite clear how it caD 
discredit the movement. 


29. In writing about Mr. Lee-Warner’s recent lecture on selection, the 
— _. Gujardtt (77), in its issue of the 3lst March, says :— 
re -. Lee-Warner's advice The observations of Mr. Lee-Warner, and the expecta- 
e natives of India re- : : : 
garding political movements, ‘ions of other Englishmen to which he refers, ar 
‘ founded entirely on a misconception of the whole 
situation, and the critics themselves fall victims to fallacies similar to tho? 
which they endeavour to clear for the benefit of others. The advice that Mr. 
Lee-Warner gave to his young audience was certainly very excellent; but the 
only pity is that his want of sympathy and the aggressive character of some 
portions of his speech were not calculated to impress the lessons which he 
wished to inculcate upon the minds of his hearers. ‘ My first advice to you: 
said Mr. Lee-Warner, “is to be. tolerant of opposition.’’ Was it consistent oF 


dignified on his part, then, to speak of associations sticking up sign-boards ™ 
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which “Sdroajantk. Sabha” or * Patent Universal Assembly’ is written ? 
This is neither sincerity nor genuine sympathy, but a little-minded desire to 
ridicule the new manifestations of a developing national sentiment, which does 
small credit to his heart and is scarcely praiseworthy in a high official who 
poses aS an honest and candid adviser to the rising generation. The entire 
Native community is indebted to him for whatever good advice he has given ; 
but at the same time it hasa right to remind him of what Burke and Prof. 
Darmesteter have said regarding the sentiment of sympathy. Genuine sympathy, 
according to the former, is a healing and cementing principle, which. alone, in 
the opinion of the French savant, will cause the crushing ascendancy of British 
rulers, who seemed to him wanting in that sentiment, to be forgiven. 


30. The Pheenex (3), in its issue of the 27th March, s#ys :—With reference 
to the leading article which appeared in the Times on 
The Hon’ble K.T, Telang’s the Crawford case, the Honourable Mr. Telang tele- 
oe Po nbs 7 Rag ea graphed a protest to Mr. Digby, who sent it on to 
Crawford case approved, - the mes for publication. The Honourable Mr. Telang 
' very temperately protests against the attempt to mis- 
lead the English people on the subject. It has now become a characteristic feature 
of the Zsmes to express deliberate convictions on very scanty information, 
and its remarks on the Crawford Commission had no other basis than the 
information supplied by its Calcutta correspondent. Mr. Telang is perfectly 
right when he says that the public faith in the Bombay Government has not 
been shaken and that the sympathies of the country have been with the Gov- 
ernment all along the line in their resolute attempt to do what is right. 


31. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 1st April, writes :—Now that 
some of the Mamlatddrs have had their magisterial 
powers suspended, may we suggest to Government to 
try the experiment of a separation of judicial and 
executive functions? The extreme desirability of the 
reform is not questioned. It is delayed in consequence of the difficulty of funds. 
The present is, we believe, an excellent opportunity for making the experiment 
on a small scale. The Mdémlatdars with the suspended powers must be exercising 
their revenue and executive functions alone and some extra provision must have 
been made, we take it, for their judicial work. Perhaps a more satisfactory 
reform may, we think, be made by investing the Subordinate Judges with crimi- 
nal powers. Just as the Assistant and District Judges have both civil and | 
criminal functions, the Subordinate Judges may, we believe, be trusted to do 
both civil and criminal work. The change will add to the work of the 
Subordinate Judges, but when they are over-worked they may be relieved by 
appointing a few additional Subordinate Judges. But the Judges being better 
trained to law and the discrimination of evidence will, we think, do the work 
more satisfactorily, whereas the MAmlatdars will be free todo their multifarious 
executive work more efficiently. The additional cost of appointing the additional 
‘Subordinate Judges may, we think, be covered by the saving which may result 
from a more equal distribution of the executive charges of the Mémlatdars. 
After they are relieved of their magisterial duties there will occur a great reduc- 
fon in their work under the present arrangements. A redistribution of work 
will save a post or two, which may be utilized in providing for the Subordinate 


J udges. ven if the experiment should lead to some increased cost, we think it 
18 worth a trial. | 3 


Separation of judicial and 
executive functions recom- 
mended. 


) 


32. The same newspaper again refers to the alleged Bhyndar jobbery and 

an observes :—We have been credibly informed that the 
a. iv in high value of the land which was made a free gift of 
James Tiestétia’s gto A by Government to Abdul Gaffur amounts to about 
tration of the Bombay ical. Rs. 10,000. As a further measure of the interest 


dency, which Government have so lightly passed away may 


bef be mentioned the fact that the plaintiff in the case 
; ore the Bombay High Court values his one year’s profits, if we mistake not, 
at Rs, 15,000. It is difficult to conceive that such an-act should be possible 
under the British Government, that it should have been committed by some of 
The ete Officers, and that it should have passed off unchallenged so long. 


is a great deal of noise made over the failings of the poor Mamlatdars in 
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the Crawford case. They are pronounced to be unfit to hold judicial. posts . 
because they failed. to show sufficient moral firmness under certain try} 

circumstances. But what must be said of the high European officers who haye 
violated the public trust and acted in disregard of all considerations of justice 
and equity in order to please a favourite ? Will our Anglo-Indian contempor. 
ries, who are so fond of airing their superiority, note this and call for an enquiry ? 


33. The same newspaper writes :—As an illustration of how mischievous the 
ae abkari circular against the possession of mowra flowers 
The 4bkéri circular about av prove in its operation, we mention a case which has 
the possession of mowra yP P ¢ | ne , 
flowers commented upon. recently come up before the Bombay High Court. One 
| K4shinath Tatya, inhabitant of a village named Vad. 
navghar in the Bhiw@di Taluka of the Thana District, purchased some time ago 
three sacks of mowra flowers at Bhiwndi for the purpose of feeding his cattle and 
was taking them to his village. On the way he was arrested and placed before the 
first-class Magistrate of Bhiwndi, who forthwith convicted the accused under 
Section 43 of the A’ bkari Act and fined him Rs.100. The aggrieved person has 
come up to the High Court under the extraordinary jurisdiction and has applied 
for setting aside the conviction and sentence. The High Court has sent for 
the record and proceedings of the case. The case is sub-judice, and we must 
refrain from making any observations on its merits. But judging by the affidavits 
filed on behalf of the petitioner, he seems to have received considerable rough 
treatment at the hands of the prosecutors. | 


34. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 31st March, approves of the 
action of Mr. Candy, Collector of Sholapur, in rejecting 
The conduct of Mr. Candy, g Brihman candidate’s application for employment 
Collector of Sholdpur, in re- with the remark that according to rules non- Brahmans 
jectinga Brahman candidate's h : ; 
application for employment ave first claims on Government service, and advocates 
in the public service and his the desirability of making a hard and fast rule to that 
remark thereon approved. effect if no such rule has yet been made, as _ the 
Brahmanical class has monopolised all the places in 
Government service and has hindered the progress of the other classes. Fitness, 
continues the paper, should be the test forentering the public service, and an 
impartial Government like the present should be doing an unjust thing if it 


recognised any other test. 


35. In a news-letter from Surat, the Rist Goftdr (82) of the 31st March 

states that Mr. Crawley-Boevey, the local Collector, 

Parties given to Mr. and has raised an objection in the matter of the parties 

Mrs. Sheppard at Surat and siven to Mr. Sheppard, Commissioner, N. D., and his 
Mr. Crawley-Boevey, the Col- 

‘ated al Ghik Sine wife, by several gentlemen in that town on the eve of 

their departure from India, that he thinks that thes 

parties are public parties, and that he therefore did not attend any one of them. 


36. The Kdthidwdér Times (81), in its issue of the 31st March, says :—No 
better selection could be made than the appointment 
Suggestions regarding the of Colonel Wodehouse, C.I.E., the present Political’ 
appointment ov a successor Agent, Kothdpur, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
Political A ica gr ga death of Colonel Watson. We do not want a new 
| hand. We want one who has got a good deal of expe 
rience of Kathidwdér. Since 1873 Colonel Wodehouse has been much connected 
with this province, and has filled eminent appointments with great credit. Colonel 
Wodehouse can claim the Kathidw4r Agency by right, and we sincerely hope 
that His Excellency the Governor will not overlook it. [The Ahmedabad Tomes 
(85), in its issue of the 2nd April, recommends the appointment of a maz like 
Mr. Crawley-Boevey, Collector of Surat, to the post of Political Agent, Kéth- 
war, and thereby to put an end to the intrigues prevailing in that province 
the sufferings of the people. | 
37. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 2nd April, disapproves o 
‘A complaint against the a eye he ey nee inci) recently 
vs a bhavdt performance (music an cing) & 
Political Agent, Rewa Kéntha, | at V 4 mapas sn aed by the Revole Vas | news 


paper, and remarks that Government should take severe notice of the Politi 
Agent for witnessing a low performance, which is hated by all sensible men- 
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38, The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the 31st March, expresses 
r satisfaction with the sanction given by Government 
Réo Bahédur Dajiba Gan- for presenting Réo Bahddur Dajiba Gangéji, of the 


giji of the Bombay F ohceand Bombay police, with a sword of the value of Rs. 200, 


sword ; ee 
Fe, Goversiaent. as recommended by Colonel Walson, the Commissioner 


of Police, praises the Réo Bahadur, and adds that the 
present of @ golden armlet or land would be a proper reward for his long and 
valuable services, that the late head of the Bombay detective police, Khan 
Bahd4dur Akbar Ali, received a reward of the latter kind, and that the Rdo 
Bahddur’s services are in no way inferior to those of Khin Bahadur Akbar 
Ali. [The Pdrst Punch (122), in its issue of the same date, observes that it 
would have been very glad if some substantial present had been made by 
Government to Réo Bahddur Dajiba Gangaji. | . 


39. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 27th March, says :—We earnestly 
hope that during his brief stay at Karachi His Excel- 
A request to His Excellen- lency Lord Reay will find time to make a personal 
ey Lord won 7 rg a. enquiry into the case of Mr. Khushirém Khatanmal, 
a rs ’ coal” Cease the Acting Registrar of the Small Cause Court at 
Court, Kardchi. _ Karachi. So far as we are aware, the case is one of 
_ extreme hardship and alien to¢he spirit of British 
justice, and we hope that Lord Reay being on the spot will see that justice is 
done. 
40. The Bombay Samdchir (91), the Jdme Jamshed (108) and the Akhbdre 
Soddgar (87),in their respective issues of the 6th April, 
Legislative action prayed express regret that rain-betting has been held by the 
a bic inBombay. Bombay High Court in an appeal case not to constitute 
“ gaming under Bombay Act 1V of 1887, describe the 
evils of rain-betting and request Government to take legislative action for 
the effectual suppression of the evil. [A correspondent writes to the Rédet 
Goftér (82) of the 3lst March to say that Mr. Narotamdds, the manager 
of rain-betting in Bombay, has already rented the old site near Mumbadevi for 
Rs. 6,900 from Mr. Pandlal Punamchand in order to commence business there 


from 1st June next. | 


41. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 30th March, says :—Healy and 

| Warner, the two European convicts who recently 

Criticism on the alleged escaped under very sensational circumstances from 
oral of bos _ the Presidency Jail in Calcutta and were subsequent 
convicts “who recently es- LY arrested by a plucky Bengali police officer, have 
caped from the Calcutta jail. been let off by the Chief Magistrate with a week’s hard 
a labour each. This has apparently caused some sur- 

prise, as it was generally expected that the prisoners would be committed to the 
criminal sessions. The Magistrate justifies his leniency on the ground that the jail 
authorities are primarily to blame, because although repeatedly warned they 
never took any effectual means to prevent Healy and Warner from making a 
successful attempt at escape. The temptation was strong, the carelessness of 
the warders and others was extraordinary, and so the men took their chance 
and escaped. This is rather a novel view to take, and the rigour of criminal 
law would be considerably modified if such an extenuating circumstance were 
taken into consideration. A thief seldom learns his trade unless temptations 
are placed in his way, and so on in almost every case in which the law is 
broken. The fortunate culprits will hardly profit by the lesson unless they 
have realised the hopelessness of escaping out of the country, however it may 
be easy to escape out of the jail. As for the jail authorities, they must have 


known after reading the Magistrate’s scathing remarks that there is a rod in 
Pickle for them. Ss 


42. The Shubh Suchak (61), of Sdtdra, in its issue of the 29th March, calls the 
attention of the authorities to the corruption prevaili 

in the mofussil courts of justice.’ It says that the lower 
ministerial officers of the court, in the execution of their 
multifarious duties, are often suspected in that province 


to be given to the practice of taking illegal gratification 


Alleged corruption prevail- 
2g in mofussil law-courts 
os lower ministerial off- 
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from both plaintiffs and defendants—a state of things which causes very greg: 
hardship to the poor illiterate Kunbis who have business to do in the court 
It adds that Government should cause due enquiries to be made in this matte 
as the complaint has been of long standing and has assumed very undesirable ' 
proportions. — me : 


43. The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the 31st March, says that the 


mee Bombay Government is not to blame for not appoint. 

e Fonrth Jehee ‘ppomons, ing Mr. Hormasji Déd4bhdi to the bench of the 
Court, Bombay, approved. Bombay Small Cause Court in preference to one of 
their own worthy servants, approves of Mr. Pinhey’s 

appointment as Fourth Judge, Small Cause Court, Bombay, and remarks that 
Mr. Pinhey will in all likelihood prove a useful and worthy Judge, as he has 


experience of the work. : 


44. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 31st March, approves of the 

ae appointment of Mr. Mahomed MHusein Hakim 2 

Mr. Hakim’s appomtment Jiudee of the Small Cause Court, Karichi, and Says 
as Judge of the Small Cause th tM Habion 3 bl a tite al 

Court, Kardchi, approved. at Mr. Hakim is an able man and his elevation to 

the bench will give satisfaction to the Mahomedap 

community at large. It remarks that the claims of Mr. Hormasji Déddbhii 

were not ignored by Government, as that gentleman was offered a seat on the 

Karachi Small Cause Court which he for private reasons declined. Govern. 

ment therefore cannot be said to have acted unfairly towards that gentleman. 

{The Kaiser-i-Hind (112) of the 31st March and the Kdstde Mumbai (118) of 

the-1st April also approve of Mr. Hakim’s appointment as doing justice to 

the Mahomedans. | | 


45. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 31st March, says :—We are really 
ae sorry that the claims of Mr. Hormasji Dédabhdi, who 
_ . Appointment ofMr. Hakim save complete satisfaction by his abilities and: ex- 
as Judge of the Small Cause ‘ , , ' 
Court, Karachi, disapproved. Perience every time he served as an Acting Judge in 
the Small Cause Court, Bombay, have been completely 
ignored in the new arrangements, which will doubtless be gratifying at least to 
a portion of the Mahomedan community and especially to Mr. Hakim. We at 
once admit that our Mahomedan friends deserve every legitimate encouragement, 
but we fail to see anything special or remarkable in Mr. Hakim’s abilities or 
experience as a justification for overruling the infinitely superior claims of such 
a worthy member of the bar as Mr. Hormasji Ddédabhdi. Quite recently Mr. 
Tagore’s claims were similarly ignored, and we are certainly not prepared for this 
additional instance of justice under the enlightened régime of a Governor like His 
Excellency Lord Reay. : 


46. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 2nd April, says that the 
appointment of Mr. Hakim as Judge of the Small 
Mr. Hakim’s appointment Cause Court, Karachi, will be construed by the people 
as Judge, Small Cause Court, as 4 reward for his opposition to the Indian National 


Karachi, and tion t ‘Sea 
Wis Berellency te Gar, " Congress. The paper, however, is of opinion that the 


appointment has been given to Mr. Hakim out of 
justice to the claims of the Mahomedans, hopes that His Excellency Lord Reay 
will give a clear hint to the public to that effect on some future occasion, and 
adds that it is already proved that ajust Governor like Lorf Reay is not op 
to the political progress of the people. 


47. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 3lst March, writing about 
oe | the results of the Subordinate Judges’ and District 
The recent Subordinate Pleaders’ Examination, observes :—What a horrible 
ow es and _ District “massacre this is! Only three succeed in passing owt 0 
eaders’ Examination held 
at Bombay. | one hundred! We have never seen @ more ts 
result. , This is literally a massacre of the mnocen™ — 
Is it possible to believe that so many as 96 out of every hundred came re 
ared or were unworthy of passing ? Such a supposition is simply unnatural. | - 
ink the result is due to the whims of some extra-severe examiners. [four vit ‘ 
be correct, then the best way to avoid a scandal would be for the Bombay ra 
Court to call for the papers and get them examined by experienced exami. 
and then revise the results in the light of this re-examination. The matter 
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yeally serious and well worthy of the attention of the High Court. [A few other 
papers also complain of the highly unsatisfactory result of the examinations in 
question, and call the attention of the authorities concerned to the matter. The 
Yajdén Parast (141), in its issue of the 31st March, suggests that the standard of 
marks for passing the examination should be lowered to 50 per cent. and that care 
should be taken about the length and severity of the question-papers. The Ahmed- 
abad Times (85), in its issue of the 2nd April, remarks that if Government think 
that the number of High Court and District Pleaders is already large, they should 
hold the examination every alternate year instead of annually, and thus save 
the poor candidates needless trouble and expense. } 


7 48. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 1st April, calls the atten- 
tion of the High Court of Bombay to the percentage of passes in the recent High 
Court Pleaders’ Examination, remarks that the examiners were unusually 
severe this year; and hopes that the matter will be investigated by the Chief 
Justice and the Judges of the High Court. 


49. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 5th April, says that distress 
prevails among the poor agricultural population in 

The Surat District Board several parts of the Surat District, particularly in the 
Ta "s “sre —— Pardi, Bulsar and Mandvi Talukas, on account of the 
cultural population, failure of the later rains, that this distress is certain 
to increase as the hot season advances, that there is a 

long time between this and the next crop is gathered, and that cholera has 
already broken out in the district. The Jdme therefore hopes that the Surat 
District Board will at once open relief-works in the different parts of the district 
in the interests of the distressed. 


50. The Sudhakar (62), in its issue of the 30th March, states that Khdan- 


Scarcity of water in Khén- desh is suffering from a great scarcity of water, calls 


pr the attention of Government to the signs of distress 
a appearing in the province, and suggests that early 
measures be adopted to ward off the impending danger. 


51. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 31st March, complains of the incon- 
venience which passengers on board coasting steamers 
Inconvenience suffered by plying between Ratnagiri and Bombay suffer through 
"sc 08 3 ao the carelessness and negligence of the steamer autho- 
bay and Ratndgiri _  rities, who have hitherto lent no ear to the representa- 
tions made to them. It says that the passengers having 
taken tickets are obliged to wait sometimes for a week for a steamer which will 
carry them to their destination, and that they must trudge on to the bandar 
everyday in the heat of the sun to see whether a steamer has accommodation 
and can take them up. The paper attributes this negligence to want of compe- 
ition, there being only one steamer company, and urges on Government to make 
immediate inquéries into this complaint of long standing and see that the poor 
passengers are better treated. 


62. In noticing the long debate on the defective regulations concerning 
a TSO . persons affected with leprosy in Bombay at the first 
Bombay suggested." -meetingof the new Bombay Municipal Corporation, the 
ee Bombay Samdchér (91), in its issue of the 6th April, 
says:—The amendment moved by Mr. Bamanji Pestanji Master to the effect 
that Government be requested to take legislative action authorizing the police 
to remove lepers to an asylum to be built and maintained by the Corporation 
Was appropriate and should have been adopted. In the absence of such an 
asylum, the action taken by the authorities will only remove the evil of leprosy 
one place to another. If the Corporation be unwilling to undergo the 
©xpense of the asylum at once, the convenience afforded by tha Allbless Leper 
Asylum at Trombay should be availed of. It is. not right that Bombay should 
a exposed to the evil of leprosy until a leper law is enacted by the Supreme 
véernment for the whole of India, as it is not known when that will be done 
- of what nature that law would be. [The Jdme Jamshed (108) and the 
tibdre Soddgar (87 ), in their respective issues of the same date, express 
similar sentimenta 
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53. The Pandit (159), in its issue of the 5th April, says :—We are sorry tp 
find that some commanding officers are still trying to 
Alleged discouragement of discourage our charitable work of supporting mil}. 
so) Graken ie . putin | tary orphans. We do not understand why they should 
ing — 7 do so, when others are encouraging it as far as they can, 
es ited ‘We have received a letter from one of our subscribers to 
the effect that he has been threatened by his commanding officer that he would be 
tried by a court-martial if he continued to subscribe to the Pandit. We hope the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay will make enquiries into the matter 
po the commanding officers not to discourage the cause of helples 
orphans. 


54. In noticing the imposition of a dog-tax in the military cantonments 

of the Bombay Presidency except Aden, the Jéme 

Imposition of adog-tax im  Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 4th April, says :— 
= 7 for eng at The new tax is not likely to lessen the evil of hydro- 
aa" 7 phobia, but will add a good round sum to cantonment 
funds. The execution of the order annually issued by 

the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, for the destruction of dogs straying on the 
public roads is also ineffectual in lessening the mischief committed by rabid 
dogs and hurts the feelings of a portion of the Native community and some- 
times leads to the poisoning of quiet and well-behaved animals, whose owners 
are much irritated at the wanton destruction of their pets. The best remedy for 
the prevention of mischief by rabid dogs is the use of the muzzle, and it is certainly 
strange that the police do not-compel owners of dogs to take the precaution of 


muzzling them. 


55. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 4th April, refers to the 

paucity of the police force in Bombay, observes that 

The necessity for strength- there is a glaring disproportion between the populs- 
ening the Bombay police ti , ° | 

Peg on of the town and its police and that the present 

_ police force is totally inadequate for the purpose of 

protection, and urges on Government the necessity for sanctioning the proposals 
submitted to them by Colonel Wilson, the Commissioner of Police. 


56. The Svadesh Bandhu (186), in its issue of the 8rd April, complains of 

_ the increase in the number of murders in the Kair 

Complaint against the Kaira istrict, and of the dilatoriness of the local police in the 

" . discharge of their duties, which it thinks is due to want 

of proper supervision by the district authorities, says that thefts are frequently 
committed, and draws the attention of Government to the matter. 


57. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 27th March, refers to the fire 

in the village of Undara, two miles from Mahudha, 

uw Be ent Pn ainst the on the last Holi holiday, when about 22 houses wer? 

— burnt down, complains of the local police having 

been remiss in the performance of their duty of helping to extinguish the fire 

though information was received by them in Mahudha only one hour after the 

occurrence, and remarks that if the Mahudha police had been present at the 
scene of fire, pillage would have been prevented. 


58. The same newspaper refers to the death in Mahudha of a sepoy named 
bn _ —Nathu, who was struck with a brick on the face by 
The celebration of the Holi ome budmash on the last Holi holiday while the Hol 


we procession was moving about, and says that pieces of 
wood were stolen by some evil persons on the occasion of the festival and that ” 
celebration of the Holi should either be stopped or the leading persons shou! 
be required to furnish securities for good behaviour during the festival. Itad# 
that the stoppage of the festival is not likely to wound the religious feelings ° 
the people, but on the contrary will check immorality. 7 


é 
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Part IT.— Legislation. 


59. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 30th March, says :—Unless the 
mill-owners and employers of labour in this country 


Extension of the English ook about them, and that also without any unnecessary 
Factories’ Act to India disap- 


loss of time, we are very much afraid that the Eng- 
oe f cotheg arree ry om. lish Factories’ Act will be forced down the throat of 
mented upon. this country in a very short time. There is a deter- 
) mined and deliberate, attempt, under the veil of: 
philanthropic and sympathetic feeling, inspired by men whose names need not 
he mentioned, to handicap the working of Indian mills and factories. The last 
Lancashire deputation that waited upon the Secretary of State for India on the 
22nd instant threw off even this thin disguise of philanthrop,, and boldly 
demanded that the factory laws of India should be assimilated with those of 
England. Lord Cross tried to put a bold face on the matter, but he is not a 
very strong man, and if the Lancashire agitation spreads, it is possible that he 
may have to reconsider the question. Now there is every chance that the cry 
of free-trade will be raised at a pinch, and Lancashire will demand that Bomba 
should work her mills on the same conditions as any English city. This is a 
preposterous demand, and yet the Lancashire people are not overrating their 
powers at all. If they did, they would have never made such a shameful 
attempt to force their own legislation upon this country. An Indian Factories’ 
Act must be greatly different from the English Act. There are local causes of 
great difference which must be considered. The Lancashire agitators will say 
that there should be uniformity. ‘The reply is, when there is diversity in every- 
thing else between the two peoples, how can there be uniformity in the regulation 
of labour? ‘The class whose interests are so seriously menaced by Lancashire 
are wealthy men and can stand up for their cause. Let them foresee the danger 
and open their purses for counter-agitation. If we take our laws from jealous 
Manchester and Lancashire, then all hope of progress may be abandoned and we 


may as well leave the field clear for the philanthropic firms of Manchester and 
Lancashire. _ 


60. The Shri Shivdjz (60), in its issue of the 29th March, commenting on 
ae ee the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill, remarks that the 
Village Sanitation Bil. Pill requires to be modified to a large extent and that 
~ to avoid misconception of its scope and object and to 

prevent abuse of authority when its provisions will be put in operation, three 
things must be done; firstly, it should be distinctly and unequivocally stated 
that the Act is to apply to places where the people are not able or willing or 
‘neglect to take the ordinary sanitary precautions without Government pressure ; 
secondly, the duties and functions of the people in respect of sanitation should be 


ert defined ; and thirdly, what constitutes insanitation must be clearly set 
orth. 


61. In connection with the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill, the Bombay 
Samdchir (91), in its issue of the 8rd April, says:—No provision is made in 
the Bill in the case of a “sanitary board’ failing to perform its duties 
properly, but there is little doubt that it will be left to the discretion of 
the District Collector what to do under the circumstances, who is also 
clothed with power to nominate a “committee’’ and a “sanitary board.” 
The Collector, however, holds even now such great powers that the public 
esires them to be curtailed to a great extent and would view with alarm 
any proposals tending to give him any more authority over the illiterate 
rural population. From the Bill it seems that the Honourable Sir Raymond 
Vest, the framer of it, does not possess sufficient knowledge of the real 
condition of the villages and the villagers, and the proposed law is likely to 
disturb the peaceiul condition of the rural population, without its benefiting by 
the change that the measure will bring about. If it be indispensable to enact a 
; W for the sanitation of villages, the same should be more simple and less harsh 
a the present Bill. Itshould be of such a nature as would make the villagers 
P ect sanitation by themselves, while the authorities should confine their inter- 

‘rence to advice and assistance whenever they were required. To achieve 


8 object successfully it is desirable that further information and suggestions 
CON 2026 : : 
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should be collected, and this may be done by translating the Bill into the different 
vernaculars of the presidency, distributing the translations throughout the 
different provinces and calling for suggestions from leaders of the various com. 
munities. [The Suryd Prakdsh (84), in its issue of the 30th March, says that 
it should be clearly stated in the Bill that no patel or Government pensioner 
should be nominated a member of the village sanitary committee, as it thinks it 
sufficient to have one Government officer only on it, that officer being the chair. 
man of the committee. It adds that the Local Boards should be compelled 
,to give their due share to the village sanitary committee instead of the’ latter 
being left to their mercy as in ‘the Bill. | 


Part IIT.—#ducation. 


62. The Mahratia (2), in its issue of the 31st March, writes :—While 
Rao Sathebs and Rao Bahddurs, the leaders of Native 
- The educational policy of society, are incubating a protest against the Bombay 
e Bombay Government G a d d ' 
approved. overnment policy in regard to secondary education, 
the Government is taking time by the forelock and 
ordering the enhancement of fees in some schools and the transfer of others. 
Alt feel that the financial pressure on the Government is at the bottom of the 
measures proposed and that the Government is doing its best so to adjust the 
expenditure as to give the maximum of result with the minimum of money. 
The policy now pursued is the only one which will succeed. The educational 
wants of our people will not be satisfied until private agency comes into 
play. The way to evoke a spirit of self-help is to curtail the amount of external 
help. Of course if the help be withheld at too early a period, imjury will 
result. But looking to the tendencies of the times everywhere, we think that 
the present is not an inappropriate occasion when the Government might make 
an effort to make the high schools paying concerns, applying the money thus set 


free to the purpose of fostering education in other directions, such as primary 
and technical. ‘ 


63. The Poona Vaibhav (48), in its issue of the 31st March, remarks that 

the present policy of increasing the fees in high schools 

sas The educational policy of and making high education costly is calculated to 
e Bombay Government 

Pen meg operate as a heavy tax on the people of this country 

: and is in its operation as injurious as the salt-duty or 

such other taxes on necessaries, education having come to be looked upon as one 

of the necessaries of life. It would be more consonant with justice, continues 

the paper, if Government, instead of taxing the food and the means of subsistence 

of the people of this country, were to direct their attention to reducing the fat 


salaries of European officers and thus satisfy the voracious appetite of the 
Finance Committee. 


64. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 1st April, strongly ds- 
approves of the conduct of Government in transferring the Nagar High School to 
the control of the local Education Society, which is, in its opinion, a virtual 
abolition of the school, and censures the present policy of Government as regards 
high education, as calculated to create a profound dissatisfaction im the 
minds of the public of this presidency and suicidal to the best interests, ol 
Government. The Government, continues the paper, is ruthlessly breaking 
the pledges given to the people since 1854, and it is much to be regret 
that extravagant expenditure in military enterprises should have forced 1t to 
continue in a course which is fraught with'so much discredit to its fair name 
and disadvantage to the public at large. 


65. The Subodh Patrika (16), in itsissue of the 31st March, says :—Village 
: sanitation, about which a Bill is now before the Bom. 

Opening of season schools hay Legislative Council, has indeed powerful enemies 
— oe tered of the ignorance, poverty, prejudice and sectional animositie® 
ps eget le jealousies among the rural population, though mé 
residing in towns are not free from most of these 
ings. We therefore suggest, as a measure of co-ordinate importance, the opé 


of season schools for the instruction of the agricultural population. The 7% . 


feel- 
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has never yet received full justice in the matter of the local cess, levied ostensibly 
for his benefit but much of which is diverted to provincial purposes. Half 
of this cess is meant for education, and, we submit, ought to be spent exclusively 
on the education of those who pay it. The villagers are unable to send their 
children to schools, but if schools are opened at their doors during the slack season 
and at suitable hours of the day, on the model of winter schools in Europe, 
something can be done to remove their ignorance and to pave the way for their 
instruction and enlightenment through verbal addresses and cheap tracfs on all 
topics affecting their interests and on which their ignorance fs such a bar to their 
own welfare and their credulity such a difficulty for the Government. We 
therefore humbly invite the attention of His Excellency the Governor in Council 
to this question at the same time that this law for the sanitation of villages is 
elaborated. ; 


66. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 31st March, says that the 
: introduction of the vernaculars in the Bombay Uni- 
versity curriculum up to the Previous Examination’ 
only is not calculated to improve their status, and 
hopes that the Senate will make the vernaculars a 
subject of study at all the higher examinations and will not stop half-way atthe 
Previous Examination. | 


Introduction of the ver- 
naculars in the Bombay 
University curriculum. 


67. The Rdajyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 2nd April, observes :—The 
students in the Raéjkumdr College, Rajkot, for want 
Complaint against Mr. of proper supervision indulge in vicious practices. 
Macnaghten, Principal, Réj- Arrangements have been made to withdraw the Kolhd- 
kumar College, Rajkot, and ; ' 
agen pur Prince and three other members of his family 
from the College and to place them under an able 
European teacher at Dharwdér. The Bhavnagar Prince, Bhavsing, being 
tired of Mr. Parmdnand Valabhram, a favourite of Mr. Macnaghten, ,the Prin- 
cipal, is willing to live at Dharwar and an arrangement to that effect has already 
been made, as stated by our correspondent at Rajkot. His Highness the Raja 
of Dhréngadra also wishes to withdraw his sons from the College, but Mr. Mac- 
naghten does not allow him to do so. Mr. Macnaghten is said to have used 
pressure to make the Bagasra and Lathi Princes go to Mahdbaleshvar instead of 
to their homes. We consider his conduct towards the Princes under him highly 
objectionable, and request Government to compel him to retire from the service 
on pension. The Rajkumér College is a useless department, and ought either 
to be abolished or reformed and put on a better footing. Its continuance in its 


present condition makes the Princes vicious. Government ought speedily to 
attend to the matter. 


68. The Shri Shivdji (60), in its issue of the 27th March, publishes from a 

The c _ correspondent a letter, in which the writer refers to the 

the gg 7 — > tyranny exercised on the students of the New English 

Poona, eA. 0 ’ School, Poona, by their teachers, states that the students 

are compelled, on pain of dismissal, to attend drill 

classes, to pay subscriptions for the school reading-room, to buy no books but those 

published by the teachers of the school, and complains that real and - effective 
teaching is nil, the teachers being new and inexperienced. 


69. Rdo Saheb V. D. Joglekar, Subordinate Judge of Honavar, writes to the 
| Kannadé Suvdrte (142) in its issue of the 29th March, 
Attitude of the educational to say that the statements made by a correspondent 


Ollcers in Kanara towards : ome , 
Wile edunttie| stan gainst Rio Siheb Ramchandra Hanmant Deshpande, 


Prise in that district, ' Deputy Educational Inspector, Kanara, regarding 
his attitude towards private educational enterprise in 
that district (vide paragraph 41, page 22 of the Report on Native Papers published 
in the Bombay Presidency for the weék ending 16th February 1889) are absurd 
and utterly groundless; while Mr. G. 8S. Nadkarni, manager of the private 
ey at Hondvar, writes to the same newspaper of the 5th April to say that Rdo 
heb Joglekar’s letter seems to be evidently an attempt to defend the Deputy 
Ucational Inspector and not a statement “in the cause of truth.” - 


94. 
Part 1V.—Uunicipalities. 


70. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 31st March, writes -—It 
hip ilies ibid is something to know that so responsible an authorit 
of the Bombay Municipality. 28 the Municipal Commissioner describes the lighting 

| arrangements for Bombay as “ disgraceful,”’ addin 
that for Europeans Bombay consists only of Malabar Hill and the Queen’s Roa 
and leaving it to be inferred that a good deal of the town remains to be accounted 
for. This is an admirable way of putting it, and the only pity is that it was not 
so put by a non-official and Native member of the Municipal Corporation. 


71. The Broach Samdchdr (93), in its issue of the 4th April, complains 

of the dilatoriness of the local authorities in takine 

A suggestion to the Bom- vigorous and timely measures for the prevention of 

bay Government to appoint @ Gholera and of its consequent virulence, says that 
commission of medical men 3 ; ; 

to find out the causes of the Government should take notice of it, that the people 

‘prevalence of cholera in are terror-stricken, and that some of the inhabitants 

Broach. have given up their daily avocations, requests the 

Bombay Government to speedily appoint a commission 

of .medical men to find out the causes of the permanence of cholera in Broach, 


and remarks that until this is done the epidemic will not be rooted out. 


72. The Gujardt Mitra (78), in its issue of the 3lst March, says :—If 
oS a break-down of a municipal corporation is announced — 
A suggestion in connection anda president resigns, the Government may try the 
with, the appointment of Edina! ; . 
municipal presidents. ollowing experiment. The Government may ask the 
members of a municipality to mention, say, three 
names from among them as being, in their opinion, fit to exercise the 
functions of a president—the majority to mention such names with unaii- 
mity. One of the names should be at least official. The majority to bind 
themselves to follow the lead of any more capable person whom the Gov- 
ernment may be pleased to sort out from the three names tendered. From 
such a president the Government may call for a half-yearly report as to the 
manner and efficiency of the working of the corporation and as to the conduct 
of individual or collective members. Any minority or majority would of 
course always have the right of expressing their opinion. If such an exper: 
ment fails, or cannot even be initiated, Government would be fully justified 
in nominating a District Collector as full-power president, whose powers may 
be modified at his own discretion. Spites, jealousies and wranglings cannot 
of course be allowed to undermine the ,course of any public proceedings 
manifestly aiming at what is good and progressive in the interests of the 


community. 


73. The Phaniz (3), in its issue of the 27th March, says :—We notice 

that the municipality of Kardchi took no part in the 

The Kardchi Municipality proceedings connected with His Excellency the Gov- 

SS a nd ie ernor’s visit to this province. On the first occasion 

rab 7 y ~ that His Excellency Lord Reay visited Karachi an 

: address of welcome was presented asa matter of course 

by the municipality, but that seems scarcely any reason why the municip 

commissioners should not be permitted to welcome His Excellency once more. 
It is to be trusted that the omission is not intentional. 


74. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 3lst March, says‘— 
That law-makers should not be law-breakers is a max! 

The Surat rer ce as old as the world. It is equally true that they 
and the removal of me *" should not allow others to break the law. The Com- 


kuvas. vest U 4 
missioner, Northern Division, seems to have forgotten 


- this principle, when in reply to a reference made to him by the president of the 
Surat Municipality in connection with the petition signed by nearly ten 
thousand people anent the khdlkuva (underground privies) khatpat a8 y 
whether the municipality was legally authorised to serve notices on the people 
to fill up their 4hdlkuvas, he wrote that the commissioners should push 9 
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their threats until a test case is brought before a civil court. This is a very 
nice piece of advice, indeed. Ifthe municipality fail to make out its case 
and be obliged to pay heavy damages, it is certain that it will be sued for a 
large series Of the illegal acts which, following the advice of the Commis- 
sioner, it will have done. Itis strange that a high responsible Government officer 
gs the Commissioner, in a hurry to carry out a reform on which he has set his 
heart, should ignore the law and advise a municipality placed under him to do 
the same until it finds itself acting illegally. If there be a fiaw in the law as it 
exists now, Which would hinder the municipality in carrying out the scheme, 
he should get it amended, if possible. 


"5. The same newspaper says :—At a time when the Government is all for 
stringent economy and takes advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to curtail its expenses, our civic fathers, over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness, play fast 
and loose with the people’s money, though they have to carry out many costly 
schemes to improve the sanitary condition of the city. They cannot deny that 
every rupee saved at the present time would stand them in ‘good stead in the 
future. ‘When possessing this knowledge they do not use it, their conduct 
becomes highly reprehensible. It isa pity that quite recently they should 
have done an act: which is absolutely illegal, arbitrary and disgraceful. We 
refer to the offhand manner in which the last Monday’s meeting gave away the 
contract for supplying carts and bullocks to the old contractor for the next three 
years at the current high rates. According to the usual practice, a public notice 
ought to have been issued and tenders asked for, at least two months before the 
expiration of the present contract which ends on the last day of this month, The 
managing committee had sent’ this matter to be disposed of by the general body 
in January last; but asif there was a predetermination: somewhere that the 
contract should be continued indefinitely, it was not brought up for discussion 
till the day of the expiration of the contract and of the existence of the present 
corporation, The corporation has been, we think, guilty of the most shameless 
and disgraceful jobbery and nepotism. We are quite averse to any Government 
interference, but the present case is such that if the Collector interfered and set 
the matter right, we should not be displeased. It-would be a kind of warning to 
the corporation and would in future save a good deal of money to the ratepayers. 
Better even than any Government interference ywould he a civil suit by a rate- 
payer to recover damages from the members who have voted in favour of 
giving the contract in this most illegal and arbitrary manner. 


A complaint against the 
Surat Municipality. 


@-: 


16, The Dhdrwér Vritt (27), in its issue of the 4th April, writes :—Dhdrwar | 

fii we, is in the very throes of water-famine, and yet the 

IP airy Mad water in Dhar-  Jo¢al municipality does not awake to the danger which 
e inaction of the : ) ; 

local municipality. threatens the inhabitants of the place. The commis- 

: sioners seem to be totally indifferent about this crying 

want and undertake works of doubtful utility for which the inhabitants of the 

place do not care at all. Itis the duty of Government to enquire carefully and 

immediately into this distressful state of things, and to urge upon the muni-— 
cipality the necessity for taking timely measures to lessen the intensity of the 

impending danger. 


Part V.—Native States, - 


77. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 3lst March, observes :—The Political 
Se ae Agent has become now-a-days a source of much annoy- 
Political Agencies in India, 22¢e and petty tyranny to the court to which he js 
- ——s ageredited. This official is entrusted with large powers 
and immense discretion, the dyties appertaining to his office are not defined 
~ it-has often been found that he plays into the hands of some wire-puller or 
a intriguer at the court of a Native Raja, Whether inactive and silent specta- 
Fes the events in a Native State or a dashing, diplomatic and bvfsy political 
he cer, he is of no use to the court to which heissent and his post might safely 
‘ ® abolished, and this abolition would effect a large saving in these hard times 
none would be the worse for it. | 
Cox 202 7 re 
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78. Writing on the Native States of K4thiawar, the Indian Spectator (1), 
ae . in its issue of the 31st March, observes :—We may say 
The Loge hone sa that these States have either too little or too much of 
Sosihay a ee British interference. ‘The Government runs from one 
is extreme to the other in most cases. It is seldom that 
the right middle course is followed. Misrule, injustice, reckless expenditure, 
— or low intrigue is allowed full play for years. It is now a favourite of the 
Chief, then a nominee of the Political Agent ora person in favour with a 
Councillor, who is permitted to do as much harm as he possibly can under the 
protection of his patron. Complaints are first neglected, then listened to, and 
at last the Government is roused to action. It is now realised that things can. 
not be suffered to go on as hitherto any longer. In short, it is considered time 
for interference. And then the tide runs in the opposite direction. In the 
place of the former policy of so-called non-intervention there is now interference: 
with a vengeance. If previously the Chief had unlimited power to do ham, 
now he has no power left to prevent harm being done to himself or his subjects. 
The Government appoints a person as Diwdn or administrator, who may wield 
all authority and reduce the Chief to a nonentity. One may be excused for 
supposing, in such a case, that the paramount power permits a gross abuse 
of authority for a long time in order to deprive the State of all authority after. 
wards. The paramount power does not mean it, but virtually it often comes 
to that. The fault, really speaking, is more with the political officer on the 
spot. He is expected by Government to represent the affairs of the State i 
their true light from time to time. If the political officer has the confidence o 
the Government and deserves it, the latter should not shirk its duty of bringing 
to bear strong moral pressure on the State, through the Political Agent, 
for the timely removal of the wrong, in whatever form it may exist. ° 


79. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 2nd April, writes :—The 
Pe Bombay Government have resolved to introduce the 
__ His Bxoetleney ord Seay following reforms in Kathidwar, viz., (1) to appoint a 
Fe +n Kéthiéwar. civilian as Political Agent, Kathidwar, instead of a 
military officer ; (2) to abolish the Rajasthdnik court 
in that province ; (3) to abolish the Agency State Vakils; (4) to entrust the 
management of the police to a European officer; (5) to arrange for appeals 
in civil and criminal cages in the States being heard by the High Court. We 
are confident that the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay will introduce 
as many of these reforms as possible. The sufferings of the K4thidwari public 
will not end until the Political Department is replaced by a Collectorate. The 
people of Kathiawar are perfectly satisfied with the just conduct of the Bombay 
Government. There is no other province so intriguing and so roguish as Kathi 
‘war. The conduct of the Government officers there is contemptible. The Rajas 
in the province are mere puppets and their Kérbharis harass their subjects. If 
His Excellency Lord Reay puts an end to this state of things, he will greatly 
oblige the people. | 
80. The Nydya Sindhu (46), in its issue of the Ist April, referring to the action 
| ; o _ of Government in taking from the State of Gwalior 
gat Somes condition of four krors of rupees as a loan and making it bank- 
! rupt, remarks with wonder that Gwalior, which # 
an impartial observer appears to be nearing the course of ruin, appears to Goverl- 
ment as financially sound and that Government seem to take a sort of pleasul 
in the indebtedness of Native States. A Native State in debt to the Suprem 
Government is always, continues the paper, at its mercy and affords excellent 
opportunities for annexation. The Berars furnish an example of a Native Stale 
being annexed on the ground mentioned above. Gwalior should take a 1ess0? 
from the history of that province. It would conduce to the welfare of Gwalior 
if it walked in the footsteps of the late JayAjir4o Mahérdja, reduced its expe? 
diture and maintained a strict equilibrium between its revenue and expenditure 
81. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its* issue of the 
_- 2nd April, says :—His Highness the Jam of Navénagt 
His Excellency Lord Reay ig a simple-minded erson who takes little interest} | 
requested to take measures 10 the administration of his State, being always engtsm 
of hb eines Cl. with personal comfort and pleasures. His — be 
is surrounded by a number of ill-advisers, 10 WA 


~/ 
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3s very pliant and who deserve to be driven away from his company. The several 
Piwdns who have been supplied to him, one after another, by the Political 
‘Agency, have not proved successful administrators, and the State is steeped in 
heavy debt and outlawry is rampant. Itis therefore to be hoped that His Ex- 
cellency the Governor will duly consider the situation, and will appoint in the 
interests of His Highness and his subjects an educated, able and energetic 
‘person as‘ Diwdn and drive away the large number of ill-advisers by whom 
His Highness is surrounded. 

* g9. The Kadthidwddi (80), in its issue of the 2nd April, disapproves of the 


rumoured intention of Government to shortly instal 


His Highness the Rina of the Porbandar Prince on the throne instead of foo 
Porbandar and a request to 


the Bombay Government. ing the present Rana with powers, thinks the change 

| to be injurious to His Highness the Rana, pities him, 
remarks that he has fallen a victim to the displeasure of certain British officers 
owing to his independent conduct, and strongly recommends Government to 
make further enquiries before taking the contemplated step in order to know 
the real truth. 


83. The Rdjyabhaki (126), in its issue of the 2nd April, gives a further 


-  Instalment of the petition prepared by its editor and 
The — hd ~_ prin proprietor for presentation to His Excellency Lord 
Stsies °' prepared by the Reay on behalf of the people and Native Princes of 
ier and proprietor of the Kdthiawdr, exposes the bad and immoral conduct of 
Rajyabhakt newspaper for His Highness the Thakor of Bhavnagar, refers to the 
presentation ha Hie 7 alleged trumped up case against a woman named 
yency tore’ Meny on SS Rédha and Chhagan Sundarji in 1886, to the expen- 
| diture of three lakhs of rupees on a prostitute named 
Kaisar now with the Thakor as a qvfeen, to the present to her of a garden yield- 
ing a large income, to the endeavours that are being made to present a first-class 
village named Jira to her and to the Thdkor having forced some persons con- 
nected with him to marry the sisters of Kaisar, and remarks that the people and 
the Rénis of Bhavnagar are displeased with these things, and requests His 
Excellency Lord Reay to prevent this waste of public money, to prevent dis- 
sensions in the State, tg remove the persons preying upon it, and in short to take 
measures for the welfare of the State and its people. | 


84. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 4th April, publishes a 

Ses letter from its Kolhapur correspondent, in which he 
Peis Re By i Ma says that that State has been the scene of a series, of 
- gua aaa horrible crimes within the short space of two or three 
| months, and that such a state of things is apt to be 
interpreted as a sad example of the incompetence of the present administration. 
He adds that looking to the present situation of Native States it is impos- 
sible to say that responsibility for insecurity of life ends with the local admi- 
nistration and does not extend to the paramount power, and hopes that Govern- 


ment will ere long direct its attention to Kolhapur and scrutinize the state of 
aifairs there. : | , 


85. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 1st April, publishes a letter 
— . from an Akalkot correspondent in which the Chief of 
Akalkot of the Chief of that State is much praised for his attention to State 
: affairs and his readiness to satisfy the wants of his 
subjects. The Chief, states the paper, has abolished certain obnoxious taxes 
in his State and thereby gained the approbation of the Supreme Government. 
He is always to be seen going about his province and visiting and examining 
schools. In short, he promises to be a model ruler. 


GOVIND B. LAGHA'TE, 
° Acting Reporter qn the Native Press. 
| New Secretariat, Bombay, | 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
16th April 1889. 
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” (For the week ending 6th April 1889.) 
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Past L.—Polatice and the Public ‘Administration— , 


: Kbkéri: The — circular about the possession of mowra flowers com- 
mented upon ise oe 
Administration of India: The Government policy of — and 
distrust in Natives disapproved... 
Administration of the Bombay Presidency : Alleged jobbery in hi gh 
quarters at the close of Sir James Fergusson’ 3— 
Appointments : 
Mr. Pinhey’s appointment as Fourth Judge, Small Cause Court, 
Bombay, approved 
Remarks on the appointment of Mr. Mahomed Husein Hakim as 
Judge of the Small Cause Court, eae 
The Gujarati x. 3 és 
The Rast Goftar ... 
Suggestion to His Excellency Lord Reay i in connection with the 
appointment of Mr. Hakim as Judge, Small Cause Court, 
Karachi ; 
Suggestions regarding the appointment of a successor to the late 
Colonel Watson, Political Agent, Kéthiawar 
Budget for 1889-90: 
Comments upon the — — 
The Guwjardtt ... — ‘ ies 
The Indu Prakash re i. le 
The Kannadé Suvarte ‘ee 
The Rast Goftar... } 
Comments on the remarks made by His Excellency Lord Lansdowne 
with regard to the right of mpernen | in the — 
Discussion on the — criticized .. 
Remarks made in connection with the salt-duty at the discussion 
on the — disapproved ___... 
Coasting steamers plying between Bombay and Goa: Inconvenience 
suffered by passengers on board the— ___.... 4, 
Corruption among Government servants : Alleged corruption prevailing 
in mofussil law courts among lower ministerial officers .. 00s 
Distress and scarcity : 
Scarcity of water in Khandesh .. 
The Surat District Board req uested to open relief-works in aid of 
the distressed agricultural population ... ss 
Duty on Indian silver plate: The English import a disapproved a 
Examinations: The recent Subordinate Judges’ and District Pleaders’ 
Examination held at Bombay : 
The Dnyan Prakdsh ana me 
The Mahratta Se ak ae 
Holi: Celebration of the — in Mahudha ae ecw 
Indian Legislative Councils : 
Comments on the announcement about the annual budget being 
discussed in the Supreme Legislative Council __... 
Remarks on the Earl of Dufferin’s proposals aboat the reform of 


the — 
The Guwaratt... 
The Indian Spectator 
The Indu Prakdsh 
The Rast Goftdr ... 
The Suryodaya a. 

The Earl of Dufferin’s proposals for the reform of the — considered 
as a result of the Indian National Congress movement and His 
Excellency Lord Lansdowne’s expected statement about them 
awaited with great interest 

he proposed concession of the annual discussion of the budget esti- 
mate and the right of interpellation in the Supreme Legislative 
Council commented upon .... see ‘ee vai 
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Paar I.—Politice and the Public Administration—(continued) 


Indian National Congress : | 
Sir John Gorst’s reply in connection with the — publications 
approved 
The circular of the Government ‘of India prohibiting their servants 
from taking part in collecting subscriptions for political move- 
ments commented upon :. 
The Gwarat Mitra ae eee eos 
The Phen 06 sss oo oe 
The Shri Shivaji... : 
Judicial matters: Criticisms on the alleged leniency of the sentence 
passed upon two European convicts who hg escaped from the 
Calcutta jail ‘a oes sys 
Lepers : ‘Segregation of — i in Bombay suggested: eo, ev 
Military matters : 
. Alleged discouragement of the work of the Native Military Orphan: 
age by commanding officers 
Imposition of a dog-tax in the military cantonments of the Bombay 
Presidency criticized: 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s lecture on selection : Remarks on the advice given 
* in —to the natives of India regarding political movements 
Obituary notice: Expression of deep regret at the death of Mr. J ohn 
Bright, M.P.: 
The Gwarati... 
The I. sathe Spectator. 
The Indu Prakdsh 
The Mahrdtta ... 
The Rast Goftdr ... 
Parties given to Mr. and Mrs, Sheppard at Surat: The — and LM. Crawley- 
Boevey, the Collector of that town ‘es 
Police : 
A complaint against the Mahu dha - ~~ 
A complaint against the Kaira— 
The necessity for strengthening the Bombay—force 
Pablic Service : 
' A complaint against the Political Agent, Rewa KA4ntha 
A request to His Excellency Lord Reay to enquire into the case of 
the Acting Registrar of the Small. Be Court, Karachi a 
-Réo Bahdédur Déiiba Gang4ji of the Bombay — and the — 
of a sword to him by Government... 
The conduct of Mr. Candy, Collector of Shelépur, i in n rejecting a 
_ Brdéhman candidate's application for employment and his remark 
thereon approved | 
Rain-betting in Bombay : Legislative, action pri} aved for for the e suppression | 
of the evilof—__... 5 = 
Retrenchment in public expenditure : 
A suggestion to reduce the emoluments of the Viceroy’s office 
A suggestion to cut down high salaries of European officials . 
Sper of judicial and executive functions: A recommendation for 
the— ... 
Suspension of, and proceedings against, Mr, A. 7. Crawford, O.S.: The 
Honourable K. T. Telang’s telegram to the London Times on the 
subject of the Crawford case approved 


eee ee¢e@ 


Past 11.—Legislation— 


*» Bombay Village Sanitation Bill: Comments on the — 
The Shro Shavdjt eee 
The Bombay Samachar... 

Factory legislation for India: Extension of the English Factory Act 


to India disapproved and the eee § = ee merchants 
commented upon 


Part IIl.—Educatron— 


Bombay University : Introduction of the vernaculars in the — curriculum . 


Educational officers in Kanara: Attitude of ba -—— towards private 
schools in that district — ie 


Educational policy of the Bombay Government : 
Approval of the — . ,; 
Condemnation of the. _ 

The Dnydn.Prakash. | 
The Poona Vaibhav 


Past I11.—Hducation—(continued). 


‘New English School, Poona: Compulsory system i in the —condemned .. 

Réjkumér College, Réj kot: Complaint against Mr. Macnaghten, Prin- 
cipal, —,and its management... 08 

Season schools: Opening of — for the instruction of the agricultural 
population recommended obs ove 


Past 1V.—Mumicipalitres — 


Bombay: The lighting arrangements of the — Municipality see 

Broach: A suggestion to the Bombay Government to appoint a com- 
mission of medical men to find out the causes of the iesecaaee of 

cholera in — 

an Scarcity of water in—and the inaction of the local munici- 

ty «0. 

Karéchi : The — Municipality and the recent visit of His Excellency 
Lord Reay to that town ve 

Municipal presidents: A suggestion in connection with the ‘appointment 


Oil=—= eee eee ece eee 


Surat: 
A complaint against the — Municipality ... o 
The — Municipality and the removal of the khalkuvds ... 


Parr V.—Native States— «+ 


Akalkot: Praise of the Chief of — eee 
Gwalior: The financial condition of — 
Jamnagar: His Excellency Lord Reay requested to take measures to 
improve the administration of the — State .. eee “ 
Kolh4pur: Crime in — and a complaint against the authorities ace 
Native States of Kathidwar : 
His Excellency Lord Reay and the introduction of reforms in 
Kaéthidwdér __... ~— - eae 
‘The — and the Government of Bombay oes . 
The people and the —and a petition prepared by the editor and 
proprietor of the Rajyabhakt newspaper for presentation to His 
Excellency Lord Reay on their behalf ve av 
Political Agencies : A suggestion to abolish —in India... ose 
Porbandar: His Highness the Rana of — and a men © to the _—— 
Government or oes 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication, — 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian Spectator... - “ ...| Bombay 
» Mahratta .. bbe ‘ee oss »--| Poona ... on re ‘ 
4, Phoenix sa: ' ...| Karachi " Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sirva- : 
janik Sabha . Rt “i .».| Poona... . .».| Quarterly 
»» sind Times i ee Bi-weekly 


- AN@Lo-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra ‘ee 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnydénoday4 _a.. 
Dnyan Prakash . 
Indu Prakash ... 3 
Jagad-hitechchhu we ies ins i isa wad 
eeere CUIBION ui, see cen tee ws a Bi-Weekly 
Prabhakar oe “a ne cai : os cf ive 
Subodh Patrika ... ae cas ‘is ° 4...) Weekly. ... 
Sudharak aan ae ae ‘ iis cus | Do. 
Telagu Mitré ee gu ose] Bi ia oe 
Vartdhar ... Jo. 


MARATHI. 


The Arunoday3 . 
» A’ryAvart 
P) Bakul eee 
» Belgaum Saméchér 
s Chandénshu_... 
x orm _ 
" itragupta one 
Dhérwar Vritt si as ‘ie — se 
Py ee a a ee ee Sena ie 
»_.radéri.... a ua - Poona... vs 
» Ganga Lahari ... ... +o ...| Nasik . 
» Hindu Punch ... ai - i Thana. .. es 
»  Hitechchhu a ee 
» Holkar Sark4r Gazette . a a ...| Lndore... a 
» Jagadédarsh 6 .. ows = Ahmednagar ... 
» Jagan MitrA  .. se nee. wee Ratnagiri — aoe 
ee ee mar | eer 
» Kérwér Saméchér oi a ...| Karwar 
» Kesari_,,. va me 
e» Kh&ndesh Chitragupta .. rig oa se ae os 
» Khdndesh Vaibhav ... .- ka = ou se 
» Mahér4shtra Kokil es ee oo ‘Sétéra... ae a Monthly chs 
» Mahéréshtré Mitré  ... «.. «| Dow. - .| Weekly ... 
>> Mahédrdshtra Vritt ee eee eee Do, dae eee ee Do. eee 
» Nagar Samfchér... ...  ..- — «s.| Ahmednagar... cae | ees 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


it —— 


Numbher of 


Copies issued 


MARA'THI—continued. 


The NA&sik Vritt ies 


9) 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
» 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Nyay& Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra . 
‘Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna’ ... 
Pratod 


——— 


..| Nasik ... 


.| Ahmednagar ne 
..| Pandharpur ... 


a Pooma ... 
..| Jalgaon 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen ‘Mésik 


Pustak 
Raéghava Bhushana 
Ramdas... ies 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra 
Saty& Shodhak ... 
Satys Sudha ss ,. 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak .. 

Vidya Vilds oi 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittadhdra 
Vrittamdala 

Vritiasér ... 

Vritt Sudha 
Vyapédrottejak 


ANGLO-GOJARA TI. 


Din Mani ... 
Dny&n Sudha 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
K4éthi4wadi 
Kathidwar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhb4r 
Sury4 Prakash 


 Gusara’t. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


99 
99 
99 
99 
9? 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
” 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 


Akhbare Khambéyat 
Akhbére Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A'ryi, Dharm Prakésh 


A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak 2 


Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra... 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prakash ... 
Chakravak is 
Chandraprakash .. 
Détardun .. 

Deshi Mitr% 
Dny4Anoday& sce 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Duniyd4d4d 
Fursad__... 

Gap Sap ... 
Gavkiheh 


Gujarat Monthly Journal, 


Gul Afshan 
Hindusthén 

J&me Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra ... 
Kaira Vartamdén .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _... 
KA4side Mumbai . 
Kelavni ... 


Khambat Samdchér 


Kohinur ... ees 
Madhamékh vos 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 

Nure Elam 


Baru ... 
Isl4mpur 


Poona... 


ia BE sac 


a Bijapur 
.| Bombay 


..| Poona .. 


a Ratnégiri 


...| Karwar 
isi — 
...| Poona .. 
..| Satara .. 


a «re 
..| Thana... 


| Vengur la 


...| Karad .. 
* Kolh&pur 


...| Bombay 
wee} Dhar ... 
eel DALAIA.- 
a ae 

.| Satara ... 


pe Bombay 


.| Broach... 


ee Ahmedabad vs 
..| surat ... 


| Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay 


Surat 


oe Ahmedabad - 


Wadhwan 


a Rajkot 


Bombay 


..| Surat 


Do. 


..| Ahmedabad ... 


os Ahmedabad - 
.| Dohad .. v4 


pa y ‘es 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
.| Bombay © 


"| Nadié 


- Bombay 


Do. 


% Baroda - 


ie Cambay 


Wadhwdn 


rae Jundgad 


.| Bombay 


..| Surat ... 


Do. 


Bombay 


it Fortnightly 


...| Weekly “— 
...| Fortnightly 
re Bi-weekly 


ra Monthly : 


Do. 


te Fortnightly 
| Weekly .,. 
.| Monthly ... 


Do. 


.-.{ Weekly . 
ee) ae 
eee = “oan 
...| Weekly .. 


Do. 


‘ Tri-weekly 


aw 


Names of Newspapers. 


GusARA TI—continued. 


The Nydyadarshak 
Parsi Punch 
Parsi Tikakar 
Praja Mata 
Praja Mitra vse 
Rajyabhakta__... 
Samsher Bahaédur 
Satya Mitra coe 
Satyavakta 
Satyodaya ‘ee nee 
Saurashtra Darpan sui 
Shrimali Shubhechchhak 
Stri Bodh ... ‘es ea 
Stri Sadbodh Ratn&i__... be oa pre ee ; 
Subodh Prak4sh ... ae isi jaan i ee ee 
Svadesh Bandhu ... ‘x a ...| Ma i ...| Weekly ... 
Svadesh Vatsal ... bes ka a mba: ‘He ...| Monthly ... 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ius se ee ou ee Ge 
Vidny4n Vilas “ “we ‘i ; 
Vidya Mitra 
Yajdan Parast 


99 
99 
9 
99 
99 
99 
9 
”? 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
> | 


ANGLO-K.A’NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... 
Ka'N ARESE. 


The Chandroday& oe 
» Havyak Subodh ... 
, Karndtak Patra ... 
» Rasik Ranjini 
» satya Vritt 


ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 
The Girv4n& Tarangini a ee ae ee see! Fortnightly 
HinpDl. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... ion i a ee ---| Fortnightly © 
» Brahma Patrika ... - was si es | Monthly ... 
» Ratnaprakash Ratlém ... bn on si -»o| Weekly ... 


’) Sugrihini see eee eee eee ees | see cee Monthly eee 


Urpo. 


The Akhbdre Ratan Prakdsh Ratlém i ha ...| Weekly .« 
Charkhari Akhbar a es ‘ii sas ...| Fortnightly 
Dhar State Gazette a én . 

Eh-ti-shamul Akhb4r Jhowra ... 
Kushful Akhbar... a me 


PERSIAN. 
The Iklil ... — cis 


EnGuLisH, Mara’tHI anD HInpI. 
The Pandit a 


MaRa’'THI AND Gusaka’TI. 
The Baroda Vatsal_... : 


_Urpvu anp Persian. 
The Khayir Khahe Isl4m ...  ... ...| Bombay ‘ Monthly ... 


SINDI- 

The Mtawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi ove | Weekly ...00 0 «.: 360 
99 Muin-ul-Islém eee eee eve ° Do. eve . Do. oe 3 200 
» Sind Sudhér oc a ee ee ee cc DO. ove 500 


Notes, —A., ; —— ? 
| which are ee ge main from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


B. The names of N ews in itali 
papers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Piper in the above list is printed in benaicete after the oni. = 


Ofte) The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that ap he in the 


S . ° . 
g List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar ong a (SI 
% is the last letter of a word, the accent is lett out, and the short a(3{ = wu in gun) is, to prevent pn. Pett Yo 
heh at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 


ith amor tary to complete the pronunciationof a word, avin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. . che 


eature of this system is that when the 


Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 11th April, writes :—In the 
_., . ; compact entered into by Great Britain with Germany, 
de mgenne he ,, the former seems to have been entirely oblivious of the 
Zanzibar an eearas them,» interests of its Indian subjects who reside in Zanzibar 
— for the purposes of trade. The Indian merchants have 
t interests at stake in that part of the world, and the activity of the Germans 
on the Zanzibar coast has resulted in great loss to them. The apathy shown by 
the British Government at these losses has been almost scandalous, and it is only 
recently that some attention seems to have been drawn to the subject. The 
Germans, too, perhaps thought that they had gone too far and Captain Wissman 
has given assurances of safety and protection to the Indian merchants. Surely 
it seems rather strange that peaceful merchants trading under British protection 
should require to be assured of safety by a German officer. 


9. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 18th April, says:—The | 
British-Indian traders on the Zanzibar Coast did not 
Losses suffered by the Bri- discard or oppose the German authorities, and yet 
tish-Indian voy age a their places of abode were bombarded without giving 
orn a them previous notice of the bombardment as required 
by the principle of international law, and much valu- 
able property belonging to them was destroyed either by fire or pillage by 
Arab badmashes. And still the British Government has not come forward to 
obtain compensation for them from the German Government. Thus the Britigb- 
Indian traders have been reduced to a most pitiable condition and are left with- 
out redress. Certainly it does not bécome the British Government to refuse to 
obtain compensation for its wronged subjects. The Foreign Office ought not to 
be lax in the due protection of the interests of the Indian subjects of the English 
Crown. The Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Native merchants of 
Bombay should submit to the Supreme Government a proper representation 
of the injustice done to the Indian traders on the Zanzibar Coast and make 
due efforts to obtain justice for the ruined traders. 


3. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—The 

construction of a dock for Her Mayjesty’s navy at 

The proposed construction Bombay, it seems, has been in contemplation for some 

ofadock for Her Majesty’s time and in reply to a question put in Parliament it~ 
crn tnd TOmOTED . was stated that “ ending the distribution of expenses 

on the cost thereof. Pp - : P 

between the Imperial and the Indian Governments 
the matter was still under the consideration of both Governments.” If the 
dock were constructed at Gibraltar, Malta, or even in Ceylon, the whole cost 
would be borne by the Imperial Government; but because it is to be located 
at Bombay, a half of it is proposed to be saddled on India. Were a moiety of 
all the Imperial, z.e., the military, naval and political, charges of the Government 
of India borne by England, India could not object to the present proposal ; but 
I the absence of that arrangement the newly proposed burden cannot but be 
considered oppressive. The possessions named above are no doubt small and 
their resources equally so, but that does not affect the principle of the question ; 
for, even in regard to the larger and more, powerful and wealthy colonies like 
anada and Australia, the Imperial Government follows the same policy of 
‘elf-abnegation that it does towards the smaller possessions specified above. It 
8 Only in regard to India that it adopts a hard, exacting and one-sided rule. 
India is certainly a large country, but it is also poor and has already heavy 

burdens to bear. To be sure the Under- Secretary of State for India, from his — 
Place in Parliament the other day, depicted his charge to be overflowing with 
the milk and honey of prosperity, and rapidly increasing prosperity too. But 
We fancy it has not been found easy to spare a slice of this glowingly described 
fe sPerity for the new project of an imperial dock at Bombay, nor has our 
‘nance Minister found it possible to show a surplus in his budget for the new 
‘ear without the aid of income derived from injustice—a fine of more than half 
hain of rupees on local Governments, which must either starve their works or 


taxation under a new name. ‘These and other not very regular shifts, which 
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the Government of India finds itenecessary to adopt in order to make both ends 
meet, do not mean prosperity among its subjects, and can never mean it so lono 
as abnormal burdens are laid on their shoulders, which in fairness ought to be 
atleast equally shared by England.’ 


4, In noticing the circumstances under which.a piece of waste land in the 
village of Bhyndar was presented to Shaikh Abdy) 
Attention of the House of Gaffur, head of the household of Sir James Fergusson, 
illegedBhyndarjobberyatthe £0 the production of salt, as described in the decision 
close of Sir J. Fergusson’s 12 appeal of the Bombay High Court, in the suit Haji 
régime as Governor of Bom- Bakir valad Shaikh Saheb Fakir and others V8.. Shaikh 
bay. Abdul Gaffur and others, the Jame Jamshed (108), in 
its issue of the 10th April, says:—What services did 
Abdul Gaffur render to the public that he was considered entitled by Government 
officers to receive the present of a valuable plot of ground? If he rendered 
valuable service to His Excellency the Governor, the latter should have rewarded 
him from his own pocket and not from the State treasury. Perhaps some special 
‘ circumstances do exist that might remove the impression made by the case on 
the public mind, and hence it is desirable that the House of Commons should 
call upon Sir James Fergusson to explain what they were, if any. 


5. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—There is no 
earthly reason why the Indian financial statement 
The Indian financial state- should always be a voluminous document of inordinate 
——— “ragged length so as to attract none but experts to undertake 
aii oie the labour of going through it at least once. We 
“@ certainly think that for the majority of readers the 
statement can be easily presented in a more simplified form. As things stand 
at present no practical benefit is derived from its publication in the Government 
Gazette. If it is really desired by the Financial Member that his labour 
should result in some instruction to the majority of newspaper readers, it is 
necessary to do away with the cumbrous system of account-keepmg and draw 
up a simple statement of income and expenditure in a compendious and 
instructive form as could be profitably read by all. There would be im that 
case a wider appreciation of the contents of the statement, and the educational 
influence exercised by reading it in the original will be of immense benefit to 
the people as well as to the Government, whose aims and objects are@hany 3 
time misunderstood owing to the scanty information possessed by their cfitics. 


6. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 8th April, says :—The 
a | Indian Finance Minister has either through a ms 
Opinion of Sir D. Barbour «wnderstanding or purposely formed the opinion thst 
on the income-tax assessment : : 
in India commented upon. the small number of appeals against the income-tax 
assessments in Bombay and other places indicates that 
the people of India have been reconciled to this tax. This view is, however, quite 
wrong. The small number of the appeals is owing to the people finding them- 
selves quite helpless to escape the burden of this unpopular tax, and they thert- 
fore silently submit to the evil. The people are really tired of the tax aud 
anxiously desire its abolition. [The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 12th 
April, expresses similar sentiments. | 


7. The Suryodayd (63), in its issue of the 8th April, strongly disapprov 

of the speech of Raja Durga Charan in connecti? 

The salt-duty in India and with the budget statement, and says that his remark 

rd of the Honourable 4s to the salt-duty not being a heavy tax and its in¢- 

urga Charandas in connec- q ; - tonor- 

tion with it commented upon, ence not being oppressive are founded on gross 190" 

ance and selfishness. The paper adds that so long * 

men like the Honourable Durga Charan are in the Viceregal Legislative Council, 

all hope of improvement in the condition of the poor rayat may be abandon . 

that his remarks in connection with the income-tax and its operation have a ™ 

of selfishness about them which is peculiarly his own, and that men who bat 

nothing in common with the people of India, such as Sir William Wedderbur 
take up the cause of the Indian rayat and fight strenuously for him, while 

children of the soil make such shameless remarks as above. 


7 


g. The Mahratia (2), in its issue of the 7th April, writes:—We are 
extremely sorry to find that His Excellency the Viceroy 
is playing rather too much into the hands of the Secre- 
tariat bureaucrats. It is rather too soon in the day to 
be able to pronounce opinions on some of the admittedly knotty questions of the 
Indian administration. ‘he declaration he made about his financial policy is sure 
to draw upon him the unfavourable opinion not only of his Indian subjects but 
his colleagues in Government in the different provinces. His views about the 
administration of the 4bkari laws are not the less open to severe criticism. In 
his speech from the presidential chair the other day he declared hasty opinions 
on three most controversial poimts connected with the administration of the 
Excise Department: Those who have found fault with the abkdri laws and the 
methods of administering them have never argued that. increasing revenue 
necessarily means increasing consumption. What they have urged is that the 
policy of maximum revenue with the minimum of consumption has failed. They 
have been showing that the system is so faulty that not only that it does not 
meet the objects in view but that it exposes Government to unavoidable attacks 
and gives the people just reasons to question their motives. The critics of 
the abkdri laws represent that the d4bk4ri administration should, as early as 
may be practicable, cease to be an Imperial department and that it must be 
provincialised, if not localised, the Government of India requiring that consump- 
tion of the deleterious drug be reduced to the minimum. 


9.° The Suryodayd (63), in its issue of the 8th April, referring to the 
account given’in the Christian papeg Sentinel of the 
The Indian military autho- manner in which the military authorities arrange to 
a oe coe — : supply supply women to soldiers, observes that it is a shame 
vider in India. = S~S*«é«t at the Brritish Government, which makes the loudest 
profession of its rigid morality, should thus degrade it- 
self in the eyes of the Indian public by giving countenance to such immoral 
circulars issued by military officers as have lately seen the light. Although the 
Government has publicly announced that the Contagious Diseases Act is no 
longer in operation and that the practice hitherto prevalent in the Military De- 
partment of supplying women to soldiers shall cease, the evil has not disappeared, 
the orders of Government are not properly executed and the former immoral 
system is in full swing. The paper hopes that Government will imme- 
diately ay attention to this abominable and disgusting conduct on the part 
of the military authorities and prevent its fair name being ineffaceably tarnished. 
[The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the 7th April, says that this public, 
scandal should be stopped and that Parliament should take strict notice of it. 
The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 9th April, writes :—What has become 
of the promise given by the Secretary of State for India in the matter? Is the 
money raised by oppressive taxes imposed upon the people, who are allowed to 
starve, thus utilized ? The Indian National Congress ought certainly to take 
up the matter. For this very reason we do not wish that military men should 
be employed in Political Agencies. When do Government mean to stop such a 
grace? A few other papers also condemn the alleged disgraceful practice of 
supplying prostitutes to European soldiers and wish it to be immediately stopped 
by Government. ] 


10. After expressing great gratitude to His Excellency Lord Reay for 
striking ‘a new path by giving an account to the 
Bing address of His Excel- Bombay Chamber of Commerce of what had been 
7 ag Governor to the done by the Bombay Government to meet the views 
y Chamber of Com- ag bi 
merce, of the mercantile community in effecting desirable 
economies in the administration and in facilitating trade 
by removing impediments, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 13th 
April, says :—If the succeeding Governors explain their administrative measures, 
as Lord Reay has done, much of the misunderstanding that exists in not taking 
the public into confidence would disappear and very healthy relations would | 
arise between the governors and the governed, greatly facilitating the work of 
administration. The Chamber urged Government to effect economy in the 
udministrative expenditure, and His Excellency has shown im his address that 


"€ recommendation has been seriously adopted. The Educational Department 


His Excellency the Viceroy 
and the A’bkari Department. 


™~ 
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has been subjected to such heavy reductions as to leave it on the brink gf | 
& precipice, making even the slightest ee interference a certainty of jt, 

- complete destruction. This sad condition of this useful department has greatly 
dissatisfied the public, and if it had not been touched the public would not 
have grudged the transfer of eighty-eight likhs of rupees to the imperia] 
_ treasury within the last three years without imposing a new tax on the Bomba 
Presidency. The Chamber has been urging upon the Bombay Government the 
necessity for opening new railway lines, forgetting that this could not be welj 
done without the imposition of a new tax. The existing policy of effecting 
railway extension as financial convenience would allow is quite satisfactory and 
ought not to be deviated from. [The Jdme Jamshed (108) of the same date 
expresses some of the above sentiments, and remarks that there still remain 
some highly-paid posts that might be abolished without inconvenience to the 


fisht service, transferring the work to those officers whose duties are very 
light. ) 


11. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—We | 
cannot sufficiently applaud the conscientious aim of 
Praise of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay to endeavour to reign, as if 
rg ond thea a te to it were, in the hearts of the people. That sucha high 
merce. S”~S-.sCAgniitary sliould in the interests of the people confided 
to his care and protection shake off a great deal of his 
pompous air and administrative superiority and promise an address on the sub. 
ject of transit duties to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce is indeed a matter for 
congratulation. The theme is certainly infiting and with His Excellency Lord Reay 
it has a special importance and value of its own. His strongest denunciations of 
the transit duties in many of his speeches made in reply to the addresses of 
municipalities and Native princes are well-known \to us all. [The Katser-i-Hind 
~ (111), in its issue of the 7th April, says that His Excellency Lord Reay has 
made a good beginning in the matter, thereby manifesting his anxiety, as an 
advocate of free trade, for the public interests, that it should not end there, and 
that the public would Jike to hear him declare his opinion on many other import. 
ant questions. The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 11th 
April, praises His Excellency Lord Keay for this innovation, says that if the 
rulers were thus to publicly explain their policy in important matters affection 
between them and the subject-people would certainly increase, that it would be 
difficult to get a Governor like him for this presidency, and prays that heamay be 
happy and prosperous and achieve glory wherever he may go.| 


12. The Sid Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 6th April, writes:—A 
_ remarkable example of meekness, humility and bene- 
_ His Excellency Lord Reay’s yolence which His Excellency Lord Reay has shown 
recent visit to Kardchi and : ‘Tos ae _ ; 
praise of His Excellency. us during his recent visit to Sind has still more 
endeared him to the people. Qn Wednesday last, when 
His Excellency was at Karachi, he left Government House at 8 a.m. and 
proceeded alone on foot to see the town. Near the Dinso Hall, Mr. Daulatrém 
Jetmal met him, and in his company he saw all the narrow streets of the town 
besides the Napier Quartets, the Bagdadi Lane, the Khori Garden and the 
quarters. which poor people inhabit. From the way in which he went 0 
speaking with Mr. Daulatrim nobody even suspected that he was the Governor of 
that the Governor had entered the town. If the Governor-General and Gov- 
ernors of the other presidencies were to imitate Lord Reay, they would not only 
be enabled to make themselves better acquainted with the condition of the 
country and, of the people, but would also awaken the subordinate officials 
their sense of duty. 


138. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :—Hs 
, Excellency the Governor’s reply to the Sind Sabha 
His Excellency Lord Reay’s ought to set at rest for some time at least the vexed 


disapproval of the proposed ° . ; : ha 
aamiae of ted bo ao question of the separation of Sind from the Bombay 


“Bombay Presidency. Presidency. Lord Reay deprecates “the break of 

| gauge ’? which the separation would involve, and it 
very satisfactory to see that His Lordship remonstrated against the proposal 
when it was last mooted. Our countrymen of Sind are fully conscious of the 
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penefits they have derived by their connection with Bombay, and they look upon 
the separation with no favouring eyes. ‘“ The present Viceroy,’’ Lord Reay says, 
«is too cautious and sagacious a statesman to approach a big question of the 
kind without mature consideration.”” Bombay and Sind have long been in 
companionship and they have benefited by each other’s company. It is 
undesirable that this companionship should be broken up, and it is to be hoped 
that Lord Reay’s representations will carry all the weight they deserve with His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 


14. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—The Allahabad 
..,.. paper which publishes the following rumour as “ trust- 
The rumoured resignation worthy information ’? must have a very curious sense 
of His Excellency Lord Reay a : eet , 
sonsidered » malicious inven- Of “ trustworthiness.” It is said that Lord Reay’s 
tion of the Piuneer. position “has become untenable” and that his re- 
signation may be expected any moment. The gentle- 
man who conveyed this intelligence to the said Allahabad paper probably 
followed the wish of his heart rather than the dictates of his judgment in the 
matter. No doubt to the friends of Mr. Crawford nothing could afford greater 
satisfaction than the disgrace of a nobleman who unlike his predecessors in office 
did not find it compatible with his notions of justice and honour and integrity 
of the administration to shut his eyes ‘and ears to what was being done and 
talked of about him. He has sinned indeed against Mr. Crawford and it is 
but natural that the latter’s friends should try to annihilate him. It is only 
surprising to us how the shrewd journalists in other parts of India allow them- 
selves to be guiled by the tactics of this small ring of news-manufacturers. 
This “ conspiracy ’’ has been thoroughly exposed and yet people walk into the 
pits prepared for them by these designing folks. The “ corrupt’? Mamlatddrs 
are always brought on the stage to draw off the attention of the people from the 
real issue involved in the recent inquiry. The opinion of the Crawford Commission. 
is to be taken as finally deciding that issue, as if there were no other evidence in 
the background, which unfortunately the Commission declined to allow to be 
brought forward before it. These people are not even ready to wait until the 
Secretary of State for India gives his decision in the matter. That decision, it is 
gratuitously supposed, must be unfavourable to Lord Reay, and the only thing 
left is to get rid of him as early as may be practicable. 


15. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—It is 
| something to know that, notwithstanding the London 
Times’ special pleading, or rather special condem- 


The conduct of the London 
fies and other newspapers nation, His Excellency Lord Reay is not without friends 


in connection with the Craw- . : : : Soe 
ford case commented upon, § 202Hngland in connection with the CrawfordCommission, 


and that “there are many who cherish admiration of 
the courageous course he has taken throughout this affair,’ and that “ they are to 
be found in the India Office as well.as out of it,’ though “ hitherto much has not 
been heard of them in the press.” Weare neither surprised nor impatient here 
in India. We can well await a final and deliberate judgment of unbiassed and 
well-informed English opinion in this as in most other Indian matters. What 
has amazed, even scandalized, us is the conduct of those English publicists who, 
On the one hand, complain of the shortcomings-.of the Native Indian press and, 
on the other, set it the worst possible example in discussing public questions — 
under the influence of prejudice and passion supported by class-interests and, 
misrepresentation. 


16. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 3rd April, writes :—The latest 
vicious attack against the Bombay Government 
ow {inglo-Indian press appears in the Pioneer and several other papers in 
dn : % = ae the shape of a telegram to the effect that the Govern- 
with the Crawford i “ment are going to prosecute and otherwise punish 
me certain Mamlatdérs who had either declined to give 
evidence in the Crawford-case or had given evidence favourable to Mr. Crawford. 
&se malicious and often deliberately false reports are transmitted to England 
C.egularly as they are trumped up here. Ever since the suspension of Mr. 
: ‘awiord and the withdyawal of criminal proceedings against him there has been 
th ‘tocious and resolute set against the Bombay Government, and especially against 
statesman who stands at the helm of that Government. Ever since the Pioneer 
con 216—3 | 
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called Lord Reay “ a well-meaning muddler ”’ and the Sind Gazette, as befittay 
its position at the tail-end of the crowd, flavoured the remark by substituting, 
stronger word for “ well-meaning ” the game has been steadily going on, an . 

every argument and every resource has been exhausted in the attempt to make 
_ the Crawford case a personal matter between the Governor in Council and ‘hi, 
advisers on one side and Mr. Crawford on the other. This has been the example 
that the Anglo-Indian press,.or the majority of its organs, has’ been holding yp 
to the Native press and to the whole country for the last six months and mop. 
It has refused to give credit, in the face of overwhelming evidence to the Gov. 
ernment of Bombay for rectitude of purpose and perfect honesty ; it has refused 
to recognise the difficulties that the Government had to deal with and the 
serious responsibility that they had to discharge. In the heat of partisanship 
everything else has been forgotten, and the Government have been always treated 
as a personal enemy of Mr. Crawford. All this time these honest critics of the 


Bombay Government are bewailing the license and the disloyalty of the Native 
press. : 


17. The Gujardtt (77), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—The Crawfon 
ee ___ ease has one interesting aspect which has escaped the 
Go eeredit of the Bombay attention. of our contemporaries. For a wanes of 
with the Orawford case attri: years the air had been thick with rumours of corrup. 
buted to their having disre- tion in the subordinate service. Every Native, high 
garded the voice of the Native oy low, knew much about it and the Native press wrote 
aia about it in sufficiently mysterious language. When 
mdmlats were said ‘to have been advertised for sale by a Native paper, there was, 
we believe, much excitement throughout the Native community ; but it was of 
course difficult for any sane person to undertake the ruinous responsibility of 
coming forward and calling a spade a spade. Even the prosecution in the Crawford 
‘ease, with all their resources, have found their work a very arduous one, and it 
would have been an act of insanity for any private person to bring charges of 
corruption and bribery against a high official. The fact remains, however, that 
the administration of India is so conducted that those at its head either remain 
ignorant of what is common property or wilfully shut their eyes to scandals 
however grave. The voice of the Native press, though vague and mysterious— 
and it could not be otherwise in spite of the full knowledge it possessed—was 
not listened to by those responsible for the sound administration of the pres- 
dency. The result was that the matter came to such a crisis that it could not 
be averted. The recent exposure, though not yet full and comprehensive, has 
shown how Lord Reay’s predecessors in office connived at official irregularities 
and left an unpleasant legacy to the present administration. Although this 
time it was not the Native press that brought the matter to a crisis, the fact 
remains that it had written about it long ago. This circumstance teaches 
lesson which our rulers would do well to learn. The Native press is never wil- 
fully malicious or violent, and if it is guilty of some unconscious misrepresenta- 
tions in certain cases it is because of the want of adequate official informa- 
tion placed at its disposal. It may well congratulate itself on the exposure, 
because it has served to prove to the world that while it did its duty long 2g? 
under the peculiar circumstances in which it was placed, Government treated 
it with indifference and thus helped to bring themselves into discredit. _ 


18. The Dnydn Prakash (11), in its issue of the 11th April, writes :—That 
His Excellency Lord Reay has throughout this ul 
The Crawford case andcom- fortunate case acted with the most upright and. laut- 


ments on His Excellency Lord . : on 
Reay’s conduct in connec- able motives, and that he has done his duty, m 


Pe ACTS ee sense cannot be denied. We have never question 
His Lordship’s motives, and we are not aware of aDY 
one within our knowledge having done so. What is, we believe, found faut 
with is that His Lordship did not take all the necessary precautions before COD 
mitting himself to so momentous a step as the suspension of an officer of Mr. 
Arthur Crawford’s position in the service—in short, that His Lordship allowet 
himself to be misled by his advisers, whosoever they may have been. In své 
matters good motives and good intentions do not constitute a sufficient defen 
if the actions instituted with unquestionably laudable motives turn out 


/ 


very false steps. Weare really sorry for Lord Reay, and we should not be quite 
prised if even Mr.,Crawford himself admitted His Lordship’s bond fides in the 
limited sense of that expression. ) 


19. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—The Honourable 
K. T. Telang owes an explanation to the public for his 


"The Crawford a Ban the recent action in sending a telegram to Mr. Digby in 
oi kK. T. Tolang to the 2Pprobation of the conduct of His Excellency Lord 


-oone ama Reay and his Government in the Crawford case. The 
public is anxious to know in what capacity and on 
whose behalf this telegram was sent. If the telegram has been sent as.expressing 
the unanimous public opinion in the Bombay Presidency in respect of the Craw- 
ford case, then it is unnecessary to point out to a man of Mr. Telang’s critical 
acumen that the public in this presidency is divided in opinion on the point of 
Mr. Crawford’s guilt and does notappear to view the proceedings of Government 
with entire approbation. Mr. Telang’s telegram consequently gives only a partial 
and coloured version of popular opinion about the matter. When it purports to 
inform the English public that the conduct of His Excellency Lord Reay and his 
Government throughout this painful inquiry has been just and impartial it 
makes a statement which is much wide of the truth. For instance, why should 
Hanmantrdo be tried before a Magistrate and Mr. Crawford before a special Coni- 
mission consisting of Europeans when both are guilty of the same offence ? 
Under an impartial Government why should sucha difference of tribunal exist ? 
Again, Hanmantrao. pines in the jail, convicted on evidence which from a legal 
point of view was far from satisfactory. Is this justice? Again, those Mémlat- 
dirs who confessed to have bought their appointments are left secure in their 
berths, while those who have been reticent about their doings are dismissed. 
Does this also accord with the notions of justice and impartiality entertained by 
_ Tord Reay’s Government? We are at a loss to understand how Government 
could have the -hardihood to pose before the public in this inquiry as actuated by 
the strictest impartiality and sense of justice when its conduct throughout 
gives the most emphatic lie to its profession.. We make bold to say that the 
whole blame lies at the door of Government in this Crawford case. Itis they and 
their hesitating conduct that have stigmatised the whole public service of the 
Bombay Presidency. Apart however from the stigma, the poor tax-payer in 
the presidency has suffered seriously in his pocket and we are very sorry for 
him. Mr. Crawford, it is ten toone, may get off scot-free. He has already 
been acquitted by the Commissioners, and the evidence on which he is to be 
convicted is so flimsy that not even a pattewdlla of Mr. Crawford can be harmed. * 
The poor presidency has had to spend four lékhs of rupees for ruining Mr. 
Crawford. That is the only gain to us, and all this gain is due tothe impar- 
uality of Lord Reay’s Government and the questionable wisdom of Lord Reay’s 
admirers and flatterers. 


20. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :—‘ The: 
friend of equity and even-handed justice”’ has at last 

Picarn Nardyan Séthe and withdrawn the complaint against the offending Mam- 
plaint ag sated : = pr lo latdars. But even the withdrawal has not been with- 
dmlatdirs. 5 out its dramatic incidents. Pressed to say who sup- 
ported him in his noble efforts to vindicate justice, Mr. 
Sithe would not give out the names. The Magistrate put Sdéthe’s courage and 
uprightness to severe proof by shutting him up in a prisoner’s cell, and the ex- 
Perience has enough mollifying effect upon him to induce -him to relent. The 
losures show how disinterested were the efforts of this champion of justice. 

- Vidal’s action in throwing out the complaint, if technically wrong, was thus 
thoroughly right on the merits, and we only wish Mr. Sathe were taught a 

lesson for his mischievous and vexatious interference. , 


21. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 6th April, writes :—The Calcutta 
High Court is in a bad way just now. Sir Comer 

By punets of certain Patheram, the Chief Justice, is lying seriously ill. 
Court heb me Calouite High ‘The latest reports are somewhat encouraging, but his 
‘enporary Maat ses apecape recovery is still doubtful. The Honourable Mr. Justice 
) ae Mitter, the-senior Judge, has-had a slight stroke of 


paralysis, and although able to attend Court cannot do much work. In case the 

Chief Justice gets over his illness he must take leave, and Mr. Mitter being jp 
ill-health also, the officiating appointment will go to the next Judge. So think, 
that fairminded paper, the Pioneer. We do not quite see the force of such ay 
argument. If Mr. Mitter takes leave, then the Chief Justiceship will of cour, 
go to another Judge. If he does not, then he will be just as fit for the Chief, 
office asfor an ordinary Judge’s. It is not stated that his illness was serious op 
will interfere with his work for a long time. Another Judge on the sick list ig the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Ghose, who will take leave shortly. Some other Judge, 
are on leave. It is therefore not surprising to hear that business in the High 
Court is almost at a standstill, and prospective temporary vacancies are nume. 
rous. ' By the way, one of the recent appointments to the Calcutta High Court 
requires some explanation. Mr. Hill, a barrister practising at Allahabad, hag 
been appointed a Judge of the Calcutta High Court in preference to numeroys 
local barristers and pleaders, several of them thoroughly well qualified for 4 


seat on the bench. This is not usual and must cause considerable disappoint. 
ment to the Calcutta bar. 


22. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 3rd April, writes :—The 
- precedent established by the Panj4éb Chief Court in the 
Approval of the Panjéb matter of a husband’s right to maintain a suit for slander 
Chief Court's ruling as to the aoainst his wife must be pronounced a sound one, even 
right of a husband to main- f a , | 
tain a suit for slander against Mf contrary to English law on the subject. According 
his wife. to English law a wife must maintain the suit herself 
if she is slandered. The husband has no right to dos 
either in his or her own behalf. But the position of an English wife is very 
different from that of an Indian wife. In England a wife has more freedom, 
and is at perfect liberty to appear in a court of law to defend herself or to bring 
her slanderer to justice. In India it is impossible. No wife, however grossly 
slandered, can seek the relief that the law gives. She can neither appear ina 
court nor take any steps to clear her character. If, then, the husband is not 
allowed to vindicate his wife’s character as a personal grievance, there can be 
no hope of a wife’s slandered reputation ever being restored. 


23. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :—The 
| judgment of the Honourable Mr. Justice Scott and the 
ban reBestion to the bem Honourable Mr. Justice Jardine brings to light a cas 
cole helio to be illegal. of Japsus legis, which must be speedily made good by 
the Legislature in the interest of public morals. In 
all the arguments on the case, whether in the Magistrate’s Court or in the 
High Court, it was agreed on all sides that the practice of rain-betting was # 
injurious to public morals asany gambling could be. The practice is not cr 
within the strict letter of the law, but the law must be amended so as to make 
it criminal. To ordinary common sense it seems strange that the instrumett 
‘used for rain-betting should not be as illegal as dice or cards, but now since the 
Bombay High Court has laid down the law it is no use disputing it. Let us 


hope the Public Prosecutor will not stop with the decision of the High Court. 


24. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 11th April, writes :—Th 
judgment of Mr. Crawley-Boevey in the celebrated rain-betting case was 00M 
firmed by the High Court. So, as far as the wording of the Act is concernél, 
speculation does not fall within its penal provisions and betting will now g0 
with greater zeal than ever. We think after all the procedure by which people 
win or lose money on the chance of rain falling at a particular time in 2 pall 
cular quantity is very much akin to gambling, and if the present law does not 
cover it there ought to be devised a law which will doso. The moral effect 
of this betting are none the less injurious than those of other betting reco 
by law as falling within the purview of the gambling provisions. But this bel 
ting alone ought not to be distinguished by being subjected to penalties pine 
other games which are equally games of chance and which are as yet not pe 
jected toany penalty. Horse-betting is, we think, as bad as rain-betting 


both ought to cease to be lawful pastimes. We are glad the Governmen 
of Bombay took steps for getting this important question finally settled by 
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highest Court in the presidency, and we are sure, now that the final decision-is 
given, some steps will be taken in the matter which will put a stop to the 


25. The Indtan Spectator (1), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—It would 
he vain to find fault with the decision of so sound a Judge as the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Scott with regard to the rain-speculation appeal.. The law as it 
stands makes a distinction between gambling and betting, and Mr. Crawley- 
Boevey doubtless knew of this when deciding the case in the first instance. 
But that does not make this form of betting the less noxious. Government 
must take up the question now; indeed, we thought Mr. Naylor had it before 
him for official consideration. If there are difficulties in the way, they ought 
to vanish at the touch of a Judicial Member like the Honourable Sir R. West. 
[Several other papers also wish that Government should pass a law for the pre- 
| yention of rain-betting in Bombay. | : | 


26. The Pratod (51), in its issue of the 8th April, criticises the Bombay 
i High Court decision: in the Vengurla temple case of 
oe atom the ‘Vengurk, Jmperatrix vs. Réoji Késhiba Gavde and four others 
amie case disapproved. at great length, and concludes that although the ruling 
of the High Court may be in strict accordance with 
the principles of law the practical consequences of it will be that dissénsions 
between the contending parties will not stop but grow and may assume very un- 
desirable proportions. It remarks that the decision takes no notice of the rights 
which the lower courts have upheld, and that if the recognised rights of parties 
were thus to be taken away, serious consequences might follow. The rights, 
adds the paper, may be trifling in the eyes of the High Court, but they are very 
valuable in the eyes of those who are fighting for them. : 


27, The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 18th April, says :— 
_* Considering the long service of the accused and. other 
Suggestions in connection circumstances in his favour, the sentence of six years’ 
with the conviction of Sad&- yioorous imprisonment passed on Saddnand Yesoba, 
nand Yesoba, late cashier and : : 3 
accountant in the Bombay ately employed as a cashier and accountant in the 
Court of Small Causes. Bombay Court of Small Causes, who was convicted of 
criminal breach of trust at the last criminal sessions, is 
severe, and a sentence of two years’ imprisonment would have sufficed. Mr. Hart 
deserves great praise for exposing the criminal conduct of his subordinate, and 
ought to institute searching enquiries into the different branches of the court. 
More scandalous rumours have been afloat about the Small Causes Court than 
about any other judicial court of this city, and it is desirable that searching 
- enquiries should be made into the conduct of clerks, bailiffs and other high as well 
as low officer’ of the court. Before enquiry is commenced, information on the 
| subject should be collected from respectable persons and the old and experienced 
Vakils of the court, as the same ‘would throw much light on it. [The Jdme 
Jamshed (108) of the same date considers the sentence passed upon the accused. 
as quite appropriate, and requests Mr. Hart to enquire into the conduct of all 
his subordinates. } 


28. The Pheniaz (8), in its issue of the 3rd April, writes :—Qne of the 
present standing grievances against the Karachi Small 
My of work in the Cause Court is the dilatoriness with which the work 
age ae 0-4 tat Kara- is done and the consequent annoyance to suitors. 
nection with i, SS his was in some measure minimised by a large 
number of petty cases being disposed of hy the Regis- 
trar, who was invested with powers to try suits up to Rs. 20. There will now he 
4 new Judge and a new Registrar of the Court, the latter without any powers. 
In bringing the case of Mr. Khushirém: Khatanmal to the notice of His Ex- 
¢ellency the Governor we invite his attention to this fact. Mr. Khushirém 
Was Invested with powers of a Judge and exercises them to this day, nearly two 
years after the complaints against him into which.no judicial or even proper 
*partmental enquiry was ever made. His successor has not been invested with 
md powers, and we feel that it would be unjust to Mr. Hakim to deny him 
¢ relief given to his predecessor in office of letting the Registrar try petty cases. 
or this reason alone, if for none other, Mr. Khushirdm should be allowed to assist 
Cos 216—4 | 
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the new Jua.ce for some time. But beyond everything else an inquiry appear 
to be called for, and an opportunity should be given tothe present Registr; 
to explain if there are any charges against him. | 


29. The Shri Shivdjs (60), in its issue of the 5th April, says that offences 

e against public cleanliness are very common in Indiay - 
Offences against public towns notwithstanding the precautionstaken by the loca] 

repens or pel. , a municipalities, and suggests that the Honorary Magis. 

kas Gi saan hen ag trates may be invested with powers to try summarily 

on the spot all cases of nuisance. Such an arrange. 


ment, says the paper, will put a stop to this source of insanitation in India. 


80. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—Mor 
| than once we have noticed in these columns the wu. 
viihalan a ‘tn hk Ge precedented injustice that is being done to the Ratné. 
ment in Ratnagiri strongly giri watanddrs. The watanddrs have been mercilessly 
disapproved. deprived of their hereditary services, and that too 
without the slightest excuse of justice on the part of the Bombay Government, 
Their services have beey abolished and a certain portion of their watan emolu. 
ments, technically called judz, has been levied from them. Out of the proceeds 
of this judi Government is to provide for the performance of the duties hitherto 
discharged by the watanddrs. This judi settlement, or service-commutation 
settlement as it is otherwise called, is a privilege granted by law to the 
watanddrs, who may or may not exercise it. It is a pure matter of contract. 
It entirely depends upon the pleasure of the watanddrs whether to accept 
the judi settlement or not. Some of the watans are very petty and such 
watandars find it inconvenient to nail themselves to their services the whole 
year round for a trifling remuneration. It is for the convenience of thes 
watandars that provision is made by Section 15 of Bombay III of 1874 for 
the commutation of their services. This section is the only law on the subject, 
and in clear terms it says that Government is to accept the proposal of the 
watandars for the gommutation of their services, only if ali the sharers in the 
watan give their consent in writing to such an arrangement being made. Thus 
our readers will see that this jwdz settlement isa pure matter of contract between 
Government and the watandars. And if so, can a contract be forced upon any 
one? Ifa contract is already entered into, of course the parties to it can be 
compelled to perform it. But can any one be compelled to make a contract: 
But unfortunately such is the notion of the Bombay Government. The Govert- 
ment is pleased to think that the judi settlement can be compulsorily enforced 
on the watandars, and that it has a full legal right to enforce it. The law om 
the subject has stood unchanged since 1874; and the Act of 1874 too only em- 
bodied what till then was the unwritten law on the subject. The question has been 
once before the High Court, which has ruled that Government is not competent 
to compulsorily effect the judi settlement. But one change has come to pass, and 
that is as regards the amenability of the executive to the judicial courts. ‘The 
Pensions Act of 1871 took away the jurisdiction of civil courts in these matters 
and at once had the effect of virtually clothing every whim of the executive 
with legality. In this matter of the judi settlement the executive has beet 
doing things with cqnscious high-handedness. Moreover the executive has not 
the courage to submit its wofkings to the public and the judicial tribuna!s 
The resolution itself is the outcome of mystic confidential and demi-officia! 
correspondence. The wording of the resolution is highly discreditable to the 
British Government. The paper then quotes the Bombay Government Resolu- 
tion in the Revenue Department, No. 6260, dated the 16th September 1887, and 
observes :—This is the resolution which thrusts the judi settlement on th 
Ratnégiri watanddrs. It is opposed not only to justice but, also to commot 
sense. We daresay, though the resolution technically originates with rt 
Reay, His Excellency must be entirely innocent of it. Perhaps we may 8” 
further and safely say that the judi matter itself has not yet been considered by 
His Excellency. We cannot indeed bring ourselves to believe that His Excellen‘!: 
with his well-known large-mindedness, is capable of the harsh tone of 
resolution which professes to punish the watanddrs for their being disposed 
exact their legal rights to the uttermost! The ‘resolution isa fact; but .. 
not the child of Lord Reay. It is in reality the offspring of the Secreta™ 
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despotism. The watandédrs have been requesting Government for the last one 
year to grant them permission to submit the matter to judicial tribunals. But the 
slippery conscience of the Secretariat dare not doit. Nay, the imperious ways of 
the Secretariat would not even show the common courtesy of a reply. Before 
the resolution left the Bombay Castle in a finished form, the matter had been 
referred to the then Legal Remembrancer ; and we have reason to believe that 
the resolution was passed, not in consequence, but in spite of -his suggestions. 
The watandars have appealed to the Government of India. The India Govern- 
ment have assured the-watandars that the matter will receive their most 
careful consideration. This was about 8 or 9 months ago. The decision 
of the India Government has not yet reached the watanddrs. From this it 
appears that the matter must have been possibly referred back to the Bombay 
Government for report or explanation. If it is so, then it will again go to 
the Legal Remembrancer, and possibly to the Advocate-General tod. We 
cannot say how these legal authorities will support the action of the Bombay 
Executive Government, especially when their opinion has yet to undergo 
an examination at the hands of the Advocate-General of the Government 
of India. We have no doubt that matters will be set right by the Supreme 
Government. We recommend the watanddrs to carry the matter even to the 
highest tribunal, if necessary, and to endeavour to protect their legal rights to 
the uttermost in spite of this un-British resolution of the Bombay bureau- 
cracy. 


31. Mr. F. R. Nargolvéla contributes an article to the Rdst Goftdr (82) 

of the 7th April, in which he complains of the great 

_ Destruction of date-trees destruction of date-trees in the Thana District in the 

tlre Peg ade nlh * same way as has been the case in the Surat District 

ad thew. Y after the introduction of the A’bkéri Act of 1878 and 

— of the consequent loss suffered by the people, quotes 

the instance of the Umbargaon petty division in which more than one l4kh and 

a half of date-trees have been destroyed, says that the owners of the trees have 

thereby suffered a heavy loss and that thousands of families Shave been reduced 

to starvation, and requests His Excellency Lord Reay to reduce the present 

heavy duty on the trees and to abolish the auction system and to thereby earn 
the blessings of the people. 


32. Mr. P. B. Dantra writes to the same paper requesting those owners of 
iii eee won toddy-trees in the Surat District who, he hears, are 
trees in the Surat District,» bout to have them cut down as they make no profft 
out of them owing to the heavy tree-tax and other 
restrictions, to wait till the 31st July next, as he hopes that Government will by 
that time relax the severity of its rules as regards toddy. He adds that if by that 
time the owners of toddy-trees find that no benefit has accrued to them, they 
might do whatever they like with their trees. ; 


30. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 6th April, writes :—Re-. 
specting the rights of Zaminddrs and Haris in the 
_ The Zamindars and Haris Shikaérpur District, His Excellency Lord Reay said in 
aah’ kwon ae and reply to the address of the Sind Sabha that he had 
Lond Reay. Ss ONEEDT — veeeived Dr. Pollen’s report on the subject, but that 
owing to pressure of work he had not been able to give 
the subject his attention. He added that as he was now going to Mahdbaleshvar 
he would be able to take the matter in hand and pass a resolution on the subject 
by the month of August. We hope that His Excellency will dispose of the 
matter even earlier than in August, seeing that the Zamindars are very anxious 


to know the result, because in the meantime their claims are ignored. 


34. The Satya Shodhak (57), in its issue of the 7th April, writes:—Mr. 
“oa Propert, Commissioner for the Southern Division, is 
Commicionce win PTOPerS entitled to the thanks of all people for his straight- 
issioner, S. D. ; soe ; 
forward conduct in bringing to the notice of Govern- 
mentand preventing the injustice that was being done to senior officers in 
elving the vacant Deputy Chitnisship at Dharwar to a comparatively junior 
Officer, Mr. Propert isa very just officer and his example may worthily be 


16 
followed by other officers who have in their hands a large patronage to 


dispose of. There should be strict rules in filling up vacant places and an 
officer who sticks to such rules is sure to win popularity. : 


35. The Nydyadarshak (121), in its issue of the 8th April, points out the 
necessity for appointing an able, clever and active 
Appointment of a civilian elvilian as Political Agent, Kathiawar, in place of the 
as Political Agent, Kithiawar, Jate Colonel Watson, approves of the rumoured inten. 
instead of a military officer, ti £G . . 
OUST on of Government to nominate Mr. Crawley-Boevey, 
_ Collector of Surat, to that post, and says that the 
Kathidwari public will be satisfied with the appointment of this clever, impartia] 
and experienced officer, who is also well acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the Native States. It adds that the appointment of Mr. Crawley-Boevey or of 
Mr. James, Collector of Ahmedabad, to the post in question will give satisfaction 
to the public at large. [The Rdjyabhakt (126) of the 9th April does not wish 
that Colonel Wodehouse should be nominated Political Agent, Kathidwar, and 
says that it has received many complaints against him, that it kept quiet 
because of his transfer and that Government should appoint a military officer to 
the post if they desire to deal with another Crawford case, and that it is 
necessary that a civilian should be given the office, and that too of the stamp 
of Mr. Crawley-Boevey. | 


36. The Rdst Goftdr (82) of the 7th April approves of the appointment 
: of Khén Bahadur Kavasji Jamsetji Lalkaka as Acting 
Appointment of Khan Bae Deputy Post Master General, Central Provinces and 
a Kavasji Jamsetji Lil- Borg, praises and congratulates the Khan Bahddur 
aka as Acting Deputy Post ‘ ‘ nese 
Master General, Central Pro. OD his appointment to this high post, and remarks 
vinces and Berar, approved. that the Parsis have proved very successful in the 
postal department and are paving the way for other 
worthy Native gentlemen. Jt adds that the publication of the Postal Record 
by Mr. Kavasji Badshth, C.8., Post Master General, North-West Provinces, 
shows how useful a worthy officer can prove himself in the postal depart 


ment. 


37. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 6th April, writes :—In conse 
—_ quence of the transfer of Mr. Pinhey to Bombay, 
Mr. Hakim’s appointment Wy, Muhamad Husein Hakim, barrister-at-law, has 


as Judge of the Small Cause 


Court, Karachi, approved. been appointed Judge of the Small Cause Court at 


Karachi. We are very glad to find that Government 
have after all paid attention to our recommendation to appoint a Native to the 
local Small Cause Court Judgeship. 


38. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 12th April, says :—Mr, 
- . Pinhey, the Fourth Judge of the Bombay Small Cause 
wate nen is pay Court, is said to be gomg home on a long sick leave, 
eader, recommended for the : a. 
acting appointment of a Judge and if he does sa, it js to be hoped that the acting 
of the Small Cause Court, appointment will be conferred on Mr. Hormasji Dada- 
Bombay, that is likely to bhdi. Mr. Hormasji has been a successful pleader 
peiagter’ Mod .Pinhey’s gomg and has acted about half a dozen times as a Judge 
mean of this Court, giving satisfaction to the public as well 
as to Government, There were several opportunities to confer a permanent 
appointment on him, but it is to be regretted that this was not done. However; 
the acting appointment in question will, it is hoped, be bestowed on him, taking 
the first opportunity to confer on him 9 permanent appointment. 


89. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 9th April, refers to the 
memorial fund recently started with a view to per 

Disapproval of the pro- petuate the memory af Colone] Watson, late Political 
posed ane pes F gua Agent, Kdthidwar, says that it is necessary that Gov- 
edb g ig A Sauber Govern. ernment should stop the raising of memorial funds 10 
ir honour of Political Agents, as petty Native States am 
subjected to oppression on this pretext, and remarks 

that Colonel Watson has done nothing for the good of the Kathidwari public, 


that he has been a father to the Nagars, that he has freely given employment la 


them and that hence his praise by them. [The Nydyadarshak (121); in its 
issue of the 8th' April, observes that the fund raised in-memory of the late Colonel: 
Watson is a sort of a tax on the Native Princes and persons’ employed in the 
province of Kaéthiawdr at 4 tinie when something like a famine prevails there, 
and requests the Bonibay Government to interfere as it thinks that the con- 
tributions made tothe fund by Native Princes and others: aré not all voluntary. |) 


40. A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 10th 

, | April, says :—The Chikhli Taluka of the Surat District 

Alleged distressed condi- also is suffering distress from short crops as the 

- * oo ana ? the 8 wae Pardi, Bulsir and Mandvi télukas of tht’ same: dis- 

District trict, and yet-no notice has, it seems, been taken of it 

The rvayats of the Chikhli Taluka 

Bulsar arid Mdndvi divisions, who 

have often brought their distressed condition to the notice of Government while 

the rayats of Chikhli have done nothing of the kind. Forall that, the farmers of 

Chikhii'do not suffer distress the less arid it is to be hoped that relief-werks will 

be soon opened for their benefit also; when a similar provision is made for the 
agriculturists of the other three télukas.. 


41, The Gujarat Mitra: (78), in its issue of the 7th April, says that 

| eee owing to the scanty rainfall and the failure of crops 

ee paged kg the condition of the rayats in‘several villages of Gujarat 

Lives of Gj on is pitiful: and that those of them who depend solely 

: upon the monsoon crops have suffered more, refers to 

the distressed state of the agriculturists‘in the villages of the: southern’ portion 

of the Daskroi Taluka, district Ahmedabad, and those in the west ‘of Sanand and 

in the north-east of Viramgaém, and remarks that the severity exercised by 
Government in the collection of the land revenue is a great hardship. 


42. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :— 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s advice is, “ First succeed in self- 
‘ ea ers ere government boards, then ask for representation on the 
apo. Legislative Councils.”” We accept the first part of the 
_ advice, but we do not see why it should be made a 
condition of the second. The local self-government boards’ must indeed: be 
worked by our people in all earnestness. Mr. Lee-Warner’s advice in this © 
respect deserves to be well laid to heart: We fear some of our boards have not 
yet arrived at a full consciousness of their duty and responsibility in regard te 
the work entrusted to them. It is highly necessary that there should be no remiss- 
ness on their part: But we do not see why a moderate reform of the Legislative 
Councils must needs be deferred in order to find out how far the‘ people work the 
self-government boards successfully. The work on the boatds may be a good. 
<7 water for the work on the Councils, but:it need not be made'a condition 
of the latter. | 


43. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 6th April, writes = Acooniing to 
Dian _ the latest reports there is a great deal of small-pox 
BOX in Kavichi. sah in Karachi at present, and the death-rate from this 
‘0 Government to make disease is also high, many deaths having occurred 
Hy compulsory in among what are called.“ protected ’’ cases or those 
yderabad. who have been vaccinated once or oftener. Scientists 
are not agreed as to the advantages arising from vaccination, but that is a matter 
into which we need not go at present. So long as Government and the majority 
of other people retain their faith in vaccination every effort should be made 
to extend its operation. In-the case of Karachi, although there is local compul- 
“ory vaccination, there. is one great danger from outside. The absence of com- 
pulsory vaccination at Hyderabad constitutes a source of danger not only to 
that town but also to Karachi. The passenger traffic between these two cities 
' Very large, and nothing is more probable than a constant influx of a large | 
‘umber of unprotected persons, perhaps some with the germ of the disease in 
‘m, from Hyderabad into Karéchi. Against this danger, which can never 
merely fanciful, there is‘no safeguard, and it can be never averted until 


"accination is made compulsory in Hyderabad. We do not know what prevents 
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the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner from moving in the matter. If it is alleged 
that the people of Hyderabad would object very strongly to the introduction 
of compulsory vaccination, the reply would be found in the fact that other towng 
objected quite as strongly but their objections had to be over-ruled. The popv. 
lation of Hyderabad is an intelligent population, and would readily realise the 
benefits of vaccination as soon as it is introduced. This is evidently a cry 
evil at Hyderabad and should be remedied with as little delay as possible. By 
safeguarding Hyderabad against such an epidemic we are certain that Karéchj 
will be safeguarded more effectually than at present. Ce 


44, The Gujardte (77), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—We are glad 
ies med aden A to learn that Colonel Wilson, Police Commissioner, 
ont amr ong Mt ae men has made a strong representation to the 
ing its strength, overnment for an increase in the Bombay police. 
There are some parts of the city which require 
greater protection than others which are inhabited by peaceful and edu. 
cated people, and yet curiously enough the former are less attended to than the 
latter. Again we think it is not the increase in numberalone that will give 
increased security to life and property ; it is the superior quality of the men 
that will ultimately conduce to the efficiency of the force, and we hope the fifth 
or lowest grade of sepoys will be abolished at the earliest opportunity. The 
necessity for strengthening the police force has been clearly set forth in the 
columns of the Times of India, and although we are opposed to any kind of 
extravagant expenditure we are quite prepared along with our contemporary for 
a moderate outlay to meet the pressing exigeneies of the natural development of 
one of the most prosperous cities in the Indian Empire. [The Kaiser-i-Hind 
(111) of the 7th April supports Colonel Wilson’s scheme for strengthening and 
improving the Bombay police force. | 


45. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 6th April, writes :— 
Though the want of a full-time Police Superintendent 


Want of a full-time Police , nog 
Superintendent for the Thar for the Thar and Parkar District has been brought to 


ond Tiskew Distelak. the notice of Government on several occasions, no steps 
have yet been taken to supply that want. It is 
greatly to be wondered at that in the Thar and Parkar District the functions 
of the Police Superintendent should be entrusted to the revenue officials of the 
district, while in the small district of Upper Sind Frontier there should be a 
separate Superintendent of Police, and in each of the districts of Kardchi, 
Hyderabad and Shikarpur there should be not only a Superintendent but also 
an Assistant Superintendent of Police. The want of a full-time Police Superi- 
tendent in the Thar and Parkar District has been greatly felt, as that district 
is much larger in area than any other district in Sind and as the strength of the 
police therein is also comparatively greater. On the close of his annual tour the 
Deputy Commissioner comes to Hyderabad with his entire establishment to enjoy 
the cool breeze, and if, during the hot season, a murder or other heinous crime #8 
committed in his district, he neither goes himself nor deputes his Assistant to 
the scene of crime, but leaves everything to the subordinate police officers, to 
whom it is a matter of no great consequence whether the offence is detected or 
not. We are therefore inclined to think that if there were a separate Police 
Superintendent, with head-quarters at Umarkot, and he himself visited the 
scene of every crime, his subordinates would do all in their power to detect the 
offenders. By the appointment of a full-time Police Superintendent some 
saving can*easily be effected in the present cost of the police force. During the 
hot season the Deputy Commissioner stays at Hyderabad and he employs 4 
large number of sowdrs as his orderlies. Besides several other sowdrs come 
Hyderabad in charge of prisoners from the various parts of the Thar and Pérkat 
District. Now, if the Deputy Commissioner’s head-quarters were at Umarkot, 
the services of his orderlies at Hyderabad can be dispensed with, and their duties 
imposed on the mounted police force at present stationed at Umarkot. The 
posts of a large number of sowdrs who now escort prisoners to Hyderabad cat 
either be abolished or, if retained, the sowdrs will be enabled to attend to thet 
duties much more satisfactorily than it is possible for them to do at preset. 
The prisoners to be sent up to the Deputy Commissioner can be brought before 
him by the ordinary police, thana by thana. The grounds stated above for 
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the appointment of a full-time Police Superintendent in the Thar and Pérkar | 
District are very strong, and we hope that Government will see the necessity 


e 


for carrying out our suggestions. 


46. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 7th April, writes —A 
correspondent informs us that counterfeit rupees 
Alleged circulation ofcoun- have been in circulation here for some time past on a 
tefeit rupees in Katudwér pretty large scale. They are made of katheel (tin) and 
— could be easily distinguished from the genuine coins. 
iii They weigh from 12 to 18 annas. The police should 
be on the look-out of the budmashes who manufacture or circulate such spurious 
coins and should endeavour to bring them to book soon. | 


47. The Sudhdkar (62), in itsissue of the 6th April, publishes a letter 
from a correspondent complaining of the great 
dilatoriness of the police in preventing the row that 
took place in the Rameshwar temple on Tuesday last 
and in capturing the mad man who was the cause of it, and blames the Chief 
Constable for not having taken prompt measures to handcuff the man who was 
having his own way for a good many hours. The paper hopes that in future 
the Police Superintendent and the Chief Constable will pay prompt attention 
to such rows, which are a disgrace to the police administration of the tdéluka. 


Complaint against the 
police of Pen. 


Part I].— Legislation. 


48. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 7th April, publishes the following 
contribution :—I have written on the Village Sanitation. 
Bill with the view of making the Act a practical work- 
ing Act instead of an official sham. I have said that the 
people should be treated according to the light that is in them and encouraged to 
0 with the law and sustain it, and that their sanitary education should be made 
astep by step process. ‘The Bill aims at sanitary perfections and might be 
suitable for the retired tradesmen of London who have formed hamlets for them- 
selves in the vicinity of the great city. In my step by step process I have taken 
the two chief sanitary factors which provoke disease and endanger life in India 
and have asked Government to confine the provisions of the Bill to these two— 
Tallude to water and refuse. I say the Bill should provide effectually for pre- 
venting the fouling of any water that may, by possibility even, be used as 
potable water. Every villager can comprehend the virtue of this law. It will 
cost him nothing to maintain it in its integrity and his health will be benefited * 
by maintaining it. It might also be provided that all vegetable matter be re- 
moved from wells and tanks. This will cost very little labour and no money. 
Of refuse, I say it should be collected daily or every second or third day, and 
deposited on some leeward spot where it can injure noone. Its disposal may 
be by fire or by use asmanure. The conditions of this use should be placed in the 
hands of the villagers themselves, provision being only made for its regular and 
Permanent disposal in one of the two ways mentioned. If these two points are 
attended to the health-benefit of the people will be an improvement of 75 per 
cent. and a really great sanitary improvement will be effected. Beyond those 
two points I would not go. If such a Bill of about 6 or 8 clauses could be 
passed a real and substantial sanitary reform will result. Ten years after this 
ll has succeeded in effecting what was intended, the villagers will have been 
sufficiently educated to:take the next two steps, namely, improved dwellings and 
channels for the removal of liquid sullage. The editor remarks :—It will be seen 
that the writer shows considerable insight into the conditions of village life. He 
ows by experience probably that the villager isafter all ignorant of all your 
modern theories of hygiene, as also of your modern system of managing things by 
| Means of boards and committees. He therefore very wisely suggests that the provi- 
‘ons of the Bill ought to be simple in the first place, and secondly they ought to 
deal with those disease-causes which the villager can be made soonest to know and 
' avoid. These causes lie in the fouling of water and accumulation of rubbish, 
the It will not be difficult, as the writer contends, to induce the villager to keep 
kj © Vilage clean and the water stores undefiled. ‘The result of these precau- 
‘nary measures will not take long to show itself. The writer of the above- 


The Bombay Village Sani- 
tation Bill commented upon. 


quoted note will allow a period of about ten years to elapse: before taking the 
- next steps in advance. The villager’s. mind: being then prepared: somewhat fo, 

the reception of new hygienic truths, improved dwellings andi channels for dirty 
water may be.introduced.. The scheme, though it might appear. to some people 
a very slow process, is yet a practical one that takes account of the present 
circumstances and deals with them in a forbearing spirit so as not to raise vain — 
opposition. We hope some of our legislators will press this view upon. the 
attention of Government. 


Part I1L—Lducation. 


49. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :—Lorj 
| Reay, during the course of his reply to the address of 
His Excellency Lord Reay's’ welcome presented by the Sukkur Municipality 
ey to the address’ of the said: “Then with regard to education you have very 
ukkur Municipality pro- , , eae | 
nounced inconsistent with his Wisely determined to avail yourselves of the natural 
recent educational policy. laboratory which the railway has been good enough to 
establish for you in their workshops, and to start in con. 
nection therewith a technical school, so that you may no longer be outstripped in 
the race by smaller localities in Sind which have been most successful in starting 
lessons in various handicrafts, of which the credit is mainly due to a sagacious 
Deputy Collector, Khan Bahadur Kadirdid Khan. I notice with pleasure that 
you give your support to the Arts College at Karachi. That College deserves 
not only to receive aid from the inhabitants of the place where it is located, buf 
it can only be maintained in perfect efficiency by the joint continuous efforts of 
all the inhabitants of this province, and especially of the inhabitants of an im 
portant town like yours.. Meanwhile, you will not fail to-keep efficrent your 
system of primary and intermediate education on which you’ have hitherto be- 
stowed all the attention 1¢ requires.’ The italics are of course ours. It will 
be seen from the italicised portion of the extract that according to His Ex. 
cellency’s view it is the duty of the leading municipalities to contribute accord. 
ing to their means for the maintenance in an efficient condition of educational 
institutions other than those for primary education, even when those institutions 
are located outside their local jurisdiction. His Excellency, when speaking at 
Sukkur, was doubtless giving expression not to his individual views but to those 
of the Government over which he presides. And yet we find His Excellency’s 
Government opposed to hand over the Ahmednagar High School to the local 
municipality in response to an offer from that body ; and in the same way we 
find it opposed to accept an offer of pecuniary assistance from the munic 
pality for the continued maintenance of the local high school in an efficient 
condition. Surely there cannot be one set of principles for the province of Sind 
and another for the presidency division proper. The Poona Municipality was 
recently told that until it had placed the sanitary condition of Poona, on a satis- 
factory basis, Government could not allow it to spend even a few thousand 
rupees, say one-fiftieth of its total income, on secondary education, while the head 
of the same Government could not only notice with pleasure the grant by the 
Sukkur Municipality of Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 2,000.to the Sind Arts College and 
the Mahomedan Madressa at Karachi, respectively, but could afford to exhort 
the leading municipalities to continue to do so, and could see nothing to find 
fault with in the fact that the municipality he was directly addressing wa 
spending one-fourth of its total revenues on education alone, although the requit- 
ments of the local population, so far as the abundant supply of pure drinking 
-~water—the first element in the sanitary condition of a town—is concerned, wele 
left unprovided for. Surely inconsistency itself cannot go further than this. 


50. In noticing the remarks made by His Excellency Lord Reay ™ 

A prayer to eppolat spect: his speech at the laying of the foundation-stone 0 
alists to the different chairs in the Fraémji Dinshaw Petit Laboratory for Scientific 
the Grant Medical College, Medical Research that without such a laboratory! 
_ Bombay. was vain to expect the Professors to discharge the! 
duties properly, and that with such an institution the students of theGrant Medica! 
College would have their task materially lightened, the Jéme Jamshed (108), 2 
its issue of the 11th April, says that one more important arrangement in connec: 
tion with this College remains to be made, and that is the abolition of the m2 


ly of the professorships by the Government medical service and the appoint- 
ment of specialists of European or Indian fame to the different chairs. The 
per adds that if His Excellency makes this important arrangement before his 


departure from India, he will render a valuable service to the cause of medical 
education in this presidency. : 


61. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 9th April, points out the 
necessity for reforming the ‘constitution of the R4}- 
kumar College, Rajkot, which it thinks defective, 
@mplains of the heavy expenditure the students have 
- to imcur, and says that some of the petty taélukdars 
have to run into debt, the cost of education being not less than Rs. 3,000 
per annum while their talukas yield an annual income of from Rs. 8,000 
to Rs. 10,000. It remarks that such petty talukdars ought to be sent to 
the talukddri schools in Wadhwan and Sadra, which are. better managed than 
the Rajkumar College, that Government should issue a resolution to this 
effect, that the petty talukddr of Dedan was fined by the Political Agent for his 
reluctance to send his son, Ramkotila, to the College owing to this heavy ex- 
penditure, and that this action is unjust. 


The Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and the necessity for 
reforming its constitution. 


Part IV.— Railways. 


52. The Kdthidwdar Times (81), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—As 
e the opening of the Vankdner-Rajkot section of the 
The unsatisfactory arrange- Morvi Railway line is likely to attracta large number 
ments onthe | Vankiner- of visitors to Kathidwar, we think it would be better 
Relwa section of whe morvi if steps were taken to improve the carriages and erect 
. decent stations with commodious and comfortable 
waiting rooms at all places on the line. The erection of sign-posts to serve for 
stations looks absurdly ridiculous, and the present arrangements on the line are 
not very satisfactory. The temporary miserable shed which serves as a station 
at Wadhwan should be forthwith demolished and a decent station witha couple 
of waiting-rooms erected in its stead. 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


538. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :— 
3 Mr. Kirkham ought to be thanked for his crusade 
B ~ noe the pd Bic against a crying nuisance in Bombay on re-entering 
er Games cction the civic parliament. The presence of leprosy in our 
midst, more of it hidden from the hasty glance, is a 
real danger to the community and a source of unavoidable suffering to the 
victims themselves. We have known the evil to be so wide-reaching—and we 
speak from experience of many parts of the country—that we think the Gov- 
emmment 6f India are wanting in duty as they sit indulging in platitudes of 
helplessness. There are evils which no considerations of money ought to deter 
agovernment from holding in check. What do we see here, instead ? Starving 
the rayat out of his pinch of salt, and then telling him that they cannot help 
it if he is attacked by disease. And we have ‘ representatives of the people ’ 
in the Viceregal Council assuring His Excellency that enhanced salt-duty does 
hot affect the people, but that it is the income-tax that ought to be removed, 
of course in the interests of the people. Poor Government of India! And 
poor children of the soil! But before the Government and the people under- 
stand each other, it is well that ‘citizens like Messrs. Kirkham and Dosabhai 
Frimji appeal to the sympathy of the elect ones of the people themselves. 


54. The Native Opinion (14) of the 7th April is opposed to any legis- 

ae lative enactment empowering both the police and the 

n't “Ration of lepers in the municipality of Bombay to compel the necessary 

municipality ay and’ the loca! segregation of lepers in the city, as it considers it pos- 

: sible that the investing them with such powers might 

Prove to be an engine of oppression in their hands and says :—The best way 

lo effect. the contemplated segregation is the establishment of an asylum for 
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these helpless people, where competent medical treatment, combined with the 
provision of other flesh comforts, might induce the lepers of their own free wij] 
to seek refuge and thus relieve the city population of a pestilential disease. | 
seems that few lepers seek refuge in the asylum established by Father Meurin, 
perhaps owing to religious scruples. If the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
feels persuaded to devise any such permanent scheme, we think it ought to 
make religious neutrality a distinctive feature of the new institution. 


55. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8th April, writes :—The 
new Bombay Municipal Corporation has done well in®adopting a resolution for 
the purpose of mitigating the leper nuisance in the city and for giving relief to 
the unfortunate sufferers. The repulsive details given by Mr Kirkhan, Dr 
Blaney and Mr. Dosabhai Framji, and which are within the experience of eve 
passer-by in the streets, ought to arouse public attention to the gravity of the 
evil. The unrestrained moving about of lepers in the public streets and at 
places of public resort, especially in the neighbourhood of schools and market. 
places, is fraught with great danger to public health and the earliest steps 
should be taken to abate the nuisance. The segregation of lepers is desirable 
in the interests quite as much of those miserable beings as of the healthy 
public, and from the inquiries already made it seems that both the Police and 
the Health Department are powerless to take any effective measures. It is 
highly expedient that they should be put in a position to afford the necessary 
relief. For that purpose the cautious proposal of Mr. Kirkham to enquire of 
the Health Department what powers it wants in the matter is an excellent 
beginning. The proposal of Mr. Master to ask Government to give the neces- 
sary power for the removal of lepers, the municipality undertaking to provide 
for their maintenance, would have committed the Corporation to an unlimited 
amount of expenditure. Let us now hope that some practical action will be 
promptly taken on Mr. Kirkham’s proposal. 


56. The same newspaper writes:—The new Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration has elected Mr. Grattan Geary as its 
Election of Mr. Geary as President, and we are glad to say that no more de- 
President of the new Munici- serving choice could have been made. Mr. Geary’s 
pal Corporation, Bombay, . . 
approved. success was assured from the moment his name was 
put forth, and at last Thursday’s meeting, by the 
timely retirement of the Honourable Mr. Sayani, Mr. Geary’s election was, so to 
say, a mere walk over. Mr. Geary has fully merited this expression of conf- 
dence from the Corporation. He has been a regular, steady and earnest mem- 
ber of the Corporation. - His election as President is a recognition of a long 
course of municipal services. His opinions on municipal matters have not 
indeed always been in conformity with the prevailing Native public opinion; 
but whatever differences of opinion there might have been, he has always borne 
a free, independent and prominent part in the municipal debates. He has all 
the ability and experience necessary to make a good president, and we venture 
to promise for him that he will fill his office with honour to himself and to the 
Corporation. [Several other papers also approve of Mr. Geary’s election 48 
President of the new Municipal ta A, 


57. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 7th April, points out the 
necessity for increasing the Bombay police force and 

The proposed increase in observes that if itis not mistaken the Government 
the Bombay police force and have taken over charge of the Bombay police with the 


the proposal to ask the local xpress understanding not to ask for any contribu- 
municipality to contribute 


" . tion towards the expense of the police and relieved 

— ee - ”” themselves of all educational See in eX: 

, change, and that it has no doubt that when the que 

tion is brought before the Bombay Municipal Corporation with a view perhaps 

to ask a contribution from the municipality to cover a probable increasé on 

account of the additional police, due notice will be taken of the question whether 

under the new arrangement the municipality can still be made responsible for 
any increase in the police expenditure of the city. 
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58. The Dim Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—Under 

..  ., the old Act land required for set-back purposes in 

The powers of the Munici- Bombay could only be acquired by the consent of the 
al Commissioner of Bombay . ' 

rider the new Municipal Act. Town Council and a useful check was thus imposed 

on the municipal executive in this respect. The new 

Municipal Act gives to the Municipal Commissioner absolute power to acquire 

such lands. May he exercise this power mercifully! The civic fathers and the 

Legislative Councillors were tinkering and fashioning the new Act for months 

with the view of restraining the powers of the Commissioner. In the words of 

the proverb, they would not allow a needle to go, but have at last blindly per- 

mitted an elephant to pass. 


59. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 11th April, writes :—The 
recent disastrous fires at Surat which continually raged 
The recent disastrous fires for three days have reduced to ashes the most bustling 
at Surat and the inaction of lee ‘ 
the local municipality. centre of our commerce and indigenous industry. The 
police with the assistance of the military did what they 
could. The Collector’s absence was much felt. The telegraphic summary de- 
spatched from Surat to the Bombay English dailies goes to say that the munici- 
lity did almost nothing. ‘The want of good fire-engines and sufficient water 
is attributable to the unwise economy of our commissioners. If more work but 
less talk and less hair-splitting had been the order of municipal proceedings in 
the past, much of the danger could have been avoided. But we feel grieved to 
recall the past and hope that the new corporation under the presidency of the | 
Collector will do its utmost towards the well-being of the poor ratepayers. In 
its Gujarati columns the same paper urges upon the municipality the necessit 
for anyhow constructing water-works, complains of the delay of three days 
made by Mr. Crawley-Boevey in returning to Surat from hunting though a 
telegram was sent to him, and of his Assistant, Mr. Winchester, having, it is said, 
proceeded direct to Bombay from Sachin on the day the fire occurred, and praises 
His Excellency Lord Reay for his visit to Surat and remarks that His Excellency . 
has thereby laid the local public under obligation. |The Surat Akhbdr (83), in its 
issue Of the 8th April, says that the telephone ought to be speedily introduced into 
the town, that the municipality ought to buy about 40 small fire-engines and keep 
them at short distances in various parts of the town, and that those who cour- 
ageously exert themselves to put out fires should be duly rewarded by way of 
encouragement to others. The Deshi Mitrd (98), in its issue of the 11th April, 
praises His Excellency Lord Reay for his visit to Surat on hearing of the djs- 
astrous fire there, and says that Government should help the people by allowing 
them to take away bamboos and other timber of small value from the forests, 
that they should give pecuniary aid to the municipality for constructing water- 
works, that in case they cannot do so they should allow the municipality to hold 
4 lottery for the purpose, that the municipality should strengthen and improve 
the fire-brigade, that a fire-engine should be kept at every police station, that hay, 
&c., should not be permitted to be stored in houses, that the municipality should 
have houses built of better materials than at present, and that it should request 
Government to stop the construction of flood-works. The Rdjyabhakt (126), 
IN its issue of the 9th April, suggests that Government should help the people of 
Surat and that they should do away with the income-tax in that town. The 
three Gujarati dajlies of this week record with great regret the destructive fires 
at Surat, severely censure the municipal corporation of that city for failing to 
Provide proper appliances for extinguishing fires, and exhort the public of 
Bombay and other places to subscribe liberally in aid of the sufferers by the 
extensive conflagrations. } 


60. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 11th April, writes :— 
His Excellency Lord Reay was on the scene of 
disaster on the 9th instant, and by his sympathetic 
conduct towards the swarm of sufferers who gathered 
around him he stimulated their drooping spirits. His 
Excellency’s visit will have other moral effects of its own. It will set astir the 
ethargic spirits of some and put fresh vigour into the already enthusiastic ones 


Praise of His Excellenc 

y 

ae Reay for his visit to 
urat during the recent fire. 
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of others. His telling, though polite, rebuke to the municipal commissioners of 
Surat who went to receive him on the station must bear its fruits too in due time, 
The fire-extinguishing arrangements of the municipality were in the most miserable 
condition. Most of the pumps were in disorder. If we look to the past history of 
Surat we shall find that this is not the first time when a calamity like the above hag 
visited it. Fire and flood have ere now laid it under contribution. Such contin. 
gencies every prudent municipality arms itself against. The remissness, therefore, 
on the part of the municipal commissioners of Surat in this respect cannot be too 
much deprecated. Let us hope that along with the houses and shops our 
Surat commissioners’ apathy and want of forethought also have been embraced 
by the last huge flames. 3 


61. The Suryd Prakash (84), in its issue of the 6th April, writes :—We 
are surprised and sorry to see that the municipal 
corporators of Surat do not understand the objects of 
wheel-tax and toll, though the municipal affairs have 
been under Native administration for the last five years. It is quite unjust to 
impose toll upon those persons who pay the wheel-tax. The principles upon which 
the wheel-tax:and toll should be levied and collected are (1) that the owners of 
carts and carriages residing within the jurisdiction of the municipality should be 
charged with the wheel-tax, and (2) that the carts and conveyances loaded with 
commodities of trade entering the municipal limits from surrounding villages 
should be charged with toll. From this it will be perceived that the Surat 
Municipality was quite wrong when it passed a resolution in disregard of these 
principles. We therefore trust that our energetic Collector will, with a view 
to relieve hack-cart owners and traders from wndue and crushing imposition of 
a duplex tax, distinctly decline to forward this resolution of the corporation to 
Government—a resolution, we repeat, quite misleading, mischievous and ob- 
jectionable in every way. 2 


62. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8th April, says that the work 
of the Indian National Congress would be much facili- 
tated if the different municipalities were to devise and 
practically adopt a scheme of co-ordinate action in local 
matters, and suggests that the chairmen and members of the principal muni- 
cipalities should make it a point to meet every year in a separate meeting, fix 
a programme of work, discuss it at the Congress and then agitate at their re- 
spective local centres for the reforms proved to be necessary. It adds that 
Government will then be forced to consider proposals coming to them from 
different centres charged with the force of unanimity. 


63. The Shri Shivdji (60), in its issue of the 5th April, referring to the 
recent municipal elections at different places, remarks 
A suggestion to makeedu- that a large number of the elected members have n0 


pace the chief qualification eqycational status and that there is fear of the number 
or the office of municipal com- ’ 
ep ie of such representatives increasing every year, and 
suggests as a remedial measure a short enactment . 
specifying the qualifications necessary for thé office of a municipal commissioner. 
This enactment, continues the paper, should make education the chief qualifica- 
tion in the aspirant for municipal honours. The standard of educational fitness 
need not be the same in all places, but may vary according as the municipality 
isin an advanced city or in a backward place and may be left to the local 


municipalities to be determined. — 


The wheel-tax and toll and 
the Surat Municipality. 


Co-ordinate action in local 
matters recommended, © 


64. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 11th April, writes _—We 

understand that in forwarding to Government a report 

The alleged corruption in on the recent municipal elections at Poona the local 
the recent municipal elections rahe : . . 

pea SRR authorities have made a serious allegation affecting 

those gentlemen who came forward as candidates, mor 

presumably affecting those who have been declared as duly elected member 
of the local municipality. The serious allegation is to the effect that a 8 

deal of money was spent in purchasing votes; that, in short, a good deal of 
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corruption prevailed in connection with the recent elections. The practices 
referred to, even assuming for the sake of argument that they did prevail, are 
not, it must be remembered, specifically declared to be illegal under the existing. 
law ; and accordingly a suggestion is thrown out by the reporting authorities 
that before the next triennial elections take place such practices should be 
actually suppressed by declaring them to be illegal. It is understood that Gov- 
ernment have expressed their displeasure at the reported prevalence of the - 
practices. It is at this stage that the matter rests at present ; but we are dis- 
posed to think that it ought not to be allowed to rest there. The practices in 
question, even if not illegal at present, are doubtless very immoral, and it is 
certainly neither desirable nor expedient that a serious imputation about 
the prevalence of such immoral practices should be left hanging over an admi- 
nistrative body like the municipal corporation of an important town like Poona. 
The nature and extent of the evil, if it really exists, ought to be forthwith 
ascertained, while all the facts connected with the recent municipal elections 
are still fresh. We accordingly demand, in the name and on behalf of the 
several constituencies whose reputation is at stake, that no time ought to be lost 
in appointing a small committee with’ power to sift the matter to the very 
bottom and submit a detailed report to Government on the subject. The report- 
ing authorities who have made the above-mentioned imputation cannot, it ma 
be reasonably presumed, have made it on the strength of mere idle gossip in the 
bizér ; they must have some evidence in their possession, and this evidence, what- 
ever its value, ought to be forthwith subjected to independent scrutiny. Such 
an inquiry, if it should result in proving the existence of the alleged immoral 
practices, will be very useful in two ways at least ; in the first place, it will lay 
bare the nature and extent of the evil, and, in the second place, it’ will enable 
the Legislature to provide adequate remedies. The purity of the municipal 
administration must be placed beyond all reproach involved in an imputation 
of such a serious character as the one referred to above. A corporation which 
includes among its members those who are alleged to have obtained their 
entrance into it by resorting to such corrupt practices will not, and cannot, 
command the same confidence and respect as a body against which no such 
allegation is made. What gives the imputation a serious aspect is that it is 
made by responsible authorities who wield intermediate responsible powers over 
the administration of the very body which they believe to have been constituted 
in the manner the allegation implies. If such an imputation had emanated 
from interested quarters, it would not have been imperative on the corporation to 
take any notice of it. But as the matter now stands, we fail to see how it can afford 
to treat such an imputation with unconcern. We think it is obligatory on the 
corporation to submit a respectful representation to Government, requesting it 
forthwith to appoint a committee for investigating fully into the allegations. Like 
the corporation the public too have a duty to perform in this connection, and that 
duty, according to our judgment, lies in the submission of a respectful prayer to 
Government for adopting the necessary measures to enquire into the truth or 
otherwise of. the allegations officially made. 


65. The Phenix (3),.in its issue of the 6th April, writes:—As yet the 
nme idea of any system of drainage, surface or subsoil, for 
of tenses pwd poms a city so incompletely developed, even if nascent, 
ileal atemaiean like Karachi, appears to us to be extremely premature. 
, We have only to look around us to satisfy ourselves 
that the time has not come when we want drainage. on anything like a 
scientific basis. There is nothing like solidarity about the town. The Cam 
lor all intents and purposes could be completely isolated from the town, the 
Civil Lines from the Camp, the Runchore Lines from the Civil Lines, and so on. 
A system of drainage to unite all these quarters would have to be maintained 
at great expense without any adequate return either to the funds of the 
municipality or to the health of the citizens. Nature in Kardchi declares against 
40 extensive introduction of drains at present, The rainfallis scanty, and the 
town is quite dry all the year round. What is really wanted is not a regular 
‘ystem of drainage, but an improvement in other conservancy services and a 
ew local drains wherever they may be useful, When Karachi becomes twice 
CoN 216—7 


as large as now, and the conglomeration of detached quarters fills out into a, solid, 

crowded mass of houses, then it will be quite time to think of giving a regular 
system of drainage to the city. At present there are numerous minor things to 
which the municipality might give its attention and which would really im. 


prove the health of the city more speedily and surely than an expensive and 
experimental system of drainage. | 


‘Part VI.—WNative States. 


66. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 6th April, writes :—We learn that 
the Government of India have decided to entrust 
Kashmere and a request to the affairs of the Kashmere State to a Council, and 
. wag: sapecocll Frans to invest the Resident with larger powers than he 
pa change in itsadminis- as hitherto enjoyed. If this intelligence is true, 
tration. then the Government owe it to the Kashmere State 
as much as to themselves to declare publicly the 
intended change as well as the reasons that necessitate it. The treaty rights 
enjoyed by the Kashmere State were conferred in public, and any modification 
of those rights should also be made in public. It has been alleged that the 
Mahédrdja is a consenting party to the change, but that in no way changes the 
position of the Government and they cannot shirk their clear duty towards the 
subjects of the Kashmere Government and also towards themselves. The 
Maharaja’s consent to such a change cannot be legal. It is not a_ personal 
belonging or self-acquired property that he is asked to part with, but a family 
right which belongs to his heirs as much as to himself and which he cannot give 
away. Besides, the Mahdraja’s consent might be simply due to his anxiety to 
avoid some worse evil. He is not credited either with much intelligence or 
courage, and he might have simply accepted such a proposal to avoid personal 
humiliation, regardless of the consequences that such a change would bring about. 
He may be perfectly indifferent to the interests of his heirs and may be simply 
anxious to avoid personal disgrace. At any rate it is evident that his consent to the 
establishment of a Regency Council and the amplification of the powers of the 
Resident cannot in any way affect the rights of his heirs, and the Government 
cannot modify or violate treaty rights except in public and. with a public state- 
ment of the grounds upon which they feel themselves justified in making 4 
change. So far there is no reason to assume that the Government have proposed 
any radical change in Kashmere. On the contrary, they have made light of the 
whole affair from the beginning. The Government can, if they so wish, both 
strengthen the administration of Kashmere and eradicate some of the growing 
evils of the State without interfering with the treaty rights of the Maharaja. Up 
to this time, however, no disposition has been shown to assist the Mahdraja, and 
the State has been allowed to drift from bad to worse without a finger being 
raised to warn or help the Kashmere Government. The attitude maintained 
towards the State has been one of suspicion and not of sympathy and co-operation. 
If His Excellency the Viceroy could take matters out of the hands of the Foreign 
Office even for a while, it would be probably found that the Kashmere State has 
been as much sinned against as it may be sinning. 


67. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 7th April, writes :—To us who 

The political officers of the live in British territory under the protecting arm of the 
Government of India and law it is altogether inconceivable how the political offi 
their attitude towards Native cers of the Government of India sent to Native States 


wtnbes. _as representatives of the paramount power very 8002 
develop into tyrants. Particularly do we find the Central India States the scen¢ 
of many a disgraceful act of open zuluwm on the part of the Political Agents. 
The latest instance of this kind was some time back mentioned by the Eastern 
_ Herald of Mhow. It referred to a peremptory order which the Political Agent 
of Bhopawar made the Maharaja of Burwani to issue, callmg upon one 

Mohendranath Chatterjee, Pleader of Mhow, who had gone to Burwani for some 
business of his own connected with the paper Hastern Herald, “ immediately 
withdraw and to return to Mhow without delay.” Mr. Chatterjee was not 10 


a 


he brow-beaten like that. He replied to His Highness the Mahérdja that the 
order was primd.facre contrary to the laws of any country. He said he would 
ask the Political Agent an explanation, and if the same were not satisfactory he 
would represent the matter to the Agent to the Governor-General. He also 
sent a letter to the Political Agent explaining why he had gone to Burwani, 
protesting against the insinuation that he had gone there for some political 
intrigue, and declaring his determination to stay there until his recovery, for he 
was then a little ill. He moreover demanded an apology, and if the order of the 
Mah4r4ja were not withdrawn, he was to take notice that he (Mr. Chatterjee) 
would file a civil suit against him claiming Rs. 20,000 as damages for injury 
done to his reputation. In reply, the Agent declined to reconsider the previous 
orders. Mr. Chatterjee then held the notice of a civil suit as duly served on him. 
Further than this we do not know; but it is alleged that Colonel Muir, the 
Political Agent, will be examined before a Medical Board. Why? Probably 
to give him some excuse for leaving the country and escaping from the conse- 
quences of his rash and unwarranted act. 


68. The Svadesh Bandhu (136), in its issue of the 10th April, strongly 
disapproves of the Cambay Darbar having incurred 
ay sage Ag ar a large expenditure on account of the reception of the 
a Me. Alisa. Political Agent and Collector, Mr. W. Allen, and having 
| wasted large sums of public money in fire-works and 
illuminations in his honour, and says that such things are usually done by clever 
officials to curry favour and to cover their misdeeds. The State treasury, adds 
the paper, is by no means in a satisfactory condition and therefore such lavish 
expenditure for useless purposes ought not to have been incurred. The paper 
calls the attention of Mr. W. Allen to the impropriety of allowing such a reception 
to be got up in his honour, and hopes that he will direct his attention next time 
to this matter and put a stop to this ruinous practice. 


69. The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 11th April, 


says:—For a long time past the rupture between 
The alleged oppression to Mr. Hirdchand Velji, the Head Karkun of Gangad, 
b hich the Thakor of Gingad nq Thdkor Nanbha Gagubha has been widening. 
has been subjected and the Gq re h hav; ° ‘ated 
imattention of Government rave accusations such as having misappropriated 
to it, | large sums of money, misleading Kuvarba, the mother 
| of the Thaékor, and fomenting quarrels between the two, 
and joining the Vavdevdla, who is the opposing party, have been preferred 
against the Head Karkun, and it is surprising that the attention of Government 
should not have been drawn to even one of these complaints. We are surprised 
that the authorities should insist upon retaining Hirdchand at his post when 
such a serious disagreement exists between him and the Thakor and when the 
latter has openly expressed his fear of being killed’ by Hiréchand. If Mr. James, 
Collector of Ahmedabad, will be good enough to communicate to us the 
reason of his inattention to the matter we shall be glad to publish the same. 
It seems that’ the Thdékor’s mother has gone over to Hirdchand’s side. The 
obstinacy shown by the authorities in spite of the fear openly expressed by the 
Thakor of being murdered by Hirdchand is likely to lead the people to the 
inference that the authorities are purposely encouraging and bringing about some 
grave result. The public guess that such a just officer as Mr. Sheppard, Commis- 
' Sioner, N. D., has been misled by one-sided accounts. It will throw a great 
-Suron Government should the fear expressed by the Thakor be realized, and 
ence it is to be hoped that Government will either order an early enquiry into 
the matter or remove Hirdchand Velji from Gangad. [A correspondent, writing 
the same paper, says that Government should not attach any importance to 
the evidence given by Mr. Pestonji Jehangir, Télukdari Settlement Officer, 
against Mr. Ndnbha, as it is inconsistent with his evidence given before the 1st 
Class Subordinate J udge some time ago, and attributes motives to Mr. Pestonji. 
© Gujardt Gazette (76), in its issue of the 11th April, makes an appeal to 
the Government for the dismissal of Mr. Hirdchand Velji, as it would be for the 
800d of the State as well as of himself.] 
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70. The Rdjyabhak 


The people and the Native 
States of Kathi4wér and a 
petition prepared by the 
editor and proprietor of the 
Rajyabhakt newspaper for 
Ta to His Excel- 
ency Lord Reay on their 
behalf. 


¢ (126), in its issue of the 9th April, gives a further 
instalment of the petition prepared by its editor and 
proprietor for presentation to His Excellency Loy 
Reay on behalf of the people and Native Princes of 
K4thiawar, takes Jémnagar in hand, and says that the 
people of Jamnagar are as bad off as those of Bhiy. 
nagar, that the conduct of His Highness the Jam is ag 
bad as that of His Highness the Thdkor of Bhdvnagar, 
that many complaints are made against the woman 


Janb4i, who does not belong to a higher caste than the woman Kaisar of Bhiy. 


nagar, that the khavds 


(personal attendant) Raghav harasses the people, that 


Mr. Maganlal is unfit to continue as Divan, that the State has run into debt, 
and that a commission composed of independent men should be speedily ap. 
pointed to enquire into the grievances of the people and the state of aifairs in 


K dthiawar. 


GOVIND B. LAGHATPY’, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
edrd April 1889. 
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Mr. Hakim’s appointment as Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
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* Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration—(continued) 
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The address of His Excellency the Governor,to the Bombay Chamber 
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The rumoured resignation of His Excellency Lord Reay considered 
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of the Bombay Government resolution regarding — . 
Zamindérs and Haris in the Shik4érpur District : The- — and a request 
to His Excellency Lord Reay ... 08. 
Zanzibar : 
British Indian subjects in —and apathy shown by Government 
towards them ... 


Losses suffered by the British iedine traders on the — coast by the 
action of the German Government 


eee 


Parr 1I.—Legislatson— 


Bombay Village Sanitation Bill : Comments on the — 
‘Part IIL—Education— 


Educational policy of the Bombay Government: His Excellency Lord 
Reay’s reply to the address of the Sukkur Municipality pronounced 
inconsistent with his recent educational policy 

Grant Medical College, Bombay: A prayer to appoint specialists to the 
different chairs in the — 


Rajkumar College, Rajkot: The — and the necessity for reforming its 
) constitution vee - 


Parr IV. —Railways— . 


- Vénkdner-Rajkot section of the Morvi aliens The unsatisfactory 
arrangements on the — oT 


Parr V.—M unicipalities— 


Bombay : 


Election of Mr. Geary as President of the new Municipal paper 
tion, — , approved + 
Regeagation of lepers in the city of — and the local manicipality 
The Indu Prakash ee 
The Native Opinion 


The wd in the city of —and the neceity for taking prompt 
action 


The powers of the J Municipal ‘Commissioner of Bombay under the 
new — Municipal Act li: 
The proposed increase in the — police force and the proposal to 


ask the local municipality to contribute poderese the abe sea 
increase in expenditure 3 


INDEX. 


Part V.—M wunicypalitres — (continued) 


m 
Kardchi: The idea of a regular system of drainage for — considered . 
premature vee eee vos eee eee 
Local self-government: Co-ordinate action in local matters recommended. 
Municipal commissioners: A suggestion to make education the chief 
qualification for the office of — “a oes 
Poona: The alleged corruption in the recent mu nicipal elections at — 
Surat : 
Praise of His Excellency Lord Reay for his visit to— during the 
recent fires... set os wah pes 
The recent disastrous fires at —and the inaction of the local munici- 
alit see 
he Wheel-tis and toll and the — _ Municipality 


Part VI.—Native States— 


Cambay : The — Darbar and the Political Agent and Collector, Mr, Allen. 
Gangad: The alleged oppression to which the Thdékor of — has been 
subjected and the inattention of Government to it : es 
Kashmere : The — State and a request to Government to declare publicly 
the reasons that necessitate a change in its administration sa 
Native States in Kéathidwér: The people and the—and a petition 
prepared by the editor and proprietor of the Rdjyabhakt newspaper 
for presentation to His Excellency Lord Reay on ‘their behalf _.. 
Political officers in Native States: The political officers of the Govern- | 
ment of India and their attitudd towards Native States 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. 


——. 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


Number of 
Copies issued. 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian — 


» Mahratta .. 
--4, Phoenix ... 


janik Sabha ... 


The Bodh Sudhékar ... 
Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra — 
Dnydn Chakshu .. 
Dnydénodayé __... 
Dnydn Prakash , 
Indu Prakdsh ..., 
Jagad-hitechchhu 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhékar on 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak reas 
Telagu Mitri 
Vartdhar .. 


MARATHI. 


The Arunoday& 
» A’ry4vart 
» Bakul ee 
» Belgaum Saméchér 
» Chanddnshu ine 
9 poiitank aoe 
» Chitragupta ... 
9 Dhérwar Vritt ye 
» Dnydn Saégar _.. 
Gadéri__... ba 
Ganga Lahari_... 
Hindu Punch 
Hitechchhu 


Jagad4darsh  .... 
Jagan Mitra ca 
Kalpataru... 
| Kirwés Saméchér 
Tleten's 

esh Chitr a 
Khadndesh Chitragup 
Mahérfshtra Kokil 
Mahéréshtri, Mitra 
Mahédrdshtra Vritt 
Nagar Samfchér... 
coy 220—] 


» sind Times ait ene 


ANGLO-MARATHI, 


Holkar Sarkér Gazette ... 


1 


..| Bombay 
.»| Poona ... 


.-| Karachi 
» Quarterly J ournal ‘of the Poona Sérva- 


...| Poona te 
...| Karachi 


a Kelhépur 


Poona... 


...| Nasik . 

aa Théna.... 

..| Bijapur 

.-.| Indore... 7 
..| Ahmednagar .. 
| Ratnagiri eee 
.| Shol4pur sw 
..| Karwar eee 
ere 
..| Dhulia - 


Do. eee eee 


é Satara... 


aa 
Do, vee eee 


,.| Ahmednagar ,,. 


re Bi-weekly 
.| Quarterly 


Bi-weekly 


os ee: Nekly 
cae iss 
.| Weekly .. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. ss | 


.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


: Monthly .. oe 
| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


oe 


« 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Edition, 


——atie, 


Nunoher of 


Copies issueq 


») 
99 
39 
99 
99 
99 
39 


Mara’tH1—continued. 
The N&sik Vritt 


Nyaya Sindhu ... 

Pandhari Mitra ... 

Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna’ ... 
Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen 


Pustak és 
Raghava Bhushana 
Ramdas... “ee 
Sachchidanand 
Satya Mitr’ ‘ 
Saty& Shodhak 
Saty4 Sudha ‘s 
Sholépur Samachér 
Shri Shivaji 

‘Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak . 

Vidya Vilds ‘i 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 
Vrittadhara 
Vrittamala 
Vritias4r ... 
Vritt Sudha 
Vyaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI, 


Din Mani ... 
Dny&an Sudha... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra, 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi sil 
Kathidwar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARATI. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


_ Akhbare Khambayat 
Akhbére Sodagar 
Anonymous 
A'ryi Dharm Prakdsh 


A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak ae 


Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitr’... 
Broach Sam4char 
Buddhi PrakAsh ... 
Chakravak oe 
Chandraprakash ,. 
Datardun .. 
Deshi Mitrs 
Dny4nodaya _ 
Dnyan Vardhak . 
Duniyadad 
wees. gs 
Gap Sap ... ‘i 
err gg 
Afshan 
Hindusthan 
Jdme Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwadi Patri’ .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _... 
Kaside Mumbai . 
Kelavni ... 
Khambat Samichér 
Kohinur ... ios 
Madhamékh ane 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nityanand 
Nure Elam 


Snjara Monthly Journal . 


»..| Nasik ... see 
...,| Ahmednagar ... 
..| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poona... 
...| Jalgaon 
-».| Barwi ... 

| Islampur | 


-| Poona... 
soak ROE see 
...| Bijapur — 
..| Bombay 
os] 2 OONA ... 
...| Ratnagiri 
...| Karwar 
.| Sholapur 
...| Poona ... 
vc) WNETE iss 
sb es 
cick, ED ine 
...| Vengurla 
...| Karad ,.. 
...| Kolhapur 
...| Bombay 
| Eee ass 
cee] DAtATA.0« 
..| Wai 
sv CORTE ous 
.| Bombay 


...| Broach... ins 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
sacl BURRS: sce ia 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay 

...| Durat ae 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
.... Wadhwan 

...| Rajkot 

...| Bombay 

..| Surat 


Do. 


| Ahmedabad ... 


= Rhmedshad iat 
... Dohad ., 
.| Surat 


.eo| Wadhwan 
...| Jundgad 
..| Bombay 
| Surat... 


Do. 


" Bombay 


wi Fortnightly 


-of Weekly ,.. 
...| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 


ee Monthly ... 


alae ae 


a Weekly eee 
...| Monthly .. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


wie — 


Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Number o 
| Copies issue. 


<= 


GusARA’TI—continued. 


The Nydyadarshak ... ave Ahmedabad ... Weekly ... 
, Parsi Punch - oe - ane ee) ae 
“ Parsi Tikiékér  ... oe oe oo0 ‘ Bre ...| Fortnightly 
Praja Mata ae oe aoe -.| Ahmedabad .., “i 
Praja Mitra ae re oe ..| Surat i 
Rajyabhakta =... i Nee .| Bombay sea 
Samsher Bahadur oS eee ++ Ahmedabad 
Satya Mitra oe ee ‘ 
Satyavakta 
Satyodaya nae ses ..-| Do | DO. om 
Saurashtra Darpan ie ee ee ‘a ..| Monthly ... 
Shrima4li Shubhechchbak el ve an 
Stri Bodh ... va ve sos io 
Stri Sadbodh Ratn& 
Subodh Prak4sh ... “ee ove ae 
Svadesh Bandhu ... évi ssi ---| Mahudha _.... is : 
Svadesh Vatsal ... ii sis ...| Bombay pee ...| Monthly ... 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patri... .--| Ahmedabad ... ee ae 
Vidnydn Vilas... ‘se vee ...| Rajkot — 
Vidya Mitra ‘us vee eos ...| Bombay 
Yajdan Parast... én eo ee) 


99 
99 
99 
9? 
9 
99 
39 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 


The Kannadi Suvarte.-.. aie ais ...| Bombay 


Ka’'NARESE. 


The Chandroday4 ae s .--| Dharwar 
‘Havyak Subodh ..., . “te .»-| Bombay 
Karnatak Patra ... ae eco soa Dharwar 
Rasik Ranjini_... és sxe ...| Gadag 
Satya Vritt ae a ae ot 


ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 
The Girvan’ Tarangini eee | eee ag 
HinDl. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... si ia on cis ..| Fortnightly 
» Brahma Patrika... pea nn ove “= -| Monthly ... 
» Ratnaprakash Ratlam ... Kas sas “a ...| Weekly ... 


9 Sugrihini vo9% ee" eee Tee eee ° ccs eee Monthly see 


URDU. 


‘The Akhbére Ratan Prakash Ratlém ...| Ratlim in ..| Weekly 106 
» Charkhari Akhbar ne me ...| Rewah... ae ...| Fortnightly 
» Dhar State Gazette es iis pack EMME nce es ...| Weekly ... 
» Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowyra ... ...| Jhowra oe a a 
» Kushful Akhbar... is ini .--| Bombay 


PERSIAN. 
The Iklil ... cs cae me ...) Karachi 


Ene.isH, Mara'THI AND HINDI. 
tae Pandit... | tse eco ove = + oe} Bombay 


MaraA’THI AND GuJaRa’TI, 
The Baroda Vatsal _... sa we ...| Baroda 


Urpbu AND PERSIAN. 

The Khayir Khéhe Islam ...... ..| Bombay | Monthly... 
SINDI- 

- The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ..| Kar&chi ee 360 
reg ork Gao | Do. ms ae 200 
164 | |, Sind Sudh4r Leese eee Se aie ere 500 


a 


7%, = alan rn from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


B. The names of News in itali 
: papers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Piper in the above list is printed in brackets after the Bn ' 


Otic) Pie Na brary of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 


or d) is the] g List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3 

aeveras ot letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short «(9% =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 

shedheta at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 

th y pecouary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Aruxodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, ; 


b 
Parr 1.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 13th April, writes :—Some correspond- 
a ence on the silver plate duties between the India Office 
The cry fom , ean yd and the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury 
ee ain coun ~ has just seen the light and will prove very interesting 
reading. It is in instances like these that we can. 
fully realise the glaring injustice which is done to India on every possible 
occasion. The Government of India often try faithfully to protect the interests 
of this country, but they are absolutely powerless whenever these are brought 
into conflict with the interests of the trade in England or other vested interests. 
India has been always treated as a milch-cow who can be never drained dry, 
and the protesting Government have been repeatedly compelled to bear the 
expenses of expeditions, wars, &c.,in which they had no hand whatever and 
no interest. If the duty on silver plate had been an Indian instead of an 
English duty, it may be easily conceived how rapidly it would have been repealed. 
When the Government of India levied a duty on imported piece-goods, they 
were never given any rest until that duty was abolished. Just now a powerful 
attempt is being made to force the English factory legislation on India without 
regard to any local considerations. But if the Government of India venture 
to protest against the levy of an English duty on imported Indian silver- 
ware they are met with a high-flown, evasive reply, or one in a tone of 
injured dignity which effectually silences them. Notwithstanding the undoubted 
generosity and philanthropy of the British people the instinct of money- 
making is strong in them, and whenever the interests of trade are at stake 
it is hopeless to expect any sacrifice from them. But in this case no sacrifice — 
is demanded, but only justice and equitable taxation. It is no fault of the 
Government of India that their protest has fallen upon deaf ears. What- 
ever faults may be laid at their door, it is undeniable that in all transactions 
with the Home Government they loyally try to protect the interests of India. 


2. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 19th April, says :—The 

< substance of the Secretary of State’s decision in the 
aiee ae toe a Crawford case is to the effect that the opinion formed 
Ccetliad ees enthheleell on the case by the Bombay Government is not al- 
together fanciful, but that Government was not in a 

position to pass a sound opinion on it. Whatever Europeans may think of this 
dictum, the Natives regret that it should have been pronounced. No one else. 
than the Bombay Government itself is more competent to make careful enquiries 
into the conduct of its own servants, and when the opinion formed by that Gov- 
ernment after such enquiries has not been accepted, injustice has been done 
to it. The Secretary of State for India seems to entertain the opinion that the 
Bombay Government has committed a mistake in enquiring into and forming an 
Opinion on the question whether Mr. Crawford was given to corruption, but by 
doing so Lord Cross appears to have overlooked the effect that would be produced 
on the public mind by his placing the Bombay Government in such a position 


as this. The Natives are not less sorry than Europeans for the severe punish- 
ment meted out to Mr. Crawford. . 


8. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same date, says :—Govern- 
ment were aware of the indebtedness of Mr. Crawford and were right in trying to 
Prevent the continuance of the evil in the interests of the service to which he 
belonged. This could have been achieved with the same result as has been now 
‘tived at, by calling upon Mr. Crawford to furnish an explanation on the subject 
ws by drawing the attention of the Secretary of State for India to it, saving 
ereby the sreat cost of time and money now incurred and avoiding putting 
rs already involved officer to heavy expenditure. Instead of adopting this 
aca Lord Reay’s Government took, by the wrong advice of some high officials, 
i Mproper course of promising immunity from harm to a number of self- 
: feted subordinate officials in order to ascertain whether their superior 
Ms i Was guilty of corruption. There was no need of giving such a promise, 

t. Crawford could have been got rid of by bringing his heavy indebt- 
“ss to the notice of Lord Cross, and at the same time the” self-incriminat- 


ie rs could have been duly punished by their criminal prosecution. 
2202 
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Mr. Crawford enjoys much public sympathy, because when he should have 
been pensioned off for his indebtedness Government condoned his offence 
and indirectly encouraged him to continue to run the reckless course of incur. 
ring fresh debts, and at last turned against him and dismissed him from the 
service without giving him the pension which he had earned by his long and 
meritorious services to the State. The public will be glad to hear that some 
provision has been made for the maintenance of this old and able but reckleg 
officer. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (87), in its issues of the 19th and 20th April, 
_ expresses some of the above sentiments. | 


4. The Natiwe Opinion (14), in its issue of the 18th April, writes :—We 
understand that Mr. Crawford is dismissed from the service. The resolution of 
the Secretary of State for India is not yet formally out; but it is strongly believed 
that he accepts the report of the Commission, acquits Mr. Crawford of the 
serious charges brought against him, but dismisses him for his indebtedness 
which was in contravention of Act XXXVII. of 1850. If this is a fact, we 
find ourselves in a happy position to declare that the general rule of the acquit. 
tal of high European officials is not so invariable as never to admit of an 
exception. Whatever his moral shortgomings may be, Mr. Crawford is indeed an 
intellectual giant ; and in recording this fate of Mr. Crawford we cannot help 
remarking that a great man has fallen. The Native public hasa right to know 
the report of the Commissioners, the review of the Bombay Government thereon, 
and the final decision of the Secretary of State, and we hope His Excellency 
Lord Reay will fully gratify it. 


5. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—The 
report of the Crawford Commission, with the Bombay Government’s observations 
thereon, was received in London on the 18th ultimo, and the despatch containi 
Lord Cross’s deeision thereon left London by the mail of the 29th ultimo, that 
is, Lord Cross arrived at his decision withm ten days from the receipt of the 
papers in the case. This fact alone is sufficient to raise a strong presumption 
that Lord Cross has fully endorsed the finding of the Commission, whatever it 
may really be. That finding is, however, understood to be unexpectedly favour- 
able to the distinguished officer, so far as the more serious charges brought 
against him are concerned. Be that as it may, it is equally patent from the 
foregoing fact that Lord Cross must have very probably refused to take into 
consideration, in arriving at his decision, the other material which the Bombay 
Government is understood to have placed before him—material other than the 
cases gone into before the Commission and which is believed to have been the basis 
of the Bombay Government’s refusal to accept the finding of the Commission. If 
our forecast in this respect be correct,—and the reader will remember that this 1s 
not the first time that we have indicated the impropriety of the procedure which 
the Bombay Government is understood to have followed in this respect,—then 
there need be no reason to be surprised at the result; for if it be otherwise, it 
would be laying a precedent full of peril and inconvenience, in so far that you 
can convict a man on charges to which he was never required to plead. 


6. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 15th April, says -—The 
London correspondent of the Bombay Gazette telegraphs chat the decision of the 
Secretary of State for India in the Crawford case is adverse to Mr. Crawford. 
This is considered by some as too good to be true, and it is feared that.the versio 
which appears in the Z'imes of India may be more in accordance with facts. 
it is true, however, it will be a rare vindication of justice. We do not look 
upon it as an occasion for exultation or rejoicing, but nothing will be more accep 
able to the Native public than that the British administration should be !* 
ever thoroughly purified and the name of British justice put beyond the reach 
of cant and reproach. It is yet too early to speak out our mind on We 
subject. The decision of Lord Cross will be in the hands of the Government of 
Bombay in a day or two and will be communicated to Parliament to-morrow 
It will thus be published here during the course of the week. The public has 
therefore to patiently wait for some time before the authentic report appea™ 
Meanwhile let us hope that the expectations raised by the correspondent of the 
Bombay Gazette will be realized. | | 
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» The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—The 
London correspondent of the Bombay Gazette telegraphs that the Secretary 
of State for India has at last given his decision in the Crawford case, and that 
+ ig adverse to the accused. All right-minded people in this presidency, 
and indeed throughoyt the whole country, will utter a sigh of relief when 
this intelligence reaches them. The despatch from Lord Cross containing his 
decision is to arrive in Bombay by to-day’s mail, and to-morrow a copy of it 
will be laid on the table of the House of Commons. We may therefore look 
for very interesting and possibly sensational news during the course of this week. 
The case is no longer swb-judice, and comments which would have been improper 
before this time are now perfectly legitimate. .The first thing then that we 
have to say is that we have lost all faith in Commissions composed of outside 
men, a8 the one in this case was. The Native public, and we. believe the 
European public too, in this presidency,—at least in two divisions of this presi- 
dency,—were perfectly aware of the corrupt practices of Mr. Crawford. A 
system of purchase and sale, regularly after the bazar fashion, could not be 
expected to be carried on except under the eyes of the public. And the saddest 
part of the whole thing is that the man who prostituted his great talents and 
his high position for the sake of these immoral, dishonourable and disloyal gains 
had grown absolutely callous to all comments on his shocking conduct, so much 
so indeed that once he went the length, we are told, of asking a friend in the 
most brazen-faced manner whether he knew what gossips were saying; and on 
the friend answering in the negative, he told him that the people said that the 
Crawford Market of Bombay was a market only in name, and that the real 
Crawford Market lay in Poona; and then with admirable taste he jomed in 
the laughter against himself! Such a man was tried by this Commission. 
And what was the result of the inquiry? The Commission, we are told, came 
to the conclusion that the graver charges of corruption were not. substantiated ! 
And this too in the face of the overwhelming evidence considered to be 
unimpeachable by the lay public—unimpeachable, at any rate, so far as is possible 
in a case like this, adduced by the prosecution before the Commission. Not 
that the conclusions to which the Commission had come were absolutely un- 
expected by the public; for before the inquiry had considerably progressed, 
the attitude of two of the three Commissioners—the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Wilson and the Honourable Mr. Quinton—towards the prosecution was such as 
to create distrust in the public mind. Still, not quite unexpected as the conclu- 
sions of the Commission were, when their purport became first known they 
created a wide alarm that justice was going to shamefully fail in the case. It 
would indeed have been a very cruel irony of fate if Mr. Crawford, whibse guilt 
was the greatest as it was the most notorious, had been able to get away, while 
humbler persons, guilty no doubt, but guilty in-varying measures and in a lesser 
degree, had been all indiscriminately mowed down. But happily the Bombay 
Government rose equal to the doubly difficult task laid on it by the Commission, 
and the result is that all unscrupulous efforts to defeat the ends of justice, which 
unfortunately received additional encouragement and help from “ judicial denun- 
ciations ” and the disinterested regard for “equity and:even-handed justice’? of 
a seller of tobacco; have ignominiously failed. We are not at all sorry for this 
deserved fall of Mr. Crawford, and we only wish that the punishment meted out 
to him will not be so inadequate as to fail to satisfy the serious requirements of 
the case. That the Secretary of State for India should have manifested such 
admirable strength of character, that he should not have allowed himself to be 
led astray by the misrepresentations of Mr. Crawford’s friends which were as 

clous as they were persistent, is indeed what we had not, we must confess, 
ry to expect from the manner in which he disposed of the case against 
oe Wilson. Perhaps Lord Cross thought his overriding the conclusions of the 
cal Government in the Wilson case was too exceptional a procedure to be 
‘ ely repeated. Perhaps the disrepute into which the present Ministry has fallen 
thir ® to the questionable part it has played in the Parnell inquiry required in 
the Case an extraordinary degree of regard for the claims of justice. Perhaps 
. ett crmment of Bombay placed its convictions before Lord Cross in so clear 

t that a dissent from them, even with the help of the Commission’s report, 


v8 impossible. ‘Be the reason what it may, the decision of the Secretary of State 
“minently satisfactory to the public. We wish that the Government of Bom- 
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bay will see its way to publish the whole literature with regard to this case, the 
report of the Commission, its own comments thereon, and the despatch embody; 
the Secretary of State’s decision. The public will then be in a position to gq 
clearly how the Commission discharged its solemn duties, and how the Govern. 
ment of Bombay successfully struggled against calumny, unscrupulousness and 
fraud. 


8. The same newspaper writes :—The decision of Lord Cross about the | 
corrupt Mamlatdars is entirely satisfactory. We 
The decision of Lord Cross have always urged that Government, while scrupulously 
about the corrupt Mamlatdars yosnecting the pledges given by itself, must make 4 
concerned in the Crawford diff r mer 
che tei Gaaecelbes Qin. erence in the treatment of the various classes of 
offenders, and that the public will not tolerate the 
idea of a Dabir being treated with the same leniency asa Sindekar. Of course, 
the case of those who have not yet confessed their misdeeds is clear enough, 
They have seriously aggravated their offence by trying to conceal it even under 
the most favourable circumstances, and they ought to be, therefore, one and all, 
dismissed from the service of the State, or even criminally proceeded against. 
But we say once more that ‘scamps’ ought to be separated from the ‘ victims,’ 
(The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 14th April, says that it is the duty of 
Government to dismiss from the service all those Mamlatdars who have admitted 
giving bribes, that by way of pardon they may not be criminally proceeded 
against, and that they may be given pecuniary compensation if Government 
have promised to protect them from harm. The Kaiser-i-Himd (111) of the 
14th April regrets that the Secretary of State for India has not ordered the 
dismissal of the corrupt Mdmlatdars from the service, thinks that Government — 
will perhaps degrade them, and remarks that pure justice cannot be expected 
from such men. | , 


9. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—In 
regard to the disposal of the Mamlatdars’ cases Lord Cross leaves to Lord Reay 
ample discretion. His Lordship admits the importance of respecting the pledges 
given, but suggests removal from judicial offices on certain terms of remunera- 
tion. Jf rumour is to be believed, the Bombay Government had already made up 
its mind to act upon this advice. We have heard froma credible source that 
Government proposes to remove all the offending Mamlatdars from their present 
posts, pensioning some and transferring others. The work will involve a r- 
organisation of nearly the whole subordinate revenue service in at least two 
divisions pf the presidency. Could not Government, as we suggested in a former 
issue, take advantage of this opportunity to introduce the reform of separation 
of judicial and revenue offices ? : ) 


10. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—From 
Lord Cross’s decision we understand that the Mamlatdars need not be dismissed. 
At the worst they may be relieved of their magisterial duties. Looking to the 
circumstances of this Crawford matter, we wish His Excellency Lord Reay will 
exercise the discretion left to him in such a way as to prevent thé shaking of 
public confidence in Government. The State Secretary’s advice does not call for 
the Mamlatdars’ dismissal from office. If necessary the magisterial functions may ° 
be taken away, and those who may be so relieved may be compensated in the best 
way Lord Keay may think proper. There are posts in the Revenue Department 
which are as respectable as that of a Maémlatdar and. which are still unconnected 
with any magisterial functions. To such posts these Mamlatddrs may be tral’ 
ferred, if at all necessary. 


11. In alluding to the telegram from Lord Cross, the Secretary of State 
for India, to the Bombay Government, dated the 9th instant, about the dispos#! 
of the Mémlatddérs who, before the Crawford Commission, deposed to thelf 
giving bribes, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 15th April, says — 
Lord. Cross’s decision on the subject is to the same effect as the Bombay Gover 
ment intended to act and has to a Jarge extent carried out its intention. Tho 
who hitherto reproached the Bombay Government will now see their mistake, 
while His Excellency Lord Reay’s administration, that showed exemplary 
patience ‘under the abuse that was showered on its head, will be gratified at the 
support received by it from the Secretary of State for India. 


9. 


12. Referring to the telegram from Lord Cross to Lord Reay about the corrupt 
Mémlatdars, the Dnydn Prakash (11), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—This 
message constitutes the strongest vindication of the action taken in November 
last by J ustices Birdwood and Jardine— an action which the Bombay Govern- 
ment very injudiciously stigmatised at the time as an “ unjudicial denunciation.”’ 
And looking to the attitude of the Bombay Government against these two Judges 
of the local High Court, we should be inclined to fancy that the message will in 
certain quarters be regarded as the bitterest pill offered to the Bombay _Govern- 
ment to swallow. This thing is certain that, whatever they may do within the 
discretion allowed to them for fulfilling their obligations to these corrupt 
Mémlatdérs, the Bombay Government will not be permitted to retain them in 
the undisturbed exercise of their judicial functions. The public has a right © 
to demand that these men be forthwith divested of their judicial functions. 
And so far the result will doubtless be regarded as satisfactory except by those 
who very probably regarded the phrase “ No harm will come to you ” as elastic 
enough to ensure to them not only the undisturbed enjoyment of their present 
status and emoluments, but also their subsequent promotion in due course. They 
will now for the first time realise that they have been so long dwelling in a 
fool’s paradise. We do not in the slightest degree mean to insinuate that we 
regard the simple fact of these men having confessed to having purchased their 
appointments, promotions or transfers to healthy stations as a reproach to them. 
But what we certainly regard as a grievous reproach to them is that they 
should ever have stooped so low as to purchase these official favours. We had 
certainly a right to expect that most, if not all, of them would scorntully reject 
such means of securing Official favours. So far then it is all right, but what 
about these men of low morals, as the Advocate-General would say, or the saintly 
scoundrels, as they may more aptly be described, who when the so-called loose 
system of appointments, promotions, &c., prevailed in the Central Division actively 
took advantage of the same, presumably in their own interests, by consenting to 
be the agentsof Hanmantrao in his evil practices, and who, the moment they per- 
ceived that their nefarious practices had been known purchased their immunity 
from the inevitable consequences of their said practices by volunteering to pla 
the part of infamous informers and spies? It would be cheating justice of its due 
if these men were allowed to escape with their whole skins, simply because they 
occupy posts not carrying with them any magisterial duties. If the Gov- 
ernment pledges are to be violated so far as to deprive the corrupt Mdmlat- 
dérs of their judicial powers, the ends of justice would certainly in our judgment 
be better served by punishing these worse than corrupt men more heavily even, 
if such a measure necessitated the payment of any compensation to them ; 
otherwise it would be a scandal of the worst magnitude. We have only hur- 
nedly and briefly indicated the points which the Bombay Government will have 
to duly consider in giving effect. to the order of Lord Cross conveyed in 
the message of the 9th instant. And from this point of view we join the 
Bombay Gazette, which has now recognised the propriety of the step, in urging 


upon the Bombay Government the necessity for publishing’ the report of the 
Commission. 


13. With reference to the report in a recent issue of the Indu Prakdsh (12) 
that it is the intention of the Bombay Government to pension some and transfer 
to other posts others of the self-incriminated Mdmlatdars in the Crawford case, 
the Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 17th April, says :—If such a step as 
this is taken by the Bombay Government, the public of this presidency will be 
much dissatisfied. The crime perpetrated by these Maémlatdars was of such a nature 

t they deserved to be criminally prosecuted, but since they gave their evidence — 
Upon a promise of immunity if they spoke the truth, their criminal prosecu- 
tion ought not to be insisted on, but they should never be retained in Govern- 
nent service. Pensioning them would be a premium on crime, while transferring 

a to other posts would be lowering the Government service. For the sake 
ot the promise of immunity they may be given a year’s gratuity on dismissal from 
ca _ [The Akhbére Soddgar (87), in its issue of the 15th April, approves 
din | decision passed by Lord Cross in regard to the self-incriminated Mamlat- 
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14, The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 20th April, says -— 
In approving the decision of the Secretary of State 
Desirability ofenquiriesbemg for India in the Crawford case, the St. James’s Gazette 
instituted § for ascertaining has properly raised the question, Is Mr. Crawford's 
whether there are any other . . 
officers of Government who Indebtedness a solitary instance or are there other 
like Mr. Crawford are steeped Officers who.like him are steeped in heavy debt? ]t 
in heavy debt. is a common talk that several officers of Government 
live in such an expensive style that their incomes are 
inadequate for their expenses, and various rumours are afloat in connection 
with them. It is therefore to be hoped that proper enquiries will be institute] 
by Government to ascertain whether there are any more officers who are guilty 


of the offence for which Mr. Crawford has been severely punished. 


15. The Pratod (51), in its issue of the 15th April, writes:—We leam 

_ from the Star newspaper that the proofs of the anti. 

The Earl of Dufferm and Congress pamphlet of Sir Auckland Colvin were revised 
his alleged mean conaret = by Lord Dufferin and that the St. Andrew’s dinner 
National C et as speech of His Lordship in which he fulminated his 
| anathemas against the Indian National Congress move. 
ment was made at the suggestion of the Secretary of State for India. Wenever 
expected such mean conduct on the part of Lord Dufferin. It was from the 
first a mistake to appoint him Governor-General of India. It is also'a wonder 
that Lord Cross, whose knowledge of India and Indian affairs is almost nil, should 
have the mean audacity to secretly instigate Lord Dufferin to make shame. 


less attacks on the Congress before he left India for good. 


16. The Gujardt Gazette (76), in its issue of the 18th April, writes :—The | 

_  suecess of the Indian Nationa] Congress movement is 

noe age 3 = Boe pon every day more and morepronounced. Viceroys and the 

pie ° ~ Secretary of State for India have given way before the 

| force of its arguments. Within five years from its 

birth it has secured two valuable rights for the children of the soil. The right to 

discuss the Indian budget and to interpellate the executive, though granted under 

strong safeguards, are beneficial alike to the people and the Government. The 
same movement working in England has borne equally valuable fruits. 


17. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 10th April, writes :—Sir Syed 
; Ahmed, the Anglo-Indian press, and other opponents 
The Indian National Con- of the Indian National Corigress will kindly remember . 
gress and the rights it has th : : 
ia at this movement has just scored two. It is no use 
whatever saying that the discussion of the Indian 
budget in the Viceregal Council and the right of interpellation are demands on 
which the entire community is agreed. It is tolerably certain that if it had not 
been for the Congress Lord Dufferin would not have written his memorandum, 
neither would anything have been done so early. Lord Dufferin said some 
hard things against some Congress-men and their writings, but he was then 
spurred as much by a sense of personal disappointment as by a public duty. 
But now that his intentions have become public, he deserves the most cordial 
recognition from the Congress and all leaders of public opinion in the country. 
It seems necessary also that Lord Dufferin’s proposals, so far as they go, should 
be met with the most unreserved and hearty demonstrations of acceptance. 


18. The Hyderabad correspondent of the samé newspaper says that 00 
the 3rd April he was interviewed by two police officers, 
independently of each other, for the purpose of 
getting information from him about, everything col 
nected with the Indian National Congress, gives th? 
substance of the interview, and asks who is at the bottom—the Government of 
India, the Government of Bombay, or the Commissioner in Sind, or is it? 
mere freak on the part of an over-zealous Police Superintendent ? Referring 
this letter of its Hyderabad correspondent, the Phenix (8), in its issue of the 
13th April, writes :—From what our correspondent says there may be nothing 
sinister in the object of the police. It may be merely the curiosity of ignoran 
or the result of over-zeal on the part of a Police Superintendent, as our correspo™" 


The Hyderabad (Sind) 
police. and the Indian 
National Congress. 
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dent suggests, or of somebody else. We should not like to believe, until thoroughly 
satisfied of it, that the executive authorities have any hand in the matter. Some 
time ago an attempt was made in the presidency proper by some local authorities 
to intimidate the Congress party whose number was increasing very rapidly. His 
Excellency Lord Reay’s firmness extinguished the official zeal at once. His Lord- 
ship simply said that it was no business of anybody, the police or any other, to en- 
quire who belonged or who did not belong to the Congress. There was no occasion 
then as now to make any fuss in Sind, because, so far as the Congress was concern- 
ed, there was nothing doing in this province. A few delegates were annually 
elected and sent to the Congress; a few tracts were occasionally circulated, but 
nothing further has yet been done. If it is now intended to intimidate the sup- 
porters of the Congress by making inquiries through the police, it may turn out 
a mistake, because there may be something to learn very soon if there may be 
nothing now. If it is mere curiosity we hope every attempt will be made 
to satisfy it, because the police are dreadfully ignorant. If they have any 
other object in view they will find very little work for themselves. But if 
they or the executive authorities wish it, attempts will be made to organise 
Sind for Congress purposes. LElectorates will be duly established and public 
meetings will be held everywhere, so that the police will find their work cut out 
for them. In the meantime we may state for the information of the police and 
others interested in the Congressw4llis of Sind that the proper quarter to apply 
to is the Secretary, Karachi Committee, who will be happy to give them every 
information in his power. | 


19. The Indtan Spectator (1), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—The ex- 
tremely low standard of comfort in India is considered 
by the Indian Finance Minister as a sufficient reason 
for not raising the minimum of taxable income, which is Rs. 500 a year. We do 
not know if the same reason is held to justify a tax on such a necessary of life and 
health, of men and cattle, as salt which was left untaxed even by the despotic . 
Moslem rulers of the country. But leaving such a question aside, there are other 
considerations which go to support the demand made before the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council the other day for raising the limit to Rs. 1,000. Administratively it will 
remove much of the scope for oppressive assessment or levy of the tax, as the classes 
liable under the present limit are the least able to seek or obtain redress. Then, 
the apparently low scale of living is amply compensated for by the religious and 
ceremonious observances and, still more, marriages during wliich people have to 
incur expenditure that in many cases proves crushing. We are, it need not be said, 
n0 upholders of injurious practices of any sort, but considering the admitted extent 
of iorance and want of education among the masses and the influence of custom 
from which even enlightened lands are not quite free, we submit that their econo- _ 
mc bearings on the tax-payer’s condition ought not to be ignored by a wise Gov- 
ernment in framing its fiscal measures. Besides, we are tempted to ask again, 
Why is not the income-tax levied in this country on the simple principle as in 
ngland, that is, after deducting the income required for the necessaries of life ? 


The income-tax in India. 


20. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—In reply — 
to the criticism against their 4bkari policy, the Govern- 
ment from the Secretary of State for India down to the 
provincial Governors and Commissioners always reply 
that the diminution of consumption is their primary object and that revenue is 
only a secondary consideration. To this His Excellency the Viceroy added im the 
Upteme Legislative Council the other day that it was impossible to lay down one 
uniform system for all India. The last-named difficulty will be admitted generally, 
’8 also the soundness of the’ policy as laid down in theory. But before the popular 
d comes to believe that it is that theory, and not some other, that is carried out 
Practically by the A‘bkéri Department, three things must be plain to it. In the first 
+ It must feel satisfied that the Government, in their annual review of the 
a of the working of the department, exhibit a jealous scrutiny into the causes _ 
of Ich tend to inerease revenue, and see that increase is due solely to prevention 
ve ulicit manufacture or trade in liquor and not the pushing energy of the 
ddor and the readings of the officials to help him to open up virgin soils for 


— abkéri policy of the 


ndian Government. 
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his enterprise. At present, we believe, not only is this not always done, but the 
increase of revenue is welcomed without any special reference to its true cause 
and the credit thereby given to the department encourages its officials to further 
activity, and thus demoralises them and the public generally. Secondly—anq 
this and the next observation we make only with reference to our own preg. 
dency—that feature of the administrative system which makes it the evident self. 
interest of the contractor to push on the sale of his article must be abandoned. 
The existing arrangement is ingenious; it almost makes the machine a gelf. 
working one and achieve the best it can in its own line. But that is just what 
is not desirable, and if a change involves loss of revenue while it withdraws the 
stimulus to extension of the traffic, it cannot be deferred on that ground, for jt 
conflicts with the declaration that revenue is a secondary consideration with the 
Government. A considerable modification of this arrangement is, therefore, 
essential. The third requisite is that unfermented toddy, which undeniably is q 
healthy drink, should be rendered as accessible to the consumers as it was before 
the harsh legislation of 1878,—a legislation of which the A’bk4ri Commissioner 
was allowed to dictate several provisions to the local Legislative Council in the 

- Council Room itself! That was during a régime which mistook strong measures 
for high statesmanship, and 4bkari and forest laws and rules ran riot, and lands 
which were under private cultivation or which even did not exist were declared 
in the official Gazette as reserved or protected forests, and taxes on toddy were 
doubled and trebled. This high pressure could not exist without causing dis. 
content, and something has been done during these few years to afford relief. But 
it is not enough ; the public mind cannot, as regards the abkari policy, be at 
ease until it is modified in the directions indicated above. 


21. The Pratod (51), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—What autho. 

rity had Sir James Fergusson to give away public land 

The gift to Abdul Gaffur, to his head butler? But who dare ask these high officials 

— Eaoveg hig P aol hess about their doings? The Government resolution that 

yas wy what is done is done and the land cannot be taken back 

and the gift revoked is extremely shameful and silly. 

If the butler’s services had been so eminent that they must be rewarded, the 

Governor should have done so from his own private purse. A good many Anglo- 

Indian officials consider India to be their private estate. The House of Commons 
ought to institute inquiries into this disgraceful affair. 


22. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 15th April, writes :—Every one 
| admits that His Excellency Lord Reay has deserved 
His Excellency Lord Reay exceedingly well of us. Happily his manly and upright 
praised and extension of his — . 
period of office prayed for. conduct in the Crawford case has received the approba- 
tion of the Secretary of State for India, and thus the 
unfortunate contingency that might have arisen of his. resigning his post before 
the expiry of his term of office is now averted. But this tenure of office 
ends in April next. Surely we ought not to part with a Governor, wh0 | 
has done and suffered so much for purifying the administration and wateh- 
ing and promoting in other ways the interests of the people, without a 
least a strong and earnest and .a unanimous expression of opinion on our pat 
that we should indeed be happy and grateful if Her Majesty’s Government 
extended the period of His Lordship’s office and enabled us to continue for 
a long time in the enjoyment of his fostering care. It is not often that we get 
a Governor of His Lordship’s mental calibre or his scrupulous sense of duty. + 
our prayer is granted, of course nothing will make us happier. But even if its 
not, we shall have expressed, in a fitting manner, our very high sense of the 
magnificent services which His Excellency has rendered to this presidency. 


23. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—We take 

; 4 the liberty of observing that His Excellency Lord 
mt. inten! Exnivdhesa & ° Reay can look back with pride upon his administra 
Presidency pendence ” tion of this presidency, especially because as an educt 
tionist of rare abilities he is leaving behind him 


indelible mark upon the educational history of Bombay. His immediate p™* 
decessor in office was known as the educational Governor, but Lord Reay will be 
remembered as our educational benefactor. 
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94, Referring to the formal opening ceremony of the Victoria Jubilee 
; Technical Institute, Bombay, the Sudhdrak (17), in its 
Praise of His Excellency issue of the 15th April, writes:—His Excellency Lord 


raging ace tage alhbery Reay has done what a far-seeing, benevolent, con- 


val Institute, Bombay. scientious and exceptionally able Governor and states- 
man can do amidst a host of almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of every description—want of money, popular prejudices, interested oppo- 
sition, malicious misrepresentations, and many more. Buthe has successfully 
praved them all, and with the co-operation ofa liberal Pérsi gentleman and 
some other good men has succeeded in bringing into existence an institution 
that is destined to confer substantial benefits on the people of the country, and to 
secure in their hearts an ever-increasing gratitude and admiration for his beni 


wisdom and broad humanity. [The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 


14th April, refers to the same ceremony, and remarks that His Excellency Lord 
Reay could not have raised for himself a better monument. | : 


95. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—The address 
_ | Of His Excellency the Governor to the Bombay Chamber 
His Excellency Lord Reay’s of Commerce is a comprehensive review of his adminis- 
address to the Bombay Cham- trat; cs , ‘ 
ber of Commerce. ratlon. Though itisa plain, unvarnished story of the 
changes and progress made during his régime, it affords 
a convincing proof that His Excellency has acquitted himself of his high ‘office 
with credit to himself and advantage to the State. The policy of retrenchment 
necessitated by the ever-increasing expenditure on imperial objects is being 
steadily carried out, and the re-organization made in various departments in pur- 
suance of that policy has tended to secure greater efficiency with economy. 
We hope that the example set by Lord Reay of going in person to address an 
important public body like the Chamber on questions of finance, commerce and 
general administration will be followed by his successors. As the Honourable 
Forbes Adam has said, a personal interchange of views between the head of 
the Government and the Chamber, or such other responsible public body, would 
solve many difficulties, clear up many misunderstandings, and save much of the 
time wasted inthe cumbrous and roundabout process involved in red-tapeism. 
His Excelléncy spoke in very flattering terms of the merits and attainments of 
the President of the Chamber, and the sentiments expressed by the Governor were 
emphatically shared by the Chamber as they would no doubt be shared with no 
less heartiness by the general public. Mr. Forbes Adam enjoys the esteem and 
confidence of Europeans and Natives alike, and he is fully entitled to the high 


place which he holds in the estimation of the public, the Chamber and the 
Government. 


26. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—By 
far the most*notable incident connected with the Surat 
His Excellency Lord Reay’s fire was His Excellency the Governor’s visit to Surat. 
ae Surat after the recent 1+ has hada very soothing influence on the popular 
ere and praise of. His ;, | 
Excellency. mind. An esteemed correspondent, an eye-witness, 
writes to say that as the populace saw the embodiment 
of mdbép sarkdr moving in their midst in flesh and blood—inquiring, comfort- 
ing, reproving, showing by every act how much he felt for the sufferers—some 
of these latter lifted up their hands in mute gratitude for this living sympathy 
Vouchsafed. ‘The very sight of a great Hakam,’ writes our friend, ‘ walking 
about for three or four hours, not as a Nawdb, but as a simple gentleman, in- 
pred us with hope; and even some of those ignorant poor who had been 
huddled together like despairing sheep driven out of their shed began in the 
sweet excitement caused by Lord Reay’s visit to look up and about. Following 
m from street to street they forgot their own ruin in admiring his father-like 
‘olicitude.’ We believe this visit to Surat was a stroke of inspiration, consider- 
ing the time and the circumstances, and it has had at least as re-assuring an 
élfect on the panic-stricken masses as the subscriptions started and the sympathy 
*xpressed by the public generally. Visits like this to Surat and the one to 
Ahmednagar during the recent scarcity there stamp Lord Reay as a citizen-ruler 
Par excellence apart from his actual work as head of the administration, in 
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which we see heart and intelligence are often traced in the career of Indian 
proconsuls. Lord Reay’s visits of sympathy serve another useful purpose besides 
that of allaying popular uneasiness—they enable the administration to do it 
best, for outlying districts, and to do it with a correct knowledge of their want, 
and requirements. Both these results tend directly to the popularity of British 
rule in India. In this light it is not difficult to see why an appeal had beep 
going up, now and again during the past year, for an extension of Lord Reay’, 
term of office. Nor is it difficult to see how heartily this appeal is preferred by 
the educated as well as the illiterate classes. Knowing what we do of the exigen. 
cies of party politics in England, we can only state the fact in this place, 
[Several other papers also praise His Excellency Lord Reay for. his visit to Surat 
soon after the recent calamitous fire in that town. ] 


27. The Gujardté (77), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—His Excel. 
lency Lord Reay has generously contributed from his 
a rhc: | for on rg own pocket a large sum towards theSurat fire relief fund, 
; een te Pa ping ie. end every body is grateful to him for his practical mati. 
cites Die te Datek. estation of sympathy. The question, however, stil] 
pop acaes en panei remains as to how the Bombay Government means to 
discharge its own obligations. If it be the moral duty of each and every person 
and association to do something in aid of the distressed, can it be maintained 
that our enlightened Government is alone exempted from the obligations 
resting on it? We feel perfectly sure that if this calamity had occurred in 4 
Native State—which God forbid—the conduct of that State would have been 
far otherwise. Lord Reay is personally a man of large-hearted and catholic 
sympathies; but the fact that even with such a ruler at the head of Govern. 
ment the latter refuses to respond is painfully suggestive of a striking contrast 
between a native and a foreign government. We havenoticed this incident, because 
it is the subject of general comment throughout the community. We. admit 
‘that rulers in Native States and the Bombay Government are not similarly situ- 
ated, but even making a large allowance for this circumstance, that genuine and 
innate sympathy which was so gratefully exhibited by His Highness the Mahi- 
raja of Bhavnagar quite recently in connection with the ceremony of opening the 
taps for meeting the impending scarcity of water in his State is painfully absent 
in all the doings and sayings of ouralien Government. [The Gujardt Darpan 
(75), in its issue of the 14th April, observes that on the occasion of the last dis 
astrous fire in Surat in 1837 the Government contributed the large sumo 
Rs. 50,000 for the relief of the sufferers and in addition allowed them to make 
use of Government timber free of charge for re-building houses, and_ that the 
people are very anxious to know what aid the Government are going to give this 
time to the sufferers from the recent calamitous fire in that town. The Yajddn 
Parast (141), in its issue of the 14th April, says that the public wish that Gov- 
ernment should declare what aid they are Yoing to give as regards re-building of 
houses, the reduction in taxation and the employment of the sufferers by the 
recent fire. The Gujardt Gazette (76), in its issue of the 18th April, says that 
Government should remit the income and other taxes in Surat for about two 
years, and that they should give pecuniary help to the sufferers by advancilg 
money to them at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum with a view to enable them 
to rebuild houses and shops. | 


28. A correspondent of the Gujardt: (77), inits issue of the 14th Apri, 
all writes :—I must say that the Collector’s absence at the 
time of the recent fires of the time of the recent fires in Surat was keenly felt and 
Collector and his Assistant bitterly regretted on all sides. I know that the heavy 
and of the Police Superinten- responsibilities of the Collector must take him away from 
dent disapproved and His his head-quarters, but an arrangement according 1 
Excellency Lord Reay re- hich neither he nor his Assistant can be at the head- 
quested to make inquiries. : - 
| : quarters at such an important and critical moment is 
be deprecated and must be altered. Better arrangements can be made, especially 
at a moment when the Collector is not within a day or two’s journey from ™ 
head-quarters. If the local police force is inadequate for the present crisis 1b ® 
advisable that Government should send to Surat a company of Bombay soldiers 
and a detachment of Bombay detectives under their renowned head, Khés 
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Beahddur Mir Abdul Aili. Business even now is at a standstill. To reinstate 
confidence in the people the Government of Lord Reay must institute a thorough 
inquiry into the whole matter. In the name of mercy and justice to the thousands 
that have been made homeless and in the cause of public safety I must earnestly 
beseech the press and the public to insist upon an inquiry and—let me repeat 
once more—to see that, such an incident as the absence of the Collector, the 
Assistant Collector and the Superintendent of Police is never repeated. 


29. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 10th April, writes :—Naturally 

enough public opinion in the Panjab is resenting Lord 
Reay’s somewhat broad hint at Sukkur that the question 
of annexing Sind with the Panj4b was once more ve 
likely to be shelved. His Excellency is taxed with having made a political 
speech at a place where it was not at all wanted. We unhesitatingly deny this. 
Whether the remarks were palatable or otherwise may be a matter for argument, 
but as to the appropriateness of the occasion there can be no doubt whatsoever. 
The Lansdowne Bridge forms an additional link between the Panjéb and Sind, and 
it would be natural to inquire on such an occasion whether the expectation of 
having the provinces amalgamated would be realized. Anyway it must bea great 
relief to Sind to know that things will continue as they are. Between Bombay 
and Lahore we had grown almost distracted and the suspense was becoming 
almost unendurable. His Excellency Lord Reay has laid us under great obligation 
by affording us this much-needed relief. 


30. The Gwardt Gazette (76), in its issue of the 18th April, writes :—We 
hear that our popular Collector, Mr. James, is gomg to. 

_ Approval of the rumoured §ind to succeed Mr. Pritchard as Commissioner there, 
ag | ¢. * * da, Who succeeds Mr. Richey in the gubernatorial Council, 
Commissioner in Sind. | Mr. Richey going on leave. Ahmedabad can hardly, 
even though temporarily, lose Mr. James’s services 

just now, but as he is going to a better and more lucrative place we cannot © 
but heartily congratulate him and wish the rumour is correct. o 


31. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 10th April, writes :—The Hyder- | 
es _. abad Residentship, which has been the subject of much 
nen wimpatrick’s appoint- anxious consideration to the Government of India, goes 
abad approved, d to Mr. D. Fitzpatrick, C.S.I., Chief Commissioner of 
Assam. <A better selection could have been scarcely 
made. During his administration of a province which has often proved trying: 
to the best-intentioned administrators, because of the abuses which often go un- 
redressed, Mr. Fitzpatrick made himself universally respected by his firmness, 
kindness and his ever-watchful anxiety for the interests of the subject population. 
What may be again to Hyderabad will be a sore loss to Assam and it will not 
be easy to find a suitable successor to Mr. Fitzpatrick. 


32. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—The - 
— Bombay Small Cause Court is resorted to by hundreds. 
Bort oeormess of the pon hundreds of poor and ignorant suitors and the 
ombay Small Cause Court. P ‘ P . 5 
fees realised annually leave one lakh of rupees to the 
credit of Government. ‘The suitors, therefore, have a right to a speedy and, as 
lar as practicable, unerring justice being administered to them, which can only. 
be done by J udges who are fully conversant with the language and the ways of 
lifeand condition of the majority of the suitors, quick in apprehension and 
correct in the appreciation of evidence and decision. We believe the Court has 
nota plethora of such men on the bench and the recent appointments to it 
0 not seem quite calculated to remove the defect so far as it existed. 


33. The Vdridhar (19), inits issue of the 14th April, writes:—We are 
very sorry for Saddénand Yesoba, late cashier and 

ne on the sentence accountant of the Bombay Small Cause Court. There 
late ee b —- are various rumours as to the sudden disappearance of 
Cause Court S~Sté«é Se cash in his control from the safe. Taking into 
- ss gonsideration the long service and the old age of the 

offender we think the sentence of 6 years’ rigorous imprisonment passed on him 


* tather severe. We therefore request our citizens to hold a public meeting 


Separation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency. 
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to adopt a memorial to Government, pointing out therein the extenuating iy. 
cumstances which exist in his case and the justice of mitigating the sentence 
[The Yajddén Parast (141) of the 14th April also thinks the sentence paggaj 
on Saddénand Yesoba to be severe. The Kdside Mumbai (112) of the 15, 
April says that though the sentence is severe, it is exemplary. | is 


84. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 14th April, says that Mr. Hart’s 
defence of the late Mr. Spencer, Second Judge, Bombay 
The case of Sadanand Small Cause Court, in the matter of the latter taking 


Yesoba, late cashier, Bombay : 
aon Oians Couik wal Government money from Saddnand Yesoba, convicted 


A ciiaigs tails citi of misappropriating Government money at the last er. 

minal sessions, is lame. It disapproves of some high 
Government officers using Government money for their private purposes 
expresses surprise at the late Mr. Spencer, his son and his nephew being employed 
in the Bombay Small Cause Court in contravention of the Government order 
prohibiting the employment of relatives in the same department, and adds that 
though Sadanand, late cashier of the Court, has practised dishonesty, it is no 
defence of some of the officers of the Small Cause Court. 


35. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 16th April, says that the 
| lists of common and special jurors for the city of 
Lists of special and com- Bombay recently published are unnecessarily long 


mon jurors for the town of . 
fale ely poe scarcely half of the jurors will ever be called in any 


er single year to sit upon a jury, that there are several 

) names in the list of common jurors that ought to 
in that of special jurors, and that some of the jurors have so little knowledge of 
English as to scarcely understand the proceedings, and recommends that the 
number of special jurors may be limited to 175 and that of common juror 
to 500, appointing a committee of the heads of different communities to revise 
the lists. 


36. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 18th April, writes :—May we suggest 
i iitind siti: ii to the present City Magistrate the propriety of punc- 
City Magistrate of Karachi. tuality, which is the essence of politeness, not in 
kings only but in all men? General dissatisfac- 
tion appears to be felt by the want of punctuality displayed by the present 
Magistrate. Cases are fixed for hearing at 11 or 12 o’clock and the Magistrate 
does not sometimes appear on the bench till 3 o’clock. Irregularity like 
this may not be noticed in a mofussil Court, or even a Cantonment Magistrate’s, 
but in a Police Court it is not to be thought of. There are pleaders who have 
other engagements during the day elsewhere, parties who are kept needlessly 
waiting, and above all the public, which expects the City Magistrate’s Court 
to be always a model court in the city. We trust the present Magistrate i 
conscious of the difficulty of his position in having succeeded an admirable 
officer like Mr. Steele. He was invariably punctual and always on the bench 
between 11 and 12 ’clock. That is an example which ought to be followed. 
The present Magistrate has an excellent temper, but we are afraid he does n0t 
succeed in maintaining order in the Court. The most patient.and equal-temperel 
Magistrate must insist upon order being maintained in his Court and on mail- 
taining his dignity. We can fully sympathise with the difficulties of the 
Magistrate, but he should cope with them without any delay. 


37. The Khdndesh Chitraguptd (39), in its issue of the 16th April, calls 
Inconvenience suffered by the attention of the District Judge, Khandes h, to toe 
witnesses, petitioners and Convenience which suitors, witnesses, petitioners a2 
others having business inthe Others suffer owing to there being no shed or no 
Court of the District Judge, shady place for them to sit or stand when they attend 
Khandesh, and a request in the Subordinate Judges’ Courts on business. 
er inconvenience is of long standing, says the paper, 324 
should be immediately removed. 


88. The Pratod (51), in its issue of the 15th April, brings to the notice o 
‘sims Méanlatdéa’s th Collector of Satara the wretched condition of the 
The Sétéra Mémlatdér’s }ouse in which the Mdmlatdér’s Kacheri is held, com 


a plains‘of the serious inconvenience to which suitom 
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petitioners and all those who have to attend the Court on business: suffer 
owing to want of water, and hopés that the attention of the Collector will soon be 
drawn to this state of things. The paper blames the Mémlatdér for not himself 
- moving in the matter, and observes that lakhs of rupees are spent in the Public 
Works Department and that the considerations of retrenchment do not occur to 


the authorities there, while public courts like the Mamlatdar’s suffer because the 
order of the day is that expenditure should be reduced. 


39. The Vdrtdhar (19), in its issue of the 14th April, writes:—We had | 
His Exce]. ‘ready a Factory Commission for the protection of 
A eqn ew acting, the mill hands, one for dbkéri for checking drinking, 
lency Lord Reay to institute | gE : 
anenquiry into the grievances One for forests for alleviating the distress of the 
of clerks andthe inferior rayats, one for finding out the cause of the agrarian 
ervants in Government and yiots of 1875, two others for education and the public 
quas a establish-  service—all well-meant and properly directed, no doubt, 
— but who has heard of the grievances of the poor clerks 
and the inferior servants employed in Government and quasi-Government es- 
tablishments ? It therefore behoves His Excellency Lord Reay to signalise the 
last year of his administration by appointing a commission of independent men 
for investigating the truth of this matter. There is a widespread feeling of 
discontent prevailing all round, and it is but meet that the voice of this class, so 
long stifled, should now be heard. The first item 1s ill-treatment and the hurling 
of foul abuse on the heads of the unfortunates. Courtesy and politeness are things 
unknown in these days of official tyranny, while the privileges laid down in the 
Civil Leave Code are reserved for the highly-paid or those of one’s own belonging. 
In fact, their condition has become wretched to a degree. Hence it is that the 
position of this hard-worked class needs immediate improvement. The serfdom 
they labour under must be forthwith removed. As there are rules for suspension 
and dismissal, so likewise there should be for the daily conduct of the heads of 
_ offices towards their subordinates in a right gentlemanly way, so that their general 
status may be maintained and their position may become one of respectability. 
Itis of no use to call a few at the dining table and shake them by the 
hand, but some substantial improvement should be made in their condition. 
We hope His Lordship, with his usual acuteness and philanthropic zeal, will prove 
himself what the plain John Howard and Lord Shaftesbury proved to prisoners 
and the work-people of the factories all over the civilized world. A few simple 
rules workable in their nature and of general applicability are all that are 
required to infuse a proper sense of duty in the minds of the employer and the 
employed. When we have legislation or enquiry on paltry matters, it stands to 
_ Teason that the happiness of one’s servants must be a subject of paramount 
importance and concern, chiefly to the head of the administration. 


40. The Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 15th April, says :—The 
administration report on the Lunatic Asylums of the 
Bombay Presidency for the year 1888 once more re- 

‘minds us of the urgent necessity for having a first class 

Asylum at Bombay. There are more lunatics in the town than can be admitted 

Inthe Coldba Asylum. They are deprived of the chance of recovery by means — 

o{scientific treatment. There being no private Asylum, even well-to-do lunatics 

Whose guardians are willing to pay for their treatment are denied the benefits 
of professional treatment. Bombay ought to have a first class institution that 

| Would amply meet the necessities of the case. | 


41. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 19th April, says :—It is 
penser - much to be regretted that the Bombay Government, 
mgotPlsint about the ver- while expeditiously furnishing the local English dailies 
furnished with a poll of the With a copy of the Secretary of State’s decision in the’ 
State Secretary’s decision in Crawford case, should have forgotten to extend the. 
a4 Crawford case when the game favour to the vernacular newspapers. When 
Bombay En ged to the there is some particular purpose to serve Government 
a do not hesitate to take the vernacular press into their 
“nfidence, but at other times their memory proves defective. The Native 


public ig likely to infer that because the Government were attacked by the 
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Bombay ought to have a 
frst class Lunatic Asylum. 
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English press in connection ‘with the Crawford case, great care’ was taken’ to 
expeditiously communicate the decision to it. It is to be hoped that such sort of 
invidious distinction will not be made in future between the Anglo-Indian ang 
the Vernacular press. |The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 18th Apri} 
makes a similar complaint. | 


42. The Praja Mat (124) of the 18th April disapproves of the order issued 
by Mr. James, Collector of Ahmedabad, prohibiting 
Disapproval of the order the collection of levies for the-benefit of the Vaishnay 


pee Pes Fes Pegeassod > Mahér4j and-of the fund for the lame and sick ani. 


the collection of levies for the mals in that town in the vicinity of the municipal 
- Vaishnav Mahéréj and the Office and other places where the municipality levies 
fand for sick animals. its duties, does not understand what right the Collec. 
tor has to stop this privilege enjoyed by the above. 
named two parties from olden times, and says that this arbitrary order ought to 
be withdrawn as neither the Collector, the Divisional Commissioner nor the 
Government even have power to deprive any person of his right in the interests 
of the general public, and that the municipality will have unduly to bear the 
cost of litigation as the parties concerned are sure not to submit quietly to the 
order. {The Ahmedabad Times (85), in its issue of the 9th April, takes a 
similar view. | | 


48. The Kdthidwdar Times (81), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :— 
a vena The alarming fire at Surat leads one to think that if 
Réjkot vreney OC wee’ ™ fire were unfortunately to break out in Réjkot the 
whole town would be gutted and thousands of lives | 
destroyed. There is no drinking water in the station. For the last six. 
years plans and estimates, revised and re-revised, are being submitted, special 
officers deputed, special reports furnished, and yet nothing is being done. 
Mr. Doig has not, we hear, .yet submitted his report. His Excellency the 
Governor will be pleased to call for the report and order the water scheme 
to be carried out as early as possible. The station Magistrate-does his best to 
supply the want, but what can he do? Wells are sunk deeper and deeper, 
but as there is no moisture in the ground there is no sign of water. The 
want is now being very keenly felt. Will not the Political Agent urge on 
the Government the immediate expediency of constructing water-works? ‘The 
water scheme deserves better attention than has been accorded it in past years. 
If anything untoward occurs, who shall be held responsible ? 


44, Ina news-letter from Matar, the Praja Mat (124), in its issue of the 
ia ted in roth April, says that the people in that town suffer 
M star, Kaira District, ™ great inconvenience owing to the want of a dispensary 


and that it is greatly needed, and hopes that Govern: — 
ment will supply the want. | 


45. The Din Mani (73), in its issue of the 16th April, suggests that in 
order to have educated men in the police force a school 
should be opened in every head-quarters of the force, 
that the sons of policemen should be taught in it, and 
that illiterate policemen should be made to attend it after finishing their duties. 
It remarks that Government should prevent policemen from taking bribes from 
cartmen when impressing them into service, complains of some European police 
officers making some policemen do their own private work, and observes that 
the Indian police should be well armed and drilled in order that they may prové 
useful in protecting the people in times of exigencies. 


Suggestions for reforming 
the Indian police. 


46. In noticing the petition recently submitted to Government by the 
European and Native traders and merchants of the 

The nuisance caused by the English Bazar, Fort, Bombay, complaining of unbear: 
residence of Huropean prosti- able nuisance being caused by European women of 
tutes in the Fort and other 1 yess h : + quarter 
- respectable quarters in Bom- +008€ © racter who have opened shops In that q th 
bay. as ice-cream vendors and praying for riddance of wé 


evil, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of th? 
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oth April, says :—The serious inconvenience suffered by the petitioners ought 
to induce Government to take immediate steps to drive the prostitutes back 
to the Kharsetji Suklaji Street, where they resided until the police committed 
the blunder of compelling them to remove fromit. The evil is not confined 
to the Fort alone ; several quarters of the town, such as the main Kalbddevi 
Road, suffer from it, causing great inconvenience to the residents of those 
quarters and to the public in general. It is therefore to be hoped that this 
nuisance will be removed from all respectable quarters in the town. [The 
Jéme Jamshed (108) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (87) of the same date express 
similar sentiments.| | 


47. A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 20th 

Ae : April, says:—For some days pasta gang of K4buli 

Mischief committer at) iz vagrants has been visiting different villages, stealing 

a A rat District. — articles from the houses or plundering travellers who 

=o happen to come across it. Some sweat-meat sellers 

of Bulsdr were, it is said, going to the Undi fair to open shops, but were plun- 
dered of their goods by this gang and had to return home. 3 


48. In noticing the strong remarks made by Mr. Hiralal Keshavlal, First 
Class Magistrate of Thana, who tried the Bandora 
assault case in which eight villagers were arraigned 
for committing assault on Mr. Chalk, Mrs. Chalk and 
their servants, condemning the conduct of the police 
patel and the police in connection with the case, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in 
its issue of the 18th April, says :—LEither on account of insufficient strength or 
through carelessness, or with some particular object, police patels and the police 
do not discharge their duties properly in regard to crimes occurring in villages. 
Railway convenience has made visits to rural districts easier than before, but 
very few of the visitors who are cheated or otherwise injured by villagers receive 
due help from the police patel or the police. [The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its 
issue of the 19th April, recommends the improvement of the district police and 
of the condition of the police patels. | 


49. The Broach Mitra (92), in its issue of the 10th April, says that in the 

village of Ora, taluka Vagra, district Broach, stones 

A complaint against the were continually thrown at the house of one Rajérém 

police in the village of Sivldl from the 25th March to the 3rd April 1889, 
ra, taluka Vagra, district . . oy. ; 

Dk that no heed has been paid to his petitions in the 

| matter, that the girdsids mentioned in the petitions 

continue to harm him, that these men and the police patel tell the labourers 

called from the village of Uber not to do his work, and that it is surprising that 


the police should have paid no attention to his complaint. 


. Remarks on the conduct of 
police patels and the district 
police, 


Part I].—Legislation. 


50. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 19th April, expresses 
FPN _. approval of Dr. Hewlett’s letter to the Times of India 
cning the ee jetter_ criti” dated the 29th ultimo criticizing the Bombay Village 
Sanitation Bill spnvvet: "6° Sanitation Bill, but regrets the tone of that letter, 
expressing, however, a hope that due changes will be > 
made in the Bill in accordance with Dr. Hewlett’s recommendations, which 
concide with the views already expressed by it. . 


Part III.—Education. 


sl. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the16th April, sgys that the 
ici expenditure of half a lékh of rupees per annum on 
wn regarding the the Rajkumdr College, Rajkot, is very large when 
of the ee gg —_ regard is had to its condition and -the number of 
Rijkot, «= 8” =~ students in it, which is only 30. The number of 
_. students, observes the paper, is falling off, and hence 

uenchment will have to be made in its expenditure, as the fund set apart 
Meet it is decreasing day after day. When Prince Muluvala, son of 
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Suragvala, a part-proprietor of Jetpur, left the College in November last, hi 
father had to contribute Rs. 6,000 to the fund in question at the advice 
say pressure, of the authorities concerned. It cannot be believed that the 
contribution was voluntary, as the donor is known to be frugal. The ey. 
penditure ought to be reduced in proportion to the number of students, }j 
seems that the talukdars, who are conversant with the state of the College, do 
not like to send their sons to it. The late Colonel Watson had in December lag 
to re-entrust Bhim4vala, a part-proprietor of Mendarda, with powers in order to 
induce him to send his son to the College. When such inducements have to he 
offered, the mismanagement in the College cannot but be great. If the Pring. 
pal of the College had been a Native, it is not necessary to say how he would 
have been dealt with. The students in the first class have no more knowledge 
than that possessed by those in the 4th standard of a well-conducted high school 
and do not know any second language. It is necessary that the authorities 
should state how the students pass their time. The late Colonel Watson algo 
once expressed his unfavourable opinion about the College while he was in 
Bombay, 


Part IV.— Railways. 


52. “A traveller ’’ writes to the Kdthidwdr Times (81) of the 17th April 
oo. soe to complain of the hardship suffered by passengers, of 
Over-crowding of pilgrims the rude conduct of some of the railway employés, ‘and 
and mismanagement on the ° ie, / 
Jundgad-Verdval railwayline, Of the mismanagement prevailing on the Junégai- 
Veraval railway line. He complains of over-crowding 
of third-class passengers in 3rd, 2nd, and Ist class carriages and of: their being 
carried in open waggons on the occasion of the recent Chaitri Punam fairs in 
Junagad and Prabhaspdtan and the Thékorji’s wedding in Madhavpur. On the 
11th instant several passengers were left behind at intermediate stations for 
want of room in the carriages and had to wait at the stations till the next day. 
,On the 13th instant there was a large number of passengers waiting at. the 
Veraval station to proceed to Jundgad, and Mr. Macpherson, an audit officer of 
the railway, had them closely packed in the carriages, some of them being made 
to sit in the urinals in the 1st and 2nd class carriages. Four open waggons were 
also attached to the train and passengers were carried in them. Additional 
passengers were thrust in the carriages at the intermediate stations, but several 
were left behind at each station. Some of the female passengers were leit 
behind, while their male relatives were thrust in the carriages. Some of the 
female passengers from Veraval to Jundgad were forced to get down at the 
Maliya station and their wailings excited much pity. The rule about carrying 
male and female passengers in separate carriages was not strictly observed om 
the day. When three additional passenger trains were run between Jundgad 
and Jetalsar on the 11th instant, why was not the sgme.thing, asks the corres 
pondent, done between Junagad and Veraval ? : 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


58. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—All 
, - nominations hitherto made by the Government of His 
The new Standing Com- Bxcellency Lord Reay have been so judicious that itis 
mittee of the Bombay Muni- : . cent 
cipal-Corporation. with much reluctance that we notice one or two re 
instances of what seems to us an exception to the rule. 
The first relates to the appointment of members of the Standing Committee of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. The Corporation elected only one Hindu, 
and as he wasa Gujardti it was expected that Government would nominate 4 
Maratha. But they also added another Gujarfti, and he by no means a man of 
any public mark. Some of the members of the Standing Committee, to make 
up for this short representation of the Hindu element in the rpling body of the 
municipality, very properly proposed to appoint Mr. Javeril4l Umidshankar 4 
chairman of that body, but the majority voted for Mr. Dosdbhdi Framj}, who 
had.already been chairman for three times, on the ground that this was the 
first time when the Committee was empowered to appoint its chairman 4” 
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that, therefore Mr. Dosdibhd4i would now occupy that position only for the 
frst time ! We think the Committee would have bétter proved its fitness for 
the exercise Of power by agreeing to the nomination of Mr. :Javerilal. 
The argument much made of in favour of Mr. Dosdbhai was that the Parsis 
have done much for Bombay. We should be the last to deny them. the credit 
which is their due, but surely that is no reason why they, who form only one of 
the rate-paying communities of the city, should overcrowd its municipal councils 
and offices to the comparative exclusion of the rest. Such exclusiveness in the 
civil administration of a composite city does not indicate in it much genuine 
progress of the spirit or fitness for local self-government. If the Pdrsis have 
heen wealthy and public-spirited in the disposal of their wealth, their proper 
reward lies in a due recognition of their merits in their own proper lines, and we 
humbly think ‘that it is a confusion of ideas to use that argument in order to 
support such an arrangement as that under notice and to back up civil inequali- 
ties. We can assure our Parsi brethren that we are not guided by any class bias or 
jealousy in making these remarks, and indeed we are glad to find that our 
argument in substance was advanced by one of their own class, Mr. K. M. Shroff, 
before the Standing Committee itself. [The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue 
of the 14th April, disapproves of the appointment by Government of Messrs. 
Mulji Bhavanidés Barbhaya and Fazalbhai Vishrdm as their nominees on the 
Standing Committee of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, and says that the 
Committee has done well in electing Mr, Dosdbhéi Framji as its chairman. 
A few other Gujarati papers also approve of Mr. Dos4bh4i Framji’s election as 
chairman of the Standing Committee. | 


54. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :— 
.. ,,. Lhe recent fire may prove the funeral of the Surat 
The Surat eumeipaty Municipality. It is impossible to think kindly of that 
and the recent fires. era : 
discredited institution. By its niggardliness and want 
of responsible effort it has exposed the city to the ravages of disease, of crime, 
and of calamities. Probably half of what the fire has cost would have 
given Surat a splendid water-supply and a fire-brigade too. But the commis- 
sioners have turned a deaf ear to proposals of expenditure. They want the 
maximum of modern comforts for the minimum of primitive outlay. And we 
see what they get for their philosophy—fires, floods and epidemics. It remains 
to be seen if they will profit by this lesson. We have had letters and personal 
interviews, explaining how far the Surat Municipality has been to blame, not 
only for the absence of provision or want of effort while the fire was raging, 
but even for race jealousy in extinguishing it. The local police and some of 
the officials are said to have worked creditably with the limited resources at their 
disposal. Special thanks are due to Baroda for the rescue offered, with the gene- 
tous donation of Rs. 5,000 by His Highness the Mahdrdja. Bombay has again: 
acquitted herself well. We expected a larger collection than Rs. 28,000 on 
Wednesday, but the figure will doubtless go up, and supplemented by other 
contributions, private and public, it ought to suffice for immediate wants. We 
should be glad of a provision for those respectable traders who have lost their 
all, in order to enable them to start afresh. Such aid might be offered even on 
business principles. In the hurry and scramble of the hour we find Mahomedan 
Co-Operation unavailed of by the relief committee appointed on Wednesday. 
Oversight may now be remedied. A large number of Borahs and other 
Musalmans have suffered by the fire and it is necessary that their represen 
latives should be nominated members of the relief committee. It is also to be 
hoped that the relief will be distributed honestly and impartially. The committee 
“annot trust every agent who offers himself. 


55. The Pdrsi Punch (122), in its issue of the 14th April, contains a car- 
representing Mr. Punch as a Gujarati school-master whipping some of the 
municipal commissioners of Surat. The letter-press runs thus :—A very sound 
“stigation. Punch mehtdji layson his whip rather heavily on the boys of the 
‘“urat municipal school for their gross negligence in not attending to their work 
and for wasting their time, brain and breath in mere squabbles. Punch mehtdji 
8 Convinced that the late conflagration would not have proved so calamitous 
these dullards and fighting bullies properly studied the “ Wants of the City ” 
And the « Advantages of a well-equipped Fire-Brigade.” [The Yajddn Parast 
CON 220—6 | | | 
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(141) of the same date takes the Surat Municipality to task for its gross anj 
culpable negligence, says that if a similar calamitous fire had occurred in any 
of the cities of Europe and the municipality thereof had failed in its duty, the 
municipal commissioners and their houses would scarcely have escaped the 
wrath and fury of the sufferers from it, and remarks that the Surat Munici. 
pality should in the first place improve the fire-brigade and should constrac 
water-works. A correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr (82) of the 14th Apri) 
also complains against the Surat Municipality and requests His Excellency Lon 
Reay to force it to construct water-works and to thereby earn for himself the blegg. 
ings of the people. ‘A Bania’’ writes to the Gujardt Mitra (78) of the 14th 
April to suggest that the Surat Municipality should contribute a half share towards 
the cost of the fire-engines and pumps that may be subscribed for by the inha. 


bitants for use in their respective quarters and that it should have in its hands 
their entire management. | 


56. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 18th April, writes :— 
ee era a ie Unfortunate as Surat has been in being a city of floods 
causes of come of them 24 fires, it is still more so in possessing rascals who 
; would cut their nose to spite theireyes. Incendiarism 
was assigned as one of the causes of the many small fires which succeeded the 
_ greatest one on Saturday, the 6th April. Suspicion pointed at the Kathiswar 
immigrants as the mén who did the fell work. The police authorities wer 
prompt in directing them to leave the city. But after that they have been 
successful in dragging out two culprits who were not K4thiawaris but inhabitants 
of Surat. Both of them, it is reported, have confessed to have committed this 
crime imputed to them. One of these is a tailor lad, who tried to set fire to his 
shop because his landlord increased the rent of his shop. The other one isa 
Bania, whose attempt was more successful, it having destroyed two or three 
houses. Incendiarism apart, nature displayed its wrath against the Surtis 
most direfully. There have been cases of spontaneous combustion in old 
cotton beds and hay-stacks. Though it is nearly a fortnight since the great fire 
the panicamong the people is great, many of whom dare not sleep within 
their houses lest they be burnt down in their beds, and it is kept up by ther 
superstitious fears being fed by the hysteric ravings of persons who pretend to 
be inspired by Mdia Bhavani, by itinerant Ldl Bhats, who go about the streets 
and deceive the ignorant people into believing that they will have yet more dire 
calamities to pass through if they do not propitiate the deities and through them 
the Brahmans. Unless such people be brought to book and punished, we fear they 
will keep up the present excited feelings of the populace. It is very necessary 
for restoring confidence among the people that excellent patrolling arrangements 
be made in the city and the fire-brigade establishment placed on an efficient | 
footing, and some arrangement, even though temporary, be made for supplying 
water. The first isto be done by the police authorities and we understand that 
an addition of fifty men is to be made to the existing force. The last two ar 


to be done by the municipality. In the last meeting it has appointed two com 
mittees to report on both these matters. 


57. The Gujardt Mitra (78), in its issue of the 14th April, supports the 
The Bombay Government prayer of the Surat Municipality for continuing the 
requested to seatinnas for one Government grant-in-aid of Rs. 1,800 to the } 
year more the grant-in-aid to Parekh Dispensary for at least one year more by way 
‘the Parekh Dispensary at of solace to the people who have suffered from the 
Surat, as 8 ed forby the recent fires there, says that no fee should be levied 
aoe meen: from the patients coming to the dispensary for - 
year more and that a saving of Rs. 200 per mensem can: be effected after tha 
period in its expenditure as suggested by the municipality, and makes an ap 
to His Excellency Lord Reay in the matter. 


68. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 18th April, writes: . 
ee We have always advocated with the best of intention 
Pilg nese — —. the advancement of the scheme of local self-gove™ 
Municipality. oe Tent in the mofussil. We gladly supported 
- memorial recently addressed by the local political te 
ciation to the Bombay Government for the increase of the elective eleme? 
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the local corporation. We continually urged the Government to appoint a non- 
official president to the place vacated by Khén Bahddur Mir Gul4m Baba Khan. 
But by a strange irony of fate Government has, in consequence of the mischief 
created by individual commissioners, taken quite the opposite step. The elective 
element which we wished should have been extended to two-thirds has been 
kept the same as it was first granted. -And besides we have been divested of the 
right of a non-official president, and the Collector has been placed in that 
position of honour. We deeply deplore this retrograde step, but there is no help 
for it. We, however, hope that all our crying needs and requirements will 
receive the most immediate attention of the Collector-president. It is true 
that under his stern eyes we shall hear less of the scandal of empty talks, party- 
spirit, silly squabbles and legal technicalities, which have been the evil features 
of themunicipal administration for months past. . [The Kaiser-i-Hind (111), in its 
issue of the 14th April, observes that the contending municipal commissioners 
of Surat have been justly punished by Government depriving them of thé right 
of electing their municipal president and nominating the Collector to that 
post. The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 19th April, remarks that some of 
the municipal commissioners of Surat are more to blame than Government 
in the matter of the appointment of the Collector as president of the munici- 


pality. 
59. The Suryd Prakdsh (84), in its issue of the 20th April, writes :—It is 


our most pleasing duty to congratulate the Surat 


The _Collector-president Heople on the peculiar harmony and order that per- 


and harmony in the Surat 


- vaded the proceedings of the first meeting of the local 
i aaa ceca corporation, held on the 15th instant, presided over 
by our energetic Collector, Mr. Crawley-Boevey. We could not have expected 
half the work even in nearly half a dozen meetings under the chairmanship of 
a non-official president. Here we do not mean to be understood that we are 
no friend of the development of municipal government under a non-official 
president. We cannot for a moment hold that Surat lacks public men qualified 


for the task. Far fromit. It is the feeling of self-aggrandisement and radical 
prejudices that often runs high in the transaction of public business that we 
deplore acutely. We should fail in our sacred duty if we do not, while 


congratulating the Surtis, give Mr. Crawley-Boevey his due for the success of the 
last meeting. 


60. The Deshi Mitra (98), in its issue of the 18th April, says that cholera 
eee ee ae continues unabated in Surat. and attributes its contt- 
local soa Rr ag ane’ nuance to want of cleanliness, sale of stale and rotten 
2 articles of food in the bdzdres, and the failure of the 
municipality to use disinfecting powder and burn dammer in the streets. 


61. The Kesari (38), in its issue of the 16th April, writing about the 
C oe Government resolution anent the recent municipal 
munich en the, Poom® elections at Poona, says :—The ugly rumours about 
pal elections. : . 
corruption must have been got up by some defeated 
aspirant for municipal honours or some one at his back, or some flattering back- 
biter must have audaciously retailed this piece of scandal seasoned with his 
best lies, probably to accomplish his own private ends. Corrupt practices in 
elections are not uncommon things.. Even in England this evil had grown to 
such an extent that the Legislature had to be appealed to. In Poona it cannot 
be positively asserted that the voters are not susceptible to bad influences. 
They are after all human beings. Government ought to have published the facts 
connected with these disgusting rumours before it took the step of fulminating 
4resolution. If there is any truth in the rumours, then the evil cannot be stopped 
and rooted out simply by the agency of public opinion, for public opinion is 
not so advanced in India. The Legislature would have to take upon itself the 
lask of nipping the evil in the bud. 


62. The Kdrwdr Samdchdr (87), in its issue of the 11th April, complains 
poe . that the work of the local municipality is not going 
Kirwar er ae the on well, that the chairman and the head clerk are 
PaRTSON te, near relatives and that itis therefore not to be expected 


« * ce en ee en ” ane 
a en a agg em weg Te 


‘ tutorship of the Diwdn. There is Professor Candy and his able staff m 
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that the affairs of the town will be administered impartially, and calls the attep. 
tion of the president.to the impropriety of allowing the head clerk to remaiy 
in office under his cousin, the chairman. 


63. The Chitraguptd (26), in its issue of the 14th April, calls the attention 
of the chairman of the School Committee of the loca] 


A request to the chairmad ~mynic; pality to the case of one Vithal Bhik4jj 


of the School Committee of 


neat Dandekar, a school-master now under suspension, who 
enorme cm 8 had the indiscretion of caning a little boy named 
Vishnu, son of the Assistant Executive Engineer of Khandesh, requests him 
to deal with the school-master leniently as the fault, if any, is very trivial, 
points out that if teachers were not to punish naughty boys there would be an 
end of improvement, and recommends the school-master to the mercy of the 
Assistant Executive Engineer at whose suggestion the poor man was suspended, 


Part V1.—WNative States. 


64. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 14th April, writes :—One 

_. Of the most important results of Lord Reay’s adni. 

Approval of the abolition istration of Bombay is the abolition of transit duties 

of the transit duties in Native f . . : 

States rom the presidency, including the Native States. In 

theory as in practice the transit dutiesare a barbarous 

impost, hampering trade at every step and the cultivation of friendly relations | 

between neighbours, But bad as the impost is in itself, it is apt also to be abused 

by those who Have to levy it. At times we have found it a perfect curse in some 

of the States. It needed patience both in the Government and their political 

officers to restrain some of the Chiefs from their policy of fiscal suicide... Asa 

measure of general] relief the transit duties must go from all centres, except where, 
owing to local peculiarities, they may be retained without injustice to others. 


65. In alluding to the almost continuous absence of His Highness the 
Gdikwad from his State for some time past, the Bombay 

Remarks on the continuous §qmdchir (91), in itsissue of the 16th April, says :— 
Se of Burede fe ha The subjects of the Baroda State are much dissatisfied at 
State. aes the continuous absence of His Highness Say4ji Rao, as 
the same is injurious to their interests, A Native Prince 

holds supreme power in his State, and when he is absent from it he cannot dispose 
of revenue, judicial and other appeals submitted to him except by proxy. The 
Supreme Government is very particular about the travels of Native Princes, and 
the unrestrained rambles of Sayaji Rao have given rise to different rumours, the 
most recent of which is that the prince has taken to constant travelling on account 
of an unpleasant difference of opinion between him and the paramount Govert- 
ment. Some remarks offensive to Say4ji R4o made in a recent issue of the Pioneer 
have served to confirm the last ramour. Whatever the truth may be, it is not 
beneficial to the prince and his subjects that His Highness should continue to be 
absent from his State, and it is to be hoped that His Highness will be advised by 
the paramount Government to give up this injurious practice. If Sayaji Ra 
does not act accordingly, he should make due arrangements for the proper adminis 
tration of the State with the advice of the representatives of his subjects. 


66. The Dnydn Sdgar (28), in its issue of the 15th April, writes:— 
The subjects of the Kolhapur State are very glad at 
Approval of the proposal fo the news that Government contemplate keeping the 
keep the young Mahéraja of young Maharaja permanently in his State ‘under the 
Kolhapur permanently in his . : — aaas 
State. guardianship ot a 4 ood European elvilian officer. 
) The Kolhapur State affords* every facility for the edv- 
cation of His Highness, and besides this the climate of the place is such that the 
young Mahdardja will be much benefited physically by being kept in Kolhapu™- 
‘The time is also come when His Highness should be in his State and should be 
gradually introduced to the first rudiments of public business under the ” 
College and there is no fear of the education of His Highness being neglected. 
His Highness’ stay in the State will be of incalculable benefit to himself and t 
his subjects. We therefore request the Government to take the contemplated 


step immediately and thereby gladden the loyal hearts of the Kolhapur people. 
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67. The Dnydn Sdgar’(28), in its iseue of the 15th April, makes the 

3 . suggestion that the salary of Khén Bahadur Meherji- 
A suggestion to tase the bhai Kuvarji be raised to Rs. 1,000 as that gentleman 
galery of Khan Banddor jis carrying on the administration very ably. His 
Meherjibh4i Kuvarji, Diwan Aue ta ol ‘> Bahédur M ; 
of Kolhépur. predecessor in office, Rao Bahadur Médhavréo Barve, 
eee got Rs. 1,000, as also RAo Bahdédur Mahddev G. Ranade, 
and therefore, continues the paper, the present, Diwdn, whose duties have 
considerably increased and whose responsibilities are great, should receive the. 
same salary. It hopes that Government will immediately take into their con- 
sideration this suggestion. 


68. Ina contributed article the Rdjyabhakt (126) of the 16th April gives 
its own version of the conversation between His Ex- 
His Excellency Lord Reay ¢ellency Lord Reay and His Highness the Jém of Navé- 
yesised for trying to sca nagar at the recent private interview between them in 
7 ae “Bombay, mentions the various topics about reforming 
— the Navanagar State which it alleges were. iouchid 
upon at the time, among them being one about Mr. Maganlal, the Diwan, being 
a favourite of the late Colonel Watson, the expenses of whose mistress, Miss 
Moyle, were, it is alleged, defrayed by Mr. Maganl4l, while Bhdévnagar gave 
moriey to her, and remarks that the Jam has. failed in the: object with which he. 
had come to Bombay. It adds that Mr. Lely will very likely be. appointed to. 
Jamnagar, prefers the appointment of Mr. Jagannath Ichchhirdm of. Surat as 
Karbhari to that of Mr. Shankar Pdéndurang Pandit, whose names are, it. says,. 
| talked about in connection with the post, and praises Lord, Reay for freeing the. 
ople of, J4mnagar from hardship, The same paper refers to. His Excellency. 
rd Reay having invited, His Highness the Thdkor of, Bhivnagar to meet. him, . 
and to his intention to.get some information from,the-Thakor about Miss Moyle: 
and the woman Kaisar. and to reform the Bhdynagar, State, and remarks. that. 
it is praiseworthy on the part of His Excellency to invite Native Rajds to meet 
him.and to thereby learn.of their abilities:}| ee 


69. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 16th April, observes :—The 

_. . evil practices of the Bhéynagar Darbér know: no: 

High maint against Hie hounds. We learn that a mistress of the Thékor, who’ 

"sees | has borne a child to him, has been deprived of her 

we estate of the value of Rs. 50,000 owing to her having 

not joined him in his improper conduct, that the estate has been presented to 

the woman Kaisar, that she has escaped to Ahmedabad owing to an. attempt 

being made to poison her and her child, and that she will go to Mahdbaleshvar 

and complain to His Excellency the Governor on the arrival of the Darbar 
there. May not this be a plot set up by interested men ? 


70. In an article headed “ Do not Government like to stop bribery in the 
ee ae .,.. Political Department?’ the same newspaper writes:— 
of sine by Me Motive How long will Government connive at mismanage- 
Bhaluji, Manager, Réjpur Mentin the Political Department in Kathidwdr ? Some 
State, anda complaint against of the officers in that. department behave so badly that: 
wd pea Agency, Kathié- Government ought to lose no time in making an 
en mater. enquiry. We have received a strong complaint against 
4 certain officer of the Political Department taking a bribe and shutting the door 
of justice. We pay no heed to it. The political officer against whom the 
complaint is made is honest and respectable. We do not suspect his honesty, 
but should not Government enquire into the complaint ? The paper then refers 
to the petition made on the 30th March last by one Sha Vakhatchand Pdénachand 
to the Political Agent, Kdthidwar, complaining of misappropriation by Mr. 
Motirém Bhaluji, Manager of the petty State of Rajpur, of Rs. 148-8-0 
due to him, and says :—If the complaint be true, Mr. Motirém, who has 
been appointed by Government to manage the State, can be charged with 
Ppropriation and criminal breach of trust. Is it not the duty of Govern- 
ment to find out why the Assistant Political Agent did not enquire into the 
Ppation ? The first petition was made to the Assistant Political Agent, Jh4- 
vad, on the 12th November last, and by his order a sworn complaint was 
on the 21st of the same month. It was now the duty of the Political Agent 
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to issue a warrant for Mr. Motirdm’s arrest or to go on with the case. Will no 
Government enquire why the case has not been proceeded with? No reply ha, 
been given to the complainant though he made five petitions, the last being oy 
the 30th March 1889. The case isclear. A Government officer is charged with 
misappropriation of money, but no enquiry is made. We have received petitions 
about numerous cases of oppression in the Wadhwan State, in which the ¢op. 
nivance of the Political Department is also apparent. It is evident that in the 
case in question the Political Department is encouraging an evil deed instead 
of dispensing justice. We draw the attention of the Bombay Government ty 
this important subject and request them to call for an explanation from the . 
Political Agent. 


71. The same newspaper gives a further instalment of the petition prepared 
™ sia te Weil by its editor and proprietor for presentation: to His 
States of Kéthidwar and a xXcellency Lord Reay on behalf of the people and 
petition prepared by the Native Princes of Kathidwir, takes Jundgad in hand, 
editor and proprietor of the says that His Highness the Nawab is given to drink 
Réjyabhakt newspaper = pre- and evil practices, that Government are aware of the 
fd fen gh Pepe pd intrigue about the heir to the throne, that the oppres. 
7 ' gion practised by Sdlehindi and Vazir Bévdin on the 
people of Jundgad in the Maiya case is well-known, that the State management 
is unsatisfactory and that Vazir B4vdin and Purushotam Zaéla are all-powerful. 
In the Maiya case the late Diw4n Bapélal and Purushotam Zéla have, continues 
the paper, misappropriated State money, and have defrayed the expenditure 
of the wife of the Political Agent while that officer was away on leave. Large 
sums of money have been spent on the pretext of protecting the State. Govern- 
ment ought to speedily enquire into the matter, as it is stated by some persons 
that fhe money was given to high Government officers. The people of Jundgad 
suffer hardship and it is the duty of Government to grant them relief. 


72. The same newspaper hears that intrigue is rife in Dhréngadra to mis- 
represent things to His Highness the Raja and to 

An alleged intrigue in the thereby deprive the heir-apparent of his right to the 
Dango a ett ooo, throne, and remarks that the case is likely to be 
is aes oe similar to that of Kalubha of Jémnagar, that its 
correspondent has furnished it with numerous con- 

plaints about the conduct of the Rdéja who isa puppet in the hands of others, 
that the heir-apparent is a good man, that the teacher Hariharrém Narharrém 
will have very likely to resign as he is suspected to be at the bottom of the 
intrigue, and that Government ought speedily to make an independent enquiry 


into the subject. 


GOVIND B. LAGHATY’, 
Acting Beporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
30th Aprit 1889. 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In noticing Mr. Goschen’s recent statement that he was unable to 
: . repeal the English duty on Indian silver plate, the 
Ba ooo gone Bombay Samdchédr (91), in its issue of the 22nd April, 
ig Inia says :—The refusal of the English Finance Minister to 
v deal with the duty in this year’s budget is an act of 
sheer injustice to India, who has been praying for its repeal for several years past. 
The abolition of the duty will advance the trade in Indian silver plate and 
will lessen the loss from exchange from which India has been grievously suffering, 
without inflicting any matérial financial loss on England. When England has 
compelled India to abolish the import duties on English cotton goods, her refusal 
to repeal the silver plate duty is a flagrant instance of her disregard to the 
interests of India. 


2. The Smd Sudhar (164), in its issue of the 18th April, writes :—The 
onesion in the #nnual financial statement is published every year 
: The ng peor oo “O ’ 1 a few days before the Ist of April. For a number 
upreme Legislative Uounc ; : Se 
of the financial statement Of years several newspapers and public associations 
considered a valuable con- in India brought to the notice of Government the 
— cession gained by the Indian ecessity for discussing the budgetin the Supreme Legis- 
a. lative Council before its being passed, and of allowing 
the public at large to expressits opinionon it. It is a matter for congratulation 
that Government has after all approved of the suggestion and ordered it to be 
carried into effect. This reform cannot be considered an unimportant one. The 
Indian National Congress, a public body formed to promote the welfare of the 
subject-population, has met for the last four years at different centres in India, 
and one of the objects advocated by it has now been fulfilled. We hope that 
Government will gradually adopt all the other resolutions passed by the Congress. 


3. “Mr. Chunilal Lallubh4i Pdrekh, a Congress delegate, writes from Vé- 
ddsinor to the Gujardt Mitra (78) of the 21st April 

A suggestion to hold the to suggest that the Indian National Congress should 
mwa | ae te — Na- meet in London in 1890, points out the advantages of 
139. SS sthe step, and remarks that the Congress will thereby 
draw the attention of the whole of Europe, that one 

Congress meeting in London will be more effective than ten or more meetings 
in India, that the Liberals will give their support to it, and that’ the eyes of 


the English people will thereby be opened and their sense of justice awakened. 


4. A correspondent of the Sind Sudhdér (164), in its issue of the 13th 
an _ April, writes:—The licensed dealers in salt, having 
liseneat q id Pas nt son. Se received intelligence a few days ago from England 
modity, that the duty on salt would shortly be reduced, have 
stopped purchasing any fresh supplies and have raised 
the selling price from Rs. 3-12-0 to Rs. 5 per maund. This inflicts great hard- 
ship on the people. I think the licensees should be prohibited from selling 
salt at more than fixed rates. It is to be hoped that some suitable arrangement 
Will be made in the matter. 


5. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—Mr. 
“Pee Crawford’s dismissal from the service deprives him of 
tary of os * ” any his pension, which no doubt is hard; but it must be 
Crawford case criticized. * borne in mind that he has brought this loss on himself, 
' and if anybody else wasa party to it; it was those 
tmer Governors who passed over his flagrant violation of the first rule 
the 8 service and thereby emboldened him to further transgressions, and 
; t the Secretary of State for India has held him innocent of a criminal 
“née on very slippery grounds. The loss of pension, therefore, is the least 
““onvenience he has to suffer; for, if he were to get his pension, what was to be 
tp yanishment, for the deliberate grave offence which has been brought home 
Min the opinion of the Commission that Lord Cross himself considers has 
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judged him leniently ? Far be it from us to regard his fall, however well deserveq 
in any other light than as a lamentable misfortune. His talents, his ene 
his knowledge, and his shrewdness joined to the paternal freedom from prejudices 
of race and colour which marked the old class he belonged to would have qualifieg 
him for the highest place, had he unluckily not betaken to a reckless dig. 
regard for restraint, and such a fall as his, showing for the thousandth time tha 
moral worth is superior to intellectual eminence and energy, must excite regret 
and pity ; but if public morality, and indeed even the moral sense, is not to be 
trampled under foot, and the administration is not to be demoralized, misbp. 
haviour such as his must not surely go unpunished. A respectable Natiye 
landholder is in jail for conduct which was inevitable in the position in which 
he was placed, even thé Commission admit, by Mr. Crawford; and no punish. 
ment has been loudly declared in the name of purity of justice to be suff. 
cient for the wretched subordinates who yielded to extortion or temptations 
exércised through his agency; but the highly-placed figure-head of this disre. 
putable drama, it is argued by some of his friends, ought virtually to go without 
punishment, while the Government which has courageously dragged the festering 
scandal out in order to put an end to it should alone be condemned. Such is 
no doubt, the aim and object of the agitation in the press which has assailed the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay for the last ten months, and it has, 
as would seem, partially succeeded in that aim; but it is satisfactory to find 
the Secretary of State for India fully appreciating the efforts of that Gover. 
ment under difficult circumstances and vindicating its conduct in holding. the 
inquiry. It only now remains for Lord Reay and his Council to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement of the question regarding the Mémlatddrs, which has 
been left to their discretion by the Secretary of State. 


6. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—The 
decision of the Secretary of State for India in regard to the Crawford case may be 
accepted as satisfactory only so far that, though in setting aside the opinion of 
the Bombay Government it takes much for granted in favour of the accused 
and discounts much that is against him, it does not, considering all circumstances, 
do much violence to substantial justice, and is calculated to close a scandal 
which it were best for the public to forget. All the papers of the case are not 
before the public, but after all the ultimate basis of the judgment must be the 
evidence which was published at the time, and it would be hard to hold it 
worthless from top to bottom, especially after the admission of the accused that the 
witnesses bore him no ill-will. The Government of Bombay evidently believes 
in it and the Secretary of State for India does not assign a very solid reason for 
differing from it. The Commission, Lord Cross says, wasa strong one and it sat 
long, but then, as a contemporary points out, it lacked all local knowledge and 
experience, and its remarks, quoted at the conclusion of paragraph 6 of Lord Cross’s 
despatch, would seem to show that it has begged the main question on a prurt 
grounds ; because after saying that the accused was under greater temptation to 
corruption than other men, it adds that “in the mind of any man of Mr. Cravw- 
ford’s antecedents and holding the position he held, there must be a wide gulf 
between the most reckless borrowing and actual corruption.”’ _ But even under. 
the most favourable aspect of the case, the Commission found that the respot- 
sibility of placing Hanmantrdo, an agent and confidant of the accused, - 
mittedly employed to transact his monetary business, “in a position in which 
he could improperly obtain money rests upon Mr. Crawford,’ and the report of 
the Commission on his indebtedness, so ostentatiously admitted by the accused, 
discloses to the view of the Secretary of State for India “a condition of thing 
altogether lamentable and inconsistent with the possibility of a proper admunl+ 
tration of the division at the head of which he was placed,—indeed of the due 
performance of his public duties anywhere,’ and all this in spite of the vey 
first rule of the service. It is ridiculous to contend that this indebtedae® 
was known to Government or condoned in the past, as that which was condoned 
is not covered by the late inquiry. Further, that condonation was 2 
of public duty on the part of the then Government, and if it proceeded from 
goodness it has only tended to a further transgression of the rule more reckless! 
than before. The order of Lord Cross, therefore, is, as we have observed; 3 9 
the whole fair, and we have seen that the Times accepts it. Anything short 0 


” 


++ would have been an aggravation of a public scandal which, as we have 
said at starting, ought best to be forgotten. It is painful in the extreme 
to see such an end to such a career. The fall indeed is a great one and 
i, is sad to reflect on it; but it would be merest hypocrisy to ignore that 
‘t is the natural outline of those “ brilliant defects’? which accompanied the 
brilliant qualities of the accused, and it would be a dangerous blow to the | 
purity of the public administration to disregard the requirements of public 
‘ystice even in obedience to compassion for an offending individual. The force 
of this observation will be realised even by hostile critics of His Excellency Lord 
Reay’s Government if they imagine in the position of Mr. Crawford a Native 
officer with more than his merits and only half his faults, and we suggest this com- 
parison only to put the matter clearly and without the remotest reference to pre- 
judice of colour or creed. The decision in this case, therefore, is both just and expe- 
dient. Its moral effects would have been lost if it had been less than what it is. 
The matter, therefore, ought to restthere. Partisan prejudices and passions would no 
doubt serveto keep up hostile criticism of the Bombay Government, and the London 
paper, we see, uses the case as a peg even to decry His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
entire rule as a failure ; but this is a phase of the subject which we must commend 
to the attention of the Indian Telegraph Union whose inaction cannot but tend to 
keep English public opinion on Indian burning questions ignorant of “ the other 
side.’ But it is enough to observe here that the Secretary of State for India fully 
supports the action of the Government, and holds that in the information which 
has been placed before it, it had no other course open but to order the inquiry 
it did. This is a sufficient condemnation of the agitation which was started 
and kept up to the prejudice of Lord Reay’s Government on this very account. 
The Mamlatdars’ case has been committed by Lord Cross to the care of the 
Bombay Government, which, we have no doubt, will dispose of it in the best way 
possible. We may notice the matter hereafter. In concluding, we shall only ask 
the reader to recur to the great defect in our present administrative system, which 
keeps the Government at head-quarters out of touch with the people and on 
which we dwelt some time ago as being clearly illustrated by the history of the 
present unfortunate case. 


7. The Pheentz (8), in its issue of the 20th April, writes :—The decision in 
the Crawford case will scarcely create any surprise. The Secretary of State for 
India decides against Mr. Crawford on the charge of indebtedness which the 
accused never denied. On the charge of corruption Mr. Crawford has been ac- 
witted, or perhaps has been given the benefit of the doubt. Mr. Crawford is 

missed from the Civil Service—a very heavy punishment after the intense 
and long suspense to which the unfortunate officer has had to submit. 


_ 8 The MYahratta (2), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—Mr. Crawford 
Is unfit to continue in the public service. Technicall¥ speaking Mr. Crawford is 
convicted of reckless borrowing only, although surrounded on all sides, but. still 
himself miraculously uncontaminated, by corruption and extortion. But if we 
have to go beyond printed evidence, if we are allowed to take antecedents into consi- 
deration—and here let us repeat our regret that the prosecution did not enlighten 
the Commissioners on the point of Mr. Crawford’s antecedents,—this distilled and. 
tasteless technicality of law will at once soften in common parlance, and that 
not quite unreasonably, into “acceptance of illegal gratification for 
showing favour or forbearing to show disfavour in the exercise of official 
ctions,” as the Bombay Government have expressed it. The Secretary of State 
the India at such a distance might not be able to act otherwise than he did; but 
7p on the spot will always claim to know better of the nature and character 
*' the evidence and witnesses before the Commission. It. would have been more 


_ the interests of justice, and in a certain sense of the accused himself, if Lord 
oe respected this local feeling in pronouncing his judgment instead of in 


aa ng the punishment only. But the rigidity that was not exercised on one 
fis come with a double force on the other, and there is Mr. Crawford a 
_— man after such a brilliant career, which was almost at its close, with a 
lich ig le verdict on the more serious count but a crushing sentence on the 
‘siler one. He has the consolation of knowing that technitally he is all but 


“nvicted on the main charge of corruption by two authorities out of three. 
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What such a consolation is worth in the face of the above facts we cannot know. 
We really feel sorry for Mr. Crawford, but cannot say that he did not eall this 
punishment down on himself. 


9. The Satya Shodhak (57), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—]t 
would have looked very awkward and would have been a direct insult to the 
Commissioners if Lord Cross had overruled their unanimous decision andj 
convicted Mr. Crawford of corruption. The means which the Commissioner, 
had before them for arriving at a correct decision were wanting with Lord Crog, 
His Lordship naturally therefore gave weight to the judgment of the Commis. 
sion. Some newspapers consider it unjust on the part of Government to dismisg 
Mr. Crawford from the public service on such a charge as indebtedness. But 
we think that considering the grave delinquencies of Mr. Crawford the punish. 
ment is by no means severe. 


10. The Hindu Punch (81), in its issue of the 25th April, says:—We feel 
satisfaction at the decision of the Secretary of State for India in the Crawford 
case. We never expected that the claims of justice would be so scrupulously 
recognised by Lord Cross in this affair. We feel also very sorry for poor Mr. 
Crawford. Mr. Crawford’s is a living warning toall vicious Anglo-Indians. We 
suspect that many Anglo-Indian officials are similarly involved as Mr. Crawford. 
Government should make secret inquiries and bring to book the offenders, if any. 
On the whole the punishment meted out to Mr. Crawford cannot be said to be 
very severe. He must thank the Bombay Government and the Commissioners 
for this leniency. : 


11. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 21st April, writing about the 
decision of the Secretary of State for India in the Crawford case, says :—Mr. 
Crawford is not an ordinary man. There are very few men of his stamp even 
among Europeans. His brilliant abilities, his charm of manners, and his ad- 
ministrative capacity are unrivalled. When during the régime of Lord Ripon 
the scheme of local self-government was being discussed, Mr. Crawford nobly 
took the side of the Natives and procured for them that much-valued right. 
‘His sympathy for Natives and active interest in their welfare and progress: may, 
we suspect, have much to do with the unfavourable decision that has been given 
in his case. They talk about the corruption of Mr. Crawford; but look at the 
Deccan mining scandals. Compared with that gigantic fraud Mr. Crawford’s 
alleged corruption dwarfs into insignificance. They make much of his indebted- 
ness ; but are there no European officers in the Bombay Presidency who are 
similarly situated? Mr. Beames, although convicted of the offence of bor- 
rowing within his jurisdiction, was retained in Government service, while 
Mr. Crawford is dismissed from it. Some may say that the State Secretary’s 
decision satisfies fully the yequiremente of public justice. We doubt that very 
much. 


12. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 20th April, writes :—tThe 
immense achievement of the Bombay Government in having, at a cost of 
more than a lékh and a half of rupees and of many months, during which 4 
grave public scandal has been in agitation tending to bring the administt- 
tion of the presidency into contempt; at a cost, too, of the reputation of 
His Excellency the Governor in respect of the utter want of tact, sagacily 
and magnanimity,—of all the qualities, in short, that should distinguish 4 
Governor, displayed at every turn of the proceedings; at the cost of the 
exposure of flagrant corruption pervading the lower ranks of the Native magi* 
tracy,—an exposure which may possibly be beneficial hereafter in guiding public 
Opinion aright in estimating the value to the public service of this class of 
officials, but which is mischievous in injuring the prestige of the Government ;— 
this achievement, we say, the dismissal of Mr. Crawford from the Civil Servi 
for improperly borrowing money, seems to us remarkably paltry, a very " 
culous mouse indeed after the prolonged and Titanic labours of the mountall. 
If the Bombay citizens have any generosity and gratitude, as we believe them » 
have, and if they have a touch of the spirit of pugnacity that is properly arouse 
against the petty vindictiveness of brief authority, they will mark their sens? ° 
Mr. Crawford’s past services to them and to the State by raising a subscripu 


ad 


that shall put him beyond the reach of malice. We feel convinced that in the 
present state of public feeling an appeal for this purpose would be promptly 
and widely responded to. We commend the suggestion to the Times of India, — 
which journal, we believe, most accurately represents the public spirit of 
Bombay. The Commissioners having found that Mr. Crawford was not 
guilty on. the charges of corruption, Lord Reay takes upon himself to state 
that he is of opinion that the evidence establishes beyond all reasonable doubt 
that Mr. Crawford was guilty. If anything were wanted to betray the animus 
which has actuated the Bombay Government in the course pursued towards Mr. 
Crawford, the extraordinary conduct above-noted would amply supply the omis- 
son. The Secretary of State for India, who is evidently: inclined to be lenient 
towards Lord Reay, finds it necessary to observe that he is bound to attach great 
weight to the fact that the charges of corruption have been enquired into by a 
very strong Commission, the members of which during a sitting of no less than 
67 days had the advantage (which neither the Government of Bombay nor the 
Secretary of State could have) of seeing and hearing witnesses, and that in their 
opinion none of the charges of corruption are established. Naturally, therefore, 
the Secretary of State is not prepared to overrule the Commissioners as to any of 
these charges, and has decided not to disturb their finding on them. Lord Reay 


apparently has no such scruples; and of his having displayed vindictiveness 
towards Mr. Crawford, most men will be of one opinion. 


13. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—The most 
satisfactory feature of the Secretary of State’s despatch is his full appreciation of 
the efforts made by His Excellency the Governor in Council to ascertain “ under 
painful and difficult circumstances”’ the truth in this case. Sucha declaration 
would have been justly due to Lord Reay under any circumstances. But it comes 
with singular appropriateness after the vile clamour which was raised around him, 
because he was moved by an unflinching determination to do his duty, however 
painful it might be. That duty he has done well and fearlessly, and for doing it 
so well he has earned the gratitude of those at least who thought that justice 
must be done even though Mr. Crawford should fall. 


14. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 25th April, writes :— 
Whatever be the end of the Crawford case we think great credit is due to His 
Excellency Lord Reay and his Government for the bold stand they have made in 
the interests of justice and purity. Several Anglo-Indian newspapers had tried 
tothrow dirt on the Bombay Government by ignoring the real issues of the ease 
and going into irrelevant cant. But it is a satisfaction to know that the 
Secretary of State for India has entirely approved of the action of the Bombay 
peement and given an indirect rebuke to the cavillers, both in England and 
in India. | 

15. The Surat Akhbar (83) of the 22nd April approves of the dismissal of 
Mr. Crawford from the service, and says that the entire public think that the 
Bombay Government have acted with good motive in the matter and that the 
people wish that His Excellency Lord Reay should remain in office for five years 
more. The Gujardt Mitra (78) of the 21st April also approves. of Lord Cross’s 
decision, refers to his agreeing with the Commissioners in their acquittal of 

lr. Crawford on the charges of corruption and disagreeing with the opinion of 

the Bombay Government in the matter, and takes Lord Cross to task for dis- 
regarding the opinion of the Commission of Inquiry and of the Bombay Govern- 
Ment in the Cambay case, while he has in the Crawford case accepted the opinion — 
of the Commission of Inquiry. The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad of the 25th 
April animadverts on the acquittal of Mr. Crawford on the charges of corruption 
and bribery, infers that he has been punished really for corruption and bribery, 
ind remarks that the decision arrived at on the point is partial, evasive and 
tkely to encourage corrupt officers. | 


16. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 22nd April, writes :—The 
Secretary of State’s decision in the Crawford case will cause the deepest dis- 
‘Ppointment and regret throughout the presidency. There is indeed a feeling 
" pity abroad that.so brilliant a-career should have ended in dismissal and 


ty, but it is not so much in the punishment as in the conviction that the 
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public was interested, and on this point there is a feeling of disappoint. 
ment. Lord Cross acquits Mr. Crawford on the charges of corruption, by 
dismisses him from the service on the ground of indebtedness. But just ang 
not too severe as is the sentence, there is one point on which the Indian public 
will not, we apprehend, be satisfied, and that is the acquittal on the charges of 
corruption. On this point Lord Cross’s decision is in conflict with the 
prevailing moral conviction of, we venture to think, the entire Indian public, 
excluding a few personal friends of Mr. Crawford. Lord Cross gives his decision 
apparently against his own conviction, and on @ ground which would make 
all appeals on facts absolutely nugatory. The Commissioners have acquitted 
Mr. Crawford on the charges of corruption. What the precise ground of their 
decision is is not yet known, but it is generally believed that they readily 
swallowed the notorious Brahman conspiracy theory propounded by the in. 
genious counsel for the accused. How utterly ridiculous and unfounded that 
theory is we have often shown, and we believe the Government of Bombay too 
entirely discredit it in their despatch. But, strange enough, the Commission 
appears to have adopted this theory, and the Secretary of State could not have 
come to the conclusion he did without adopting it likewise. His Lordship 
says :—* With regard to the charges of corruption, whatever might have been 
my opinion if I had been called upon to decide this matter upon the printed 
evidence alone, I feel bound to attach great weight to the fact that they have 
been inquired into by a strong Commission, the members of which, during a 
sitting of no less than 67 days, had the advantage (which neither the Govern. 
ment of Bombay nor the Secretary of State could have) of seeing and hearing 
the witnesses, and that, in their opinion, none of the charges of corruption are 
established.’? However high the standing of the Commissioners, and whatever the 
length of the inquiry they carried on, the fact remains that they were utter 
strangers to Bombay, that they showed a decided bias in favour of the accused 
from the very commencement of the trial as appeared from their occasional 
remarks reported at the time, and that their decision is entirely against the weight 
of a vast mass of evidence. Against this the Government of Bombay, composed 
of four members of a decidedly more eminent position than the Commis- 
sioners, possessing far superior advantages of local knowledge and experience, and 
acting under a greater sense of responsibility, come to a conclusion thoroughly 
adverse to the accused. The Government of Bombay, who are by law proper 
judges, decide that the evidence establishes beyond all reasonable doubt that 
Mr. Crawford did accept illegal gratification for showing favour and forbearing to 
show disfavour in the exercise of his official functions. This opinion, so deliberately 
formed, the Secretary of State sets aside in favour of that of the Commissioners, 
who were admittedly called in merely to record evidence and to report on it. 
This treatment by the Secretary of State of the opinion of the responsible Gov- 
ernment of this presidency in a matter of the gravest importance to the efficiency, 
purity and honour of the whole higher administration of the province is not 
calculated to strengthen the prestige of the Government. We do not indeed 
mean that the Government should be supported in every case in which they take 
a strong view on one side or the other, but in the present instance the Govert- 
ment was backed by the enlightened opinion of the whole presidency. They 
perceived how Mr. Crawford’s proceedings had come to be regarded by the 
public as a great scandal demanding prompt investigation, and to what extent the 
subordinate service was being demoralized and vitiated. ‘They knew precisely 
the conditions under which the enquiry was instituted and carried on. Under 
the circumstances the Secretary of State would have, we venture to think, exer- 
cised a wise discretion if he had given preference to the opinion of the Govert- 
ment of Bombay rather than to that of the Commissioners. The effect of the 
decision is that no amount of Native testimony is of any value against the wo 
of a single European, and that it is hopeless to obtain a conviction against 4 
European offender, however notorious his offence. This is not by any meals 
an edifying and encouraging spectacle to the Native community ; nor is the 
demoralizing effect on the European officials the less serious. An officer, 
provided he is sufficiently high-placed and has friends to agitate in his favoul, 
may defy public opinion and even the local Government. This aspect of the 
case suggests some serious reflections which we shall refer to in detail 2 4 
future issue. Suffice it to say for the present that the Native public, anda con 
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Jerable section of the European public too, as far as we have been able to gauge 
their opinion, can never, we believe, reconcile themselves to the verdict of Lord 
Cyoss on the charges of corruption against Mr. Crawford. The verdict, we are 
afraid, will ever be pointed to asa parody of British justice, and it will go down 
to posterity as a palpable instance of how impossible it was under British rule 
in India to obtain justice against a European official, even though his offence 
was a matter of common notoriety among the people, and. when the local ‘Gov- 
ernment was courageous enough to institute an inquiry and to pronounce a just 
yerdict. The only redeeming feature in the Secretary of State’s despatch is that it 
approves of His Excellency Lord Reay's action and justifies the proceedings His 
Lordship took in reference to the trial. Lord Reay’s enemies are still unremitting 
in their endeavours to vilify him. The London 7mes and its namesake in Bomba 

still find cause for expressing condemnation on some pretext or other, however 
unfounded or exploded. Now Lord Reay is blamed for not immediately publish- 
ing the Commissioners’ report and acting on it. Wasit proper on the part of the 
Bombay Government to publish the report when the Secretary of State forbade 
its publication to act upon it when they saw grave reasons for differing from 
the Commissioners? Surely public criticism has come toa strange pass if it 
has to rest itself on such wilfully perverse and consciously false grounds. We 
should not wonder if the London Thunderer becomes utterly discredited in 
regard to its criticism on Indian matters as it has already become in regard to 
Irish affairs, and should not be surprised if the same fate overtook our local 
contemporary. In any case it is a strange irony of fate that some of the English. 
and Anglo-Indian newspapers should seek to vilify the responsible head of a British 
administration for endeavouring to purify the rule and maintain the honour of 
their own race. It is pleasing to note, however, that Lord Reay has found a 


supporter in Lord Cross and that the efforts of his opponents to discredit him 
have to that extent proved fruitless. _ , 


17. The Kesari (38), in its issue of the 23rd April, writes :—The decision. 
of the Secretary of State for India in the Crawford case is far from satisfactory. 
It is objectionable on three grounds. In the first place, Mr. Crawford is acquitted 
of corruption, the charge on which from the mass and force of evidence it was 
almost expected he would be convicted. In the second place, much weight seems 
to have been attached to the charge of indebtedness, and that has been made the 
chief grouyd of conviction, which however was not necessary as the accused had 
himself confessed to that charge. Thirdly, the punishment meted out seems to 
be out of proportion to the guilt laid at Mr. Crawford’s door. It would have 
been better justice if the Secretary of State for India had fully acquiesced in the 
report of the Government of Bombay. The Secretary of State for India seems to 
have attempted the impossible feat of satisfying both the Commissioners and the 
Bombay Government in arriving at such a decision. Lord Cross’s despatch 
about this painful affair insinuates more than it plainly expresses, and on this 
ground also it is liable to objection. It would have argued much moral courage 


and sense of justice on the part of His Lordship if there had been more clearness 
and decisiveness in this decision. | 


18. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 22nd April, writes :— 

The inordinately harsh sentence passed by Lord Cross on Mr. Crawford is cal- 
culated to raise a suspicion in the minds of the readers of the despatch that, 
hotwithstanding his apparent reluctance, to disturb the finding of the Commission 
°n the charges of corruption, His Lordship was after all satisfied about the guilt 
of that distinguished officer on the said charges. This view is somewhat corro- 
tated by the opening sentence in paragraph 3 of the despatch. Now if this view 
correct, it is difficult to understand why Lord Cross should not have displayed 

€ requisite moral courage to affirm his view and to find Mr. Crawford guilty 
°n the charges of corruption, justin the same way as the Bombay Government 
avedone. Lord Cross has accordingly placed himself on the horns of a dilemma, 
We are sorry to observe that a Minister of Her Imperial Majesty the Queen- 

a PreRs should have by his own equivocal decision laid himself liable to be 
hie fault with for great pusillanimity. When it is borne in mind that it was 
th self-same Secretary of State for India who did not feel any scruples to set aside 
the g of the Commission in the Cambay case, even when it was upheld by 
Bombay Government which had had at that time the rare advantage of having 
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among its members the late Sir M. Melvill, it becomes more difficult than ever 
to reconcile His Lordship’s refusal to overrule the finding of the Commission oy 
the charges of corruption with the inordinately heavy sentence he has passed oy 
Mr. Crawford, as if he had been convicted of corruption. The Commission wag 
undoubtedly very strong, and even when the finding on facts of a competent 
special jury is not rejected by the law-courts, it was of course a foregone cop. 
_ clusion that the finding on facts of such a very strong Commission as that which 
tried Mr. Crawford could not be set aside by the Secretary of State. It would, 
therefore, have been consistent with the respect displayed by Lord Cross for the 
Commission’s finding on the graver charge, if His Lordship, in consideration of 
Mr. Crawford’s splendid services to the State in various capacities, had resisted 
the temptation of insisting upon the proverbial ‘“ one pound of flesh,” and had 
allowed him to retire on pension. It is to be hoped that the Secretary of 
State will yet see his way to modify his orders on the subject, more especially 
in consideration of the fact that Mr. Crawford’s indebtedness was on a former 
occasion condoned by three successive Governments of Bombay and could not 
have been unknown even to the present Government. 


19. The Sudhdérak (17), in its issue of the 22nd April, writes :—Like all 
compromises, the decision of Lord Cross with regard to Mr. Crawford fails to 
entirely please either party. It is true that even if His Lordship had distinctly 
pronounced Mr. Crawford guilty of corruption, the punishment awarded could not 
have been higher, as dismissal is the highest penalty prescribed by the rules of 
administration. But we still feel that there is a slight mockery of justice in 
the fact that a man whose corrupt practices were so notorious, and who mazi- 
fested so much unscrupulousness in the conduct of his defence, should be able 
to proclaim to the world that he has come out of a “ thorough ” ' investigation 
with clean hands. We have very good reason to believe that Lord Cross him- 
self was inclined to agree with the Bombay Government, which held that there 
was no shadow of reasonable doubt that Mr. Crawford did accept illegal grati- 
fication to show favour to, or not to visit with his displeasure, those who were 
serving under him. His Lordship is careful not to say that he endorses the 
conclusions of the Commissioners ; he merely contents himself with saying that 
he feels bound to attach great weight to those conclusions, that he is not pre- 
_ pared to overrule them, and that therefore he leaves them undisturbed. Possibly 
Lord Cross could have pronounced a more distinct verdict if he had carefully 
gone through the whole evidence. However, we are satisfied that the 
corrupter of public morality is no longer allowed to remain in Government 
service, and that we are not insulted with the spectacle of his retiring on pension 
and with “the honours of war.’’ One part of the Secretary of State’s despatch 
gives us unalloyed pleasure, and that is when he says that he fully appreciates 
Lord Reay’s efforts to ascertain truth under painful and difficult ciroumstances. 
This exceedingly well-deserved compliment will afford some consolation to His 
Lordship, who is still being pursued with shameful rancour by several u- 
Scrupulous prints for the manly part he has played throughout this affair. 


20. The Gujardt Gazette (76), in its issue of the 25th April, writes :—This 
much we can affirm that the punishment will prove a very severe one 
Mr. Crawford. The mental agony which he must have been in since the time he 
was suspended must be sufficient to bring repentance, and this loss of pensiol, 
perhaps his only income, and the degradation of being dismissed are more than, 


we fear, Mr. Crawford will be able to bear. Asitis, however, it is a punishment, 
and severe or mild it must be borne. 


21. The Shri Shivdjt (60), in its issue of the 19th April, says :—We ar 
not At all surprised at the decision given by the Secretary of State for India 1 
the Crawford case. Mr. Crawford’s acquittal on the more serious charges, V1» 
those of corruption, was a foregone conclusion. That a European officer of 
position and his brilliant abilities would be convicted of any offence was not 10 
be expected. In the case of European offenders, judges, however eminent 10 
learning and irreproachable in character, are always found to lean on one side. 
_ Impartiality is rare in these days. On the whole, the decision is favourable 
Mr. Crawford and points a moral which our people should lay to their hearts, 
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that in complicated cases where Europeans are involved, we should keep ourselves 
as aloof from them as possible. 


22. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 28rd April, says :—The 
thirty-two charges laid by the Bombay Government against Mr. Crawford. 
were preferred after a careful enquiry and consideration, and yet the Crawford 
Commission, whose report Lord Cross has adopted, has acquitted the accused 
‘of the graver charges of corruption. On the other hand, Sir Raymond West 
in his review of the report, in which the Bombay Government have concurred, 
holds that Mr. Crawford did accept illegal gratification as established in the 
- evidence for the prosecution. The reason of these contrary views is that the 
Commissioners considered each charge by itself and analyzed the evidence for it, 
while Sir Raymond West judged the whole case by the cumulative effect of 
the entire evidence. The latter method of appreciation is sound and in 
general practice. The inherent frailty ascribed by Sir Raymond West to Bréhman 
witnesses 1s not peculiar to this class of people ; it is natural to Native character, 


and it is to be hoped that all European judges will bear this in mind in the 
appreciation of Native evidence. 


23. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 23rd April, says :—The 
ublication of the Commissioners’ report in the Crawford case and of the minutes 
of the Bombay Government reviewing it has confirmed the public opinion that 
in this ease the Bombay Government have committed several mistakes. It was 
a grave mistake to give a promise of indemnification to a number of Maémlatdars 
who had confessed to a criminal charge in order to bring evidence against 
Mr. Crawford, and it was worse to try to prove the propriety of this promise. It 
was also a great blunder to appoint a big Commission to investigate the charges 
preferred against Mr. Crawford, and it was still worse to advance reasons for 
discrediting the conclusion arrived at by the Commissioners who were purposely 
brought from the Bengal Presidency. It is asserted in Sir Raymond West’s 
minute that it was a very difficult task for the Commission to properly appreciate 
the evidence of the Brahman witnesses, as they (the Commissioners) were not 
acquainted with the administrative arrangements of the Bombay Presidency and 
were ignorant of the way in which Brdhman witnesses give evidence. This 
argument of the Bombay Government is quite late now, and should have been 
thought of before appointing Bengal civilians on the Commission. The object 
of the Bombay Government in instituting enquiries into Mr. Crawford’s con- 
duct was, no doubt, most praiseworthy, inasmuch as the purity of the service 
to which he belonged had to be preserved, but the above-mentioned mistakés 
have seriously disfigured that object. It is gratifying that Lord Cross should have 
instructed the Bombay Government to deprive .the Magistrates who have given 
bribes of their powers, and it is to be hoped that the Bombay Government will 
promptly carry out his instructions. ‘The Commission has recorded its opinion 
that Messrs. Pendse, Yddavrio, Deshmukh and Patwardhan have been guilty of 
getting up evidence against Mr. Crawford, and it is the duty of the Bombay 
Government to duly consider this accusation. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (87), in 
its issue of the same date, regrets that the Bombay Government should have, in 
he minute reviewing the Commissioners’ report in. the Crawford case, advocated 
the retention of the self-incriminated Mémlatdérs in the service, and is glad to 


d that Lord Cross has issued instructions to deprive the delinquents of their 
magisterial powers. | 


24. Several other newspapers of the week write upon the decision of the 
Secretary of State for India in the Crawford case, approve of the verdict of Lord 
Cross, defend the Bombay Government and applaud His Excellency Lord Reay 
= his moral courage. A few of them disapprove of Lord Cross acquitting 
re Crawford on the more serious charges of corruption and bribery, cnagees 
tat the punishment meted out to him is rather severe if borrowing is his only 


Built, and pity the sad end of a career which has been so brilliant and fruitful. 


25. The Poona Vaibhav (43), in its issue of the 21st April, says :—Now 
that the Secretary of State for India has decided the 


A general pard: Mee 
rai pardon to all the ° | 
Himlatdaing concerned in the l#Wford case it would be an act of justice and. mercy 


rawford case proposed. on the part of Government to decide, as early as 
possible, the fate of the Mamlatdars concerned in the 
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case and to review the case of poor Hanmantrdo. It is no use now making an 
distinction between those Mamlatdars who paid for their own undeserved promo. 
tion and those who paid fearing that they might be degraded or sent to yp. 
healthy stations. Government should now issue a general amnesty to all the 
parties concerned and end this disgusting affair once for all. ) 


26. The Praja Mat (124), in its issue of the 20th April, refers to the 
self-incriminated Médmlatdérs in the Crawford cage 

_ The Mamlatdérs concerned points out the advisability of appointing a commis. 
eS cna agg the B wor ds sion or a special officer to enquire into the corruption 
9 Yor otherwise of the Mémlatddrs in general and their 
kdrkuns, and requests the Government of His Excel. 

lency Lord Reay to nominate either Mr. Lee-Warner or Mr. Crawley-Boevey or 


some officer of their stamp for the purpose. 


27. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 21st April, writes:— 
The Crawford scandal has added another grace to the triumphant administration 
of His Excellency Lord Reay, who will certainly be known to posterity as the 
best Governor Bombay has ever had. We ask His Excellency to dismiss the 
self-condemned Kao Sdéhebs and Rao Bahadurs who have purchased favour 
and places and avoided supersessions and transfers, as in acting as they have 
done their moral guilt has doubtless been established. The conduct of Mr. Pendse 
in the witness-box and those of his companions should also be noted. 


28. The Akhbdre Soddgar (87), in its issue of the 22nd April, regrets that 
The Bombay Government the Bombay Government should have failed to send 
ecuak’ da” aan sending Copies of the decision of the Secretary of State for 
copies of Lord Cross’s decision India in the Crawford case to the vernacular press 
in the Crawford case to the when they were given to the local English newspapers, 
vernacular press when the observing that it was a great injustice to the Native 
~ rag rey ing the public and the vernacular press which took great 
Pie interest in Mr. Crawford’s trial and showed. much 
anxiety to learn the result, and expresses a hope that such invidious distinction 
will not be made in future in the treatment of the two branches of the public 
press. 


29. The Jdmé Jamshed (108), m its issue of the 24th April, observes :— 
The Government of India treat the principal English 

and Native newspapers in Bombay alike by supplying 
ee newspapers Of them at one and the same time with telegrams, books 

ombay in not furnishing : th 

them with copies of the papers and pamphlets, while the Bombay Government act wi 
in the Crawford ease. ; the latter in a different way altogether. The result of the 

Crawford case was awaited with great anxiety by all 
classes of the people, and it was sanguinely expected that copies of the despatch 
of the Secretary of State for India would be supplied by the Bombay Secretariat 
to the different daily newspapers on Tuesday last. As we did not get a copy o 
the document till the evening of that day we sent a telegram to Mahdbaleshvat 
and received the reply that a copy had been supplied to the Times of Indi 
and the Bombay Gazette. Notwithstanding this: we managed to publish the 
substance of Lord Cross’s despatch in our issue of Wednesday. Government ¢0 
not have intended to supply the English press alone with a copy of the docu- 
ment, keeping the Native public ignorant of the important decision. On the 
evening of Saturday last the two local English: dailies alone were furnished with 
copies of the Commissioners’ report, the minute of the Bombay Government 
and the evidence produced before the Commission, again ignoring the vernacu 
dailies. However, similar copies were sent to the Jdéme Jamshed on the following 
Monday morning, but, strange to say, they were taken back the next days 
Tuesday! Is this due encouragement to the vernacular press, which 1s as -— 
public press as the Anglo-Indian newspapers are? It is to be hoped that a 
injustice thus done to the vernacular press will not be repeated under : 
liberal administration of His Excellency Lord Reay, who cannot be supposed «il 
be aware of it. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (87), in its issue of the 25th Ap™ 
makes a similar complaint.]_ 


? 


Injustice done to the daily 


30. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 17th April, writes :—From the 
_ beginning of His Excellency Lord Reay’s administra- 
Als Lepr ig aed ° tion it was evident that it would not be one of those 
a7 pat ry Y uneventful stewardships of which the distinguishing 
feature is their negative character, which leave no 
mark upon the history of the people or the province and let things take their 
usual course. We do not’ know whether such a milk-and-water policy is at any 
time productive of any good, but Lord Reay gave unmistakable signs at the 
outset of his career that he had other notions of duty than merely to let matters 
take their ordinary course “along the line of least resistance.”? ‘To improve 
and to strengthen the administration ’’ was the clear conception of Lord Reay’s 
duty, and he set about his task with the firmness of conviction and the earnest- 
ness begotten of honesty. His broad liberalism and his personal character made 
him at once a popular Governor among all classes, but the tide began to turn 
when it was found that he was determined, according to his own lights, to improve 
the administration. He had also the misfortune to arrive at a time when race- 
feeling was running high and the different sections of the community were 
watching with intense eagerness the proclivities of every new proconsul. No time 
was lost in dubbing a Governor or Viceroy anti-This or pro-That. As Lord Reay 
never showed any desire to conceal his sympathies for the subject-population he 
was early set down as another bidder for popular applause, as an administrator who 
was setting his cap at the leaders of the people to win their approbation. This 
feeling spread with the celerity with which prejudice always spreads, and ominous 
whisperings began filling the air. His unpopularity with the Anglo-Indian 
community was hastened by the trial of Mr. Wilson of Cambay fame. There 
is nothing so marvellous in this country as the solidarity of feeling that links 
the services in this country in a strange masonic brotherhood. There are mutual 
jealousies and internal disturbances, but every attack from outside is repelled by a 
united front. An unnamed horror of publicity is another weakness specially 
acquired in this country. If there be any black sheep in the service he may be 
cordially disliked, and yet very few wish that he should be exposed. When an 
oifender is brought to justice there is a feeling of sudden or loud resentment, 
because the service is disgraced and a blot is cast upon it. Whatever the 
result of the Crawford case may be and whatever the passion of party may 
lead men to say against Lord Reay, there can be no doubt as to the verdict of 
posterity on his administration. In the Crawford case, as in everything else, the 
present Governor of Bombay has been actuated by the single idea of doing his 
duty with all the honesty, firmness and devotion of which his strong Scotch 
nature is capable. [The Kdthidwdds (80), in its issue of the 23rd April, refers’ 
to His Excellency Lord Reay’s recent address to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, praises him, and says that since his assuming the reins of office not 
asingle day must have passed without his doing some small but good act for the 
Welfare of the people, and that the people are so much pleased with his adminis- 
tration that they would not be displeased if he were to continue in office for ten 
years more. The paper also publishes verses in praise of His Excellency. | 


81. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 21st April, expresses 
Sn approval of the recent sudden visit of His Excellency 
madden visit LP . Lord Reay to Porbandar while returning from Karachi 
approved, to Bombay, says that such sudden visits bring to light 
the real state of things, and adds that His Excellency’s 
recent sudden visits to Porbandar and Surat will make the officers throughout 
the presidency act vigilantly. [The Deshi Mitra (98) of the 25th April also 
‘pproves of His Excellency Lord Reay’s sudden visit to Porbandar. ] 


82. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—In 

Hi; addressing the Bombay Chamber of Commerce the 
Reay’s rec enealloney Lord other day on some of the financial affairs of the 
Bombay —, SS presidency, His Excellency Lord Reay made a whole- 
merce and a suggestion in SOme departure from the usual official line of conduct 
“omnection with it, in such matters. The departure is the more notice- 
: able as there was no special occasion for it and was 

peetly unsolicited. Whatever differences of views and opinions there may be 


een the rulers and the ruled—and even after any amount of explanation such 
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differences continue to exist where the same matters are viewed from different — 
- standpoints—yet there is no doubt that such occasional opportunities for insight 

into the very pulse of the administrative machine will do much to Justify the 
actions of Government in the eyes of the people and conciliate public opinion, 
which is the great object of such official explanations. As the present has been 
the first instance of its kind we hope it shall not be the last even during Lord Reay’s 
tenure of office. Once ina year, if not oftener—say, when the Government leaves 
for the hills at the close of the financial year—it may be well to put together 
in an address a few things which may either want the light of official explanation 
or may require amendment or improvement, and thus furnish an occasion to draw 
out the head of the Government for the time being. The larger the audience 
addressed on such occasions the better—not this or that particular body or 
section of the public exclusively, however intelligent and well-informed it may be, 


but the representatives of the public in general, who will appreciate the honour 
of thus being taken into confidence by their Governor. 


33. The Mahratia (2), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—The work of 
_, reduction is still going on. . The Bombay Government 
The policy of reduction in intend making a reduction of some Rs. 43,000 in the 
expenditure by the Bombay Poli 
Goveineiank exlthelee’. olice Department. Here we must warn the Govern. 
ment that the public will hardly approve of this redue- 
tion. The Police Department is not so efficient that it can afford to give up s0 
many thousands of rupees. The police force is known to be inefficient and the 
money about to be saved may be usefully employed in raising the salaries so as 
to allure better men into the service. Similarly we deplore the necessity of re- 
ducing the grants to the hospitals. The hospitals are very beneficent institutions. 
and yet we have not arrived at that state when the public can be called upon to 
maintain them. The old vaidyas and hakims are yet in existence and in a good 
many families there is genuine prejudice against doctors and hospitals. His 
Excellency Lord Reay was right in observing that “ when you retrench Govern- 
ment grants to dispensaries you are within a measurable distance of exhausting 
further possibilities of retrenchment.’? The demand of the Government of India 
is a very uncertain quantity to deal with. It is possible it may come again in 
more embarrassing form. It behoves the Government to see if no further 
reduction can be made in other departments. 


34, Jn noticing the appointment of Mr. E. C. K. Ollivant, C.I.E., as 
ae Political Agent, Kathidwdr, the Bombay Samdchir 
Mr. E. C. K, Ollivant’s ap- (91), in its issue of the 27th April, says :—Mr. Ollivant 
pointment as Political Agent, .- ; ‘ : 
Kéthiswar, approved. 1s an able officer, well-versed in solving difficulties and 
can appreciate abilities in others. But unfortunately 
he has failed as Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, in conserving the public 
interests and in keeping the people in good humour. He has not been popular 
on account of his habit of trying to carry out things according to his own inclina- 
tions. Most of the work performed by him in his capacity of Municipal Commis- 
sioner has failed to satisfy the public, and the draft of the new Bombay Municipal 
Act, in preparing which he had assisted, was particularly unsatisfactory. The 
eople of Bombay will not therefore be sorry at his approaching departure. 
Pies writing on the same subject, the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 
same date, says that Mr. Ollivant is an able and discreet officer and there 18 


great likelihood of his proving a successful administrator of the province of 
Kathidwar. | 


35. The Sind Sudhdér (164), in its issue of the 18th April, writes :—In out 
Mr. M. H. Hakim’ = last issue we said that we were very glad to hear of 
nit ind udge of the Sali the appointment of Mr, Muhamad Husain Hakim 
Cause Court, Kardchi, dis a8 Judge of the' Small Cause Court at Karachi 2 
approved on the ground of place of Mr. Pinhey ; but we think it our duty t0 
his not being a native of the ‘hoint out that the’gentleman appointed is not a native 
eens of Sind. For the ends of justice, and the conve 
nience of parties, as well as in the interests of Government, we always sugges 
that natives of Sind should be entrusted with the administration of jusi® 
for strangers, being unacquainted with the manners and customs of the poopie: 
will not be equally useful. We hope that Government will be pleased to atte 
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to the suggestion and to take steps to encourage the people of Sind. In 1887, 
when His Excellency Lord Reay first visited Sind, he said in reply to the Sind 
Sabha’s address that in filling up appointments he would favourably consider 
the claims of the people of Sind. Government ought to fulfil that promise. 
This was a very good opportunity for Government to appoint a competent and 
experienced native of Sind as Judge of the Small Cause Court at Karachi. 


36. The Dim Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—It is 
strange to find that when a permanent vacancy 
The claims of Mr. Shiv- occurred the claims of Mr. Shivshankar were over- 
shankar eee " ae looked and the appointment was given to Mr. Hamil- | 
ney Magistrate, Bombay. ton. Up to very late Bombay has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of claiming two out of the three Presidenc 
Magistrates as natives of India; but it is sad to find that at present all the 
three Magistrates are Europeans. Such an occurrence was hardly expected 
during the régime of so popular a Governor as Lord Reay. But we often find 
that the unexpected takes place. We are however glad that Lord Reay’s 
Government has again appointed Mr. Shivshankar to act as Presidency Magis- 
trate, and we hope that on the occurrence of a permanent vacancy Mr. Shiv- 
shankar’s claims will not be ignored. The post of Presidency Magistrate is 
one of the few prizes open to the natives of India, and it is but just to expect 
that preference should be given to a native of the soil over his European com- 
petitor. 


37. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—Purity 

of justice is a great moral force on which a foreign 

Alleged partiality in the Government may rely, and it is justly regarded as one 
trial of the Golden Gang case“ of the blessings of the British rule. But although the 


at the last Criminal Sessions 


of the Bombay High Court, | Natives consider themselves happy under the just 
. laws of their rulers, there is a widespread feeling 
among them that when a white man is concerned in any offence he is generally 
not dealt with impartially, and that the more serious the offence the greater are 


the chances of his being let off. The jury of his own countrymen who sit in 
judgment upon him are too often ready to give him “ the benefit of the doubt,” 
even where the evidence is so convincing as to leave no room for doubt whatever. 
Such was the benefit given by a jury at the last Criminal Sessions of the Bombay 
High Court to the European soldier who shot down a Native, and such is the 
benefit given by a jury at the present Sessions to Guard Spink, a member of the 
“Golden Gang.’? Mr. Justice Bayley presided at the Sessions. The jury, or 
rather a majority of them, for the verdict was 6 to 3, was evidently resolved 
hot to be convinced of the prisoner’s guilt, and so he was discharged. The 
ofience was of a most serious nature. It affected the public much more than 
the railway company, and the public has a right to expect that in cases of 
such importance, where an average common jury may from bias or stupidity 
give a wrong verdict, a special jury should be empannelled. But beiore this 
plan is adopted, great care should be exercised to have such men only as special 


jurors whose position and worth may afford some guarantee of their impartiality 
and intelligence. 


38. The Kdthidwar Times (81), in its issue of the age os refers to a 
The c . shocking case of police torture of a Native woman in 
olaNative fomele ina village village in the Colmbetcme Disisiet nimested buy the 
- the Coimbatore District Hindw newspaper, in which the Sessions Judge 
onl punishment of the sentenced the principal offender to five years’ rigorous 
4 imprisonment and his accomplices to various terms 
from six months to three years, and remarks that the addition of a sound flogging 


Would not have been out of place. 


39. The Pandit (159), in its issue ofthe 26th April, says:—A fortnight 
ago we received intimation from the Native officers of 

Acomplaint against the one or two regiments of the Bombay army that their 
tre aang officers of oneor commanding officers have compelled them to cease 
~ “Smbay regiments, subscribing to the Pandit newspaper. This is certainly 
er very strange. The Pandit is nota political paper ; 
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it invariably gives translations of general orders and other military matters mogt 
useful to Native officers and men of the Native army in enabling them to perform 
their duties properly. It isto be hoped that His Excellency the Governor and Hig 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught will enquire into the subject and issue 
such orders as will remove hindrances now raised in the way of the charitable 
work of the Military Orphanage. In another place the Pandit writes :—The regi. 
mental Native officers mentioned above are willing to subscribe to our paper, 
but have been prohibited from doing so by their commandants, who have beep 
misled by misrepresentations made to them by certain Native officers who owe 
subscriptions to us and have returned copies of some military books that were 
sent by us to them by post at their own request. Government does not object. 


to charities, nor can it prohibit reading newspapers and works on military 
tactics. 


40. The same newspaper says :—Subhedar Jayachandra Thakar of the 
44th Goorkha Light Infantry has rendered valuable 
 Subhedér Jayachandra services to Government. He has performed the diff. 
ae ng of the 44th Goorkha oylt work of recruiting with such success that the 
ight Infantry recommended . . . 
for admission to the Order of Whole regiment consists of men recruited by him, 
British India. Subheddr Jayachandra was present at the engagements 
with the enemy in the Khasiya and Jamtiya Hills 
and the Bhortan expeditions, and earned a clasp and medal. He also received 
aclasp in the Lushai expedition. It is to be hoped that Subhedar Jayachandra 
will, at the next distribution of the Order of British India, be admitted to 
the said order. 


41. The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad of the — "Oe disapproves of 
. the fund raised in memory of the late Colonel Watson, 
a iy drawn 9 ee Political Agent, Kithis war, asks what good he has 
Watson, late Political Agent, done to the people and the Native Princes of Kathidwar 
Kathidwar, and a request to gave the Nagars in that province, hears that much 
oe Sey Serene. pressure has been brought to bear upon the Réjés to 
contribute towards the fund, and requests the Government of His Excellency Lord 
Reay to enquire what Government servants subordinate to the Political Agency 
‘are on the committee appointed to collect subscriptions and whether they exert 
pressure upon the Rajés. The paper thinks the sums of money, varying from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 150, contributed by some of the petty talukdars to have been paid 
involuntarily, and remarks that Government should at once stop such memorial 
funds and specially this fund which the public regard as got up in direct contra- 
vention of .the Government orders on the subject. [The Rdjyabhakt (126) of 
the 23rd April also calls the attention of the Bombay Government to the com- 
plaint and hopes that they will speedily remedy it. | 


42. The Kdthidwér Times (81), in its issue of the 24th April, writes :—In 
hes __ the columns of the Times of India a Surat citizen 

jctlleged misleading official contradicts the official statement which puts down the 
fe eee Meee number of houses burnt in the recent fires at Surat 
at 1,251. The writer says that no less than 8,322 

houses have been gutted. If the latter statement is correct the public should 
certainly like to know why such a grossly misleading official statement was 
submitted to Government and who submitted it. After this the public must 
certainly be very chary in regarding official statements as correct. By the 
submission of bogus statements Government and the public are alike misled ; 
and it is to be hoped that Government will take steps to stop this very question- 


able practice. The matter calls for a prompt inquiry. 


43. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 18th April, says thst 
race-feeling has considerably increased in Bombay 
and points out two recent instances. Dr. Cawaél! 
Hormasji recently took occasion to observe 1 the 
University Senate that the Parsis would withhold their aid from public instruction 
if the introduction of the vernaculars in the University curriculum were a 
upon. The other instance occurred in the Municipal Corporation. J0 


Race-feeling alleged to be 
on the increase in Bombay. 
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debate that took place on the occasion of appointing a chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the Municipal Corporation, this same gentleman observed that 
Bombay owes everything to the Parsis and therefore the appointment of a Parsi 
chairman would be an act of recognition of this fact. The paper is willing to 
give credit to the Parsis for the virtues they possess, but strongly deprecates 
the spirit in which the remark is made. | 


44, The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the, 26th April, points out the 

necessity for the old and ruined Hindu temples, 

The Elephanta Caves, wells, &c., being repaired by well-to-do Hindus, com- 
Bombay, and a suggestion in Jains of some Europeans and others sitting and ridin 

conection with the idols P . hg a 5 . 5 

= upon some idols in the ruined temples, such as in the 

Elephanta Caves, Bombay, and otherwiseinsulting them, 

and suggests that generous Hindu Shethids should employ Bréhmans in the 

Elephanta Caves for worshipping and taking care of the idols and that they 

should ask Government to make some arrangements by which non-Hindu visitors 

shall be prohibited from approaching them. 


45. Inanews-letter from Dakor, the Satyavakta (129) of the 26th April 

x ) refers to a gang of about 5,000 men armed with 
Visit of an armed gang of swords, clubs, axes, and bows and arrows fishing in the 

ae 5,000 ae Poe Pi og Gomati Tank in that town on the night of the 17th 

om farms, April and to some of them having divested a young 

man, aged 16, of all his ornaments and clothes and to 

his escape from being murdered by them, complains of no measures having been 
taken to check them, says that the gang consisted of the Dhdrdlas, the Maho- 

medans, the Vaghris and others residing within a radius of about 12 kos of 

Dékor, and requests Government to deprive these people of arms, which they 


keep in contravention of the law, and to bring them to their senses. 


46. The Satyodayd (130) of Dohad, in its issue of the 25th April, complains 

of the severity of the forest laws, and says that the 

oe a Bard , Bag Bhils in the Panch Mahdls, who are a poor class 

' of people, depend for their maintenance upon the 

sale of forest products in times of distress, that a large number of them die of 

starvation in times of scarcity and famine-owing to the prohibition against their 

carrying and selling forest products, and that Government ought to relax the 
severity of the forest laws for their benefit. i 


47. In its local columns, the same newspaper says that the poor people 

Ditiatien ensne the ence residing in the villages are starving, that they flock 

people in the Dohad sub-divi. im the mornings for getting work, and that they 
sion of the Panch Mahils. labour all day long for two or three pice. 


48. The Svadesh Bandhu (186), in its issue of the 17th April, refers to the 
prevalence of thefts in Nadidd, complains of the care- 
lessness of the local police in the matter, and remarks 
that some people say that some police officers have a 
hand in it and that it is necessary that Government should attend to the subject. 
In another place the paper complains of the encroachments made by some 
people upon the public streets in Nadidd, says that neither the police nor the 
police patel stop them, and asks whether they help the people in encroaching 
Upon public land. | 


Complaint against the 
Nadigd police. 


Part IT.— Legislation. 


49. The Mahrdita (2), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—On the 
iia cian _ _-whole we think that Dr. Hewlett’s letter admirably 
tin Bill ang ~ Eenibe- fulfils the object in pointing out the weak spots in the 
letter concerning it. we’* Bombay Village Sanitation Bill, and Government and 

the public are alike concerned in taking note of 

What he says and avoiding the pitfalls he points out. On behalf of the village 
bie ection of this presidency we beg to thank Dr. Hewlett for this evidence of 
ire to “ be true to the people among whom the best years of his life were 
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spent and for whom he had the privilege of working so long, but who are unable 
to speak for themselves.’”’ -It is very rarely that we see retired Anglo-Indiang 


evincing such interest in the people of India. 


50. With reference to Dr. Hewlett’s strictures on the Bombay Village 
Sanitation Bill, the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 22nd April, says ;:— 
The Bill, as it is, is unnecessarily long and is drafted by one who had little 
knowledge of village life, and if passed into law would bring with it new taxeg 
and annoyance. Dr. Hewlett strongly opposes the measure, but it is not 
bad as he tries to make it out and may be so improved as to suit the rural 
population. All the suggestions made by the doctor are not appropriate, but 
there are some among them that may be adopted with advantage, and itis ty 
be hoped that the select committee on the Bill will adopt them. What is 
needed for village sanitation is an officer well-versed in sanitary matters, who 
should visit every village once a fortnight, pointing out to the villagers, in 
kind words, the necessity for removing to a distant place dirt and sweep. 
ings lying in the neighbourhood of private residences and on the public roads, 
and impressing on the minds of the rural population the desirability of not 
fouling drinking water by washing clothes in it or by other means. - The patel 
or the village headman should be entrusted with the work of seeing that wells 
and streams are not fouled, and in this work he should be assisted by two 
villagers elected by the village population periodically. At periodical surveys 
of the state and progress of village sanitation, rewards may be given to those 
villages that have preserved sanitation in the best possible way. Once or twice 
a year lists should be published of villages in sad need of wells, in order that 
charitable persons may come forward to provide them. | 


51. The Shri Shivdje (60), in its issue of the 19th April, expresses approval 
of Dr. Hewlett’s letter on the Bombay Village Sanitation Bill in general and in 
particular of his observation as to the excessive powers proposed to be vested by 
the Act in the District Collector. His remark that in all matters affecting the 
sanitation of Indian villages the Sanitary Department is the proper body to be 
consulted and that all rules and regulations in respect of any particular sanitary 
measure should emanate from or should be approved by that body, is, says the 
paper, quite in consonance with its own views on the matter. The paper ex- 
presses the hope that the Bill will be altered in. the light of the criticism that 
has been made by the newspapers of the presidency and by the late Sanitary 
Commissioner, Dr. Hewlett. 


Part II].—ducation. 


52. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 28rd April, once more writes 
initia ad alieal adi about the necessity for reforming the Rajkumar Col- 
Rajkumér College, Rajkot.  1€8@, Rajkot, says that the Princes educated in it are 
given to flattery and intrigues and are irreligious and 
incompetent, that the Principal is also given to intrigues, that it is a question 
whether the students understand Mr. Whitworth’s Law Lecture Book taught 
them and whether the assistant teachers, who are merely under-graduates and 
do not know law, are able to teach the subject, that it would be better to teach 
a few subjects thoroughly than to give an imperfect knowledge of many of 
them, that the services of many of those private tutors who have been {for 
upon the Princes should be done away with, and that the students should 
have opportunities to mix with the learned world outside the College. 


Part IV.— Railways. 


53. The Muin-ul-Isldm (163), in its issue of the 12th April, writes :— 
It is to be regretted that the mail train from 
Inconvenience caused tothe Sukkur to Karachi should not stop at the Phu}! 
aes wade 6 pond e car a station, by which all the inward and outward post o 
: ” . ee . des- 
bal ok Whar the Naushahro Division is now brought and. 

ping j tp 

3 _ patched. The Deputy Collector, the Subordins 
Judge and the Mukhtyarkar whose head-quarters are at Naushahro a8 W ell 8 
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all other persons having occasion to travel by rail between Kardchi and Sukkur 
9 vid Phulji, and if the mail ¢rain does not stop there, serious inconvenience 

will be felt. We hope that the authorities will see to this. [The Sind Sudhd 

(164), in its issue of the 20th April, expresses similar sentiments. } 


54. A correspondent of the Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 18th 
Pesssger inate survion be i ge Pe gs geste of the pg re 
age ~ Instead of promoting the convenience of the people, 
ape meemumeacamimramnae cs has Seseans a rte of inconvenience to them. , Onl 
two trains now run between Sukkur and Quetta instead of three. The time of 
the departure of both these trains is very inconvenient to persons travelling 
between Jacobabad and Sukkur. We therefore hope thatthe Traffic Manager 
will be pleased to run a third train between Sukkur and Jacobabad as before. 


55. The Kdthidwdar Times (81), in its issue of the 24th April, writes :— 

The general arrangements on the Bhaévnagar-Gondal- 

agora Bhivuneer. vundgad-Porbandar Railway line are not yet satis- 

wr Salivey line factory, for complaints have reached us that the rail- 

way authorities were quite inadequate to cope with 

the large influx of pilgrims who attended the Gir fair. Hundreds of passengers 

were seated in waggons, the carriages were overcrowded, and a lot of pilgrims 

who had paid for their passages could obtain no accommodation at all. The 

last were the greatest sufferers, for they had to wait till the next day whilst their 
families went ahead. 


Part V.— Municipalities. 


56. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—The 
municipal reign of terror in Bombay, which had 


Enormous law expenses eased during the régime of Mr. Crawley-Boevey, seems 


incurred by the Bombay 


Municipality in simple cases. to have recommenced. On Friday before last the 


: municipality prosecuted one Kishand4és Mérwadi be- 
fore Mr. Cooper for neglecting to fill in a form giving information as to certain 
landed property of a Maharaja which he managed. The accused protested that 
the form had been duly presented by his servant, which the ward clerk denied. 
The accused, it appears, was prepared to hand in a fresh form completed as 
required, and it was also clear that he had no intention to defraud the munici- 
pality as the property was already in the assessment books and the information 
required was a mere matter of routine. Municipal prestige and municipal 
reputation for the observance of legal forms must however be vindicated and 
the Municipal Solicitor must be given some employment, and the complaint 
was accordingly lodged against the ill-fated Kishandd4s under Sections 155 and 
47 30f the new Municipal Act. It was fortunate that the Magistrate took 
4 just view of the case and acted on the principle that persuasion and compromise | 
tather than coercion should guide the municipal authorities and dismissed the 
case, holding that he had no reason to doubt the word of the accused. The only 
parties that, have benefited in this transaction are the lawyers. This is how the 
ratepayers’ money is frittered away and how the ratepayers are dragged in the 

olice Courts on frivolous grounds. Ina recent issue we spoke of the great powers 
vested in the Municipal Commissioner, and expressed a hope that this power would 
be wielded mercifully. The outlook is, however, far from hopeful, unless our 
lagistrates use greater discrimination and restrain within bounds the destruc- 
tive zeal of municipal officials. © Will the Bombay Ratepayers’ Association and 
our new corporators look to these matters, and inquire who is responsible for 
‘anctioning law expenses in simple cases of this kind which an intelligent 
municipal chaprdsi should be able to conduct with ease ? 


57. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 17th April, writes :—In these days 

The B _. .. of hurry and bustle nothing can be done without 

and oo uaieigniing making a great deal of noise. The movement in the 

lepers, eS Bombay Municipality to segregate lepers is essentially 

of a sensational movement. The existing evil may be one 

Very large proportions and is possibly urgently calling fora remedy. If Mr. 
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Kirkham wanted to signalise his re-entrance into the municipality by a display 
of energy and public spirit he has succeeded to ferfection. When the tongue, 
of the commissioners were once loosened there was no end to the stories that man 

had to tell. There were so many that knew so much about the lepers that the 
wonder seemed to be that nothing had been said about the matter up to the 
present time. In exciting loathing and horror we hope the Bombay public ang 
the press will not overlook the sympathy due to afflicted humanity. Reduce 
the present danger of contamination by all means, segregate the lepers, make 
their existence less unbearable if you can, ask the Government to strengthen 
your hands by legislation, but do not let the horror and loathing against those 
unfortunate creatures grow. As it is, they are sufficiently miserable and are 
often led to put an end to their existence. If they are a danger to the healthy 
population, they should be segregated with all possible kindness and sympathy. 


58. Alluding to the corruption in the recent Poona municipal elections, the 

- Shro Shivdj2 (60), in its issue of the 19th April, says :— 

4s The recent municipal elec- Government should punish the guilty parties or those 
ions at Poona and the cor- , ee 

ruption that prevailed there. Suspected by taking away from them their right of 

voting. They should be debarred from giving votes 

or standing as candidates for election. Such a punishment will be a deterrent 

one and will nip the evil in the bud. We must also inform Government that 

in the recent elections a prominent part was played by idle gossips and news. 

mongers. Consequently Government should be very cautious in inferring guilt 

where probably it may not exist. Of course Government has a perfect right to 

make all necessary inquiries in the matter, and we support it with all our best 

wishes in its endeavours to purify the city of Poona. 


59. <A correspondent writes to the Praja Mat (124) of the 20th April to 
complain of the election as a municipal commissioner, 
Validity of the election of Dholka, of Mr. Harji Hira on the ground of his not 
“9 ” se Sn mason of Dholk, Leing a duly qualified voter, says that his name was 
auatienal added in the list of voters after it was printed though 
the wheel-tax paid by him was on behalf of his sister 

Bai Nathi, and draws the attention of the municipal president to the matter. 


60. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 21st April, attributes 
the prevalence of cholera in Broach for the last 
eighteen months to the system of khdlkuwas (under- 
ground cess-pools) which the local municipality has 
forced upon the town, says that it has been resolved to 
stop this system in Surat and Ahmedabad on the ground of its being injurious 
to public health, and remarks that it is surprising that the Broach Municipahty 
should have forcibly adopted this objectionable system when it is being given Up 
in Surat. [The Broach Samdchdr (93), in its issue of the 25th April, takes the 
same view and advises the local municipality to have no more new khdlkuwds.| 


Cholera in Broach and the 
khalkuwa system in that 
town. 


Part VI.—Natwe States. 


61. The Poona Vaibhav (48), in its issue of the 21st April, says that the 
State of Sdvantvddi is not properly managed and that 


Mismanagement in the great injustice in some shape or other is being 402 


Savantvadi State and the , Sarvate 
une of-itéricrser Gervied—Glar~ there. It refers to the case of one Narayan 


vate alias Dattadés charged a8 Dattadds who was charged with treascn® , 


with treason. practices and is now in jail, and remarks _—Greal 
injustice is done to the poor man who was simply 3 
preacher and a respectable man. He was sent to jail because the vonag 
of the State did not like his exposure of their misdeeds. We draw sf 
attention of Government to his case and hope that they will call for t 
papers in connection with it and review it. From the information We . r 
received, we come to the conclusion that Dattadds Baéwa has been the 4 0 : 
of the oppressive set of officials who now guide the State. Appeals have a 
preferred by the Bdéwa and his friends, but no satisfactory reply has 


given by the Divisional Commissioner. The fair name of Government would be 
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stained, if they were to let a poor and harmless man lie in jail on trumped up 
charges of treason. Government should immediately make inquiries in this case, 
‘7 which an amount of injustice has been done. 


62. The Kdthiawdr Times (81), inits issue of the 21st April, writes :—We 
Wie | understand that owing to some infamous khatpat at 
i ne a Dhrangadra the heir-apparent to the gddi, Kumér Shri 
pis or fg enquire tke th Ajitsing}i, now studying in the Raéjkumér College, 
refuses to return to his home. Ajitsingji is an orphan 
and isthe grandson of the Raja Saheb. He has been recently led to believe, nct 
without, it is said, some reason, that if he were to return to Dhrangadra certain 
parties would make short work of him. Ajitsing}i, who is only about 16 or 17 
years of age and who is, by the bye, a very good, docile and promising Prince, is 
naturally very much frightened. About a week before the death of Colonel 
Watson Ajitsing}i saw him and laid his case before him. The late Political 
Agent, who knew Kathidwar khatpat very well, assured Ajitsingji that no harm 
would come to him, and that he would investigate the whole matter and help him 
to the best of his power. He enjoimed him not to be frightened at all. 
Colonel Watson is dead, and Ajitsingyi’s fate appears to be uncertain. Ajit- 
singji’s tutor, who is known to be a good man and who is very much attached 
to him, not relishing the conduct of certain parties towards the Prince offered to 
resign—nay, we are told, sent in his resignation, but on some ground or other 
it has not been accepted. Ayjitsingyi’s helplessness having come to the notice of 
the Réjkot Thdkor Saheb, he specially came down from Sardhar to see the Prince 
and kindly assured him of his help. Heasked Mr. Macnaghten, Principal of the 
College, to allow him an interview with Ajitsing}i in Mr. Macnaghten’s presence. 
Mr. Macnaghten, however, is said to have refused it, saying that permission 
cannot be granted without the order of the Political Agent. The Thakor Saheb 
saw Colonel Hancock, but the result of the interview is not known. [If all this 
be true, we are decidedly of opinion that prompt inquiry should be made into the 
Dhrangadra State matters. If Ajitsingji does not wish to go to Dhrangadra, he 
must not be compelled to go. [The Ahmedabad Times (85), in its issue of the 23rd 
April, also requests Government to enquire into the matter. | 


63. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 23rd April, refers to a case 
in which Lakhmanwila, a part-proprietor in Jetpur, 
Complaints against Cap- married the wife of a Chdraniya, who thereupon 
= Kennedy, Acting 3rd preferred charges of abduction, bigamy during the 
stant to the Political j¢. , ° . 
Agent, Kathidwar life-time of her husband, &c., before Captain Kennedy, 
Assistant to the Political Agent, Kathidwir, to his 
failure to get justice from Captain Kennedy who is a friend of Lakhmanwala, 
and to the Chdraniya having passed a deed relinquishing his claims on his 
wife on payment of money by Lakhmanwala, and asks whether Captain Kennedy 
cannot be charged with abetting the offence when he has allowed this slavery 
to pass unnoticed. The Captain, observes the paper, passes much of his time in | 
Jetpur, and if he had not illegally shown undue favour the woman in question 
could not have married Lakhmanwala. It is surprising that the Political 
Agency, Kathi4war, should connive at a husband selling his wife to a friend of 
the Assistant Political Agent and that the Bombay Government should also follow 
€ same course. This connivance on the part of the officer in question must 
be due to some ereat profit derived by him. It is desirable that the Bombay 
Government should speedily enquire into the subject and publish the result. 
another article the same paper complains of Prince Kdélawdla of Luni, a 
Petty tiluka at a short distance from Jetpur, being not yet invested with the 
Management of the taluka, asks whether Captain Kennedy has not acted 
legally in withholding the management from the Prince, says that Mr. Hira 
VJ}, the present Manager of the fAuka appointed by Government, has exercised 
much severity upon the Prince on the occasion of his wedding, thinks that the 
Withholding of the management from the Prince is perhaps due to the machina- 
tions of Mr. Hira Devji, and adds that it is necessary that Government should 
Speedily enquire into the prevalence of bribery, corruption, injustice and other 
evils in Kathidwar. 


) 
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64, The same newspaper gives a further instalment of the petition prepared 


The people and the Native 
States of Kathidwar and a 
petition prepared by the 
editor and proprietor of the 
Réjyabhakt newspaper for 
presentation to His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay on their 
behalf. 


by its editor and proprietor for presentation to His 
Excellency Lord Reay on behalf of the people ang 
Native Princes of Kathiaw4r, in which it says that the 
condition of all the first-class Princes in the province ig 
pitiful, that the Kdrbhdris harass the Princes ang 
their subjects and are backed up by the Politica) 
Agent, that they use the State money for the benefit 
of themselves and their friends and relatives, ang 


that the state of second-class Princes can thereby be easily imagined. The 
paper dwells on the necessity for reforming the Paliténa State, and remarks 
that the people thereof are not happy, that the State debt has increased, that 
His Highness the Thdkor is powerless and that intrigues prevail in the State, 
It then takes in hand the Wadhwan State, complains of the injustice done to 
and oppression practised upon the Wadhwén Mahajan (trading community) 
by the Thékor and his K4rbhéri, cites instances in support of its complaint, 
and adds that nearly one hundred families have left Wadhwan. 


GOVIND B. LAGHA'TE’, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
7th May 1889. 
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Dhrdéngadra: Intrigue in — and a request to the Bombay Government to 
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K4thidwar : 

Complaints against Captain Kennedy, Actin 8 srd Assistant to the 
Political Agent, — 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 27rx APRIL 1889. 


LTist of Newspapers published in Berar. 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies — 
: issued. 


——— 


ANGLO-MARA’‘THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu. ... ose »»>| Umrdwati (Amrdoti). 
,, Vaidarbh ... is a eo 
, Warhad (Berar) Samachar oe 


Mara THI, 
The Shetakari ... , vie .ee| Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. 


, Shuddha Varhédi... ... ...| Akola... 
» suryakdént - ee ...| Hllichpur 


The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 20th April, writes:—We cannot say 
that the decision of the Secretary of State for India has 
come as’a surprise upon us. Indeed what had been per- 
mitted to leak out about the opinion of the Commission 
had prepared most men for a verdict like that just given; 
and the misgivings which were then entertained have now been justified. It must 
be stated frankly that to all those who took a dispassionate and unbiassed view of 
the proceedings against Mr. Crawford and carefully noted the progress of the 
case, the acquittal of Mr. Crawford on the charges of corruption must appear 
eminently unsatisfactory. Like the Government of Bombay weare unable to 
accept the finding of the Commissioners that Mr. Crawford is not guilty on the 
charges of corruption, as we believe along with His Excellency Lord Reay and 
his Council, that the evidence established beyond all reasonable doubt that Mr. 
Crawford did accept illegal gratification for showing favour or forbearing to show 
disfavour in the exercise of his official functions. Indeed, reading carefully 
the despatch of the Secretary of State it would appear that Lord Cross himself 
entertais some doubt about the correctness of the finding arrived at by the 
Commissioners and that it is merely his respect for them which prevents him 
from throwing their finding overboard. The punishment awarded to Mr. Craw- 
tord is heavy enough. We for one were never anxious to see him put in jail. 
It is impossible not to feel for a man of his splendid abilities and insinuating 
manners in the moment of his fall. But what we do say is that we cannot con- 
Sistently with justice acquit him of corruption, and that too on the evidence 
brought against him. He may be pardoned because he has rendered great 
services, but he cannot be held guiltless. 


The decision of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in the 
Crawford case criticized. 


GOVIND B. LAGHA'TE’, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, | 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
7th May 1889. 
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ON 
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For the Week ending 4th May 1889. 
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—_ 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. 


ENQLISH. 
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MARATHI. 
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cow 239] | | 
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99 
99 
99 
99 
9 
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99 
99 
99 
99 
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99 
39 
99 
99 

FE 
99 
93 
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99 

99 
99 

99 

99 
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9 
99 
99 
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The Nésik Vritt 


Nydya& Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra . 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Prabodh Ratna ... i 


Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen ‘Mésik 
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Ramdas ... 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra ‘os 
Saty& Shodhak 
Satyi Sudha... 
Shelipar Samachar 
Shri Shiv4)! 

Shubh Suchak 
eee td 
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Vidya Vilés as 
Vividh Dny&n Vistar 
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Vrittaméla 
Vrittasér ... 
Vritt Sudha 
Vy4pé4rottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


Din Mani ..., 


-Dny4n Sudha 


Gujarat —— ‘is 
Gujarat Gazette . 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi oe 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftaér 

Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARATI. 


Ahmedabad Times 
Akhbaére Khambéyat 
Akhbéare Sodagar 
Anonymous 


A'ry& Dharm Prakash 


A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak se 


Bombay Samachar 
Broach Mitra... 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi PrakAsh .. 
Chakravaék 
Chand raprakésh — 
DAtardun .. 
Deshi Mitra 
Dny4nodaya si 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Duniyddad 
Fursad 
Gap Sap ... 
Sons ak 
oe Monthly Journal 
Afsh4n ‘a 
jE teoned 
Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _... 
KA4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... 
Khambat Samdchér 
Kohinur ... ics 
Madhamékh dis 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 
Nure Elam 


———— 


..| Nasik ... ” 
...,| Ahmednagar ... 
..| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poowa ... 
...| Jalgaon 

| Barwi ... 
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.| Poona... 
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...| Bombay 
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.... Ahmedabad ... 
..| Dohad ... 
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...| Weekly ... 
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The Nydyadarshak ... 0 ww .| Ahmedabad ... Weekly ... 
— Me Parsi Punch - ave ..| Bombay sen D 

123 , Parsi PARES. ves ne aor ‘ok ice oe 
194, , Praja Mata ee noe ane ..| Ahmedabad ... 
125 | , Praja Mitra oe ee oo «= owe] CUAL 

126 " Rdjyabhakta oe oe nee oe. Bombay see 
127 | ,, Samsher Bahadur 0 oe ++ Ahmedabad ... 
128 | , Saty& Mitra mae as --| Bombay 

129 | ,, Satyavakta bee. cee oes one AO oe oss . 
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, saurashtrs Darpan see oe Junagad a ..| Monthly ... 
Shrim4li Shubhechchhak , ..| Jdmnagar : | Do. 

,, Stri Bodh ... age aaa ‘0s --| Bombay 

,, StriSadbodh Ratn&e ... «. © ee} = Dw 

», subodh Prak4sh ... one ee »»-| Limbdi 
Svadesh Bandhu... _... sue ..-| Mahudha 

, svadesh Vatsal ... ah es ...| Bombay . 
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, Vidny4n Vilés_... asi $0 ..| Rajkot 

Vidya Mitra ees aes ase ...| Bombay 
Yajd4n Parast... ave en se] - DO. 


. es es 
...| Fortnightly 
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ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 
The Kannad& Suvarte... ‘sa is .--| Bombay 
KaA/NARESE. 


The Chandroday’& ne vis ..| Dharw4r 
Havyak Subodh .., ee ..-| Bombay 
Karnatak Patra ... a ‘as ...| Dharwér 
Rasik Ranjini_... on ee ...| Gadag 
Satya Vritt aes one eee | Do. 


Ka’NARESE 4ND SANSKRIT. 
The Vaidik Darpan ... “ --| Hombal ...| Weekly ... 


ANGLO-SANSERIT. 
The Girvana Tarangini wr » «= eee Dharwar - ees! Fortnightly 


Hinpl1. | 
The Bharat’ Bhrata ... ..| Rewah... .:  ‘e| Fortnightly 
» Brahma Patrika ... as ‘ .| Poona .o- -| Monthly ... 
» Ratnaprakdsh Ratldm ... a ...| Ratlam aa ...| Weekly ... 
a UE cas. en ee : ia ae -«-| Monthly ... 


Urpo. 

The Akhbdére Ratan Prakdsh Ratldm ...| Ratlém ...| Weekly 1+ 

Charkhari Akhbar ae ve ..| Rew4h... “es ...| Fortnightly 

Dhar State-Gazette ... 9... osc) SOMME ccs ne ..| Weekly ... 

Eh-ti-shamul Akhb4r Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra a os 

Kushful Akhbar... ae sas ..| Bombay ‘ a ee ee 
PERSIAN. ) 

toe [kil —... “ eckson ...| Karachi 


ENGLIsH, Mara'tHI AND HInpti. 
The Pandit eee eee eee died Bombay 


MaRa’THI AND GuJaRa’TI. 
The Baroda Vatsal ... ss os ..| Baroda 


_Urpo anp Persian. 
|The Khayir Khéhe Islam _.. ’ ..| Bombay Monthly ... 


sr SINDI. | : 
The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi .| Weekly ... 4. 360 
» Muin-ul-Islam ... ae | Do. i tes 200 
» Sind Sudhaér ia | Do. Do. ace 500 
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0, rae 
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or G y Presidency. @ pec a Oo system is tha en the long a ( 
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ecessa com 


with complete the pronunciationof a word, avin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
4 mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. : . . 


spapers are printed in the body of the Repart in italics, and the number ofthe News- 
inted in brackets after the name, 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In noticing the telegram from Allahabad that, on a consideration of the 
report on the economic condition of the people of India, 
the India Office has arrived at the conclusion that the 
Famine Insurance Fund might be re-established when 
the financial position admits of this course, the Bombay 
Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 2nd May, says :—Does this intimation mean 
that the Famine Insurance Fund is to be revived by the repayment of the 
money of this fund that has been expended ? This, however, cannot be, since 
the financial situation of the country is worse than what it was when the fund 
was diverted to other purposes. Is then a new tax to be imposed to revive the 
fund ? ‘This also is impossible, since the burden of the existing taxes has grown 
so unbearable as to make further addition to it out of the question. Looking 
at the ever-increasing expenditure of the country and complications in the ad- 
ministration, there is little chance of the financial position improving at an early 
date so as to admit of the re-establishment of the Famine Insurance Fund. There 
is also no probability of the removal of the anxiety displayed by the public 
on account of the abolition of this fund by such empty assurance as the India 
Office has conveyed. 


2. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 4th May, says :— 


, : : The reply of Sir John Gorst to a question asked in the 
-— oe = Ase ot House of Commons, that the Government of India 
Sa” would continue to make every attempt to discourage 
infant marriages in India without breaking the pro- 

mise given to the Natives to respect their social custom, was very discreet and 
conveyed a fresh assurance that Government would not interfere with the 
social customs of the country without sufficient cause. Sir John’s reply will 
not be liked by such Natives as desire that the Indian social progress should 
be accelerated by all means, but will be highly acceptable to the country. 


Contemplated re-establish- 
ment of the Famine Insur- 


ance Fund. 


[The Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same date, expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


3. In alluding to the insulting letter written by Dhuleep Sing to Her 
Majesty the Queen, demanding the restoration to him 
Dhuleep Sing’s letter to Her of the Koh-i-Noor, the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its 


Majesty the Queen insisting ; : nie \ 
sete the secterstion takin. he of the 30th April, says :—Leaving aside the ques- 


of the Koh-i-Noor disap- tion whether any injustice has been done by the British 
proved, Government to the Maharaja, there is not the least 
doubt that the conduct of the latter for the last four 

years, in trying to raise sedition against that Government, has been highly dero- 
gatory to his high position, and has deprived him of the sympathy that was 
entertained for him by a few Natives of the Panjab. Whatever may be the 
moral aspect of the conduct of Lord Dalhousie in deposing Dhuleep Sing and 
annexing his 7¢7 to the British territories, the Mahdérdja never before this seemed 
dissatisfied with his condition, while, on the other hand, he lived in England in 
ease and comfort, without ever giving a thought to India or even his countrymen 
inthe Panjib. Dhuleep Sing renounced his ancestral religion and embraced . 
Christianity, marrying a Christian lady ; he never mixed with the Indians in 
England, nor does he seem to have ever made enquiries of them about the condi- 
tion of India. When the Mahardja found that the British Government refused. 
supply him with more means for commanding further comforts and pleasures, 

© renounced Christianity, re-embraced Sikhism, and began making advances 
to the Sikhs in the Panjab. This conduct of Dhuleep Sing is looked upon with 
isdain by the people of India, including those of the Panjab, who believe it to 
the result of insanity. Under such circumstances it is to be hoped that 
ue Mahirdja will seek pardon of the British Government for the insults given 
Y him, and that the latter will eraciously take him again under their protection. 
[The Akhbare Sodiigar (87), in its issue of the same date, expresses similar senti- 
—. The Gujardt Gazette (76), in its issue of the 2nd May, writes :—The * 
Ctteato or rather the impudent and mad demand of the Koh-i-Noor in the 
‘ape of a characteristic letter by Dhuleep Sing makes us believe that his animo- 
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sity will end in madness. The letter published by Dhuleep Sing in the Daily 
Telegraph plainly shows that his scheme of raising so many millions sterling 
for storming India was a dream and a true raving of a true candidate fo, 


Bedlam. A few other papers also disapprove of Dhuleep Sing’s insolent demang 
of the Koh-i-Noor and say that he has gone mad. | 


4. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the lst May, writes :—* Ther 
is something in the salt of India which makes people 
Mr. Maclean’s views on the ungrateful.”’ Such was the remark passed by a contem-. 
pr ean on ge ogee oe “— _ porary sometime ago ; and we find that the observation 
India strongly disapproved. 18 too true. Mr. J. M. Maclean, the late editor 
of the Bombay Gazette, who prides himself in being a 
M. P., and who often pretended whilst in India, perhaps to secure a large 
circulation of his newspaper, to be one of her best friends, now declares 
that England holds India for her own interests and not for the benefit of India. 
and that it is education which has brought the Indian Government and the 
English people in general to the present discreditable state of affairs 
Mr. Maclean thinks that because he is a M. P. his opinion carries immense weight. 
No body cares two straws for such gratuitous and obtrusive opinions, and Mr, 
Maclean might do no better than keep his observations to himself. If journalists 
would leave such apostates alone they would soon sink into insignificance, 
To reply to them is simply playing their game, as chopping arguments with such 
men gives them a sort of fictitious importance. [A few other papers also express 
strong disapproval of the views expressed by Mr. Maclean in his contribution to 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review on the subject. | 


5. In noticing the report that the leaders of the Bombay Branch of the 
| ae Indian National Congress intend asking the Gover- 
a6 The alleged intention of ment of Bombay to place the Government House, Parel, 

e leaders of the Bombay 
Branch of the Indian National ®0d the unoccupied grounds therein at the disposal 
Congress to ask the Bombay Of the Congress to serve as the meeting place of the 
Government to lend the Gov- next Congress, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue 
ernment House, Parel, forthe of the 4th May, says:—It does not appear likely 
meeting place of the next ek the Cle 1 the taildl Most 
Congress disapproved. sress will secure tne pulding. os 

| of the European officials in India entertain a strong 
dislike for the Congress, and raise as many impediments as they can in its work. 
The Government of the North-West Provinces not only refused to lend the 
Government House at Allahabad for the last year’s meeting, but tried to dissuade 
private parties from giving their buildings. The Bombay Government might 
not go so far and might give a fitting reception to the delegates as did Lord 
Dufferin at Calcutta in 1886 and Lord Connemara at Madras in 188], 
but that does not mean that they would lend the Government House at Parel. 
Recently the Government of India issued orders that Government officials should 
keep themselves aloof from raising subscriptions, &c., for public associations, 
and the object of this order seems to be to keep the Government officials at 4 
distance from the Congress. The leaders of the Congress had better not ask the 
Bombay Government to lend the Government House, Parel, and place the 
authorities and themselves in an awkward position. 


6. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of. the 2nd May, writes -—It 18 
indeed a very remarkable fact that two eminent autho- 
Pg Benen be 7 es bib rities, such as the “ very strong ”’ Crawford Commission 
cised. | and the Bombay Government under the advice of their 
| distinguished Judicial Member of Council should have 
arrived at diametrically opposite conclusions on the examination of one 4 
the same evidence. We are afraid that Sir R. West in forming his conclusions 
very probably proceededjon a different assumption altogether, viz., that the 
of an accused officer, more especially if he be a distinguished officer, must. . 
presumed until his innocence was proved. We do not know whether the integrity 
and purity of the public service require the application of such an unnat 0 
principle as the one set forth above; perhaps there may be those Ww 
hold that an accused officer is under obligation of directly proving his innoceo@ 
and that such an obligation is the greater in the case of a distinguished officer tn 
he should happen to be impeached. But with all deference we must decline 


a 


subscribe to such an unnatural principle. The first reflection that suggests 
" steelf very strongly after the perusal of Sir R. West’s minute is that if the 
Bombay Government after the consideration of the evidence recorded in no less 
than twenty-four cases had arrived at a conclusion entirely different from that 
which the Commissioners arrived at, they should have availed themselves of the 
power reserved to them under Section 22 of Act 37 of 1850 and should have 
submitted the proceedings before the Commission for the opinion of the Bombay 
High Court. The aforesaid section lays down that ‘“ when special Commissioners 
have been appointed, the Government may also, if it thinks fit, refer the report 
of the Commissioners to the Court, or other authority to which the person accus- 
ed is subordinate, for their opinion on the case, and will finally pass such orders 
thereon as appear just and consistent with its powers in such cases.” At the 
outset of paragraph 98 of his minute Sir R. West on behalf of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment expresses their regret at their having been deprived of the moral sup- 
port, which a concurrence of the Commission in what is alleged to be the right 
decision of the case, would have doubtless extended to the foresaid decision 
_ arrived at by the Bombay Government, but of which they were deprived 
owing: to the alleged wrong method and standards pursued by the Commission in 
appreciating the evidence adduced and also owing to the alleged ignorance of 
the three Commissioners from Northern India of the administrative system in 
the Bombay Presidency, and their alleged unacquaintance with the type of 
character of Native witnesses. The Bombay Government, however, had another 
alternative open to them which they might have tried in their endeavour to secure 
that moral support of which they, according to their own admission, obviously st6éod 
in great need. A reference to the Bombay High Court under Section 22 of the said 
Act would have enabled Government to test the soundness or otherwise of the 
method pursued by the Commission, and would, moreover, have supplied the 
alleged defects in the Commission, viz., their assumed ignorance of the admini- 
strative system in the Bombay Presidency and their alleged unacquaintance with 
‘the type of character of native witnesses ; for the Bombay High Court cannot be 
charged with want of intimate knowledge of these two matters, granting that such 
intimate knowledge was essential to the proper adjudication of the simple issues 
involved. If such acquaintance was so necessary a qualification it is réally a 
matter for surprise that the Bombay Government declined to accept the Govern- 
ment of India’s nomination of the Honourable Mr. Justice Bayley as President 
of the Commission, and that they saw no objection whatever at the starting to the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Wilson being President. There isalso another reflection 
which in this very connection forces itself on the mind of an impartial critic of 
the recent proceedings at Poona,—a critic not blinded by local prejudice, called 
in current ordinary parlance, “local knowledge,’’—viz., how Mr. Ommanney 
and Mr. Baines, the two officers in charge of the prosecution, and Mr. Vidal, 
the District Magistrate, with their acknowledged acquaintance with the admini- 
strative system in Bombay did not see that the theory, on the strength of which 
“unscrupulous”? Pendse undertook to prove to demonstration Mr. Arthur 
Crawford’s appointments, promotions and transfers of Mamlatdars to be irregular 
im the extreme and therefore made presumably from corrupt motives, was fiction 
pure and simple, as subsequently admitted by the Advocate-General and now by 
Sir R. West himself. It may be that Pendse is only “self-opinionative” and 
intellectually defective, and not “ unscrupulous,” but we cannot understand how 
the three officers mentioned above, the last of whom isa pucca Collector and the 
two former senior enough to be pucca Collectors at an early date, failed to per- 
ceive the hollowness of that theory, when none of them can, like the three Com- 
missioners from Northern India, be said to have been unacquainted with the 
administrative system in Bombay. We have a strong suspicion that the attempt 
derive adventitious support from such a theory contributed very largely 
to the utter collapse of the prosecution and that it must have given the 
Ommissioners an idea of there having been a conspiracy to ruin Mr. Arthur 
Crawford. And when it is borne in mind that, long before the break-down of 
endse under the skilful cross-examination by Mr. Inverarity, the three Com- 
Missioners who, we are told, laboured under the disadvantage of the alleged unac- 
Waintance with the administrative system in Bombay, clearly saw what others, 
Professedly not labouring under such disadvantage, had failed to perceive, that is 
the utter worthlessness of the theory, is it not really surprising to find the Bombay 
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Government making a fruitless effort to discredit the Commissioners’ conclusiopg; 
on the ground of their alleged unacquaintance with the administrative system in 
Bombay ? For all these reasons we are inclined to think that the Bomba 

Government would have been better advised, if before venturing to dissent from 
the conclusions arrived at by the Commission they had referred the proceedings 
and the report to. the Bombay High Court for their opinion. Act 37 of 18§0 
appears to have been carefully framed with the special object of preventing 
miscarriage of justice or the perpetration of injustice, and also with the object 
of avoiding as far as possible, the unseemly spectacle, presented to the 
public view in the present case, of two different authorities arriving at diametri. 
cally opposite conclusions on the consideration of one and the same evidence. 
Even the Secretary of State for India did not venture to reject the verdict of 
the Commission and of the Bombay Government in the Cambay case without 
first consulting the highest judicial authority in the Empire and obtaining his 
concurrence in the view he himself took of that case. 


7. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 29th April, writes :—The 
masterly minute which Sir Raymond West has written 
Sir R. West’s minuteand jn reveilwing the report of the Commissioners is, we will 
the report of the Commission on)v say, worthy of one so learned, so conscientious and 
in the Crawford case com- - - | 
pared and criticised. so fearless a man as Sir Raymond is. Oh! whata con. 
trast do we behold when we place it side by side with 
the report of the Honourable Mr. Justice Wilson and his colleagues! In the one 
case we see all that is straightforward and just. There is no shuffling, no shrink. 
ing from hideous conclusions. A spade is there described as a spade. In the 
other case we perceive nothing but a practical brief held for Mr. Crawford. 
Whosoever gives testimony against this greatest of heaven-borns in this Presidency 
is‘ unreliable.’ His story is ‘improbable.’ It bears the evidence of improbability 
on its very face | Mr. Pendse is an unscrupulous man; Mr. Bhimbhdi, an interested, 
or rather an injured, enemy. Mr. Crawford is as innocent as the babe just born, 
and the Mémlatdars are fiends in human shape trying to make a scapegoat of poor 
Mr. Crawford. Or if you like, you might suppose Mr. Crawford to be the 
greatest gull in the country, and Hanmantrdo and Kazi Abbas, two scoundrels 
_ Imposing upon him and upon the silly public! No wonder then that public 
faith in the usefulness of such commissions or in their ability to arrive at 
impartial truth should receive a staggering blow. 


8. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—No 
criticism upon the Crawford case would be complete without an examination of 
the able minute written by the Honourable Sir Raymond West on the report 
of the Commission. The Commissioners’ report shows distinctly that they gave 
undue importance to the statements of Mr. Crawford, and that they imposed upon 
themselves unnecessary restrictions which excluded the consideration of evidence 
of great importance. The object of the Bombay Government in bringing the 
matter before a commission instead of taking it before a court of law was. that 
the whole should be conducted in the shape of an inquiry and not in that ofs 
technical trial. In a court of law Government could not have preferred more 
than three charges at a time and thus the effect of cumulative evidence which 
goes a great length in such matters would have been lost. But the Com- 
missioners behaved in several respects as though they were presiding in 4 
court of law and thereby defeated the primary object of bringing the case 
before them. The Honourable Sir Raymond West points out the mistake 02 
these points very forcibly. Here then we see how the whole thing was judged 
from a wrong point of view and the result has been, at least as far as the Com- 
mission was concerned, an utter failure of justice. And we do not see why the 
Commission sat for so long a time, if it was to be held after all’ that nothing but 
Mr. Crawford’s own declarations would be believed. If the Commissioner 
had in the very beginning declared that to be their leading standard of valuation 
of testimony, all trouble would have been saved and the proceedings would have 
been very much shortened. If they had sucha high sense of Mr. Crawford's 
antecedents at the end of the trial, it was sure to have been in their mind ab 


beginning and a simple declaration to that effect would have been beneficial 
both the parties. 


9. The Indtan Spectator (1), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—The 
defects of the report have been so clearly pointed out by the learned Judicial 
Member of Government who combines a thorough practical knowledge of the 
Presidency with a long judicial experience on the District and the High Court 
Bench, that it is needless to go into the matter atany length. We will, there- 
fore, only refer to one or two points as examples. Regarding the promises of 
indemnity given to witnesses, the Commissioners say—‘ Of course these induce- 
ments were offered solely with the view to make.those to whom they were offered 
to speak the truth without fear. But such people as those in question are apt 
to put their own interpretation upon their undertaking to speak the truth and to 
treat it as an undertaking to speak what will support the charge against the 
accused.” Sir Raymond West justly styles this “a purely gratuitous assump- 
tion’? and observes,—“ The chief witnesses who spoke on the promise of 
indemnity were men of good education and tolerably well-acquainted with the 
law. They could not misconstrue an encouragement to tell the truth into a 
temptation held out by Government to falsehood, and unless they imputed this 
baseness to the Government, and were themselves base enough to yield to it, how 
can they have supposed they were called on to give evidence that would 
tell against Mr. Crawford without regard to whether it was true or false?” 
This consideration indeed ought to be obvious. Then, Mr. Pendse is considered 
by the Commission to have been actively engaged in getting up the case against 
Mr. Crawford, whereas, as explained in the reply, he was only doing whatever 
work he was directed to do in connection with the matter and his only fault was 
hastiness. Next Myr. Crawford’s expenditure, clearly beyond means, and 
his remittances to his bankers are held to be easily accounted for by his recourse 
to reckless borrowing. Even his attempted flight under disguise, which Sir 
Raymond views with not more than needful indignation, does not strike the 
Commissioners in the light it should. In short, the spirit of the assumption 
referred to above runs throughout the appreciation of the evidence on the case 
generally and little is taken as reliable except what the accused himself admitted 
in his chief or cross-examination. And thus the Commissioners have come to 
treat the Government and the witnesses as people bent on seeing Mr. Crawford 
convieted as private prosecutors are in ordinary criminal prosecutions; but in 
that case, as Sir R. West very pointedly observes, they should, to be consistent, 
have refused to his denials the weight due to the testimony of a disinterested 
witness. The result practically has been, as we have remarked in our last issue, 
that the Commissioners seem to have begged the main question a priori. They 
observe in the report that, though under his circumstances Mr. Crawford was under 
greater temptation to corruption than other embarrassed men, there must be a 
wide gulf in his mind, beeause of his high position and antecedents! This, we 
repeat, is under the circumstances of the case, simply begging the question, and, 
therefore, cannet help to a correct conclusion on the main issue in the case. 


10. The same newspaper writes :—On the perusal of the papers in the 
The report of the Com. Crawford case one cannot but be moved with the 
mission in the Crawford case conviction that the report of the Commissioners as 
and the manner in which evi- regards the charges of corruption is a lame document 


dence was appreciated. and so incorrect is their finding of the weight of 


evidence on that head that it has struck even a zealous partisan of the accused 
with amazement. This would appear to have resulted in part from their total 
want of acquaintance with the ways and institutions of the Bombay Pre sidency, 
but chiefly from their adopting wrong or defective principles or misapprehend- 
ing the scope of the inquiry as has been well pointed out in Sir Raymond West’s 
able and elaborate minute. "What, however; ought to surprise the Commissioners 
themselves is the shrewdness and accuracy with which their decision was from 
their own casual remarks and behaviour foreshadowed by the public—the native 
Public at any rate—of Bombay long before it was arrived at by themselves. In 

teven before: the inquiry was completed, people began freely to talk among 

emselves that the result so far as the Commissioners were concerned was 
exactly what it has actually turned out tobe. Indeed, so wide spread was this then 
Increditable belief that when at the close of the case the President observed that 
their Opinion should not be taken to be on the one side or the other, we thought it 
heedful to notice the matter and wrote in our issue of the 27th January last—“ It 
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was doubtless a relief to those, and their number was not small, who felt as i¢ 
the Commission appointed to inquire into the charges on which Mr. Crawforj 
had been suspended were determined to go against the Government of Bombay 
and of India to read the formal explanation made by the President before the 
inquiry closed.’’ But as the actual result turns out, the explanation need 
not have been made and the Commissioners, whatever else they think of Bombay 


folks, must entertain a high idea of their power of thought-reading and 
prevision. i 


11. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—Although we 
cannot this week review the exhaustive report of the Commissioners in the 
Crawford case and the still more forcible, logical and learned observations of 
Sir Raymond West, we cannot help saying that the Commissioners seem to have 
gone to their work in a conscientious spirit. But unfortunately they seem to 
have adopted principles of weighing evidence which cannot commend them- 
selves even to laymen who are not versed in the fictions and technicalities of the 
common law of England. The logical conclusion of their verdict of not-guilty 
in respect of the graver charges is that each and every one of the witnesses— 
none of whom bore any ill-will against Mr. Crawford—are perjurers of the 
blackest dye and that even the Government lent their countenance to this un- 
precedented conspiracy, and we are glad Sir Raymond West has exposed the hol- 
lowness of the Commissioners’ reasoning with such brilliant force and cogency 
of argument that one cannot help regretting that the Bombay High Court 


should have been deprived of the very valuable services of such an able and 
learned jurist by his elevation to a high post. 


12. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—The 


e communication to him of the Secretary of State’s de- 
The _—s of a Secre- snatch was tantamount, we presume, to Mr. Crawford’s 
id’ be pokey re yor formal removal from the service, without pension 
tion that some allowance or 20d certainly without any credit. Practically, there- 
pension be given to Mrs. fore, the result of the trial is what the Government of 
Crawford and children. Bombay arrived at long ago on being furnished with 
the report of the Commissioners. The accused has 
been held innocent of corrupt practices for want of direct evidence which ‘is 
seldom or never forthcoming in such cases. We are not sorry he has been given 
the benefit of a doubt so far, though for those who have read the Govern- 
ment of Bombay’s letter to the Secretary of State, and Sir Raymond West's 
minute particularly, there can be only one presumption on this count. 
However, we are not sorry at what has happened, nor have we ever found 
the Local Government pressing the charge too hard, their object having 
been only to shift the matter to the bottom and to show to the public that the 
highest officer of the State is as amenable to the laws of the land and the rules 
of the service asthe meanest of Her Majesty’s subjects or servants. This object 
has been amply gained, and we may leave it to the future historian to decide 
between the conclusions of Mr. Crawford’s own peers, arrived at after a neces- 
sarily restricted and partial inquiry, and those of his employers who have had 
far better opportunities of judging of the extent of his delinquencies. We feel 
for him as much as the best of his friends possibly could. But he has drifted 
into this position with his eyes open, and he can hardly be surprised at it now. 
His fall has been great in proportion to the height to which he had attained. 
Nothing remains for him now but to profit by the lesson, and to make a fresh 
start, if hecan. This is not impossible with his talents. We feel much more 
for his unfortunate family. Is it necessary that the victims of his reckless 
irregularities should suffer with him to the same extent? Mr. Crawford cannot 
have a pension, but we think his wife and children may have some compassionate 
allowance from his contributions to the Pension Fund. We doubt if the Gov 
ernment of Bombay can consistently recommend such a course. But it seems 10 
open to the Secretary of State for India to do so. Better still, perhaps the Pensi0? 
Committee, or whatever that body is called, may settle the matter independently. 
We have been told of at least one precedent, in Madras, of such a semi-oflic ; 
arrangement. As the allowance we suggest will not be made at the expense ° 
the tax-payers, it may be made with better grace. As to the Mémlatdars, the 
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pest plan, as we submitted about a month ago, will be to divide them into groups 
according to the degree of their offence. Some will have to be dismissed, others 
to be transferred to different departments, and some others will, we believe, have 
to be compensated. Those who have been victims more than offenders need 
considerate treatment. Government will doubtless find it very difficult to deal 
with the men one by one; and this difficulty will be aggravated by the number 
of the delinquents and their varying offences. But the difficulty and the expense 
must be faced rather than the plighted word of the Government be vitiated in 
any sense or to any degree. [The Samsher Bdhddur (127) of the 26th and the 
Praja Mat (124) of the 27th April, and the Pdrst Tikdkdr (123) of the 1st 
and the Broach Samdchdr (93) of the 2nd May pronounce the punishment 
meted out to Mr. Crawford to be severe. The Samsher Bdhddur remarks that 
Mr. Crawford should have been given a part, if not the whole, of his pension, 
that he has been reduced to beggary owing to the heavy costs incurred by him 
in defending himself and the loss of pension, and that it would be better if 
Lord Cross were to have the question of pension reconsidered in Parliament. 
The Broach Samachar observes that Government should show mercy to Mr. 
Crawford and give him some compensation in recognition of his long and valuable: 
services, and that such a step would prove a boon to him in his present 
condition. | 


18. The same newspaper writes:—There is no doubt the Commissioners 
= brought to the performance of their tedious and dis- 
The decision of the Secre- aoreeable task much patience and industry. There is, 
tary of State for India in the re . , ee , ‘ 
Raed éate. 0, no question of their conscientious desire to arrive 
at the truth. But sad want of acquaintance with the 
people and the institutions of this Presidency, and misapprehension of the scope 
of their labours, as already observed, have evidently led them to the conclusion 
they have arrived at. The Secretary of State for India has, no doubt, formally 
left their finding undisturbed, but he has also clearly indicated his internal 
concurrence in the conclusion come to by the Government of Bombay on the 
merits of the case; and as his Lordship has passed an order which, all things 
considered, satisfies public conscience though not to the full extent, and has fully 
vindicated the public-spirited action of the Government of His Excellency 
Lord Reay even when it was assailed with such malignant persistence in the public 
press, the painful and difficult case may be said to have ended as satisfactorily 
a8 it was possible, considering the difficulties in the way, and the sooner it is 
forgotten, except in its stern moral lessons, the better for all parties. ae 


14, The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 29th April, writes :—It is 
to be regretted that the many considerations put forth by Sir Raymond West. 
lor not accepting the Commissioners’ opinion and for arriving at an opposite 
conclusion did not carry the weight they eminently deserved with the Secretary 
of State. Lord Cross laboured under the same difficulties of ignorance of local 
conditions and prejudice against the Native witnesses caused by the prevailing, 
but utterly baseless, notion about their untrustworthiness, and perhaps enhanced 
in the present instance by the outcry raised by Mr. Crawford’s supporters. 

his outery against the witnesses, as well as the strong view taken by the Com- 
missioners in favour of the accused probably caused a doubt in Lord Cross’s 
mind, and his Lordship seems to have given the benefit of the doubt to the 
accused, without weighing the probabilities of the case with any nicety. In 
us dealing with the casein an off-hand manner his Lordship has cast an un- 
merited slur on the character of a large body of public servants, who were invited 
y the Local Government to speak the truth and who, the Government is 
Satisfied, have spoken the truth. The punishment dealt out to Mr. Crawford will 
Probably satisfy the end with which the proceedings were instituted, viz., the 
a sing of the administration. But we cannot take the complacent view that 
€ ends of justice have. been satisfied by this decision. In our opinion nothing 
compensate the infamy with which the character of a large number of 
fespectable Native gentlemen has been branded. We should have preferred a 
lighter sentence with a conviction on the charges of corruption to the one now 
without the conviction. : 


«a. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—The Secre- 
lary of State would have better used his discretion if he had set aside’ the. con- 
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clusion of the Commission with regard to the charges of corruption. Any agsist. 
ance that he wanted from local knowledge would have been afforded by the 
able, impartial and judicial minute of Sir Raymond West. However, he chose 
otherwise, and we must rest contented with his choice. We only mention thi 
matter to indicate public feeling on this question. It is felt by all whos 
minds have not been warped by personal considerations that the Commission hag 
hese so far a failure, and that instead of doing any good it has done considerable 
arm. 


16. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 29th April, writes :—The time. 
serving argument of Lord Cross for not disturbing the conclusions of the Com. 
missioners cannot help creating a feeling of indignation. If the preposteroy, 
doctrine were admitted that those who have not enjoyed the opportunity of 
personally seeing and hearing the witnesses should not reconsider the decisions 
of those who have, all appeals on points of facts would cease. Butagain where 
was this doctrine when this same Lord Cross was pleased to set aside the 
conclusions of the Commissioners in the Wilson case. There were infinitely 
stronger grounds in that case for not disturbing the decision of Messrs. Moore 
and Naylor than any that could have induced Lord Cross to forego his right of 
revision in the present case. But in that case the Commissioners had convicted 
a heaven-born, whereas in this they had acquitted one ; and that explains all the 
difference in the treatment accorded to the two cases. However, now that Sir 
Raymond West’s minute has been published, the conclusions of the Commis. 
sioners or the decision of Lord Cross not to overrule them will not mislead even 
the most ignorant about the real facts of the case. 


17. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 28th April, says :—We do not at 
all agree with those who say that the decision of the Secretary of State for Indis 
in the Crawford case is, considering all the circumstances of the case, satisfac. 
tory. The greatest fault which we find in the decision is that it countenances in 
an emphatic manner Mr. Macaulay’s diction as to the veracity of the natives 
of this country. What good has Government derived from the appointment of 
@ special commission to try Mr. Crawford? The Commissioners do not believe . 
a particle of what witnesses like Pendse and others deposed before it. To the 
charge of indebtedness Mr. Crawford himself confesses and even if he had not 
confessed to that charge Government could have arrived at the truth bys 
departmental inquiry. The sentence which has been meted out to Mr. Craw- 
ford for his offence of borrowing is severe. There are many officers similarly 
situated. We cannot, therefore, say that Lord Cross has done justice in this case. 
If there had been a higher tribunal for appeal the present decision would surely 
have been reversed because in arriving at decisions in cases like Mr. Crawford's 
the claims of justice are not so much adhered to as those of individual opinion 
and authority. © 


18. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 21st April, writes :—It is said 
that Mr. Crawford’s dismissal from the service 18 4 
cruelly hard punishment upon him and that it is neces- 
sary to appeal to the House of Commons from the 
decision of Lord Cross. We do not see any kind of undue severity or cruelty in the 
matter. We have already said that we thoroughly sympathise with Mr. Craw 
ford in his heavy misfortune ; but personal sympathies ought in such cases to be 
controlled and regulated by higher considerations. In the first place his position 
to-day is better than that of any Native in like circumstances. We have little 
doubt that the body of evidence that has been brought forward in support of 
the charge of corruption would have sufficed to send a Native to prison for 4 
number of years. Is it not cruel that Hanmantréo should now be rotting 
in prison for doing things which he would never have done if his relations W! 
Mr. Crawford had been otherwise? There are certain things which © 
never be conclusively proved in a court of law or before a commission 
upon the strict application of the principles of evidence, but despite all that the 
Native community knows that certain abuses did exist and a hundred authori- 
tative decisions will not convince it of the contrary. ._ The late Hindu cashier in, the 
Bombay Small Cause Court is now suffering rigorous imprisonment after thw iy 
seven years of honest Government service. Could not the Judge have dealt wi 


Mr. Crawford’s punishment 
considered not severe. 
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him more leniently? ‘Did not Kungen Menon, Deputy Collector of Tellicherry, 
die in prison while his appeal was being considered by the Privy Council? The 
evidence in that case was not very strong but the sentence was undoubtedly 
severe and his life in prison was certainly rendered miserable by the neglect of 
those humane considerations which make the life of a European more comfort- 
able in hiscell. In the second place the position occupied by Mr. Crawford. 
was a very responsible one full of golden opportunities both for doing good or 
evil and in the interests of the purity and efficiency of the administration it is 
desirable that an officer who grossly abuses the trust placed in him should be 
dealt with in an exemplary manner. 


19. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the,29th April, writes :—The Mim- 
: as __ Jatdars will be sincerely grateful to Sir Raymond West 
Sir R. West's minute and forthe strong attitude he has taken up in their favour. 
the Mimlatdars in the Craw- GR S wate tela Shek & a ‘he 
ford case. Sir Raymond pu s [oot down and says that most of 
| these men ought to be retained in their places, as they 
have shown by coming forward to confess their misdeeds and thus lay bare their 
shame to the gaze of the world, that their consciences are not after all so scared 
as one might have supposed. ‘These men fell, because there were strong temp- 
tations. ‘There is no reason to believe that they would wantonly walk out of 
the path of rectitude. There is infinite disgrace, says Sir Raymond, in violating 
_ the pledges which it was supremely necessary to give them. The whole ques- 
tion is a very serious and intricate one, and we may well wait to see what action 
Government takes in the matter. 


20. The Dinbandhu (7), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—Justice has 

at last overtaken the popular Civilian. The fall of 

The fall nd -— per this great man should serve as an example to such 

Civilian SSSS~S*S”:”:*”:é( MMS Of the ruling race as in the plenitude of 

their uncontrolled power are often reckless in their 

career. His Excellency Lord Reay deserves the highest credit for his firmness 

under great difficulties in sifting this case to the bottom and for his desire of 

rendering his administration pure. What his Lordship’s predecessors shirked 

in doing has been attempted successfully so far. The fate of Mr. Crawford is 

also not without its lessons for such of our people as servilely pander to the 
vices of their superiors. : 


21. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :-— 
Bombay will always regard His Excellency Lord Reay 
asa true political reformer and a farsighted statesman. 
By having taken an enlightened and enterprising body 
of his own countrymen like the Bombay Chamber of Commerce into confidence, 
and candidly unfolding before it the acts and measures of his administration and 
indicating the main springs which have put them into motion, he has broken 
theback of the bureaucratic system of Government in this country. Never, 
perhaps, did His Excellency Lord Reay make a better impression on the popular 
mind than in that first speech which he made, within six months of the assump- 
tion of his office, on the occasion of the death of the ever-to-be-lamented Mr. 
Fawcett. His Lordship prefaced his observations by telling the assembled citizens 
of Bombay that he had presided there of his own accord, and not by any resolu- 
hon of the Secretariat. ‘That was the first key-note of his battle against bureau- 
Cracy. Not that since that date his Lordship has failed to recognise the good 
work which that beneficed body of aliens has performed. On the contrary we 
ar in a position to furnish many an instance in which Lord Reay has proved as 
much of a bureaucrat as any in Bombay. And in no branch of his administra- 
tion has his Lordship allowed himself, we believe, unwillingly, to play that 
wcongenial réle than the one which has been the subject of warm criticism 
from almost the entire press of the Presidency, and latterly from Mr. Caine, 
MP. It may, however, be presumed that whenever Lord Reay has been the 


Mouthpiece of the Secretariat he has been so from necessity rather than 
“nviction. | 


Praise of His Excellency 
Lord Reay. 
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22. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the-2nd May, writes :—About 
after a year His Excellency-Lord Reay will retire, ang 
Praise of His Excellency thoughit may be premature to talk of his services 
Lord Reay and a prayer to to the Presidency, we think our people ought to be 
the Home Government to ex- . 
tend the term of his Lord- Prepared to give an emphatic expression to their 
ship’s office. . feelings—an expression that may induce Her Majesty's 
Government to extend Lord Reay’s term of office, 
We wrote about this long ago and hoped that opportunity would be taken for 
such expression. The same expression found place at the last general meeti 
. Of the Bombay Presidency Association. Experience tells us that extensions in 
the case of Governorships are not granted, yet a simple prayer to that effect 
will show how highly Lord Reay’s services are prized and what amount of 
benefit he would do to this courftry, if an extension were allowed. Were it not 
for Lord Reay, the Augean stable of the Civil Service would never have been 
cleaned and unsullied administrative purity secured. 


23. The Kaisar-t-Himd (111), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—We 
heartily concur in the recommendation that is being made by newspapers and 
others for the extension of the term of office of His Excellency Lord Reay. 
The career of his Lordship has been so beneficial and fruitful to the public of this 
Presidency that it is very natural that people should express their sense of 
gratitude by a prayer to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress to extend Lord 
Reay’s Governorship to a further period of five years. For a long time past, 
Bombay has had no such Governor, so alive to the responsibilities of his position 
and so industrious in the performance of his duties. His liberal sympathies 
have resulted in an amount of immense good to this country, which the people 
will never forget. Bombay should holda public meeting and should also send 
delegates to the mofussil for holding meetings there and a petition be prepared 
in which the benefits derived from the pro-consulship of Lord Reay be set 
forth and an extension of his term of office asked for. Sucha petition will not 
be without precedent. Similar prayers were made in the cases of Lord Ripon 
and Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Whether His 
Excellency Lord Reay will accede to the request of the people and will serve 
for a further period is not the point. The people must do their duty. [The 
Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 30th April, also praises His Excellency Lord 
Reay and advises the public to ask for an extension of his term of office. | 


24. The Gujarat Darpan (75), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :— 

| His Excellency Lord Reay’s imcognito visit to Por- 

His Excellency Lord Reay’s andar on his return journey from Kardchi marks 
sudden visit to Forbandar him out asa ruler, who is equally solicitous for the 
approved, and an extension of : 
his term of office prayed for. welfare of the princes as of the people. Not to rely 
on one-sided representations, to see everything with 

his own eyes and to probe it to the bottom form His Excellency’s motto. Then, 
it is not strange that a proposal to memorialize Her Majesty the Queen t 
extend His Lordship’s term of office, which ends in April next, should be received 
with favour. Memorials were sent from various towns to extend Lord Ripon’s 
tenure of office but the request was not granted. So we doubt whether the 
present proposal, if sent Home, will be received with favour. But it is worth 


sending, if it only serve to show the popularity of the present Governor. 


25. With reference to the resolution of the Bombay Government on the 
working of the Income-tax Act in the Bombay Fre- 
Remarks in connection with gidency during the year 1887-88, the Jdme Jamshed 
the working of the Income- (108), in its issue of the Srd May, says :—This ta 
dency during 1887-88. is in itself unpopular but has been made doubly 
particularly on account of its substitution for the 
import duties on Europe cotton goods. Bitter complaints were made last year 
against the collection of the tax at Calcutta, while it is not known what success 
has been achieved in performing the same work at Madras. But the complete 
success with which the assessment and collection work has been done in the ¢ 
of Bombay without giving any cause whatever for complaint is very creditable 
to the Income-tax Collector and his Assistant ; but, strange to say, no acknow ledg- 
ment to that effect is to be found in the Government resolution. On the other 


1b 


hand, faults have been found with the department for not collecting a small 
balance that was soon afterwards recovered, and for other petty matters of 
account-keeping. Considering the great difficulties of the income-tax work 
Mr. Kharsetji Nasarvanji Seervai, the Collector, and Mr. Hormasji Kharsetiji 
Kurlevala, the Assistant Collector, have done good work and deserve praise from 
Government. Income-tax is unpopular in itself, but its sting may be lessened 
by exempting from its operation monthly incomes up to Rs. 200, by bringing 
under its operation rich landed proprietors, and by raising the rate of taxation as 
regards higher incomes. 


96. The Gujarat — (76), in its issue of the 2nd May, writes :—In the 

— 1 Govern. rawtord case is to be found an interesting document. 
‘“ arabe ot hb ane It runs thus :—‘ The Commissioners should be requested 
for rigidly enforcing the Gov- 0 break up family cliques in the same district and in 
ernment resolution on the districts where there isa preponderance of either Brah- 
subject. mins or Parbhus or Wanias, other castes should be 
introduced. Asa rule the first Karkin and Mdmlatddr should not. be of the 
same caste and relations should not serve in the same Kacheri.”? This resolution 
of the Bombay Government is dated 30th March, 1881 and appears evidently 
to be addressed to the Divisional Commissioners. But naturally it would apply 
to all departments. The resolution is not very old and yet in many places there 
will be found close relations serving in one and the same office. A son will be found 
under the control of his father, brothers working side by side, while cousins and 
relations of remoter degree would often be found in the same office, or in offices 
closely connected. We generally hear complaints about men of the same caste pre- 
ponderating in one office. It is, therefore, very natural that there should be cliques 
and as a consequence absence of discrimination in giving promotions. It should be 
the duty gf every head of department to see that in his office there is no such 
clique, and that promotions are given to deserving and propermen. The general 
belief is that promotions are guided by the head clerk or Shirastedér and the 
head officer only signs them. In many instances it will be found that subordi- 
nate clerks have never had an opportunity to exchange a word with the Saheb. 
We have heard some men say that they have never been able to see the face of 
ther Saheb! The resolution requires to be recirculated and it should not be re- 
stricted to the Divisional Commissioners only but should be addressed to all the 
heads of departments and brought to their notice more emphatically. The reso- 
lution should be rigidly enforced. [The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of 
the 2nd May, says that Government should now and then see whether their 
resolution on the subject in question is properly carried out or not. | 


27. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 1st May, writes :—It is 

A complaint recardine 2 Standing complaint that the tours of district officers 
tours of Autos officials. «= unstead of proving beneficial to Government and the 
people are positively detrimental. With the increased 
facilities of railways, roads, and sub-division of districts, indeed, very little 
hecessity for such tours exists. The advantages resulting from these tours, if 
there be any, are very few, while the disadvantages are decidedly manifold. 
Everywhere the cost of feeding the Saheb and that of fattening capricious clerks, 
crazed karkuns, and petulent pattewdlldhs falls upon villages. Villagers are very 
little molested by the officials themselves ; the black-mailing is said to be mostly 
done by what are called “the thieves in livery.” Not only, itis said, they fatten 
emselves at the cost of the poor villagers but arrange to provide for their 
milies as well. We are told that Sir James Fergusson, the ex-Governor of 
mbay, was once distinctly told by a Native Chief in the Deccan that his indebt- 
ess and that of many others was due, more or less, to their entertaining district 
pucers, who passed and re-passed through their territories on their never-ending 
lous. These tours not only prove oppressive to the villagers but to the litigants 
8 Well, as they have to march like camp followers from head-quarters to tail- 
iuarters and back again for months together. By these tours Government and. 
7 * vulagers suffer the most. We have known several officers, absurd though 
should seem, maintaining themselves solely on travelling allowances; and to 
hone perhaps these tours are more welcome than to the official impedimenta who 
Be plenty of ghee and plenty of milk, perhaps free of cost. In very many 
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instances we have known many officers return from their cold weather tours fatto, 
than they went—fatter, even, we solemnly say, than the fattest Bhatia millionair 
of Bombay. [The Praja Mat (124), in its issue of the 27th April, complains of 
the inconvenience and trouble caused to suitors by the time at which thei 
presence is required and the place of encampment being not duly stated in gum. 
monses, &c., issued by district officers while on tour, and remarks that if the 
Mamlatdars were to properly state them in the summonses issued by them and if 
the District Collector were to see to the matter while on tour and to take strict 
notice of the defaulting officers, the complaint would be speedily remedied. ] 


28. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 28th April, says :—The salaries of the 
Superintendents of Lunatic Asylumsin the Bombay 
A recommendation to re- Presidency are very high and should,therefore, be reduc. 
duce the salaries of the Super- ed. The policy of retrenchment adopted by Government 
roigg oage bet eae “foe: oman is faulty inasmuch as they do not consider well which 
or to appoint fall-time Native departments of the public administration admit: of 
medical men. reduction, but go about curtailing expenditure as if all 
| departments admitted equally of savings. The pay of 
the post of Superintendent is in addition to his allowances as Civil Surgeon. 
In that pay many Native graduates or a full-time European officer can be 
appointed, who will be able to devote his whole time to the work. The present 
arrangement is not good and Government should, therefore, reduce the 
of the post or appoint full-time men, Natives being given preference to. 


29. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—On the eve 
Prete of he und of the retirement of Mr. Sheppard, Commissioner, N. D,, 
| sheen. name = the Government have done well in issuing a resolution, 
warmly recognizing his efforts to reform the baneful 
marriage customs of the Laiva Kunbis and Patidars. The heavy expenditure 
attendant upon marriage has brought down the ruin of many of their respectable 
families. Mr. Sheppard has endeavoured to introduce among them laws binding 
them to spend no more than a limited sum on nuptial rites and festivities. 
High Government officers can, from their peculiar position, do much by their 
aid and advice to ameliorate the social condition of the Natives, and for what Mr. 
Sheppard has done, beyond his strict official duties, in Gujarat, he will be 
gratefully remembered by the inhabitants. Mrs. Sheppard was always a warm 
coadjutor of her husband in all his endeavours for the good of the people. This 
lady’s beneficent efforts, especially directed towards bettering the condition of 
her own sex in this country, ought to encourage other ladies in her position to 
follow her example. 


30. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 3rd May, says :—Mr. G. F. 
Sheppard, late Commissioner, N. D., was very popular. 
G gg ey of Mr. Tn his long service of 341 years he secured the affec- 
. F. Sheppard, late Com- .- . 2 
winioe WD. tion and respect of Natives and Europeans. Since his 
becoming Commissioner, N. D., Mr. Sheppard had 
many opportunities of encouraging the progress of the Natives and he did no 
allow any of them to go unavailed of. Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard always tried 
advance female education in the provinces of the Deccan and Gujarat and to bring 
about free intercourse between Europeans and Natives, and succeeded in openilg 
branches of the National Indian Association at Poona and Ahmedabad, and induced 
the Laiva Kunbis to adopt salutary rules for the reduction of marriage and fune 
expenses. Mr. Sheppard also took great interest in the advancement of agricul- 
ture in Gujarat. The public of this Presidency wish Mr. Sheppard a pleasant 
voyage and a happy life in his retirement. 


31. The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the 28th April, refers to the 
appointment of Dr. Theodore Cooke, Principal, College 
Appointment of Dr. Theo- of Science, Poona, as Acting Director of Public 
= Cooke as, Acting struction, Bombay, during the absence of Mr. Chatti 
irector of Public Instruc- ence 
tion, Bombay, approved. and remarks that Dr. Cooke possesses good experl® + ig 
of the Bombay Educational Department, and that 1 
hoped that he will turn out a worthy Director of Public Instruction. The 


congratulates the Bombay Government and Dr. Cooke on this appointment. 
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32. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—We 
are both glad and sorry for the appointment of Mr. 
EK. C. K. Ollivant, our present Municipal Commis- 
sioner, to the Political Agency of Kathidwir. Glad 
because Mr. Ollivant has been raised to a sphere of 
higher usefulness whence with the brilliant administrative faculties with which 
he is endowed he will shine in greater lustre ; sorry because the local Municipa- 
lity loses in him a most efficient officer who has done so much to give tone to our 
Municipal Government. What is our Bombay’s loss will be Kathidwér’s gain, 
no doubt, where a thoroughly conscientious and straightforward man is much 
needed to do justice to a post of which fussiness and want of experience of the civil 
administration have been the great bane. Ata Darbar speech some two years ago 
His Excellency Lord Reay had announced to the Chiefs assembled that their next 
Political Agent would be a civil servant and that promise his Lordship has just 
fulfilled. Hitherto the military element has been predominant in almost all 
political agencies, but how the change affects the agency work has now to be 
seen. Its success or failure must depend upon the selection made, and at least 
in this one instance we may expect to see the wishes of Government crowned 
with success. According to the Advocate of India the post was first offered to 
Mr. Crawley-Boevey, but that gentleman declined it. Both are competent men, 
and we entertain every hope that what His Excellency Lord Reay addressed 
to the assembled Chiefs of Kathidwar in 1886 as the reasons why his Lordship 
preferred the change, it will be the ambition of Mr. Ollivant to fully realise. 


83. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the Ist May, writes :—We 
have much reason to believe that Mr. Ollivant, if he at all takes charge of this 
agency, will remain at the post fora very short time; and Mr. Lely will be 
confirmed as Political Agent. Mr. Ollivant is a manof high abilities and 
comprehensive views, but he lacks express local knowledge, and without this 
qualification a Political Agent is never expected to cut a creditable figure, at 
least for a while. Mr. Ollivant is an efficient administrator, but it is very doubtful 
if his decisions in political cases will gain the approbation both of Government 
and the Kathidwar people. It is very well known that the political decisions of 
even an Officer of the calibre of Sir James Peile were never much approved of. 
The efficiency of the Political Agents generally rests in the distribution of 
political justice. Mr. Ollivant is a good financier, but we are not aware if he 
isa good political officer. If he is quite a novice in this branch of work he 
will experience a deal of trouble for some time. Without local experience and 
a considerable knowledge of the prevailing Khatpat in the province a Political 
Agent is not likely to succeed in his work. In making this appointment His 
Excellency has, perhaps, thought—not without much justification—that the 
province stands in as much need of sanitary efficiency as in other matters. He 

‘8a thorough business man and capable of standing any strain that he might be 
Subjected to. This will be much appreciated as the nervous system of Political 
Agents are habitually kept at a high tension all through. Mr, Lely has been 
Administrator of Porbandar for the last three years, and in this capacity he has 

one excellent work. He isa calm, capable, cautious and experienced officer, but 
he must know that there is much difference between an Administrator of a State 
and a Political Agent of a province. A Political Agent should sit in judgment 
‘n such opinions as have been invited by him and not be guided by 
them. If he keeps this constantly in view he will make an efficient and strong 
officer. We have no doubt that Mr. Lely will prove a very good Political 
Agent particularly as his tendencies have been in the direction just pointed out. 
a of departments generally suffer obloquy through being guided by in- 

rested underlings, and by indulging in certain other weaknesses which public 

Oflicers ought strigtly to be free from. 


Ol 34. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—Mr. 
vant, Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, has accepted the appointment of 
Nie Agent, Kéthidwar ; and no one can question Mr, Ollivant’s fitness for 
yet and responsible office. To say that he has attained conspicuous success 
Unicipal Commissioner, is saying a great deal. For this office makes an 


Appointment of Mr. Olliv- 
ant as Political Agent, Kathia- 


war. 


"Mecreasing demand on the care and attention of the incumbent, who must 
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possess ability, tact, and a capacity for work, in a very high degree, in order to 
succeeed in it. After along interval, Mr. Ollivant will be the first Civilian em. 
ployed as Political Agent of Kathidwar, and ‘ vested interests’? may clamour 
against the innovation. We do not think it is necessary any longer always to 
have military men as political officers, and it is an indirect testimony to the 
peace and good order now reigning in Kdthidwar that a Civilian has now been 
appointed at the head of its Political Agency. While we admit that there i, 
no danger in Civilians being entrused with such important political appoint. 
ments, we hope that, in this particular instance, the claims of military officers 
serving for many years in the Kathidwdr Agency have not been overlooked, 
We do not know whether Colonel Nutt, who has been in political employment 
for the past twenty-three years, some fifteen of which have been spent in Kéthis- 
war, had not‘a fair claim to the vacancy caused by the death of his cousin, 
Colonel Watson. Colonel Nutt has long experience of K4éthidwér in which he 
has spent the best years of. his life, and has contributed, in no small measure, to 
the welfare and progress of that province. Gondal owes much of its prosperity 
to the administration of Colonel Nutt during the minority of its present Chief. 
As one having a thorough knowledge of the province and its people, it would 
have been very satisfactory, if he had been placed in charge of the Political 
Agency. [A few other papers also approve of the appointment in question. | 


35. The Havyak Subodh (144), in its issue of the 80th April, disapproves 
of the appointment of Rdo Saheb R. B. Karandikar as 


— . bora age Acting Head Master of the Dhdérwar High School, and 
prone “Asay ting Head S2Y8 that he ought to have been appointed Curator, 


Master, Dhérwér High School. Government Central Book Depét, Bombay. 


36. The Kazser-t-Himd (111), in its issue of the 28th April, says that almost 
nee _. all the big appointments in the Bombay High Court 
cca pPommiments in the High are given to Europeans, and asks whether there are no 
ourt of Bombay and the . 
claisen aff Wadlees. competent Natives who can fill up those appointments. 
The recent vacancy caused by Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
absence on leave has, observes the Kazser, been given to a European barrister, 
although there were many Native barristers of equal abilities who could have been 
appointed to that post. Such partiality in the disposal of patronage is, adds the 
paper, not honest and the claims of all classes should be recognized by the High 
Court authorities. [The Gujardt Gazette (76) and the Hitechchhu (79) of 
Ahmedabad, in their respective issues of the 2nd May, make a similar complaint, 
the latter adding that Englishmen are very selfish and that the Natives and the 


Native Press should strengthen public bodies like the Indian National Congress, 


and should claim their rights through them instead of complaining in vain.] 


37. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 4th May, says:—The 
Revised liste of iurorein revised list of jurors in Bombay, published asa supple- 
pn ig J ment to a recent issue of the Government Gazette, 
| does not seem to have been prepared with due care. 
In the list of Hindu special jurors is the name of Mr. Gokuldd4s Jagmohandas, who 
died some time ago, the announcement of the event appearing in the newspape®: 
and to whose family His Excellency the Governor wrote a letter of condolence ; 
and in the list of Pdrsi special jurors stands the name of Mr. Framji Hormas}! 
Mehta, who died a year and a half ago. When there are such flagrant mistakes 
in the list of special jurors, one might well conceive what must be the number 
of errors in the longer list of common jurors. It is desirable therefore that the 
suggestion made before of appointing a committee composed of the leading 
members of the different communities for assisting in the preparation of the wy 
lists should be adopted without delay. The committee would be very useful 
finding out who are fit to be empannelled on aspecial jury and who on @ —_ 
jury, who have died or have left Bombay for good, and who are well acqual? 
with the English language. The principle on which the jury lists are 20W 
prepared does not seem to be clear and well-defined, since the name of 0? 
partner of a mercantile firm is put in the list of special jurors, while that ° 
another partner stands in that of common jurors. 


38. The Sind Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 20th April, writes :—The 
neglected district of Thar and Parkar! Not a single 
Want 4 th es Se ‘Subordinate Judge in it! Though it boasts of a large 
J sy . - area, of the richness of its soil, of the abundance of water 
an ; in the Néra, and of yielding large revenues to Govern- 
ment, yet it isa neglected district. There is no doubt that Mr. Horace Bell 
rightly decided that to construct a railway in the desert of Thar and Pérkar 
would be a sheer waste of public money. Now every person, nay the Govern- 
ment of Bombay itself, blames Mr. Horace Bell as having obstructed the 
construction of the railway. But does the Government of Bombay ever blame 
itself for having neglected the district of Thar and Pérkar? Insuch a large 
district it has kept neither a*full-time Superintendent of Police, nor a single 
Subordinate Judge. ‘The administration of civil justice is entrusted to revenue 
officials not acquainted with the civil law. In the case of the other districts, 
Government, for fear, lest the ends of justice be defeated, have decided not to 
entrust the powers of Subordinate Judge to any one who does not qualify himself 
for the exercise of such powers by passing the Higher Standard Pleaders’ Exami- 
nation; while in the Thar and Pérkar District, Government liberally gives 
these powers to any one. Excepting the present Mukhtydrkar of Umarkot, will 
any other Mukhtyarkar or even the Deputy Collector of the district say that 
he is well up in the civil law or that he has passed the Pleaders’ Examination. 
Weare really astonished to see that Government neglects the Thar and Padrkar 
District in this way. It cannot keep even asingle Subordinate Judge in it, 
though it incurs unnecessary expenditure in the other districts. But if 
Government cannot spare money to supply the wants of the Thar and 
Parkar District, we suggest that the appointments of the Deputy Collec-— 
torand Mukhtydrkars be given only to such persons as have passed examina~ - 
tions according to the Higher Departmental test and in the Civil Procedure 
Code paper. Ifthe services of qualified men cannot be secured, at present, then, 
let these examinations be held in Sindhi also, so that the people may have no 
excuse for not passing them. By this arrangement, Government will lose 
nothing ; on the contrary, it will bea gainer by having qualified men who 
would do its work more satisfactorily than at present. 


39. The Sindh Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 20th April, writes: —We were 
sanguine that during his recent visit to Sind, His Ex- 
Mr.Khushiram, Registrar of c¢ellency Lord Reay would personally inquire into the 
- Small Cause Court, Karé- ace of Mr. Khushiram Khuthonmal, Registrar, Small 
i, and the necessity for in- C C are d 1 th d lread 

quiring into his case. ause Court at Karachi, and cancel the orders already, 
passed in respect of that officer. We are unable to 

understand why such a just and benevolent Governor as Lord Reay did not do 
80. To degrade such an honest and intelligent servant of Government merely 
on the complaint of two or three persons, and without instituting any inquiries, 
8 inconsistent with the just policy of the British Government. If, after full 
Inquiries, any guilt had been established against that officer, there would have 
0 no reason to criticise the action of Government. Of all the gentlemen, 
who have hitherto held the office of the Registrar, Small Cause Court, Mr. Khu- 
shirim seems to be the most intelligent, impartial and painstaking. From per- 
Sons constantly going to the Small Cause Court, we hear that the present incum- 
bent has, during the short time he has held the appointment of Registrar, 
Small Cause Court, introduced several useful reforms in the working of the Court, 
Whereby the work is disposed of satisfactorily and promptly. Seeing that this 
Ollicer has done so much for the public good, the people are very sorry 
bo hear of his degradation without any fault. By the transfer of this officer, 
the work of the Court will also be interfered with, as both the Judge and the 
gistrar will be new. Wehope that the new Judge, Mr. Mahomed Hassan 

» Will see to this and make some suitable arrangement in the matter. 


40. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 30th April, says that Captain 
eae Kennedy’s work as an Assistant to the Political Agent, 
x omplaint against Captain K<dthidwar, has done much harm tothe Princes and 
to degre hens Peon the people, that intrigues have increased, that selfish 
idwér, and hia Shiseste. persons have succeeded in their objects, and that he 
ithalrdi is responsible for this state of things. The paper 


wishes to know how the Captain’s Shirastedér, Mr. ° 


e 
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Vithalr4i, who enjoys much confidence of his master, could have been able to 
build a house in the Rajkot Civil Station, when his salary has been Rs. 50 per 
mensem since his appointment to the present post two years ago, and remarks 
that an explanation in the matter is necessary, as even taking money or borrow. 
ing it from his subordinates is culpable. It then complains of the intrigues of 
the pha Daftardarvof Political Agents, and requests Government to speedily 
transier them. | 


41. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 4th May, says :—In the 
last Government Gazette it is notified that Jamé4dir 
Insufficient rewards given Aziz Khin, Lance Néik Alléhadéd Khan, and Sepoy 
toate muitary ofeors an’ Kéim Khan, all of the 27th Bombay Infantry, have 
of eitilends see in been admitted to the third class of the Order of Merit 
engagements with the enemy. for showing conspicuous gallantry in an engagement 
with the enemy in Burmah on Ist January 1889. The 
valour exhibited by the three soldiers as described in the Gazette itself was of a 
nature that deserved the reward of a Victoria Cross to these gallant men. If 
similar gallantry were shown bya European military officer or soldier he would 
certainly be rewarded with a V. C. There seems no good reason for making an 
invidious distinction between Europeans and Natives in the matter of rewards for 
similar exhibitions of valour. Native officers and soldiers require more en- 
couragement than they receive at present for coming forward in large numbers 
to perform acts of valour in engagements with the enemy. 


42. The Pandit (160), in its issue of the 83rd May, says:—We are trying 
our best to communicate all the general orders to 
Complaint that some Com- military men, and thus serve Government as well as 


manding Officers have prohi- ° oye ‘ 
sk Geen of Gab bak their military officers. Such good work as this ought 


ments from reading the %0 be approved by all; but there are some officers who 
Pandit newspaper. try to discourage it by exercising their official autho- 

rity. We have sufficient proof in our hands to 
show that some Commanding Officers have threatened the men of their regiments 
with trial by a court-martial if they are discovered reading the Pandtt news- 
paper. We hope Government will kindly inquire into the matter, and 
prohibit the issue of such despotic orders. 


43. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 28th April, again brings to the 
iscipeiahiiiae Withiiek ts notice of G slg oie ar — vey way _— 
.» passengers on board coasting steamers plying between 
Pon. gg —_ Pardes Ratndgiri and Bombay are made to suffer through the 
Ratnégiri and Bombay and carelessness and negligence of the steamer authorities. 
the negligence of Govern- ‘The Government are, observes the paper, also to blame 
ne Sh Sees Se in this matter. Their negligence and inattention in 
this respect are highly culpable. Government should immediately take this 
question in hand and frame some rules for the guidance of the steamer com- 
panies. Government make rules about the sanitation of villages and about 
other unimportant matters, but this patent inconvenience, although brought 
to their notice several times, escapes their attention. 


44. The Samsher Béhddur (127) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the ord. 
SEIT EOE May, says that travellers are afraid of being plundered 
abl lee SS SSs«éS’- thee: Koolis, who are starving and wander about, 

: suggests that the police authorities should furnish & 
few armed sepoys to companies of men and women at marriages following the 
bridegrooms when they go fromone town to another on the payment of some 
fee, as such a course would be beneficial both to the police and wedding parties. 


45. The Poona Vaibhav (48), in its issue of the 28th April, says that 
much inconvenience is caused to the people of Poond 
by the postal peons not delivering letters and packets 
at the proper time, é.e., soon after the arrival of the 
trains, brings this inconvenience to the notice of the postal authorities, and — 
that they will take measures and see that important letters and other packe 
are delivered to their owners at the proper time. It also suggests to Govern: 
- ment the propriety of locating the post office in the city, says that the rem? 


A complaint against the 
postal peons of Poona. 
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will minimise the inconvenience a great deal, and is of opinion that the post 
office is located outside the city only to suit the convenience of Europeans, and 
that it cannot be justified on any reasonable ground. 


Part li—Legislation. — 


46. In noticing the steps taken by the Madras Mah4jan Association for 
preferring a memorial to Government praying for 
certain changes in the Religious Endowment Act, the 
Bombay Samdehdar (91), in its issue of the 30th April, 
says :—Not only are the Hindu temples and other religious endowments in all 

of the country mismanaged, but similar endowments of other religionists 
arealso misappropriated. The Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, and others complain 
that their religious funds are not properly taken care of and that they are mis- 
appropriated without there being any legal remedy to prevent such malversa- 
tion on account of the defects in the Religious Endowment Act. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that steps will be taken at an early date to amend the Act so as 
toremove effeetually the complaint about the mismanagement of religious funds. 


Part II1.—Edueatton. 


47. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in itsissue of the 30th April, once more writes 
_ about the Rajkumér College, Rajkot, points out that 
Necessity om ¢ tle Rae Private tutors are unnecessary for, and a useless burden 
Sunde Onlloge, Rajkot, *" on, the Princes studying in it as expressed last year by 
) Captain W. B. Ferris, then Acting Third Assistant to 
the Political Agent, Kdthidwér, and Mr. C. H. Candy, Acting Principal of the 
College, and observes that Mr. Principal Macnaghten’s opinion in favour of 
retaining them is interested and unimportant. i1t complains of there being 7 or 
8 classes in the college with a separate teacher for each class, while the total 
number of students is thirty only, and says that Mr. Macnaghten’s object in 
increasing the number of assistant teachers is to provide for his favourites and 
that Government should improve the management. 


A prayer to. amend the 
Religious Endowment Act. 


Part LV.—Municipalities. 


48. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 28th April, writes: —The wheel- . 
; tax levied by the Bombay Municipality on all sorts of 
os ag te = J rei a] 4 COnVeyances Is very heavy. The fees used to be re- 
Act, Bombay. =si(‘<‘«‘ét«*‘ Ve ~Deeforree in two haalf-yearly instalments. But under. 
the new Municipal Act it is stipulated that the fee for 
the whole year should be paid at once, and in advance. It is hard that the owners 
of hack victorias, reklis and carts should be made to pay the whole sum down. 
But it isa well-known fact that the old system enabled defaulters—and they were 
most numerous among cart-drivers—to evade payment of the tax for the second 
half of the year. This involved a loss of several thousand rupees to the Munici- 
pality every year, and it was to provide against this loss that it was enacted 
that the whole amount of the fees should be paid in the lump before the licenses 
could be given. We are, therefore, glad thatin arriving at a satisfactory 
arrangement with the ghdrriwdllds, Mr. Ollivant has succeeded in upholding 
the principle of ready payment, although he has wisely allowed certain con- 
cessions on minor points. No one will suppose that the reductions which have 
'o be made in the license-fees are a heavy price paid for keeping the principle 
intact. The Municipal Commissioner has gained his point, and his success is a 
benefit to the city. 


49. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :— 
Aetual experience of things brings new knowledge and so the enforcement of 
the new Bombay Municipal Act let in the new light that in the manipulation of 

Act the hackney cart-drivers’ hard lot did not receive due consideration, and 
the last: two days’ strike has been the result of its enforcement. It is impossible 
‘0 imagine the amount of inconvenience the trade and the general public has 
been put to during the short space of forty-eight hours for which this strike lasted. 
lh the first place the cumulative wheel-tax on labour conveyances is very heavy, 

heaviness was made more burdensome by a demand upon their owners to 

Cox 232—6 
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pay the tax in one lump sum and not in instalmentsas in the case of gentlemen’, 
carriages. That while the richer people should be allowed to pay their tax jp 
parts, the poorer owners of carts should be asked to pay down their quota at once 
does not speak much in favour of the Municipal régime. The local Gazette j, 
justly indignant in its remarks on the heaviness of the tax when it says that ip 
England the hackney carriage license is only fifteen shillings a year, or a litile 
more than half the tax on a Bombay labour-cart, and a mere flee-bite in eon. 
parison with the Bombay hackney carriage owner’s tax of sixty-eight rupees per 
annum, ‘The last two days’ experience in the annals of Bombay traffic has bee, 
a bitter one, and we hope no further action of the Municipality in the matte 
will be allowed to give a cause for such further strikes. In the meanwhile ye 
ask the Assessment Department so to arrange the levy of the tax as not ty 
allow it to be felt by these poor people who contribute so much to the comfor 
and convenience of the Bombay general public. If the Municipal Act lays 
down for its realisation in a lump sum, let the executive move in the matter and 
get the requisite amendment made. 


50. The Subodha Patrika (16), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—The 
es Bombay Municipal Corporation has shown cliquism and 
0 The Bombay Municipal nyeason in the matter of the Local School Board estab. 
orporation and the recently ,. ede? . 
formed Local School Board,  UShment. In claiming the right to appoint servants 
who have to work under the Board, the Corporation 
evinced a child’s love of power in preference to an established principle of sound 
administration. The Corporation has to pay the men and, therefore, it must 
appoint them. Well, the real payers are the tax-payers, why then not let them 
elect the Seeretary to the Board as well? Then the hurry to make the appoint. 
ment and fix the pay before even the full extent of the work is known is not 
creditable. Why, too, should the place have been given in the hole and corner 
fashion in these days of competition? An assistant master in a private school 
and reporter to a daily newspaper may conceal much fitness for the new work, but 
sO proved a one as an experienced Deputy Educational Inspector or other equally 
eligible candidates might have been invited to apply. But we fancy all local 
self-government must give way to the reign of canvassing or cliquism. This is 
the great stumbling-block in the way of all corporations whether in Bombay or 
the mofussil and we have seen so little reason, in spite of much formal compli- 
ments, to make a distinction between the two that we should not be surprised 
at the present instance which after all is a small affair compared to many 
others of greater moment to the welfare of the city. 


51. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 29th April, writes :—The Bom- 
bay Municipal Corporation has at last stultified itself by 

The appointment to the making its appointment to the School Committee's 
a fle — - oa wage Secretaryship in hot haste on Thursday last. It seemed 
cial. Sid " as though a large number of the members had come 0 
the meeting fully determined to carry the motion and 

even the idea of 2 contrary opinion seemed to many of them a matter for laughter 
and derision. An intelligent minority led by Mr. Javerildl fought hard to save the 
Corporation from the blunder it was intent on making, but their efforts were 
unavailing. All argument was lost upon the men who came to the meeting, 9 
to say, pledged to one view and whose minds were so fully occupied with tha 
one view that it left no room for another. It was pointed out that the Corpora 
tion had pledged itself ina manner not to make any appointments until the 
condition insisted on in its former resolutions was fulfilled. It was in vail 
pointed out that the Committee had already a Secretary, a qualified educational 
officer, and a graduate who served the Committee without pay for the last five 
or six months and might have so served it until the Corporation was ™ ® 
proper position to make its permanent appointment. This spectacle of reas0? 
and common sense fighting with passion and prejudice would have been amusing 
if it were not painful. We are sorry for the credit of our Corporation for good 
sense and businesslike work. Last Thursday’s proceedings will show that it 18 
not above jobbery and the petty temptations of power and patronage. They 
also prove unmistakably the evil of the predominance of one single class 


our deliberative assembly and show the urgency of equalizing the different 
elements. 
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-§2. -The same newspaper writes :—The Municipality of Poona is under a 
cloud. The late Municipal elections have been reported 
" ‘fhe recent Municipal elec- on by the local officers unfavourably as having been 
tions at Poona " cot onthe influenced by improper practices and the Government 
a Fe improper prac- has published a resolution which warns the Munici- 
tices act in England. pality to reform its ways under pain of a penalty. 
The Resolution does not specify the individuals or 
wards guilty of the alleged practices, and it is rightly complained that this pro- 
miscuows censure is improper. We are told the Municipality is going to protest 
oainst this promiscuous censure, and to ask Government to specify the charges. 
If the challenge is made, we do not know how the Government will meet it, or 
whether Government is in a position to support its charges. But in any case it 
is an unpleasant prospect to have new startling disclosures. There is no reason 
why Government should rest any legislative measure on the demands and 
condition of a single town. In the last Bombay Municipal elections there were 
whispers of improper practices, and we then suggested that an improper practices 
act like the one in England might usefully be passed to correct the abuses at elec- 
tions. Any measure that may be contemplated should be passed on considera- 
ti of general utility and one single town or city should not be invidiously 


selected as a Scapegoat. 


53. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 28th April, writes :—The 
Government must be presumed to have very good 
Corrupt practices in Muni- grounds for issuing the resolution warning future 
cipal st - a aspirants to municipal honours in Poona against bri- 
—" acnaierdiey bery and corruption at elections. We hope that the 
: Government has been mis-informed, though we appre- 
hend that there is probably too good reason for the belief that corrupt practices 
are resorted to by unscrupulous candidates in other places besides Poona. Dur- 
ing the last general Municipal elections in Bombay we were in a position to say, 
from trustworthy information received by us, that one or two dishonest candi- 
dates had stooped to the payment of bribes for the purchase of votes, and that 
if the evil was not nipped in the bud, it would have to be prevented by a 
legislative enactment. The force of public opinion may, however, be able to 
arrest the progress of the evil, before it has assumed serious dimensions. At the 
last elections, an elector came near one of our informants and whispered in his 
ear that he had yet one vote to be disposed of, which he was willing to sell for 
Rs. 5! We were also informed that a candidate, whose intellectual qualifications 
are in inverse proportion to his wealth, had actually entered into a contract with, 
the touts he had employed, that he should pay them so much for so many votes. 
Such men are a disgrace to the Municipal board of a city like Bombay, and yet 
it is such men who can securé by fair means and foul, and by means more foul 
than fair, far more votes than the honest and the deserving. Public opinion must 
be aroused on the subject. The public press must be vigilant to detect and expose 
th @ practices of men, who combine worthlessness with dishonesty, so that our 
surretion may, as far as possible, be purged of the presence of lumbers, worse 
n useless. 


Part V.—Native States. 


— 64. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 24th April, writes :—Of all the 
His Hi; present Native Princes the position of the young 
ja Hollen teen’ pens Mahérdja Holkar is the least enviable. Advice seems 
bad conduct. i noe upon him and his family and other disputes 
are attracting attention. In the work of administra- 
tion and in his relations with the representatives of the paramount power he is 
Careless and apt to become unpleasant. He seems to have forgotten that high 


a8 his rank is his position is very different from that of other princes who enjoy 
teaty rights. His Highness the Holkar holds a sanad from the British Govern- 
hent and this can be cancelled at any time. It is time that his friends gave up 
attempting to defend him, and did a real friendly duty towards him—warn him. 
ie Same newspaper in its issue of the 27th April, writes :—His Highness the 

Ja Holkar is again rapidly developing into a thorn in the side of the 
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Supreme Government. In his case all the fault appears to lie on his side 
Friendly advice has had no effect, and in reply to all good counsel he sulky 
There is no knowing to what length he will go or whether he will find out hi 


mistake before it is too late. A little friendly firmness might make hin 
straight. 


55. The Gujardts (77), in its issue of the 28th April, expresses joy at the 

ae action of His Highness the Méhardja of J odhpur 

, eae Highness the Mshé- having ordered his subjects to use articles of native 
raja of Jodhpur praised for ot 

encouraging native industry. manufacture b way of encouragement to Indigenons 

industry, considers it an example of true patriotism, 

~ and recommends the Native Princes of Gujardét to imitate the example. [Th 

Parsi Tikékdr (128), in its issue of the 1st May, expresses similar sentiments.} 


56. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 30th April, writes :—Here js 
oo - @ recent, definite instance of the mal-administration of 
Mal-administration of the the estates of Télukdars, who are wards of the Agenc 
estates of Télukd4rs im. wryer y 
Kithidwar, in Kathiawar. The taélukds we speak of are those of 
Bagasra and Wudia. These talukés, now unde 
Agency supervision, have lately subscribed to the Watson Memorial Fund 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 200 respectively. The question is how did lifeless things like 
tdlukas (lands) subscribe the above sums? What persons did really and virtual. 
ly subscribe those sums to the Fund? Who is in charge of the treasury of 
those tdilukés at present? Is not this a waste of money, a wrongful act? 
The Chiefs of these talukd4s are minors and wards of the Agency. The treasury 
of their estates from which the above sums have been subscribed is now in the 
hands of Agency officers. The names, therefore, of the estates have been guard. 
edly and knowingly put opposite the sums to delude the people into a false belief 
that they were subscribed by persons by whom they are not subscribed. Every 
body knows that a lifeless thing as estate can never “subscribe ” any more 
than it can eat and drink or rejoice and lament, The act, then, becomes one 
of persons at the head of these estates who, by doing an act beyond the 
legitimate scope of their powers, have abused the trust reposed in them. Lither 
they are strangers to their duties and responsibilities or if they profess to know 
them they are outright blinded by favouritism as not to discriminate between 
breaches of trust and acts of duty. Are they not answerable? Moreover, it 
is an established practice that every expenditure from the treasury of Agency 
wards requires in the first place the sanction of the Prént officer. Whensuch 
‘sanction is necessary, why should the Prant officer also be not held responsible for 
sanctioning what he had no authority todo? The matter as it stands now 3 
mystic enough, and a peremptory and prompt explanation is required to clear it 
up in the interest of justice. For the public knows that the late Colonel Watson 
has provided his proteges everywhere in the province, and they attempt to mislead 
public feeling at the cost of other persons whose interests they are bound and 
paid to protect. The same is the case with Mandwadar. 


57. The Kambhdt Samdchdr (114), in its issue of the 8rd May, says that 
iil ia His Highness the Naw4b of Cambay is a simple mes 
ai e 5 “that he passes his time in pleasure, wastes money % 

= the Nawab of Cam- dancin’ slain and memos) sihendenie Pung 
powerless, that Mr. Shémrdo, the Divan, has proved 


unfit for the post he holds, and that the Nawab should attend to the welfare of 
his subjects. 


GOVIND B. LAGHATE, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Pres 
New Secretariat, Bombay, pi 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
13th May 1889. 
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Part L—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Administration of the Bombay Presidency : 
Praise of His Excellency Lord Reay js 
Praise of His Excellency Lord Reay and a prayer to the Home Gov- 
ernment to extend the term of his Lordship’s office : 
The Kaiser-t-Hind 
The Native Opinion 
Appointments: — 
Appointment of Dr. Theodore Cooke as Acting Director of — 
Instruction, Bombay, approved 
Appointment of Mr. Ollivant as Political Agent, Kéthidwar : 
The Kathiawar Times 
The Native Opinion 
The Rast Goftdr ... 
Disapproval of the appointment of Réo Séheb R. B. Karandikar as 
Acting Head Master, Dhérwar High School ve 
The — in the High Court of Bombay and the claims of Natives 
Coasting steamers plying between KRatndgiri and Bombay: Incon- 
venience suffered by passengers on board —and the negligence of 
_ Government in the matter - 
Dhuleep Sing: Dhuleep Sing’s letter to Her Majesty the Queen insisting 
upon the restoration to him of the Koh-i-Noor disapproved 
Dismissal of Mr. A. T. Crawford from the service : 
Mr. Crawford’s punishment considered not severe 
Sir R. West’s minute and the Mémlatdérs in the Crawford case 
Sir R. West's minute and the report of the Commission on the 
Crawford case compared and criticised : 
The Indian Spectator “a si 
The Native Opinion 
The Sudharak ... 
The decision of the Secretary of State for India in the Crawford 


case and a suggestion that some allowance or pension be given 
to Mrs. Crawford and children 


The decision of the Secretary of State for India in the Crawford 


Case : 
The Bakul so 
The Indian Spectator 
The Indu Prakash a 
The Mahratia ... a 
The Sudharak .., 
Sir R. West’s minute on the Crawford case criticised 
The report of the Commission on the Crawford case and the manner 
in which evidence was appreciated : 
The Gujardtt ... | 
The Indian Spectator a we 
The fall of Mr. Crawford a warning to other reckless Civilians ... 
Famine Insurance Fund : Contemplated re-establishment of the— 
Income-tax ; Remarks in connection with the working of the — Act in 
the Bombay Presidency during 1887-88... 00 
Indian National Congress : 
Mr. Maclean’s views on the — and education to the natives of India 
strongly disapproved os 
The alleged intention of the leaders of the Bombay Branch of the — 
to ask the Bombay Government to lend the Government House 
at Parel for the meeting place disapproved ‘iad 
Infant marriages among the Hindus: The question of — in Parliament... 
Judicial matters : 
Mr. Khushirdm, Registrar of the Small Cause Court, Karachi, and 
the necessity for inquiring into his case as eee 
Revised lists of jurors in Bombay criticized ee 
Want of a Subordinate Judge in the Thar and Pérkar District... 
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Part I,—Politics and the Public Administration—(continued). 


Miltary matters : 
Complaint against some Commanding Officers for prohibiting the 
men of their regiments from reading the Pandtt newspaper... 
Insufficient rewards given to Native military officers and soldiers 
for performing acts of conspicuous ee | in engagements 
with the enemy 
Police: A suggestion to the Ahmedabad—__... 
Postal matters: A complaint against the postal peons of Poona 
Public service : 
Complaint against Captain Kennedy, Acting 3rd Assistant to the 
Political Agent, Kathidéw4r, and his Shirastedér, Mr. Vithalrdi, 
Family cliques in Government offices and the necessity for neidy 
enforcing the Government resolution on the subject 
Great popularity of Mr. G. F. Sheppard, late Commissioner, N. D. . 
Praise of Mr. and Mrs. Sheppard ‘as 
Retrenchment in public expenditure: A recommendation to reduce the 
salaries of the Superintendents of Lunatic Asylums in the ae 
Presidency or to appoint full-time Native medical men 
Tours : 
A complaint regarding — of district officials 
His Excellency Lord Reay’s sudden visit to Porbandar approved and 
an extension of his term of office prayed for 


Parr I1.—Legislation— 
Religious Endowment Act: A prayer to amend the — 
Part II L—Hducation— 


Rajkumar College,. ae satrap for } mre the management of 
the— __.... awe ‘es 


Parr IV.—¥ untcipalities— 


Bombay : 
The appointment to the — Joimt School Committee’s Secretaryship 
criticised 


The — Municipal Corporation and the recently formed Local School 
Board . 


The strike of the ghériwdllas and the new — Municipal Act : 
The Native Opinion os 
The Rast Goftar . 


Corrupt practices in Municipal elections: The — - alleged to be prevalent 
in other towns than Poona 


Poona: The recent Municipal elections at — and a su ggestion for pase- 
ing an act on the lines of the improper practices act in England 


Part V.—Native States— 


Cambay : Complaint against His Highness the Nawdb of— | 

Indore’: His Highness the Mahérdja Holkar of — blamed for his bad 
conduct.. 

Jodhpur : His Highness the Méhérdja ee praised for encouraging 
native industry’. 

Kathidwar : Mak a ecinietiation of the estates of Télukdars in — 
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Inst of Newspapers published in Berar. 


: Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition, of copies 


issued, 


—" _ 


— 


ANGLO-MARA THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu ... __.... ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 
,, Vaidarbh ... ne is ...| Akola 
,, Varhad (Berar) Samachar vt aes 


MaRA THI. 


The Shetakari...  .... ss... Umréwati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly 
5, Shuddha Varhadi... _ Jac] OW nes ...| Weekly 


» suryakant a en ...| Ellichpur ‘usp as 


1. The Pramod Simmdhu (1), in its issue of the 26th April, suggests that in the 
absence of Mr. Jatar on sick leave for one year Mr. 
A recommendation to ap- Mahéjani, M.A., Educational Inspector, be appointed 
we Mr. Mahajani, Educa Director of Public Instruction for the proyince of 

onal Inspector, Berar, as Tiel gee : ] 
Acting Director of Public Berar. Mr. Mahajani, says the paper, is an able man 
Instruction of that province. and has served as inspector for many years. The 
Berar directorship is specially created for Natives. No 

abler man could be found for that post than Mr. Mahajani. 


2. The Berdr Samdchdr (8), in its issue of the 29th April, writes :—JIn 
Pe ee ae October or November last a shroff of Amrdoti and one 
ution a Ames = SCO two others were called.upon by the local police to. 
show them certain ornaments which they had pur-° 
chased. They showed the ornaments and the corresponding entries in their 
account-books. The police were, it would appear, satisfied that the ornaments were 
not stolen property. One would expect that if those that possessed the ornaments 
Were not criminally prosecuted for some offence in connection with them, the orna- 
ments would be returned in due course to their owners. But the police sent the 
ornaments to the Magistrate as ‘ Lawaris’ property, that is, ‘ ownerless ’ property. 
The Magistrate calls upon the abovenamed persons to prove that the ornaments 
belong to them. These men, after dancing attendance on the Magistrate 
more than once, show the entries in their account-books and say they bought 
the ornaments from another respectable Sdvkdr of the place and give out his 
tame. The Magistrate refers these men to the District Magistrate who, it is 
‘ald, issued notices as if the ornaments were ‘ Lawaris’ or ownerless property. 
Now if these facts are correct, and we believe they are substantially correct, how 
“neither the police or the Magistrate justify their action? Can police officials go | 
and fetch other people’s property and send it on to a Magistrate as ownerless 
Ptoperty ; and is it right that the Magistrate should countenance this? It is 
Monstrous to snatch a thing from a person and tell him that he must prove his 
°wnership before he can get it back. We hope that the authorities concerned 


i take due steps in the matter so as not to add insult to injury as regards 
© owners of the ornaments. 


GOVIND B. LAGHATE, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


0 New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Bice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


13th May 1889. 
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REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending llth May 1889. 


. List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. 7 Place of publication. 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian * ‘geamae “a pee 

» Mahratta.. ee ee ee mo Oe i“ 
» Phoenix ... oe ‘ <0 Bi-weekly 

Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sérva 
janik Sabha . ae . sei ove ...| Quarterly 

Sind Times ee ee Bi-weekly 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 

» Din Bandhu 

» Din Mitrs os 

» Dnydn Chakshu .. 

» Dnydnodaya ... 

» Dnydén Prakash . 
Indu Prakdsh _.., 
Jagad-hitechchhu i ne - ee 
Native Opinion .:. . se eon eas = = Bi-Weekly 
Prabhakar ‘ie “ ne ssi ‘ a sesh SE ws 
Subodh Patrika ... ove me as ' r ee "i 
Sudharak eee eee . eee eee eee Do. 
Telagu Mitré _.., ) ee - oo 
Vartahar .. sis : 


MaRrAtuHt. 


The Arunoday% 
A’ry4vart 
Bakul See 
Belgaum Saméchér 
Chanddnshu ne 
poiok an 
itragupta owe 
Dharwar Veit pie 
ny4n Sa ae ve : os saa 
Gadaéri sit ee sd . eae ae ee Monthly ... aes 
Ganga Lahari_... . _ ...| Nésik .. evs --o| Weekly ... 
Hindu Punch ... us oe AD... ai 1 Do. 
Hitechchhu ae ; ...| Bij is a a 
Holkar Sarkér Gazette .. a. mae - ‘ios 206 
Jagan Mitr& .. « ie . iri Do. 
Karwar Samachar 
Kesari__,... 
Khandesh Chitragupta ... 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahar4shtra Kokil 
Mah4r4shtra Mitr& 
Mahérdshtra Vritt 


Names of Newspape 8. Place of publication. | Edition. 


MARA THI—continued, 


The N&sik Vritt eve ons aed ...| Nasik .. oe 
Nydy& Sindhu ... ses oes Ahmednagar .. 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... ses ...| Pandharpur ... 
Poona Vaibhav  ... ees aes ,ee| POOrea oo. 
Prabodh Chandrika _... 7 ...| Jalgaon 
Prabodh Ratn& ... ove vs eo.) DAT. evs os : 
Pratod ... Isl4mpur fe oes Yee 
Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen  Mésik | 
Pustak os ee.| Poona... .| Monthly ... 


We Weekly ... 


Ramdas... 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra eee 
Saty4 Shodhak 
Satyi Sudha 
ob Samachér 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... $i 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak .. 
Vidya Vilés <a 
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5 
, Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indu Prakash (12), in its issue of the 6th May, writes :—The con- 
demnation of the excise policy of the Government of 
The condemnation of the India which the House of Commons has passed on 
excise ow Mh! ge he tik Mr. Smith’s motion is as important as it is unprece- 
ont as nor dented. The result is all the more in ing as , 
. the motion seems to have been accepted against the 
protest of Sir John Gorst on behalf of the Government of India. It is now 
regretted that Government did not use their whips properly, who by timely 
action might have, it is supposed, prevented the defeat. The effect of the defeat 
is sought to be mitigated by suggesting that the aim of the House of Commons 
in approving of Mr. Smith’s motion was only a moral one and that it had no 
reference to its practical results. The Government of India are also said to be 
resolved not to take any action until they receive a definite despatch from the 
Secretary of State for India. In spite of all these discouraging reports and surmises _ 
let us hope that the motion will not be barren of results. Sir John Gorst is reported 
to have said that the system is susceptible of reforms which were being introduced. 
He indeed asked the resolution to be rejected “as it was an unmerited censure 
on the Government of India, ignoring the laudable efforts which had been made 
for years past to promote temperance.” But this part of Sir John’s speech 
evidently did not meet with the confidence of the House of Commons. Whether 
meant as a moral ora practical censure, the resolution is sure to be potent in 
its results. ‘The Contagious Diseases Acts were believed to be equally irreversible 
and equally favoured by the Government as their excise policy, but the condem- 
natory resolution of the House of Commons immediately sealed their fate. In 
the present case there is a strong fiscal interest to oppose the reform. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has committed himself to a policy of approval of the 
present system. The evil will therefore die hard, if it dies at all. Sir John 
Gorst’s admission that the system was susceptible of reforms is some assurance 
that an effort will be made to introduce them. The formal resolution of 
censure which the House of Commons has passed will, it is to be hoped, expedite 
the introduction. In any case the resolution is valuable as evidence of an 
awakening of the public conscience in England, and the British public conscience 
once awakened seldom fails to carry out its convictions. 


2. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—The 
agitation against the drink question, assisted by men like Mr. Caine, M. P., and 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M. P., has had a happy result in the House of Commons. The 
burden of the complaint, as in the case of opium revenue, never pressed Govern- 
ment to give up a legitimate fiscal source, but so to manage it as to suppress every 
tendency to increased consumption. The apologists of Government have spared 
no pains to show that increase of duty did mean decrease in consumption, though 
the theory started under such authoritative colours has been exploded here as well 
as by Mr. Caine in his very able letters to the English newspapers. Were it not 
for him none would have cared to raise a discussion on the point in the House 
of Commons under such favourable auspices. Sir R. Leithbridge, Mr. MacLaren 
and other advocates of temperance took part, and the question was so ably argued 
from all points of the administrative compass that even Sir John Gorst, with all 

puzzling statistical armoury at his elbow, was forced into a virtual admission 
that there was intemperance and that the 4bk4ri administration was susceptible 
of reform. The moral of the Government defeat on this question cannot but 
he highly satisfactory. It must teach the people of this country that every 
‘sitimate agitation, persistently carried on in England and assisted by members 
of Parliament, will bring good results. What we greatly need is the frequent 
‘sits to this country of independent members of Parliament—members who 
not care to examine things with the aid of official spectacles, and an 
agency to work and ventilate important State questions, so that the British public 
ay be in a position to verify official statements by comparison with what the 
Indian public may have to say. Recent ventilation has created an amount of 
“Urlosity and desire in Englishmen to know how the affairs of their great depen- 
leney are administered by their deputies out here. This awakening is by no 
means a small gain; what is greatly needed is a fully developed machinery to 
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keep members of Parliament fully informed and the British public with, 
reach of such information. Such an agency is now an accomplished fac 
but it requires help. which it is the bounden duty of our people to furniy, 
liberally. We hope sanguinely that there will be no disappointment on thi, 
score. What the new agency is expected to do Mr. Knight of the Calcutty 
Statesman once did in the pages of the London Statesman, but be it said to oy 
shame that for want of support from our people he failed. However, time 
have changed and a better appreciation of our real position may induce oy, 
people to liberally strengthen the hands of the new agency. 


3. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 5th May, writes:—The Gover. 

ment of India has met with humiliation, but it deserved it. It had been give, 
fair warning. It did not give any heed to the protests coming from the public, 
On the contrary, it always sought to justify itself. Sir John Gorst fairly 
-acknowledged that the system was susceptible of reforms; but, so far as we 
know, the different administrations in India have rarely, if ever, admitted 
this. A sense seemed to pervade every official that the system was infallible 
and free from all defects. It is right, therefore, that the eyes of the Gover. 
ment should be opened. Now at least there is hope that some check yill 
be put upon the liberality with which licenses were issued hitherto to poison 
the public. In Poona every vantage-ground has been occupied by a gutta, 
Sometimes we meet with two or three gutias in one lane, standing only a few 
paces apart from one another. This wholesale poisoning of the population was 
a stigma to the fair name of England. We hope the emphatic condemnation of 
the House of Commons will now make the Government see the error of its ways 
and induce it to really reform its 4bkaéri policy, not in the direction of 
increased revenue but in that of prohibition. We thank Messrs. Smith, 
Caine, Leithbridge and others for the service they have done to the whole 
of India. [Several other papers also express satisfaction with the resolution 
passed by the House of Commons, hope that the Government of India will now 
improve their abk4ri policy, and thank Messrs. Smith, Caine and other members 
of Parliament for their exertions in the matter. | 


4. The Phentx (3), in its issue of the lst May, writes:—If the advice 


_ given by the Secretary of State for India to the Gov- 
Unglish duty on Indian ¢ynment of India with regard to the silver plate duties 
silver plate and the injustice 
Deen in Vain were generally followed, there would be an end to all 
protestation and the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury would be left to modify the present duties or not at their 
own sweet will. This sort of complacence rebels against the very spirit of ag)- 
tation and we are pleased that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce have not 
taken the hint. If it is clearly established that the incidence of the present duty 
on silver plate is inequitable, then the case for agitation is also established. 
Whether the Lords Commissioners are pleased or otherwise, whether their dignity 
may be ruffled or not, are considerations which may weigh with the Secretary of 
State for India and the Government, but public opinion is happily a freer agent. 
Side by side with the agitation for the imposition‘of the English factory laws 
India may be placed the agitation against the duties on silver plate, and the 
commercial justice that India gets at the hands of England will be easily see. 
It seems a great pity that the Bombay Chamber of Commerce should be the 
solitary champion of the roughridden rights of the Indian exporters of sily er 
plate. In a movement of this nature all commercial bodies, and even political 
bodies, should join as in a common cause. 


5. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—The recommen- 
i, dations of the Public Service Commission, together 
The dilatoriness of the with the reports thereon of the local Governments, have 


India Council and the advis- now been before the India Council for a decently long 
ability of agitating for its 


preeres Sis time, and yet the Council has riot been able to arrive 

at satisfactory conclusions. We may take this 484 
sign that the conclusions of the Commission, which in many instances 4 
very prejudicial to the natives of this country and which betray an exclusiv? 
and retrogressive spirit, do not meet with the approval of the Council. 
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be so, then we. might indeed tolerate the existence of that Council for a few years 
longer ; but if, on the other hand, the Councillors join the Commissioners in 
crushing down all our hopes and curbing all our just and natural aspirations, 
then our leaders will have to consider the advisability of agitating for the aboli- 


tion of the Council by bringing before the British public the wrongs that it has 
hitherto perpetrated. 


6. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 6th May, says :—Three 
years have passed away since the first occupation of 
Burmah by British troops, and still the country remains 
gs unpacified as it was at the date of the conquest. Small expeditions are fre- 
quently sent to punish and disperse the dacoits and to reduce to subjection 
Burmese chieftains and clans, ending in considerable carnage of the enemy and 
some loss among the British troops. Burmah has thus become a slaughter-house 
of human beings, the like of which is hardly to be found in the pages of history, 
inflicting a heavy pecuniary loss on the Indian treasury. This is the result of 
Lord Dufferin’s injurious warlike policy, beliemg His Lordship’s boast at the 
Byculla Club dinner last year that Burmah was almost nearly pacified. A few 
months ago an assurance was given that a large portion of the troops in Burmah 
would be soon withdrawn as the work of pacification had been considerabl 
achieved, but this assurance has not been as yet carried out, nor is it likely to be 
soon realized. Since Russia has been able to secure considerable influence in 
Persia and her movements in Central Asia have been of late very suspicious, it 
is not discreet to permit Indian troops to remain longer in Burmah. On the 
whole, Burmah has become a dead weight to India, proving the unwisdom of 
Lord Dufferin’s policy. 
7. The Gujardt Mitra (78) of the 5th May does not understand how the 
Secretary of State for India will be able to revive the 
Famine Insurance Fund as now contemplated without 


The situation in Burmah. 


Revival of the Famine In- 
surance Fund strongly dis- 


approved. re-allotting to it the amount of money already spent 


from iton other purposes, as he does not state that a 
new tax is to be imposed for re-establishing the fund and @ no surplus is left 


every year in the Indian treasury, and remarks thatif a new tax is to be levied 
for the purpose the people of India must go with one meal a day only, as this is 
the only remedy now left for them. The paper adds that there is another remedy, 
viz., to leave the British rule and go to some other State, but that is impossible, 


as 25 krors of people cannot be accommodated in any one State and that high- 
class Hindus cannot go to Russia and other countries. 


8. In alluding to the result of the wheat conference convened by the 
i (1) in tte i ning a re the ng + geensnal 
, In its issue of the ay, says that the proper 
pee © course in this matter is the one ndvtirws: out “ the 
Tondon Corn Association and the Indian Committee, namely, to desist from in- 
erference with trade, and this view is the same as that entertained by the natives 
of India who are glad that the conference dissolved without arriving at a specific 
conclusion. [The Jdme Jamshed (108) of the same date remarks that the 
hope expressed by Lord Cross that the impurities in Indian wheat will gradually 
lessen is not likely to be soon realized unless the Corn Association in London 
and the principal Chambers of Commerce in England render their help in 
bringing about the desired result. It adds that respectable corn merchants 
i India are for lessening the impuritiesand the Indian farmer can be soon 
made to see his own benefit by keeping the wheat free from impurities, but 
What is urgently needed is the determination of the English corn merchants 
ri ‘aman not to accept wheat containing more than two per cent. adultera- 
10n, 


9. In noticing the Government resolution on the report of the working of the 

Reduced Opium Department of the Bombay Presidency for the 

Indian opfgn oe OF vear1887-88, the Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 
Opium in China. y . 

. 8th May, says :—The marked decrease in the consump- 
tion of Indian opium in China in recent years ought to induce Government to 
: ct areduction in the present heavy duty levied on this drug, since the reduc- 
ra sure to increase the total revenue realized from this source. The Indian 


is more wholesome than the indigenous Chinese produce and Persian 
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opium, and hence there ought to be no scruples for the encouragement of the 
consumption of the Indian drug. The Government have in their resolution callej 
for reports on the causes of the reduction of the revenue from this source in certain 
districts and Native States of this presidency. It is, however, to be hoped that 
steps will be taken to prevent officers of the Opium Department from working 
with the impression that Government are anxious to increase the revenue from 
this source, as has happened in the case of the A’bkéri Department. 


10. With reference to Sir Henry Cunningham’s remark that the Indian 
a i Subihedhie Government labours under a great drawback caused 
vishal 2 heh on by the ignorant and impertinent criticisms made upon 
criticism of Indian affairs 1t8 acts by persons in England, &c., the Jéme Jamshed 
found fault with. (108), in its issue of the 9th May, says :—Sir Henry 
_ may be requested to quote an instance in which any 
- great and useful measure projected in India was imperilled or impeded by the 
criticisms passed in Parliament or by the Home newspapers ; nothing is know 
here of anything of the kind having occurred at any time. Does Sir Henry 
mean that Englishmen serving in India or retired Anglo-Indians alone are 
able to criticize or to pronounce an opinion upon Indian matters? If he 
means so, then the Secretary of State for India is not fit for his post. The days 
when the opinion of Indian civilians alone ruled Indian affairs in England have 
passed away, and the time for the sound principle of acquainting the English 
nation with Indian public opinion has arrived. 


11. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 9th May, writes :—See 
Ste tints MP. de how men like Mr. Maclean, M.P., prove traitors to their 
nounced as a traitor to India, O2¢e adopted country, where they have attained to the 
i high positions they now occupy and amassed the wealth 
they enjoy. In the Asiatic Quarterly Review Mr. Maclean denounces the Indian 
National Congress outright and recommends the Indian Government to shut 
their schools and colleges, so that education, which, as he thinks, is at the root of 
all the troubles which they have to undergo, may be stopped and that he and 
his friends may haVe a free hand in doing what they want, specially what 
they want for Manchester. In making this recommendation he forgets that it 
is now as impossible to check education in India as to stop the course of the 
Ganges. Does he think that if Government stop giving education, which they 
will never do, the educated people of the country will not undertake it? He 
must blame God that he was not born earlier, or he would have advised Govern- 
- ment not to introduce education in India at all. 


12. In noticing the telegram that Mr. A. Baumann, M. P., has given notice 
its iia oak ka es ofa motion that the conduct of the Bombay Government 
pnpeoiagss wien in respect to the trial of Mr. A. T. Crawford has been 
unfair and vindictive and calls for the censure of the 
House of Commons, the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 10th May, says :— 
Though some of the steps taken by the Bombay Government in connection with 
the enquiry into the charges made against Mr. Crawford were erroneous, ye 
it is not to be wished, nor is it likely, that the proposed motion will be adopted 
by a majority of the House of Commons. However, shrewd persons are of opinion 
that the House will sanction the payment of the large expenditure incurred 
by Mr. Crawford in his defence and a provision for his family. It is to be regretted 
that His Excellency Lord Reay should have allowed himself to be swayed by 
bad advice, put thereby the Indian treasury to a heavy drain, and should have 
given cause to complain against his otherwise good administration. The denun- 
ciation of the conduct of the Bombay Government in Mr. Baumann’s motion 4 
“ vindictive ”’ is very severe, but it is likely that Mr. Baumann will try to just 
the use of that word by dwelling upon the refusal of the Bombay Government 
to adopt the decision arrived at by the Crawford Commission and to pay the 
costs incurred by Mr. Crawford in his defence when the Commission has declared 
him not guilty of all the charges save that of indebtedness. Mr. Bauman 
likely to amplify upon the guarantee given by the Bombay Government to te 
self-incriminated Mamlatdars. It is against sound principles of morality to perm 
a number of criminals to escape legal punishment and to retain them in the servic? 
in order to obtain the conviction of one criminal, and this conduct of the ho 
Government is quite indefensible. Much capital will be made out of the fact 
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the Bombay Government have as yet done nothing in regard to the guilty M4mlat- 
dirs whom the Secretary of State for India wishes to get rid of even after paying 
some compensation to them, pointing out the same as a flagrant sign of the 
injustice done to Mr. Crawford. It is to be regretted that Lord Reay should 
have failed to lessen the sting of the erroneous steps taken by him in regard. 
to the Crawford enquiry, so far as it lay in his power. [The Akhbdére Soddgar 
(87), in its issue of the same date, also says that there is little likelihood of Mr. 
Baumann’s motion being passed by the House of Commons. | 


13. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 5th May, thus reviews finally under 
‘ae ee Cen separate headings the Crawford case :—I. The conduct 
— i of His Excellency Lord Reay.—Whatever may be 
— the conduct of Lord Reay’s Government as a whole, 
His Excellency Lord Reay personally will be remembered for a long time as the 
most sincere and courageous Governor Bombay has had. It argues no small 
courage to bring to light the irregularities and misconduct of an officer who was 
more than a Governor of Bombay. The result of the trial is also calculated to 
serve aS a warning to many officers, Native and European, whose views of their 
oficial position and dignity are rather loose. His Excellency is therefore 
‘ entitled to no small amount of praise for his fearless independence and devotion 
toduty. IL. The prosecution and the evidence.—It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Crawford affair originated in the desire of Government to purify the service or 
that they considered that the claims of morality and justice demanded strict 
investigation. At the bottom of the painful case there lurks the desire of 
revenge. We have already exposed the one-sidedness and partiality shown by 
Government in conducting this case, and we need not repeat that here. That 
partiality has been the chief cause of the utter collapse of the prosecution aided 
by the carelessness of the principal witnesses on behalf of Government. From 
the nature of the evidence and the way in which it was given and the persons 
by whom it was given no other conclusion was possible than the one the Com- 
missioners have arrived at. The theory of conspiracy which they conceived was 
also a possible way of explaining away the case, which was so full of gratuitous 
falsehoods and irreconcileable inconsistencies. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
Commissioners laid stress on that theory. Many cases appear to us to have been 
manufactured specially to strengthen the prosecution—notably the Kharkar 
case. IIT. The Commission and the Commissioners.—We have no hesitation 
in saying that the Commissioners performed their difficult task with great credit, 
patience and justice for which they cannot be sufficiently thanked. Their task 
was painful in the extreme, but they did it in the most calm and dignified 
manner. If they occasionally showed some impatience, it was owing to the 
fussiness of the prosecution itself. We emphatically reject the opinion formed 
by the majority of the newspapers that the Commissioners were from the outset 
prejudiced in favour of Mr. Crawford. What better testimony of their freedom 
from prejudice can be given than their verdict on the count of Mr. Crawford’s 
indebtedness. IV. The Bombay Government and Ur. Crawford.—The conduct 
of the Bombay Government in this case was essentially partial. We need not 
bring forward specific instances in support of our charge. Everybody knows 
how Government dealt with the accused in the matter of giving out the 
lames of his accusers or declaring to him the counts on which he was going 
to be tried. The activity of Government in getting up evidence by means, 
lair or foul, is also too well-known to be specially detailed here. Yédavréo 
Sithe gets promotion for his services to Government although the Govern- 
ment prosecutor establishes that he is the sub-agent of Hanmantr4o. Bindurdo 
‘mlatdér has been dismissed the service, simply because, we suspect, he 
d not the brazen-facedness to depose as Government wish. Is this partiality 
t impartiality ? Sir Raymond West’s ill-fated minute, which is so loudly 
‘pptoved and about which songs of praise are being sung by the entire public 
Press, shows unmistakably the animus of Government in the conduct of the 
- In the first place, Sir Raymond had the misfortune to return to duty 
‘or the special purpose of writing this minute. In the second place, the honourable 
Pp r says that the case was not perfectly understood or the evidence appre- 
‘ed by the Commission. The Government Advocate General also, in the opinion 
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of Sir R. West, did not fully understand the bearings of the case. If that wag 

the case, why did not Sir R. West suggest to Government the propriety of secur. 
ing the services of a better man than the Honourable Mr. Latham? Sir Raymon 
West has minutely criticised every case made by the prosecution against My 
Crawford, but he has done so not as a judge but as an advocate. V. Th, 
decision of the Secretary of State for India.—We are periectly satisfied with 
the conduct of the Secretary of State for India in the Crawford case. His Lord. 
ship was placed on the horns of a dilemma, but we are glad that he has given 
his support to the decision of the Commission. He knows the value of and what 
weight to attach toa body like the Commissioners, and his appreciation of their 
labours enhances their reputation in the thorough and patient sifting of the 
mass of evidence they had to deal with. Some newspapers say that His Lord. 
ship desired to please both the Government of Bombay and the Commissioner, 
We say that such a desire on the part of His Lordship does not show itself op 
reading the decision. The severe sentence which has been passed upon Mr, 
Crawford may be due perhaps to the amount of his indebtedness, to the obvious 
want of means at his disposal for paying his creditors and to the consequent natural 
inference that Mr. Crawford borrowed money without the intention of repaying 


it. These circumstances explain the harshness of the Secretary of State’s decision 
in this painful case. 


14. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 6th May, writes :—We 

Tine estate of Gir R. Westin have no desire whatever to criticise in detail the report 

the Crawford case criticised, OL the Crawford Commission and the laborious minute 
of Sir R. West thereon. The more dispassionately 

these two documents are considered, the stronger must become the conviction 
that it would be impossible to find another document more deserving of 
being stigmatized as “an unjudicial denunciation’? than the latter one. We 
may also add that, assuming that the case for the prosecution in respect 
of each and every article of charge under the heading of “ corruption” was 
stated before the Commission as to all details exactly as it is believed to 
have occurred, Mr. Arthur Crawford must be honourably acquitted on the 
graver and more serious charge, as in fact he has been by the Commissioners, whose 
verdict the Secretary of State very properly declined to set aside at the invitation 
of the Bombay Government. Among the twenty-four cases of corruption fully 
gone into before the Commission there is one which according to our judgment, 
whatever view may be taken of it, is absolutely a trumped-up case. The case 
we are alluding to is that in which Mr. Arthur Crawford stood charged with 
having corruptly received Rs. 500 in June 1887 from Mr. Bépuji Mahipat 
Kharkar, then Deputy Assistant to the Commissioner, C. D., in the Alienation 
Department. We have no desire to multiply instances. It is enough to stale 
here briefly that in the face of the evidence available it is difficult to accept the 
conclusions embodied in Sir R. West’s minute. The only wonder is that 9 


eminent a judge as he is known to be should have failed to properly appreciate 
the evidence. 


15. The Gujardt Mitra (78), in its issue of the 5th May, writes _—We 
regret we could not critically go over the comprehensive documents now pub- 


lished in the Crawford case; but we can have no doubt that history will pre 


nounce the Honourable Sir R. West’s minute to be more masterly and far mor 
deserving of the two—the second one being the report of the Commission. 

a mere glance can create such an impression, a full perusal is likely to 
hance our admiration for the scrupulous care and stern justice which the Judi- 
cial member of Council has displayed in reviewing the Commissioners’ report. 
In the latter Mr. Crawford has received the utmost benefits of ‘not provel — 
even going to the extent of honourable acquittal. Sir R. West, with a fuller 
knowledge, has gone behind the scenes and drawn his conclusions from 
enormous mass of suspicions, uncertainties, and inconsistencies. We mvs : 
much lament as any proud civilian would that Mr. Crawford should have bee 
judged by his own peers as one utterly unworthy of holding his cer 
a day longer. But for his ability and popularity the public condemn 

would have been unsparing. 


1i 


16. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 9th May, writes :—With 
iiss oe iii reference to the question of the subsistence allowance 
DA jag ond ae pale eh ae | to Mr. Crawford, the London correspondent of the 
wien Bombay Gazette says: “I am informed that unless 
Jord Reay chooses to grant a subsistence allowance, the late Commissioner will 
not receive any pension.” ‘The wording is as vague as that of the despatch an- 
nouncing Mr. Crawford’s dismissal from the service. If we understand the above 
sentence aright, the question of pension in this matter depends upon the provision 
the local Government may make in the shape of a subsistence allowance. So 
that with the provision of a pension for Mr. Crawford there will be no practical 
difference between one who is innocent and one who is not so. The difference 
between a compassionate allowance and a pension is patent on the very face and 
ought to be no stepping-stone to an allowance to which Mr. Crawford even 
under Lord Cross’s decision can have no right. The grant of a pension in the 
present case will be the obliteration of every landmark between good and bad 
service, and if, as we understand it, a subsistence allowance is to be converted 
into a pension, we ask the local Government to take steps not to allow any such 
thing and thereby destroy the good fruit of all their labours by putting Mr. 
Crawford upon the same level with those who have earned their pension by 
good and honest service. 


17. The Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—It is said that 
Mr. Crawford has applied to Government for a reim- 
The application of Mr. \ursement of the costs incurred by him in defending 


Crawford to Government for pimself before the Commission. In the Cambay case 
a reimbursement of the costs 


incurred by him in his defence the costs of the accused: were reimbursed by the Bombay 
considered a piece of brazen- Government. But the question is, are the two cases 
faced impudence. similar? In the Cambay case the verdict of the local 

authorities was entirely reversed; in this case it has 
been but partially reversed, and again even in reversing the verdict of the Bom- 
bay Government and holding up that of the special Commission on the main 
issues involved, the Secretary of State for India gives a plain hint that in his mind 
there is a moral conviction about the guilt of Mr. Crawford. It wasonly through 
a lucky chance—the ignorance of the Commissioners of local circumstances, of the 
local administrative system and their prejudice against the witnesses in this case 
based upon the guarantee of Government,—that Mr. Crawford escaped being 
convicted of the first thirty-two charges. His demand for costs we consider to 
be an act of brazen-faced impudence, quite in keeping with his behaviour all 
along. He has ruined many sdvkdrs knowingly and wilfully and now wants to 
be reimbursed at the cost of the poor rayat. We hope he will be told to hide 
his head in shame in a remote place and not to trouble Government or the 
public again with his offensive petitions. 3 


18. In alluding to the refusal of the Bombay Government to comply with | 
: the request made by Mr. Crawford through his soli- 
¢ The refusal of the Bombay itors to be allowed the heavy costs incurred by him 
Fsnersgend to allow Mr. in his defence, the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of 
e costs of his de- ‘ : 
fence before the Crawford the 7th May, says:—There can be no question about 
Commission. the justice and propriety of the dismissal of Mr. Craw- 
ford from the service because it was he alone who 
brought the misfortune on himself, but the mode in which he has been deprived 
ls objectionable. The erroneous steps taken by the Bombay Government in 
connection with the enquiry into the charges brought against Mr. Crawford 
ustrate how an officer of Government is ruined ‘completely and what a heavy 
€xpenditure the Government treasury has to defray when he happens to incur the 
‘vere displeasure of the authorities. In Mr. Crawford’s case the treasury had to 
spend upwards of three lakhs of rupees; Mr. Crawford, who was already steeped 
In debt over ears, had to spend a large amount of money in defending himself ; 
much valuable time of several Government officers had to be spent upon the 
Case ; and, worst of all, the incriminated Mdémlatddrs and others, who by their 
©0ol admission of giving bribes stigmatised the service to which they belonged 
“nd made themselves fit to be arraigned as criminals, should continue to draw 
their salaries month after month and should be entitled to draw it in future under 
“guarantee from Government. The indefensible mistakes committed by such a 
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popular Governor as His Excellency Lord Reay are due to His Lordship’s sqp. 
mitting to wrong advice. If Mr. Crawford personally pleads his cause and puts 
the case before the Secretary of State for India in proper light, there is probability 
of Lord Cross allowing him the costs of his defence. ) , 


19. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—* Wha 
tii Ohne sities to do with the Mémlatdars,” is a question still agitat 
1 a. Genaiad ellie. ing the public mind. Mr. Crawford has fallen, anq 
deservedly ; then should not those officials be made to 
share a similar fate for corrupting Mr. Crawford? Sir Raymond West hag 
written a powerful minute, showing, in opposition to the views of the Commis. 
sioners, that the weight of the evidence went to establish the guilt of Mr. Cray. 
ford on the charges of corruption in the same way as on the charge of incurri 
debts within his own official jurisdiction. This appears, as we have already 
pointed out, to be the proper conclusion to be drawn from the evidence. But 
when the legal member of His Excellency the Governor’s Council comes to speak 
upon the culpability of the M4mlatdars, the reader feels that he speaks more like 
an advocate thana judge. The pleading is very vigorous and very able. But 
there appears to be an exaggeration of the virtues of the Brdhman character 
and an evident attempt to make light of its defects—defects great, deplorable, 
and perhaps ineradicable. ‘“ Nervous, acute, and almost preternaturally ap. 
prehensive of danger and disgrace, the official Bréhman of this presidency, 
though a first-rate public servant, usually makes a bad witness. His hesitation 
and apparent fencing with questions arise from a morbid prevision of traps and 
snares ; they are frequently taken for indications of bad faith and create an evil 
impression on those whose liberality is not enlarged by experience.” If Bréh- 
man Officials “ are preternaturally apprehensive of danger and disgrace,” surely 
prevarication and an obstinate fencing with questions are not the means of avoid- 
ing either the one or the other. When a witness deposes to certain statements, 
and when he tries to prop them up in cross-examination with absurd explana- 
tions, evasive answers, and a free use of the potential mood, he must know, acute 
and astute as he is, that he does not save, still less add to his reputation by refusing 
to be frank, honest and straightforward in hisevidence. If Sir Raymond West 
does not dispute “ the inherent frailties of the Native character,’’ it must be 
painfully admitted that there are frailties peculiar to the Native character. 
But the learned exponent of. the case for the Government fails to mention 
that these frailties appear in an exceedingly aggravated form in the Brahman. 
But for their ready aiding and abetting, the wide-spread system of corruption 
would not have come into existence, nor would it have lasted so many yeals. 
They contributed materially to the establishment of “an almost universal moral 
collapse.’ Courage and a high sense of honour were stifled in them by the 
energetic and dominating personality of Mr. Crawford, the Commissioner, says Sit 
Raymond West. Are we to suppose that want of courage and a high sense of 
honour are not among the inherent frailties of the Native character ? If Brahman 
officials did possess courage and a high ‘sense of honour, some of these gentlemen 
might be expected to have shown manly frankness before the Commission. Look 
at Mr. Pendse, a Master of Arts, occupying’an honourable and responsible post 
under one of the Divisional Commissioners. He was the first important witness 
tendered by the prosecution, and evidently it was believed, of course 0 
sincerity, by the prosecution that his evidence would make a deep impression 02 
the mind of the Commission. He appeared in the witness-box armed with 
tabular statements which he had prepared with the object of proving that Mr. 
Crawford was guilty of unjust supersessions and equally unjust ‘promotions 
Mr. Inverarity tore those statements to pieces. We do notenvy Mr. Pendse the 
fiery ordeal which he had to pass through at the hands of that keen lawyé 
for four consecutive days. He made desperate attempts to wriggle out of the 
damaging statements to which he had boldly committed himself; but 7! f 
each endeavour to extricate himself from his woful situation, he got hims 
more and more hopelessly entangled in it. The evidence did indeed henge 
a deep impression on the minds of the Commissioners, but the impression ° 
made was quite the other way. Mr. Pendse’s evidence put Mr. Justice Wilson 
and his colleagues on their guard ; and they afterwards grew so extremely ¢ ies 
_of accepting anything that came from the prosecution that they became rhe 
suspicious of whatever evidence was given against Mr. Crawford. 
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| . , 
collapse of Mr. Pendse tinged their minds, we are afraid, with a deep bias, and 
a3 Sit Raymond West has very truly observed, their conclusions rest on princi- 
les the general adoption of which would make convictions in the case of 
t official delinquents, if not all delinquents, almost hopeless. The case for 
the prosecution, taken as a whole, leads to the almost irresistible conclusion that 
there was corruption and not conspiracy. The Mamlatddrs who have confessed 
to their guilt have all committed a serious offence, to which is attached in each 
individual case a varying degree of culpability. ‘The Government were, perhaps, 
a little too hasty in granting an universal indemnity to all and sundry who came 
forward “ to make a clean breast of it.”” Pledges must be observed; but the 
public safety is the supreme law, as the Roman maxim goes, and accordingly the 
observance of those pledges cannot be made in utter disregard of the purity of 
the administration. It is mere folly or spite that can impute to Government 
any desire to shield the peccant Mamlatdérs qt any cost. Government have 
placed themselves by their promises into a difficult position, though we have no 
doubt they can extricate themselves from it by reducing the givers of bribes to 
positions in which they can have the least opportunities of doing harm to the 
administration or throwing discredit upon it. | 


20. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—The 
poor Mémlatddérs who appeared as witnesses in the Crawford case have suffered 
not a little. They were openly denounced in no measured terms by Anglo- 
Indian opponents of the enquiry, while a coterie of their own countrymen have 
been no less attentive, though in an underhand manner. But we are glad to see 
that the Honourable Sir R. West vindicates them in these words: “ Public 
morality is in fact under a great obligation to these men, who in the face of 
obloquy, personal danger and humiliation have aided in unveiling a nefarious and 
destructive system of corruption.”? They ought no doubt to have abstained from 
any part in that system, but the next best thing in the true interests of the 
country and the Government was that they did admit and aid in unveiling it. 
It is not a little strange that shopkeepers and others who have been figuring as 
frends of equity and pure justice only since this enquiry began did nothing 
to denounce the nefarious practices which well nigh were killing that justice 
they loveso much. If their object, however, be other than what is professed to be, . 
they would only add to the open shame which they might think they would 
have prevented by hushing up the enquiry and suppressing truth. 


21. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay, like Lord Ripon, has succeeded in 
: a of His Excellency winning the hearts of the people in this presidency 
ve age Piaf. — and become known throughout India as the most 
the a sen Government to Cnlightened ruler that Bombay has had for a long 
extend his term of office. time. His unflinching honesty and integrity, his genuine 
sympathy, the independence and simplicity of his 
character, and above all his sincerity and broad statesmanship have excited uni- 
versal admiration. Months ago we suggested the desirability of memorialising 
the Secretary of State for India on the extension of his period of service, and 
we are glad that the Bombay Gazette, which has itself risen in public estimation 
by a just appreciation and recognition of the spirit of Lord Reay’s administra- 
tion, has supported the ardent desire of all classes of the people in that direction. 
e first two years of a new Governor are spent in learning the complexities of the 
administrative system, and it would be a public misfortune if an able, conscientious 
and sympathetic ruler were forced by the rules to retire just when he has acquired 
cient knowledge, experience and confidence to enable him to utilise his con- 
structive statesmanship for the benefit of the people whose affections he has won 
y 4 wise administration of the affairs of his presidency. [The Katser-t-Hind 
(111) of the 5th and the Gujardt Gazette (76) of the 9th May also advise the 
People to memorialize the Home Government to extend His Excellency Lord 
Reay’s term of office. ] 


22. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 4th May, writes :—Our friends of 
el Lahore should take a lesson in humility from the 
Panjgh er eel - bes manner in which the seat on the Chief Court to be 
reecstion to give + to 4 temporarily vacated by Sir M. Plowden is going a- 
oh begging. Several gentlemen have already had the 
CON 13Sem-4, 
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refusal of it, among others Mr. Hart, Chief Judge, Bombay Small Cause Cony 
So the kingdom of Bombay is resolved to maintain its superiority, since a J udge 
of the Small Cause Court in that city does not consider a Judgeship of the 
Panjab Chief Court as a change for the better. Isitnot time, by the way, that. 
Native Judge were found for the Lahore Chief Court? The public expected tha 
Pandit Ramndrdin’s appointment would be a precedent. Every High Court i, 
India has one or more Native Judges. Lately there was a proposal to appoint 
a Native Judge for the Panj4b Chief Court also, but in the end it was shelved 
The thing is so clear that the oversight would be soon rectified if rt were pressed 
upon the attention of Government. 


23. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—The 
7, si lk ies ti separation of the judicial from the executive functions 
ar i i as lauuie : ane. of Government officers is as much calculated to lead the 
tions of Government officers motussil public to a taste of the true freedom of British 
considered necessary and Mr. rule as their combination serves to keep it practically 
Maclean's argument against jonorant of its beneficence. The main objection to this 
m refuted. reform heretofore has been that it would entail addi- 
tional expense ; but the work in both branches has increased and is still increasing 
so much that, unless they are to be allowed to suffer grievously in their perform. 
ance, the change must sooner or later be carried out. As fresh difficulty, however, 
has been raised by Mr. Maclean, M.P., that its adoption would render it impossible 
for Government to collect the revenue the idea might strike one as novel, but it 
is by no means original. It is only a small instance of what Sir J. Stephen 
pleaded for years ago, and it is based on the theory that the Indian subject of Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress obeys her rule simply because by the bayonet which 
he sees underneath the cover of every order proceeding from it, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Maclean infers that the rayat pays the tax because the Mamlatdir 
who demands it has the criminal law in his hands to intimidate him into sub- 
mission, not directly alone—for the tax-gatherer and his superiors have the 
stringent revenue laws to uphold their fiscal powers—but even indirectly as 
Magistrates, who might stretch or abuse their authority in the one line to ensure 
obedience in the other. At least we can see no other meaning in the objection. 
Now, to politicians who reason in this wise and disclaim all moral consideration 
as a basis of British rule over the country it is no use pointing out, as the 
Bombay Gazette does, that in the Native State of Travancore the judicial func- 
tions have been separated from the executive for the last two years, and neither 
its revenue collection nor its administration has come toa standstill. We 
might tell them, however, that not for two years but for two centuries, we 
believe, the practice they object to has existed in this town and island of Bom- 
bay, and we fancy in the other presidency capitals where all sortsof taxes—land 
tax, pension tax, license tax, income tax—and fees have been realised by the Col- 
lector, who has not the slightest magisterial powers ; and what is practicable here 
within our municipal limits would be surely possible beyond them ; and, indeed, 
some of the larger towns in the mofussil already have magisterial work taken 
away from their revenue authorities and no harm has followed. But more than 
all this, the municipal taxes are realised by an agency which is not even connected 
with Government. Mr. Maclean’s objection, therefore, is based on a theoretic 


assumption which is contradicted by plain and practical facts, and thus it 's 
devoid of all force. 


24. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—The case of 
acre the Empress v. Tukdram Tatya, decided by the Bombay 
— Bombay A’bkéri Act Hieh Court on Thursday last, requires, we think, a2 
and the case of Empress v. . > x. ; : Bombay 
Tukardm Tatya. immediate consideration of Section 53 of the 

A'bkadri Act. The accused was arrested while openly 

carrying a quantity of mowra flowers along a public road near Bhiwndl, 4 
was placed before a Magistrate on a charge of having the same in his possess? 
for the purpose of illicit distillation of liquor. There was no evidence whatev 
for the prosecution of any intention to distil liquor. The accused in his defence 
said that he was taking the flowers to feed his cattle with. The Magistrate dis 
believed this, and therefore thought that the clear object of the aceused was 
to distil liquor, and summarily convicted him and fined him Rs. 100. ‘Ther 


was no appeal from a summary conviction, and on an application 
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made on his behalf to the High Court Mr. Justice Scott and Mr. Justice 
Jardine refused to interfere. Under Section 53 of the A’bkiri Act the burden 
of proving innocence was on the accused and the High Court held that a 
istrate might draw the inference of a guilty intention ; and however wrong 
he might be in drawing it the Court would not interfere. Ifthis be the state 
of the law, the sooner it is put an end to the better for the safety of Her 
Majesty’ s subjects. 
25. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 7th May, says:—If the 
Bombay Government had in their resolution on the 
it heaguaty 4 Seas uae report of the working of the Income-tax Department 
ann 1387.88 criticized, im this presidency for 1887-88 added that a poll-tax 
re or , > ; : 
pe should now be levied instead of the income-tax we 
would not have been displeased. The people have become destitute owing to the 
severity exercised by income-tax officers in collecting it, and still the Govern- 
ment indirectly blame them that they either do not properly assess the tax or 
reduce the assessment on appeal without sufficient enquiry. This clearly means 
that they should be more strict and squeeze the people as far as practicable. 
Such a policy is certainly reprehensible. There is nothing more painful than 
that Government should, regardless of the poor condition of the people, incur 
unnecessarily large expenditure and should resolve to squeeze them the more. It 
is not creditable to Government that they should act thus instead of reviving 
the duty on cotton goods imported into India and thereby increase the revenue. 
[The Gujardt Mitrd (78), in its issue of the 5th May, observes that if the 
Bombay Government intend to realize more money from the mofussil as 
income-tax this year than hitherto, as recommended in their resolution on the 
working of the Income-tax Department, the people will have to suffer, and ex- 
presses surprise that Government still hope to increase the amount when some 
persons with small incomes have to pay more income-tax than what is properly 
due and when several who are not liable to it also pay it. The Gujardti (77), 
in its issue of the 5th May, says that the income-tax is very unpopular and so 
when the Government exercise pressure upon their officers to increase the 
amount of the collections therefrom instead of advising them to act with mild- 
ness and amity, the former are to blame for the severity exercised by the income- 
tax collectors. The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the 5th May, remarks 
that credit is due to Mr. Kharsedji Nasarvanji Sirvai, the Income-tax Collector, 
for the satisfactory working of the income-tax in Bombay. | 


26. The Riijyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 7th May, says :—We know 
Mr. P. 8. V. FitzGerald, Acting Second Assistant to 


Complaint against Mr. P. the Political Agent, Kdthidwdr, from the time he was 
S. V. FitzGerald, Acting 


. > in Gohelvdd. We have seen him. hearing the talk 
sm phon ptr aey _— going on in the houses of Vakils by standing near the 
windows late at night. He has become a lord in 
Kathiéwér, and he is given to pleasure, from which he has no time to 
spare and does not dispense justice in time. It is feared that this will give rise 
‘osomething very serious. For some time past a dispute has taken place be- 
tween the Dhrol Darbér and the Sumrds about the possession of some land. 
ough the Bombay Government have issued a resolution in favour of the 
umras it has not yet been enforced. The Dhrol Darbdr harasses these help- 
less men and justice is not to be had from Mr. FitzGerald. What are they to 
to now? Should they starve or draw the sword? The Bombay Government 
ate anxious to arrest outlaws, but they should also be anxious not to give rise to 
Sutlawry, This can be done by ordering a Nawab like Mr. FitzGerald to dis- 
ay Justice speedily. Mr. FitzGerald keeps his subordinates in office till a late 
a 


nd is still unable to do anything. Thisisa strong proof of his high- 
handed conduct. 


27. The same newspaper expresses a wish that an explanation regard- 
ing the complaints recently made by it against Captain 

against Captain Kennedy, Acting Third Assistant to the Political 

ting Third Assis- Agent, Kdthidwar, should be published, complains 


© the Political Agent, . ° ° 
sithiéwér, and Mr. Keshav. against the continuance in office of Mr. Keshavlal 


| Pranji Jad ¢ Pranjivan as Nydyddhish (Judge) of Vasdvad, he 
lead Soe. ° having been pronounced unfit for the post by Colonel 
Phillips, then an Assistant to the Political Agent, in 
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an order No. 678, dated 5th September 1877, and asks whether it is through the 
Captain’s favour or that of his Shirastedér, Mr. Vithalrai, or that of some othe, 
person that he continues to hold it still. The paper quotes from the above. 
- mentioned order No. 678 of Colonel Phillips, and observes :—Colonel Phillipg 

had Mr. Keshavlal removed from the post, the place being given to Mr. Mani. 
shankar. What is the reason then for Mr. Keshavlal re-securing the appoint. 
ment? What can be said about Captain Kennedy allowing such a person ty 
continue in the post? What guarantee is there that Mr. Keshavlal, who i 
known to have done injustice out of animosity, is not still harassing his enemies 3 
Is the favour of the Political Agent or his Shirastedar to be secured for nothing ? 
It is necessary that Government should call for an explanation from Captain 
Kennedy in this matter. We wish that Government should do the needful in 
this matter and save the people of Vasdvad from injustice. 


28. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the lst May, writes :—Mr. M. y. 
Murzban, who will be well remembered in Karéchi op 
Mr. Murzban, Assistant account of his fiery fearlessness in the local municipal 
: istrict Traffic Superinten- ¢ornoration, has approached the Government of India 
ent, North- Western Railway, . cas ; : 
and his petition to theGovern. With a petition which has attracted some attention, 
ment of India. Mr. Murzban is an Assistant District Traffic Superin- 
tendent on the North-Western Railway and has been 
repeatedly overlooked on occasions of promotion, his claims being ignored. 
Against this he appealed to the Director with the result that his promotion was 
stopped for a year. He protested again and was served with three months’ notice 
of termination of service. At Quetta Mr. Murzban assaulted a clerk and this 
gave a good handle to such of his superior officers as wanted to bring him into 
trouble. If the Government of India go into his case with an unprejudiced 
mind it will be perhaps found that his case is really a hard one. Mr. Murzban 
is a young man and has many defects of character as such. He is very hot- 
tempered, too easily provoked, and probably not yet well-trained to the depart- 
mental harness. But the bad treatment he has met with is entirely due to his 
independence of character. There can be no question as to his capacity or 
energy. The Civil and Military Gazette, acting no doubt upon the information 
placed in its hands, has been trying to prejudice Mr. Murzban’s case, but the 
latter would have been better advised if he had not placed himself upon his defence 
in the columns of that paper. If anything, the Lahore paper would have done 
him some service. It would have shown the systematic attempts made to run 
Mr. Murzban down, not only in the department but outside of it. The Govern- 
ment, if they determine to make an inquiry, would not be led away by any 
special pleading. We should be very much pleased if Government could 
for once break through the despotism of departments. We should be glad not 
only for Mr. Murzban’s sake, but because it would be a good precedent and may 
be of help to others who may be placed in the same position. 


29. The Havyak Subodh (144), in its issue of the 7th May, complains 
about the indifference of Government towards the 

_ Complaint regarding the K4narese language and says that it would have beet 
neaperence + Sorenmeet an encouragement to the Kdnarese if Rao Séheb 
guage. R. B. Karandikar had been appointed Acting Reporter 
on the Native Press, as he knows all the languages © 


this presidency and is an able officer. 


30, The Poona Vaibhav (48) of the 8th May complains that thefts are rife 
in Poona in the Sadéshiv and Narayan Peths, am 
remarks that the inefficiency of the police force 18 
apparent from such frequent occurrences and that ™ 
bad lighting arrangements of the local municipality also aid the thieves ” 
effecting their purposes secretly. 


31. The Svadesh Bandhu (136) of Mahudha, in its issue of the 8th May 
complains of the people freely and fearlessly ener ; 

B esate ace sundae ~ ing upon the public roads in that town and of - . 
Ae inaction of the local police. the police patil nor the chief constable stopping then 
draws the attention of Mr. Benjamin Robertson, Assist 


The inefficiency of the 
Poona police. 
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ant Collector and Magistrate, Kaira, to the matter, and adds that these encroach- 
ments are unprecedented in the town. 


32. The Din Mani (78) of Broach, in its issue of the 7th May, says that 

_ some rogues in that town practise sweating of rupees, 

ntoragoee sere ce. that they passed off some sweated rupees on some shroff 

spc neg a there but were detected, that the matter was hushed 

up by some persons taking a bribe, regrets that the police do not attend to it 
and calls upon them to make an enquiry. 


Part II.— Legislation. 


33. The Jdme Jamshed (108) of the 11th May is glad to find that a Bill 

to provide for the proper administration of property 

Bill for the proper adminis- held in trust for charitable purposes is to be shortly 

tration of Ra 2d _— ae, introduced into the Supreme Legislative Council, 

eed charuvabre puxpose® observing that the public has been long demanding the 

soa enactment of such a measure the necessity for which is 

felt both at the presidency towns and in the different districts throughout the 

whole country and the appearance of which will be hailed with joy from all 

quarters, and expresses a hope that the law will be so framed as to avoid 
hurting the feelings of the Native population. 


Part ITIl.—Education. 


34. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 7th May, writes :—Enough 
has, we think, been said of late about the Réjkumér 
“ae - te a bof he College, Rajkot, in successive issues of our paper. 
caiicaed very ‘ofective. We have shown beyond the shadow of a doubt how 
it has fallen short of the object which led to its founda- 
tion. .We only wonder how in face of this unsatisfactory state of things the 
authorities should be content with what imperfect schooling it continues to give. 
It is this which obliges Government from time to time to interfere in State 
matters when such poorly educated Chiefs are at the head of their States. The 
existing imperfections are believed to be due to the total want of requisite 
supervision. Higher education is unknown in it, and the khatpat of the College 
authorities has made it a semi-political department. There exist no settled rules 
to guide their actions, and undue advantage is being taken over minor Chiefs. 
Tutors are forcibly attached to some Kumars by Europeans when it is authorita- 
tively declared that they are a mere useless burden on the States concerned. 
The Principal is too old to devise the necessary reforms and to enforce them. 
An unnecessarily heavy and rotten staff is being maintained to teach a handful 
of Kumars, and the matter goes on unquestioned since a long time. We hope 
Government, which have the highest good of the Kumars at heart, will take 
speedy measures, without regard to any individual interest, for putting the 
College on a secure and satisfactory basis. : 


Part LV.— Railways. 


35. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 6th May, writes :—At the 
last Criminal Sessions of the Bombay High Court, 

mi decision in the Golden among other cases of interest, the Golden Gang cases 
it es of oe Bg - were disposed of. One of the prisoners, Neile, has 
Railway sitet '“* “* heen convicted and sentenced to six years’ hard labour. 
= The two others, Spink and Sterling, have got off. The 
decision is not, we are afraid, likely to be reassuring to the travelling public 
Whom it particularly concerns. The story of organized robbery which the guard 
tile relates shows the scope and extent of the depredations to have been on a 
ps larger scale than could be compassed by one man, and the discharge of 
other two prisoners leaves an impression that the crime has not been purged 
and fully sifted to the core and that some dangerous characters are still abroad. 
ihe hope, however, that the disclosures will put the authorities of the G.I. P. 


way Company on their guard and induce them to take stricter measures 
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for the safety of the goods committed to their charge. The G. I. P. Railway 
Company is particularly noted for its indifference to the comfort: of passengery 
and the present disclosures show that its discipline in regard to its European 
eniployés is very lax. The present management of the Company has a special 
partiality for European and Eurasian employés, however ill-bred, and is special] 
rough onits Native employés, however estimable. Let us hope that the disclosures 
of the Golden Gang cases will teach the Company a lesson and will induce it to 
alter its method of management. 


Part V.— Municipalities. 


36. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 6th May, observes :— 
The evil effects of the erroneous financial policy of the 
Proposed curtailment of Government of India are becoming more glaring day by 
State support to eharitable day. A large portion of the public revenues is frittered 
dispensaries disapproved. away on military expenses and defence works, neglect. 
ing such works as are intimately connected with the 
well-being and prosperity of the people. The educational grant has, in propor. 
tion to the need, been stinted, seriously crippling the spread of education. And 
now an attempt is being made to transfer a portion of the cost of the main- 
tenance of charitable dispensaries to municipal treasuries and local funds, which 
will have in the end to bear the entire cost of these istitutions. The district 
municipalities and local boards are still in their infancy, with a weak financial 
position, and have to perform various important duties that have already 
necessitated an increase in the municipal and local fund taxes. At such a 
time as this the transfer of a portion even of the cost of dispensaries would be 
very crushing to the municipal and local funds. Educational and charitable 
medical institutions concern the vital interests of the people and every civilised 
Government considers its sacred duty to maintain, them from imperial funds, 
while the British Indian Government is, it is to be regretted, trying to get rid 
of them. [The Satyavakta (129) of the 10th and the Surya Prakdsh (84) of the 
4th May take a similar view. | 


87. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—The strike 
of the gdriwdllds in Bombay and its successful issue 
The strike of the Bombay show the strength that lies in union under a well- 
gariwallés and the local ‘ es noma 
municipality. organized combination for defending interests unjustly 
attacked. The hack-drivers had a strong grievance 
against the municipality, which, to add to the burden of heavy taxation under 
which the poor men laboured, demanded the tax in advance. Weare given to 
understand that hack conveyances even in rich London are more lightly taxed 
than in Bombay. Is this becausethe gdriwillds here are better off, or is it because 
Bombay is richer than London, or is it because the municipality here is poor! 
It is for none of these causes, but because the majority of the representatives of 
the ratepayers in the Municipal Corporation are there more for the honour of 
the thing than for watching the interests of their constituents. Were it otherwise 
we would see the numerous vexatious and oppressive taxes under which the poor 


suffer soon removed and the extravagance of the municipality considerably 


restrained. 


88. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 4th May, writes :—Reading 4” 
account of the strike among the gdriwdllds of Bombay we are most impre 
by the fact how little men who call themselves the representatives of sc 
classes in the municipalities know about them. We havea vivid recollection ° 
a municipal election in this city in which a candidate attributed his defeat to the 
votes of the girucdllds being ranged against him. Of course the garivodlls 
are poor and unintelligent, but it is not our experience that they exercise their 
franchise with less intelligence than other people who are expected to understan 
what a right of vote implies. The gdriwdllds may be very despicable, but it oi 
no longer be denied that they are a power in the land. In Bombay they struc 
work for two days and the whole traffic was paralysed, ships were detain 2 
the harbour, and there was something like a strike even on the railways. But t 
municipality, before framing the new rules for collecting license-fees, does ine 
seem to have made any inquiries as to whether these would be acceptable to 
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gdrivdllas or whether there would be any opposition. Even when the men refused 
to pay, the offended dignity of the civic fathers was promptly vindicated by the 

lice, and the prospect of a strike does not appear to have caused any anxiety 
to the municipality. But the mischief was so wide-reaching in its consequences 
that the Municipal Corporation was rudely aroused from the sense of its security 
and dignity and had no other alternative than to confess its error and to eat, the 
humble pie. There are many other municipalities which are in more urgent 
need of such a lesson than the Bombay Municipality, and a little more unani- 
mity among the rate-payers would not fail to have the desired effect. 


$9. The same newspaper, in its issue of the lst May, writes:—We are 
doubtful whether the resolution of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment on the Poona municipal elections is a wise 
ernment of Bombay anent the pronouncement. Government were informed that 
corruption in municipal elec- : ; : 
ons at Poona disapproved.  COrrupt practices were resorted to during the recent 
elections at Poona, and on the strength of this in- 
formation this resolution has been issued. It seems like passing an ex-parte 
judgment. The only information that could reach the Government must have 
been the official information, which is often very far from being infallible. ‘lo 
pronounce judgment publicly upon such evidence does not seem to be in accord- 
ance with the principles of strict justice, and it is no wonder that the remarks 
of Government have caused some excitement in Poona. At every municipal: 
election one hears of corrupt practices more or less, but neither at Poona nor 
anywhere else is there any means of judging how far these reports are true. 
The District Magistrate of one district or some other officer may have stronger 
feelings on such a subject than another officer in a similar position and may 
report more strongly to Government, but that is scarcely any reason why 
Government should publicly rebuke a public body without further inquiries. 
Besides, if there 1s corruption, reams of Government resolutions would not have 
any effect. Since elections have been introduced in India legislation may -also 
follow on the lines of the Corrupt Practices Act in England. That would be the 
only effective restraint on corruption. A Government resolution based on the 


information of some local officer or officers is manifestly unjust and wholly 
ineffective. 


40. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 1st May, writes :—The Bombay 
Government, having in view certain recent occurrences at Poona, have issued a 
resolution on the subject of bribery at municipal elections. It is hoped that 
among a community so intelligent, public opinion will arise against the practice 
that will make legislative interference unnecessary. Certainly, itis a sign of 
advancing intelligence in one direction that it should be found worth while to 
resort to underhand practices at all in the matter of municipal elections; but 
whether that measure of enlightenment will never expand into the higher 
consciousness which the Bombay Government hope for seems more doubtful. 
Unfortunately the most striking characteristic of English civilisation as grafted 
upon the Indian temperament is that apart from individual exceptions it appears 
‘o stimulate the intelligence at the expense of the sense of morality and obliga- 
tion rather than otherwise. | 


41. The Arunodayd (20), in its issue of the 5th May, says :—If our rulers 
i i i really wish that local self-government should suc- 
and its official president. . © Ce@d in India, the sooner they dispense with Collector 
- ---Or=«official presidents the better. Experience has 
often shown that these official presidents are an impediment to the success of the 
scheme nobly introduced by Lord Ripon. An instance as to how these officials 
lave has recentdy occurred at Thina. In the matter of considering the 
iDresentations of the people of Thana as regards the octroi duties the Huzur 
Deputy Collector, who is the president of the local municipality, has acted in a 
most objectionable way. Instead of considering the representations of the 
People in a calm and dignified manner the Hugur Deputy Collector has so far 
“rgotten himself as to force his own views on the municipality in this matter. 
Mn ePer then makes out four points against the official president of the Thana 
inicipality, namely, firstly, at the meeting convened for considering the 
People’s petition it was resolved by a majority of the members of the municipality 
at the ovtroi duties should not be levied, but the president reported to Govern- 


The resolution of the Gov- 
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ment that the matter was not disposed of at the meeting although as a matter of 
fact it was finally disposed of. Secondly, it was resolved by a majority of votes 
that the expenditure of the municipality should be reduced and a committee Was 
therefore appointed to report as to where and how the expenditure was susceptible 
of reduction. The report of this special committee ought to have been accepted 
by the president, but he did not do so and laid the whole matter again befop, 
the municipality. Thirdly, the resolution of the majority that the octroi dutieg 
should not be levied is considered to be illegal by the president, which he hag no 
authority todo. Fourthly, the Huzur Deputy Collector asks Government sanction 
for the imposition of the octroi duties, which it was not necessary to do and which 
is ultra vires. The paper adds :—We cannot sufficiently condemn the obstinate _ 
spirit shown by the official president in this matter. It has compelled us to resort 
to law and landed us in much expense and waste of time and worry. We ho 
the Government will speedily inquire into this matter. Itis not difficult to 
administer the affairs of a small city like Théna. Government should therefore 
not hesitate to appoint non-official presidents who may be able to perform the 
duties of the office of president. 


42. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 9th May, writes :—It is 
much to be regretted that while Surat has suffered 9 

1 bal + a much from devastating fires, there has been a laxity of 
cipality. lookout after cholera. Not only no peremptory steps 
have been taken against its progress, butin fact no satis. 

factory notice has been taken of the cholera cases. Cholera now seems to have 
assumed a very grave aspect. So long as it was confined to detached portions no 
great danger was apprehended, but now it calls for great promptitude from the | 
municipality as well as the police. In the single building of Bdlkrishndji’s 
Mamdir there have been over ten cases of cholera of which three have already 
proved fatal. In the interest of the Vatshnavas we request Mahidrd4] Maganlalji 


to take immediate steps to check the epidemic and to adopt such means as would 


effectually stop its spread outside. We think it also necessary for the public 
safety that the Darshans should be altogether stopped for some days. The 
Government authorities ought to stop them in case the people do not do so of 
their own accord. It is disgraceful to the municipality that it sould not have 
yet turned its attention to the large khdlkuwa (underground cess-pool) behind 
the Mandir. [The Surya Prakdsh (84), in its issue of the 4th May, says that 
though about 400 deaths have occurred from cholera in Surat during March 
and April last the municipality has not taken prompt measures to check it, that 
it has even given up using disinfecting powder, that it is necessary that another 
doctor be appointed by the municipality to treat cholera patients, and that the 


Government authorities ought also to do the needful in the matter. | 


43. The Kdthidwir Times (81), in its issue of the 8th May, writes :—The 
appointment of a municipal committee in Rajkot 1s 
Bie epee oF 2 ae a veritable mark of progress in this province. ‘The 
pais lle a” eommittee held its preliminary meeting on Monday 
last, when all the members except two were present. 
Judging from the way in which several important questions were dis¢ 
and dealt with we can safely conclude that the. Rajkot Municipality will prove 
a very useful institution. It is pleasing to notice that the committee began 
its work in right earnest. The resolution that the president should write 
to the Political Agent to expedite the plans and estimates of the pro 
water-works will be much appreciated by the public, as it shows that now the 
problem of a permanent source of water-supply in the civil station will be 
practically. 7 


44. The Pheniz (3), in its issue of the Ist May, writes:—The two 4P 

_ pointments proposed by the Kardchi Municipality 3° 

a Pike K wich Mani. kno the public. There isa third one to be addet 

pra Ag ; eee It is proposed to have an auditor on Rs. 300 @ month. 

Thus three new appointments are proposed 10 

created ; a health officer on Rs. 350 a month, an auditor on Rs. 300 a month, 
and a superintendent of gardens on Rs. 150 a month besides an allowance- 

the income of the municipality so largely increased as to justify such @ heavy 
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giditional cost in the keeping of accounts? The present ratio of the cost of the 
establishment to the income js about 50 per cent. The rate at which new ap- 

intments are being created, without any one knowing whether they are wanted 
or not, bids fair to swallow up the greater part of the income. One might 
reasonably hope that the percentage of the cost of the establishment would not 
he allowed to go beyond a certain maximum limit, but that is about the last 
thing which occurs to the Karichi Municipality. Whatever else may be said 
of them, there can be searcely any doubt that the periodical distribution of 
patronage serves as a powerful stimulant to the much-lauded public spirit and 
intelligence of our munieipal commissioners. 


45. The same newspaper writes :—Unless it is intended to perpetuate a 
public scandal, Diwan Séhijram must be relieved of 
Diwin Séhijrém combin- his duties as Secretary of the Shikdérpur Municipality 
ng in himself four duties end without any delay. That the same officer should be 
‘in of his duties as Recreheny, Town Magistrate, Income-tax Collector, Chairman of 
Shikarpur Municipality. the Municipal Managing Committee, and Secretary to 
the Municipality is an instance of palpable inequity 
which carries its own condemnation. But consideration for the energy of a single 
man demands that Mr. Sahijr4m should not be made to do the work of four. 
He is not at all responsible for the position in which he has been placed and we 
have never received any complaint against him, but in the name of equity and 
humanity we earnestly ask that he may be relieved from his present embar- 
rassing position as he is unequal to the extra work he has to do and as his 
different duties conflict with one another. 


46. A correspendent of the Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 1st May, 
oe writes :—A few days ago there appeared a paragraph 
ee ee = mera - in the Phenix referring to the measure which the 
malty disapproved. ~ -‘maunicipality of the ancient town of Tatta was con- 
templating of imposing a house-tax on the people, in 
a town where in many cases owners of houses would be only too thankful to 
tenants who would occupy them. But there is also another measure in con- 
templation by the city fathers, which though looked at from the point of view 
of hard profit and loss, is altogether inexcusable. I allude to the step which the 
municipality is about to take of stopping the two or three scholarships of the 
value of Rs. 6 each conferred upon poor Tatta students who proceed to 
Karachi to complete their school education after passing the fifth standard in 
the local Anglo-Vernacular School. It speaks very unfavourably for the good 
sense of the municipality to apply its shears of retrenchment to education when 
other municipalities in this province are opening their purses liberally for it. 
lt is notorious that the people of Tatta do not yet thoroughly appreciate the 
benefits of education, and in the light of this fact the contemplated step of the 
municipality is not only a retrograde movement, but suicidal in its conse- 
quences. I hope, therefore, that in the interests of such a commendable object 
a3 the spread of education amongst backward communities you will throw the 
weight of your powerfyl yoice on the side of the poor students of Tatta. 


Part V1.—WNative States. 


47. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 5th May, writes :—It is 
well-known that before leaving India Lord Dufferin, 

Prag ® scheme for the utiliza- in a speech at Patiala, gave the Indian public what 
States pad —— ar Pie may be called the crude basis of a scheme for the 
commented a erence utilization of the offers of Native States made when 
| the north-western frontier was threatened with a 

further advance of the Russian army in the direction of Herat and Kandahar, 
though the threatened danger like all others of its kind has passed away and to 
“i appearance there is nothing to fear from in the north. The offers of the 
tive States did not escape attention, but after mature deliberation, both 
Mer and in England, took shape and the Goveynment of India deputed Major 


to examine the question of such utilization by a personal inspection of the 


yes of the States. Major Mellis seems to have visited almost all the Rajput 
= » and those in the Panjdb, and is now said to be in Kashmir studying the 
ve question. Lord Dufferin has given the scheme a shape and it will now rest 


vith Hig Excellency Lord Lansd ‘fect 1 detail 
nsdowne to mature and perfect it. Its details are not 
Kuown, but, we ballors) only a certain proportion of the States’ armies is to be dis» 
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ciplined after the British model and called upon for service when rr. 
Already some of the Native Princes have taken advantage of the ex- Viceroy’, 
Chiefs have shown unswerving loyalty in-this matter, but the hdiligaes 
power has been to a certain extent unnecessarily reticent. Moreover, some 
unnecessary uneasiness has been caused in some quarters owing to the Govern. 
ment selection of the Princes of-the north alone im this connection. Perhaps 
the selection may be intended to encourage a spirit of honourable rivalry jp 
those to whom Government have not applied for such help. It appears that the 
scheme is being developed. Recently the Commander-im-Chief of India, while 
on a visit to Jodhpore, gave expression to these feelings in regard to the samo 
question. Though Sir Roberts could not go beyond the conventionalities of poli. 
tical reticence, there is a ring of significant determination about his expressions 
that forces on the conviction that the actual formation of army corps of Native 
States’ armies is not fardistant. How the armies are to be officered, whether they 
are to be actually absorbed in the British standing army, or, while belonging to 
the respective States, are to be called upon when required to join the British 
army, are questions which His Excellency did not condescend to go into. Weare 
persuaded to think that the Commander-in-Chief would have done well to break 
through the stiffness of official etiquette and take into confidence the Jodhpore 
Mahéardja as a representative Rajput who is so vitally concerned in the question. 
Though sincerely admiring the spirit in which His Excellency complimented 
the Rathores for their gallantry as soldiers, we cannot but regret that the 
formal compliment was but a hollow consolation to brave hearts. The study of 
Todd’s Rajasthén will tell any one who cares to read those useful volumes 
seriously that as to bravery the Rajputs, be they Rathores or others, are second 
to none in any country in the world, but their bravery, without a wide field for 
its use, makes its possessor a mere mockery—nay, the very sink of death—and 
often shoots out into directions that invariably prove mischievous. During the last 
Afghan war the troops of the Panj4b Chiefs were used for garrison purposes on the 
frontiers, and though garrison duties by themselves may be an acknowledgment 
of their capacity for military work, to brave people like the Rajputs, these duties 
were but the inadequate recognition of their ambition. What we would advocate 
is the despatch of these soldiers to the very field of action to prove what stuff there 
isin them. Wherever they have gone they have returned with glory, and there 
is no doubt as to their capacity to fight the Cossack as nobly as they did the Afghan 
or the Egyptian lately. To make the States’ armies a living reality, what is most 
urgently wanted is the establishment of military schoolsin the provinces with 4 
small military college at their head. We do not wish to advocate any wild 
scheme ; it has the sanction of a British Commander in this country. And 
a scheme for the organization of the States’ armies involves the question of 
officers which can be solved without detriment to the sovereign rights of the 
princes by officering their armies with officers from the States themselves. The 
feasibility of the question of throwing open the military service to scions of the 
nobility has been admitted on all hands, though it has never been given a prat- 
tical turn. To them the duties of an administration are drudgery, and not com- 
petent to gratify their military ambition. It is for the training of these men 
that an Indian Sandhurst is so much needed, its utility having been already 
recognised. If we are not mistaken, a scheme to that effect had been before 
the military authorities, but what tarn it has taken we do not know. We know 
that while still the Covenanted Civil Service of India is practically a close servi 
to the people of this country, it is quite impossible to expect the military service 
to be thrown open to them. Be that as it may, the question of the utilization 
of the Native States’ armies does involve the question of the establishment of a 
military college we have adverted to above. We hope that when this question 


of the Native States’ armies is before His Excellency the Viceroy, he will g 
due consideration to this subject also. 


48. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 5th May, writes ae 
5 | deficit of nearly one-fourth of a kror of rupees 2 ’ 
The deficit in the Hyder- hudget of the State of Hyderabad, the revenues 


abad budget and the thought- . hic 
lessness of the pecuniary offer which average only three krors a year and w 


os ae e t 
made to the Government by not concern itself with public works of a perme 
His Highness the Nizdm. character or reproductive nature, is a serious occ 

rence, of which the only relieving feature is 118 frou) 
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,vowal and wise publication. It also shows, as a contemporary has well observ- 
ed, the extreme thoughtlessness of the offer of a pecuniary contribution which 
His Highness the Nizam was induced to make to the Government of India the 
year before the last. Such a proposal was not called for by any sense of duty and 
ought to have been repressed by a sense of propriety ; and it was no wonder that 
Lord Dufferin declined it with a grace his suavity could command. But we think 
a little frankness of expression on His Lordship’s part would have been suitable 
and would have proved more instructive as a guide to the Native Princes generally. 
Our Princes have their treaty obligations towards the paramount power, and 
these they cannot too faithfully carry out.and adhere to; and further, in times 
of internal disorder or foreign invasion they are bound to aid and co-operate with 
‘t to the utmost of their resources. But outside those limits their help to Gov- 
ernment must be moral and not material in any shape, which latter they in 
justice are bound to reserve for the benefit of the toilers in their dominions—and 
which, indeed, is the chief happiness of the subjects of the Native States. 
Neither therefore the Native Princes nor the British political officers, who set 
any value on their right relations with the Supreme Government, ought to 
countenance in any shape such a course as that involved in the Nizém’s offer to 
the Government of India. Nor can all the treasures of all the Native States help 
torelieve its pecuniary wants except for a time. The financial difficulties 
of the Government of India are simply co-extensive with its expanding empire, 
and the former can be effectually met only by the power which controls the 
latter—the Government in England. For any Native Prince to try to dabble 
with them is both futile and improper. It has not even a decent look. 


49. The Kdthidwdr Times (87), in its issue of the 5th May, refers to the 
present state of affairs at Indore and says :—It is time 
The affairs at Indore and a that the relations of the feudatory States of India with 


suggestion that a scheme of the British Government should be distinctly defined 
constitutional government for | 


Native States may be pro- 2resh, as some of them under the false impression that 
pounded and enforced. they are independent chiefs and amenable to no 

authority foolishly seem to commit endless zw/wm upon 
their relatives and subjects at the instigation of selfish and rascally Kamdars. It is 
a lamentable fact that the principles which should guide the Native administra- 
tions have never been formally enunciated in any one State paper and the chiefs 
have never been told to adopt a distinctly specified line of policy. The chiefs, 
save a few honourable exceptions, appear to be utterly unfit to rule. They leave 
the management of their States to designing men and plunge themselves head- 
long into the abyss of indolence and vice, where they remain till they find that 
their sanads are cancelled and their rules are at an end. It was, we believe, 
Lord Dufferin who said that all the territories of the Native Princes and chiefs 
were governed despotically, though there existed varieties in their constitutional 
arrangements. This is undeniably true. Good and sensible people would certainly 
prefer the law-regulated rule of the British Government to the arbitrary admi- 
ustration of Native chiefs. Can we not change thisall? Most decidedly. Bya 
change in the form of government all these obliquities could be obviated. We 
must remove cringing courtiers and pig-headed advisers who play on the chiefs’ 
weaknesses and encourage every vice in them. The internal administration of 
the States must undergo a thorough overhauling. Despotic rules can only give 
Way to law-regulatefl rules by the adoption of constitutional governments in 
Native States such as the Council of Administration introduced into his State by 
the Bhavnagar Darbar. A scheme for constitutional government for Native 
States should be forthwith propounded and the chiefs asked to adopt it. Unless 
ind until this is done and the personal caprices of rulers and Kdmdérs are 
checked, Native States are not likely to cast off the skin of anarchy. 


50. The Suryodayd (63), in its issue of the 6th May, writes :—We often 
cs criticise the practice of our rulers in carrying on the 
the Native pr MPrcctcrstae f work of government from the hills and we are joined 
isapproved, ©” by some sensible Anglo-Indian newspapers in our 
condemnation of this practice. But we are extremely 

ree to see that Government do not find it possible and convenient to work on 
oo Plains. The practice instead of being abandoned is being continually 
mr tren and it has set a bad example to our Native rulers and chiefs, many of 
M now leave their charges to their officials and enjoy the cool breezes of 
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Mahdbaleshvar or the Neilghiris without regard to the welfare or wants of the 
people over whom they rule and with whose hard-saved money they dea] go 
liberally. It is time our Native Réjas and chiefs know their duties towanjs 


their people well and discontinue their pleasure-trips bought at the cost of 
immense money and the serious inconvenience of many millions of people. 


51. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 7th May, gives a further 
. instalment of the petition prepared by its editor and 
P Reon re Alii Dy ", proprietor for presentation to His Excellency Lord 
petition prepared by the editor Reay on behalf of the people and Native Princes of 
and proprietor of the Raéjya- Kathidwar, takes the Government Political Depart- 
7 a aoe tak ment in hand, says that the Political Agents, the 
Rie “<n ae Karbharis of Native States, and the education im. 
: parted to the Princes in the Rajkumar College are the 
sources of the latter’s misconduct, helplessness and incapacity, requests Govern- 
ment to give better instruction to the Princes in the Rajkumar College, and 
quotes Colonel Osborne on the conduct of the Political Agent and the Kérbharis. 
in support of its views. It adds that it is necessary that Government should 
order an enquiry into the working of the Political Department as the Politica] 
Agents themselves are steeped in vices and as they, through the Karbharis thrust 
on Native States by them, purposely lead the Princes to a vicious course in 
order that nobody may complain against them, that such a course is doubly 
beneficial to the Political Agents, as the Princes cannot raise their heads against 
them and as they can fulfil their object by keeping the Princes under their 
pressure, and that the selfish conduct of the Political Department is a cause of 
the setting up of false heirs by the Native Princes. 


52. ‘The same newspaper writes :—A Rajput talukddr of a petty girds in 
Ha4lér is about to be deprived of his powers on the 

Contemplated deprivation charge of mismanagement, as two dead bodies were 
C ‘l a 7 a found near the borders of one of his villages. If this 
po eee ean be called mismanagement and if it be just to 
| deprive the télukdar of his powers for it, why did not 

the authorities take notice of the serious want of management at Rajkot last year 
when the sepoy Kélukhan ran amuck and killed ten persons and injured others 
in broad daylight, Colonel Wodehouse being Acting Political Agent at the time ? 
What is to be thought of charges being thus preferred against poor tdlukdars? 
Is not this “ political justice ’ in K4thidwar? Can the thief fine the Magistrate 


53. The same newspaper says :—The Honourable Mr. Richey has used 
| his influence in getting a member of the family of 
The Honourable Mr. Richey Mr. Maganbhdi Hathibhdi of Ahmedabad, which he 
i oe be knew while he was Collector of that town, appointed 
Hathibhdi’s family = tutor tutor to a Prince of a petty téluka in Kathiawar 
to a petty télukdér in K4é- managed by Government, on a salary of Rs. 110 per 
thiawar. mensem. This man helps the officers in harassing 
the royal family, with which they are at enmity. Is 
it just that the Political Agency should thus waste money because it has’ the 
treasury of the tdéluka in question under its charge? How very likely it 8 
that great injustice would be done by the Honourable Mr. Richey using bis 
influence in Kathidwdér against the taluka! Cannot the Honourable Mr. 
Richey get this Ahmedabadi appointed somewhere else? Could he not have 
secured a post for him ina large State? We do not approve of Mr. Richey’ 
action in the matter, and hope that a just man like him will not delay = 
recting this mistake. The rotten Political Department in Kathidwar and a 
Bombay Government allow such mismanagement to continue. Where 


the pride of justice entertained hy Euraqpeans gone? _ | 

GOVIND B. LAGHATE, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Pros: 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
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Part I.—Polvtecs and the Public Admumistration. 


1. In alluding to the report that the Home authorities favour the creation 
of an Excise Commissioner with the Government of 
The proposed appointment India to regulate the 4bk4ri policy, the Jdme Jamshed 
of an Excise hen (108), in its issue of the 15th May, says :—There are 
with the Governmenso™® already too many highly-paid offices in India and there 
disapproved. - Oe Sins : i ‘ 
is no need whatever of an Excise Commissioner with 
the Supreme Government. The Commissioner is certain to increase the abkari 
revenue in order to show thé necessity for keeping up his office. The reform 
much needed in the present abkari policy is the declaration that an increase 
of the A4bkéri revenue is not sought, that the consumption of spirituous drinks 
should be lessened at all sacrifices, that toddy should be freed from all restraints 
as its Wide consumption is sure to lessen the use of liquor, that no unnecessary 
restraints should be imposed on pure cowmtry liquor, and that due caution | 
should be exercised to prevent the importation of inferior spirituous drinks 
from the continent of Europe. If proper measures to bring about the above- 
described results are taken, no fear need be entertained of the vice of intoxi- 
cation increasing in India. 


2. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—For 
the good fortune of the Indian Government, Mr. 

Mr. Smith, M. P.’s motion Samuel Smith’s motion condemning its opium mono- 
song = se. Govern, Poly does not meet with the same success as did that 
wy i oe ai wm for the abkari system. The shutting of this source of 
ait revenue would mean a loss of eight or nine krors of 

rupees annually, which the Government cannot well forego in its present 
financial state on merely sentimental grounds without bringing itself on the 
verge of bankruptcy and utter collapse. Though of late years there has been 
an incessant falling off in this revenue on account of a decrease of the traffic and 
the growing liking for indigenous drug among the Chinese, the sacrifice of the 
revenue in question, which is a tax on the national vice of China, must: be preceded. 
by the needful remedial processes to recoup the Indian treasury. And this it 
would be found very difficult to do, inasmuch as we have seen the Government 
taxing its wisdom to the utmost to raise money from whatever sources possible 
but hardly able to make both ends of the budget meet. No one would rebuke 
the Indian Government if, acting on the old saw that everything is justand fair 
in politics as in love, it may not consider its duty to teach the Chinese lessons in 
morality. It would certainly be an international scandal if adhering to the 
terms of the Treaty of Tilen-Toin, the British Government, asit twice did before, 
90 to war with China, in the event of the latter’s refusal to receive the Indian 
drug into its territory as conducing to. spoil the morals of its people. But surely 
those days have gone by. China is now able to hold its own and no repetition of 
the wars of 1842 and 1800 needs be feared. Then leaving China to deal with its 
people and their vices, the Indian Government might not abolish the opium 
duties, but look to a very heavy reduction in the revenue with much apprehen- 
‘ion and devisé means by which perplexities may be removed. [A few other 
papers also express satisfaction at the failure of Mr. Smith’s motion in connection 
with the Indian opium revenue. The Kaiser-i-Hind (111), in its issue of the 
12th May, adds that it is to be regretted that Mr. Smith, M.P., should have 
‘ombined his motion for the re-imposition of the Indian import cotton duties with 
that disapproving of the Indian opium trade, and hopes that Messrs. Smith, Caine, 
radlauch and other Members of Parliament, who take an interest in Indian 


affairs, will again bring forward a motion regarding the revival of the import 
‘otton duties. } 


3. In noticing the account given by Sir Charles Dilke in the Fortnightly Re- 
oa a ca view of the state of the defences on the Indian frontier, 
lnlin defence-worke. «the Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issueof 13th May, says:— 
bs The account is one-sided and must of necessity be fill 
 maccuracies. Sir Charles Dilke is perfectly satisfied, it appears, with the 
ent condition of the frontier defences and sees no imperfection in the 
Tangements made by the Government of India to ward off possible dangers 
"um that side. We are of opinion that Sir Charles Dilke has not examined the 
CON 245—9 ’ 
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matter of Indian defences in a thorough manner but has relied on the statement, 
and information placed at his disposal by Sir Frederick Roberts and his officey,, 
Much of Sir C. Dilke’s time was taken up by the ordinary conventionalities of §;, 
F. Robert’s hospitality. He had in consequence very little time to examine the 
other side of the question, viz., the side which Afghanistan presents to a critica] 
observer of frontier questions. The ruler of that country has kept a silence 
which is very puzzling. There is no doubt tranquillity outside, but what ig 
brewing inside nobody has the least idea of. What Abdul Rahman’s 1) 
intentions are, there is no means of ascertaining. ‘The practice of appointing 
an Ambassador at his Court has been discontinued s*nce 1871, and in consequence 
thereof the Government of India must be finding it, very difficult to know the 
true state of affairs. Sir Charles Dilke’s optimistic views in relation to the 
impregnability of the Indian frontier must not therefore be taken as gospel by 
the authorities concerned; but the true state of affairs in Afghanistan should be 
first ascertained, a treaty defining tlhe relations of the two powers be concluded, 
‘and the question of defences be settled by the two parties concerned. _ 


4. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 8th May, writes :—Dhulipsino’s 
letter to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, demanding 
Dhulipsing’s letter to Her the restoration of the Koh-i-noor diamond, is mere mad. 
ge the Queen “a ness. Dhulipsing hopes to win back his kingdom, but 
Meni asonenr ae freak of even that would not help him in getting the diamond 
madness. back, for while to regain the Panjab he would have to 
conquer that province only, he could not get the 
Koh-i-noor without conquering England, and that vision could not have entered 
his wildest dreams. Dhulipsing is more to be pitied than anything else, because 
it is quite clear that his mind is unhinged and his pecuniary and other difficulties 
have made him desperate. Fed with false hopes and vague dreams of ambition, 
he left England and has been a homeless wanderer ever since. The more 
desperate and reckless he grows the less dangerous he will become, and from his 
latest freak it is evident that he never fully realised the magnitude of the enter- 
prise that he undertook when he went over to Russia and declared himself an 
open enemy of England. 


5. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 12th May, gives a translation in 
full of Dhulipsing’s letter to Her Majesty the Queen 
Dhulipsing’s letter to Her demanding the restoration to him of the diamond 


Majesty the Queen demand- XK oh-i-noor, as it thinks it worth reading, and prefaces 
ing the restoration of the 


oh ieee wk ble oleae it as follows :—The condition to which Dhulipsing, 
ill-treatment by the Salisbury the unfortunate son of the renowned Sikh Maharaja 
Ministry. Ranjitsing of the Panjiéb, has been reduced 1s 

certainly very distressing. Forsaking the friendship 
of the British Government, Dhulipsing has taken refuge under the Russians. 
It is true that he has not done very well in so doing, but it must be 
borne in mind that he has done so merely out of wrath at the rudeness and 
low conduct displayed by the Government of Lord Salisbury towards this unfor- 
tunate prince. Hence very great blame attaches to the Government of Lord 
_ Salisbury for bringing him to his present condition of taking offence at the 
British Government. Mahdrdaja Dhulipsing was, without any fault of his, deprived 
of his kingdom of the Panjab in his infancy along with all his treasure by the 
Government. The world-renowned diamond Koh-i-noor of Mahdraja Ranjitsing; 
which now adorns the diadem of the Empress Victoria, formed a part of the 
treasure. Mahardja Dhulipsing now naturally feels much for the loss of this 


diamond which belonged to him, and hence he has sent the following letter t0 
Her Majesty to regain it from her. 


6. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 14th May, says:—lt 8 — 
ean ae very gratifying that the Wheat Conference held by the 
sone eat Vonverence he’ Secretary of State for India has come to no definite 
y the Secretary of State for ety ‘heat 
India. conclusion. If any law were passed in regard to ¥ 
it would be as disappointing as was the late Cotto! 
Frauds Act. The law would fix the limit up to which the mixture of rubbish wo 
be permissible in a quantity of wheat, but it would be almost impossible for the 
farmer and the trader to ascertain that the limit was not exceeded, and the = 
would be an instrument of oppression with Government officials. It would 
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giscreet therefore to give up all idea of passing a law about the mixture of 
rubbish with wheat. ) 


7, Referring to a telegram received from England to the effect that the 
Famine Insurance Fund should be re-established, the 
Shubh Suchak (61), in its issue of the 10th May, 
writes :—The Government of India’s erroneous policy 
has swallowed up the enormous sum of rupees one kror and a half set apart as a 
Famine Insurance Fund. What better evidence of the utterly rotten state of the 
Indian Exchequer can be found than this utilisation of a fund set apart for a dif- 
ferent purpose ? Nothing can be more mean than to break promises solemnly given 
or to misappropriate money for purposes for which it was not only not intended 
to be applied, but solemnly enjoined not to be used. If Government wish to 
improve the financial condition of the Indian Empire there is one remedy, and 
that is that the budget should be submitted to the scrutiny of the representatives 
of the people of this country. The instructions of the Secretary of State for 
India as given in the telegram appear to us to have no meaning, as there is no 
possibility of the Famine Insurance Fund being re-established, the means for the 
same being wanting. 


8. The Rast Goftir (82), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—We do not 
A — think we are wrong in saying that, asa community, the 
Pecy ae oon *"” _Pérsis have never joined the Indian National Congress. 
Ae A few of their prominent members have attended the 
annual political festival, but they did not go there as the representatives of their 
race. The general attitude of the Pdrsis towards the Congress is that of watchful- 
ness, sympathetic watchfulness, it may be,and now that the next meeting is to be 
held ina city where Zoroastrians do congregate most,the question is debated among 
them as to whether, as a body, they should cast in their lot definitely with the 
Hindus and those of the Mahomedans who have joined the movement. The feeling 
onthe subject which is gaining ground in the community is expressed with toler- 
able accuracy by Dr. Kaikhoshru R. Vicajee in a letter addressed by him to the 
Congress Reception Committee. He does not follow Sir Syed Ahmed and his 
class in offering an irrational opposition to the Congress. The Congress is not 
an evil thing in itself, and its principle cannot be objected to. But he 
advises his co-religionists to abstain from taking an active part in the political 
propaganda, because the Parsis are by race, religion, habits, manners and feelings 
s0 far remoyed from the millions of India that were they, as a body, to ally 
themselves politically with Hindus and Musalmdns they would be courting a 
nsk in the near future the consequences of which it is not difficult to foresee. 
What those consequences would be, Dr. Vicajee has omitted to mention. But 
even without apprehending any serious disaster the question requires to be very 
earnestly and carefully considered, as to whether the Parsis should give their 
active support to the movement. It cannot be denied that the Congress has not, 
yet passed. beyond an experimental stage. It cannot be foreseen whether the 
movement will always continue to be directed towards the ventilation of just 
stievances and the expression of reasonable aspirations. It is also a question 
of the utmost importance how far the Parsis can coalesce with the other nation- 
alities on the ground of identity of interests, circumstances and feelings. 


J. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 16th May, writes :—The 
wonderful discovery of a Bombay contemporary that as a community the Parsis 
have never joined the Indian National Congress must have come as a shock to its 
readers. Its contention that though a few of their prominent men have joined the 

ongress they did not go there as the representatives of their race presupposes re- 
presentation as understood in England and other countries, which the Congress 
NOES not at all pretend to lay aclaim to. The representation on the Congress of 
{lous nationalities and races is a crude one such as in the present stage of 
"dian progress is possible. Looking to this stage of imperfect development of 
ihe principle of representation, the members of the Congress have not the un- 
“isdom of calling themselves the representatives of the people, but they call 
lemselves merely delegates sent by different public bodies and chosen in public 
ae held at different places. They generally being leading men in the 
of otis to which they belong, their views might be taken to be the views 
the bulk of their co-religionists. Keeping this fact in mind one could at a 


Revival of the Famine In- 
surance Fund disapproved. 
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glance know, if he take the trouble to refer to the Congress reports and find out 
the names of the Parsi delegates, that the contention of our contemporary ig 
simply absurd. Again, the general attitude of the Pdrsis towards the Congress jg 
not of watchfulness as he says, but, we contend, is of active co-operation. If oy 
contemporary reconsiders the matter, setting aside his prejudice and race-interest, 
he will find that the standing aloof and the attitude of watchfulness adopted by 
his community are expressions having no real meaning. To say that the Parsis 
do not take any part in the general progress of the country is a libel against the 
whole race and would stamp it as unworthy of the general civilization adopted 
of the Europeans. Yet Dr. Vicajee, whose letter to the Bombay Reception 
Committee was the occasion of our contemporary’s remarks, advises his eo- 
religionists to abstain from taking an active part in the Congress movement 
because they are by race, religion, habits, manners and feelings so far removed 
from the millions of India that were they as a body to ally themselves with 
Hindus and Musalmins they would be courting a risk in the near future, the 
consequences of which it is not difficult to foresee, though he confesses that the 
Congress is not an evil thing in itself nor can its principle be objected to. The 
gist of Dr. Vicajee’s letter is that the Parsis should remain aloof, for it is their 
interest to do so. Our contemporary seems to be at one with Dr. Vicajee 
on this point. If to join the Congress at its experimental stage requires from 
the Parsi community a great deal of circumspection and foresight, as the 
Rdst Goftdr says, we conceive it would tax its pride and self-respect much 
more when it would join it after the practical stage has been reached and the 
day is won. It is a very dangerous practicé once to advise the Parsis to claim 
to be natives of India and at another time to forego any title to it, as it suits 
their convenience. The policy. of the bat in the fable, if adopted by the Parsis, 
is sure to bring them to grief. They would neither be loved of the ruled and 
favoured of the rulers. Mr. Murzban, who appeared ambitious of being a Parsi 
Sir Ahmed, has learnt that lesson to his cost. Supposing for a moment this 
dangerous advice adopted and acted upon the secession of the Parsis from the 
Congress would not appreciably affect its councils. Though the race is a very 
influential and energetic one it would suffer on account of its paucity of 
numbers. It cannot maintain its separate political entity unless it merge into 
the general population and be led or take the lead as the case may be. [If the 
duration of one thousand years that has elapsed between the landing of the 
Parsis at Sanjin and the present day has not made their interests identical with 
those of others and, strange to say, not made them natives of the land, to their 
minds at least, we do not see when their interests will be identical and they 
become natives of India. Racial antipathies may exist, which put themselves 
in evidence on occasions. But in which country do we not find the same state 
of things? Such antipathies do exist in Austria-Hungary, in Canada, and 
even in England, where the English, the Scots, the Irish and the Welsh con- 
gregate, yet the people there work in harmony. So then racial antipathies 
cannot stand as a plea for a separation of the Pérsis from the general movement. 
On the whole, we see, and the good sense of all wavering Parsi minds will make 
it visible, that the advice tendered to them of standing aloof from the Congress 1s 
a very dangerous one to their self-interest and to their racial pride. 


10. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 13th May, writes :—Possibly 

we shall soon hear the last of the Crawford case. 

ae ae. Reman a: Mr. A. Baumann, Member for Peckham, has given notice 

a of a motion that the conduct of the Bombay “over: 

ment in respect to the trial of Mr. Crawford has been 

unfair and vindictive and calls for the censure of the House of Commons. ; 

know there is not the faintest possibility of such a motion being carried. Wha 

interest this Honourable Member for Peckham has in thjs affair cannot be coD) rs 

tured. It may be that this gentleman is only, as the Bombay Gazette ic gm 
another Sathe, a disinterested ‘friend of equity and even-handed justice, P 

forward by designing persons working from behind. Lord Cross has 4 vel 


expressed his appreciation of the conduct of the Bombay Government 12 


inquiry. The Ministry is thus bound to support His Excellency Lord Reay, aud 


that means also the support of almost the whole rank and file of the Unionist p 


And, as for the Gladstonians and the Parnellites, we need have no fears 0? their 
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gore. “Their hostility to official malpractices is too thorough to let them play 
‘nto the hands of those whose interest it is to cover such practices. We thus 
think that the motion will either be withdrawn or if pressed to a division 
be ignominiously rejected. The highest authority in the Empire will then have 

ronounced its verdict on the conduct of the Bombay Government and a melan- 
choly chapter in the history of our Presidency will thus come to a close. [The 
Gujardti (77 ) of the 12th May feels confident that Mr. Baumann’s motion will 
be rejected by the House of Commons, advises the leading citizens to speedily 
hold large public meetings in different towns to show their affection towards their. 
popular Governor at a time when an attempt at such a disgraceful uproar 
against him is being made, and adds that if Bombay wishes to preserve her 
honour and does not desire to be termed ungrateful, she should immediately hold 
a large public meeting and pass therein a vote of confidence in His Excellency 
lord Reay. The Gwardt Gazette (76) of the 16th May also says that 
Mr. Baumann’s motion will be rejected by the House of Commons and advises 
the people to memoriatize the Home Government to extend His Excellency Lord 
Reay’s term of office and to thereby show how popular he is. The Deshi Mitra 
(98), in its issue of the 16th May, publishes a dialogue between Mr. Baumann, 
M.P., and the people of India regarding his motion for a vote of censure against 
the Bombay Government, in which the latter take him to task for his action 
and term it unjust and disgraceful, while Mr. Baumann maintains that he has’ 
acted rightly in the matter. } 


ll. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—The 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay is to be charged with being unfair 
and vindictive in its treatment of the Crawford case and the House of Commons © 
is to be asked to censure it. Then no doubt His Lordship’s place would be un- 
tenable as has ‘been threatened in some Anglo-Indian quarters. It will not 
do, however, to condemn the present Governor of Bombay and his Council alone 
lor that offence ; the Secretary of State for India and his Councii, who have 
upheld their action, also must go the same way, and still more the rules and 
regulations which put restraints on the conduct of the services and tend to the 
purity of the administration. The cry against the Native sub-magistrates too must 
beswallowed. But if all this is not to be done, then the Conservative member who 
isto move the censure ought first to call upon his friends Sir J. Fergusson and 
Sir R. Temple, Lord Reay’s immediate predecessors in office, to state why they 
sanctioned or condoned a violation of the said rules and regulations and thus 
contributed to the growth of the evil till it became an unbearable scandal. 


12.. The Pdrst Punch (122), in its issue of the 12th May, contains a cartoon 

in which His Excellency Lord Reay, who holds the 

. _ ———? motion minute in the Crawford case in his hands, is repre- 

th bag valle’ a sented as standing by the side and under the protection 
Case Qls- 7 .s 

approved, and HisExcellency Of Madam Justitia, who holds a sword termed Decision 

Lord Reay termed the prime in one hand, its point touching the ground, and looks 

‘vourite of Madam Justitia. frowningly upon a diminutive person who is trying 

to terrify His Excellency with a paper mask having 

the words Vote of Censure written on its top. The letter-press is as follows :— 

he Scarecrow and Justitia with her prime favourite. [‘“Mr. A. Baumann, 

Member for Peckham, has given notice of a motion that the conduct of the 

ombay Government in respect to the trial of Mr. Arthur Crawford has been 

unfair and vindictive and calls for the censure of the House of Commons.”— 

elegram. | In verses explanatory of the cartoon Madam Justitia contemptuously 

asks the evil person to go away, saying that she will have the motion thrown 

"tin no time, that there are few sons of hers who serve her so unflinchingly, 


and that nobody dare take vengeance upon her servant who is under her 
Protection. 


13. The Bombay Samdchér (91), in its issue of the 16th May, says :—If the 

report that the Bombay Government intend to accord 

Mr. Crawford a pension of the usual amount for his 

subsistence be true, then due mercy will be shown to 

al him, showing at the same time due deference to public 

bition on the subject. Though this unfortunate officer has on account of his 
ON 245—8 


w prposed grant of pension 


rove, A. T. Crawford ap- 
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dismissal from the service lost all claim to a pension, yet a recommendation tp 
allow him the usual pension has been made from many quarters, particularly op 
account of the certain ruin he has encountered. Mr. Crawford has been guilty 
of grave faults, but what he has already suffered is sufficient punishment to a 
person of his position. If Mr. Wilson of Cambay notoriety has been allowed a 


pension, there is no reason why Mr. Crawford should be refused a similar 
favour. 


14. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 16th May, expresses 
surprise at the Bombay Government having recom. 
Alleged recommendation mended the Secretary of State for India to grant, 
. the Bombay Government pension of £400 per annum to Mr. Arthur Crawford 
or a pension of £400 to Mr. :; . . oa 
Crawford disapproved. owing to his bad pecuniary condition, as alleged, and 
remarks that if this statement be true itis a matter 
for regret. It adds that the Bombay Government have made this recommenda. 
tion, which cannot be accepted, im order to show that they are not hard 
upon Mr. Crawford, who has now no claims whatever upon his penston, as they 
know full well that their recommendation will not be adopted. [The Deshi 
Mitra (98) of the 16th May also disapproves of the recommendation alleged 
to have been made by the Bombay Government for the grant of an annual 
pension of £400 to Mr. Crawford, and remarks that knew long ago that 
Government would favour their countryman. | | 


15. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—Mr. 
Crawiord’s claim to reimbursement of his expenses in 
Mr. Crawford's application ¢onnection with the trial seems to be in keeping with 
for a reimbursement of the hig procedure throughout, beginning with his flight in 
costs mcurred by him in his Steamed : a " 
defence disapproved. isguise from Poona, leaving imquirers on a false scent 
on suspicion of his having been drowned, and ending 
in tactics of reckless and unscrupulous retaliation. The claim comes with 
peculiar ill-grace from one who has been the cause of one of the greatest scandals 
to the administration of India, who has eost the local Government a large sum 
of money on his trial, which money will have to be made good by the tax-payers, 
who have further been taxed with conspiracy against the virtuous Divisional 
Commissioner, with the connivance, so his friends have insinuated, of some of 
his own colleagues. The whole attitude has been disereditable, to say the least 
of it, and we are not at all surprised at a sober and impartial Judge like Sir BR. 
West having been constrained to characterise it as ‘audacious and shameless.’ 
- It is a consolation to know, after all this bitter experience, that the Civil Service, 
as a body, is taking the right view of the case, and that it disowns the offender 
even though he has managed to escape through the skin of his teeth. For the. 
Native public, all that we can say is that they are unwilling to re-open the sore, 
and although they can draw their own conclusions from the report of the Com- 
missioners they are content with its practical result. But they will resent every 
attempt to be fleeced any more for Mr. Crawford’s benefit. Some eompassionate 
allowance to Mr. Crawford is a different thing. We suggested it three weeks 28° 
for the first time ; and we believe the suggestion has been acquiesced in for reasons 
which natives of India are never slow to appreciate. [The Satyavakta (129), 
in its issue of the 17th May, remarks that if the Secretary of State for Ind» 
were to allow Mr. Crawford his costs in the case, it would be an unjust burden 
on the Indian treasury, and hopes that he will not comply with Mr. Crawfor'® 
application in the matter. The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the a 
May, refers to the refusal of the Bombay Government to grant Mr. Crawio 1 
his costs in the case, does not object to mercy being shown to Mr. Crawio re 
and remarks that nobody would be grieved if Mrs. Crawford were given ™ 


allowance which she would have drawn in case h&r husband had died before th? 
case cropped up. | 


16. The Rast Goftdr (82), inits issue of the 12th May, writes :—It 1s = 
=< aa instructive to see the English newspapers ihe e 
English ps = ine 10 their opinion on the Crawford case. They 4 nets 
icalliad cae surprising unanimity, approve of the Ce. : 

decision. His Excellency Lord Reay is still 4 Times 
no doubt; but the condemnation is uttered with “bated breath.” ‘The 
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still harps, with a perverse ignorance of the powers and limitations of the 
Governor in Council, upon “ his failure to act promptly and vigorously on the . 
fnding of the Commission és which, sagely observes the great journal, ‘seems to 
ys to constitute a serious lapse of judgment.’ The faith of the Times in its 
«trustworthy correspondent at Calcutta” is still as blind as its faith was, up till 
very lately, in the forged letters in the Parnell inquiry. But with all its desire 
to observe @ perverse consistency its change of tone is significant. It no longer 
speaks of Mr. Crawford as if he were the victim of a base conspiracy and an 
equally base persecution. It admits that it was of the utmost importance that 
conduct such as Mr. Crawford’s, with all its baneful and wide-spreading conse- 
quences, should be censured and repudiated at once by ‘his official superiors. 
But the Zimes cannot do without having a fling at His Excellency Lord Reay. 
It consoles itself with the reflection that the Governor has suffered the humi- 
liation of his decision being over-ruled by the Secretary of State for India. As 
we observed at the time, and we see the Bombay Gazette, in an article this 
week, coincides with our view, Lord Cross appears, from the wording of his 
decision, to have been almost convinced of Mr. Crawford’s corruption, but he did 
not evidently wish to come down very hard upon a fallen man. Noone can help | 
being moved by Mr. Crawford’s disgrace, and the wish is, we believe, universal 
that some compassionate allowance should be granted to him, or, at least, to his 
poor wife, who ought not to be made to suffer for the fault of her husband. 


17. The Gujardte (77), in its issue of the 12th May, writes:—We have 
_ it on Sir R. West’s authority that evidence regarding 
The good effect of the Craw- 1» Crawford’s irregular life and official malpractices 
ford case. ‘ 
has been on Government records for a long time past. 
The circumstances connected with Mr. Crawford’s career in Bombay as Municipal 
Commissioner, his indebtedness from the consequences of which some officials 
are believed to have shielded him at a critical juncture, and the social scandal 
which convulsed Native and European society at the time were in themselves 
more than sufficient reasons for any truly Christian Government to dispense 
with the services of a man whose moral weaknesses were unquestionably too 
serious to be overlooked. As a matter of fact, however, not only did the Gov- 
ernment not dispense with his services, but it also actually connived at and even 
encouraged his malpractices by placing him in very responsible positions where 
he could use his power regardless of the interests of Government and of every 
other interest concerned. The Mdmlatdars are undoubtedly to blame, Mr. Craw- 
ford is still more to blame, and the Government which kept him so long in 
service with its eyes open isthe most to blame. We are sincerely glad, however, 
that His Excellency Lord Reay has vindicated the honour and reputation of a 
Christian Government despite the unchristian obloquy heaped upon him, by the 
adoption of a manly and honest course, and although the interests of strict 
justice have not been satisfied owing to the intervention of racial sympathies 
and a too anxious regard for the honour of a privileged class, the recent ex- 
posures will doubtless exercise a purifying influence over the whole admuinistra- 
tion not only in the Bombay Presidency but throughout India. 


18. Inreviewing the Crawford case, the Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue 
iia of the 12th May, writes :—The impressions left upon 
ssa ths a rae aa 2 the public mind by the Crawford case are very un- 
Crawford case. favourable and prejudicial to the British rule in India. 
In the first place, it has come to be seriously thought 

by the public that there are two scales of justice in India, one exclusively 
orthe Civilians and the other for the Native officers; secondly, Commissions 
of Inquiry are useless and expensive modes of dispensing justice; thirdly, the 
notion of prestige and authority is so paramount ia the English mind that a 
Civilian, however bad his conduct may be and however loose his morals, is always 
“onsidered as an officer of spotless character and is supported in all his doings, , 
valle a Native officer, however good he may be, has no weight and is 
ked down upon as an inferior being; fourthly, in this enquiry there was 
Observable throughout a feeling of injured innocence and extreme partiality. 
€ do not know why European Civilians who dined with Mr. Crawford and 
hes at his expense, and who knew intimately that gentleman, should not have 


0 called to give evidence in the case, while the Chief of Bhor and the 
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Mamlatdars have been forced to give evidence. On the whole we think the 
' Crawford case has been a source of great humiliation and misery to us. Tj hiss 
emptied the public treasury to a great extent. It has stigmatised the N ative 
subordinate service and seriously jeopardised the interests of Native officers. 


19. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 8th May, writes :—Sir Raymond 

iiss satiainiis sib the Misia West’s minute on the report of the Commissioners ha 
West in the Crawford sills given very great offence In S0M6 quarters, and for the 
present, at least, attention has been diverted from Hig 

Excellency the Governor to this Member of his Council. Sir Raymond West haq 
no right, his critics say; to make lengthy comments upon the finding of the Com. 
missioners. <A few of themerits of the minute are unwillingly admitted. Ruy 
the general public will acknowledge the great value of this remarkable minute 
whether the opinion therein expressed may commend itself to Mr. Crawford’. 
friends or not. The combined report of the Commissioners is unquestionably 
inferior to Sir Raymond’s minute in almost every respect. The closeness of the 
reasoning and the force and clearness of the logic displayed in the minute make 
it without question a more valuable judicial document than the Commissionery 
report. As to the main point at issue we have already expressed our opinion on 
the subject. Sir Raymond West contends that the Commission not being an 
ordinary court of Justice the Commissioners should have approached their subject 
in another manner and should have considered the charges cumulatively as well 
asseverally. If the Commissioners laid down the law as in an ordinary court of 
—— we cannot blame them. At the same time it would be absurd to find 
fault with Sir Raymond West’s minute, because as a Judge he is superior to any 
of the three judges of the Commission, and has shown that he can hold hisown 
against the united logic of the Commissioners. | 


20. The Sud Times (5), in itsissue of the 11th May, writes :—There is one 
very important point—at least to us it is — which we 

i pes ee —— do not see discussed and given prominence to else- 
where, in connection with the protests of the High 

Court of Bombay against the retention in Government service of the Mamlat- 
dar witnesses who confessed to having bought their offices. The point we refer 
to is this: No doubt the Mamlatddrs did confess, in their evidence before the 
Crawford Commission, that they did bribe Mr. Crawford. Now, the Secretary 
of State’s decision has completely exonerated Mr. Crawford from the charge of 
bribery. So that it comes to this, that no bribe could have been given, as none 
is proved to have been accepted. So that the witnesses (the Mamlatddrs) must 
have either perjured themselves under pressure from the police and made false 
statements, or that they did actually bribe Mr. Crawford. The latter is not now 
tenable as the Secretary of State for India has in a manner honourably acquitted 
Mr. Crawford from the charge of bribery. So that there was in reality no 
corruption on the part of the Mamlatdars, and hence the protest, premature and 
though not inconsiderate, cannot stand. We put forward this view of the protest 
as one of the many brought out, but we give special preference to it as it sounds 


a more reasonable argument to get His Excellency Lord Reay out of his present 
difficult position. : 


21. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 12th May, says :—The self-incrim- 
nated Maémlatddérs in the Crawford case are not deserving of compassion 
either from Government or from the people. Their actions are as black and 
they are as guilty as Hanmantréo. We expected from them better morals 
and a higher sense of duty. We considered them as the pillars of our social 
fabric and as men whose minds have been purified by the education they 
have received. Their repentance afterwards and their readiness to tell the truth 
do not amend their previous conduct. If they had at the very outset, when they 
were threatened by Mr. Crawford with dismissal, boldly come forward and 
exposed the injustice of which they were victims, we should have been the first 
to pat them on their backs and say “ Well done, Gentlemen.’? But they had 
their own ends in view and their intense selfishness got the better of their 
prudence. In our opinion they are cowards and no reliance can he placed 8 
their statements, 
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99. The Gujardis (77), in its issue of the 12th May, writes:—His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay’s address to the Bombay Chamber 
Considerations arising out of Commerce has been favourably noticed everywhere. 
of His  Excelleney ord We have already noticed some of the principal points 
DS eer of Commerce, 18 it; but there are certain circumstances connected 
” with the novel departure, which deserve some consi- 
deration. The very fact that Lord Reay was compelled to deliver an address out 
of his Council on important financial questions shows, as we have already pointed 
out, that the existing Provincial Councils are inadequate for the functions of an 
enlightened government. Again, the influence of political and social institutions 
is so powerful, though the people are not always conscious of it, that even when a 
liberal-minded ruler like Lord Reay resolved to strike out a novel path for him- 
self, h€é unconsciously yielded to that exclusive spirit which characterises the 
whole administration. Even when he was prepared to cast off the fetters of 
exclusiveness in one direction, he was so bound down by the prevailing spirit of 
political institutions in India that he was unconsciously, but irresistibly, led to 
take the Chamber of Commerce alone into his confidence in preference to any 
other influential body of Nativesin Bombay. We do not at all mean to insinuate 
that Lord Reay wished to cast any unmerited slur upon the Bombay Presidency 
Association. But the fact remains that the surrounding moral atmosphere was 
too strong even for the lighter influences controlling a large-hearted soul. Visit 
a court of justice or a public play-ground, compare Native with European 
organization, and examine the relative position of Natives and Englishmen of 
equal position and abilities in a public office, it will be found that a priori 
presumptions of intrinsic superiority and merit occupy a very prominent 
and important place in fixing the relative position of Natives and Europeans. 
For example, there was surely no reason why the members of the Presidency 
Association should not have been taken into confidence by Lord Reay. But the 
explanation of the course actually adopted is perfectly obvious. An independent 
and liberal statesman will always find it too irksome and even provoking to be 
lettered by illiberal administrative methods; but then he too cannot violently 
shake off the narrow influences and traditions of the past. In the midst of bracing 
freedom and high-souled liberalism there is an unconscious slavery, and the 
solitary promptings of the former, however praiseworthy in other respects, 
may become the source of just indignation and dissatisfaction owing to the 
absence of even and consistent adjustment and balance of relations between the 
rulers and the ruled. 


23. The Bombay Samdchér (91), in its issue of the 17th May, alludes to 

Fi the indispensable necessity for segregating lepers in 

to — to Government Bombay in order to prevent the spread of this contagi- 
provide tor the segregation ; ° ° 

of lepers in Bombay, ous and incurable disease among the people with whom 

the lepers now come in contact in almost all public 

places, and requests Government to at once make a due provision for the segre- 

gation of the unfortunate beings. 


44, The Kdthidwddi (80), in its issue of the 7th May, says :—If Government 

: arereally desirous ofretrenchingexpenditure, Kathidwar 

a autos forthe aboli- affords a good field. The place of Political Agent for 
Agent, Kithignds crt, Kathidwar, if abolished, would bring in a large saving 
view to effect a saving + +4 Which might be utilized in a better way. The Presi- 
si dent of the Rajasthénik Court or one of the numerous 
Political Assistants might be appointed to look over the whole province. The 
‘my of Assistants and Deputy Assistants might be lessened by making each 


vision of the Kathidwar Province consist of five Prants. 


25. The Ahmedabad Times (85), in its issue of the 14th May, says :—For 
eee the improvement of the ill-used and unhappy, province 
sera in Kathiawér and of Kéthidwaér we make the following suggestions and 
Government ooh re poet invite the attention of Government and of Mr. Lely, 
Acting Politi vant >, Acting Political Agent, Kathidwar, to carry them into 
the cal Agent, in iS , 5 | : 

matter, practice :—Firstly, the several Ndgar Shirastedars, 


Thanddars and Agency officers, the protegés of Colonel 
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Watson, the patron of the Nagar community, who are dispersed all over the 
country, much to the disadvantage of the Kathidwadis, should be transferred 
Secondly, all petitions and applications made to the Political Agent with respect 
to particular cases of oppression or injustice or overlooking of claims should }p 
thoroughly investigated and disposed of. Thirdly, .the fund collected for the 
memorial of the late Colonel Watson from the Chiefs, gentry and the people 
of the province under pressure and influence should at once be stopped and the 
money utilized for founding scholarships for poor Kathiawadi students. Fourthly 
a new court called the Télukddri Adadlat should be established in place of the 
Rajasth4nik Court, which is to continue in existence till 1890, its work hay; 
been completed. The new court should consist of a Civilian judge, who should 
be invested with powers to hear appeals in talukdari cases which under existing 
circumstances are not allowed to be carried to an appellate tribunal. This 
court should be independent and the appointments and dismissals of the officers 
of the court should be in the hands of the Bombay Government. Fifthly, in al] 
courts of justice care should be taken to see that the officers do not belong to 
one community. Sixthly, in giving places the testimonials and the abilities of 
the applicants should be looked into; no Nagar should be appointed to a 
post at once. Seventhly, written complaints against officers should be promptly 
investigated. The paper then gives instances in order to prove the necessity for 
carrying out the suggestions made by it. , 


26. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—It is 
interesting to learn at the present time that the Madras 
Government, acting on the strength of an official 
report on a recent disastrous fire at Cochin, has sane- 
tioned a sum between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 to be advanced to the sufferers for 
tiling and roofing their houses with such materials as might not easily catch fire. 
What our local Government has been requested to do by the Praja Hit Vardhak 
Sabha of Surat is that it should supply timber and other building materials at cost 
price to the sufferers and help them in other ways it deems fit. The fire at Cochin 
was nothing compared to the Surat disaster. The Madras Government isin a less 
flourishing condition as to finances than ours. Surat is a more important and in- 
teresting city than Cochin. The number of sufferers here is greater in proportion, 
the calamity was greater, and the effects far-reaching in the same degree. So 
then we should not be expecting too much from a richer Government fora 
greater city, afflicted with a greater calamity, if we ask the Bombay Government 
to graciously grant at once the request of our local Sabha. If the Government, 
expecting that the wide-spread sympathy evoked for Surat would do everything 
that is needful, would remain inactive, we would consider it to have erred In 
doing its duty by the city and its people. But we need not fear any inactivity 
and negligence from a Governor of His Excellency Lord Reay’s stamp. 


27. The Kaiser-i-Himd (111), in its issue of the 12th May, comments on 
a the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh’s decision in the case 
emar's mage by we uc’ of two European guards of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 


cial Commissioner of Oudh 
regarding ‘the inadvisability Railway who assaulted a Native groom, and says:— 


of sentencing European offen- The ground on which the Judicial Commissioner 
ders to rigorous imprisonment Qydh has reduced the sentence of rigorous imprisoD- 
aodheases Indian climate went passed by the Faizabad Magistrate on the 

7 railway guards is certainly very .curious. That 4 
European is not fit to undergo a sentence of rigorous imprisonment in the heat 
of this country is certainly a new principle which only a Judicial Commissioner 
in Oudh alone can find out. What has climate to do with the demands of 
strict and stern justice ? That the sentence should have been reduced on this 
absurd ground seems to us to be a serious miscarriage of justice and likely 
lead the people to the inference that there are two scales of justice, One for 
Europeans culprits and the other for Natives. Silence on the part of the Judi¢ 
Commissioner would have been certainly better, but his remarks that Europe? 
culprits should be treated with some allowance and sentences in their - 
should be light because of the excessive heat of this country are both unbecomMs 
of a judge and partial in the extreme. [A few other papers take a similar vie 
and draw the attention of Government to the matter. | : 


The Surat fire and the 
necessity of Government help. 
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98, The Gujardii (77), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—Whether one 
sympathises or not with the high religious claims of 
the Nathdwér ‘ Tikaet ’’ Mahdrd4] as an incarnation of 
maga ate the deity, it is quite clear from the circumstances of 
a os i pice Sndig- the case that he should not have been subjected to 
gg the gross indignity of sudden arrest. With all due 
and deference to the learned Judge who issued an attach- 
ment order before judgment, we feel bound to say in the interests of justice and 
‘ndividual freedom that though Section 478 of the Civil Procedure Code leaves a 
wide discretion to the Court, it 1s a rational and judicial discretion to be exercised 
according to the circumstances of each case. The section distinctly says: “ If 
the Court, after examining the applicant and making such further investigation - 
as it thinks fit, is satisfied that the defendant with the intent of leaving the 
jurisdiction of the Court is about to leave British India, the Court may issue a 
warrant to arrest and bring him before the Court to show cause why he should 
not give security for his appearance.” N ow in a case of the kind in question, 
we think further investigation referred to in the Code was quite necessary, and. 
even if the Judge had been satisfied that the Mahdrdj was leaving British India, 
there was the very important question of the jurisdiction of the Court to be 
considered, and itis not a little surprising that the order for an attachment before 
judgment should have been issued without a discussion of the question which 
the learned Chief Justice has decided in favour of the defendant to the great 
satisfaction of the Vaishnava community. There is one aspect of the case 
which deserves special attention, because in the mofussil plaintiffs frequently 
resort to the very ingenious method adopted in this instance of causing the 
greatest inconvenience and inflicting the greatest indignity by serving the 
warrant of arrest at a late hour on Saturday, so that the defendant is left in 
the majority of cases without an opportunity for obtaining redress or bail for 
nearly twenty-four hours. This cruel device ought, however, to be effectively 
checked by Judges by making fuller preliminary investigations in order to 
satisfy themselves of the bond fides of the plaintiff. [The Gujardt Mitra (78), 
in its issue of the 12th May, says that in such cases the question of jurisdiction 
should be first decided, that itis tyrannical to have a person arrested on warrant 
before the point has been decided, and that it is shocking that a respectable man 
should thus be dishonoured in the British territories. | 


The arrest of the Nath- 
dwar Maharaj in Bombay on 


29. The Mahratia (2), im its issue of the 12th May, writes:—As an 
instance of how the Civil Courts are used now and then by designing persons to 
bring any opponent or enemy of theirs into dishonour and disgrace, we may 
mention the well-managed arrest of Mahdraj Govardhanlalji, the head-priest 
of the influential Gujarati sect of Vaishnavas, on a warrant of arrest before 
judgment obtained at the instance of his father, who sued him for thirty-two 
likhsof rupees. This father was the high-priest of the Nathdwara shrine—a fief 
of Udeypur. He was deposed by the Political Agent of Meywar and His Highness 
the Mahérdja of Udeypur for extortionate demands made upon pilgrims and for 
hot sending the pdn supdrz daily to the palace of the king as he was bound to do 
by the terms on which he held the fief. The son Govardhanlélji was then placed 
m the gédi. This gentleman is now on a tour of pilgrimage. His father 
Wanted him not to take the insignia of office on the ground that he (the 
lather) was the high-priest. He further claimed rupees thirty-two lékhs’ 
lreasure stored in the temple as his private property. For this sum a suit has 

n filed in the Court.’ The warrant of arrest was obtained on a representation 
that the defendant was about to leave Bombay. The warrant was executed at 
) PM. on Saturday, in order evidently that there should be no redress for 
“me time at least and the Mahiraj should thus be put to the greatest incon- 
‘enlence and indignity. However, his devotees in Bombay, men of wealth and. 
Note, stood bail for him and he was allowed to go to his house by the Sheriff, 
Mr. Y4jnik, after being detained in custody for a few hours. On Monday both 
the parties appeared before the Chief Justice, when he ordered the Maharaj to 
€ released, observing that he was not a resident of Bombay and the Court had no 
unsdiction. “Everyone will sympathise with the Mahardj and condemn the 
ation of the unnatural father. 
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30. The Karndtak Patrd (145), in its issue of the 13th May, says :—We 
are surprised to hear that Mr. Winter, Collector of 
The suggested abolition of Dharwar, has reported to Government the advisabilj 


the Bench of Magistrates i ‘ahi : : rr 
the Dhivwar Doit dis Of abolishing the Bench of Magistrates in the district 


approved. on the ground that some of them are uneduca 

| ignorant of law and quite unable to do their duty, 
We hope that men like Réo Bahadur Trimalréo and Mr. Krishnardo Diwan yij] 
be appointed on the Bench and that the system will not be discontinued. 


31. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :— 
Complaints are often made that regimental officers 


Complaints _ ahi owing to insufficiently officered regiments and the ever. 
eco Pp ogee 8° increasing demands of military education, not to men. 
aa. ’ tion their being drawn away on special duty, have 

not been able to obtain privilege leave. Very few of 
the hundreds of officers who served in Burmah have been able to avail themselves 
of the three months’ leave promised by Government. It is certainly hard on the 
officers that many of them should not have been able to get privilege leave for 
five years or more. It is rightly urged that this difficulty could to a great extent 
be alleviated by a more even distribution of the probationers for the staff corps 
instead of attaching them to regiments quartered in large Indian stations on the 
plea of their learning Hindusténi. ‘“ This is no doubt the reason why yo 
gentlemen from all parts of India are allowed to flock to Bombay, there to disport 
themselves gaily and frivolously, and put more money in the pockets of Maho- 
med Ali and Co. than the latter ever crammed knowledge into their heads. 
After six months’ frivolity at Bombay the probationer returns to his regiment 
impoverished, unpassed, having learned no Hindustdni, and for six months been 
of no use to his regiment.’? Probationers could be profitably employed in place 
of the adjutant, quarter-master, &c., to enable the latter to avail themselves of 
leave. What progress in languages is made by regimental officers will be 
observed from the following :—“ For what purpose on earth does Government 
pay its officer (or rather the all-absorbing munshi) to learn Hindustani? Does 
it suppose that any officer, six months after he has passed his higher standard 
examination, can read a petition in Hindustani? Does it suppose that those 
officers who are so fortunate as to be dubbed interpreters to the several Com- 
manders-in-Chief in India are really passed adepts in oriental languages? Who 
reads all the Hindustdni and Persian letters and petitions but the writers and 
munshis, be it in the office of a soldier or a civilian ??? We endorse every word 
of this. What have the Civil and Military Examination Committees to say to 
this? We have known officers-who have passed the higher tests never having 
a colloquial knowledge of Hindustani. The examiners should certainly suggest 


a practical course of instruction in place of the old twaddle Bdgho Bhér and the 
Prem-Sdgar. 


32. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 18th May, writes :—The mourn- 
ful news of the death of this veteran leader of the 
eae of Rao Saheb Native community will be received with universal and 
ishvanath Narayan Mandlik ‘orp d breadth 
deeply regretted. profound grief throughout the length and bread 
of the country. Mr. Mandlik’s eminent and distin: 
guished career, the devotion with which he watched public interests, and 
‘above all the sturdy independence of his character made him a most umque 
figure in public life; and in the estimation of all communities he occupied 4 
position so high that it is the lot of very few indeed to attain to that height. 
In him we lose one to whom it was given to long serve his country in van 
capacities with remarkable ability. He was a man of high integrity and an 
austere and fearless champion of whatever he considered to be right. The loss 
which his death causes will remain unrepaired for a long time, for vainly ™sy 
we look, at least in the community to which he belonged—the Mardtha com 
munity,—for one who will immediately take his place. Mr. Telang isa mst 
luminary, but it will be yet time before he attains the position of the > 
Séheb ; and amongst those who are free from the trammels of Government servi@ 
and are thus in a position to fight for the interests of the Nativesin an op? 


and fearless manner, Mr. Telang is now the only person that we can turn oP 
eyes to. 
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43 The Mahrdita (2), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—Rdo Séheb 
y. N. Mandlik was a leader in the true sense of the word, a leader with unlimited 
‘nfluence and resources, who always kept touch with his followers. The strength 
of a nation is the strength of its leaders ; and Mr. Mandlik’s was a vivid example 
of how such strength secures respect and recognition for the customs and institu- 
tions of a community, which a weak and compromising leader will only bring 
‘nto ridicule. No nation is free from defects and no leader can afford to con- 
nive at them. But that does not mean that we should give up our self-respect 
and individuality, and this is what we have to learn from Mr. Mandlik’s career. 
He possessed in an eminent degree what we so sadly want in these days, and if 
we do not wish to be vanquished in the race for existence that is getting harder 
and harder every year, we must study and follow the Rao Séheb’s career and 
example. ‘The cruel hand of death has snatched from amongst us rather prema- 
turely a noble personality ; but he lives and will long continue to live in our 


memory. May this memory help us to follow his example, and may his mantle 
fall upon some one in the younger generation | 


34. The Gujardit Darpan (75), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—The 
loss occasioned by the untimely death of Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C. 8S. L., will 
long continue to be felt among the popular leaders and all India will have to 
wait for some time to see his like. Descended of a high and wealthy family, 
the Rao Saheb showed all the qualities of a high-caste orthodox Brahman. The 
rare qualities of independence of character, combined with iron will, sound judg- 
ment and close application, aided him throughout his brilliant and varied life. 
Called to various vocations in his chequered life, he acted with a sense of justice, 
impartiality and earnestness which loudly call for approbation. All India will 
continue to be proud of him, who, at a time when political activity in India was 
ata very low ebb, kept up that spirit in a growing state and showed to the 
world at large how fully, how soundly and in what masterly a manner he could 
deal with political subjects. The several speeches that he made, both in the 
. Bombay and the Viceregal Legislative Councils, are standing monuments of his 


high intellectual powers. He was no mean literary writer and his legal knowledge 
was immense. But he was no exception to the trite but all true maxim “ man 
is liable to err,’’ and his failing was but too plainly seen in his dealing with 
social questions. To spare much criticism on this point we would simply allude 
to the now historic Madhav Big meeting. [The death of the Honourable Rdo 


Stheb Vishvandth Narayan Mandlik is deeply regretted by the papers of this 
week. | 


30. The Kdihidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—A 
Seater correspondent in a Karachi newspaper rightly takes to 
ss Se tat pg ag ere nate task the Commissioner in Sind for having addressed a 
Commissioner in Sind. + meeting convened at the Denso Hall on Good Frida 
: in an informal manner without rising from his chair. 
The conduet of the Commissioner is defended on the ground that as the attend- 
ance was sparse it was not deemed necessary to address the meeting in the 
usual othodox manner. It is urged in extenuation of his conduct that Mr. 
Erskine, the late Commissioner, had also addressed those present sitting in the 
chair at a meeting held in Frere Hall in connection with the erection of a 
memorial tower to the late Sir William Merewether. We consider that both 
Mr. Erskine and Mr. Pritchard were decidedly in the wrong. At a public 
meeting speakers are bound to rise whether they address one man or a thousand 
nen, and the public or any and every citizen has every right to denounce the 
conduct of those who deviate from the usual rules of decorum. By speaking 
Without standing, Mr. Pritchard could hardly have exalted himself in any- 
ody’s estimation but his own. It was a distinct breach of etiquette. At 
normal meetings His Excellency the Governor and many other noblemen and 
sentlemen are known to speak, as arule, standing. Lord Reay and others da 
not act thus simply out of a too sensitive regard for the ‘“ squeamishness”’ of 
ir Native friends, but because they know that gentlemanly behaviour is 
© tine from them. The question is not whether the hearers are gentlemen, 
he Whether the speakers are, and no true gentleman will be less polite to men 


“cause they wear shabby coats or hawk vegetables through the streets, 
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36. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 14th May, once more Tevert 


Complaint against Captain 
Kennedy, Acting Third 
Assistant to the Political 
Agent, Kathiawdr, and Mr. 
Keshavlal Pranjivan, Judge 
of Vasdvad. 


to the necessity for removing Mr. Keshavlél Pry; 
van, Judge of Vasavad, from his post (vide paracra h 
27 of the Report on Native Papers, No. 19 of 1889) 
quotes the opinion gf Captain Kennedy himself against 
the Judge expressed in the Captain’s decision ip , 
certain case and dated the 18th October 1888, asks 


why Captain Kennedy hesitates to remove him, anj 
requests Government to enquire into the matter. 


37. Referring to the transfer of Rao Séheb Krishn4ji Péndurang Joghj 

) Mimlatdér of Gadag, to the Koldba District, the 
Rasik Ranjini (146), in its issue of the 9th May, Says 
that he was animpartial, just and kind officer, anj 
that people in Gadag are very sorry to part with him, 


38. One Limji Jamsetji Nadodvala writes as follows in the Jame Jamshe 
(108) of the 16th May :—In 1860 it was the rale ip 
the Thana District as well as the rest of the Bombay 
Presidency that if a person opened a quarry in q 
cultivable plot of ground he should be made to pay 
Government thirty times the annual assessment of the land. Afterwards per. 
mission was granted to persons to build houses on cultivable lands on the same 
terms. Subsequently the price of land rose and permission was granted to 
build houses or open quarries at the rate of Ks. 500 per acre. In 1879-80 
the charge was raised still more, namely, Ks. 1,000 were exacted per acre 
for so much land as was actually oceupied by a building, the land included 
in the compound of the building paymg annual assessment, and since then 
numerous houses have been built at Bandra under this rule, the householders 
possessing receipts for the money paid by them. Since the last fortnight the 
Taldti of Bandra has been going round informing the householders. who have 
built their houses since 1879 that they should pay the sum that would be 
chargeable to them for the land included in their compounds, at the rate of 
Rs. 1,000 per acre, as the payment made by them before was for the land actually 
occupied by a building. This demand is evidently unjust as the land included 
in a compound is not used for any other purpose than cultivation. In Bandra 
land can be purchased for two annas per square yard, while Government 
wants to charge a rupee and a quarter per square yard asa fine. If no such 
fine is imposed in the town of Bombay, Poona or Surat, there seems to 
be no good reason why the district of Thana alone should be subjected to it. 


39. The Suryd Prakdsh (84) of the 11th May disapproves of the Patel 
at Katérgém having, with the sanction of the Mam- 
latdér of Chorasi, stopped the labouring class in that 
place from removing earth from the tank there, and 
says that when the labourers do not get work they sell 
the earth removed from the tank in question for a 
paltry sum, that they have been enjoying this pt- 
vilege for a very long time past, that the removal of earth from the tank 
is beneficial to the public, and that the order should be cancelled by the Man- 
latddr as the labourers do not get work and as the prices of articles of food have 
risen very high owing to the scanty rainfall last year. It adds that the local 
potters pay a fee for the removal of the earth because they make a large pre 


out of it. 


40. With reference to the instructions issued by Government, after obtall- 
ing the opinion of the Advocate General, to the policé 
of Bombay to take before a Police Magistrate a new cas 
of a boarding-house failing to obtain a license from the 
police, in order that the question of a license may 

finally settled by the High Court if the Magistrate Te 
fuses to convictthe boarding-house proprietor, the Jéme Jamshed (108), in its - 
of the 13th May, says :—The decision givenby Mr. Hamilton on a former occasions 
refusing to convict the proprietor of a boarding-house for not taking 


Praise of Rao Saheb K. P. 
Joshi, Mamlatdaér of Gadag 
in the Dharwar District. 


Sale of Government land 
for building purposes at Ban- 
dra since 1878-79. 


Alleged hardship upon the 
labourers in Katargam, Surat 
District, and a request to the 
Mamlatdar of Chorasi in the 


matter. 


Licenses for keeping board- 
ine-houses in Bombay dis- 
approved. 
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license, appears just, and Government ought not to insist upon the license bei 
taken. Numerous poor people who cannot aiford to keep a household of their 
own take their meals at a boarding-house and either sleep ina small room 
rented for the purpose or in the verandahs of other people’s houses. If a 
hoarding-house is compelled to take a license it will amount to so much tax on 
the meals of these poor persons, without bringing in any appreciable sum of 
money to Government. While strenuous efforts are being made in England to 
exempt tea, sugar, bread and butter from even a small tax in the public interests, 
itis not right to impose a special tax on the food of the poor people in Bombay 
whose meals are very poor. [|The Pdrst Tikdkdr (123) of the 15th May also 
disapproves of the owners of boarding-houses in Bombay being compelled to 
take out licenses. | 


41. The Send Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 11th May, writes :—About 
two or three years ago it was said that Government was 
The prostitutes’ quartersin thinking of removing the prostitutes’ lines from the 
Karachi eh _. 2 s present site in the heart of the town of Karéchi to a large 
poetry “ee anoccupied piece of land near the Barracks. All people, 
. . and more especially those at present living near the 
prostitutes’ quarter, were very glad to see that steps were being taken to remove 
the nuisance they long complained of ; but it seems that the rumour has turned 
out to be false and tae people have consequently been sorely disappointed. 
The Beluch sepoys now live near the Camp, and although they can get all 
their supplies in the Camp, still they visit the town more frequently than 
is necessary for them to do. The chief cause is the location of prostitutes 
in the town, and that has resulted in bloodshed and tumults on several occasions. 
By the removal of prostitutes’ quarters to the Barracks it is certain that 
the Beluch sepoys will not have so much to’do with the town, and conse- 
quently all the disturbances that now take place inthe town will cease. Besides 
this advantage, the houses at present occupied by the prostitutes in the 
heart of the town, which is overcrowded, will be available for the townspeople, 
who are unwilling to shift to the Barracks. By this arrangement the land now 
lying unoccupied near the Barracks will also be utilized and the evils and dis- 
eases that frequently take place at present will be lessened. We hope that 
the proper authorities will see to this and take the necessary steps. _ 


Part II.— Legislation. 7 


42. With reference to the despatch of the Government of India on the — 
leita ates wai working of the Indian Factory Act presented to the 
Factory Act, eam. “House of Commons, the Jéme Jamshed (108), in its 
issue of the 16th May, says :—Since the Bengal Gov- 
emmment says that the factories in Bengal are closed on every Sunday and the 
Bombay Government has recommended that women and children should not be 
allowed to work on Sundays and has observed that since the mill-hands work 
very leisurely there is no. need of curtailing their working hours, it would not be 
improper to require all Indian mills to be closed on Sundays and to insist upon 
the workmen being employed from 7 in the morning to 6 in the evening, they 
ing allowed one hour for taking their meals and rest. Such an amendment 
of the Factory Act as here indicated would cause no pecuniary loss either to the 
“Owners or the mill-hands, and ought to be adopted. 


43. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :— 
One cardinal defect seems to us to vitiate almost the 
whole of Dr. Hewlett’s criticism on the Bombay 
Village Sanitation Bill. He fails to see that the 
villagers are left to manage their own aifairs under 
instructed guidance, and that it is only in the event of certain groups failing 
lve heed to the extremely moderate proposals that the Government will 
th P Up to them, as schoolmasters step up to incorrigible pupils. If the Bill sets. 

Villagers working, the latter will have no fear of interference. If the Bill 
i not avail so far, why, then, the villagers deserve some sort of interference 

heir own best interests? The measure in charge of Sir Raymond West is 


Be Dr. Hewlett and the 
_ Village Sanitation 


1a ‘rate and tentative, dealing only with the grosser forms of public nuisance 
‘ven to that extent feeling its way step by step. So far as practicable 
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every provision of the Bill has been drafted with due regard to the intelligences 
and precuniary resources of the people whom it intends to benefit. Sue, 
official guidance alone has been availed of as is absolutely necessary and eagj] 

available. And wherever there is room for improvement, the author of the 
Bill is sure to welcome it. What more can the critics require? Any radicg} 
change in the measure could hardly be dictated, save by the desire of letting 
things alone. That would really be too bad. For hundreds of years have oy; 
villagers neglected the simplest rules of sanitation. Under Native rule, we 
believe, they managed things a little better, —the punishment for every flagrant 
neglect came sharp and swift in those days, though we are not so certain if jt 
always overtook the right parties. In our day Government must needs adopt 
somewhat elaborate and cumbrous methods. To revert to the old panchdyat jg 
out of the question. Let us see what can be done with a new kind of panchéyat, 


Part I11.—Education, 


44. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 14th May, complains once 
more against Mr. Macnaghten, Principal, Réjkumér 
Alleged unlawful conduct College ; Raj kot, having some time back illegally 


of Mr. Macnaghten, Principal, . 
Réjkumér College, Réjkot, collected about Rs. 450 from the princes studying 


in collecting about Rs. 450 Under him and having presented a golden ornament 
from the students under him purchased out of that amouft to the daughter of 
in order to present a golden Colonel Hancock, then Acting Political Agent, on the 


ornament to Miss Hancock al : . 
teed a of her marriage with Captain Salmon, and 


ding. says that Mr. Macnaghten’s object in presenting the 

ornament to the daughter of the Political Agent, who 
is ex-officio president of the R4jkumar Collegé, must, it seems, be to oblige him 
and to thereby make him defend his unlawful conduct, and that the Bombay 
Government ought to enquire into the matter. It adds that if Government 
connive at it, it will have to place the subject into the hands of a well-wisher 
of India like Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., and to take steps to stop the high-handed 


action of Mr. Macnaghten. 


Part IV.— Railways. 


45. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—The Golden 
The Gillen Gane 0 the Gang on the G.I. P. Railway, let us hope, is broken 
G. I. P. Railway and the up. All have escaped save one man, who got his 
employment of Natives as deserts at the last criminal sessions of the Bombay 
guards and engine-drivers on High Court. We think, however, that there was 
a more of the dupe than of the knave in him. ‘There 
were greater rogues behind the scenes,.but the police did not succeed in bringing 
them to justice. The moral to be drawn from this case may be remembered 
with advantage by the G. I. P. Railway Company. In many departments 
where Parsis and other Natives can do the work more cheaply and as efficiently, 
if not more, Europeans, Eurasians and East Indians are employed by preference. 
They are generally men of very little learning, and as for the men of mix 
parentage they partake to some extent of the defects of both Europeans and 
Natives without having much of the virtues of either. The recent disclosures 
have at least proved that Europeans, whether pure or mixed, possess no special 
qualifications to render them more useful and honest as railway guards a0 
engine-drivers than Natives. Dishonesty is an infirmity peculiar to all races; 
though we think that if the Golden Gang had consisted of Natives, many 
Anglo-Indian newspapers would have dilated upon the folly of employ!2s 
Natives, whose inherent wickedness can be purged by nothing—no, not even by 
the better example of their very superior neighbours. 


46. The Sind Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 11th May, writes -—It 1s 
greatly to be regretted that the railway officers C4? 
not manage their work satisfactorily. The tram 
from Sukkur now start from the “ main station”—®” 
arrangement very inconvenient to the passengers. It is therefore neces 
that another local train should run between Sukkur Bandar and J acobabae- 
Three local trains at present run from Sukkur Bandar to Sukkur Main 


- A complaint against the 
Sind-Punjab Railway. 
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a few passengers travel by them the cost of running them seems unnecessary. 
fither the Sukkur Bandar station should be closed or only one assistant station- 
master at that station should be kept. At the Main Station the services of two 


booking-clerks appear absolutely necessary; We hope that the railway 
authorities will see to this. | | 


47. The Kathdwddi (80), in its issue of the 7th May, complains of the 
inconvenience and trouble caused to passengers by the 
want of a roof over the space between the B. B. & C. 
I. and the Bhdévnagar-Gondal Railway Station at 
Wadhwén and of a good station platform, and requests 
the authorities of both the railways to speedily remedy the complaint. 


The Wadhwan Junction 
Station and a request to the 
railway authorities. 


Part V.—Uunicipalities. 


48. A correspondent of the Din Bondhe (7), in its issue of the 12th May, 


writes :—The enclosed copy of a letter addressed to 
the Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, has casually 
come under my observation, and as it exhibits to my 
mind a somewhat serio-comic phase of municipal 
taxation under the new Act, I send it to you for the information of your readers. 
The man from whom it is proposed to ask the water-rate is a poor labourer. Verily 
the new Bombay Municipal Act is Kuwber’s treasure. The letter runs: “Sir, a 
week ago your ward clerk presented me a bill for water-rate in connection with 
the place of worship opposite to my house. I would respectfully submit that 
this place of worship is a mere niche in a corner adjoining two properties of which 
Iam not the owner. A stone representation of the god Hanuman has been 
in this niche for years past, and has been looked after by no particular 
individual—in fact, it needs no care and is a sort of shrine seen in so many places 
in Bombay in the recesses of walls. Beyond occasionally placing a light and 
sweeping the public road in front of it as a devotional duty, I have no further 
concern with the said niche. The place is a mere span and there is no water 
and none is required. I am told that the new Municipal Act requires all 
public places of worship to be taxed, but I would respectfully submit that such 
niches in the sides of walls and corners, where the worshippers, an individual 
here and there, make their salutations while passing by the road, can hardly 
be intended to be taxed. Iam a poor man earning only sufficient for my bread 
- and unable to contribute to the tax, and therefore humbly beg that you will 
be pleased to reconsider your decision and withdraw the bill against me.” 


The Bombay Municipality 
and the water-rate on public 
places of worship. 


Part VI.—WNative States. 


49. In alluding to the institution of a Council for the administration of 
_ Kashmir, the Bombay Samdchar (91), in its issue of 


Nomination of a Council eae ° ‘ag ae : 
for the administration of 2 15th May, says :—The Native public is dissatis- 


Kashmir disapproved, fied with this arrangement. The Resident of Kashmir 
will virtually be the ruler of the State, the Maharaja 

having little authority to interfere in the administration. It is quite natural 
that this position of the Mahdrdja should disquiet the minds of his brother 
Princes. The alleged seditious correspondence exposing what was said to be an 
attempt to poison Mr. Plowden, the late Resident, does not seem to have been the 
Cause of the new arrangement, which appears to have been resorted to on ac- 
“ount of some political reasons having connection with the fact that Kashmir is 
aborder State. English statesmen have accepted the sound rule that it is 
heficial that a small State situated between the countries of two powertul 
rulers should be kept quite independent, but the Indian authorities appear 
to entertain an Opinion contrary to the above. There is no need of showing 
that the latter view is not sound. The change effected in the administration 
of Kashmir appears to be one long thought of, and indicates that the Govern- 


ment of India have been compelled to take this course under the pressure of 
“lain cares and anxieties of which the Indian public know nothing. 
CON 245—6 
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50. The Gujardt Mitra (78), in its issue of the 12th May, writes :—, 
ee ., the Baroda Prince and to his hard-worked officials , 
,His Highness the Gaik- near and agreeable sanitarium is a prime necegg 
wad and a sanitarium for him The P a Hill is the onl la ’ ty. 
and his hard-worked officials. B 1 0waga a ee ee which will 
answer all purposes. There is no doubt that even jf 
the proposal is shelved now, it must be attended to in future. The considera. 
tion of it, however, need not be delayed. The present geographical distriby. 
tion of His Highness’ territories is worthy of the serious consideration of 
both the Government and the Baroda State. The remote and isolated parts of 
His Highness’ territories should be given over to the Bombay Government jf 
His Excellency Lord Reay be pleased to propose the transfer of an equally valy- 
able territory on the Powagad side. Undoubtedly there would be some constity. 
tional difficulties in carrying out the territorial transfers, which, however, are not 
insuperable. No reason would exist for any Gdikwad to travel abroad for a long 
time and to resort to sanitaria not within his own jurisdiction, if a lovely place were 
at hand. Progress towards the solution of the question could be made by first 
adopting measures which would be practical and not require the sanction of the 
British Parliament. The Baroda State may propose to construct bungalows on 
some of the more accessible points of the Powagad Hill, for ample tableland 
is available for the purpose. If Lords Lansdowne and Reay are disposed to 
facilitate a negotiation of this character, we do not think His Highness Sir 
Say4ji Rao would object to such a proposal being made. The carrying out of 
the project will prove a great boon to the reigning family of the Gdikwéd and 
his numerous subjects and servants. The distance would be traversed by a 
small railway in an hour, tapping important villages on the way. The British 
Government are as much interested in the improvement of the Baroda State as 
its own ruler is. Some attention has latterly been paid to the establishment of a 
sanatarium at Umreth ; but it apparently will not meet all the wants which the 
Powagad project is likely to supply. The sea resort will always be useful, 
but will not supply all the excellences of a near and very rich, luxuriant and 
salubrious hill resort for the hot weather. 


51. The Phen (3), in its issue of the 8th May, writes :—The State of 
Khairpur has been going steadily from bad to worse. 
Mal-administration in the The Government have placidly looked on and have not 
es State and the raised a finger to warn or save the drifting vessel 
overnment blamed for their Ba ; oe . 
ots tales of the administration. In the annual admunistration 
reports of the Bombay Presidency the Khairpur State 
is referred to briefly with dry humour as being in the same ‘ patriarchal ’ state as 
before. Beyond that the report is discreetly silent. There is no Political Agent 
at Khairpur, although His Highness the Mir is entitled to a salute of seventeen 
guns and consequently takes rank as a second class prince. The annual revenue 
compared with the extent of the territory is ridiculously small, and the 
treasury is always empty. In fact, the State is heavily in debt. The osten- 
sible reason for this prolonged non-interference is that His Highness Mir Al 
Murad is a very old man, that he dislikes any kind of interference with his 
administration and that the Government will introduce reforms immediately after 
his death. But from all accounts, although it is next to impossible to get any 
accurate information about the State, there will be almost nothing to reform 
after the Mir’s decease and it is doubtful whether there is anything to reform 
now. Or, if suddenly the Government are awakened to the fearful mal-adm'- 
nistration at Khairpur, the State may be quietly annexed and the heirs pension? 
off. His Highness Mir Ali Murad, although an intelligent man, is passionately 
fond of sport and has sacrjficed everything to this passion. Khairpur cat 
scarcely called a town and is in a state of decay. Miles and miles of arable land 
have been turned into game preserves, abounding with wild pigs, which devas- 
tate even cultivated areas and enjoy perfect immunity except from the Mir’ 
hunting party. From year’s end to year’s end the Mir is absent from 
capital and roams in the jungle shooting pigs and deer. People from Khap™ 
are constantly leaving the Mir’s territory and settling at Sukkur and ‘* 
places in British territory. The administration is not merely patriarchal, bu 
of the most primitive and unsatisfactory kind. The administration of justice, 


the collection of revenue and the protection of the subjects are sue 


are never heard of in any State tributary to the British Government. We have 
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never heard that in instances of this kind the feelings of the ruling Prince are alone 
consulted. If the State of Khairpur had been Mir Ali Murad’s personal and self- 
acquired property he could have of course done what he liked with it. But it is 
only a trust which must go down to his heirs and the Government are partly re- 
sponsible if the trust is abused. As it is, the next Mir of Khairpur will come in 

gsession, if he does so at all, of some thousand square miles of jungle land, some 
million pigs, and a heavy debt. Compared with Khairpur, Kashmir, Bhopé4l and 
other States were models of good administration when interfered with. The Bom- 
bay Government deposed the Rana of Porbandar, although that State could not 
possibly have been worse administered than Khairpur. The result of the present 
policy of non-interference at Khairpur is that the quakes in his shoes if he 
happens to offend the Collector of a district, conscious as he is of the mal- 
administration of his State. If the Government have made up their mind not to 
stir in the Mir’s lifetime, then pressure from outside can alone make them move. 
It was not at their own instance that the Government moved in the Bhopil 
affair, or that Sir Lepel Griffin was given his congé. In that case Bhopdi was 
suffering from the evils of interference. Khairpur is suffering from the evils of 
non-interference. Butif detailed cases of mal-administration could be gathered 
and by the aid of such facts as may be available a case could be made out for a 
question in the House of Commons, the present policy of masterly inactivity 
might be abandoned and Government might see their way to save Khairpur from 
the utter ruin towards which it is hopelessly and certainly drifting. 


52. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 14th May, complains 
; . Of the prevalence of mismanagement in the Pali- 
Alleged mismanagement in tsna. State, of its being in debt, of its servants 
the Palitana State. ' ‘ a ae 2 
making money anyhow and doing injustice and of 
His Highness the Thakor passing his time in pleasure and being powerless, and 
observes that looking to some of the petitions made to the Assistant Political 
Agent, Gohelvdd, against the State, it is desirable that it should be entrusted to 
better hands. The paper refers to the petition made to the Assistant Political 
Agent by an old servant of the State named Maganlal Pandchand for payment. 
of Rs. 650, being the balance remaining due to him for his salary for 17 months 
from 2nd April 1887 to 2nd September 1888, and to the complaint made to the - 
Prdnt officer by a Rajput named Rupa Jetha, who is in the service of Prince 
Sdmatsinghji, against the fine of Rs. 10 imposed upon him for crushing the leg of 
ashe-goat under the wheels of his carriage, Rupa alleging that the charge against 
him is the result of spite, he being in the service of the Thakor’s brother, and 
remarks that the Prant officer ought independently to enquire into the complaint 
instead of referring Rupa Jetha to the Divién. The paper adds that the family 
disputes, which are increasing, have done much harm to it, and draws the 
attention of the Bombay Government to it. 


o3. The Khambdt Samdchdr (114), in its issue of the 17th May, complains 
ws once more of the prevalence of mismanagement and 
al ae, soma inCambay intrigues in Cambay, and of His Highness the Nawdb 
y for Govern- we : : 
ment interference. being given to pleasure and having given the manage- 
ment to the Divan, who is engaged in intrigues, and 
Says that cholera has made its home permanently in Cambay, that the people 
suffer from scarcity of water and other troubles, and that it is necessary that 
Government should interfere and assume the administration for a time. [The 
Svadesh Bandhu (136), in its issue of the 15th May, refers to a case in which 
the Cambay police are alleged to have ill-treated and beaten some Bordhs while 
in custody on the 15th ultimo, to a charge being trumped against a Borah on 
the same day, to the Borihs having collected Rs. 6,000 with a view to petition 
the Political Agent and the Bombay Government, and to the Divd4n having 
tough the head-priest of the Borahs persuaded them to refrain from so doing, 
‘nd observes that until the present Divan is replaced by another man the rotten- 


re in the State will not be removed and that it is discreditable to Government 
allow it to continue.|  ' | 


54. The Broach Samdchdr (93), in its issue of the 16th May, complains 
aaa of the prevalence of mismanagement and intrigues in 
rampor and pena ve ae the Dharampor State and of the cruelty practised 
"Pon two female - earbe Y upon two female servants employed in the palace by 
their imprisonment since a few months past in ill-ven- 
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tilated wooden cages in the palace compound on suspicion of thefts of jewellery 
one of the prisoners having been once on the brink of death owing to want of 
ventilation, and says that the Divan ought at once to publicly enquire into the 
charges brought against them and release them on bail in the meantime or take 
them under his protection. The paper observes that the prisoners are said to 
have been the victims of some intrigues in the palace, which appear to haye 
compelled the heir-apparent, Mohan Devji, to flee to Bulsdér about four months ago, 
and calls the attention of the Raja, the State authorities and the Political Agent 
to the affair. [The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 16th May, says that 
intrigues are on the increase in Dharampor, that intriguers are trying to foment 


quarrels in the royal family, and that the Political Agent should speedily stop 
them. | | 


55. The fdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 14th May, gives a further 


.  Instalment of the petition prepared by its editor and 

P Bon ers . are yee “, proprietor for petenledinn to His Excellency Lord 
petition prepared by theeditor Keay on behalf of the people and Native Princes of 
and proprietor of the Réjya- Kathidwdr, complains of a very large number of men, 
bhakt 1 4 oH ig girdssias and petty talukddrs in K4thidwér having 
Reap oe ecerr gel Lord been deprived of their land by powerful Native States 
with the help of the Political Agents and of their 

having got no redress either from the Political Department or the Government 
though the Honourable East India Company promised protection to them in a 
Resolution issued in 1803 and though Colonel Walker guaranteed protection to 
the landholders on behalf of the Honourable East India Company in 1808-9, sug- 
gests the appointment of a commission of inquiry, and remarks that if any télukdér 
in Kdthidwar were to file a suit against Government they would have to pay 
him a large sum of money in consequence of the above-named guarantee given 
by Colonel Walker. The paper refers to the views expressed by Colonel Barr 
on the 8th June 1854 regarding the necessity for the Political Agent protecting 
petty talukddrs and girdssids from the tyranny of powerful talukdédrs (vide 
page 106 of the Bombay Government Reports, No. 37, New Series), and observes 


that notwithstanding this if the Political Agents have not duly protected them 
‘and ruined them, the Government ought to enquire into the matter. The paper 
adds that the changes introduced into K4thidwar by Colonel Keatinge in 1863 
have done no good to the province, but have done harm. 


56. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 15th May, conveys thanks 
to Mr. Lely, the Administrator, for the Porbandar Show, 


The Porbandar Show pro- 
nounced a gratifying success. records the 


gratifying success of the Show, and exhorts 
other Native States of K4thiawdr to hold similar exhl- 
bitions in their respective territories and to benefit their subjects by affording 
due encouragement to the long-neglected arts and manufactures of the province. 


GOVIND B. LAGHATE, 


Acting Reporter®n the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, ! 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, — 
25th May 1889. 
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Past L—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Abkéri: The proposed appointment of an Excise Commissioner with the 
Government of India disapproved 
Boarding-houses in Bombay : Licenses for keeping ~ disapproved 
Dhulipsing : 
Dhulipsing’s letter to Her Ma ajesty the Queen, insisting upon the 
restoration to him of the Koh-i-noor, termed a freak of madness. 
Dhulipsing’s letter to Her Majesty the Queen demanding the 
restoration of the Koh-i-noor and his — ill-treatment by 
the Salisbury Ministry 
Dismissal of Mr. A. T. Crawford from the service : 
Disapproval of the alleged recommendation of the Bombay Govern- 
ment for a pension of £400 per annum to Mr. Crawford 
Mr, A. Baumann, M. P. for Peckham, and the Crawford case: 
The Subodh Patrika sie se 
| The Sudhdrak 
Mr, Baumann’s motion in the House of Commons about the Crawford 
case disapproved and His Excellency Lord Reay termed the 
prime favourite of Madam Justitia 
‘Mr. Crawford’s application for a reimbursement of the costs incurred 
by him in his defence disapproved __... 
Proposed grant of pension to Mr. A. T. Crawford approved 
The good effect of the Crawford case i 
The bad impression left upon the public mind by the Crawford case . ‘ 
The M4mlatdars concerned in the Crawford case : 
The Bakul ee 
The Sind Times .. 
The minute of Sir R, West in the Crawford. case vad 
The Zimeé and other English newspapers on the Crawford case... 
Distress and scarcity : Alleged hardship upon the labourers in Katérgém, 
Surat District, and a request to the Mémlatddér of Chordsi in the 
matter ... oe. 
Famine Insurance Fund: Revival of the — disapproved ve 
Indian defence-works: Sir Charles Dilke and the — 
Indian National Congress: The — and the Parsis: 
The Gujarat Darpan 
The Rést Goftar ... 


Judicial matters : 
Remark made by the Judicial Commissioner of Oudh olin the 
inadvisability of sentencing Kuropean offenders to rigorous 
imprisonment in the tropical Indian climate condemned 
The arrest of Naéthdwar Mah4rdj considered as a sided way 
| The Gujarate 
The Mahratta .... 
The suggested abolition of the Bench of Magistrates i in the Dhérwér 
District disapproved te 
ve: A request to Government to provide for the segregation of — in 
omba eee 
Military 0 Complaints of military officers regarding privilege 
leave and the study of Hindustani 
Obituary notice: Death of Rao Saheb Vishvanéth N éréyan Mandlik 
deeply regretted : 
The Gujarat Darpan 
_ The Mahratia* 
The Sudharak 
Opium: Mr. Smith’s motion condemning a - monopoly of the Indian 
Government disapproved ~ 
Police: Prostitutes’ quarters at Kardchi and the necessity for removing 
them from their present site... ove a ce 0. 
Public Service : “ 
Alleged breach of etiquette on the part of Mr. Pritchard, Commis- 
sioner in Sind... ace 
Complaint against Captain Kennedy, Acting Third Assistant to the 
Political Agent, Kéthiawdr, and Mr. Keshavlal Prénjivan, Judge 
of Vasévad __... 
Praise of Réo Séheb K. P. J oshi, Mémlatdér of Gadag, district 
Dharwar se ies 
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Parr I.—Politics and the Public Administration—(continued) 


Public utterances; Considerations arising out of His Excellency Lord 
Reay’s address to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
Reform in Kéthidwar: Suggestions to the Bombay Government and Mr. 
Lely, Acting Political Agent, in the matter of— 
| renee dey in public expenditure: A suggestion for the ‘abolition of 
the post of Political Agent, Kéthiawér _... 


Sale of Government land at Béndra: The —for building purposes since 
1878-79 


Surat fires: The —and the necessity for Government help ... 
Wheat: The — Conference held by the Secretary of State for tndio, 


Pagr II.—Legislation— 


Bombay Village Sanitation Bill: Dr. Hewlett and the— 
Indian Factory Act; Amendment of the— __... 


Part ITI._—#ducation— 


Réjkumér College, Rajkot: Alleged unlawful conduct of Mr. Macnaghten, 
Principal, —,in collecting about Rs. 450 from the students under 


him in order to present a gold ornament to Miss Hancock on the 
occasion of her wedding ii see 


Part IV.—Railways— 


B. B. & C. I. Railway : ‘The Wadhwdn J unction Station and a request to 
the railway authorities 

G. I. P. Railway: The Golden Gang on the—and the employment o of 
Natives as guards and engine-drivers on that line _—si«... 

Sind-Panjéb Railway: A complaint against the — 
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Part V.—Municipalities— 


Bombay: The — —ee and the water-rate on public places of 
- worship... es 
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Part VI.—Native States— 


Baroda: His Highness the Géikwdd of — and a sanitarium for him and 
his hard-worked officials aoe 


Cambay : Mismanagement in — and the necessity for Government inter- 
ference .. 


Dharampor : Mismanagement i in — and alleged ‘cruelty upon two female 
prisoners. 


Kashmir : Nomination. of a Council ‘for the sdminintvation of —disop- 
roved . eve 
Kéthiéwér : The people and the Native States of—and a "petition pre- 
pared by the editor and proprietor of the Rdjyabhakt newspaper for 
presentation to His Excellency Lord Reay on “Aoeie behalf 


Khairpur: Mal-administration in the — State and the Government blamed 
for their non-interference 


Péliténa: Alleged mismanagement in the — State ove 
Porbandar; The — Show pronounced a gratifying success ... ave 
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Inst of Newspapers and Pervwdicals. 


Place of publication. | Edition. Number of 


Names of Newspapers. Copies issued 


ENGLISH. 


‘The Indian ~ Sgnstamy i ee ..._ Bombay és Weekly ... 
» Mahratta .. eh “e sub ...| Poona ... sua me ae xe 
» Phoenix ... .| Karachi ...| Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva-| 


» sind Times vee 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 

» Din Bandhu 

» Din Mitra es 

» Dnyan Chakshu .. 

» Dnydnodaya ... 

» Dnydn Prakash ... 
Indu Prakash ... 
Jagad-hitechchhu 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhakar ; 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudharak one 
Telagu Mitré __,.. 
Vartdéhar .. 


MARATHI. 


The Arunoday& 

» A’ryavart 

» Bakul oe 

» Belgaum SamAchar 

» Chanddnshu ; 

» Chikitsak 

” Chitragupta eee 

» Dharwar Vritt ... 
Dnyan Sagar 
Gadéri_... 
Ganga Lahari 
Hindu Punch 
Hitechchhu 


Jagad4darsh 

Jagan Mitra ‘ee 
Kalpataru... 

Karwar Saméchér 


Kesari 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahér4shtra Kokil 
Mahf4r4shtra Mitra 
Mahédrdshtra Vritt 
» Nagar Samfchér... 
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ANGLo- MARATHI. 


Wolinss Bisleke Cancthe-vvx 


Khéndesh Chitragupta om 


.| Karachi 


...| Bombay 


Do. 


..| Thana... 
...| Dhulia... 
.| Ratnagiri 
...| Belgaum 
...| Lasgaon 
...| Belgaum 
...| Karad ... 
.e-| Dharwar 
+ ee 


Poona .. 


...| Nasik . 
a Thana ... 
...| Bijapur 
...| Indore... 
=a Ahmednagar .. 
...| Ratnagiri = eee 
...| Sholapur 
.| Karwar 


"| Ahmednagar ... 


jamik Sabha ... in a ...| Poona... ove ...| Quarterly 
ist ‘as . -| Bi-weekly 


...| Bi-Weekly 
| Daily 


| a 


Names 0 Newspape . 


Place of publication. 


The N&sik Vritt 


The Din Mani ... 


The Ahmedabad Times 


MARA’ THI— continued, 


Nydy4 Sindhu ... 
Pandhari Mitr’ ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratn4 ... 
Pratod ... 
Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen " Mésik 
Pustak or 
Raghava Bhushana 
Ramdas ... aa 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra see 
Saty’ Shodhak 
Satya Sudha __.... 
Sholigat Samachfér 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak . 
Vidya Vilés a 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 
Vrittadhara 
Vrittamdla 
Vrittasér ... 
Vritt Sudha 
Vyapdrottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, 


Dnyan Sudha __... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathi4wadi ae 
K4athiawar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARATI. 


Akhbdre Khambéyat 
Akhb4re Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A'ryi Dharm Prakésh ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak .., 
Bombay Sam4char 

Broach Mitra _... 
Broach Sam4char | 
Buddhi PrakAsh ... 
Chakravak 
Chandraprakdsh .. 
DAtardun .. 

Deshi Mitr’ 

Dny4énodaya& se 
Dnyaén Vardhak ... 
Duniyddad 

Fursad 

Gap Sap ... 

Gorakshak ue = 
Gujarat Monthly Journal 
Gul Afshdan Pele 
Hindusthan 

Jame Jamshed ... 

Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind .,.. 
Kaside Mumbai ... 
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Notes, — 
Which are printed in italics. 


A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


mm The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


(, The x 


ystem of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 


- rye + List of the Bombay somone we, One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Af 


t letter of a word, the accent is 


out, and the short a(S = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 


abe at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 


vith a y Necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunod 
mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


aya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 


5 
‘Part 1.— Politics and the Public Administration. 
1. In alluding to the fear alleged to be entertained by the India Council that 


re if a Bill were brought before Parliament for the abo- — 
The oh ea pocorn lition of the presidency armies in order to carry inte 
Tad di Fadia Council, fect the proposal submitted by the Government of 
te India on the subject of the proposed army corps 
system, Messrs. Bradlaugh, Caine and other advocates of the rights and privi- 
leges of the Natives might try and succeed in introducing into the Admi- 
nistration Act of 1858 certain provisions in the interests of the natives of 
India, and in referring to the supposition that for this reason the India Council 
have thought it discreet to let things alone for the present at least, the Bom- 
bay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 20th May,says:—It is much to be 
regretted that through such a fear as this the authorities should desist from 
introducing @ much needed reform. The Natives are anxious for this reform, 
as it would lessen to'.some extent the cost of the army and consequently 
the burden of taxation. {t is beneficial to the State that the Natives should 
interest themselves in the efficiency and progress of the army, but on account 
of the persistent refusal of Government to appoint Natives to higher posts in 
the army, or for some other reasons, they do not take that interest and they are 
not to blame for their unconcern. , ss 


2. The Nagar Samdchdr (44), in its issue of the 18th May, writes :—The 
ae merchants in England are trying hard to get a Wheat 

on eo con = Frauds Act passed so as to force the wheat merchants 
pio se of India to lessen the impurities in wheat. This 
enactment, if passed, will be a powerful engine of 

oppression and injustice. Do the Indian wheat merchants force the English 
merchants to buy their impure commodity ? Itis a matter of mutual pleasure. 
If English merchants do not like to .purchase Indian wheat, they may not 
doso. They may buy a better kind of wheat in any other market. If the sellers 
of impure wheat are to be punished by the proposed Act, the buyers ought also to 
come in for their share. ‘They buy, with their eyes open, a commodity which 
they know to be impuge. Why should they buy it? But it is better to be 
forewarned. Jf our Indian agricwturists and merchants think of lessening the 
impurities in wheat, it will not be a difficult task. Let them do it and then the 


= of selfish merchants in England will have no power to harm their 
interests, , “ae 


3. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 21st May,'and the Akhbdre 
ek ee Sodagar (86), in that of the 22nd idem, express “heart- 
England and India «et gratitude to Mr. Henniker Heaton, M-P., for his 
: exertions to obtain a reduction in the high rates of 
postage on letters and newspapers to India, and hope that the Honourable 
Member’s exertions will be crowned with success, removing the flagrant injustice 
done to India and affordingdue encouragement to the increase of commerce and 
pistolary and literary intercommunication between her and England. 


4. In an article headed “Signs of the impending extinction of the . 
ane ie _ British rule in India,” the Anonymous (88), in its 
by the SRE ey ‘on issue of the 19th May, writes :—Innumerable are the 
with, obligations under which the British rulers are laid by 
a, : the Native Rajds and the people of this country. 
ut if the latter had known that they would be so ill-repaid for their fidelity 
ey would certainly have never helped the English at the time when the tables 
rer likely to turn against them in 1857. Scindia never dreamt that his 
. aluable help at a most critical moment would be repajd by the English by 
ny PHating his treasury after his demise, by neglecting the care of his son, 
a creating discontent in his dominions. Holkar never thought that his son 
ne be insulted. The Nizdm never entertained a suspicion that the Berars 
— be swallowed up by the British and his State opened up asa field for Euro- 
7 Malh sdventurers, * Khanderao Maharaja of Baroda had no idea that his brother 
ep t Réo would die a prisoner. If the present wretched condition of Oudh, — 

| Hom Kolhdpur, Jhansi, Rewah, Gwalior, Burmah, Baroda, Mysgre, Por- 
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6 
bandar, Hyderabad and other small and large States could have been knoy, 
beforehand and anticipated, the Delhi Darbér and the great éclat with wh; ch 
Her Majesty the Queen of England was declared the Empress of India wouy 
never have been historical facts. The annexation of Burmah, the frequent in. 
sults heaped on sovereign heads in India, the stringent enforcement of the Arms 
Act, the misappropriation ‘of the famine relief fund, the tax on a prime necessary 
of life like salt,-the activity of the A’bkéri Department, the practice of sup- 
plying prostitutes to European soldiers, and other acts too numerous to mention 
which run counter to the dictates of Christian religion, which are against morality 
and which defy the injunctions of the Almighty God, appear to us to indicate that 
the British sun is not to shine very long. Our rulers, if they wish: to continye 
to rule over us, must faithfully fulfil the promises made from time to time 
They should not keep an evil eye on the wealth of the Réjis and the people of 
this country. The deprivation of Theebaw, the appropriation of the Jewellery 
and territories of Dhulipsing, the deposition of the ruler of Kashmere, the dis- 
content in Bhopél, the condonation of the offences of Sir‘ Lepel Griffin and other 
unjust actions of Government go to justify the title of our article. We heartil 
hope that the pure conscience of England will be soon awakened, that the people * 
of this equntry will be governed in a Christian spirit, and that our guesses will 
be soon falsified. 


5. The Kannada Suvdrte (142), in its tssue of the 17th May, writes :—Last 


J ee year a split in the Indian National Congress camp had 
hen 1% — Con- Occurred by the separation of a large part of the Maho. 

gress and the Parsis. 5 : ' 
medans, who wereled tooffer an ill-considered opposition 


to the Congress on purely sentimental and groundless objections. Neverthe- 
less the success of the national movement wasa marked one. This year again 
a similar danger threatens the moverhent from the Parsi quarter. Dr. Vicajee, 
a respectable member of the Pirsi community, has sounded a note of 
warning to his co-religionists, calling upon them to pause and think before they 
join the Congress. His objections to the Pérsis joing the movement look 
plausible at first sight. But they are based upon incorrect notions of loyalty 
and nationality. That the Parsis are merely a set of foreign settlers and their 
nationality is distinctly different from that of the Hindus is a fact which admits 
of no doubt. But it is not sufficient to furnieh that community with a plea for 
keeping itself aloof from the Congress. If it were pogsible for the Parsis to 
return to Persia and regain their power and influence, they might well have 
considered themselves as mere sojourners in thisland. But under the present 
circumstances their fate is closely bound up with that of the rest of the Natives. 
It would therefore be very imprudent on their part to sever their connection with 
a movement which Concerns the interests of all the communities of India. The 
Congressionists, however, have little to fear from this threatened separation of the 
Parsis. Their opposition, however significant, will not lessen the importance of 
the Congress much as the last year’s split did not come at all in the way of its 
success. Besides, the most influential and leading members of the Parsi com- 
munity have all along shown their sympathy with the movement and have given 
their hearty co-operation for furthering itscause. It is, however, highly desir- 
able that there should be perfect unanimity in such matters as the Congress 
deals with. We therefore hope that our Parsi friends will consider well their 
position before they take the decided step of disuniting themselves from the 
promoters of the Congress. 


6. In connection with the advice tendered by a few Pérsis and Parsi news 
papers that the Pdrsis should not join the fifth Indian National Congress be 
held in Bombay next December, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 
24th May, says :—The sympathy of the general Pirsi community 1s with the 
Congress and the above advice proceeds from a few isolated individuals wh? 
have not been able to show that the aims and the mode of working of the Congres 
are improper, but who, on the other hand, accept them as quite just. Properly 
speaking, these ‘advisers only fear that there isa probability of the interests of 
the Pirsis not being advanced by joining the movement. The fear is quite ace 
less, it being entertained on the imaginary supposition that the Congress am 

hereafter proceed upon improper lines Per become disloyal to Governmen” 


These advisers, moreover, assert that the Pdrsis are foreigners in India and there- 
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fore need not join any Native movements. But the Pdrsis are, in fact, better 
Natives than the Mahomedans and did not allow a similar attempt made by the 
Anglo-Indians in connection with the Ibert Bill to produce any effect on their 
minds. India is the adoptive mother-country of the Parsis, who should continue 
to join all legitimate movements for the advancement of her interests as they 
have hitherto done. 


4. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 23rd May, writes :— 
A propos of the threatened Parsi secession from the Indian National Congress, we 
are unable to follow without a smile the line of argument adopted by the Bombay 
Rast Goftér who has begun to play the réle of a sympathetic anti-Congres- 
siopist, if we may be allowed to use the expression. The mere dogmatic assertion 
that it is not beneficial to the Pdrsis to join the Congress, without any 
slid arguments to support.it but founded on vague premises, should, we think, 
carry no weight either with the community in question or the public at large. 
It is admitted that the Congress is a good thing in itself ; its ways are loyal, but 
because the customs, manners and traditions of the Parsis are different, as their 
interests aye different and their loyalty to the British R4j different, it is impos- 
sible for them to join the Congress. Let us, examine if these are valid grounds 
and if the writer has not begged the question. By a contact of near 1,200 years 
the social customs, manners and habits of the Pdrsis have received more of ‘a 
Hindu impress than any other, though the race has managed to preserve its 
individuality. If one take the trouble of travelling in the Surat District, he 
cannot but be struck with having little to differentiate between the Pdrsis and the 
Hindus. As to whether the interests of the Padrsis are different, we have shown 
in a recent issue of ours that they are not. Does our contemporary think that 
as the Parsis are a more advanced race they would suffer if they join backward 
Hindus? Does he at all entertain the idea that’ Government will grant his 
community special privileges for their special interests, if they are any? If he 
think so, he is greatly mistaken. What then does he ask his community to do 
alter it has abstained from taking any part in the Congress? Unless this ques- 
tion isanswered satisfactorily, we consider that he cannot in justice ask the Paérsis 
to take the step he wants them todo. Their political traditions of the last fifty 
years are against such an action. Their much-vaunted loyalty, too, is not of a kind 
superior to that of the Hindus and the Mahomedans. Let us ask our contempo- 
rary if the Parsis enjoyed no political power in the times of Hindu and Mahome- 
dan supremacy, and if they did, as history proves, why they cannot come under ~ 
the category of conquered races as much as the Hindus and the Mahomedans. 
The reason shown by him for Parsi loyalty is nothing but flimsy. There 
leing not much to differentiate the Parsis from the rest of the natives of India, 
they can assimilate themselves with the other races of India on the platform 
of politics, and even if there be anything to do so, it is prejudicial to their 
interests if they do not join the other races. We hope the hubbub that is raised 
iH unthinking minds for severing the Pérsisfrom the Congress will subside ere 

ong, 

8. In noticing the second meeting of the Provincial Congress recently 
held at Poona, the Bombay Samdchir (91), in its 
issue of the 24th May, says:—Among the subjects 
discussed at this meeting was that of village sanitation, 
which valuable suggestions have been made, which, if adopted, would remove 
much of the anxiety entertained in connection with the measure. The meeting 
‘xpressed approval of the course taken by the Bombay Government in connec- 
ton with the Crawford Commission, and conveyed the thanks of the public to 
ihe local Administration. This step of the Congress has proved distasteful to 
many Europeans and a few Natives, but it is no less true that the same duly 
"presents public opinion on the subject. The Provincial Congress is an ap- 
Mpriate movement for the due re presentation of the wants and wishes of the 

ple of this presidency, and ought to have district and tdluka branches. 
“e ° Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same date, expresses similar senti- 
; uls, recording its disapproval of the opinion expressed by the Congress on the 
stio ord case, and repeating that the Bombay Government committed several 

Us blunders in connection with the enquiry, unnecessarily causing a heavy 
€ treasury.] | | Pe 


The second meeting of the 
vincial Congress at Poona. 


> # 


9. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 20th May, writes :—It ;, 
to be greatly regretted that the Bombay Government 
The present policy of re- should have, been compelled to levy forced contributions 
Tae a from urban and rural boards for the purpose of find; 
port duties on cotton goods Some relief from the exigencies of the financial situg. 
recommended. tion. It would be more statesmanlike if, instead of 
resorting. to such petty devices and makeshifts fo, 
saving a farthing here and a farthing there, the local Governments and tho 
Supreme Government reviewed the whole financial situation in a calm and gobey 
spirit, and found out some other way of meeting the difficulty,—a way which wil} 
not be open to the reproach of being characterized as undignified and mean, 
So far as the general taxable resources of the country are concerned it wonld 
seem that they have been exhausted with the imposition of the hated income. 
tax and the enhancement of the equally unpopular salt-duty. There would 
thus seem to be no other financial expedient open to Government than the 
import cotton duties, the re-imposition of which has heen of late frequently urged 
on the attention of the Indian and English authorities, Many useful reforms in 
the Indian administration have been delayed for want of funds, and it is highly 
necessary, that they ‘should not be further put off for want of resources, when 
such resources can be immediately secured by the re-imposition of the import 
cotton duties, at least as a temporary measure. Itis to be hoped that the Gov. 
ernment of India will at an early date review the financial situation and apply 
the remedy at once. 3 


_ 10. A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 238 
| May, says:—The suocessful attack made by Messrs. 
on ey ro eument Samuel Smith and Caine in Parliament on the Indian 
sapaiias camila anal &bkéri policy had led the public to expect that from 
the lst of August next the importation of inferior 
European spirits would be discouraged and the consumption of genuine country 
drinks manufactured from mowra flowers, dates, coarse sugar, grapes, &c., would 
be encouraged by increasing the duty on the former and lessening the duty levied 
on the latter; but Government have adopted a course quite the reverse of these 
expectations. The duty levied on Europe spirits has been allowed to remain 
what it was, while that on underproof healthy country drinks has been raised 
by eight annas per gallon, and the license fee of country liquor-shops increased 
by one and a half times the old amount. This is evidently a disregard of 
the high authority of Parliament. Sir Richard Temple and other members on 
the side of Government asserted in Parliament that a heavy dbkdri duty was 
levied in order to discourage the consumption of spirituous drinks, but the fact 1s 
the reverse of it. There has been an increase in the consumption of liquor every 
year, bringing in correspondingly increased revenue to Government. overn- 
ment try to show that the vice of intoxication has lessened, but it is not 80. 
Since the spirituous drinks have been made very dear by a heavy increase in the 
duty, intoxication has largely increased, as is proved by the convictions for 
getting drunk,and disorderly on the records of the magistracy of the Thana 
District. In addition to drinking for the sake of enjoyment the lower classes of 
the people use liquor on the anniversaries of their deceased relatives and ™ 
festive occasions, and obtain it even by incurring debt and exposing them- 
selves to various privations. 


11. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 20th May, writes -—The 
The argument for increase Dpighear Po a he pags Ay bene ee ” 
as a text for an argument for increase 0 

~ ae oo Deeapee — European officers id India. Mr. Crawford's borrow: 

ings, it is argued, were necessitated by his salary —“ 

inadequate. A more perverse inference could not have been drawn. 

writers either do not know or forget the fact that Mr. Crawford’s extravage 

was phenomenal, that his impecyniousness was chronic and habitual, an that 

the vice grew upon him with age. His living was so abnormally reckless ak 

the wealth of Plutus or our own Kuber could not have sufficed to keep him al 

, of debt. It must be said to the credit of the Indian Civil Service that Te 
the type of Mr. Crawford are the exceptions and not the rule. The salaries * 


| 
: 
| 
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ysually found to be so high, especially in the higher grades, that with all high 
living of Europeans in this country they are able to amass sufficiently large 

tunes and are able to retire on comfortable incomes. It is a strange irony 
of fate that while we in India are complaining that the salaries of Europeans 
are too high, the press in England raises a cry that they are too low. In 
‘act the Indian Civil Service is one of the most.highly paid services in the world. 
Its cost is already felt to be an insupportable burden on our finances, and one 
of the most difficult problems every Indian statesman has to grapple with is how 
best to reduce the cost of our administration. In face of this, to propose that 
the salaries should be increased seems to us the height of perversity. 


12. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :— While 
public institutions are being starved for want ofifunds, 
The proposed increase in the Secretary of State for India has sanctioned an 
the salary of Pe mag 8% increase in the salary of the Inspector-General of 
— of Forests s*P" Forests by Rs. 300, and a fat berth under the name 
ee of the Inspector-General of Abkéri is: in a fair wa 
of being created. That while the local Governments should be asked to exercise 
stringent economy even at the cost of departmental efficiency the Supreme 
Government should be liberal enough to enjoy the luxury of a fat berth is 
indeed surprising. When there was a famine in China a few years ago the 
Imperial expenditure there was cut down by half, but with us things are done in 
adifferent fashion. The 4bkari revenue is collected by all provincial depart- 
ments and credited to the supreme treasury, and we fail to see the necessity for 


the new post unless a strong hankering after the multiplication of new appoint- 
ments be at the bottom. 


18. The Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 19th May, writes:—*R. D. 0.” 
lu Odea Ch is dead. He who figured so long in the columns of the 
scaled 2 loge ty Indian Calcutta Statesman and made his individuality felt by 

all is now gone out of this world, and we shall long 
miss his vigorous, trenchant and withal just criticisms. Colonel Osborne did 
not give any personal help to the Indian National Congress movement, but as a 
third party he was a very valuable ally. His most recent observations were 
against the policy of the Government of India towards the Native States of 
India. We are sorry to lose such a staunch friend who would have rendered us 
considerable help at this most interesting period, when the people of India are 
but learning to appreciate their rights and are fighting for them. He was a 
thorough hater of the Indian bureaucracy. 


14. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 20th May, writes :— 
Another sad death we have to mourn is that of the late Colonel R. D. Osborne. 
The late Colonel was one of the few sincere friends India has had in England. 
Like Major Evans Bell his service in India belongs to a,time when India was 
an object of the deepest suspicion and anxiety to Englishmen. His liberality 
of mind was all the more remarkable, since at a time when most Englishmen 
lost the balance of their minds and grew furious over the wrongs, or supposed 
Wrongs, which their countrymen had suffered he kept his head cool and his heart 
Wwarm,and maintained throughout a steady and earnest attachment for India which 
8 not often met with. He was an author and journalist of no mean repute, and 
the familiar initials of R.D.O. will long be missed by the readers of the Calcutta 
§ lateeman. India can ill-afford to lose such fast friends as Colonel Osborne. 

example may induce other noble Englishmen to work in the same cause, 
but the singleness of ‘purpose and the hearty and disinterested love with which 
he worked will seldom be equalled and will never be surpassed. 


15. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—The death 

D of Father Damien at Molokai will evoke feelings 

wae of F ather Damien of universal sorrow and admiration. His life was 
for the Sent 7 7. ssity indeed a life of heroic self-sacrifice rarely equalled 
India pointed out «= s«é‘a.s«sAhe: annals of martyrdom. He suffered voluntary 

ta banishment in the colony of lepers with the cer- 
inty of contracting the terrible disease. _ He, however, did his work 

bo - sympathy, kindness, heroic resignation and calmness that are be- 


human praise. His painful and lingering death proves beyond all 
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doubt that leprosy is a contagious disease, and we hope that the Government of 
India will take speedy and effective measures for the segregation of lepers in thi. 
country. The presence of these unfortunate wretches in the vicinity of pubjj. 
institutions and in overcrowded localities and thoroughfares is a standing diserace 
to the country, and if the evil is not vigorously grappled with, the consequence, 
of a Laissez faire policy will be'simply disastrous to the health of its teeming 
population. 


16. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—Fatho, 
Damien’s death will unfortunately support the arguments of those who believe 
in the contagiousness of leprosy, and the good man would not have died in yaip 
if his end had been to serve as a warning and a lesson to those governments 
and municipalities in the world which have hitherto neglected to take stringent 
measures for stamping out the great evil. The Bombay Government and the 
Bombay Municipality are among the greatest sinners in this respect. We have 
a colony of lepers in our midst. They go about freely. They buy and gel], 
They marry and give in marriage, and propagate the disease quite as they please. 
Attention was lately called to the subject by Mr. Kirkham in a very effective 
speech in the Bombay Municipal Corporation, and we hope the death of Father 
Damien will stimulate the city to the adoption of stringent measures of segre. 
gation. 


17. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 20th May, writes :—We have 
| | no wish to be unduly severe upon Mr. Crawford. We 
_ Proposed grant of a pen- admit his services have been brilliant, that his fall has 
oe ~ pest Crawford con- heen uncommonly severe, and that one’s natural senti- 
emned and the injustice é . ; 
thereof pointed out. ment under the circumstances is to pity the man and 
to wish that, whatever his failings, he should not be 
left unprovided for. On the other hand, it must be remembered that conduct 
which Mr. Crawford is found guilty of, not to speak of what is popularly believed 
against him, calls for exemplary punishment, especially in the case of a man 
of the exalted position of Mr. Crawford. The deleterious influence of Mr. 
Crawiord’s example needs hardly to be described. The demoralization of the 
whole administration and the utter loss of prestige and confidence of the Goverr- 
ment among the people have been fittingly recognized by Sir Raymond West in 
his able minute. In prosecuting and punishing Mr. Crawford the chief object 
was not to correct Mr. Crawford, for he is beyond correction, but to correct the 
service and to signify the displeasure of Government in such a manner that 
like offences may not be perpetrated in future. This object is sure to be 
frustrated if a pension of £400 (which, be it noted, comes to about Rs. 6,800 a 
year, a sum larger than the highest pension attainable by a Native after the 
best service) be granted to Mr. Crawford. Further, the stealthy manner i 
which Mr. Crawford kas eventually left the country, leaving a host of claims 
unsatisfied and defrauding the people of this presidency to the extent of krors 
of rupees puts the Government and the European community in by no meats 
an enviable position. What can all the best service in the world avail against 
such conduct? [The Gujardt Mitra (78) of the 19th, and the Hitechchhu (79) 
of Ahmedabad and the Gujardt Gazette (76) of the 23rd May, also condemn the 
proposed grant of a pension to Mr. Crawford and doubt whether a Native 
similarly circumstanced would have been thus treated with kindness. The 
Gujardt Mitra takes the Conservatives to task for their attack on His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay in the matter of the Crawford case and for the partiality which, 
it alleges, they show towards the European accused in India, and says that such 
conduct of theirs is improper and has tarnished the fair name of British juste, 
and that they should well bear in mind that if an association or a learned we 
wisher of the people were to come forward and to collect all the cases ° 
European accused persons in India and the decisions given therein, to publis 
them in the form of a book and to distribute copies thereof throughout 
England, France, Russia, Austria, Germany and America, the policy aa 
by British officers would be condemned, the good name and fame of the Britis 
rule would be lost, and the British would fall in public estimation. *¢™ — 
that the Conservatives would be very fortunate if they were to keep this thing 
in mind, that the British are lucky in having such officers as Lords ipo? “ 


Reay, who pacify the annoyed Indian public and protect their honour, and that 
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+ is owing to them that the Native public is quiet and does not wish ill of the 
Government. The Httechehhu observes that the boast regarding the impartial 
administration of justice in the British rule is false, that the law itself observes 
race distinctions inasmuch as European offenders can claim to be tried by Euro- 

n jurors and as Civilians can only be tried by a Commission, however grave 
their offence, and that the public has seen in a few recent cases howEuropeans try 
to protect their co-religionists, refers to the case of Mr. Beames, of Mr. Sullivan, 
, member of the Madras Executive Council, of Mr. Wilson, late Political Agent, 
Cambay, and of Mr. Arthur Crawford, and strongly disapproves of the attacks 
made by European public writers upon persons exposing their countrymen and 
upon the Judges trying them and of the attack made upon His Excellency 
Lord Reay in the matter of the Crawford case. It adds that if a pension be 
granted to Mr. Crawford, many Europeans will extort large sums of money as | 
bribe from the people and will leave the service with a pension and with their 
ill-gotten gains in case they are found out, and that, it is very probable that the 
Secretary of State for India will sanction the proposal for grant of pension, even 
if it be assumed that the proposal is made by Government out of pity and not 
out of fear for the uproar set up by Europeans in favour of Mr. Crawford. The 
Gujardt Gazette remarks that it would be creditable to the Government of His 
Excellency Lord Rea} and to the Europeans if they were to help Mr. Crawford 
out of their private purse and not from the public treasury, that when the 
Government pity Mr. Crawford why do they not pity thousands of families in 
this country who are being every day reduced to a worse condition than Mr. Craw- 
ford’s, and that the moral of the whole affair is in accordance with the proverb 
that the right hand only turns towards the mouth. | 


18. The Hindu Punch (81), in its issue of the 23rd May, says :—Mr. 
Crawford hardly deserves any pension. For more than thirty years he has been 
fattening himself in India. Lakhs of rupees he obtained and spent. Without 
the least shame and compunction he sold off in the regular bazar fashion the 
highest posts in his Division. He stigmatised the fair name of the British 
Government and the fairer name of the Civil Service to which he belonged. 
The Bombay Government is his enemy and he takes care to let the world know 
that it is vindictively ruining him, and yet he comes before it and claims a 
pension! If Government will grant him a pension,—him who seduced the 
wives of his brother-officers and took bribes,—then surely the hard-earned money 
of the helpless rayat is being utterly wasted. No good government will like to 
be considered a party to the sinister interests of its immoral and shameless 
servants. One question in this case is whether Mrs. Crawford deserves to get 
any allowance. ‘To this question our answer is that Mr. Crawford’s two sons are 
im India and they are very highly-paid servants of the State. Itis their duty 
to see that their mother gets sufficient. to live upon in England. We heartily 
wish this Crawford affair ends soon. It is disgusting—positively sickening. 
Mr. Maclean, M.P., and men of his kind are girding up their loins to fight for 


=, Crawford. Let them do whatever they like; we know what they will 
achieve, 


19. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 19th May, says:—I{ the rumour 
that Mr. Crawford is to get a pension of four hundred 
pounds per annum be trué, then it can be said that 
, | the Bombay Government has done a very graceful 
thing indeed. We hear that Mr. Baumann, M.P., is working for Mr. Craw- 
rd in Parliament, but we think that the recommendation of. the Bombay 
Government will be of greater use to Mr. Crawford than any efforts on the part 
of members of Parliament like Mr. Baumann. Nobody in the presidency will 
ve the cruel heart to refuse a compassionate allowance toa man like Mr. 
Crawford. But if Mr. Crawford is to geta pension, the Mdmlatddrs must 
also be reinstated in their former positions. To forsake them at the end will 
tly be a good policy on the part of Government. 


20. The Yajddén Parast (141), in its issue of the 19th May, expresses 


Grant of a pension to Mr. 
Crawford approved. 


4pproval of the proposal alleged to have been made by the Bombay Government 


tor granting a small pension to Mr. Crawford, and remarks that the public will 
With one voice approve of the resolution of Government to show mercy to him, 
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and that it is to be hoped that they will also show mercy and favour in a cag 
in which a Native may be concerned. [The Surat Akhbar (83), in its issue of 
the 20th May, says that the proposed grant of a pension to Mr. Crawford by the 
Bombay Government shows the latter to be pure and large-minded. | 


21. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 20th May, writes :—It isa 


thing to have a feeling heart. But we ought not to 
or Arc tg cm be prepared to override all notions of real and adequate 
disapproved. o justice in obedience to the promptings of such a heart. 
We feel for Ms. Crawford as much as anybody elg, 

- but we cannot allow this feeling of pity to come in the way of our protest 
against any compassionate allowance being granted to her. The Bombay Gazette 
says: ‘ There was fair ground for urging that the claims of Mrs. Crawford to 
the pension which would have been indefeasibly her right, had she been widowed 
a year ago, should not be over-ridden by the course which the Government hag 
since deemed it its duty to take. This view has been influentially urged upon 
the Government, and it is likely that a pension of the usual amount will be 
accorded to Mr. (Mrs. ?) Crawford for subsistence.”” We donot know what these 
influential quarters are from which this view has gone up to Government. But 
we cannot help saying that whosoever, out of a wrong tender-heartedness, urges 
this view upon the Government, makes an effort to unjustly fleece the tax-payer. 
If it was the duty of any one to care for Mrs. Crawford, evidently it was her 
husband’s. It is but fair to assume that she was the sharer of all his former 
glory and that she might have profited by his ill-gotten gains, and it is therefore 
but just that she should now suffer the consequences of his misconduct. If Mr. 
Crawford had retired from theservice, or had even died, before this terrible exposure 
took place, it would have been a fraud successfully played on the public till the 
end—one of those many cases where crime escapes detection and the criminal in 
consequence remains in full enjoyment of what he has unlawfully or immorally 
acquired. The reward which is and ought to be reserved for meritorious service 
alone would have been obtained in that case, but obtained without being deserved. 
The tax-payer would have been in that case defrauded, but defrauded with his 
eyes shut. But now the fraud is detected. The Bombay Government is con- 
vinced of the delinquencies of the man. We cannot therefore allow ourselves 
to be fleeced so openly. What claims has Mrs. Crawford on the tax-payers 
of the Bombay Presidency except as the wife of Mr. Crawford? It has 
been proved that this man has done enormous disservice to the province. He 
has been the cause of perverting the morals of a large body of public servants 
and of discrediting the system of administration in the «presidency, and he has 
further been the cause of the pecuniary ruin of a large number of individuals. 
Surely this is no service worthy of reward, and the wife of such a man, howsoever 
she may deserve to be pitied, can have no claim on the money of the tax-payer 
and must perforce be content to share the lot of her husband. | 


22. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 15th May, writes :—Mr. Crawford, 


the ex-Commissioner, has applied to be paid the ex- 


Mr. Crawford's application penses of the defence he was recently compelled to cou- 
for a re-imbursement of the 


: nv of the duct at Poona. We think he is justly entitled to a moiety 
oe muna o™* expenses, in so far as ho * esse in defending 
himself on the graver charges of corruption and bn- 
bery are concerned. He has been acquitted by the Commission, and the acquittal 
has had Lord Cross’s approval, regardless of the opinion His Excellency Lord Reay 
and the Honourable Sir R. West have expressed on the Commission’sreport ; but 48 
long as the tribunal appointed to try him has declared Mr. Crawford not guilty, 
and as long as this decision has received the approval of Lord Cross, Mr. Crawi rd 
is justly entitled to claim and receive compensation. If every officer (be he high 
in service or a mere subordinate) were to be similarly tried on evidence of the 
kind brought forward before the Commission, and thereby compelled to place 
himself on his defence, there would be no end of trials by commission. We do 
not for a moment wish to insinuate that Lord Reay’s action was in any W4y 
hasty or uncalled for. What we wish to impress upon those concerned iD 
considering Mr. Crawford’s application is, that once an officer is acquitted 1 
the manner Mr. Crawford has been, the amende honorable should be me 
in order to compensate him for his heavy pecuniary loss. Mr. Crawford 


§ 


~ * 


teen dismissed for heavy indebtedness, and we do not for a moment suggest 
that the expenses incurred by him in defending that part of the proceedings should. 
also be refunded to him. No better precedent can be quoted than the case of 
Mr. Wilson, of Cambay notoriety. In that case, we believe, a reimbursement 
vas made of all the expenses he incurred in his deferice. — 


93. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—The 
truest and wisest moral of the Crawford case appears 
to us to have been pointed out by Mr. Caine, M. P., 
In the following words, as if by anticipation, for these 
sords were written and published early in 1888, when nobody knew or heard 
anything of that case :—* Briefly, what educated India desirés‘is representation 
‘n all the departments and governing bodies which control the destinies of their 
country. If they had fairplay in the Civil Service, representation on their own 
Legislative Councils and on the India Council at home, and if it were possible — 
to induce some English constituency to accept one of their number, they would 
be more than content, while the advantage to Indian society of being able to 
discuss every grievance publicly in ail the governing bodies which rule their 
destinies would be beyond all measure.’’ We advisedly say that this is the truest 
and wisest moral which the Government can draw from the Crawford scandal; 
for, under the state of things therein indicated, it would be very difficult for one 
adverse influence, however potent, to vitiate the entire administrative machinery 
in any large division or province; it would certainly be impossible for such a 
sandal to germinate, grow and flourish unsuspected and unknown till it should 
assume proportions which, by their very magnitude, appear incredible to those | 
not personally cognizant of or affected by it in one way or another. Let this 
moral, therefore, be well pondered over by those English politicians and pub- 
licists who value their good name or the prestige of their rule in India. 


24. The Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 19th May, writes:—We know 
that there has been a cry in certain quarters against 
those that have come forward and confessed the truth. 
But we warn Government against mistaking the same 
lor real public opinion. It is a sectional and a party cry, raised by the 
partizans of Mr. Crawford and by the friends of those who hold that the 
honest confession of one’s weakness is far more eulpable than the weakness it- 
self. Government have hitherto tried to keep clear of both. these parties, and we | 
urge upon their attention the necessity for adhering honestly to the same path of 
duty. No one denies that the Native subordinates have, as a class, exhibited 
great weakness. But the way to remedy it is not to hang those who had at least 
the courage and honesty to come forward and openly confess their faults. The 
chance is that Government might thereby lose their best hands, while the worse 
offenders will prosper. Of eourse if there are any independent cases of corrup- 
tion they should be at once taken up and the offenders brought to justice. No 
one would be sorry for it. What we say is that it is perfectly unsafe, nay mis- 
chievous, to draw such fine distinctions as that between those who offered to 
pay and those who consented to pay with regard to the corruption prevalent in 
Mr. Crawford’s time. Government at present have no materials to do so, and 
‘ven if they have, it is extremely doubtful if they would be able to do anything 


The nore! from the Craw- 
ford case pointed out. 


The Mamlatdars concerned 
in the Crawford case. 


like justice in this matter. They cannot again forget the fact that they have 


alter all to govern through Native agency. We hope, therefore, that they will 
sive up the unprofitable, mischievous and unjust attempt of distinguishing 
tween the various cases and be prepared to pass a wet sponge over the past, 
uking due care to see that the subordinates are kept under “ happier influences” 
“reatter. Nothing more is possible under the circumstances, if we must 
sr the honour of our word and if we must care to see that the innocents are 
% put to unmerited loss and degradation. [The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad, 
" its issue of the 23rd May, says that the Mdmlatddrs concerned in the Craw- 
, a8 should ‘not be punished at all, as they cannot be held to have given 
. when the receiver thereof has been acquitted on that charge and as they 
the not guilty of giving bribes but of giving money under strong pressure, that: 
object of Mr. Crawford’s friends in having them punished is to deter Natives — 
ying evidence of any kind whatever against Europeans so that the latter _ 
; hsp ‘Indulge in injustice, oppression, bribery and other vices and 
w8 d9—4 
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escape scotfree from the consequences thereof, and that the Government. shonig 
think well whether such a course would be beneficial to themselves and their 


subjects. | 


25. The Kesari (38), in its issue of the 21st May, says :—The Mémlatds;. 
are out of the reach of the power of Government to harm them. The condition, 
on which they were allowed to escape the punishment to which they were lighjp 
by reason of their guilt have been strictly fulfilled by them and therefore they 
cannot be harmed. This is not our opinion. This is the opinion of a member of 
His Excellency the Governor’s Council, one of the most experienced and learned 
of the Civil Servants. If Government are thinking of doing any harm to the 
M4mlatddrs, then surely they are courting unmitigated unpopularity and dis. 
grace. To find out who offered to pay and who consented to pay, to separate 
the victims and the dupes from the rascals and the cheats, is a very difficult and 
delicate task and would hardly serve any useful purpose of Government. The 
shade of difference between the guilt of the two classes is faint. The whole 
atmosphere was vitiated. It is not just that those who confessed their crime 
should be punished while those who had the hardihood to remain silent and who 
could not be prosecuted for want of evidence should remain in the full glory of 
their position. To take away the powers of the self-incriminated Médmlatdéry 
or to otherwise degrade them in the eyes of the public is akin to punishing the 
innocent and rewarding the guilty. We hope His Excellency Lord Reay will not 
be a party toa scheme under which such a farce of justice and morality will 
take place. Again, look at the inconsistency which is apparent. The Maémlat. 
ddrs say in their evidence that they gave bribes to Mr. Crawford. The Com- 
missioners do not believe in this evidence and acquit Mr. Crawford on the charge 
of taking bribes. The Secretary of State for India confirms the decision. Then 
why should not the Bombay Government accept the Secretary of State’s 
finding? If, on the countof taking bribes, Mr. Crawford is found innocent, 
why should the poor Mamlatdars be found guilty and punished? Consider the 
position from any point of view, the most honourable way to get out of the 


difficulty is to stick fast to the promises solemnly given. 


26. The Poona Vabhav (48), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—We 
advise the Government not to persist in making any more disgusting exposures 
and to bury the Crawford case deep m the ground. No end will be served by 
unnecessarily harassing the unfortunate Mémlatddrs. The presen} position is 
that those Mdmlatdars who have confessed their crimes are being harassed by the 
High Court of Bombay and the Supreme Government, and those who have beeu 
reticent about their misdeeds are being hunted up by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. Even granting that those who have not confessed are really guilty, 
are they to be punished because out of shame they sealed their mouths? In our 
opinion those who stuck fast to the resolution not to forsake their master, Mr. 
Crawford, and aggravate his guilt by their self-incriminating statements are 
more faithful to the salt they ate and have better heart than those who, as 000 
as they saw Mr. Crawford’s sun was set, came shamelessly forward to beat 
evidence to his guilt. The former deserve a better fate than the latter. We 
heartily wish that Government should stop this sickening case. The prestige 
of Government depends now upon their silence. : 


27. The Pratod (51), in its issue of the 20th May, makes the following 
suggestion to the Government of Bombay regarding the self-incriminated Mam- 
latdars in the Crawford case :—The Mamlatddrs who have criminated themselves 
by their confessions should only be given third-class magisterial powers. er 
first and second class magisterial powers should be taken away from them a? 
given to Subordinate Judges. The reason why the Mémlatddrs should have 
third-class powers is that without such powers the work of collection of revenv® 
will not be carried on properly. By such an arrangement the people will od 
benefited and the pressure of work in the Revenue Department will be lesse2 F 
The first principle of good administration, viz., the separation of the judicial os 
the executive functions, will be respected. The Mémlatdérs will get their dese 1 
and the claims of justice will be satisfied. We hope therefore that His Exc 
lency Lord Reay will give heed to our suggestion and carry it into practice. 
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98. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—There 
1s now barely one year left before His Excellency Lord 

Praise of His Excellency Reay will complete his term of office, and we submit it 
Lord Reay and grounds for jis time to contemplate what steps should be taken to 


7 ion of hi ; 
apply - sd prio bel “secure an extension of it. It is beyond question that it 


is many years since Bombay has had a Governor so con- 
scientious, able and firm, and assisted by a partner who has not only maintained 
what is a first essential to their position,—a severely moral tone at court,—but 
has also evinced an intelligent interest in the welfare of her Native sisters. More- 
over, as a contemporary has pointed out, His Excellency has by a conjuncture of 
circumstances been led into a clearer insight into the administrative machinery 
and its virtues and failings than falls to the lot of Governors generally, and even 
for that reason a prolongation of his rule is desirable in the interests of good gov- 
ernment. But this ground isfurther re-enforced by the consideration that if any 
changes are to be introduced—and some changes are unavoidable—no one would | 
be in a better position to maugurate them with the best chances of success than 
Lord Reay. ‘These are among the reasons which render it desirable that the 
period of his rule over us should be extended beyond the usual limit. 


99. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 25th May, says :—Some 
persons in Bombay and the second meeting of the 
Extension of HisExcellency Provincial Congress recently held at Poona are said to 
Lord Reay’s office as oe be prepared to submit a memorial to the Home Gov- 
oii > Bombay pronounce’ ernment praying for an extension of the period of 
ee His Excellency Lord Reay’s office as Governor of 
Bombay, but they had better think over and see if their prayer is likely to be 
granted. His Lordship is, no doubt, highly popular and deserves the concession, 
but the same is not likely to be made, since a similar prayer made by the whole 
of India in the case of Lord Ripon was not attended to by the Home authorities. 
The admirers of Lord Reay’s administration ought to perpetuate his memory by 
raising an appropriate memorial by public subscriptions. 


30. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 15th May, writes :—We sincerely 
wish both Mr. Pritchard and this province joy : to Mr. 
Mr. Pritchard’s departure Pritchard on his departure (which will be permanent, 
from Sind hailed with joy Jet us hope), and to Sind on being relieved of his 
and Sind congratu ate’ ©” administration. No contrast can be keener than that 
popular aoe between Mr. Erskine’s administration and Mr. Prit-. 
chard’s. We may credit Mr. Pritchard with good | 
intentions and with honesty ; but that is all. His unforgivingness, narrowness 
of ideas and absolutism, all go to form a character sadly “ dashed with wandering 
isles of night.”? The little good, if any, that he has been able to do is purely 
accidental. Our contemporary of the Indian Spectator protested against Mr. 
Pritchard’s translation to the Governor’s Council, but had the unkindness to 
be agreeable to his remaining at his post in Sind. We think that while in the 
Council Mr. Pritchard would be only one manopen to correction and contradiction, 
ina province like Sind he could have his way in almost every thing. We gladly 
make a present of Mr. Pritchard to the Council, and trust that his leave-taking 
from Sind will be a final one. 


31. In noticing the annual report on the working of hospitals and chari- 
table dispensaries in the Bombay Presidency during 

‘s Remarks onthe report on the year 1888, the Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue 
oe hospitals - of the 20th May, writes :—It is to be regretted that 
Bombay Wily doe . sufficient care is not taken for the free distribution of 
1888, cholera pills and mixture in the different towns and 
— villages of the presidency for being supplied gratis to 
indigent persons attacked by the epidemic. The Surgeon-General has recom- 
mended that the presidency town should be provided with a big hospital for the 
ieatment of infectious diseases. The recommendation ought to be adopted 
with this modification that separate wards should be built at some distance 
fom the main buildings of the Sir Jamsetji, Gokuldds Tejpél and European 
General Hospitals, instead of having a separate edifice. The Surgeon-General 
‘Well as the Senior Surgeon of the Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital are of opinion 
trelapsing fevers are infectious and patients suffering from them ought to 
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be segregated. It is desirable that the scheme for the extension of Bombay 
should be worked out at an early date in order to remove the evil of a thick 
population which is one of the causes of relapsing fevers. As recommended } 
the Surgeon-General, no delay ought to be made in passing a law for the con. 
pulsory segregation of lepers, who should be provided with an asylum that should 
be maintained at the joint.cost of Government and the municipal bodies. 


32. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 21st May, complains againgt 
Captain Kennedy, Acting Third Assistant to the 
Complaint against Captain Political Agent, Kathidwar, in the matter of the 
Kennedy; Acting Third Assis- appointment made by. him in July last. of a membe 
tant to the Political Agent, | . Ty “117s . 
Kathiawar. of the family of Mr. Maganbhai Hathibhai of Ahmed. 
i abad, who was recommended by the Honourable 
Mr. Richey, as tutor to the Wadiya Prince on the large salary of Rs. 110 per 
mensem. The paper shows what a burden this large salary has been on the 
petty Wadiya taluka, first class States like Jamnagar and Dhrdéngadra paying 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 60 respectively to the tutors employed by them, and asks whether 
it is not tantamount to plundering the treasury of the taluka in question and 
whether the Captain could not have got a tutor in Kathidwar itself for 
the prince studying Royal Reader No. 4. The paper then complains against 
Captain Kennedy having ordered the Nagar tutor to Prince Kalavadla of the 
Luni taluka in Sorath, drawing Rs. 80 per mensem, to. teach law to the prince 
while the tutor himself is ignorant of it instead of doing away with his. services 
which were to be entertained for one year only, and observes that it has been 
recently arranged that the tutor in question should be taught the work of the 
administration of the taluka, that it would have been better if the Manager of 
the téluka had been entrusted with the work of teaching law and a saving 
effected thereby, asks whether Captain Kennedy has been appointed to Sorath 
for such management, and wants to know when Government wish to stop the 
arbitrary conduct of their European officers in Kathidwar. 


33. The Smd Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 18th May, writes :—We 
have heard that Mr. Macpherson, the present Judicial 
_ The proposals submitted to Commissioner in Sind, has submitted certain proposals 
bn by the Judicial +>) Government recommending the abolition of the 
Ommissioner in Sind, Mr. : : ‘ 
Macpherson, disapproved. appointmentof the Subordinate Judge of Mirpur Batoro 
and the retention of his entire office establishment, 
He has proposed that the Subordinate Judge of Kotri should visit Mirpur Batoro 
once in the cold season and twice in the hot season and Sujéwal only once in the 
cold season, and that the establishment should receive petitions and applica- 
tions for the Judge during his absence and forward them to him for disposal. 
Now if this proposal has really been submitted to Government, we beg to point 
out that it will inflict considerable hardship on the inhabitants of the Mirpur 
Batoro division, for the Subordinate Judge will hardly stay more than three 
months in the Batoro sub-division. In the year 1887 Mr. Candy, the then 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind, also proposed the reduction of one Subordinate 
Judge in the Kardchi District by attaching the téluka of Kotri to the jurisdiction 
of the Sehwan Subordinate Judge and by adding the tailukds of Mirpur Sakro, 
Ghorabari and Tatta, now subject to the J urisdiction of the Subordinate Judge of 
Kotri, to the Mirpur Batoro division and placing the whole under the control of 
only one Subordinate Judge instead of two, as at present, with head-quarters at 
Tatta. The inhabitants of the newly proposed division being dissatisfied 
with the intended changes applied to the Sind Sabha for assistance and repre- 
sented their grievances to Government. The Government then referred the 
matter to Colonel Grant, an officer who has remained for a number of year 
in Sind, for favour of his opinion. This officer informed Government, in reply; 
that no good would result from the proposed change. It was thus that. the 
idea of amalgamating the Mirpur Batoro with the Kotri division was give 
up. It is now upwards of two years that the matter has been again mov’. 
In 1884, when Sir James Fergusson, the then Governor of Bombay, visited = 
the Sind Sabha brought to His Excellency’s notice that the number of Subo 4 
nate Judges in Sind was smaller than necessary and His Excellency in reply sil 
that the number would never be reduced. It will thus appear that the proposal 
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now submitted regarding the abolition of the appointment of the Subordinate 
Judge at Mirpur Batoro 1s quite at variance with the assurance given by Gov- 
ernment in 1884, and we hope that Mr. Macpherson’s proposals will not be 
accepted. Of all the divisions in the Karachi District, Mirpur Batoro is the 
largest. It comprises four large télukds, viz., (1) Mirpur Batoro, (2) Sujdwal, (3) 
Jati and (4) Shéhbandar. Its population is over two lakhs of souls. Its revenue 
amounts to nearly five lakhs of rupees. The whole of this division is on the river 
bank. For the last 22 years there has been a separate Subordinate Judge for 
the Mirpur Batoro division. People are now very sorry to see that proposals 
have been made to deprive them of the assistance of the Subordinate Judge. If 
Mr. Macpherson’s recommendation is based on the ground that there is not 
enough work in the Mirpur Batoro Division to occupy the time of a separate 
Subordinate Judge, we beg to submit that the decrease in work (if any) is due 
to the fact that during the last few years no intelligent and experienced Judge 
has been appointed to the Mirpur division. During the current year, when 
Diwin Dhuramadas held charge of the Mixpur division for only 25 days, 525 
suits were filed during that short period, and 100 more in March and April 
during his absence. From this it will be seen that if an intelligent and competent 
Subordinate Judge were placed in charge of the Mirpur Batoro division, there 
would be enough of work for him. Government should not dispose of this 
matter in hot haste, but should obtain the opinions of the leading citizens. Mr. 
Macpherson’s recommendation, if sanctioned, will inflict considerable hardshi 

on the people, who will begin to feel that they have been deprived of the right to 
obtain justice. We hope that the Sind Sabha, to which the people of Mirpur 


Batoro have written on the subject, will submit a memorial to Government in the 
matter. 


34, The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 18th May, writes:—We have 


a received a complaint about the present working of the 
The dilatoriness in the Police Courtsin Karachi. We believe it must have been 
working of the Police Courts , | aes 
n Karachi. almost simultaneously with our contemporary’s inter- 
view with the redress-seekers thatthe same complaint 
was brought to our notice also. We were startled on hearing what our applicant 
had to say. We then commenced a cross-examination of him, by which process we 
drew out of him a good deal which had best remain locked up in the innermost 
of our sanctum sanctorum. Suffice it to say that we eventually found that the 
great dilatoriness he so bitterly complained of was the necessary outcome of three 
things: (1) the various forms of procedure which a suitor in the Court has to go 
through ; (2) the insufficiency of hands in the Police Court, 7. e., the want of an 
assisting officer for less important cases; (3) the fact of the Court having passed 
successively through three officers within a brief space of time, with the inevitable 
result of arrears of work. ‘To those who have had at one time or another to 
work ina Government department, this statement will not appear exaggerated. 
It ismore the “ pantomimic rapidity with which Government officials are being 
banged and whirled about”? that accounts for the present state of work in the 
local Police Courts. We think we fairly succeeded in explaining to our referee, 
in his own fashion, to what his disappointment was due and sent him away a 
more contented and less dissatisfied man. After that we supplemented our deduc- 
tions from the suitor’s own statements by an enquiry, and the replies from more 
than one quarter indicate a consensus of opinion that the fault lay exactly 
Where we thought it did. We strongly recommend the appointment of another. 
onorary Mavistrate. But of this more hereafter. : 
38). The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 22nd May, writes :—By 
Phy wasesatty't empannelling incompetent ‘men to serve on a jury 
ing educated 0, pagal there is a likelihood of justice being miscarried and 
juries, unless Government wish to reduce trial by jury to 
: trial by farce it is high time to make a thorough re- 
‘ganization.in this mode of judicial procedure. What we demand is that there 
shoud be on every jury men who could ascertain the facts on the evidence 
“lore them and come to a legitimate conclusion. Unless and until this is done 
‘wd unless and until we have clever men to serve on a jury, not the least confi- 
“uce can be placed in trial by jury. 
CON 2558—5 
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86. The Pandit (160), in its issue of the 24th May, says :—Some Native 
| officers have complained to us that they have hee, 
A complaint against the compelled by their commanding officers to cease gy, 
sre agg. | officer of some scribing to the Pandit newspaper. This conduct f 
Vative regiments in connec- the commandin ffi ° ‘dently h : 0 
tion with the Pandit news- g ollicers 1s evidently harmful to the 
paper. : interests of the Military Orphanage. It is to be hoped 
: that His Excellency the Governor and His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught will make enquiries into this matter and ¢q]] 
upon us to produce proofs in regard to the complaint. The managing ¢om. 
mittee have addressed letters to these commandants asking their reasons for 
adopting this despotic course, but we are sorry to say that with one exception 
we have not been favoured with a satisfactory reply. The Adjutant of the 
9th Bombay N. I. has written to say that his commanding officer has issued an 
order directing to discontinue subscribing to the Pandit. No reason, however, jg 
given for issuing this order. That no false impression may be produced about the 
policy of the Pandit a number of.copies of the paper are sent free of any 
charge to all the military officers and some members of His Excellency the 
Governor’s Council and every one of them can bear testimony to the fact of the 
policy of the Pandit being thoroughly loyal. The Pandit is most useful to the 
Native ranks and has been loyally serving the British Government for the last five 
years. The Benevolent Society has sufficient funds to support 35 orphans, but has 
no means of getting more children, and if Government be chary about rendering 
pecuniary help it ought to have no objection to getting a sufficient number of 
orphans sent to the Orphanage. There are thousands of military orphans who 
are uncared for, and it is the duty of our kind and gracious Government to 
provide us with means of getting these orphans through the commanding officers 
of their late fathers’ regiments. . 


37. The Gujardte (77), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—It is beyond 
doubt that but for the laudable exertions put forth by 
the people themselves to save themselves and their 
belongings during the recent fires at Surat the city 
would have suffered even more terribly. The city police has been found quite 
unequal to the task at a very critical time, and we hope Government will take 
effectual steps to allay the universal panic by re-organizing the whole force. 
The presence of a strong and well-disciplined force would have sustained the 
spirit of many a distressed soul and deterred the criminal classes in the city from 
committing the mischief they did and are still doing in some quarters. 


The recent fires at Surat 
and the city police. 


a8. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 22nd May, writes —We 
i el a understand that extensive gambling is going on in 
a cee otek poli io _— lifferent localities in the Civil Station, Rajkot, for some 
time past. What have the police been doing? Police 

arrangements in the Civil Station require to be properly looked into. 


39. The Svadesh Bandhu (136) of Mahudha, in its issue of the 22nd May, 
ria ; ‘ refers to a free fight between the Mevasi Kolis num- 
omplainis against the ering about 200 and armed with swords, bows and 


Mahudh lice. ; : 
ture arrows, &c., and about 500 inhabitants of Mahudha at 


some distance from the Patel Tank on the midnight of the 16th instant caused 
by the Kolis throwing pieces of bricks, &c., at the town, and says that the 
assailants belong to the villages of Nadgaon and Undra near Mahudha. !t 
complains of the Mahudha police having failed to duly protect the citizens, 
of the absence of the Chief Constable on the scene of occurrence and 0 
his having released the next day a Dharala. boy named Dola Khuma = 
three others of the assailants arrested by the police at the time of the fight, 7 
the attention of Government to the matter and requests them to have t 
delinquents punished and to see that the affair is not repeated. The pape 


further observes that on the night of the 17th instant, from 300 to 500 Mahomeds™ 
of Mahudha were fishing in the Patel Tank and dirtied the water, that bee 
Hindus were much pained thereby and that it is to be regretted that the pe 


should not have stopped the Mahomedans from their work. 
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40. The Shr Shevdje (60), in its issue of the 17th May, says that con- 
siderable inconvenience is caused to the people by 

The necessity for commu- the rules of the post office savings banks being fre- 
nicating the chang es mm the quently revised and changed and by such changes 
rules hol ‘ec the dipcitlcrs and revisions not being communicated to the depositors. 
ngs It complains that a great many depositors being women, 
they are put to a great deal of inconvenience. The paper suggests that all 
changes and revisions, as soon as they are made, should be translated into the 
different vernaculars and should be distributed among the constituents of the 


savings banks. 


Part II.— Legislation. 


41. In alluding to the memorandum on the amendments to the Factories 
Act proposed by the Government of India and agreed 
Amendments to the Facto- to by the Secretary of State, and to the recommenda- 
ries Act —s Psd se tion made by Lord Cross to make it compulsory to 
ns ee Geanies close the factories on four days every month, the Jame 
of State for Tndia Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 22nd May, says :— 
The statement that the mill-hands absent themselves 
from work for about 65 days in a year proves that they are unable'to engage in 
work continuously throughout the year. If the mill-labourers are allowed ever 
Sunday as a holiday and a few important native holidays, fixing 60 as the total 
number of holidays in a year, the mill-hands will not, as they are stated to do 
now, absent themselves from their work at irregular intervals, and no loss will 
befal owners of mills by the proposed arrangement of the weekly holiday. [In 
writing on the same subject, the Akhbdre Soddgar (86), in its issue of the 21st 
May, says :—Lord Cross has very fortunately recommended that the mill-hands 
should have four days’ holiday every month, and has not made the mistake of 
saying that they should be allowed a holiday on every Sunday. If he had made 
this mistake the mills would be closed for so many days in a year that the mill 
industry as well as the workmen would beat a disadvantage, since the mill-hands 
are averse to work on public holidays which are so numerous in India. The 
Government of India have proposed that a factory should include premises in 
which as many as twenty persons are employed. But several small indigenous 
industries employing twenty or a few more hands in each manufactory are 
being pursued in India and a few new industries have been started on a small. 
scale, such as oil, paper, ink, soap, &c., after the order issued by the Gov- 
ernment of India directing the consumption of indigenous products in prefer- 
ence to foreign goods in public offices, and the application of the Factory 
Act to these factories would be a certain death-blow to them. It is proposed 
that the District Magistrate should exercise supervision over factories in the 
districts as regards securing the proper sanitary condition and other vital 
matters, but there is likelihood of unnecessary and undesirable interference being 
made in the proper pursuit of industrial occupations from sheer ignorance, and. 
it would be far better to entrust this work to inspectors who have experience 
of such matters. The Government of India have also proposed that no child 
under nine should be employed in any factory. At present a child of seven years 
upwards may be employed and numerous children of mill-hands and other 
poor persons are usefully employed, affording good help to the earnings of their 
poor parents, instead of roaming about and proving a cause of anxiety to them 
While they are engaged in the factories or other places. The proposed raising of 
the age-limit would not therefore prove beneficial to the parents of these children 
*s Well as to mill-owners who now get child-labour so cheap. | 


42. With reference to the objection taken by European merchants in 

Tas Meese ai connection with the provision of the Merchandize 
was > tcbare Act Marks’ Act requiring the stamping of lengths on cloths 
“rtain kinds of doth. an by length to the effect that such stamping would 
and ; _ stain such cloths as prints, muslins, woollens and silks 
. to their request to be allowed to stick on such cloths paper labels showing their 
Ugths, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 20th May, says :—The 
Acession prayed for would miscarry the original object of the Merchandize 
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Marks’ Act. However, since the objection is said to be backed up by the’ 
mercantile community of the three presidencies, it is to be hoped that some 
means will be devised to remove it without losing sight of the original object, of 
the law. Certainly in these days of new inventions it will not be difficult to 
devise some sort of ink to stamp the cloths mentioned above without dis. 
figuring them. 


Part I1].—Lducation. 


43. The Pheentx (3), in its issue of the 15th May, writes :—The visit of 
Siiab ts, tii hina Dr. Cooke, Acting Director of Public Instruction, 
Hineskat off Publis Puiwestie 4 Bombay, to Sind is almost an event in the educational 
Bombay, to Sind approved. history of the province. Among the Many ways in 
which this isolated province has been neglected hy 
Bombay the educational neglect deserves prominent mention. Even local efforts 
have not been properly or generously supplemented by Government assistance, as 
is only too painfully evident in the case of the Sind Arts College. The appoint. 
ment of a whole-time Educational Inspector and the selection of Mr. Jacob for 
the appointment are the only tardy recognition of the claims of the province. 
Mr. Chatfield, however, never thought the province worth a visit, and Dr. Cooke 
should be thanked for setting what, let us hope, will be a precedent. Mr. Jacob 
is full of enthusiasm for his work, and, although occasionally carried away by his 
enthusiasm, has already done more for the progress of education in Sind than 
had been accomplished in the last decade. 


44, A correspondent writes to the Rdjyabhakt (126) of the 21st May to 


a. Geta « Mithae say that Prince Ranig Khachar of Jasdan, who had 
Rajkot — rs paren or been studying for the last three years in the Rajkumir 
Captain Kennedy, Acting College, Rajkot, left it at the end of April last, that 
Third Assistant to the Poli: he began reading Royal Reader No. 1 in the sixth 
tical Agent, Kathidwdér, in elass when he entered it and that he was reading the 
— hag ‘potr, hereon same book when he recently left it. When such is 
cit th aan i the state of progress in the College, why is, observes 

the correspondent, Captain Kennedy issuing stringent 
orders for sending the sons of the talukddrs Godad Punja, Rukhad Gorkha, 
Nathu Chdénpar4j, Négu Hamuir, Desa Nima, and Raéna Mameya to it? The 
Captain has issued a similar order to Gidhad Saémat Khdnji. Some of these 
télukdars are in debt, while some of them are very petty. Should those téluk- 
ddérs who cannot defray the heavy College expenditure be ordered to send their 
sons to it? Would it not be tyrannical on the part of Captain Kennedy if he 
were to persist in having his order carried out? What is the object then of 
having the Girdsia School at Wadhwén? Great difficulty is experienced by 
Sorath not now having such a good Daftardér as Bdbaji Rémchandar. The 
Government have issued a circular by which the Prant officer is required to 
advise the parents of the princes who are of the proper age to join the College 
to send them to it, but it does not state that princes of tender age and the sous 
of those talukddrs who are unable to meet the College expenditure should be 
sent to it. Does not the Captain know this ? 


45. In expressing concurrence with the remarks made by the Director of 


i _.. Public Instruction, Bombay, in connection with the 
ee eee Be resolution of the authorities of the Cathedral High 
1d; gh ene’ School to gi nd sell the building in which the 
Building, Bombay. sive up and se € buildings 
school has been hitherto held, finding another, locality 
for erecting a new school-house, the Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 20th 
May, says that Government have sanctioned the proceedings of the school autho- 
rities, but in future should see that a plot of valuable ground or pecuniary 
help is not given to an educational institution unless it has been proved to the 
satisfaction of Government that the said institution is self-supporting and thal 
there is no likelihood of the school building being used for any other than 
educational purposes. : | 
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Part 1V.— Railways. 


4g. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the fay, wo 
| * short time back the anchestie Cha cn eC eon 
The necessity for Govern- passe A a reaolat ' am. er 0 Commerce 
rn tenon railway sion in this ean ' “Wed nee spe! Borg 
sa | lity of saying wheter the tery ia : ye seme 
or ardisinterested one. But this much is certain that the Secretar of $ is he 
India will have to devote his maturest thought to one aspect th tate for 
hefore he gives his sanction to the construction of any hoch ad i 
perience has shown us that the original concessions and varant felis Ye 
the India Office to several railways and the drain on the le bien 
thereupon with equally compensating advantag | quer consequent 
iam g ages have proved most prejudicial 
+o the interests of the Indian taxpayer. ‘These usually take the sh ; fa eo 
qualified guarantee of a certain rate of interest (which is usually i pans we 
at which the India Office can borrow) with a participation in * Gop aaet aaa, 
Thus an investor in railways in India has a greater return for hi current protits. 
Government guarantee than one who invests in Government ro a with a 
right on the part of Government as an inducement to En lish CK. a was 
give its guarantee in the beginning of railway enterprise in I ii, B eyana 
that they have found that they might make a worse ea of thei ee ogg 
developing the boundless resources of India where vast regions f yor! eae 
want of capital, it may not be necessary for the hevemmaal be — fo . 
guarantee to all the future railways without discrimination . Farag its 
monetary obligation on the treasury. Guarantees and concessio 5% sch 
sary where railway enterprise is a new one, and even though th ap saphoony 
India only a little over 15,000 miles of railway which is ae os all are NOW In 
requirements of the vastness of the country, we consider eer Me al fs up to the 
has been passed and English investors would take kindly to ; ‘lw SS 
md oe if only spe productive commercial fe ees teen "hy hand. 
ian Government an the Indian tax 
great gainers. Whatever may have been the ee ee ” — any 
ag 7 es aver S, ve have most heavily told on the -natotes Parghevannnl 
| hat there has been an increasing deficit in the railwa ‘hic 
of course includes the loss incurred on State railw: b Beceem AM coe 
strategic which are on the North-West Front Tie a CONNER: ane 
tg policy — India Office is highly pesto + a 4 oe gai 
‘les may well be called in doubt. India w ail : 
Pe ed are lacking in capital though a ee ianeh of —- ct but this 
es not preclude us from saying that that capital could b : 
4ot in England where the people would like ee eee 
er rather than go to th wg Germany and le apg on f eompond . 
ee le present time several railway schemes are lying pee yw Alan —, 
‘ ndia one of which is from Wadhwén through Kutch to Hyderab ew 
: xo is the Chittagong-Assam line and various others be ‘de ‘th > 
odhra-Dohad line has been repeatedly urged 9p iy Aa 
ment by the B peatedly urged upon the attention of the Govern- 
no » 1€ om bay Chamber of Commerce and other public bodies. Th 
3 ‘ ave their advantages. But the Government cutting it : 1: oe 
‘cloth should not cive it ; EAS ing its coat according to 
“rtainine give its unqualified guarantee to each and all without 
exte ng that they would pay. If its moral support only i tle 
Xtend it so that it be not lexed OT BR RRS 
¢ understood that perplexed financially. From the above it should not 
Where the objects a out and out against the extension of railways, but 
e projectors are served and only one side of the question 


0, O . . Be 
eri ne is not wrong if he question the utility of Government 


47. , a Rr , 

The Jagadddarsh (84), in its issue of the 19th May, brings to light a 
lndeatiss dona to a. vail case of injustice alleged to have been done toa railwa 
“wloyé by his fete sxtobe employé by his employers, the G. I. P. Railway bias. 
eg LP. Railway Com. P@2Y: which is as follows :—A European officer was 

travelling with considerable luggage by railway from 
the Yeola station. The station-master objected to so 


UCh luvcace het aad 
aiais “ oy being carried without payment. He therefore asked the gentleman 
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to have the luggage weighed ‘and to pay for its carriage. The gentleman 
demurred to this. Thereupon the station-master told the porters to take the 
_ luggage to the weighing machine, got it weighed and asked for the payment 
The European gave the money, but with a threat that the station-master wou} 
have to repent for his foolhardiness, and that he would take the case to y, 
Henry Conder and have the Brahmans punished. True to his word, the gentlemay 
did tell this tale to Mr. Henry Conder, and Mr. Conder, with that fine senge of 
justice for which he is famous, rewarded the station-master by transferrinc 
him to the most unhealthy station on the line. Is this a reward to the station. 
master for his faithful service to the G. I. P. Railway Company ? 


48. The Ahmedabad Times (85), in its issue of the 21st May, complains 
of the passengers being sometimes unable to secure 
tickets in time at the Ahmedabad, Kalol, Mehsdna and 
Siddhpur stations on the Rajputéna-Malwa Railwa 
and of the passengers having sometimes to wait for a day or two at these stations 
owing to want of avcommodation in the railway carriages, and observes that 
travellers have to sulfer great inconvenience and trouble on occasions of fairs 
owing to their being left behind at stations and over-crowding in carriages, that 
it is to be regretted that the railway authorities should not have yet adopted 
remedial measures, and that the Traffic Manager of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
way should speedily attend to the matter. 


Complaint against the 
Rajputana-Malwa Railway. 


Part V.— Municipalities. 


49. The Rist Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—We can- 
not but express our great satisfaction at the successful 
Major Selby’s appointment yeturn of Major Selby to the Standing Committee of 
i ag eee Committee oF the Bombay Municipal Corporation in place Sir Henry 
1¢ Municipal Corporation, Salas Welt. Ab nt : Peet 
Bombay, approved. orland. Fublic disappointment was expressed when 
Major Selby’s claims to a seat on the Standing Com- 
mittee were passed over by Councillors during the last general election, but that 
disappointment has been short-lived, and hardly two months have passed away 
when they have rectified their mistake by giving him once more a seat among 
their chosen representatives who form their executive body and thereby testified 
to the sterling worth and qualifications of the gallant member, and to the in- 
portant and self-sacrificing services he has rendered to the city. Major Selby’s 
appointment comes in good time, for the vexed question of our leaking 
reservoirs is soon coming on in the Standing Committee for settlement, and n0 
member has more qualified himself by a study of the whole question than Major 
Selby to deal with it ably, independently, and in a fair and liberal spirit. 


50. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issze of the 20th ay! seve 
- y,  Lowards the end of last year the Poona Municipality 
Be hog a FF ag Paci sanctioned a grant of lis. 1,000 to the local Gayan Samaj 
pality to the local Gayan to enable it to purchase a piece of ground then available 
Samaj and disapproval of the {oy erecting a suitable building thereon for housins 
rac raded pe veep usstoner, — the Sam4j and its thriving school. Some person there- 
—— : upon complained to Mr. Vidal, the then Collector 0 
Poona, against the municipality on this very subject, and requested his inter- 
ference for preventing what he considered to be an abuse of powers. Mr. be 
however, declined to interfere on the ground that although opinions mg) 
differ as to the expediency of the grant under notice, it was a matter entire ‘ 
within the discretion of the municipality, and that as that body had eg 
its discretion he did not see his way to interfere. This reply from Mr. iho 
did not satisfy the complainant, for he appears to have gone with his comp = 
to Mr. Moore, Commissioner, Central Division. This officer, without in the 
instance calling for an explanation from the municipality, has summer! 
intimated to that body through the Collector of the district that it should i ad 
draw the grant, and that if it was not withdrawn the matter would be = she 
to Government. Now we should like to know under what section ° : “ty 
District Municipal Act the Commissioner of the Division is prepared to ju ad 
his interference. We should also like to know what power, uf any, the mn 


, 
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cipality possesses to compel the Géyan Sam4j to refund the amount in the event 
of the latter refusing to do so. And finally we should like to know what 
is the use Of the Legislature having conferred large discretionary powers of 
expenditure on municipal boards under Section 24 (amended), clauses 16 to 21, 
if there is to be a wanton interference with the powers of municipalities on 
every occasion that their action does not meet with the approval of the inter- 
mediate controlling authorities? But it is not on merely technical grounds like 
those indicated above that we take exception to the action of the Divisional 
Commissioner on the present occasion. Our objection is based on other practi- 
cal grounds also. It is toa deserving institution that the Poona Municipality 
sanctioned the grant of Rs. 1,000 under Section 24, clauses 16 and 21, and the 
Divisional Commissioner, perhaps in ignorance of the usefulness of the institu- 
tion and of its claim for a reasonable support, has now required the municipality 
to withdraw the said grant of Ks. 1,000. Since 1882 the Gdyan Samaj has 
been doing its best to increase its uscfulness, and is it really too much for the 
lotal municipality to have marked its appreciation of the useful work done by 
the Samaj from 1879 downwards by complying with the application of that 
body for some adequate help ? The municipality has been for years past assisting 
with pecuniary grants such uscful institutions as the local educational institu- 
tions, departmental and private, the library, the museum, cattle and poultry 
shows, &¢., and can it reasonably be said that the grant of Rs. 1,000 to the 
Giyan Samaj is such an extravagant misuse of its discretionary powers that 
the Divisional Commissioner must needs call upon the municipality to with- 
draw it under pain of being reported unfavourably to Government in the event 
of its failure to do so? We cannot agree with the Divisional Commissioner, 
and have every confidence that the Government even will refuse to support him 
in his unjustifiable interference on the present occasion. 


51. The Gujarati (77), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—Cholera is 
as now raging with all its dreadful fury in Surat and the 
Bes = 9g ag = public is anxious to know the measures the municipality 
cipality in the matter,  -« has taken for coping with its ravages. The present 
unhappy condition of Surat, for which its municipality 
is largely responsible, ought to be a warning to all other cities in India, and 
we hope every municipality in the country will try its best to meet the two 
most pressing demands of modern life, viz., improved water-supply and sani- 
tation. [The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 19th May, says that 550 
deaths have occurred from cholera in Surat during the last four months, that 
from 8 to 10 persons succumb to it daily, that it is raging in the quarter known 
as Bhégatalav, that stringent remedial measures do not still appear to have been 
taken by the municipal and Government authorities and that this state of things 
is to be deeply regretted. ] 


62. The Suryd Prakdsh (84), in its issue of the 18th May, writes :—The 
energetic chairman of the sanitary committee, Sur- 
Cholera in Surat and tho geon Kaikhasru Sorabji Nariman, deserves the best 


resolution of the local sani- : ° 
try committee as regards thanks of the educated public for the resolution that has 


public dinners and feastseom. Deen passed at the last meeting of the committee to 
mended, the effect that the District Magistrate be requested to 

issue a notice, as early as possible, under the power 
vested in him by the Act, prohibiting all sorts of public dinners and feasts for a 
period of two months in and around five miles of Surat. We hope that the 
resolution will receive the early attention of our worthy District Magistrate, 
or cholera has of late been raging very furiously in the city. The municipal 
authorities are discouraging public feasts and dinners so faras the Municipal 
‘Act permits, 7, €., permission is not granted to geccupy public roads for the pur- 
om But there being no provision in the same Act prohibiting public feasts 
th ners on by-roads and in lanes, the people have been making free use of 
hel without the permission of the municipal authorities. The latter are quite 
of bless in prosecuting and getting the parties concerned punished in the absence 
Col ee being issued by the District Magistrate under the Indian Penal 


oy) ‘ 


58. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 19th May, writes.— 
Rajkot is to have a municipality. The members are 
not elected, but nominated. We are sorry to see that 
the choice is not happy. The authorities wished 4, 
form something like a representative body, consisting of members selected from 
each of the different sections of society to represent that section. We donot 
know whether such a representative body is, under all circumstances, the beg 
adopted to carry out the purposes for which a municipality exists. In the 
beginning it is more desirable to have members able and willing to discharge 
the responsibility that rests on their shoulders. In a place like Rajkot, 
where independence of views is naturally very rare, more than ordinary care jg 
needed in nominating members, lest everything be looked at from the officia} 
point of view exclusively. Looking at the list of members, we find over and 
besides the four or five ex-officio members, one Parsi, one Christian, one Maho. 
medan, and two Hindus. Hardly twoof these non-official members can be said 
to have any knowledge of or capacity for business. Water is a crying need at 
Rajkot. We are eager to know what the new municipality does to supply 
this much-felt want. In this respect at least it ought to begin well. 


The Rajkot Municipality 
and its constitution. | 


Part VI.—WNative States. 


54. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 19th May, writes :—The 
| appointment of a Mahomedan gentleman to the Re- 


The appointment of a Maho- gency Council at Kashmir is one of those wise acts 


medan gentleman to _ the 


Council of Regency, Kashmir, Which inspire all classes of Her Majesty the Queen's 
approved. subjects with confidence in the intentions of her Gov- 
: ernment. In India we are glad to see some of our 
Hindu contemporaries amongst the first to welcome this appointment. 


55. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 21st May, writes:—The 


_.. peculiar system of management of States of minor 
Ese BA ery ed Re: mony. Chiefs in Kathiawar leaves their Raj families (from 
oash cde Gedeeenal whom the States are for the time alienated by allot- 
ment of meagre monthly allowances) entirely at the 
mercy of their managers. The appointments of managers are made merely to 
take prudent care of the girds estates. But the ambitious managers, with the firm 
support of European officers, assume full powers and pass orders on matters affect- 
ing these Raj families, to which implicit obedience is the only alternative. 
Even if they are dissatisfied with the orders, they are so ill-cireumstanced that 
they cannot speak against them. They have to submit quietly because they 
fear the wrath of the authorities whom even a just but feeble protest throws at once 
intoa rage. Slight rupture with a manager or a European officer in Kathiawar 
entails untold harm on the helpless R4j family. If in a rare instance redress 
against such arbitrary orders is sought by an application or appeal, the author- 
ties who passed the orders sit in judgment on them. If they ever think of gomg 
to the higher authorities for redress, a policy of non-interference 1s eagerly 
awaiting to do them the desired service. So that the grievances of Raj families 
which left them on a visit for redress return big, the original amount intact plus 
something else in the shape of aggravation, under the apparently fair name ° 
future good of the tiluka. What wonder if sucha system becomes in a large 
measure harassing to the families of deceased tdlukdirs? Is not this system 
opposed to all principles of justice and equity, and is not this treatment of Raj 
families anything buthuman? And yet it is one of the recognized modes 0 | 
dealing out justice in force in the province of Kdathidwar in the present ag¢ 0 
reform, peace and progress. It does not seem to be the look-out of the higher 
officials to bear in mind the dangers of a one-man rule in the States of rae 
Chiefs. The Réj families, which are naturally interested in the welfare of ‘ 
States, are given no voice either in the appointment of State servants or 12 5 . 
affairs. On the contrary, they are neglected to an alarming extent and th : 
their wants and grievances long remain uncared for, whereas the nominee © 
Agency is entrusted with responsible and unlimited powers. On him or ry 
rests the sole so-called responsibility, while he in fact virtually enjoys 


sort of immunity. He isa standard authority on every State question, how: 
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ever imperfect or temporary his knowledge of the State may be. 7 It is only on 
his words and reports that higher tribunals in charge of supervision as a rule 
feel bound to act. These latter hardly blink the simple fact that the manager 
cannot be on good terms with every one in the State or that at times he has a 
body to be kicked and a soul to condemn. On the contrary, they consider 
themselves justified in viewing every act of the manager as being entirely free from 
mean diplomacy, hatred or malice. To be brief, he may not altogether be an 
objectionable person, but doubtless to some extent he is an inferior governing 
agency. The sad end of certain unfortunate managers emphatically points to a 
long-felt necessity for reform in this peculiar system of Native administration 


which has hitherto worked more harm than good and which has practically 
enslaved entire States. 


56. The Saurdshtrda Darpan (181), in its issue of the current month, 
says :—The Native Chiefs of Kathidwar are almost all 
well educated at the Rajkumar College and the sound 
education they have received has befitted them to rule 
intelligently and: wisely their respective patrimonies. However, these States are 
mismanaged by the Karbharis or Diwans, who have had no ‘education worth 
mentioning and who happen to rise to the exalted and responsible position of an 
administrator of a State, simply because they are employed in the office of the 
Political Agent of the province. Properly speaking, those who had in their power 
to select Karbharis for these States are responsible for the mismanagement therein. 
This state of things ought not to be allowed to continue any longer, and well- 


educated and experienced persons ought to be appointed Karbharis of Native 
States. 


57. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 21st May, writes :—The 
_  Pélitana State was during the time of its late ruler 
en croup ng cr +,,, Sursing}i considered one of the best governed Native 
Suc :t*=<CS*s~S”:SCé‘ Rtas ins Khir in giving ule protection to its 
subjects, proper management of affairsand its pecuniary 
condition, social position and respectability amongst the Native States. First-class 
States even envied its constitution. This good name has been totally lost by its 
present Chief, Mansinghji. The State has incurred so much debt that its employés 
cannot get their pay in full. It is rumoured that on account of large arrears of 
pay due to the employés and of the frequent demands of merchants for payment 
of miscellaneous debts incurred by the State, the Chief is trying to borrow five 
lékhs of rupees of a merchant and -to assign to the creditor the revenue of some 
villages for the interest of the amount thus borrowed. This is much to be 
deplored. The British Government should see its way to taking up the man- 
agement of the State in itsown hands from such an incompetent Chief in the 
interests of the Chief himself as well as his subjects. The cause of all this debt 
Is said to be attributable to the irregular conduct of the ruler, who has become 
altogether indifferent to the satisfactory discharge of his duties, always in- 
ulging himself in drinking, low company and singing parties of dancing girls. 
It cannot be understood why the British Government should not pay due atten- 
tion to the improvement of this rotten State. 


58. The Kdthidwdér Times (81), in its issue of the 22nd May, writes :— 
Cholera of the worst type has broken out in Bagasra 
and between 25 and 30 men succumb to it daily. All 
the Télukdars, their KArbharis and others have left the place to escape the jaws 
of death, leaving the poor helpless inhabitants to shift for themselves as best 
they can. Thus there is virtually no one to look after the distressed people. 
he are Informed that not one person of those attacked has been saved, though 
“ere Is a doctor and a dispensary. We should like to know if this state of affairs 
1 Bagasra is known to the Assistant Political Agent in charge of the prdnt, as 
also of the steps, if any, taken by him to check the ravages of the epidemic. 


59. A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad refers in that 
paper’s issue of the 23rd May to the sudden death of 


The Karbharis of the Native 
States of Kathiawar. 


Cholera in Bagasra. 


His Hich erg ae ; geno ieee 
Thékor of Winns eek His Highness Kaisarisingji, Thakor of Mansa, on the 


to be 


Poisoned. morning of the 18th instant, and observes that various 


rumours are rife regarding his death, that some per- 
CON 2557 
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sons state that he died of cholera though the epidemic did not preyaj) in 
Ma4nsa, that the doctor says that he died of heart-disease caused by drink, that 
some persons say that he has been poisoned by somebody and that this lag 
statement is one which can be believed in as he died within two hours and Was 
well before that time. | 


60. A correspondent writes to the same newspaper to complain against the 
: ie Thakor of Thardd continuing to levy transit duties ang 
fh ge oye oe of the oppression caused thereby, says that the duties 
Colonel Na be Acting Political ought to be abolished when they have been done 
Superintendent, Pélanpur. away with in other States,and requests Lieutenant. 
Colonel Nutt, Acting Political Superintendent, Plan. 

pur, to have them abolished. , 


61. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 21st May, strongly dis. 
i tee Ge of the endeavours that are being made to 
requested fo stop the appoint- geta son of Lieutenant-Colonel Hancock, President 
ment of a son of Lieutenant- Rajasthanik Court, Kathidwar, appointed to some 
Colonel Hancock, President, post in the Bhavnagar State, and remarks that the 
Rajasthanik Court, . a. Lieutenant-Colonel has now gone to Bhévnagar, that 
chivas nur wn the he ought to be made to give up the appointment 
: of President of the Rdjasthanik Court which has 
dealings with the whole of Kathiawar before his son’s nomination to Bhdvnagar, 
that the nomination would be tantamount to obliging the Lieutenant-Colonel, 
that he has acted as Political Agent, Kaéthiawdr, and that there is likelihood of 
his getting this post permanently in future and that the Bombay Government 
ought to stop his son’s appointment in Bhévnagar. The paper thinks that the 
beginning now made to thrust in Parsis and Europeans in the service of the © 
Bhavnagar State is detrimental to it. 


62. The Suryd Prakash (84), in its issue of the 18th May, writes :—Mr. 
Lely deserves the highest congratulations for the great 
‘s caged od Pry snag el ee success which has attended his conscientious efforts in 
Porbandar organised by him. °'ganising the Porbandar show. Apart from the impor- 
tance of such shows in Native States, it redounds justly 
to the credit of the organizers thereof for the one particular reason that these shows 
will lend the most healthy impetus to the eventual development of native arts and 
industries. 
63. The Sind Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 18th May, writes:— 
| The Phenix has referred to the maladministration 
The Phenix and the alleged of Khairpur on two occasions. The complaint made 
maladministration in the rege ; 
Khairpur State. by it is false and unfounded. Mr. Pritchard, Commis- 
} sioner in Sind, and all the local officers—nay, the 
Government of Bombay itself,—are in favour of the continuance of the Khair- 
ur State. The motive of the Phenix in condemning the Mir’s administration 1s 
not understood. Many respectable gentlemen are of opinion that its motive is not 
sincere. As the subject population are satisfied with the Mir’s administration, 
the Mir and his experienced officials should not be sorry to read the remarks 
of the Phenix. 
64. The Kdthidwddi (80), in its issue of the 21st May, points out the 
necessity for reducing the annual subscription of Ks. 5 
Suggestion to reduce the to the Kdthidwdr Political Agency Gazette, says that 
— a . -™ the Gazette fund is now in a prosperous condition an 
yas ae ale gond that petty télukddrs must find the present rate of sub- 
nar: scription to be heavy, and suggests that it should be 
reduced by half and hopes that Mr. Lely, Acting Political Agent, Kathiawat; 
will attend to the suggestion, 


GOVIND B. LAGHATE, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Pres 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
1st June 1889. 
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The Indian _— ia ...| Bombay 
Mahratta .. a ses eee -..| Poona ... éos sve 
Phoenix -| Karachi es Bi-weekly 
Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sirva- 

janik Sabha. ... sus ..| Poona... ae -| Quarterly 
Sind Times ae ee eee Bi-weekly 


ANGLO- MARATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 

» Din Bandhu 

» Din Mitra ree 

» Dnydn Chakshu .. 

» Dnydnodaya 

» Dnydan Prakésh | 

» Indu Prakash ... 
Jagad-hitechchhu ane eae aw ae ees 
pe ae ee ie - Bi-Weekly 
Prabhakar a. oe ‘ie me ee i vee | Daily... 
Subodh Patrika... «+  .. sud ’ , bad . 
Sudharak eee ure — oe r 7 eee 


Telagu Mitré pee eee | Do. 
Vartahar .. oe ‘ o ‘ - Do. 


MaRATHI. 


The Arunoday’ 
A'ry4vart 
Bakul oo 
Belgaum SamAchar 
Chanddénshu es 
oman ee 
hitragupta’ i... 
Dh4rwar Vritt mo = — ae 
Dnyé4n Sagar... : ..| Kolhapur 
Gadéri_... es : eae Poona... 
Gan a Lahari eee ece ee eee } Nasik ene 
Hindu Punch ... — . ...| Phana... 
Hitechchhu aoe , ...| Bijapur 
Holkar Sark4r Gazette .. ss - ..| Indore... ses 
Jagadidarsh . .. eve 3 Ahmednagar ... 
Jagan Mitr&R se. owe ..| Ratndgiri 
Oe ee ..| Sholdpur 
Karwar Samachar Pee : ..| Karwar 
Kesari a ; .| Poona... 
KhAndesh Chitragupta. . pe es ...| Dhulia 
Khandesh Vaibhav j ‘ a sie a in ee 
Mahf4r4shtra Kokil ee ; .| Satara... ee ne Monthly ‘ee 
Mahéréshtra Mitri us oak eo Weekly ... 
: Maharashtra Vritt e ° ee Do, Yee YY . Do. eee 
99 Nagar Saméch4r eos Ahmednagar eee Do. ee 
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Names o Néwspape . 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


The N&sik Vritt 

Nydy& Sindhu ... 
Pandhari Mitraé ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... oie 
Prabodh Chandrika ove 
Prabodh Ratna ... sas 
Pratod 


Pustak 
Réghava Bhushana 
Ramdas ... és 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra oe 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Satyé Sudha __.... 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhakar one 
Suryodaya... eee 
Vengurla Vritt ... 
Vidushak .. doe 
Vidya Vilds 4 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittadhdra ss 
Vrittamala as 

 Vrittas4r ... ie 
Vritt Sudha 
Vyapdrottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 


The Din Mani ... 
Dny4n Sudha _... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujardt Mitrh 
Hitechchhu 
KAathi4wadi i 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftar 
Surat Akhb4r 
Sury4& Prakash 


GUJARA’T). 


The Ahmedabad Times 
», Akhbdére Khambéyat 
» ‘Akhb4re Soddgar 
», Anonymous 
» Ary’ Dharm Prak4sh a 
5, A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak .,,., 
55 Bombay Samachar 
» Broach Mitr’... 
»» Broach Sam4chér 
», Buddhi Prakash ... 
» Chakravak 
‘s Chandraprakésh 
», Détardun .. ave 
» Deshi Mitr’ oes 
» Dny&nodaya sie 
», Dnydn Vardhak ... 
»5 Duniyddad 
ii, haiines cl TE EC 
ry) Gap Sap cee eee 
», Gorakshak 
», Gujarat Monthly Journal 
» Gul Afshan ne % 


5, Jame Jamshed ... 

», Kaira Khetiwadi Patré .. 
», Kaira’ Vartaman ,. : 
» Kaiser-i-Hind _.., 

5, K4side Mumbai ... 

» Kelavni ... 

» Khambat Saméchdr 

» Kohinur .... soe 

» Madham4kh es 

», Madhur Vachan .., 

»  Manaranjak 

» Nitydnand 

» Nure Elam 
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»,° Hindusthan 7 ae 


..| Nasik ... ee 
..| Ahmednagar ... 
..| Pandharpur ... 


<.| POOUS oes niin 


hd algaon 


Pune Sérvajanik. Sabhechen " Miasik 


Bam ... *s 
Isl4mpur 


Poona... 


cl nee 
...| Bijapur 
...| Bombay 
..| Poona ... 


.| Ratnagiri 


i Karwar 


‘ Shol4pur 


...| Poona ... 
...| Satara ... 
| Pea ee 
. See... 
...| Vengurla 
...| Karad ... 
..| Kolh4pur 
..| Bombay 


»| Dhar ... 
| Satara... 


ao Ce 
..| Satara ... 


.| Bombay 


.| Broach... 


.... Ahmedabad ... 
cost BUTRE ks: nee 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay 


..| surat 
.| Ahmedabad . 


..| Wadhwan 
..| Rajkot 

..| Bombay 
..| Surat 


Do. 


..| Ahmedabad 
...| Cambay 

..| Bombay 

.| Broach 


< Ahmedabad 
..| Dohad ., 
..| Surat 
.| Bombay 
eee} Surat 

..| Broach 
...| Bombay 
...| Nadiad 

.| Bombay 


it Fortnightly 


...| Weekly 
ae Fortnightly 
..| Bi-weekly 


ot Bi- -weekly | 
...| Weekly ... 


Do. 


| Fortni ghtly 


Weekly ... 


: Monthly ... 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Number of 
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aa. . : ¢ ae hl Olcott lUclUme 
12 “ i Tikdkér on eee ae oe i ...| Fortnightly si 350 
i 9. Zone Mata Ahmedabad ... ' Weekly ... cee 465 
128 | 9 peat Mitr se o a Surat es se ae bee 950 
Ae ee bh: kta a ae Bombay ae ct ove 687 
126 99 seeks Béhédur eee eee i Almidahed ece Do. ee 900 
127 99 ee Mitr’ ei en ee | Bombay ie “a Do. = z 400 
Bie ri ee ce ait Do. 2 1,100 
129 9 mt eee ove ove eee Dobea eee : Do eee ee ’ 71 
10 | > irs Darpan_... M8 i Junégad ne Monthly os Gs 398 
131 ” Sauras Sh ‘bhech hak ece eee 4 m eee eee Do eve eee O50 
132 99 i u ecnc eee @e0 Sankar eee ee Do. eee eee 630 
133 9 rl ece eee eee eee eee eee ry . eee eee 
BB ye te ee ae 
135 | » h Bandhu oY oe a Mahudha io Weekly oa 200 
i shoe 9 as. «w il}. 423 
138 ‘ Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ... «..| Ahmedabad ... 4... Do. ose anne 200 — 
139 ” Vidnyan Vilas ece eee ece eee jek, eo ee a eee ee ped 
140 9 Vidya Mitra eee eee m ay eee ee W 4 eee ee 500 
141 9 Yajd4n Parast ece eoe eee ee Do. eee es ee bf eee eo 
ANGLO-KA’/NARESE. 
142 The Kannada Suvarte.e eee Bombay eee eee Weekly ee i. 920 
KA'/NARESE, 
143 |TheChandroday%  ... o« co | o Dh&rw4r ae eae oe a 
144 | ,, Havyak Subodh .., se “ .-.| Bombay ‘ <a 00 vol 
145 | ,, Karn4étak Patra ... eos ose »--| Dharwar : , Do. oe 
146 | ,, Rasik Ranjini . os -»-| Gadag ove ow . DO ws ws 300 
147 ) Satya Vritt e ea Do. x Oe Do. ® ee eee 
Ka’NARESE AND SANSKRIT. 
148 |The Vaidik Darpan ... + — ove e+-| Hombal ee ft Weekly oo " 
ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 
149 The Girvana Tarangini . See Dhar war eee eee Fortnightly eee 75 
HInpIl. 
150 | The Bhiérats Bhrata .., ate cos nen) ARO WR Bare X“ --.| Fortnightly .. sh 
151 | ,, Brahma Patrika ... mee eve soe] POOMA vee = ne = eee Monthly .... ‘ 100 
152 | , Ratnaprakdsh Ratl4m ... - »».| Ratl4ém ne ...| Weekly ... - sn 
133 99 Sugrihini eco eee eee + Do. eee eee Monthly eee ee eee 
URpuv. 
154 |The Akhbdre Ratan Prakdsh Ratldém ...| Ratlém sas eve] Weekly see a ove 
155 | , Charkhdri Akhbér i ...| Rewah... .. ...| Fortnightly  .. a 
156 | ,, Dhar State Gazette ... 9. ..| Dhar .. se | Weekly ... “- 
157 | , Eh-ti-shamul Akhb4r Jhowrea ... ..| Jhowra a ‘ om ‘ea a 
158 ”? Kushful Akhbar... eee eee eee Bombay eee ee Do. eee eee 350 
: PERSIAN. | : 
159 The Iklil eee eeeee8 eee eee Karachi eee eee Weekly eee ee 190 
EnGuisH, Mara’tH1 AND HInpl. | 
160 | The Pandit i ae vce.” week WOOF ica aes 900 
Mara'THI anp GusaRa’TI. 
161 ; The Baroda Vateal ... ae an ...| Baroda ‘it | Weekly ... mn 1,229 
_ Urpu anp Persian. | 
162 |The Khayir Khéhe Islam ...  ...  ...| Bombay ss ans "| re TT 
SINDI. 
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5 
Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In noticing the reply of the Under Secretary of State for India to a 
question from Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., that Lord Cross 

Refusal of the Secretary of was of opinion that a Parliamentary enquiry into the 
State for India to apply gt Indian administration was not needed at the present 
seggonarore th wee ut tale moment, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of 
™ ' the 29th May, says:—The Finance Committee has 
heen able to effect a saving of a few lakhs of rupees in the annual expenditure of 
seventy-five krors, at the sacrifice of several departments that are highly useful 
to the public, while the report of the Public Service Commission is said to go in 
-geveral particulars against the public opinion and is not likely to produce appre- 
ciable results. It is, therefore, flagrant injustice to India to refuse to grant a 
Parliamentary enquiry into Indian affairs on the plea of these committees 
having already enquired into a few particular subjects. It is, however, gratify- 
ing that Mr. Bradlaugh has given notice that he would call the attention of the © 
House of Commons to the subject, and it is to be hoped that the Honourable 
Member will succeed in obtaining sanction tothe promised Parliamentary enquiry. 
[The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same date, expresses similar 


sentiments. | 


2. In noticing the telegram that on the retirement of Colonel Yule, Sir 
: John Gorst will introduce a Bill for reducing the 
The er for s Pe number of members of the India Council, the Jume 
radia Council. : Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 31st May, says :— 
The Council, as at present constituted, is of little use 
to India and may well be reduced. If the Council is made up of six members 
only, namely, one from the Covenanted Civil Service, one representing the army, 
another representing the navy, one & representative of commerce, and two 
competent Natives, it is sure to prove highly effective, conferring much benefit 
on India by its wise counsels. But there is little likelihood of such a salutary 
change as this taking place so soon. Even if the present large number of 
its members is reduced appreciably and Native element be introduced into it, 
the Council will be more useful than it has been. The political associations of 
this country ought to memorialize the Secretary of State for India in this 
direction. 


3. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—The discussion 
. — that ensued in the House of Commons on Mr. Samuel 
aoe ai policy of the Qmith’s motion regarding the excise policy of the Gov- 
vernment and the : 3 : : 
esies of Cammnebe ernment of India is rather amusing than instructive. 
The opponents of the present system urged upon the 
House nearly the same arguments with which Mr. Caine, M.P., has rendered us 
familiar,and though theupholders of the Government repudiated with indignation 
the imputation conveyed in the mover’s resolution, the majority of the members 
were so much convinced of the truth of the allegations made by the temperance 
reformers that, despite the pleadings of Sir John Gorst and the almost ludicrous 
arguments of Sir Richard Temple, a vote of censure was easily carried against the 
abkéri administration in India. The subject isno doubt surrounded with serious 
difficulties ; for instance, in estimating the growth of drunkenness one cannot . 
safely depend upon the increase in revenue. There are other factors in the 
problem, and unless their influence is correctly gauged, our inferences regarding 
the policy of the A’bkdri Department are likely to be faulty. One has to take 
into account the natural increase of population and the gradual growth of new 
: bits of life over which no government can have complete control. But 
® fact remains that the advocates of the present system have not been 
able to put forward a convincing defence of the excise policy of the Indian 
pvernment. If the consumption of alcoholic spirits is steadily decreasing, the 
‘ <ari Department ought to be in a position to answer the charges preferred 
=e it, after making ample allowance for the operation of the two factors 
have indicated. The tea-planters of Bengal, the missionary bodies, the Native 
Oclations and the temperance reformers have each and all condemned the 
ferred © system, and if the Government is not really guilty of the charge pre- 
against it, viz., of promoting drunkenness for the sake of increased revenue 


lo meet its constant deficits, it is bound to supply a rational and consistent 
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defence with a view to satisfy the conscience of a good many people who honest} 
believe that the liquor traffic in India, if it be not regulated on strictly proh! 
bitive principles, would bring about the moral ruin of a very large portion of 
the Indian population. There is a wide-spread feeling in favour of the system 
of local option, and we fail to see why a Government which professes to tp 
anxious for the moral well-being of its subjects should at all hesitate to surrender 
to municipalities the power of granting licenses to open liquor-shops in localities 
they deem proper. | , 


4. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—The 
Crawford case, which has already cost the Indian tay. 
The proposal to pay the payers so much, is being skilfully used to justify op 
uncovenanted Kuropean civil strenethen proposals for further additions to their 
servants in sterling instead of int é Chiefs of devartmenta.” w: 
in rupees disapproved. ens. leis OF Many aepartments, Wwe are 
told by one London paper, “ are expected to retire on 
allowances insufficient for English suburban life, and are then deprived, if they 
are not covenanted servants, of one-third of the sum originally promised.” 
This is merely repeating in a sensational form the application of the European 
uncovenanted civil servants that they should be paid in sterling instead of 
rupees, so as to be saved loss from exchange. But after putting the demand 
in that shape it is a mere sop to add, as the writer does, that ‘ economy in eve 
Indian payment is not only wise, but a duty towards unrepresented tax-payers,” 
for this admission is followed by the qualification that “ services penetrated 
through and through with pecuniary anxiety are in the circumstances of Asis 
never economical,’’ or, as another friend of the aggrieved puts it, “a badly- 
paid service is poor economy.” Of course, we do not deny that the qualifications 
are as important in their own places as the statement of the duty itself ; but the 
misfortune is that while everybody is ready to urge the force of the former, there 
is hardly any one to stand by the latter and speak for the unrepresented tax- 
payers whenever an increase of expenditure is proposed, except in a preface to 
and an apology for incurring expenditure. 


5. The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 30th May, 
condemns the suggestion made in some quarter for 
High postal rates between increasing the present salaries of European Civil Ser- 
ae Paaet — “y So vants in India on the ground of their being insufficient 
Briteh. to meet their wants as being selfish and disgraceful, 
says that the English have now become extremely 
selfish, expresses surprise that extravagant and pleasure-loving European officers 
should be encouraged to be more so by some persons advocating an increase I 
their salaries, and remarks that the Civil Servants in Ceylon get only half the 
salaries their brethren draw in India. The paper also disapproves of England 
appropriating for her sole benefit the saving of £107,000 effected by the reduction 
in the subsidy paid for! the carriage of mails between India and England, and 
observes that such conduct is extremely selfish. The postal charge for letters 
coming to India from England is, continues the Hitechchhu, 5 pence, while that 
on letters from France, &c., is 21 pence. The English should consider well how 
very selfish they are in thus:levying a double charge on letters for India. Surely, 
God will not continue to be pleased with the English for such behaviour. Its like 
a foolish owner beating a milch she-buffalo for giving milk instead of giving het 
some sweet substance to eat. Such behaviour of theirs will undoubtedly 
harm to themselves. It is, however, an indubitable fact that India 1s anxious 
that the British should continue to rule over her for ever. 


6. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 28th May, says :—At the 

Reform in the Indian 2°C°nt meeting of the Provincial Conference at Poons 
Le chiaiiie Councils. «sit was resolved that Government should be reques” 
. to reform the constitution of the Legislative Cound 

of India by conceding that half the number of the members of these paar* 
should be elected by municipal and local boards, one-fourth of the num” 
should be appointed by the universities and public associations, the remal’ 

ing one-fourth being appointed by the Government itself. h nite 

prayer is not excessive, it is not likely to be granted and it would be 4 
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reasonable to modify the request. Sooner or later Government will grant the 

rayer requiring that the Councils should be composed of members half of 
rata have been appointed by Government and the remaining half elected by 
the people. ‘The proper working of the reformed Couneils would be an appro- 

riate ground for further extension of the concession. Half the number of the 
members of the Supreme Legislative Council consisting of persons elected by 
the public, together with the right of interpellation which it is intended to grant, 
would be ample concession at the commencement. 


”, The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—The 
— needs of the Indian administration are twofold. There 
Pasco of te cat _ is, for instance, the necessity for dividing the executive 
—— "= ' from judicial functions, and there is the need also of 
improving the position and quality of the members of the lowest grades of the 
ublic service. Yet one hears of proposals for removing temptation to corruption 
only from the path of the highest officials, as if they were the only agents of the 
administration or were ubiquitously able to look after every one of their subor- 
dinates. Dr. Pollen, Collector of Ratnagiri, speaks of the wretchedly underpaid 
revenue patdwdlds and almost apologetically alludes to the charge against him of 
barring access to the Saheb unless he is “tipped.”” The ¢aldtz or the village 
revenue-gatherer is hardly better paid, we believe so little in some cases as 
Rs. 6 per mensem, and a friend once told us of the practice of one of this class 
located not very far from Bombay charging a couple of annas to every culti- 
vator who came to pay him the revenue instalment. The case of the police rank 
and file and the standing complaint against them are well-known. So it is 
not enough to remedy the pecuniary anxiety and remove the temptation of the 
highest officials alone. They cannot, as we have said, be ubiquitous or look 
after every one of their subordinates. The position and status of the latter, 
therefore, require to be improved, and these are only some of the crying needs 
of the administration. But where is the money to come from for all these and 
other reforms, so long as the Indian Government must find the cost of vast 
imperial, military, and other political and commercial enterprises which are thrust 
on its hands in the interests of England ? 


8. In alluding to the presentation of the freedom of the city of London to 


the Marquis of Dufferin, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), 


The Marquis of Dufterin jn its issue of the 3lst May, says :—The non-presenta- 
and the bestowal of the free- bie, or 


, tion to Lord Ripon, who was so highly respected by the 
i whan ying” sabe people of India for his good administration of the 
House commented upon. country, of any such honour as has been now bestowed 
upon Lord Dufferin whose administration furnished to 
the public many grounds to complain against it, shows that the authorities in 
England like an Indian Viceroy who carries out their behests and are pleased 
with him more than with one who satisfies the Indian subjects of the Crown, and 
favour the former with titles and honours. While Lord Dufferin was in India he 
did nothing worth mentioning for the advancement of municipal government, 
nor did he give sufficient encouragement to the political progress of the Natives, 
and yet His Lordship expressed at the presentation ceremony sentiments that 
would lead his audience to infer that His Lordship patronized local self-govern- 
ment. The remarks made by His Lordship at the banquet held in his honour 
in the Mansion House about the loyalty of the Natives and the future rule in . 
India show that His Lordship has not forgotten the condemnation of his admi- 
ustration by the Natives and their refusal to present him public addresses in 
Praise of his rule at his departure from India and has given vent to his hitherto 
pli irate feelings in revenge. [The Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issues of 
same date and 1st June, expresses similar sentiments about His Lordship’s 
‘peech at the Mansion House banquet. ] 


9. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—Bombay 

The Birthday H , never, perhaps, gets a fair share of the Birthday or 

Gurette criticize], "+= New Year’s honours. Never was a list of honours 
in h | prepared which has satisfied all parties, and it is not 
7 aa power to make sucha one. We will not therefore much complain if it 
yin the fourth rank of distinctions that Bombay is recognized on the 
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present occasion. The two names which have been honoured with a C.LE, any 
among the most deserving. They are Mr. Navroji N. Wadia and Dr. Lyon, 
and the distinction conferred upon them is all the greater, as the list of the 
recipients of titles is much smaller than usual. Mr. Wadia occupies a pogi. 
tion of great responsibility and importance as manager of some half a dozen 
large mills in Bombay. He has devoted himself, heart and soul, to the canso 
of technical education, and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay of 
which he is Honorary Secretary, owes much to his zeal, energy and practical 
knowledge. Mr. WAdia is besides a man of culture and refinement, and the 
recognition of his merits by Government will be hailed with satisfaction by 
Europeans and Natives alike. [Several other papers express disappointment 
with this year’s Birthday Honours’ Gazette, but japprove of the grant of the 
K.C.I.E. to His Highness the Raja of Lundvdda and the C.I.E. to Mr. Navroji 
N. Wadia and Dr. Lyon. The Kdside Mumbaz (112), in its issue of the 294) 
May, complains of the injustice done to the Mahomedan community by the 
small share it has received of the higher titles this year, the Divan of PatisJa 
Khalifa Hassankhén, being the only Mahomedan who has been now made ‘ 
C.I.E., regrets that though there are many respectable and educated Mahomedan 
gentlemen in the Bombay Presidency they should have been omitted from the 
Honours’ Gazette and especially during the régime of such.a popular Governor 
as His Excellency Lord Reay, and hopes that Government will give their due 
share to the Mahomedans on similar occasions in future. | 


10. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 27th May, says :— 
_ It is gratifying that the public should have been 
Pont oe, f a “Gien. ‘Seved this year from the infliction of a long list of 
pointing. ° P’ birthday honours conferred without much discretion. 
This year’s Birthday Gazette is short, but the few 
honours have been bestowed upon persons not well-known, and as usual the 
number of Government officials largely preponderates over that of private 
individuals. The bestowal of, the Knight Commandership of the Indian 
Empire on the well-educated and progress-loving Raja of Lunavada and of the 
Companionship of the Order on Dr. Lyon and Mr. Navroji Nasarwanji Wadia is 
most gratifying as they are persons quite deserving of the favour conferred on 
them. The lower titles of Réo Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, &e., have fallen in a 
larger share than usual to the lot of the residents of the Bombay Presidency. 
[The Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same date, also observes that this 
year’s Birthday Gazette is disappointing and that the higher honours having been 
bestowed exclusively upon European officers, very few Native private gentlemen 
deserving of the honour have been graced with the favour. | 


11. A female correspondent writes to the Ddtardun (97), a comic paper, 
in its issue of the 30th May, to complain that no titles 
have been up to this time given to Indian women, 
advocates their claims to receive titles and medals, and 
remarks that it behoves Her Imperial Majesty the Queen-Empress to grant 
titles to them in the same way as to men and to thereby raise her poor Indian 
daughters in status and to earn their blessings. 


12. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 25th May,. writes :— Whatever 
The Indian National Con ig opinion 7 be as regards sectional particip aizon 
gress and the Pérsis ’ in the aims and objects of the Indian National Con- 
gress, we do not for a moment mean to insinuate that 
the Congress is an uncalled for and unnecessary institution. Rather, we hail 
with delight any political movement for the better government of In 
which is managed with due care and caution, particularly movements which 
tend to secure more rights in the matter of representation by the Indian public 
in its own Government. It is a movement of this kind and of an allied nature 
that we welcome ; but when the Congress undertakes to represent to the rulers 
grievances, or to ask for concessions for the Indian natiédn im the name 5 
the Indian public,—grievances and concessions in which India as @ whole 
cannot unanimously join,—then we say the Congress exceeds its functions @ 
pretends, as it were, to represent grievances which do not really exist with 


several communities, Take, for instance, “the Pérsis and the Civil Service” 


Advocacy of the grant of 
titles to women in India. 
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yestion. Here the Pérsis and the Mahomedans cannot and ought not to join 
the Congress. Again take the Arms Act resolution of the last Congress. Now 
wherein lie the grievances of the Pérsis in this respect? So that, putting all 
the various actions of the Congress together, we find that the Pdrsis would be 
running counter to their own interests if they joined the Congress. For what 
little that does interest them, and in the matter of which the’ Congress has 
already moved, the Parsis are not bound to join the Congress, as with or without 
them the mother communities are bound to represent and obtain a redress of 
their grievances alone. . E 


13. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 29th May, writes :— 
_ His Excellency Lord Connemara, Governor of Madras, 
His Excellency Lord Con- does not appear to be a strong-minded man. If the 
eT i cal pal dnote a People’s Friend is to be trusted, we ask if it is fair 
aT Bos “District fm fe of and honourable on the part of the Madras Govern- 
Madura, from his post. * ment to allow to remain on the mofussil bench a 
Civilian whose conduct has been publicly denounced 
by the Chief Justice as that of a “ low-class pettifogging attorney”’? We refer 
to Mr. H. T. Ross, the District Judge of Madura. The manner in which he is 
said to have cooked up evidence against Mr. Morgan—of the Morgan-Ross 
scandal—has, it appears, scandalized the whole judicial administration. When 
a Governor does not move in a matter of vital importance to the people, the 
best course, perhaps, for the latter is to convene a public meeting to protest 
against the retention of an official upon whom the High Court has pronounced 
scathing censure. Mr. Ross should be peremptorily removed from the bench. 
It is nothing short of a scandal to allow a man to administer justice when he is 
considered to have manipulated evidence with the object of revenging himself 
ona victim. Why should the Government blind itself toa grave scandal? If 
the Governor of Madras has no moral courage, if he cannot at least remove 
an official who has been denounced by the Chief Justice of his own presidency, 
then, we say, that the people should take the initiative and ask the Secretary 
of State for India to remove the scandal. What a contrast this incident 
presents between Lord Reay and Lord Connemara |! 


14. The Gujardti (77), in its issye of the 26th May, again advises the 
ee people of the Bombay Presidency to speedily petition 
Lord ae th pipes the Prime Minister and the Parliament for the exten- 
desired. 3 sion of His Excellency Lord Reay’s term of office as 
Governor of Bombay, and says that the Bombay Pre- 
sidency Association ought to take up the matter and that it should also be 
mooted at the next meeting of the Indian National Congress. 


15. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 26th May, referring to the resolution 

of the Provincial Conference recently held at Poona 

- ny Provincial Conference praising the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay, 
salen oe fe — writes :——What business has the Provincial Conference 
ment disapproved. re pass this laudatory resolution ? Those who were in 
, charge of the resolution have taken updh themselves a 
serious responsibility. Are they prepared to defend the Bombay Government 
in all the proceedings of the Crawford case? But we are not much surprised 
at the people of Poona. Those who dismissed the Secretary of the Poona 
Satvajanik Sabha for holding intercourse with Mr. Crawford are capable of 


nnging before the Conference a resolution whitewashing the local Government. 


16. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 30th May, writes :— 
Bh Bicctndal Provincial Conferences have become established ins- 
at Poona and the dae ce titutions as much as the Indian National Congress. One 
passed at it approved. "held at Poona for this presidency last week was second 
1; of the kind. Though there have been complaints that 
yf Interests were not represented on the Conference, it must have been due to the 
“'ortness of the notice and not to any want of sympathy from the public. Next 
yéar when it will meet again, due precautions, we hope, will be taken so that 
del “ause for such murmurs may arise. Gujardt was poorly represented, only 7 
legates being present, whereas there was none to represent the distant Sind, 
might be expected, the majority of the delegates were from the Deccan zillas, 
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Nevertheless, the questions discussed at the Conference were of public uti}; 

and ‘related to the whole presidency. The Conference proposed certain amend. 
ments, based on the principle of self-government, in the Bombay Village Sanitation 
Bill which will have the approval of the public. The resolution deprecating tho 
present policy of the Government as regards education was necessary from such 
a body as the Conference. The question is discussed threadbare to require any 
comments from us. The recent censure of the House of Commons on the Abkari 
policy of the Indian Government was urged upon its attention. The advocaey of 
restrictive methods instead of those that encourage consumption and the system 
of local option together with the condemnation of the present system of farming 
will be welcomed by every one. The Salt Bill No. 2 of 1888 now before the 
local Legislative Council also came in for discussion at the Conference. The hard. 
ships of the existing Acts which the Bill proposesto make heavier still, by bringing 
salt-earth under the definition of salt and by making it obligatory on private 
owners of salt-works to erect sheds and warehouses at their own expense, are ip 
themselves standing protests against the present Bill. The recommendation of the 
Conference to open up the higher appointments in the Police Department to 
qualified Natives will be greeted with applause, of course not by those who 
consider their vested rights attacked. The latter, on the contrary, will advance 
in defence their hackneyed argument that it is very dangerous to entrust Natives 
with the charge of keeping peace within a whole district. Its resolution 
approving of the conduct of the Bombay Government in. connection with the 
Crawford case and asking that Government to. adhere to its promises to the 
Mamlatdars will have no opponent so far as the first part of it is concerned, but 
as for the second it will have many such. Thanks tendered to Mr. Bradlaugh 
were his due for the interést he evinces in Indian matters in and out of Parlia- 
ment. The proposal to send a memorial to the Secretary of State for India to extend 
His Excellency Lord Reay’s tenure of office, which ends in. May 1890, comes 
with a good grace from the Conference when His Lordship has been thought- 
lessly maligned by some of the English papers for his action against Mr. Craw- 
ford. Every, Native of this presiden¢y would be glad if that most desirable end 
were attained. Time is short, and if a memorial is to be sent it should be sent 
soon, and that not from one or two but from all important towns of the presidency. 


17. The Akhbdre Soddgar (87), in its issue of the 27th May, approves of 
the proceedings of the Provincial Conference recently held at Poona in connec- 
tion with education, police, d4bkdri and village sanitation, and observes:— 
The fifth subject discussed by the Conference was in connection with the: self- 
incriminated Mamlatddrs in the Crawford case. It would have been far better 
had this subject, on which public opinion is divided, not been brought for- 
ward for discussion at all. The Conference was mainly composed of Brahmans 
and the course they have taken.in the matter: has: brought them under the 
charge of: being partial to their castemen. The public in England as well as In 
India have praised His Excellency Lord Reay for: being courageous and impartial 
in ordering-an enquiry into the charges preferred against Mr: Crawford, but have 
condemned the bribe-giving Mémlatddrs, and. in this opinion Lord Cross has 
agreed with thém. Notwithstanding this the Conference has come forward to 
express approval of the conduct of the self-incriminated Mamlatdars, but the 
public will never sanction this portion of the proeeedings of the Conference. Its 
gratifying that the Conference has thought of praying the Home Government 
to extend the term of His Excellency Lord Reay’s office as Governor of Bomlsy. 
and public meetings ought to be convened to give effect to the suggestion whic 
the public gratefully accepts, 


18. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 22nd May, writes :—Some long: 
headed people have expressed their apprehensions : 
The House of Commons the erowing tendency of the House of Commons 
and the proposed motion for interfere with the administration of India may 00% 
‘cali a v4 ‘ae -, the on the whole conducive to the interests of this cou? ih 
matter of his: action in the One such instance is the motion for a vote of ~~, 
Crawford case. | against His Excellency Lord Reay. Jubilant equ 
being sounded in quarters in which the present ore by 
of Bombay has not been:a particular favourite. What if the motion be cart 


. | - 
a majority of votes? Lord Reay will have to resign at once as.a matter of cour 
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That will be a lesson to all Other venturesome administrators.” No Civilian in 
high office should be interfered with; whatever may be the charges against him. 
The honourable member in charge of the motion has not eyen waited to ascertain 
what Lord Reay is going to de with the subordinate magistrates.. He seems to 
have a rough and ready method of dealing out prompt justice, and some persons 
seem to think that the very prospect af the motion should make Lord Reay 
abdicate—in whose favour ? Some one from Lahore suggested that Mr. Pritchard 
should be the next Lieutenant-Governor of Bombay, and as he happens to be on 
the spot, Lotd Reay might hand over charge to him and might bolt away. To the 
motion itself no objéction ean be taken, because, wise or unwise, it is perfectly 
constitutional, and to the mover himself it must appear a very wise proposition. 
There is no reason that we know of why sdmé honourable member of Parliament 
should not propose quite seriously to bring down the moon some day by a patent 
cannon and ball, but still people need not rush frantically out of their houses 


. 


until they actually see the moon coming down. 


19. The Daydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 30th May, writes :—With 
S all deference due to the learned Agentfor thé Sardars 
: . x 2 hitwoetl . — hee Deccan, we must say that his' rémarks in the | 
‘on the Vrawiord case nS Darbar speech appear, not only to us but to several 
sires tothe Sarg 2 officers also, as having been! contrived fi a somewhat 
birthday. questionable taste. Mr. Whitworth, as an individual 
| gentleman, may be convinced of the guilt of Mr. 
Crawford, and he is like others perfectly entitled to his private opinion. But 
what is objected to is that he should have obtruded his own individual views on 
the notice of his audience on an official occasion like that of Satiirday last,where- 
as official etiquette alone, if nothing else, might have been expected to induce 
him to observe reticence in reference to the merits of a case’ alread'y disposed of by 
Her Majesty’s Indian Minister who refused to endorse the finding of the Bombay 
Government even on an urgent invitation from: Sir R. West todoso. Again 
it seems to us that those who like Mr. Whitworth entertain a strong conviction 
about Mr. Crawford’s guilt, in spite of the evidence adduced, do'serious injustice, 
unconsciously no’ doubt, to the three members of the special Commission of 
Inquiry. We have-never had any sympathy, and we believe no unprejudiced man 
can or will have any sympathy, with the silly theory that the three Commissioners 
brought in the verdict they did because of their alleged want of local knowledge 
and their consequent failure to appreciate the evidence’ properly. 


_ 20. The Gujardt Darpan (75), iv its issue of thé 30th May, referring to 
the same address, remarks:—We reed not’ say that Mr. Whitworth: referred 
to Mr. Crawford and his misdeeds. What’ will'those condoners of his, who’ were 


21. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—There is a 
well-founded report that Mr. Crawford, the immacu- 
Mr. Crawford disapproved,  late,.is to be given a pension of £400a year. How- 
ever inclined one may be to pity the fallen man, the 
a nees of this case are of such a grave character that we never believed 
t His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government would so readily succumb to a 
tion feeling and impose an unjustifiable burden upon the poor’rayats who 
" not the slightest voice in the employment of the public money. Has the 
co — no compassion forthe poor creditors of Mr. Crawford, who have 
_ etrauded of lakhs of rupees? He has stealthily left the country and they 
how absolutely without any remedy. £400 come to about Rs. 6,800 a 


year—a, sum larger than the highest pension attainable by a Native’ after the best 
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service—and such a large pension is to be given to an dfificer who has more than any 
other discredited the fair name of the Civil Service and the British administration 
by his reckless borrowings and unproved corruptions. This might be sympathy 
but it is hardly Christian or heathen morality'as we know it. For no code of 
morals that we know has ventured to lay down that the services of, a corrupt 
officer deserve to be rewarded even more liberally than the best services of one 
of the conquered nation. 


22. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue. of the 26th May, writes :—The 
s resolution passed by the Provincial Conference regard. 
The Provincial Conference ing the Crawford case is the first formal e i 
at Poona and its resolution ‘5 ° ° | —e 
regarding the Crawford case. Of the full accord felt by the public with the conduet 
of the Bombay Government in dealing effectually with 
a gigantic administrative evil, and has, it seems to us, come much after its time, 
The apathy and silence of our pretentious politicians at a time when the public 
opinion in England was disastrously being led away by misrepresentations re. 
garding both the people and the Government were strange indeed and their 
effect, we fear, is still hampering a satisfactory winding up of the difficulties 
created by the scandal; and matters might perhaps have been worse still had 
not one Bombay gentleman taken upon himself the onerous but urgent duty 
of a protest which was loudly called for from the public itself. The resolution 
passed at the Conference to seek for an extension of His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
term of office speaks for itself. 


23. The Natwe Opinion (14), in its issue of the 30th May, writes :—No 
tas wonder that any one who knew about the indemnity 
Deprivation by the Bombay given by the Bombay Government to those M4m.- 
Government of the magis- Jatddrs who made statements in the Crawford case 
al powers of certain ‘ : : , . 
Mémlatdérs concerned in the %§ to their having Siven bribes : for securing pro- 
Crawford case. motion should feel staggered at being told that about 
nine Mémlatddrs are to be deprived of their magis- 
terial powers and the indemnity to be broken through. Even the grant of a 
pension to Mr. Crawford after all the dirty exposures would not surprise 
us so much as the present action of the local Government. These Mémlatdars 
are as good gentlemen as could possibly be conceived and would never have laid 
themselves open to the charge of corruption had not the connivance of the two 
last Governors at the practices of Mr. Crawford convinced them that to 
secure their worldly interests there was no other way but the one they pursued 
open to them. Under the circumstances anybody, be hea European or a Native, 
would have just done the very same thing the poor Mémlatdars have done. We 
have no desire to lessen the magnitude of their guilt and we are second to none 
in condemning their abject immorality, but we would forsooth like t be 
told whether any other set of men under similar circumstances would have 
followed any other course. According tothe Bombay Gazette the Mamlatdars 
will not quickly submit to this summary treatment, but will prefer an appeal to 
Lord Cross. The present withdrawal of the powers is the result of Lord Cross 
instructions, and we are persuaded to think that no protest from the helpless 
Mémlatdérs will be able to change the mind of His Lordship in this matter. We 
think the local Government ought to take up the Mdmlatdars’ cause and defend 
them to the last and not fight shy. Theirs isa sacred cause—a cause of tru 
and uprightness—and must be fought out with success. | 


24. With reference to the alleged demurring of the self-incriminated 
Mamlatdérs to submit quietly to the deprivation of their magisterial ~~ 
tions which the Bombay Government desires to effect in deference to We 
wishes of Lord Cross, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in itsissue of the 29th a 
says:—It would not be unpleasant if the M4mlatdars succeedin moving the Far 
ment to institute an enquiry into the administration of the Southern Division * 
desired by them, since the same will bring out more exposures that are yo 
advance the interests of the public. But it is more likely that Lord that 
will either, before or after the receipt of the Mdmlatdars’ protest, order 
the immunity from harm promised them by the Bombay Government a 
be carried out intact, as the enquiry that would be ordered by Parliam 


_ would make many unpleasant exposures that now lie safely buried and would 
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unds for the condemnation of Sir James Fergusson’s administration 
Presidency, because during his régime there existed much mis- 
administration of the Southern Division which he is said to 
have passe Sir James being one of the moving spirits under the present 
administration the Conservative Ministry will come out in defence of him, stifling 
the enquiry that the Mamlatdars are said to be ready to demand. It seems that 
the Mamlatdars count upon all these chances in conveying the threat of an appeal 
to Parliament in the case of the promise of immunity from harm given to them 
by Government being broken. The Anglo-Indians have, as has been usual with 
them to come out in defence of their countrymen, striven hard to make every 
exertion in defence of Mr. Crawford, but their great efforts are likely to redound 
to their further discomfiture. 


25. In writing on the same subject, the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue 
of the same date, says :—The self-incriminated Mamlatdars have been embold- 
ened to convey the threat of an appeal to Parliament by the mistake committed 
by the Bombay Government in not only pardoning them their faults, but pro- 
mising to retain them in their present posts. It was already presaged that the 

romise of immunity from harm given to persons who deserved to be prosecuted 
and punished would make them more impudent than they were before, and this 
prophecy has been fulfilled long before the expected time. The time has 
arrived for the Bombay Government to cease to be indulgent to these self-con- 
demned officials in the interests of the public service. The bribe-giving Mamlat- 
dars are as much unfit for revenue duties as they have been justly pronounced 
~ fo be incompetent for the magisterial office, and ought at once to be dismissed 
from the public service, a year’s salary being given asa gratuity in order to keep 
yp the promise given them by the Bombay Government. The motion against 
His Excellency Lord Reay of which Mr. Baumann has given notice in Parliament 
is not likely to be passed and is sure to do more harm to Mr. Crawford. 


26. The Sudhdrah (17), in its issue of the 27th May, writes:—A 
Government resolution has, we learn, been issued withdrawing the magisterial 
powers of nine Mdmlatdars, and so this is how the Government has chosen to 
fulfil, in its hour of practical triumph, the solemn pledges which it gave in 4 
moment of difficulty and helplessness. We confess we had not expected such a 
termination to what must be considered the mostimportantevent of His Excellency, 
Lord Reay’s régime, after the unmistakable proofs which His Lordship’s Govern- 
pient have hitherto given of an extremely scrupulous sense of duty and honour. 

or, what does this withdrawal of powers really mean? It means that Govern. 
ment has been guilty of a painful breach of faith with those men who came 
forward, relying on the pledges which they received, to supply the information 
without which Government was absolutely powerless jo unearth the grave 
scandal, and who thus rendered great and valuable service to Government in its 
discharge of a, very disagreeable duty. It must not be supposed that we in any 
way palliate the guilt of these Mamlatdars, or that we are not mindful of the 
harm they have done to Native interests and the stain which many of them 
have brought to the fair name of the educated Natives. All that we say is that 
after the indemnity which Government rightly thought it necessary to promise 
them it cannot, in all fairness, make use of their confessions, made under the 
curity of the guarantee, in a way that is detrimental to their interests, 
Whatever might be thought of their guilt itself, we think that all right- 
minded men can have but one opinion as to the great disadvantages under 
aren they chose to place themselves, when they first made a clean breast of 
: cr unfortunate errors to the officer who was entrusted with a confidential 
os into the affair, and when they next had to pass through the painful 
- mortifying ordeal of confessing them in an open court. Their reputa- 
. "8 now blasted and with it are blasted all hopes of an ambitious career—a 
ie n which one wins the applause and the esteem of all men in all ranks 
. Stations of life. It is not now possible for them to hear, without a twinge 
icra and of pain, of the corrupt practices of others. The open brow of an 
to oth man, or at least of the man who thinks that his misdeeds are not known. 

Crs, Can now possibly never be theirs. Surely this would by itself have 


iat ‘ ufficient punishment to them and it was not necessary for Lord Reay’s 
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Government to treat us to the most unedifying spectacle of a Governor and hi, 
Council violating the solemn pledges which they deliberately caused to be given 
Suppose that these unfortunate men, instead of coming forward and aggisti,,,, 
Government in exposing a nefarious system of corruption, had chosen 4 
observe a prudent silence (prudent, as judged by the standard of the, 
interests) Just as some of their more calculating or more hardened brother Min. 
latdirs are said to have done. It istrue that by this course they would haye 
aggravated their offence from the moral point of view by adding falsehood 
to corruption, but what then? What harm would they have suffered with 
regard to their status in the department or in the estimation of the people, who 
could not have known anything about their going astray? And how could 
Government have proceeded with the enquiry which it has so courageous] 
ordered ? If these Mémlatdars had withheld the information they supplied, Gov. 
ernment would have been practically without any information beyond vague 
rumours, and it would have been discredited, at least to all appearances, in no 
time, if it had chosen to rely merely on those vague rumours, seeing that it has 
failed to get a verdict of conviction from the Commissioners even with the help 
of the sworn statements of these Mamlatddrs. We admit that the conscience of 
every one must more or less revolt at the thought that these men should sit in 
judgment over others, possibly not worse than some of these, and acquit or 
award punishment like the most immaculate of their race. Butwhen we know that 
Government had promised them, as was absolutely necessary, in the larger in- 
terests of justice, an indemnity from criminal prosecution or loss of departmental 
promotion before they made their confessions, we are prepared to submit to the 
disagreeable necessity of allowing these men to continue in the exercise of their 
magisterial functions. And the actual evil in that case would not have been great, 
For every one of them would have regarded himself as a marked man and would 
have therefore done anything rather than consciously allow miscarriage of 
justice at his hands. The present decision of the Government is therefore highly 
deplorable. By violating its pledges it has lowered the prestige of its name, and 
this result ought to have been avoided in the interests of both the rulers and the 
ruled. The minute of Sir Raymond West had led us to suppose that Govern- 
ment would not desert the Mamlatdars in this way. The present resolution, 
therefore, is as unexpected in substance as it is, in our opinion, regrettable in 
policy. 


27. The Shri Shivdji (60), in its issue of the 24th May, writes :—If the 
contemplated step of withdrawing the magisterial powers of the self-incriminated 
Mamlatdars in the Crawford case be taken, then Government will find themselves 
landed in many difficulties. In the first place, no reliance will in future be placed 
on their words or promises, however solemnly given. If there be any corruption, 
nobody will care to cofhe forward to expose it. Corruption will have its course 
unimpeded. Are Government prepared to face these evils? Abstract justice 
is not commendable in politics. Government must use their discrimination and 
must value the claims of relative justice. We request Government to consider the 
matter fully and not to take any premature step which may harm their prestige. 


28. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—Look at the 
position of the poor Mdmlatdérs! Government, in order to serve their own pur 
pose, made these officers Queen’s evidence by placing before them the temptation 
of afree pardon. But did these so-called wise officers and their friends, the news- 
papers, care tosee under what authority was this so-called pardon given or W 
was its nature ? Who gave these promises of free pardon—the Government “rs 
sisting of Messrs. Ommanney, Bhimbhdi, Pendse and other individuals ! ¥ e 
the Crawford case was sub judice some one found out the hollowness of their “3 
pardon and proclaimed it in a newspaper ; but Government contradicted 1t Ate 
lishing a telegram, and thus perfectly satisfied these self-condemned Mime ‘4 
Now Government have set about taking away the magisterial powers of a ie 
d4r here and a Mémlatdér there. Where are the promises of a free pardon! ‘on 
a shame to Government. From the tax-payers’ standpoint we think this qu" 
of the Mamlatdars should be decided in the following manner. Whatever bef ‘ 
said in extenuation of the offence of these self-condemned Mémlatdars an Ww 


-_ 


ever arguments may be brought to the notice of Government in their support, 
they donot deserve to be kept in their places with their magisterial powers, and 
they should be appointed on the same salaries to offices which do not carry with 
them any magisterial responsibilities. We do not desire to see them degraded 
any further. 3 


99. The Rist Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—There 
will not be a unanimity of opinion with regard to the 
The resolution of the Pro- resolution of the Provincial Conference whitewashin 


-_ j saggy pec lggeron the peccant Mamlatdars in the Crawford case and black 
abou 


: ford case guarding Mr. Crawford alone. According to that reso- 
= hotry sees lution, Mr. Crawford was the head snd front of the 
offending men, was the source and fountain of all evil, 
and the corrupter of innocent men. It was notall the Mamlatdars who were the 
unwilling victims of thesystem. Several of them had of their own accord gone 
to purchase transfers and promotions, and in these cases the offence of the giver 
of bribes could not possibly be less grave than that of the receiver. It is 
impossible to sy mpathise with these self-condemned witnesses. Though it is 
unfortunate that the Government was compelled to give pledges in order to 
expose @ widespread system of corruption, it is possible to maintain the pledges 
and yet remove the Mémlatdars, in the public interests, to subordinate positions 
in the service, where they may be retained without fear of endangering the 
purity of the administration. | 


30. A correspondent of the Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 26th May, 
oo ___ writes :—The recent Crawford scandal suggests to my 
A suggestion in connection mind an important alteration in connection with the 
with the appointment of . , : ° 
Mémlatdérs. appointment of Mamlatdars. The alteration I have 
in view is to the effect that henceforth Mdmlatdars 
should be appointed, not by the Commissioner of a Division, but directly by 
Government. The Judicial Department, in which appointments of Subordinate | 
Judges are made directly by Government, has worked so long smoothly and to 
the complete satisfaction of the public at large. If the alteration which I 
propose is given practical effect to, then the working of the Revenue Depart- 
ment will show at no distant date a similar satisfactory result. 


31. A correspondent of the Jame Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 1st June, 
says that as the duty on country spirits has been in- 
_,)mportation of German ¢reased and the fee for licenses for their sale has been 
spirit in Bombay for the manu- . ° hte 
facture of lower class brandies. Yaised, their vendors obtain very cheap German spirit 
and manipulate it into cheap brandy by mixing water 
with it; that this German spirit is manufactured from rotten vegetable sub- 
stances for being used for paints, varnishes and other industrial purposes, but is 
used in Bombay for the consumption of man whose health is affected by its use. 
The correspondent suggests some means for the prevention of the use of German 
spirit for human consumption. 


32. The Pdrst Punch (122), in its issue of the 26th May, contains a 

| cartoon in which half a dozen Parsi and Hindu liquor- 
Increase in the license-fees sellers of Bombay are represented as entreating the 
= ’ rer in a A'bkéri Monster, portrayed as Shylock with his knife 
liquor sent fro Uren t» 2d pair of scales, to hear them. He holds under one of 
Bombay. his arms a scroll of paper with the words “ Increase in 
E license-fees ’’? written upon it and looks threateningly 

upon the liquor-sellers. The letter-press is as follows:—The A’bkéri Shylock. 
Bombay Inquor-sellers.— “We pray you, hear us speak.” A’bkdri Shylock.— 
‘Tilhave my bond ; I will nothear a word.” [There is a regular panic among 
the country liquor-shop-keepers of Bombay on account of the A’bkéri Depart- 
ment having increased by forty to fifty per cent. the fees for the new licenses 
Which come in force from Ist June. Moreover, an increase of Rs. 2 has been 
made in the rate of the duty levied on every maund of liquor sent from Uran to 
bay. Two meetings of the liquor-sellers have been held to memorialize the 
head of the A’bkéri Department.| [The Akhbdre Soddgar (87) of the 27th 
Y &xpresses similar sentiments. | _ | 
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83. In noticing the petition presented to His Excellency the Governor os 
Bombay by the owners of toddy trees, Bhandaris ang 
Petition of the owners of others residing in the Dahdnu Taluka and Umba; 
toddy trees in the Dahénu aon Petain the Thana District, the Bombay Say. 
Taluka and Umbargaon Peta > a eee : Y Sama- 
of the Thina District. chdr (91), in its issue of the lst June, says :—The 
| present petition contains the same complaints as were 
described in previous petitions and is not likely to be successful, because Govern. 
ment are not prepared to give up the least portion of the abkéri revenye 
nay are desirous of increasing it. It is almost impossible that while the 
Honourable Mr. Pritchard is in the Executive Council of His Excellency 
the Governor the prayer of the petitioners will be granted. The petition 
shows that the lapse of time has not been able to accustom the people to the 
inconveniences of the 4bkdéri arrangements. The petitioners assert that one 
likh and fifty thousand toddy trees in the Umbargaon Peta have died on 
account of the defective 4bkéri arrangements, and this statement ought to in. 
duce Government to make appropriate changes in the 4bkdéri system. It is to 
be hoped that the petition will produce proper effect on the mind of Government 
and will lead to the lessening of the harshness of the 4bkaéri rules. [The Jéme 
Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same date, requests Government to lessen the 
restraint put upon the innocent toddy drink, as prayed for by the petitioners, 
since that is sure to lessen the consumption of spirituous drinks and the vice of 
intemperance. | 


34. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 30th May, writes :—The 
new appointment to a vacant Judgeship on the High 
Appointment of a Maho- (Court bench of Calcutta is expected to arouse some 
— eT ak “*~ yace-feeling in the eastern presidency. We are told 
cdvocatede OtCtCtstSté‘<‘é‘sét~S™:*~*~*é« at the Hloncourraale rr. Justice Miiititer, whose appoint- 
ment to the post of Chief Justice a few yearsago had 
sent a thrill of alarm to the hearts of a few foolish persons, is about to retire, and 
the Secretary of State for India, on the recommendation of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, has approved of the nomination of a Mahomedan gentleman to that 
post. Ifa qualified gentleman may be found to do full justice to the very 
responsible post, we think there need be no cause for grumbling. The choice 
has fallen on Mr. Amir Ali, now one of the Presidency Magistrates of Calcutta 
and a barrister of long standing and a prominent member of the Mahomedan 
community in Calcutta. From a long distance we cannot weigh and appreciate 
the pros and cons of the contention, but that it should prove an apple of discord 
is a circumstance to be deeply regretted. We are afraid that opportunity will 
be taken of this to embitter Mahomedan feeling against the Indian National 
Congress and to perpetuate the separation of the Mahomedans from it. That 
Native politicians in Calcutta are shrewd enough to perceive this at one glance 
we cannot doubt, but where the strife is likely to be strong and the claims 80 
varied, the people are likely to be off their guard in the heat of the struggle. 
If there is a qualified Mahomedan candidate, he has as much right to the post 
as any other, and since there have been and are Hindus on the bench, we think 
the Mahomedan community has an equal and indefeasible right to a Judge- 
ship on the Calcutta High Court bench. 


35. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 26th May, writes:—We 
are glad to learn that Babu Protul Chandra, 4 
The appointment of Bébu prominent Vakil of the Panjéb Chief Court, has been 


Protul Chandra to the Panjab 


Chief Court approved. appointed Judge of the local Chief Court. ‘The 


gentleman hails from Bengal, and when the proposed 
appointment was announced, dissatisfaction was freely expressed because | 
did not fall to the lot of a Native gentleman from the North-West. Itisa pily 
that with all our boasted education and progress such petty feelings of distinclon 
should be allowed to rule mutual relationship. A gentleman from Bengal is 38 
good a native of India as a genuine Panjébi, and therefore he has, if duly qualified, 
as much right to the post as any other gentleman has. Such expression 0 hat 
satisfaction only givesa handle to the officials to perpetuate distinctions tha 
ought not to exist. We do appreciate the cogency of local rights, but when 1 
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no sense they are interfered with, to create a cause for imaginary dissatisfaction 


is simply silly. 


36. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—Gov- 
, ernment has only rewarded merit and fitness in 
Mr. Shantar 7 ahead | vent ©62PPointing Mr. Shdéntérém Nardyan to the post of 
ap pogo ol he Government Pleader, Bombay, in succession to the late 
— ) Rado Séheb V. N. Mandlik. Mr. Shdntérdm is one of 
our oldest and ablest pleaders practising on the Appellate Side of the High 
Court, and at one time it was considered as likely as not that he might be 
promoted to the bench. Let us hope that his legal qualifications and experience 
might some day earn for him a Judgeship of the High Court. [The Yajdan 
Parast (141), in its issue of the same date, also approves of the appointment 
in question. | 


37. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—The 
case of the Tikait Maharaj of Néthdwara, arrested so 
The arrest before judgment ynceremoniously in Bombay, ought to be considered 
of the Tikait 7 a Bs f on its own merits. His position should not be allowed 
ae rome “eee +o influence opinion in his favour or against him. What 
serie GS has the law to do with a man’s position in society or 
his wealth ? In this light it would be wrong to protest against the mere fact 
of the arrest. There might well be two opinions as to the manner of arresting 
the Mahardj and even as to the issue of a warrant under the circumstances, 
though some of the indignant protestants have used arguments which seem to 
us to cut both ways. That, however, is a question for lawyers; all that we can 
see is that the Honourable Mr. Justice Bayley is not a Vaishnavite, and that 
he has his own way of dealing with the Gordian knot. 


88. The Sind Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 25th May, writes :—In our 

: last issue we have stated several strong reasons against 

Bod nig eae > rat + ahelition of o eppetehment of the gener sie 
Judge of Mirpur Batoro. We have now received a 
2a oncunancleests 1 betas whe tee re from several respectable gentlemen of 
that division, informing us that on doing away with the Subordinate Judge at 
Mirpur Batoro Government mean to establish a regular Civil Court at Jacoba- 
bad. To be partial to one district at the cost of another, without strong reasons, 
is not advisable. In our opinion the proposal is not a good one, and the more 
we think about it the more we are convinced of its injudiciousness. In 1886, 
when during the absence of Rdéo Stheb Léla Hasdnand on six months’ sick leave, 
the charge of the Mirpur Batoro subordinate Civil Court was held by the Subordi- 
nate Judge of Kotri in addition to his own duties, considerable inconvenience was 
experienced by the inhabitants of both the divisions, and at last when they repre- 
sented their hard case to the Judicial Commissioner in Sind they were informed 
that a full-time Subordinate Judge would shortly be appointed to the Mirpur 
Batoro Civil Court. To mitigate their hardship the Judicial Commissioner 
directed the Subordinate J udge of Kotri to proceed to Mirpur Batoro and to try 
the suits of that division there. Although Rado Séheb Diwd4n Amarsing used to 
work very hard, still the arrangement was not considered satisfactory as the 
work of both the Courts was delayed, and on the recommendation of the District 
Judge of Karachi, Mr. Tejumal, Pleader, was appointed Judge of the Mirpur 
toro Civil Court in spite of the fact that only two months of Mr. Lala Has4- 
tand’s leave, which had extended over a long period, remained unexpired. Gov- 
‘rament ought not to enforce economy in the Judicial Department. This is one 
of the principal rules of the administration and should not be forgotten. The 
tumber of Subordinate Judges in the Kardchi District is already small. In the 
Whole district. there are only three Subordinate Judges, and to reduce this 
dumber does not appear to be a wise step. We hope that before passing any 
orders in this matter Government will fully consider the former memorials 
Submitted by the Sind Sabha and the people of Mirpur Batoro, as well as the 


‘tyuments now advanced by us against the proposed change. 
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39. The Praja Mat (124) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 25th 
complains of the injustice done to the employés of 
Complajnt against the Judi- the Judicial Department, Ahmedabad District, by some 
ae vs get pe a oe of them being allowed to serve in one court for 9 
Soules Wi a Gan . a number of years and their getting promotion there anq 
matter. by the promotion of new employés regardless of the 
claims of old servants, and observes that great disap. 
pointment prevails among the employés owing to this state of things, and tha . 
Mr. Aston, Judge and Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad, and his clerk, Mr. Mohanrij, 
are responsible for it. The paper approves of the Government order prohibiting 
the retention of Government servants for more than five years in one place and 
post, points out the evils resulting from a disregard of this order, asks why pro- 
motion is not given and transfers made according to the gradation list kept by 
the department, says that it is prepared to produce specific instances in which 
promotion has been undeservedly given and persons kept in one place for man 
years, and requests the Bombay High Court to send for the gradation list jp 
question and to grant redress to the sufferers. 


40. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 30th May, says that out 
of the three Honorary Magistrates in Surat, Mir 
Suggestion forthe appoint- 7) Fikdér Alikhdn, who was appointed an Honorary 
aaa Pah as tie ‘eres Magistrate about five years ago, has worked in the 
gistrate at Surat. ) 0s 
commencement for one month only, that municipal 
cases have fallen into arrears and that poor accused persons are put to great 
inconvenience thereby, requests Mr. Winchester, Ist Assistant Collector and 
Magistrate, Surat, to appoint another Honorary Magistrate in place of Mir Zul 
Fikar Alikhan if the latter cannot attend to his duties, suggests the names of the 
Government pensioners Khin Bahddur Kuvarji Kavasji Sabavdla and Mr. 
Adarji Jivanji for the post, and adds that if Khan Bahadur Kuvarji were appoint. 
ed to it there would be no arrears of municipal cases, and that the public and 


the municipality would be greatly benefited thereby. 


41. The Rastk Ranjini (146), in its issue of the 23rd May, writes :—We 
are of opinion that generally Honorary Magistrates are 
ignorant of law and that they cannot decide properly 
the eases that come before them. On the whole, the 
system of having Honorary Magistrates is troublesome 


to the people. 


42. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—The 
| Native community must be very sorry to hear of the 


cop ness Of the Honour. serious illness of the Honourable Mr. Justice Nandbhii 


pel 3 a Te Harid4s. Asa Judge of the Bombay High Court, he 


devotion to duty praised. occupies the highest and the most honourable position 
among Native officials in this presidency, and e 
believe he has acquitted himself of his exalted trust to the satisfaction of : 
Government as well as the public. Mr. Ndnabhii’s health has been ee y 
failing for some time past. He comes all the way from his house on Mala a 
Hill to the High Court in a palanquin and has to be taken upstairs to ‘ 
chambers. One may admire his singular devotion to duty ; but there ah : 
no doubt of the extremely weak and unsatisfactory state of his health, an 7 
now for him to consider whether he should sacrifice his personal safety A 8 
duty. If he now retires to enjoy his pension, no one can say that he has 


well earned it, both by his past services and his present unfortunate illness. 


43. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 22nd May, writes :—Ow a 
contemporary, the Sind Gazette, announces t # } 
The rumoured transfer of wnder contemplation to transfer almost the whol 


the a of Sind to the va- the Amils of Sind to the various Collectorsizt 1? 
rious Collectorates of the Wisi of the ’ 
Northern, Central andSouth. Northern, Central and Southern Divisions 


ern Divisions in the Bombay bay Presidency, and that their places in Sind te 
Presidency disapproved. taken by officials of corresponding 5: ee and 
Broach, Ahmedabad, Khandesh, Nasik, Belgaum, that 


Dhérwdér. Our contemporary, in making this announcement, opines 


Alleged inability of Honor- 
ary Magistrates to administer 
justice properly. 
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the scheme is likely to be very popular with the Amils of Sind. The object aimed. 
at by the introduction of this scheme is to ensure a constant rupture of the 
threads of corrupt intrigue, recently disclosed in the proceedings before the 
Crawford Commission. The Simd Gazette anticipates a gain by the Amils of 
ind in administrative experience and acquisition of a more extended knowledge 
of men and of the various parts of the great empire they serve. We concur 
with our contemporary in regard to the anticipated gain; but as regards its 
expectation that the scheme is likely to be very popular with the Amils, we 
fear the reverse Will be the case, once the scheme is put into operation. The 
idea, unluckily, will, we fear, lead to a deal of bickering and discontent, and, as 
we shall presently show, there will be some reason for these. The chief difficulty 
is as regards the joint-family system so commonly prevalent among the natives 
of India. A second one is the aversion of the Sindis to leave their native 
country, unless it be to goto another in close proximity to Sind. A third 
objection to the scheme lies in the low salaries which the Native officials draw 
in the subordinate grades of civil employment. In the case of Native officials 
in the superior grades the scheme will commend itself to many, as officers 
holding higher appointments are more amenable to reason and can soon bring 
round the several members (young and old) of their joint-family to agree to 
either all of them, or the individual member, leaving their native land for a 
distant shore. In the case of subordimate gqfficials the accession to the wishes 
of the so-transferred official will be a matter of considerable difficulty. With 
the joint-family system the husband may be able to induce the wife to join 
him in the expatriation, and may fail to induce an old mother or a widowed 
sister to do the same: or the case may be the reverse, and a wife will object to 
the husband leaving the land or to her being obliged to accompany him. 
The result of these objections from one or other of the family members will be 
that the master of the house would have to go all alone, thereby necessitating a 
double expenditure to maintain two houses, one for himself and the other in 
his native land for the family left behind. This the subordinate official (who 
would then be recKoned underpaid for living out of Sind) cannot afford to do, 
unless he resorts to the very means which the scheme of expatriation is intended 
to stop. Here, again, an official of the superior grade, and consequently 
drawing larger salary, has an advantage over a subordinate official. The 
former can afford to have two establishments, which the latter cannot. It 
may be possible to overcome in course of time the second difficulty on grounds 
of expatriation ; but Government, we fear, will find considerable difficulty in 
overcoming the first one, as it would be tantamount to forcing the breaking 
up of the joint-family system much earlier than the present education and the 
traditional prejudices of the people will admit of. The greatest caution will have 
to be exercised, and Government will have to make only a very small beginning 
and to start with the higher grade officials. The conditions obtaining in European 
society are absent in the natives of Sind. 


44. The Sind Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 25th May, writes :—We 
read in the Sind Gazette that Government are thinking of transferring the 
Amils of Sind to the different parts of the presidency proper, and bringing men 
from Broa ch, Ahmedabad, Khandesh, Nasik, Belgaum and Dharwar in their 
Places. The journal adds that if the proposed change be carried into effect, 
cases of bribery and corruption, that are now very common among Government 
officials, will cease, and that the Amil community will be glad of the change. 

eing that the scheme is not an important one, we do not believe that Govern- 
ment would devote their attention to it and waste their valuable time. It is 
entirely against the wishes of the people of the province and is not favourable to 
any Amils of Sind. Instead of doing good it will do harm and create dissatis- 
action among all who may be affected by it. The people of Sind will not be 
useful in Bombay, nor will the people of Bombay be equally useful in Sind. 
rh foreigner cannot be expected to be so well acquainted with the condition 

ind as the natives thereof. In our opinion, therefore, many disadvantages 


arise from the contemplated change, and the business of Government will 
rend © seriously interfered with. In former times it was necessary to employ 


‘shers in the Revenue, Judicial and the Educational Departments in Sind 
Cause this province was very backward in point of education and civilization. 


he 


’ 
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But now that the condition of Sind has greatly changed, every effort should ba 
made to transfer the foreigners now holding appointments in the several] depart. 
ments of Government in the province of Sind to other parts of India ang to 
appoint the natives of Sind in their places. 


45. In alluding to the alleged intention of the Government of Bombay to 
abolish the office of the Coroner of Bombay and t 
Contemplated abolition of transfer that officer’s duties to the police, the Jéme 
the office of the Coroner o' Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 81st May, says:— 
ombay and transfer of his Th 4 abont Nl sesutt i 1d» SAY : 
duties to the police disap- 4/16 Proposed abohtion will res i a Saving of nine 
proved. thousand rupees per annum, but will give rise t 
| much dissatisfaction among the citizens. The Coroner's 
enquiry exercises a certain check upon the work of the police in connection 
with sudden or suspicious deaths, and if that check be removed by the police 
being entrusted with the duty, there is likelihood of the latter giving cause for 
dissatisfaction to the. people. The metropolitan police have already been over. 
worked and further addition to their duties will do no good. The present Coroner 
has given satisfaction to the public, and ought to get assistance in the discharge 
of his duties in a thriving city like Bombay by the appointment of a number of 
honorary deputy coroners, for which posts medical practitioners will willingly 
come forward. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (87), in its issue of the same date, 
expresses similar sentiments. | 7. 


46. The Satyodayd (130) of Dohad, in its issue of the 28rd May, says 
that the condition of the agriculturists in the Dohad 
Starvation in the Dohad and Jhdlod talukas is very bad owing to the failure of 
oe Jhilod télukés, Panch ¢rons caused by the scanty rainfall last year, that prices 
ahals, and a request to the : . 
Bombay Government. of grain have risen high, that the people are starving, 
| that many poor men do not get food for two days conse- 
cutively and that children are famishing. It requests Government to make more 
concessions to the poor people of these téluk4s as regards the removal of wood, 
leaves, &c., from the forests than those already made, and says that forest guards 
should be prevented from arresting those who bring wood from the Native 
States situated on the frontiers of these two tdélukas on the suspicion of their 
having been taken from the Government forests, and that Government should 
allow the people of these two talukds to carry away wood from their forests 
free of any charge in the same way as the Native Princes do in times of 
scarcity. 


47. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 28th May, complains against 
ited hott & he Mr. Madhavrdo, Post Master, Ahmedabad, having 
Postal Department, Bombay. promoted the son of his wife’s sister to an acting 
appointment of Rs. 20 under him in supersession of 
several old servants and of the injustice done to Sheik Jaméluddin, formerly 
postal sub-inspector, Kdthiawar, through party feelings, he having been reduced 
owing to some dispute with Mr. Barjorji, the then Post Master of Bhavnagar, 
who was merely transferred on equal pay to Bhuj, and observes that this 
injustice was done owing to the Mahomedan having no influence, while the 
Parsi had an ample share of it in the Postal Department of this presidency. It 
adds that Sheik Jamdluddin had toserve in the General Post Office where he had 
also to suffer for another’s fault, that he became sick and was on the point of 
death all through fear, that it does know whether the Sheik is alive or dead, that 
this case shows that mismanagement prevails in the Postal Department even up 
to the Post Master General, that a large number of the postal employes may 
perhaps be also suffering from injustice and that Government should atten 
the matter. 


Part IT.— Legislation, 


48. The Shri Shivdji (60), in its issue of the 24th May, writes :—Ther 


is no necessity at all for making any legislation pe 
regard to the factories in India. We do not know W be 
meaning there is in the recommendation made by as in 
Manchester merchants to the Secretary of State for Indig that the mill-han 


The need of any factory 
legislation for India denied. 
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India should have four holidays every month. The Conservative Government is 
tottering in its seat and therefore it finds itself under the necessity of conciliat- — 
ing the Manchester people. The Manchester people know full well the value of 
their support to the present Government and therefore they are agitating under 
the cloak of philanthropy for the furtherance of their selfish trade interests and 

ressing their recommendations on the Secretary of State for India. But Govern- 
ment should not lend any support to the persuasive arguments of the Manchester 
people. It should not sacrifice the interests of the people of India for the 
transitory welfare of a few merchants in Manchester. 


49. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—The amend- 


ments to the Indian Factory Act proposed by the Gov- 
Ym er ae Lab ernment of India regulate the inspection of factories, 
ry Government of India. prohibit the employment of a child under nine years, 
and limit the period of labour of women to eleven 
hours per day. There is nothing to be said against the proposed alterations in the 
Act, and even the Bombay Millowners’ Association might accept them without a 
murmur. They must be glad to find that in their despatch to the Secretary of 
State the Government of India have given it as their opinion—an opinion as un- 
qualified as that recently given by His Excellency Lord Reay in his address to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce—that the English Factory Acts are not applicable 
to the present condition of labour in Indian factories. Lord Cross agrees with 
this view, but he has thrown out a suggestion that there should be four holidays 
ineach month. The mill-owners will undoubtedly take exception to any legis- 
lative provision for the compulsory closing of factories on four days in the 
month, and the Times of India has already anticipated some of their arguments 
that as a rule the operatives do not work more than 300 days in the year, that 
the hands employed in Indian mills are about twice as many as in English 
factories, and that the work of an operative in an Indian factory is far more 
desultory and less exhausting than that of an operative working in England. 
All this may be very true; but there are several qualifying circumstances which 
must, in fairness to the employés, be taken into account. If the discipline of 
Indian mills is less stringent, the laxity must in part be ascribed to the condi- 
tions of the tropical climate under which the men have to work. If their work 
in itself is less exhausting, the advantage is in some measure balanced by the 
enervating climate of this country—a fact which will be very forcibly brought 
home to the reader just at present when the heat is overpowering and when 
one feels more dead than alive. Granting that the employés absent themselves 
for 65 days in the year, it is a powerful argument against the continuous working 
of mills for fifteen and sometimes twenty days without a holiday. If they can get 
a holiday regularly once a week or four days in the month, they will not absent 
themselves without leave so much as at present. And we may be sure that the 
would not stay away without feeling the necessity of rest, as they have often to 
forfeit two days’ wages for one day’s absence. But whatever the number of 
holidays the ordinary operatives may get, jobbers and masters cannot afford to 
play truant in this fashion. They must work every day and all the day long 
while the mills are running, and on many of the two dozen holidays on which 
the factories are closed during the year they have to attend for two or three 
hours in the morning to superintend the cleaning of machinery. It would be 
to the advantage of both the men and their masters if the employés were taught 
to be more regular in their attendance by giving them rest at reasonable inter- 
Vals. The Lancashire agitators have, it will be seen, met with a rude rebuff. 
ext to lover's jealousy, there is none so absurd and ludicrous at times as mer- 
Cantile jealousy. They donned the garb of humanitarians and sabbatarians and 
Inthe name of philanthropy and religion they called upon Government to 
throttle the flourishing industry of Indian cotton manufactories. They were so 
linded by self-interest that they did not know they were hypocrites. 


50. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 80th May, writes :—The 
veil of philanthropy behind which the millowners of 
against the Indian Factory lauchester are carrying onan agitation against the 

“t condemned as selfish. Indian Factory Act was t®o transparent to be seen 
through. It was like the philanthropy of a man who, 


The Manchester agitation 
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left behind in a running race, showed an anxiety for his rival, lest he shoutg 
fall down. Encouraged by a speech Lord Cross delivered at Oldham a few 
months ago and backed up by Mr. Maclean, M.P., they were enabled to push on 
their agitation vigorously. The latter gentleman had the rare audacity to advise 
the British nation that it should no longer continue the sham of governing India 
for the sake of India, but should openly and candidly declare that India wag 
governed by England for her own benefit. If this most sincere advice were 
acted upon, we should one day find the cotton mills of Bombay, not only handi- 
capped by the kind of legislation suggested by Manchester, but closed. 
Mr. Maclean might wait for his life-time and not see such a policy avowed ph 
his country. But in spite of that he must not be ignorant that whenever the 
interests of both the countries collide, India has to yield to England. Especially 
when the Government in power in England is desirous of securing the Lanca- 
shire vote in Parliament, it imposes upon the Indian Government the necessity 
of yielding to the demands of Manchester. Formerly it was free trade that wag 
made a stalking horse for the abolition of the import cotton duties, and now it is 
the “ interests of humanity ” that are paraded forth to cover their selfish aims, 
The result of their agitation has been the laying of a mass of papers on the 
table of the House of Commons. They comprise despatches from various local 
Governments as well as reports from different magistrates and factory inspectors 
who were referred to by the Secretary of State on certain specific points. There 
seems to be a consensus of opinion on nearly all of them against the legislation 
of the kind suggested by Manchester. One is unable to see any reason for 
closing factories on Sundays when the labourers are willing to take their holidays 
on days that suit them and when they get a sufficient number of holidays in the 
year. They are more contented and more healthy-looking than other labourers. 
Their long hours of work are long but in name, for they work in an easy-going 
fashion. The sufferers in this case will be the labourers themselves and not their 
employers, for the former receive their wages for days they work. The employers 
will be able to carry on their work by a system of relays. Amendments as to limit- 
ing the hours of work of women and children and of sanitary regulations will have 
no very serious objections. Any amendments that may be made in the existing 
Act should be such as not to hamper the trade of India and not on the lines of 
the English Factory Acts, which both the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India agree do not suit the condition of the country. Indian labourers 
are differently situated than their English brethren. The state of the country, 
the people and the industry must be taken into consideration in amending this 
Act. The fact that the amending of the Act is taken in hand at the cry of 
Manchester, an interested party, also deserves consideration. After all, it 1s 
a satisfaction to know that the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
have not this time hopelessly played into the hands of Lancashire. 


51. The Havyak Subodh (144), in its issue of the 28th May, says that many 
_ poisonous drugs are sold in India by mofussil traders 
Sale of poisonons drugs in Without taking licenses and that thereby a great deal 
India and the necessity for an era ue, Ge Govern- 
cveeaie-icek of mischief is being done, and requests the Govern 
ment of India to pass an Act similar to the Arsenic 
Act in England. 


Part Il].—Education. 


52. The Nydyd Sindhu (46), in its issue of the 27th May, says -—If i 
| municipalities wish to justify their existence and _ ‘ 
ze gp 3 a Act for OL use to the people, they should adopt a code whic 
puery neem ES Should make primary education compulsory. Th 
: Compulsory Education Act in England has done Z 
mense good there and will no doubt be of equal use to the people of India. 4 
legislation in respect of primary education should be based on the English leg! 4 
tion in that respect, with.such modifications as the social and economical co 
tion of this country may make necessary. 


93 


53, A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchar (91), in its issue of the 

: | 31st May, complains that the Students’ Literary and 

The building gw by Scientific Society’s Mar4thi Girls’ School at Girgaum, 

the Marath. ee ges st Bombay, which receives a grant-in-aid from the 
Ginganm, Bom ey: rary aei_ Educational Department, is located i ‘Idi 

of the Students’ Literary and ucational Vepartment, 18 10Ca in a low buildin g 

Scientific Society considered that was formerly used as a horse-stable, and ‘requests 

unfit for school purposes. the educational authorities to compel the Society to 


remove the school toan appropriate building. 


64. A correspondent of the Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 25th May, 
nisi writes :—As you have invited correspondence on the 
The Grammar School at subjectof theGrammar School, Karachi, Imustforcibly 
Karachi and the arrears of ; . ; ; : : MA 
school-fees. bring to notice one great piece of laxity that exists, viz., 
that of “arrears.’”’ The Honorary Secretary, whilst 
being particular over a host of other things, ought not to neglect this. The 
s of “ arrears’? insome instances are simply appalling. When dues on 
account of a child have fallen into arrears for 802 months, the parents ought to 
be called on to withdraw that child or to pay up “arrears.” Education now-a-days 
is cheap enough, but learning on “ tick,” and thatfor an mdefinite period, only 
tends to show that the parents or guardiansare either regardless of the educa- 
tional welfare of their children, or that the Secretary and Committee are callous 
over collecting moneys which, if recovered, would in a great measure remove 
the strain that is felt by the institution. 


PART IV.— Railways. 


55. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 26th May, writes:—The people 

of this presidency have been so long crying out against 

Pra epost hg = the neglect of third-class passengers on our railway 
— lines that it is a pity the Government do not seem in- 
clined to take notice of these complaints and insist upon 

the railway companies, which are fattening at the expense of the public, to make 
the necessary improvements. First of all, there is the want of lavatory accom- 
modation in the compartments reserved for women. Such accommodation is 
absolutely necessary, because our women being of a shy nature do not like to go 
out of the compartments and use the rooms set apart for such purposes at the 
stations. They are moreover afraid to leave their carriages, not having any 
idea of the time for which the trains stop at the stations on the way. In 
the case of the men, too, the second difficulty operates in the same degree as in 
the case of women. Moreover, even if the passengers get out, wishing to utilize 
the accommodation at the stations, the railway servants of the lower order 
impudently misdirect the poor fellows or do not assist them at all. We are 
therefore glad to see that the Bombay Municipal Corporation has resolved to 
agitate this question again. Along with this question there is another which 
tequires to be equally strongly agitated. At present the railway authorities 
think that a dirty shed is quite sufficient and proper provision of a waiting- 
- for third-class passengers. The men must squat on the ground in 
é dirt and oftentimes even in the filth which is scattered there. This is 
beastly treatment and the wonder is how people tolerate it. But what can in- 
uals do against. such Government guaranteed monopolists? The railway 
authorities do not care a fig for what the Natives think of their arrangements. 
Ta second-class Native passengers are treated with brutal insolence ; what then 
he d-class ones ? The Government tacitly supports the railway authorities and 
an creates a feeling in the mind of the public that such ways are not disagree- 
koe to it. We hope our public bodies will take up this railway reform ques- 
. — nght earnest. In this connection we draw the attention of our readers 
aaa very important proposal put forward by our friend Mr. Y. N. Ranade to 
him a Railway Reform Association. We hope our people will co-operate with 
tial. Mr. Ranade has shown that he is a man of perseverance—one of the essen- 
. qualities which an agitator ought to possess. The railway employés ought 
i Mis him every assistance, for he promises to champion their cause too. 
‘Tal other papers also support the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 
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its attempt to have some of the grievances of Native third-class Passengers | 
redressed. 


56. <A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 27th 

May, points out the great risk incurred by the genera} 

Erection of a gate atthe public, particularly by young children in charge of 
B. B. & C. I. Railway jurges, at the B. B. & C. LI. Railway crossin 

crossing at Colaba, Bombay, Col4ba. B d , at 

Ra. Sey /olaba, Bombay, and requests” the railway authori. 

ties to erect a gate at this spot, since the goods trains 

frequently pass over this portion of the line and the precaution taken to warn 

the arrival of a passing train is not sufficient to put the pedestrians on their 


guard. 


57. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 25th May, writes :—From a letter 
| ; addressed to the District Traffic Superintendent 
An objectionable practice N,-W. Railway, Karachi, it would appear that thera 


at the Dabeji station of the ; Sank : s1° ir 
N..W. Railway brought to 28,9 Very objectionable practice prevailing at Dabeji 


antinn. where the station-master is in the habit of compelling 

female passengers to buy and deliver tickets with 
their own hands. We trust an immediate inquiry will be made and the station- 
master severely reprimanded if there be any truth in the complaint. 


58. The Rasik Ranjini (146), in its issue of the 23rd May, complains 

against the parcel-clerk on the Gadag station of the 

Complaint against the Southern Mardtha Railway neglecting to receive 

parcel-clerk on the Gadag parcels for despatch at the prescribed hours, and 
station of the Southern we 

Marétha Railway. requests the authorities concerned to take proper 


steps in the matter. 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


59. The Gujardt Mitra (78), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :— 
Though self-government in Surat in a measure 
The anniversary day of Lord seems to have failed, some of its prominent citizens 
. ipon’s resolution about met at the Raichand Dipchand Girls’ School-house 
ocal self-government cele- t : 
brated at Surat. to commemorate the seventh anniversary day of Lord 
Ripon’s far-seeing and generous resolution to grant 
certain rights of self-government to the natives of India. Mr. Mancherji Dady- 
seth, barrister-at-law, took the chair,and congratulated the meeting on having 
assembled to commemorate a very auspicious event. Mr. Kekobad, Head- 
master of the Mission School, spoke at some length on the subject, hinting that 
we should not feel disappointed at large fruits not resulting from a short trial of 
the scheme. Mulla Abdul Haee spoke at length, observing that India will 
never be worthy of self-government, that Lord Ripon’s scheme was a failure, that 
people got themselves elected as commissioners by corrupt means, that the 
Surat board has ruined its reputation by wranglings and jealousies and has 
ruined the city, that he intends representing to Government saying that the 
commissioners at Surat are utterly unfit for their duties and that Government 
should get all municipal work done by appointing a Mamlatddr. Mr. Motiram, 
the Registrar, said that the comments levelled at Lord Ripon’s scheme were 
perfectly inadmissible, and that no Viceroy could show better wisdom than that 
evinced by Lord Ripon in laying the basis of self-government in India. #0 
Siheb Narbherdm observed that it was only Mr. Abdul Haee in Surat who spoke 
so unfavourably of Lord Ripon, who, not minding the great unpopularity he 
raised among his own countrymen in whose midst he has always to live, supp? 
ed the Ibert Jurisdiction Bill to the last. If we have, he said, not been able : 
employ the privilege of self-government creditably, the value of the conse 
is not to be underrated on that account. Observe the fast increasing nunrers © 
leaders who attend the Indian National Congress every year at their own re 
Seven years is not a long time for so greatan experiment. The failure © pen 
does not mean the failure of all India. Mr. Abdul Haee again rose, bu 


declared out of order by the chairman. ‘Four songs specially composed for the 
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oocasion were then sung in honour of Lord Ripon. The chairman in closing the 


soceedings said that if the noble Lord who had left India exerted to take 
pastes for the eventual benefit of millions of people, there should be no 
surprise felt at a few handful of detractors turning up to assail his memory. 
It is futile to say that we are unworthy to exercise the right of self-government. 
The Government have not conferred these rights for the benefit of Mr. Abdul 
Haeceand the city of Surat only. If one among a lot of children turned out a bad 
child, the whole lot could not beso condemned. Through good and evil reports, 
India must persevere in the cause of self-government. Lord Ripon never in- 
tended, in conceding certain rights, to tell us to oust the British from India or 
never get over our incompetency by constant practice in self-government. 
He expressly intended that good men in India should be made capable of 
performing their civic duties, and that the Government of the country should 
he carried on by enlisting in its labours their more homely co-operation. Even 
if a city is burnt down or decimated by a plague, the evil result cannot be 
credited to the grand scheme of local self-government. Surat has rightly 
suffered for its Own incompetency and jealous apathy. The accident has no 
possible connection with Lord Ripon’s scheme of self-government any more 
than that the feet of a child should be lopped off because it stumbled and fell 
and could not at once walk upright. We must ask our citizens to continue the 
auspicious anniversaries at the same time that they displayed care, magnanimity 
and diligence in removing local disorders and doing public business in a manner 
creditable to the city. They now have to wipe off the lasting and horrible shame 
of having set fire to their own house and destroyed it. Literally, alas, it is this 
they havedone! They have to keep aside much mutual rancour. Great is the 
self-denial which they are called upon to exercise before the terrible calamity— 
of which they have been such an active cause to a certain extent—could be 
repaired or forgotten. If the blunder on their part has been unwitting, this is just 
the occasion when they should find out the source of all anarchy and mismanage- 
ment. While we celebrate, so deservedly, this anniversary, we should at the 
same time remember that the past and the present Viceroys and Governors do 
feel aggrieved at the unparalleled mischief perpetrated in our fair town. Mr. 
Abdul Haee did not know how to speak to the point, but that he was also moved 
by recent disastrous neglects and dissensions there can be no doubt. 


60. The Gujardté (77), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—From the 
— Advocate of India we learn that at the last meetin 
mcs Municip ality. of the managing committee of the Surat Municipality 

it was resolved to call upon a certain person for a 
satisfactory explanation in respect of a sum of Ks. 11,000, of which amount the 
municipality is alleged tb have been defrauded. Ifthe municipal commissioners 
had not wasted public time in stupid wrangling, but paid more vigilant atten- 
tion to the discharge of their duties, this scandal would most probably have 
been avoided. We also learn from the same paper that a defamation case is 
shortly to be brought before a police magistrate in connection with the muni- 
cipal disagreements there. We do not know how many more sensations are 
yet in store for the public; but it is quite certain that there is something rotten 
in the Surat Municipality. There is a saying that it never rains but pours, and 
itseems as if Surat is destined to suffer from a number of misfortunes at one 
and the same time. ‘The disastrous conflagration has already done its terrible 
work and has all but annihilated the city, and just at the time the commissioners 
are called upon to work in unison with energy and vigour, large sums of money 
are found to be missing in the municipal account-books and some members are 
found to be quarrelling so as to compel one of them to put the machinery of 
4 criminal court in motion. The outlook is simply disheartening. We still 
hope, however, that the commissioners will try to realise the magnitude of the 
trust made over to them. A little more charity, tact, judgment and public spirit 
ought to set matters right, and if the Surat Municipality is not determined to 
tempt the fate of the Mehmadabad Municipality, it ought to put its house in per- 
ect order. We hope further that the presence of the Collector- president will 

tthe misguided energies of some of the commissioners into healthy channels 
CoM 266—7 | 
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and tend to cultivate those civic virtues which have rendered the Bomba 
Municipality a model institution in India. Y 
61. The Broach Mitra (92), in its issue of the 29th May, complains against 
Mr. Mackenzie, the late official president of the 
Local self-government in Broach Municipality, having done things with a high 
ng calian 1° Wt hand, regrets that the elected municipal commissioners 
sg ; ~ should not have discharged their duties with indepen- 
dence, disapprovingly refers to Mr. Mackenzie's action 
in having the new municipal rules passed and to the dismissal of four out of five 
municipal light inspectors from the 1st May in accordance with those ruleg 
and disapproves of the intention of the municipal managing committee to give 
a contract for lighting the roads, &c., instead of doing it departmentally ag 
' hitherto, on the ground that the contract system has been once tried in Broach 
and had to be given up. The paper then refers to the notice given by Mr. Pitar. 
ruthana Swami, late secretary to the Broach Municipality, to the present 
municipal president to the effect that his dismissal is illegal as the resolution 
passed by the general meeting of the municipality to that effect on the 13th 
April last on the proposition of Mr. Mackenzie, the then president, is contrary 
to Section 25 of the Municipal Amendment Act, No. II of 1884, and remarks 
that Mr. Mackenzie has put propositions regarding many important matters at the 
general meetings of the municipality when it appears that he had no power to 
do so, and that all such acts are illegal and that perhaps he has acted thus as he 

may not be favourably inclined towards the local self-government scheme. 


62. The Praja Mat (124), im its issue of the 25th May, points out the 

advisability of preventing City Magistrates and Deputy 

Appointment of City Ma- (Collectors from acting as Municipal Commissioners as 

age and Deputy Collec- they have to hear municipal cases, and says that Gov- 
rs to District Municipal . . . 

Boards disapproved. ernment has acted wisely in stopping by law the 

) nomination of Munsifs to municipal boards, and that 

it would have earned the blessings of the people if it had extended the prohibi- 


tion to this class of officers as well. 


Part VI.—WNative States. 


63. In noticing the resolution of the Government of India deposing the 
resent ruler of Kashmir and entrusting the adm- 
Arrangements about the nistration of the State to a Council of five Native mem- 
administration of the Kashmir b a a é British 
State disapproved. ers which is to act under the guidance of the bri 
Resident, the Bombay Samdchdar (21), in its issue of the 
29th May, says:—The resolution shows that the Council is a nominal institution, 
and, really speaking, the State has been annexed to the British territories. This 
step on the part of Government has called forth much criticism from the press 
of Northern India, and the Pioneer has come out in the defence of Government. 
The Mahirdja wanted to be given a Council invested with full powers in which 
one of his two brothers should be the president and in which an Englishman 
appointed by Government should watch British interests. The proposal was quite 
fair and its adoption by the paramount power would have been satisfactory to 
the public. But the new arrangement entrusts the whole power to the Resident, 
making the Council a nominal institution that is to act like an instrument In 
the hands of the British representative. The defence set up by the Pvoncer ® 
flimsy and the administration of the State has been indirectly assumed by the 
paramount Government. In another place the Samdchdr continues :—The letter 
addressed by the British Resident to the Prime Minister of Kashmir confirms 
the view expressed above that the State has been virtually annexed 1 the 
British Indian Empire. A Council of five Native members has been appo!” 
to conduct the administration, possessing little authority to act independent J 
because it has been charged to be guided by the Resident, who is to possess ‘ 
same powers as are enjoyed by the Maharaja and even. to decide how muc 
pecuniary allowance is to be granted to the prince for his maintenance. if 
Calcutta contemporary has already raised its voice against the poor ye 
the Native members of the Council and the high salaries to be paid to t - . 
[The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 31st May, expresses similar sentimen 
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64. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 26th May, writes :—That 
the Government of Kashmir has been put into commission and a Council of 
Native officers with the Resident at its head has been appointed is now known to 
the Indian public. In the teeth of Sir John Gorst’s admission that there was 
no truth in the alleged Kashmir treasonable correspondence our attempt to find 
out the cause or causes of British interference has been fruitless. And yet we 
fnd Colonel Nisbett, the Resident in Kashmir, addressing a letter to the Mahérdja 
as if Mahdr4ja Pratap Sing was a deposed prince and was divested of all 
sovereign powers. We cannot bring ourselves to believe that Mahdraja Pratap 
Sing would surrender his sovereign powers of his own free-will. Be that as 
it may, we strongly object to the tone of the Resident’s letter who seems 
to assume a temporary transfer of powers for practical deposition. For in what 
other light is any one to construe the Maharaja’s cessation of all interference in 
administrative affairs or in matters of State expenditure ? The Maharaja is to 
be allowed a certain sum of money beyond which His Highness is not to get a 
farthing from the Kashmir treasury. This is deposition in fact ; and though the 
Mahéraja with a view to put his administration on a better basis has submitted 
to put it into commission, that a Resident should write to him in this manner is 
really intolerable. We cannot afford to believe that, worded as the letter 1s, it 
must have the sanction of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne whose recent utter- 
ances distinctly indicate that he is not an admirer of such unbearable attitudes. 
Perhaps His Lordship will study to advantage how princes and chiefs, when their 
States are put into commission, are treated by political officers, from what had 
transpired during the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin in connection with the Rewah 
State. | 


65. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 30th May, writes:—The 
simultaneous exercise of large-hearted festivities and 


State festivities in Hyder- departmental reductions in a State like Hyderabad 


abad and the necessity for 


cutting down the expenditure. partake of the nature of an act of physical overfeeding © 
and starvation. The instability of the Hyderabad 
finance has been often scouted and people were told that it was as elastic as 


ever; and yet we are regretfully now told that the Minister has issued stringent 
orders to cut down expenditure all round. Such an order is competent evidence 
of the fact that the Hyderabad treasury is low and wants careful husbanding. 
We are glad the Minister has seen the necessity for economy and given orders 
to that effect, but we think this is not enough; a similar check is requisite in 
regard to continued expenditure on State festivities. Hyderabad hospitality 
is well-known; but then that also requires to be controlled, one result of its 
constant flow being that even insignificant lights, only that they should be 
Europeans, have to be and are sumptuously entertained. This must, as it does 
actually, tell upon the treasury, and we are glad the Minister is wide awake to 
the real condition of the Hyderabad finance. However, he will do well to 
remember that it isnot departmenta] starvation that will give him relief; he 
must seek it somewhere, and that most successfully in the direction above- 
mentioned and that of expenditure on the Hyderabad civil list. | 


66. The same newspaper writes :—Now that Mr. Dosdbhéi Frémji Karaka, 
ie _ (.8.1., has been, according to the Bombay Gazette, 
Vrdmii ae ae Dosabhai appointed Karbhdri to His Highness the Jém of Nava- 
tc Bal eh hope that the State affairs will 
agar State approved. nagar, we have every hope that the affairs wi 
be put on a sound basis. It is only a few months 
‘ince Mr. Dos4bhdi paid a visit to Bhdvnagar, and even then the visit was 
Considered significant. The new appointment may be expected to induce other 
add Chiefs to utilize educated Native agency in the amelioration of 
© condition of their States. The Kdthidwdr States are not a model lot of 
Mon eons, and the Chiefs ought always to remember that Government 
; + ynterference in their affairs is the result of a want of desire on their part 
ot to interfere, and not that of any perfection of their administrations. [The 
gn cd Samachar (91), the Jéme Jamshed (108) and the Akhbdre Soddgar 
), in their respective issues of the 30th May, express great satisfaction with 
: selection of Mr. Dosibhdi Frémji for the office of the Divan of the Jamnagar 
48 his high abilities and extensive experience will, they believe, make him 
cessful administrator. 'The Samdchdr gives some salutary advice to Mr. 


hdi in the performance of his new duties. | 


a suc 
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67. In a news-letter from its special correspondent at Jamnagar, th, 
Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 28th May, op. 
_ The Jémnagar State anda serves that Mr. Lely is said to have ordered yy, 


false rumour regarding an f . : 
attempt to bribe Mr. Lely, Maganlal, the Divan, to answer 18 questions concerp. 


; oY nt. Ki. ing the management, &c., of the State. The 

ro alam sa gives these 18 questions along with other ange 
news, remarks that no answer appears to have yet been 

given, and states that it is rumoured that endeavours were made to give 

Rs. 20,000 as nazrdna to Mr. Lely through the local engineer, Mr. Macleay 

and an indm of Rs. 30,000 if the Divan be confirmed in his appointment, that 

Mr. Lely has declined the offer and that on enquiry the rumour in question hag 

been found to be groundless. | 


68. The same newspaper refers to the petition of Sha Moti Bhagvén 

| | _ Thakkar Girdhar Jiva, Mehta Gopélji Jasr4j and Sha 

PO gga ge oe His K4nji Ranchhod to the Assistant Political Agent 
ighness the Thakor of G19) 044 complaining of the ee; Ape eerie. 
Pélitdna. ; plaining of the seizure of their account. 
books by the Péliténa State, of their being kept under 

surveillance, of their arrest at 24. m. in Pachhegdém by Mr. Narsingpraséd, 
who was accompanied by 8 men, &c., and remarks :—Why should the poor 
subjects suffer in the dispute between His Highness the Thékor of Paélitina and 
his brother? The Thakor will certainly come to grief if he acts unjustly. Has 
he acted justly in having some of the merchants of Pachhegim forcibly arrested 
at 2 a.M. with their account-books? Why does not the political officer move 
in the matter? Isit not necessary for the Bombay Government to aid these 
helpless men and to save them from injustice ? We wish that the Thakor would 
not lose his throne. The subjects have to suffer hardship owing to the dispute 


between the Thakor and his brother. Government ought to relieve the people of 
P4litana from distress. 7 


69. The same newspaper gives a further instalment of the petition 


. prepared by its editor and proprietor for presentation 
ue Big Portion orga to His Excellency Lord Reay on behalf of the people 
petition prepared by the 2d Native Princes of K4éthidwar, in which it makes 
editor and proprietor of the the following suggestions to Government :—(1) The 


Rajyabhakt newspaper for Political Department in Kathidwar should be abolished, 
sg pase to His Excel- 


.. the entire province being placed under the supervision 
bebelf — ow 8 a only, “a ‘heuld not be tedenenient 

like the present Political Agents but be responsible to 
Government, the people and the Native Princes in the province being also per- 
mitted to correspond direct with Government. (2) The Kathidwar Native Princes 
should be deprived of their judicial powers, which should be given to the High 
Court and the Privy Council instead of the Political Agents and the R4j asthanik 
Court as at present. (3) The false heirs to the throne who have been up to 
this time set up in Kathidwdr should be declared lawful heirs and the Rajas 
freed from the pressure of the Political Agents, as such a course will save the 
abuse of the State money by their K4rbhdris and others. (4) The special laws 
in some Kathidwdr States as regards civil and criminal matters should be stopped 
and the laws prevailing in British territories should be introduced instead. 
There should be a law about the collection of the revenue by the Kathidwar 
Princes. (5) The people and the Princes in Kathidwdr will be greatly benefited 
if the Legislative Council were empowered to enact laws far the province and 
to amend them. (6) A special commission should be appointed to enquire into 
the various acts of injustice done since 1863 in Kathidwaér. (7) The Rajastha 
Court, which has harmed the Kathidwér public and the télukd4rs, should be 
abolished and a Sadar Court established instead, a Civilian beimg app!” 
Judge therein. (8) The arbitrary conduct of officers in States under GovernmeD 
management should be stopped and the States should be kept in good conden. 
(9) he Kathidwdr public will be made happy if Government were to appo™ ' 
Karbhdérisin Native States, who should act in conjunction with the Governmen 
supervising officer and be held responsible to Government. 


a. 


40. The Verdval correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue 
. i Kéthiz. Of the 26th May, writes :—It is well-known that rice 
Import of rice i 1s largely imported into this port; but as the British 
wee Government charges three annas per every Bengal 
maund of rice exported to any of the Kathidwar ports except that of Bhévnagar 
the Divén of the Jundgad State has, with a view to give due impetus to the 
rice trade, abolished the import duty thereon. Owing to this anomaly rice im- 
rted into Veraval does not pay to send by rail to Dhordji although the 
distance is merely 75 miles, while rice imported into Bhavnagar and sent thence 
to Dhordji pays well although the distance is 119 miles. Even the rice imported. 
here for Dhor4ji and for places beyond Jundgad has to pay the said duty of 
three annas. ‘This affects the trade much like the levy of Cheela or Deshddn by 
the British Government. For the sake of justice, all the ports of Kathidwar 
ought to be placed on an equal footing in the matter of rice trade. 


71. Ina communicated article, the Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad, in its 

| ; issue of the 30th May, disapproves of the management 

Complaint against the of the Vaddsinor State in Rewa Kdntha by the present 
Divan of Vaddsinor in Rewa ; 

Zinthe Divan, who holds that post for the last 17 years, and 

of the presents made to him twice or thrice a year by 

the Nawdb, and says that he has also been given a village, that the public 

money is not spent for the benefit of the people, and that there is no English 


school in the State. 


GOVIND B. LAGHA’TE’, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
Sth June 1889. 
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INDEX. 


(For the week ending Ist June 1889.) © 


——_o 


Pint L.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Abkéri : 
Importation of German spirit in Bombay for the manufacture of 
lower class brandies 
Increase in the license-fees for liquor-shops m Bombay and in the 
duty on country liquor sent from Uran to Bombay 
Petition of the owners of toddy trees in the Déh4nu Téluka and 
Umbargaon Peta of the Thana District 
The — policy of the Indian Government and the House of Com- 
mons bes bee ee 
Administration of India: 
Refusal of the Secretary of State for India to ay * for a Parlia- 
mentary enquiry into the — vee 
The needs of the — pointed out 
Administration of the Bombay Presidency : Extension of His Excellency 
Lord Reay’s term of office desired iv rT ene 
Appointments : 
Appointment of a Mahomedan gentleman to the Calcutta Hi gh Court 
bench advocated 
Appointment of Babu Protul Chandra to the Panjéb Chief Court 
approved 
Mr. Shéntérém Néréyan’ 8 appointment ¢ as Government Pleader, 
Bombay, approved 
Bestowal of the freedom of the city of London on the Marquis of Dufferin: 
The — and the banquet in the Mansion House commented upon _.. 
Coroner of Bombay: Contemplated abolition of the office of te —and 
transfer of his duties to the police disapproved ove ie 
Dismissal of Mr. Arthur Crawford from the service: 
A suggestion in connection with the appointment of Mamlatdars ... 
Deprivation by the Bombay Government of the magisterial powers 
of certain Mémlatdars concerned in the Crawford case : 
The Bakul tne 
The Bombay Samachdér 
The Jame Jamshed 
The Native Opinion vy 
The Shri Shivdjt aie 
The Sudhdrak ... va bats vas 
Mr. Whitworth’s remarks on the Crawford case in his address to 
the Sardérs in the Deccan on the aged s eased 
The Dnyan Prakdsh e 
The Gujarat Darpan “ 
The grant of a pension to Mr. Crawford disa approved... ee ‘ 
The House of Commons and the proposed motion for a vote of 
censure on His Excellency Lord Reay in the matter of his action 
in the Crawford case oe t. ~ 
The Provincial Conference at Poona and its resolution regarding 
the Crawford case 
The resolution of the Provincial Conference at Poona about the Mém- 
latdérs concerned in the Crawford case disapproved 
Distress and scarcity : Starvation in Dohad and Jhélod télukés, Panch 
Mahals, and a request to the Bombay Government _... e 
Governor of Madras: His Excellency Lord Connemara, —, blamed for not 
removing Mr. H. T. Ross, District Judge of Madura, from his post . 
India Council: The Bill for reducing the number of members of the— . 
Indian Legislative Councils: Reform in the — ... 
Indian National Congress : 
The — and the Parsis eee 
The Provincial Conference at Poona and its resolution praising the 
Bombay Government disapproved 
The Provincial Conference at Poona and the resolutions passed. at it 
approved : 
The Akhbare Sodagar - ay ae 
The. Gujarat Darpun oe er es 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration—(continued) 


Judicial matters : 
Alleged inability of Honorary Magistrates to administer justice 
roperl 
Coesaiaias against the Judicial ‘Department, Ahmedabad District, 
and a request to the Bombay High Court in the matter 
ee 5 for the appointment of anew Honorary Mugistrate at 
urat 
The abolition of the Subordinate J udge’s s Court at Mirpur Batoro 
not approved ... 
The arrest before judgment of the Tikéit Maharaj of N éthdwér 
while in Bombay commented upon _... i oe 
Postal matters : 
Alleged favouritism in the Postal Department, Bombay 
High postal rates between India and — and the alleged 
selfishness of the British .. 
Public Honors : 
Advocacy of the grant of titles to women in India 
The Birthday Honours’ Gazette criticized ... 
The Birthday Honours’ Gazette pronounced disappointing 
Public Service : 
The illness of the Honourable Mr. Naénaébhai Haridds lamented and 
his devotion to duty praised 
The rumoured transfer of the Amils of Sind to the various Collec- 
torates of the Northern and Southern Divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency disapproved : 
The Sind Sudhar 
The Sind Times ... 
Uncovenanted European Civil Servants: The ‘proposal to Pay the — in 
sterling instead of in rupees disapproved ... - 


Part I].—Legislation— 


Arsenic Act: Sale of poisonous drugs in India and the necessity for 
an — similar to that in England 
Indian Factory Act: 
The amendments proposed to the — by the Government of India 
The Manchester agitation against the — condemned as selfish 
The need of any factory legislation for India denied 


Part II]._—Zducation— 


Compulsory Education Act for India: The necessity for a — 

Grammar School at Karachi: The — and the arrears of school-fees __... 

Marathi Girls’ School at Girgaum, Bombay: The building occupied by 
the —in charge of thé Students’ Literary and Scientific Society con- 
sidered unfit for school purposes oP oF es 


Part 1V.—Ratlways— 


B. B. & C. I. Railway : ‘Erection of a gate at the — crossing at atte 
Bombay, recommended es 

Indian railways: The grievances of third-class passengers onthe— ... 

N.-W. Railway: An objectionable practice at the Dabeji station of 
the — brought to notice 

Southern Maratha Railway : Complaint against ‘the parcel-clerk on th 
Gadag station of the — pa o- ne 


Parr V.—Muntcipalities— 


Broach : Local self-government in — and the late municipal presiqen', 
Mr. Mackenzie _..., 

District Municipal Boards: Appointment of City Magistrate and 
Deputy Collectors to — disapproved 

Surat : 
Mismanagement in the — Munici ality x | 
The anniversary day of Lord Ripon’s resolution sheet local self- 

government celebrated at — mee sae ee 


INDEX. 


pant VI.—N ative States— 


Hyderabad : State festivities in—and the necessity for cutting down 
the expenditure... ave 
Jamnagar : 
Selection of Mr. Dosabhai Framji as Divan of the — State approved. 
The — State and a false rumour regarding an attempt to bribe 
Mr. Lely, Acting Political Agent, Kathidwar ive oes 
Kashmir: Arrangements about the administration of the — State dis- 
approved : : 
The Bombay Samachar 
The Native Opinion ee 


Kathiawar : 
Import of rice in — ii soc + 
The people and the Native States of — and a petition prepared by 
the editor and proprietor of the Rajyabhakt newspaper for 
presentation to His Excellency Lord Reay on their behalf 
Pélitana : Complaint against His Highness the Thaékor of — 
Vaddsinor : Complaint against the Divan of —in Rewa Kdntha 
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No. 23 or 1889. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESJDENCY 


For the Week ending 8th June 1889. 


Tist of Newspapers and Perwodicals. 


Ae 


“ar | Number of 
Names of N — Place of publication. oe Copies issued. 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian Spectator... .... ...| Bombay si Weekly ... 
» Mahratta ... ws “e “ee ...| Poona ... eas oa eee 
» Phoenix .. ES oe we .--| Karachi oe ...| Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- Js | 

janik Sabha ... aes yes ...| Poona... asi ...| Quarterly 
» sind Times ee sas es ...| Karachi Bi-weekly 


ANGLO-MaARATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
Din Bandhu 
Din Mitra kes 
Dnyan Chakshu ... 
Dnydnodaya __.... 
Dnyan Prakash .., 
Indu Prakash _... 
Jagad-hitechchhu oe ca sad ve ae _ er 
SrMWG ENGR... tne ese hee 2+ eee Ble Weekly 
Prabhakar ae oes — ne ee os) CO cae 
Subodh Patrika ... im oa sea oss ..| Weekly ..,. 
Sudharak ae “ eee ‘ oe as a Be. 
Telagu Mitré ° ius ris oe wa oe 
Vartahar ..., . és , 


MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya eae tee ~ .».| Lhana ... 
» A’ryavart iis a ...| Dhulia... 
Bakul ne as eas ...| Ratnagiri 
Belgaum Sam4char iis a ...| Belgaum 
Chandanshu at 7 a ee ...| Tasgaon 
Chikitsak <r . -- ....) Belgaum 
Chitragupta —_.... ssa er |) ROS 
Dharwar Vritt ... sal eg ..»| Dharwar 
Dnyd4n Sagar __... si ; ..| Kolhapur 
Gadéri_,.. ase ea as Poona ... 
Ganga Lahari_... a er ...| Nasik ... 
Hindu Punch ... me ie ...| Lhana... 
Hitechchhu a eee ..| Bijapur 
Holkar Sark4r Gazette ... we .-.| Indore... S73 
Jagadidarsh ... mr eae ..| Ahmednagar ... 
Jagan Mitre =... ewe “ ...| Ratnagiri = «ee 
Karwar Samachar a 
Kesari__,,, Ae ee 
Khéndesh Chitragupta ... 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahérféshtra Kokil 
Mah4r4shtra Mitra 
Maharashtra Vritt 
19 Nagar Samféch4ér Ges 
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Names 0 Newspape 


Place of publication. 


ex . 


>. tdi. 


Number of 


MARA’ THI—continued. 


The NA&sik Vritt eee 
Nydy& Sindhu... 
Pandhari Mitr’ . 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna’ ... 
Pratod ... 


hog . ees 
ava Bhushana 
Ravadée oe see 
Sachchidanand 
Satya Mitra eee 
Saty’ Shodhak ... 
Satyi Sudha... - 
Shiver Samachar 
Shri Shivaji 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak .. 

Vidya Vilés ee 
Vividh Dny4n Vist4r 
Vrittadhara ee 
Vrittamala wen 
Vritias4r ... die 
Vritt Sudha __.... 
Vyapéarottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 


The Din Mani ... a" ses 
Dny4n Sudha... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... me 
Gujarat Mitr’ =... 
Hitechchhu 
KAaéthiawadi nae 
K4thidwdr Times 
Rast Goft4r aia 
Surat Akhbar ... 
Sury& Prakash ... 


GUJARA’T1. 


The Ahmedabad Times 

» Akhbdre Khambéyat 

»» Akhb4re Soddgar 

5, Anonymous 

5, A’ry& Dharm Prakésh ... 

35 A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 

55 Bombay Sam4char 

» Broach Mitra... 

»» Broach Sam4ch4r 

5, Buddhi Prak4sh .., 

»» Chakravak saa 

,», Chandraprakdsh .. 

», D&tardun .. tne 

» Deshi Mitr& 

»» Dnydnoday% a 

5, Dnydn Vardhak . 

» Duniydddd 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—We 
were anxiously looking out for results the Committee 
ny vf the India © the India Office, appointed to examine into and 
= propose certain reductions in the Secretary of State’s 
| establishments, would arrive at. Officially no an- 
nouncement to that effect has hitherto been made, but according to the 
Bombay Gazette Lord Cross is stated to be intent upon reducing the num- 
her of seats on his Council and making it more workable. How far the reduc- 
tion is feasible is not known; nevertheless, when the British Colonial Office, 
the responsibilities of which are even far more extensive than those of the India 
_ Office, could be efficiently maintained at an expense of some £50,000, we cannot 
see why an extravagant expenditure of some £250,000 should not be cut down. 
But, in the words of the poet, we shall “let the past bury its dead”? and pray His 
Lordship to have some commiseration upon a poor people in whose case the 
incidence of taxation has reached its last stage. A mere reduction of the number 
of seats on the Council will not do; the department, particularly the Stores and 
other departments, will have to be ransacked to cut down their overgrowth of © 
years. To all practical intents and purposes the emoluments attached to seats on 
the Council are mere sinecures that only go to fill to the brim the long purses of a 
few fortunate retired Anglo-Indians. We hope Lord Cross is really serious in 
this matter, otherwise, as- in this country, the big-wigs will escape and the 
smaller fry only will feel the effect of every retrenchment. 


Necessity for a thorough 


2. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :— 
Prolongation of His Royal Nothing could be more grateful to the people of India 
Highness the Duke of thana prolongation of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught’s term of office in Connaught’s term of office in this country. He has 
seeehuammen amply qualified himself for promotion to the Indian 
command, and unless he succeeds the Duke of Cambridge or goes to Ireland, he is 
quite the successor for Sir Frederick Roberts that the profession and the - 
public should like to see installed with all the advantages of birth and position. ° 
It will scarcely be denied that His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught has 
succeeded in life not as the, Queen’s son but by dint of honest work and 
exemplary professional zeal. Some years ago we thought India within measur- 
able distance of having a scion of the Royal house reigning over her. We do 
not despair yet of realizing that expectation. 


3. The Gujardti (77), in its issue Of the 2nd June, writes:—Burmah was 
i i annexed to the Indian Empire in the interests of 
Burmah found fault with) © Dritish commerce in face of the unanimous opinion of 
the entire thinking public of India against such a 
course. When the Native press cried hoarse over the subject, Lord Dufferin and 
the exponents of his policy were good enough to tell the world that the clamour 
was due to the ignorance and even to the perversity of the critics of the Govern- 
ment. Contrary to all considerations of equity, justice and political morality 
poor India was called upon to meet the burden of the additional expenditure 
incurred for the pacification of the newly-acquired country and the introduction 
of the necessary administrative reforms. It is well-known that our annual 
deficits are not a little due to this new source of expenditure and that there are 
as yet no encouraging signs that for some years to come Theebaw’s country will 
able to maintain the new order of things from its own revenues. Under 
ese circumstances the people of India are deeply interested in knowing 
ow Burmah is being pacified and governed by officers of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It was only the other day that Sir John Gorst told Mr. Bradlaugh in 
arliament that the Government was not aware of the existence of distress or 
ection in Burmah, and we were no less pained than surprised to read the 
rowing account supplied by an Anglo-Indian to the Indian Datly News as 
'o how affairs are being administered in Burmah. His charge against the whole 
administration is very well summed up by him in the sentence that the settle- 
ment of the country is “being arrived at by wading through blood.” “The 
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number of young officers invested with powers to pass death sentences,”’ Observes 
the writer, “is dreadful to think of.” ‘The very atmosphere of the courts of 
justice,” we are told, “smells of blood and oppression.”” We hope that the 
charges, though they are preferred by a respectable Anglo-Indian in a, reg 

able journal against the present administration of the newly-acquired territo : 
are not true in their entirety... We are quite loth to believe that an enlichteneg 
Christian Government will ever tolerate the perpetration of such outrages against 
humanity. The interests of British justice and reputation, therefore, demand 
that the allegations should be refuted as soon as possible, or that, if they be 
substantially true, the administration of justice in Burmah be based upon a more 
humane criminal jurisprudence. The disastrous consequences of resorting now 
and then to death sentences are very well known to the student of English lay, 
Instead of lessening the number of crimes, the too frequent passing of the 


extreme sentence of law led to their increase and demoralized the state of 


English society, and there is doubtless much wisdom in what the correspondent 
says that more diplomacy and less hanging rope, more show of the olive branch 
and less of resorting to the fetters, would be conducive to the settling of the 
unhappy country. If the charges are true, the Supreme Government must 
take immediate action to bring the offenders to justice and vindicate the fair name 
of the British administration. If, after all, the new administrators have, despite 
s0 many assurances to the contrary, to re-enact the tragic scenes enacted during 
the late »égime even so long after the annexation of the country, well may the 
Indian people congratulate themselves on the possession of a superior moral and 
political instinct to that of their rulers in having unanimously protested against 
the annexation of Theebaw’s territory, and well may noble souls like Mr. Bright 
exclaim with indignation that wars are the greatest moral crimes of which nations 


can be guilty. 


4, The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 6th June, says :-—Afghanistan 

_._ ., has become a gradually increasing dead weight to 

ry weg pensioners in India India. Nearly three ldkhs of rupees are annually 
and their burden on the Indian ‘ , 
treasury. spent upon the maintenance of a number of unruly 


Afghan chiefs who proved vexatious to the Amir. 


Ishdkkhén rebelled ggainst the authority of the Amir, and India is required to 


pension the rebel’s three brothers! It seems to be the rule that India is to 
provide for all those who should oppose the harsh rule of the Amir. Certainly 
this policy as regards Afghanistan is a serious mistake. 


5. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :— 
With the fall in the value of silver no amount of 

retrenchment can give the Indian tax-payer adequate 
Oe den et relief. If such relief be really intended, the autho- 
italia die allie. . *  rities must adopt a most radical measure—the payment 

of all salaries and pensions in the standard coin of the 
country. The payment of interest in gold is quite a different thing from the 
payment of salaries. It may, however, be urged that these salary payments are 
made under old covenants, but covenants, like treaties with the Indian princes, 
have a special significance to be interpreted in keeping with the existing circum- 
stances. ‘The reason or reasons why such liberal terms to Europeans who came 
to India were offered can no longer stand, and the difficulties and dangers 10 
European life having now been removed, the straightforward duty of the Gov- 


The payment of all salaries 


_ ernment is to revoke the former covenant and the acceptance of the rupee 4 


the first condition of every agreement in connection with every European 

compulsory. If this were achieved, all the Government difficulty in regard to the 
fall in exchange will be considerably reduced and the financial muddle easily got 
over. But it may require a Gladstone at the head of our affairs to face the 
obloquy and the imprecations of services which, though serving in India, enJ°Y 
their salaries and pensions when in England in gold. We hope the present 


- financial difficulties will open the eyes of the India Office to use this remedy 


which alone can partially place our finances in a healthy condition. No attempts 
at makeshifts will give us the requisite relief. Let us hope that this payment 
in silver forms a part of the inquiry now being conducted. “ 


= 
g The Gujardit (77), in its issue of the Ind June, writes :—-Lord Dufferin. 


_-eame to India as a diplomat of European reputation.. 

Bestowal of the freedom of But he forgot himself so completely on the eve of his. 
the city . aes bas ps departure that he departed from India’s shores in hardly: 
arquis of Diomet im the &n enviable frame of mind. He alienated the sym- 
Mansion House disapproved. pathies of the whole country by his resounding speech. 
at Calcutta and by his contemptuous sneers in 
Bombay. At the grand banquet given at the Mansion House he. thoughtlessly 
announced to the world that India’s loyalty was founded rather on self-interest 
than on genuine sentiment. The charge is as unjust as it is indiscreet, and no 
responsible English statesman will, in our opinion, be grateful to him for this. 
uncharitable post-prandial declaration. [Several other papers take a similar view. | 


7. The Native Opimmion (14), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The’ 
cruel hand of death has taken away one of the most. 
ardent friends of this country in the person of Mr. John 
Slagg, M. P., who since the death of Mr. Fawcett: 
took much interest in the affairs of our country. He once strove hard to 
obtain a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the administration of India, but 
as on many previous occasions the prayer was negatived. His sympathies 
were broad and he would have been of very great use in the coming battle for. 
a reform in our Legislative Councils, but, as fate would have it, he was 
matched away from us in his prime of life. We have no doubt his loss 
will be keenly felt throughout the land. |Several other papers also express 
regret at the death of Mr. John Slagg, M. P. 


8. In alluding to His Excellency Lord Connemara’s visit to the famine- 

| stricken district of Ganjam, the Bombay Samdchdr 
His Excellency Lord Con- (91), in its issues of the 5th and 8th June, says :—The 
nemara’s visit to the famine- se" ‘ : . | 
stricken district of Ganjam, Public is anxious to know the severity of the distress, 
how many have died and how many more are likely to 
die from the calamity, and what steps have been taken to afford due relief to. 
the distressed. Gubernatorial visits to famine-stricken provinces are not un- 
common, but generally little is done for the due protection of the unfortunate 
beings who die in numbers, the official visits being praised and often the 
local authorities taking pride in being able to recover the whole of the land 
revenue and showing that no distress exists. It is to be hoped that Lord 
Connemara’s visit will not prove so disappointing, and due measures will be 
taken by His Lordship’s Government at an early date for the due protection 
of the famine-stricken among whom cholera also is making sad havoc. 


9. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The 
ee eles Indian National Congress has now entered upon its 
gress and the Pirsis, —-‘utth year of existence, and, as at its commencement, it, 

; . has even now to guard against a number of unseen 
difficulties. Bombay may be said to have been its birthplace, and, small as the 
beginning then was, the Mahomedan community even then was not adequately 
represented. The cue was taken up, and though at every time the new move- 
ment was threatened with a smash owing to the disaffection of the Mahomedans, 
the meetings were so successfully arranged that with all incipient opposition on 
the part of the Moslems, every section of the community came to be duly repre- 
sented, so that what was once a strong opposition in the beginning disappeared. 
eventually, the followers of the opponents throwing themselves into the arms of 
the Congress. The fight was great in this direction at the last Congress, but it 
melted away as if by the touch of the magician’s wand, and even those “ who 
came to scoff remained to pray.”? Thus, whilst we have cause to console our- 
selves at the ill-success of a sectional though powerful opposition, the Congress 
is threatened from a new and unexpected quarter—a quarter from which the 
new movement hitherto not only drew its pecuniary sinews but the strength and 

vice of deliberate and mature advocacy. That it cannot and will never be 
Ne drawn we.are sure, but the opposition, though confined to a small minority, 

“8 every chance of being construed, and is being construed, into the probable 

ection of a whole community from the Congress. The wire-pullers are 
at work, but they cannot point to any single mischief likely to arise from — 


The death of Mr. John 
Slagg, M. P., regretted. 


a 


that body’s work, or to have courage to challenge it either for disloyalty OF 
personal gains, so that the difference is confined rather to the method thant, 


the principles underlying the Congress. The work of diagnosing and dissecting 
the diseased mind of the editor of the Rdst Goftdr is so well done in the 
columns of the local Advocate of Indta by a well-known hand that nothing is je 
to us to criticize. We will therefore let the Rdst alone to ponder over the fiery 
but just criticism of “ Lex.’ All the objections to the Congress may be focyg. 
sed into one, and that is that since the British Government is doing everythj 
possible for the welfare of the Indian people, no such body as the Congresg jg 
necessary either to represent or to look after the interests of the people in genera), 
The assertion is a paradox and requires to be looked into. By British Goy. 
ernment we particularly understand the executive part of the administratiys 
machinery in this country. Even in England, where there is a popular goy. 
ernment, the executive require to be controlled. and checked by other popular 
representative institutions; how much necessary then is such a check and 
control in a-country like India, where there are no representative institutions to 
take care and protect popular rights? The very existence of representative 
institutions in a country like England proves the necessity for the existence 
of them amongst us, and what have our Parsi friends to say to this we should 
like to know. And what is the Congress after all, buta representative body of 
men formed to lay before Government all the wants and grievances of a people 
who have no other recognised body through which to bring them to the notice of 
their rulers? Where, therefore, the scope of the work of the Congress is so wel] - 
defined and where the Pérsis are as much the sons of the soil as either the 
Hindus or the Mahomedans, -how can they separate themselves from a bod 
politic, the very scope of which is not sectional but general? And are the Parsi 
seceders prepared to say that they have no grievances to complain of or no 
administrative shortcomings to expose? That in their own case there are 
erievances they cannot deny ; but if they mean coolly to submit to them, then 
their sufferance is quite a distinct thing from their expressed negation of the 
necessity of the Congress. We have no desire to’ make their present attitude a 
question of motives, but, if what is generally talked about be true, the Paérsi 
opposition to the Congress is meant for the advancement of personal interests 
alone at the expense of general good. Be that as it may, we think the 
interests of the Pdrsis, Hindus and Mahomedans alike as sons of the soil being 
identical, one section cannot well afford either to oppose or secede from the 
others. The Parsis may style themselves as foreigners, but since they have 
interests in landed cultivation and other immoveable property as valuable as 
ever were possessed by any body of men, what on earth can tempt them to 
say that they are foreigners? They may be no Jaghirdars, no Zamindars, 
or big landholders ; that does not make them the less interested in what they 
do see around them. On their own admission the Congress is composed of & 
body of loyal and well-informed people who may well represent their grievances 
and those of others too, and therefore there is nothing that need stagger them. 
Our Parsi friends will do well to remember that had there been anything 
radically antagonistic to the interests of the Pérsis, shrewd men like Mr. Didsbhat 
Navroji, the Honourable P. M. Mehta and others would never have cared t0 
join that body. Their very presence in this body ought to be to them a guarantee 
of the harmlessness of its purposes. We do need the presence of such men 3 
Dr. Vicdji if they will but point out the defects of the Congress and put 1t on 
the right track, but if in cavilling their only object be official sympathy, then 
we have no sympathy with such people. At the Congress held at Madras the 
Honourable Badrudin Tyebji took opportunity to define Mahomedan opposition, 
and it was at once laid down that those propositions to which the Mahomedans 
were opposed should not be submitted to the Congress for consideration. We 
can understand opposition of this sort, but any opposition from our Parsi friends, 
who have practically nothing to fear from it, is altogether meaningless. 
our brethren, the Mahomedans, the Pdérsis may oppose the consideration of any 
proposition to which they may not agree, but to oppose it on grounds that 
not hold water is simply ridiculous. Our enemies may be jubilant over the 
attitude of some of our Parsi friends, but we have no doubt better counsels ¥ 
prevail and they will join the next Congress heartily and not withhold from th 
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-- 40. The Pheeniz (8), in its issue of the 29th May, writes :—Such members 
of the P4rsi community as have resolved to hold aloof from the Indian National 
Congress naturally think this step so wise that they will not recognise how in- 
consistent and untenable their position is. It has been admitted by themselves that 
the movement is perfectly loyal and moderate. So their loyalty or moderation will 
not be endangered by joining the movement. Some of them take exception to 
certain resolutions passed by the Congress, asif there are not people who differ from 
some of the resolutions while approving of the Congress as a whole. The Honour- 
able Mr. Telang, for instance, opposed the resolution about the Arms Act, but he 
did not withdraw from the Congress because he could not carry his point. No orga- 
nization could be possible if every individual insisted upon his ideas being accept- 
ed to the exclusion of others. The latest position taken up by a certain Pdrsi 
doctor is that: the Pérsis should abstain from joining the Congress because they 
have no grievances against the Government. But the question is not of’ redress 
of grievances, but of progress. If the Pdrsis are content to decline to make 
any political progress, they are welcome to stay where they are. But when we 
find the Pérsi community whirling in the vortex of politics, any disclaimer on 
their part appears to be singularly illogical. Thus, for example, a Gujarati 
paper edited by a Parsi gentleman is said to be against the Congress, but the 
editor cannot surely say that he takes no part in politics. The mere fact. 
that his journal is an influential one proves that he must be deeply steeped in 
politics. And when it is remembered that every newspaper which writes for or 
against the Congress helps the cause directly or indirectly, the position of actively 
neutral persons becomes more complicated. Sir Syed Ahmed and his friends 
are among the chief promoters of the Congress, although they would indignantly 
repudiate such a charge. The position of the Pdrsis in the commercial progress _ 
of India gives them an important place in politics also. In any political reform 
their interests will have to be safeguarded as much as that of any other commu- 
nity. The Legislative Council must have Parsi representatives. The public ser- 
vices are open to the Parsis, and asa community their interests are identical with 
the other communities in India. The intellectual leaders of the community are ¢ 
among the foremost supporters of the Congress, and the rank and file must 
follow their example soon or late. The present isolated instances of opposition 
carry their own refutation, because they are inconsistent and illogical. [The 
Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—Mr. Dosibhdi 
Framji, C.8.1., has been appointed Diwan of the Jamnagar State. . A few other 
Hindu States have Parsis in similar positions and in Bombay the Pérsis monopolise 
many offices; yet they affect to regard themselves as aliens who have nothi 
in common with the Hindus and should stand aloof from the Indian National 
Congress movement. How very logical !] 


ll. The Kannada Suvdrte (142), in its issue of the 3lst May, complains of — 
cS the miseries of prisoners,in the Indian jails and of their 
The miseries of prisoners in insufficient supply of food and clothing, gives an 


indian jails and a request to ; ° ° ° ee 
the Indian National Congress instance of a suspicious death of a prisoner in the jail 


to take up the subject. at Trichinopoly, shows the contrast between the Indian 
and Irish jails, and requests the Indian National Con- 
gress to take up this subject. ; : 


12. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 3rd June, says :—The 
uncommonly heavy death-rate in British Indian jails, 

. Treatment of convicts in added to other complaints that have been published at 
niiigh Indian jails and the ‘times, has led the public to doubt that the condition 


complaint of the icts i ° : 
the senieal ja yn ™ of the convicts confined therein can be satisfactory. 


| A confirmation of this doubt has been supplied by the 
description of their prison experiences published by Captain Hearsay, by an officer 
of the Salvation Army who was imprisoned in the Ahmedabad jail, by the editor | 
of the Mahrdtta newspaper, and by several others who have exposed the oppres- 
Sion practised upon and the miseries suffered by the convicts. It does not seem 
that this exposure has attracted the serious attention of the authorities concerned 
and the public, as no improvement appears to have been effected in prison 
ite. The condition of the convicts in the Native States cannot be expected 
'o be better than that of prisoners in the British Indian jails. It is said that 
4 complaint has been preferred by the convicts of the central jail at Baroda 
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that they were taken barefooted at midday in the recent hot season te work in th 
sun outside the prison, and that the soles of their feet were much singed. thereby, 
The convicts pray that if they are to be made to work on the road in the ho 
sun they may be supplied with shoes, but that if their prayer be disallowed 
they should be permitted to work in the shade where they can perform double 
the work now done by them. It is a great misery to walk barefooted on the 
heated sand at midday and it is to be hoped that all convicts in the Baroda State, 
who are made to work on roads in the sun during the hot season, will be supplied 
with shoes. [The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 6th J une, 
complains of the ill-treatment of and the undue severity practised upon prisoners 
in the district, jails in India, and wishes that this state of things should he 
remedied.| 
13. The Ph&niz (3), in its issue of the 1st June, writes :—We are deeply 
| i tial concerned to hear of His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
Ree gol of His Excellency iIness at Mahdbaleshvar. When His Excellency first 
Me arrived in this country his health was very unsatisfac. 
tory for some time, and at one time it was even feared that he would be compelled 
to resign and to return home. However, Lord Reay felt better later, and 
has been keeping very fair health latterly. He is not a very strong man physi- 
cally, and latterly we all know what experiences he has had to pass through in 


the endeavour to do his duty. We hope His Excellency’s illness is nothing 
worse than a passing indisposition. 


14. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8rd June, writes :—The 
London correspondent of the Pioneer says that the 

The rumoured tension relations between Lord Cross and our Governor are 
—— wigg der ge 4 = = strained and that a recall of His Excellency is pro- 
rr ae iaprebalile. Te pable. We are inclined to entirely discredit the 
report. Judging from the tone of Lord Cross’s des- 

patch in the Crawford case, we think there is no reason to suppose that the 
relations between the two officers are anything but amicable. Lord Cross fully 
justified Lord Reay’s action in the Crawford case and left him perfect liberty in 
regard to the disposal of the cases of the Mdmlatdérs. There is nothing that 
the public is aware of which has supervened to disturb the good feeling thus 
shown to exist. Considering the source from which the report comes, we think 
it is a case of wish being father to the thought. It will be a great calamity to 
the British rule if a high-minded British statesman is to be ignominiously treated 
for having exerted himself to maintain the purity of the British administration 
and to uphold the fair name of British justice. The Native public opinion mn 
this presidency will not only not tolerate anything like a recall of Lord Reay, 
but would desire His Lordship’s tenure of office to be prolonged. Contrast with 
this the attitude of some Englishmen who, blinded by personal bias, are ready 
and eager to see a high British statesman disgraced, whose only fault is that he 
has striven to vindicate the honour of their country. ; 


15. The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the 2nd June, observes :—If 

in aientiiieiaiih bibs the Home Government were to recall His Excellency 
Excellency Lord foes Hs Lord Reay, as stated in the Pioneer, the step will give 
rd Reay and ~: : A 

the displeasure it will create TSC to great displeasure against the Home Governmen 
in the Bombay Presidency throughout the -Bombay Presidency. The entire 
— the Home Govern- public has great respect for Lord Reay and remembers 
cal with great fondness his good deeds. His career 3 
Governor of Bombay has proved highly successful, and if he be removed from 


his post that will make him most popular and the entire public will manifest its 
high regard for him. 


16. The Gujardt Gazette (76), in its issue of the 6th June, refers to the 

Th ed _ news sent by the London correspondent of the Pioneer 

esheaun teak ee be! ne about the recall of His Excellency Lord Reay vig 
alleged reason, imminent, and writes :—Lord Reay has, mm giving 

| . pledge of indemnity to the Maémlatdars eoncernet 

in the Crawford case, done nothing but what was necessary to be done oF 
the disposal of the case. ‘We cannot understand how the Secretary 
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State for India has been s0 ungracious as to take it in any: other light and to. 
force the Governor to break the solemn pledge so wisely held out. We see . 
nothing improper in it ; no motive of self-interest, jealousy, no sense of pleasing 
the Natives at the cost of Europeans, or anything of the sort. Yet the Secretary 
of State seems to have found fault with it. Such is the appreciation that Lord 
Reay’s independent spirit has won at the hands of the higher authorities. Lord 
Reay’s spirited action as regards the Crawford case has called into question 
the integrity of Englishmen, Christians and Covenanted Civil Servants. This 
probably it is that the Secretary of State has to find fault with, and if it be so 
(we hope it may not be so), we have a fresh grievance to complain of. 


17. The Sudhkdrak (17), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes :—The startling 
news which the London correspondent of the Pioneer 
tadeie teed ted sends to this country about the recall of His Excellency 
as sada po. Y Lord Reay being imminent has an ominous signific- 
_— | ance in connection with the fate of the poor Mémlatdars. 
The news must of course be received with great caution as it comes from so 
tainted a source. Still we cannot think that the correspondent has wired an 
absolute fabrication ; there must be some substratum of fact for it, howsoever 
slight that substratum might be. And as the Secretary of State for India has 
expressed his entire approval of the conduct of the Bombay Government so far as 
the case against Mr. Crawford personally was concerned, the only conclusion to 
which we are driven is that if serious differences exist at present between Lord 
Cross and Lord Reay, these differences must be due to the attitude of the Bombay 
Government towards the Mamlatdars. By depriving nine Mémlatdars of their 
magisterial powers Lord Reay’sGovernment has shown that, in spite of the general 
indemnity which it promised in the beginning, it means to discriminate between the 
cases on some principle which is not yet clear to outsiders and that its observance 
of its pledges would not be strict and uniform. We last time showed that 
even this modified violation of its pledges was not proper on the part of Gov- 
ernment. But Lord Cross seems to insist that Lord Reay ought to goeven 
further in this matter of violating solemn pledges. Under these circumstances 
we do not know what hope there is for these victims of Government guarantee. 
The nine Mamlatdars, it is said, whose magisterial powers have been withdrawn 
intend to protest against this breach of faith on the part of the Bombay Govern- 
ment and to appeal to Lord Cross. They can, however, now see how their appeal 
would be received by the Secretary of State. The whole affair is extremely 
bad and extremely complicated. Let us wait and see how things develop. 


18. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—Unless 
there had been a sudden rupture, the report about His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
recall, by which is presumably meant his resignation, is incredible; the more so, — 
considering the source of the report. It would be intolerable if a righteous 
proconsul of the British nation were to suffer for his righteousness. Britain has 
not fallen so low. Still there is no knowing where the tension may end. It 
is grave crisis through which we are passing, and the Indian public will doubt- 
less rise equal to it by supporting the nobleman who has done so much to 
maintain the purity of the administration. [The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its 
lssue of the 6th June, also says that the report in question is incredible. | 


19. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—We learn that 

The the Bombay Government have resolved to deprive 
and the Ne emment “nine Mémlatdérs of their magisterial powers, and 
cerned in the Crawford case, although no public notification has yet been issued, 
eee ' yet it is well-known in the department and outside it 
a8 to who these unfortunate officials are likely to be. As the resolution is not 
out, we think there is yet time to once more e upon the Government the 
hecessity for reconsidering the ition they have taken up. The Bombay 
Gazette announees that those Mimlatdérs who have been deprived of their 
terial powers do not mean to tamely submit to the order of deprivation. 
indeed how could they do so? The action of the Government is on the very 

face of it unjust and only taken to please the Secretary of State for India. If 
‘truth were known we are sure that the members of the Government of Bombay 


Would be foimd averse to the procedure forced upon them by the Secretary of 


The rumoured recall of 
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- State’s despatch. The Government know full well that they are taking the y 
steps which they had bound themselves not to take by giving the ‘guarantee. 
Some respect ought to be shown to the wishes of the Secretary of State. fo, 
instance, no one would object to men of Mr. Jatkar’s stamp to be deprived of their 
magisterial powers and places too, if need be. Those who took advantage of the 
looseness of the administrative system during the régime of Mr. Crawford to enrich 
themselves at the cost of justice and morality deserve no pity. In fact, their 
unishment would not be so much for the transaction with Mr. Crawford or his 
agents as for their personal peccadillos. And justice can well be satisfied by insti- 
tuting independent inquiries or prosecutions in such cases. But to deprive the 
others against whom there is hardly anything besides the one instance of sweryj 
from the right path, who have always discharged their duties honestly and eop.: 
scientiously and in the fear of God and law, of their magisterial powers and posi- 
tion and to leave untouched those who had the hardihood to deny their zuilt ang 
who have moreover been conducting themselves in the most recklessly immora] 
and corrupt manner, would be a very nice way indeed of upholding the purity of 
the administration. We think the Government of Lord Reay ought to write once 
more to the Secretary of State on the subject and represent to him all the mis. 
chief likely to result from the process of discrimination. If Government fail to 
do this, then it will be the duty of the Mamlatdérs to take the matter higher up, 
even to the Parliament if need be. Let their action be well concerted. If there 
is one truth more important than another which our friends must learn, it is to 
combine for matters of common interests. If they had in the very beginning of 
Mr. Crawford’s régime combined to protest against the evils then let loose 
among us, they would have been enabled probably to considerably check, if not 
effectually stop, the wholesale system of corruption. We think that recent 
events will open their eyes to the evils of not joining together for common 
purposes. Let them send in a strong protest against the contemplated breach 
of promise by the Government. They can insist upon -immunity from molesta- 
tion which has been guaranteed to them by the Government. We think this is 
not the time for the Mémlatdars to remain silent. They ought to put their case 
before the public here and in England in a clear light, and we believe we shall 
then hear less of “ corrupt ’’ Mdamlatdars. [The Yajddn Parast (141) and the 
Anonymous (88) of the 2nd, the Rdjyabhakt (126) of the 4th and the Desh 
Mitra (98) of the 6th June disapprove of the Government depriving the self- 
condemned Mamlatdars of their magisterial powers as the former had given an 
indemnity to them, and express approval of their alleged intention to appeal to 
Parliament in the matter. | : | 


20. With reference to the notification depriving nine Mémlatdirs in the 
Central Division of their magisterial powers, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its 
issue of the 7th June, says :—There were two classes of Mémlatdars who deposed 
before the Crawford Commission to having given bribes, namely, those who gave 
bribes through fear of being deprived of their office, and those who gave pecuniary 
gratification for getting promotion or being transferred to another place, and 
both the classes received promise of immunity from punishment for stating the 
truth. Government seem to have made a distinction between the two classes 
and to have deprived those who gave bribes of their own accord of their magis- 
terial powers. ‘This is not fair. Both classes received the promise and 
ought to have been exempted from punishment of any kind. To deprive the 
nine Mémlatdars of their magisterial powers is to consider them unfit for the 
office they held, and to stamp them with unfitness is tantamount to punishing 
them. It would be well were Government to inform the public on what pri- 
ciple they have acted in the matter. [In writing on the same subject, the Akhbdre 
Soddgar (87), in its issue of the 8th June, says :—The nine Mémlatdars are said 
to have stated that the Bombay Government ought to observe its promise of 
complete immunity from punishment made to them, but their demand 18 u2- 
reasonable. The promise really meant that they would not be prosecuted for 
the criminal offence they committed and could not be construed into an assul- 
ance to permit them to continue in their posts. The self-incriminated. Mimlst- 
dars are also said to have remarked that those who gave bribes but did nob 
confess have been allowed to retain their office, while those who made a confession 
have met with punishment though they were given a promise of immunity. 
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i this.statement bp correct, the self-incriminated Mémlatdéts are guilty of 
having concealed from Government a fact of which they were long aware. They 
have received the punishment they deserved.] — i a 


"91. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :-— 
Now for one reason, then for another, the great administrative scandal of our 
day has given rise to minor scandals,"of which the latest development of the 
Mémlatdars’ case is not the least irritating. Some of the Mamlatdérs, we see, 
gre about to berelieved of their magisterial functions, conformably to the 
orders of the Secretary of State for India; these officers naturally resent 
the proposed deprivation, asking the Government to stand by their guarantee. 
‘fhe question is—have the Government of Bombay shown the slightest incli- 
nation, at any stage of the proceedings, to get out of the immunity they were 
advised to offer to the Mdmlatddrs under. the peculiar circumstances of 
the case? So far as we could see, the pledge given by the Government has 
remained intact. Ifafew of the guaranteed officials have to suffer inconve- 
nience or humiliation at the instance of the Secretary of State for India, it 

is, of course, very unfortunate; but looking to the state-of public feeling in 
- England, we hardly think the Secretary of State is to blame for the step he has 
taken. On this side the Government certainly deserve sympathy from the very 
persons who are supposed to be preparing to rebel against their contemplated 
action. The Government are about to carry out the instructions of the Secreta 
of State after dué explanation and protest ; and the Secretary of State must, in 
his turn, give effect to the wishes, and even to the prejudices, of the British public. 
Now, if there is one thing more than another which the ordinary Englshman 
piques himself upon, it is the purity of justice. He may put up with doubtful 
practices at the time of elections ; he may look upon some sort of corruption or 
other as inseparable from the administration of other departments of the State; but 
he always insists that the administration of justice shall be absolutely pure and 
above reproach. This is the Englishman’s instinct ; it dominates all classes of the 
English community, high and low. One cannot help admiring this trait of 
character even in a rude and perverted form, as in the present case. The Bri- 
tish conscience, or rather imagination, has somehow been seized with horror’ at 
the existence of a ‘ corrupt magistracy’ in India. The Englishman has been 
suffering from ‘corrupt magistrates’ on the brain. Many have endeavoured 
to convince him that none of the confessing officials was ‘corrupt’ in the usual 
sense of the word, and that the officials did not all of them exercise magisterial 
bowers. But it is impossible to convince John Bull, once that he has made up 
his mind. Besides this prejudice there is, in ,the present case, an element of 
national and patriotic interest. Are we to suffer only one man, and that one our 
Englishman, to propitiate the demon of this huge scandal, without any of his 
black and naturally ‘ corrupt’ subordinates keeping him company ? Thus reasons 
the average Englishman with himself. It is useless telling him that the officials 
guaranteed have had nothing against them, that they have been victims ofa 
bad system controlled by an administrator who held their destiny in his hands, 
who could make or unmake them, irrespectively of the question of personal merit 
or of public justice, and that the Government which knew everything about the 
case felt justified in guaranteeing the Mdmlatddrs against dismissal and prose- 
cution. All these arguments, and more, are practically wasted upon our insular 
critic. The only thing he can understand is that certain dispensers of justice in 
India have confessed to having bought their offices, and he insists that these 
men shall no longer dispénse justice. He will not trouble himself with what he 
considers as side issues, but what in reality are main factors for decision in a 
_ Matter of this kind. Judging from their strictly impartial attitude from the 
_ COMmmencement of this unfortunate case, we may take it for granted that the 
overnment of Bombay have fought valiantly against the adverse decision of 
the Secretary of State, so far as this particular aspect of the case is concerned. 
~ Mémlatdérs and their friends could not possibly represent the matter more 
vourably than has been done bythe Government as a body and by individual 
members thereof, who have worked throughout, we believe, with perfect — 
hhanimity. It is not the fault of the Government that they have had to reckon 
with such heavy odds. English public opinion has made up its mind that the s0- 
"CON 276—4 
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ealled corruption in the subordinate judicial service of Bombay shall be stamped 
out; and the Secretary of State is bound to conciliate that spurious, though wel}, 
meaning, sentiment. In justice to him, we must admit that Lord Cross hag be, 
haved more handsomely in this matter than is warranted by the circumstances 
He might have done worse without incurring more than a suspicion of pa “ 
bias. We could not honestly blame His Lordship for loyalty to his own gp. 
leagues and their constituents. On the other hand, a careful study of the position 
will show that the Government of Bombay have acted all along with conspicuoyg 
courage, and that at no stage of the inquiry has their courage been more eop. 
spicuous than in defending the victims of circumstances, the Mémlatdérs. The 
fact is that the more culpable of the guaranteed officials have stood between two 
forces that are irreconcilable, and they have had to share the risks and torments 
of such a situation. But for the intervention of the Bombay Government we be. 
lieve a larger number of Mémlatddrs would have suffered. For them we think 
it wisdom to bow to the inevitable. We cannot view their proposal for an ap 

to the Secretary of State without grave apprehension. It is more ligely than 
not that such an appeal may elicit a reply startling the appellants out of their 
remaining sense of security.. Nor is it easy to be less anxious if the public and 
the press of Bombay join those immediately concerned in the matter, laying 
themselves open to a charge, however foolish and unjust, of siding with ‘ corrupt? 
officials. All things considered, we would rather let the matter well alone. 


22. The Dnydn Prakdsh (11), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes :—It 
would seem thatin spite of their duly recorded opinion that “there would be 
infinite danger and disgrace”’ in violating the Government pledges, and that 
“ there was no ground therefore or policy on which they (the unfortunate Mémlat- 
dirs) should be made to ¥uffer for the service they had rendered,’’ the Bombay 
Government have now resolved, under pressure from the India Office, to deprive 
these unfortunate persons of their magisterial and other judicial powers. It 
is not any regard for these unfortunate persons, who have no claim upon our 
sympathy, but our abundant regard for the good name of the Government under 
which we live, that leads us to deprecate the proposed action. Whether such an 
extravagant pledge should have been given or not, and whether without giving 
it the needful help from these unfortunate persons would have been obtained 
for the exposure of the system of corruption of which Hanmantrdo and some of 
the clerks in the office of the Commissioner, C. D., were the central figures, it is 
now needless to inquire. Itis sufficient for our purpose to know that sucha 
pledge was given on behalf of the State by its duly authorised representatives 
on the spot, viz., the Bombay Government. And even if the Secretary of State 
for India had disapproved of the’ course followed by the Bombay Government 
and had censured them for the abuse of their discretionary powers, it would have 
been none the less incumbent on the State to respect the pledge given by a 
constituted authority. But when it is borne in mind that in paragraph 9 of his 
despatch of the 29th March last the Secretary of State has fully approved of 
the course pursued by the Bombay Government by informing them that “he 
fully appreciated the efforts which have been made by His Excellency in Council 
to ascertain, under painful and difficult circumstances, the truth regarding the 
many serious charges of corruption which had been the subject of that in- 
quiry,’? and that “the information placed before his (Lord Reay’s) Govern- 
ment was such as to render it necessary that an inquiry should be held in order 
to maintain and vindicate that purity in the administration of public affairs 
which had been so marked a characteristic of the Civil Service in India,” 
and when it is further borne in mind that even in his telegraphic message 
of the 9th April last Lord Cross informed the Bombay Government that 
he “ appreciated the importance of the pledges given by the Government, 
it is difficult to “perceive how the pledge can be violated without seriously 
impairing the prestige of Government in the estimation, not only of the persons 
more directly concerned in its maintenance, but also in that of the public 
generally. Until we had read the concluding paragraphs of Sir R. Wests 
minute we had serious doubts whether the Bombay Government had really 
pledged themselves to the extent of allowing these unfortunate persons to col 
tinue to exercise their magisterial and other judicial powers, for we are incilliy’ 
to believe that such an extravagant pledge was not at all necessary for inducidg 
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thom to tell the story of their shame. But the fact that such an extravagant 
pledge as the one referred to above was given has all the same to be duly 
recognised. The Z'rmes of India, in its leading article of Friday last, in noticing 
this very subject, writes :—‘ But however much the indiscriminate use of pledges 
may be regretted, their wmportance when given must be duly estimated, though 
the fact that the local Government exceeded its legal powers in promising what 
ithe laws forbid is a factor which must be taken into consideration.’”’ The italics 
are our own. We are fully aware of the difficulty raised in consequence of the 
statute of George III referred to by the Honourable Mr. Justice Birdwood . 
and the Honourable “Mr. Justice Jardine in their remonstrance. But that. 
difficulty is not insurmountable. The only question is whether a pledge 
which, though originally illegal, can be made legal by an enactment of a 
retrospective character, should be upheld by moving the Parliament to give 
its post.facto sanction, and the plighted faith of the State should be main- 
tained, or whether the pledge should be cast to the winds because of its pre- 
gent illegal character and the confidence of the people in the good faith of 
the State should be seriously impaired. Itis to be extremely regretted that — 
such an unfortunate dilemma should have been brought about by the hasty 
and over-zealous conduct of the Bombay Government in the earliest stages of the 
recent unfortunate and painful inquiry. If we have correctly stated the present 
position of the Bombay Government in connection with this unfortunate ques- 
tion, we believe there cannot be two opinions as to which of the two alternative 
courses referred to above should be pursued. If, however, these persons can be 
deprived of their magisterial and other judicial powers without materially 
violating the Government pledge, we should certainly like to see them so 
degraded, because of their having brought an enduring, but not deserved, 
disgrace on the whole class to which they mostly belong. As regards the step 
which these unfortunate persons are, according to the semi-official announce- 
ment in the Bombay Gazette, believed to have made up their mind to take in 
the event of the Secretary of State refusing to uphold the indemnity in the © 
sense in which they have with fairly good reasons understood it, we believe they — 
will be ill-advised if they make a further fruitless attempt to involve Mr. Craw- 


ford, for it will only produce one result, viz., that of covering them with greater 
ndicule and disgrace. 


23. Thesame newspaper, in its issue of the 6th June, continues :—The first 
question that occurs to us is, were these officials guaranteed against “dismissal 
and prosecution ’’ only or were they also guaranteed against the deprivation of 
their magisterial and other judicial powers? If they were guaranteed against 
“dismissal and prosecution ’? only—dismissal meaning dismissal from the service 
and nothing more,—as the Indian Spectator would have us believe, surely the 
Secretary of State does not require the Bombay Government to dismiss these 
licials from Government service altogether, provided the latter can find some 
eervice for them, not carrying with it any judicial functions. But if, on the 
other hand, they were guaranteed against deprivation of their judicial powers 
also, it is a matter for no small surprise that neither the Bombay Government 
nor their legal advisers, on whose advice the former are said to have given 
the particular kind. of guarantee to the Mamlatddrs, should have foreseen 
the rock ahead and that it should have occurred to neither of them to consult 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State regarding the propriety 
and legality of their procedure. Surely it cannot be contended that the Bombay 

overnment and their legal advisers were ignorant of the fact that the British 
Public opinion both in respect of its quality and volume would be so strong as 
tender this particular guarantee nugatory, just in the same way as those 
¥hO now find themselves deluded may be presumed to have been ignorant of it. 
. Moreover, knowing as they must be presumed to have known the ordinary 
nctive feeling of John Bull on such a question, the Bombay Government 
= certainly very badly advised in treating the remonstrance of the two High 
> Judges on this identical subject in the way they did in December last. 
® are fully satisfied that the overbearing conduct of the Bombay Government 
n that occasion contributed more than anything else to bring about the present 
tate of things, in which they have to put up with the humiliation involved in 
“It being compelled to violate their own pledge to these unfortunate men. 
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The next question that occurs to us is, why did the Government which, wo ay: 
now told, ‘“ knew everything about the case ’’ before the guarantee was given, 
give this particular kind of guarantee to those who are now described ag “ the 
more culpable of the guaranteed officials””? And what is meant by the ex. 
pression “the more culpable of the guaranteed officials”? Is it meant t 
refer to those who gave bribes under coercion? If so, how were Government 
enabled to classify the guaranteed officials under these two heads, viz., those who 
gave bribes voluntarily and those who gave’ them under coercion? ‘The rea] 
truth would appear to be that either all the guaranteed officials paid the bribes 
voluntarily or all paid them under coercion. There is really no justification fop 
- instituting this invidious distinction among a set of unfortunate persons. More. 
over, there is not a shred of evidence in the mass of information, deposed to op 
oath before the recent Commission of Inquiry, to justify the institution of such 
an invidious distinction as the one referred to above; on the contrary, there ig 
abundant evidence to prove that the plea based upon the so-called coercion was an 
absolute myth, if not something worse. If such an invidious distinction hag 
to be instituted among the guaranteed officials—and we are satisfied that it can 
be,—as that implied in the expression “the more culpable of the guaranteed 
officials,’ the unquestionably “more culpable” of the whole lot are men of 
the type of Messrs. Vinayak Govind Deshmukh, Yadavrdo Krishna Sithe, 
Chitémbar Keshav Géddgil, et hoc genus omme, who, not content with having 
purchased their promotion, consented to play the réle of procurers for Hanmant. 
réo. But these unquestionably “ more culpable ”’ persons from among the whole 
lot are quite secure owing to their not occupying any posts carrying with them 
judicial functions, while one of them has recently been promoted to a more re. 
sponsible post than the one he occupied before! We are accordingly unable to 
perceive how the Bombay Government can conscientiously justify to themselves 
the proposed institution of the invidious distinction among the confessing Mémlat- 
dars, after the former’s unqualified and unequivocal admission that “ there would 
be infinite danger and disgrace ”’ in practically backing out of the pledge given to 
these men, unless we are to suppose that the expression “ infinite danger and dis- 

ce’? was nothing more or less than a high-sounding flourish of rhetoric, carry- 
ing with it no particular meaning. And lastly, we should like to know the nature - 
of the guarantee that exists, that John Bull will rest content with the proposed 
partial measure of the disestablishment of what is described as a corrupt 
tracy, and that he will not insist upon all those who have confessed to having 
bought their offices being deprived of their magisterial and other judicial powers. 
We confess we are very sceptical about it. To our mind it seems pretty certain 
that the Bombay Government, having once showed a disposition to yield to the 
pressure, will be forced to submit to the greatest mortification imaginable of 
having to violate the pledge in all cases by depriving all the confessing Mém- 
latdérs of their magisterial and other judicial powers. Whatever may be said 
of this measure from other points of view, its moral effect on the Native commu- 
nity will, we feel assured, be disastrous. Ina purely Indian question it is not 
John Bull’s feelings and prejudices that should be respected at the expense of 
the prestige of Government, but the Indian feelings and prejudices, in consequence 
of the disregard of which an average Native will put upon all these proceedings & 
construction which is well calculated to shock John Bull. It is on this ground 
alone that we deprecate the proposed action. —— 


24. The Gujardt Mitra (78), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes —If 
those of the Government officials who have degraded themselves'by corrupting 
Mr. Crawford, who was long well-known as a loose official, are only to be deprived 
of their judicial functions, they should really consider themselves lucky. H 
they not been corrupt themselves, they would not have readily and grossly 
corrupted others. We respectfully beg the Government of His Excellency 
Loftd Reay to be firm and to deal out a sharp rebuke to this set of impertinent 
and intriguing ‘men. Lord Reay and his lieutenants were very wise 
promising not to degrade and ruin them; and what partial punishment they 
have now to bear is simply due to their own criminal conduct. There Wa 
not a man in the whole of this compromised lot who did his duty in time by 
representing his grievances in a legitimate manner and exposing the system 0 
blackmail that was prevalent. All these easily corrupted Mr. Crawford and 
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fianmantrdéo, and every one of these came forward with his tale only when 
yr, Crawford fell. These shameless men now speak to the Government as 
* hoth were parties toa trade-contract! This of course they should not be 
d to do. They must either accept the less responsible posts given them 

d to resign. We repeat that in the whole crew that bore evidence 

inst Mr. Crawford, there was found not one plain, honest soul who turned 
oan and said to the seducers, “ I shall not make a foul purchase of my sacred 
tion.” We really believe Lord Reay is the statesman who will stamp down | 
the impertinent and offensive attitude taken up by these half-illiterate, dishonest 
time-servers, Who have disgraced the ranks of the Native administration. 


95. The Katser-t-Hind (111), in its issue of the 2nd June, also condemns the 
M4mlatdérs for their mean conduct in protesting against the deprivation of their 
judicial powers by Government, and remarks that they appear to be rewarding | 
with ingratitude the favour shown them by the Bombay Government notwith- 
standing their serious offence, that they should be speedily dismissed from the 
service, that if Government cannot but show mercy to them, such of them as 
have already completed or have nearly completed their term of service for 
pension should be given a proportionate pension, that the remaining ones should 
be deprived of the post of Mamlatdars and be degraded and sent to the Revenue | 
Department, and that. no promotion whatever should be given them in future. 
The Kaiser does not consider the deprivation of judicial powers as any punish- 


-ment whatever to the self-condemned Mdmlatdars and is displeased at the Gov-— 
ernment showing so much favour to them. 


9%. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 2nd June, refers to the 


a _ remarks made by Mr. Whitworth on the Crawford 
“an rong ral hago case in his address to the oo Bye on the | 
: - Queen’s birthday, and says:—Mr. Whitworth surel 
ee ee forgets much. ‘bonne of ‘the Sardars have their own 
grievances and they are all as timid as the subordinate Government officials’; but 
even if otherwise, can they make any such declaration and be thanked for the 
trouble? Which of the past authorities would have accepted such services in, 
regard to the present scandal P Why, even now it is held that Mr. Crawford 
was not corrupt, and yet the men from whom he -extorted money are called 
corrupt and are sought to be punished. Yet, no doubt, the Sardars are the most 
fitted to do what is suggested above. But as we observed once in this connection, 
there must be cordial social relations between them and the authorities before any 


public services of this sort can be expected from them. Would Mr. Whitworth . 
inaugurate an intercourse on these lines ? 


27. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The 
birthday speech of the Agent to the Sarddrs in the Deccan is full of moral, social 
and political interest and importance, and deserves specially to-be well remem- 
bered by those to whom it was addressed, and its lessons ought, so far as possible, 
to be turned to practical ends.’ Indeed, the Sarddrs, being the nobility of the land 
and the heads of Native society, occupy a position which, if it were leavened by 
education and a tolerable degree of public spirit, could be turned to the most 
useful of public purposes, to the benefit alike of the people and the Government, 
and it were much to be wished that Mr. Whitworth’s suggestive address led, in 
“ome way or other, to rouse the class from their lethargic condition and enabled 
them to discharge the responsibilities which attach to their position and con- 
inbute their proper share to the general welfare. In common {fairness and 


justice to them, it must, however, be admitted that a trustful intercourse between 
hem and the rulers is necessary before the Agent’s advice can be acted upon; 
t,even the Sardd4rs must feel assured that information given in good faith will be 


recelved in a, proper spirit and not resented as a malicious or disloyal libel on the 


officials concerned before they can make up their minds to whisper to the ears of 
fhuority the existence of administrative evils which may be known to affect 
© people. Can any such intercourse be established ? 


28. The Mahrdtia (2),-in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The case of 
Th | Colonel Bulkley is similar to that of Mr. Crawford in 
© case of Colonel Bulk- 


ley con with thet cr One respect only, namely, that both were almost at the 
*. Crawford, * °" close of a distinguished career when they met with 


ruin and disgrace. But here the similarity ends and 


ni 


contrast begins. The one, that is, Colonel Bulkley, is rotting in the Yerowd, 
jail, the other has gone home with an unsatisfactory verdict of “ not guilty ” 
and is likely to get a pension. Colonel Bulkley was guilty of muddling the 
regimental accounts so as not to be able to account for a large amount which 
was found wanting. The charge was no doubt a serious one, but the punish. 
ment, namely, one year’s imprisonment, is heavy. He wassentenced at the eng 
of November last and so has already undergone half the punishment. A friend 
of ours who recently visited the Yerowda jail gave us a very painful picture of 
the old man sitting gloomily in his cell. We hope his appeal to Her Imperial 
Majesty the Queen-Empress will be successful. _ 


29. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The 
treatment of the passive victims of Mr. Crawford’, 
The treatment of the self- gbuse of his official position cannot but contrast hide. 
poo a Cr gery Mu, ously with that which is being prepared for the prime 
Crawford. author of the scandal. Loss of pension was the least 
) punishment he merited; yet on this account there 
is said to be for him a strong feeling of sympathy in the Parliament, at the 
clubs and at the India Office. As personal corruption was not proved, it is 
urged that a request for Mr. Crawford’s immediate retirement would have been 
sufficient punishment, and even the indignant Mr. Baumann, M. P., has swallowed 
his vote of censure on the local Government to secure a “ compassionate ”’ allowance 
for his protégé, because, if he brought it up, “ Government will not hesitate to 
say all that can possibly be said of Mr. Crawford’s delinquencies.” All this 
is very edifying and we wish the Anglo-Indian party of race superiority all joy 
of it; but what we ask is, if corruption has not touched Mr. Crawford, whom 
has it and how can the Mamlatdars be called “ corrupt ”’ and punished as such ? 
Misdirected English opinion may point to any measure, however unjust; but 
surely the responsible Minister, the Secretary of State for India, who has the truth 
before him, ought not to be so led away. The party in India which has resented 
the Crawford trial as an insult is giving out that the relations between Lord Cross 
and Lord Reay are strained and that the latter is to be recalled. We rather 
fancy that the strain,if any, must have been caused by the unwillingness of 
the well-informed Government to carry out the ill-considered behests of the 
Secretary of State for India whose finding on Mr. Crawford’s guilt shows that he 
is halting and indecisive. All thigis painfully unsatisfactory, but it is also full 
of important and suggestive lessons to the Indian party. It can only reflect 
credit on His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government. 


380. The Chitragupta (26), in its issue of the 6th June, says :—The 
work of assessing the income-tax in a taluka being 
: ee —_ entrusted to the Mamlatdér of that tdluka, there 1s 
pg ag S great likelihood of the assessment being unfair. Al- 
though Government have provided the aggrieved parties 
with the remedy of appeal, still it usually happens that the lower court’s assess- 
ment is confirmed on appeal by the higher court and the latter do not like to 
change the decision on the ground that the former had better means of arriving 
at a correct conclusion. We think that a return for every’ quarter setting 
forth the-taxable incomes of the district and the reasons, if any, of assessment 
in particular cases being over or under the incomes assessed should be submit 
by the Mamlatdér to the Collector or to some other special officer. If what 
we suggest be done, there is every possibility of the work of assessment being 
carried on in a fair manner. _ : 


31. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issueof the 3rd June, LH oss Pe 
revision and re-adjustment we propose in the subote © 
preg vadicial Ps nate civil service means an overhauling of the whole 
‘the executive functions of service. All judicial work, civil and criminal, should, 
ee ee we think, be given to the Subordinate Judges. The 
which Subordinate Judges have to pass includes a knowledge of criminal “it 
well as civil law, and the provision now made for appointing practising pleade® 
will secure practical aquaintance with both branches of law. The Subordin’® 
Judges by their training, temperament and position will make far better mg 
trates than the present set of revenue magistrates, and the fixed locality of 
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spurts will make their courts far more convenient to the people than the present 
- magisterial courts which are itinerant for the greater part of the year. The 
Subordinate Judges being as well qualified for criminal as for civil work, it is, 
we think, a great waste of power to limit them only to one kind of work. The 
revenue Officers, on the other hand, have such a tremendous quantity of revenue © 
and other work to do that their efficiency for their special work will be greatly 
improved if they are relieved of their magisterial duties. The revenue officers 
should, we think, be entrusted with all revenue work, land revenue and other kinds 
of revenue, such as customs, a4kbari, opium, stamp, income-tax, andsoforth. In 
fact, all branches of revenue except salt and forest could, we think, be conveni- 
ently managed by the revenue officers. Further, the work of settlement of the land 
revenue, the collection of agricultural statistics, keeping survey records and all 
other work done or proposed to be done by the Agricultural Department should 
be entirely abolished. The removal of criminal work from the hands of the 
revenue officers will leave them sufficient leisure to do the work of the present 
Agricultural Department as well as any other kind of revenue work that is 
congenial to the general sphere of their duties. The Subordinate Judges may 
find their hands too full with the accession of criminal work, but a re-adjustment 
and reduction of their territorial jurisdiction will easily put them in a position of 
doing their work efficiently. To put the whole judicial work, civil and criminal, 
in the hands of the Judicial Department and the whole revenue work, excepting 
some special branches as salt and forest, in the hands of the Revenue Depart- 
ment seems to us to be the most economical arrangement. Just as the High 
Court and the District and Assistant Judges do both civil and criminal work, so 
let the Subordinate Judges do likewise. Let the revenue officers, on the other 
hand, do the work which properly belongs to them and let them be the executive 
officers having control of the police, jails and so forth. One stock objection to 
the removal of criminal powers from the hands of revenue officers is that such 
- removal will diminish their power and prestige among the people, and may 
cause difficulty in the collection of revenue. This is a mere idle supposition. | 
The officers of the salt, abk4éri, forest and other revenue departments have no 
magisterial powers, yet they have been never known to find any difficulty in the 
discharge of their duties. If any offences are committed in respect of their work, 
the offenders are prosecuted before the regular magistrates. Why should not 
land revenue officers be likewise left to prosecute the offenders in respect of their 
work before the regular magistrates? Some power of enforcing their. processes 
and orders ought of course be given them. Besides, their control over the police 
department will always make them an object of fear and awe to the people. An 
adjustment of duties on the lines indicated above will not only provide for effi- 
cient performance of the work, but will pave the way for considerable economy 
and retrenchment. In any case the reforms can be carried out without an 
additional expenditure. A few posts of Subordinate Judges will have to be 
created, but their cost will be more than made up by the savings in other direc- 
hons, for example, by the abolition of the Agricultural Department and so forth. 
If the reform is carried out on a large scale as a matter of general principle, the 
difficulty of dealing with the offending Mdmlatddrs in the Crawford case will 
be obviated. These individuals cannot make the deprivation of magisterial 
powers a grievance if all revenue officers in the presidency are uniformly deprived 
of their magisterial duties as an administrative measure. The British people, 
whose moral susceptibilities seem to have been greatly exercised by the retention 
48 magistrates of men who have themselves confessed participation 1m crime, will 
be relieved of their scruples, and Government will have eased its own conscience 
in respect of the promise of indemnity it has made if the arrangement we sug- 
gest be adopted. The measure involves an adjustment of work on gigantic pro- 
portions and will give no little trouble to satisfactorily carry it out. But itis a 
measure which, if successfully carried out, will for ever redound to the glory of 
His Excellency Lord Reay. His Lordship has throughout his career shown 
nt courage, forethought, decision of character and devotion to duty, and 
the reform of the Judicial and Revenue Departments will be fully worthy of 


Ds Loniship’s care and labour. It will be a fitting crowning piece of a re- 
r 


to bly successful career, and will particularly endear His Lordship’s memory 
the people as one “out of evil still inducing good.” 
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82, The Gujardti (77), in its’ issue of the 2nd June, writes:—A corres. 


, pondent draws the attention of the Bombay High Cour 
‘The new rales regulating in the columns of the Bombay Gazette to the hard. 
the practice and procedure of shins caused by the new rules regulating the pract; 
civil courts in the Bombay . i cs 1¢e 
Presidency disapproved. and procedure of civil courts in the presidency. There 
: is doubtless some force in what he has urged against 
the new regulations, especially when we remember that the accommodation for 
the Subordinate Judges’ courts is of the most wretched kind. But the correspon- 
dent forgets the serious inconvenience and trouble caused to many a suitor, Witness, 
and pleader by the irregular and capricious attendance of many Magistrates and 
Judges. We fail:to see why the regulations that govern the ‘ practice and 
procedure of the Bombay High Court itself should bear with any special severity 
upon the Judges in the mofussil. We are sorry there are no similar rules laid 
down to regulate the practice of the Magistrates’ courts. It is well-known that 
a Magistrate in the Thana District usually takes up his criminal work at five 
or six in the evening and calls for applications and complaints:at eight or nine 
at night, thus causing the greatest inconvenience to all the parties concerned. 
For a similar offence a Native Deputy Magistrate of Bengal was severely 
punished by the Government. But in the Thana District the complaint is of 
long standing, and yet neither the Government nor the High Court have ‘redregs- 
ed a very intolerable grievance of the legal profession and of those who have 
unfortunately to resort to courts for obtaining relief. 


33. The Kalpataru (36), in its issue of the 2nd June,-says :—The sentence 
| : of eighteen months’ imprisonment passed on a boy 
P ee ofthe sentence for theft by the District Magistrate of Sholdpur, 

sal gays lly agora Mr. Candy, is something quite startling. The value 
the District Magistrate of Of the property stolen amounts to annas three or four. 
Sholapur. According to law the Judge cannot sentence an offend- — 

er on this charge to a punishment of imprisonment for 
more than three months. On what grounds, then, has Mr. Candy passed this 
unheard of sentence? We wish that the higher authorities will call for the 


papers in this case. 


34. The Yajddn Parast (141), in its issue of the 2nd June, approves of 

the rumoured appointment of Khan Bahadur Phiroze 

Rumoured appointment of Hoshang Dastur, City Magistrate, Ahmedabad, to 

Khan Bahadur Phiroze Ho- act for Mr. Ryan, 2nd Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
shang Dastur as an Acting é 

Presidency Magistrate, Bom- who Is about to take leave, and says that the Khan 

bay, approved. Bahadur has by his cleverness, propriety, patience and 

impartiality earned the good opinion of the Govern- 

ment and the public and that the appointment of two Native gentlemen 

as Acting Presidency Magistrates, Bombay, when there is no Native on the local 

magisterial bench after the retirement of Mr. Dosdbhai Famji from it: is some- 

what satisfactory. [The Ahmedabad papers also speak in high terms about 

Khin Bahddur Phiroze Hoshang Dastur, and ‘express satisfaction at his 


rumoured promotion to the post of an Acting Presidency Magistrate, Bombay.| 


35. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The Gov- 
si ernment have decided upon the abolition of the office 
tae =e Bees — of Coroner of Bombay. Retrenchment in all depart- 
acu ad ° y us mentsof the administration is a financial necessity, 
but in the very desirable rage for economy, great care 
should be taken that it is not effected at the sacrifice of efficiency. Had the office 
of Coroner been only a time-honoured institution and nothing else, we should not 
have been sorry to see it abolished. But we fully concur in the very strong case 
which the Times of India has made out in favour of its retention. The sum of four . 
or five thousand rupees a year that might be saved in consequence of this doubt- 
ful economy is by no means a heavy price to be paid for the sake of the rer 
safety and security. If the police were to perform, as has been contemplate?, — 
the duties of the Coroner, there would be cases in which they would sit 
judgment on their own work. The Coroner is often a sort of check Pg nit 
police, and in the investigation of casesin which persons have met with 
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deaths from accidents or violence, he is a very useful intermediary between the 
magistracy and the police. The withdrawal of the preliminary investigation by 
a competent authority might even defeat, in some instances, the ends of: justice. 
We fully maintain the necessity of the office. But if the Government con- 
gider it more ornamental than useful, it would have been a graceful act on 
their part to have waited till the retirement of the present incumbent. Dr. Blane 
has been performing the duties of his office to the entire satisfaction of the police 
and the public. His ability and his wonderful energy exhibit themselves here 
as in all other spheres of his activity. We feel, therefore, that in abolishi 
the Coronership the Government are not doing away with an useful institution, 
but also doing injustice to an officer who has served them long and zealously 


in that office. [Several other papers also express disapproval of the rumoured 
abolition of the office of Coroner of Beeabey.] : 


$6. With reference to the report that the office of the Coroner. of 
Bombay is to be soon abolished, the Bombay Samdchér (91), in its issue of the 
8rd June, says :—It is true that at present the Coroner’s enquiry is not eon- 
ducted satisfactorily, but the abolition of the office is not the remedy for the 
removal of the defects thereof. Some salutary changes must be made to 
- make the Coroner’s investigation satisfactory. “The proposed transfer of the 
Coroner’s work to the sg would give rise to much dissatisfaction among the 
public as well as the police. It is the duty of the police to produce evidence before 
the Coroner re vation a sudden or suspicious death, and the former be- 
coming a judge or pronouncing an opinion on that enquiry can never satis- 
factorily serve the ends of justice. Moreover, the public will distrust such . 
anenquiry as this. Itis gratifying that the Commissioner of Police is said to be 
against the proposal for the transfer of the Coronership to his department. The 
public ought to protest against the proposed measure. [A correspondent of 
the Jame Jamshed (108) of the same date also disapproves of the proposed 
abolition, observing that on principle it would be wrong to entrust the Coroner’s 
work to the police which are required to collect and produce the necessary 
evidence before him, and that the transfer would not be beneficial as 
regards financial considerations, while the enquiry made by the police will not 
prove satisfactory to the public. The Jdme Jamshed of the 5th June says 
that if Government are, in spite of the protest’ of the public, determined to 
efiect a retrenchment in this direction, the Coroner’s department had better 
be transferred to the Municipality, Government paying one-third of the cost 


of maintenance, since thé proposed transfer of the work to the police would 
cost that amount. | _ S sehes 


31. The Kathidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—Goy- 
ernment have issued ‘a resolution strictly forbidding 
Bh Bombay Government heads of departments from employing Government 
of a oe servants such as pattewdllds, &c., in any. private 
ing peons in any ms i capacity under any circumstance. This order is 
capacity approved. robably the outcome of the questionable and repre- 
aie practice of openly dealing patiewdllds in 
charge of children. ‘The order is very wholesome, but it remains to be- seen 
| how far it is carried out. This abundantly shows that nothing escapes the 
vigilant eye of His Excelle y Lord Reay. [The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of 
the 7th June, also expresses satisfaction with the resolution in question. The 
Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 5th June, also approves of the order 
which, it says, will relieve the peons from unpleasant positions in which the 
- om placed, and expresses a hope that the order will be strictly carried 


38. The Satya Vritt (147), in its issue of the 29th May, says that it 
Renicured is rumoured that a private servant of the Mémlatdér 


mined by a priv netion of Gadag in the Dhérwér District has raised some 
Of the Minilatdae of a subscription from the merchants thereof, and requests 
district Dé 5 the Mé ddr - lire into the matte 

drwér. the Mamlatddr to enquire into the matter. 
Con 276—6 | 
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Part I1.— Legislation. 


89. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 6th June, writes :—One 
of the proposed amendments of the Indian factory 
law is the introduction of four close~holidays eye 

- month. The proposal has not the approval of the 
Indian Government on the ground that the mill-hands already enjoy some six 
holidays in a year and to allow them any more will simply be ruinous both {o 
the mill-hands and the mill-owners. A correspondent, evidently a mill-owner, in 
the columns of the Bombay Gazette, shows that even with four close holidays the 
mill-hands will not hesitate to stay away either owing to sickness or for private 
convenience, thus proving the unsuitability of the proposed amendment. The 
proposed change will therefore entail loss both on the mill-owners and their 
operatives. [‘ Factory Act’ writes to the Rdst Goftdr (82) of the 2nd June 
to say that many sensible mill-hands are anxious to have four holidays every 
month for the benefit of their health and that thousands of poor mill-hands wil] 
feel obliged to Government if they were to make the closing of mills on four 
days every month compulsory by law. | 


40. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—Although a 
fair case was made out in favour of legislation in the 
The Merchandise Marks Act qirection of making false marking on mercantile Po0ds 
and the use of paper labels on é, 
selteln tien uf ath. penal, yet we hear loud complaints of the way in 
which the law is administered by the customs officers. 
We learn that certain consignments of paper have been detained at the customs 
' office on the ground that they bore false marks. It has been the custom of the 
Ee manufacturers of Europe to mark the weights on reams from 2 to 8 lbs. 
igher than the net weight. Moreover, in the case of foolscap and other papers 
the labels bore the names of the importing firms. This, we learn, has been ob- 
jected to. Technically the customs authorities are correct, but as it is but a 
few months since this new Act came into operation we think discretion ought 
to be used in seeing that no unnecessary hardship results from their action. The 
— of the law must first become known to the European manufacturers. 
ufficient time must be allowed them to introduce the system of correct marking. - 
Orders which were sent before the law came into operation ought to be treated 
with indulgence. On the whole, the Act should be so administered as to avoid 
any unnecessary hardship or loss. In one case a European firm of Bombay 1s 
said to have lost a good deal by the order of ‘the customs officers to destroy the 
name of the firm burnt into the enamel of certain machines which they had 
ordered. The machines have been spoiled by the process of filing off. the names 
onthem. This is surely going too far. The Act was not intended to be 9 
oppressive. In this particular instance the firm was a very respectable one, which 
could never think of deceiving the public as to the manufacture of the articles. 
The authorities ought to look to this. 


41. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 8th June, approves of 

ii Nii Ria the substance of the \Leper Bill published in one of 
aiid BB a the local English dailies. The Jdme Jamshed (108), in 

| its issue of the same date observes, that lepers are 
not criminals and the police ought not to be vested with authority to arrest an 
deport them, that municipal authorities should be charged with the duty of 
inducing the unfortunate beings to go and reside in®a retreat provided for them, 
that if such retreats are supplied with proper conveniences and comforts the 
lepers will not fail to go there of their own accord, that the leper retreats should 
be liberally maintained by the Government, the municipalities and:the charitable 
public, and that though the Bill is on the whole unobjectionable it should 
published in its entirety and suggestions should -be invited from the public. 6 
Akhbdre Soddgar (87) of the same date also approves of the Bill, suggesting tha? 
it should contain a provision for compelling well-to-do lepers who cannot 
forced to go to the public leper retreats to live in*retirement in out-of-the-way 
quarters in order that they may not mix with the people, and that enqun’ 
should be made of various medical practitioners as to the most beneficial treatmen 
of this incurable disease. 


‘The proposed amendments 
in the Indian Factory Act. 
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49. In noticing the report of the Select Committee on the Bill to consoli- 
| _ date the law relating to salt and salt-revenue through- 
out the presidency of Bombay, the Jume Jamshed 
(108), in its issue of the 8th June, says :—The Select: 
| Committee’s report is not satisfactory, no important. 
changes of any kind being suggested in the Bill. The reasons given for not 
complying with the prayer of the owners of salt-works, who object to the pro- 
visions of the Bill investing officers of the Salt Department with certain powers 
of control over the management of salt-works as involving an unnecessary. 
degree of interference, are really very strange. The Committee took precaution 
to consult the Commissioner of Salt, but no steps appear to have been taken to 
obtain detailed grounds of the complaint made by the petitioners. The Bill will 
shortly be read a second time in the Legislative Council and then it will be the 
roper time to advance the grounds for its modification, and it is to be hoped 
that the Native members of the Council will try to shorn the measure of its 
stings. 


Select Committee's report 
on the Bombay Salt Act 
Amendment Bill. 


PART ITI.— Education. 


43. The Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—We learn 
| with surprise that the Berar Directorship, the only 
Appointment of Mr. Arthur ie prize open to the natives of the country in the — 
Barrett as Acting Director of G ee ; 
dite Lestrection, Borde. overnment service and hitherto looked upon as their 
peculiar one, will be given to Professor Arthur Barrett _ 
during the absence of Réo Bahddur Shriram Bhikaji Jathdr on leave. We are 
sorry to see that the Government is thus going to set aside the superior claims 
of Mr. Vishnu Moreshwar Mahdjani, who both as a Head Master and an 
‘Inspector of Schvols has given entire satisfaction to his superiors. Mr. Mahdajani 
has the necessary qualities in him to make the most efficient head of the Edu- 
cational Department in Berar and after Mr. Jathér! Mr. Mahédjani ought to 
get the place. We cannot say how Government will dispose of the post 
when it becomes permanently vacant ; but the present appointment, though an 
acting one, does not augur well for the future. We have, therefore, thought it 
our duty to protest in time and we hope our contemporaries will do the same. 
We have nothing to say against Mr. Barrett personally. He is known to be a 
conscientious officer and a hard worker. But we object to his appointment on — 
principle. One by one the Government means to deprive the Native commu- 
nity of those prizes which console it in a small degree for the disadvantages 
attendant upon the Civil Service Examination and other similar evils. 


44. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 3rd June, writes :—We empha- 
tically endorse the protest which the Mahrdtta makes against the contemplated 
appointment of Mr. Arthur Barrett to the Directorship of Public Instruction, 
Berir, during the absence of Mr. Jathér. The appointment in question can be 
made only by perpetrating a grievous injustice to Mr. Mahajani, whose vastly 
superior claims for the place we do not know how Government can venture. to | 
set aside. Mr. Mahdjani is a man of very wide culture, and his organising and 
administrative powers are undoubted. He is one of the very best men turned 
out by our University, and his services both as a Head Master and an Inspector 
have been exceptionally eminent. He, moreover, belongs to the Berér Educa- 
tional Department, whereas Mr. Barrett is an outsider. There is thus absolutely 
ho Justification for so flagrant a disregard of Mr. Mahajani’s claims, and we 
hope with the Mahrdtta that the whole Native press will, with one voice, 
- Protest in time” against this gross injustice to one of our worthiest men, an 
injustice that also involves a great injury'to Native: interests. [The Yajddn 

arast (141), in its issue of the 2nd June, however, approves of the nomination 

of Mr. Arthur Barrett as Acting Director of Public Instruction, Berdr, congra- 

tes him on the appointment, and remarks that his long services have been 
duly recognised by the bestowal of this post on him.] 
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Part IV.—Ratlways. ay? 
45, “F” writes to the Kaiser-é-Hind (111) of the 2nd June to say that in. 


justice has been done to Mr. M. M. Murzbén, Assistant. 
Alleged attempt on the part District Traffic Superintendent, N.-W. Railway, who 
of se - rg ore was recently served with a notice to quit the services 
Hailway Traffic Department. ‘“E” says that he himself had to decline accepting the ap. 
pointment of a probationer in the State Railway Traffic 
Department kindly offered him about a year and a half ago by Sir'T. C. Hope 
then a member of the Viceregal Council, on his being assured by Mr. Murzbép, 
that he would have to leave the service out of sheer disappointment caused } 
the harassment of envious Europeans, and that another young Parsi gentleman 
who was learning the work in the department had also to leave it for the same 
reason, and remarks that these two cases show that Europeans wish to monopo. 
lize appointments in the State Railway Department, and that unless the Supreme 
Government interfere the Europeans are sure to succeed in their aim. 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


46. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—}t 
: isa pity the charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary at 
The closing of the Eye and QGirgaon, Bombay, has had to be closed. The need 
on Infirmary at Girgaon, for the institution has been demonstrated by the la 
ombay, and the Bombay T5e 
Municipality. number of people of all classes—Europeans and 
| Natives of all castes and creeds—resorting to it for 
relief ; even the lower animals have derived benefit from its ministrations, as 
some twenty of them were treated for ailments. Government are willing to give 
a piece of land and Sir Dinsh4h Maéanekji Petit money for a building, but the 
former would not maintain the infirmary which they consider falls properly 
within municipal objects, and the Municipal Corporation decline to meet the 
expenses, It is, we repeat, a pity that such should be the case and that a useful 
and much-needed institution should be given up altogether. Rather than do 
that, would it not be better to maintain it and to supplement its means by charging 
a small fee to the patients? We feel sure even that would be a boon to the 
sufferers, especially when the infirmary is centrically placed. The local medical 
profession, too, will find in it a field for the cultivation of a speciality, and we 
would invite the promoters and leading supporters of the ,institution to try the 
fee-system for, say, six months and, if it succeeds, to move Government and the 
municipality once more to make it a permanent institution. [A few other papers 
also regret the closing of the institution in question. | 


47. The Gujardt Darpan (75), inits issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The 
Praja Hit Vardhak Sabha of Surat is to be con- 
Extension of franchise eratulated upon the success it has achieved In secur: 
obtained for Surat by the ing for the city an extended franchise. A Government 
Praja Hit Mi wager Sabha yesolution has granted the right of voting to owners 
gs be “ vat nice of property worth Rs. 2,000 within the municipal 
the Bombay Presidency. limits, in response to a memorial which the Sabha had 
sent in September last.. We hope such a right will 
gradually be extended to other towns of the Northern Division. Municipal 
revenue in these towns is generally raised by indirect taxation, So in order 
that the number of voters be not very small and inappreciable by allowing 
only those who pay municipal rates the right of voting, it is urgently necessary 
that some other qualification besides this be required. And what can be mor 
suitable to all conditions of the people than a property qualification? It should 
therefore be extended to all these towns, whether large or small. 


48. With reference to the letter addressed by Dr. J. Pollen, late president 
7 of the local board, to the local fund committees a 

Local fand committees of Ratndgiri, complajning. of roads being negl U 
the Ratnégiri Districtand Dr. Gharmashdélas being left unrepaired, wells bels | 
hen dee president of the allowed to remain uncleaned and of some other matters, 


the Bombay Samdchér (91), in its issue of the 6th 
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June, says :—It has been hitherto found that the presidents of local boards, who 
are mostly Government officials, are generally most anxious to execute expensive 
works, and it is desirable that their anxiety should be kept within reasonable check. 
Wherever the members of local fund committees have been able to do this they 
have been accused of indiscretion and of indifference to their legitimate: duties, 
while, on the other hand, the committees that permitted the presidents to do as 
they liked have earned praise from the authorities for having discharged their 
duties properly, but have given cause to the rate-payers to make severé com- 

laints against them. Dr. Pollen’s remarks may all be true and may have been 
meant in good part, but before pronouncing an opinion on them it is desirable to 
see what explanation the local fund committees and the rate-payers have to give 
on the subject, and they should hasten to place it before the public. [The Jame 
Jamshed (108), in its issue of the same date, says:—Dr. Pollen’s strictures are 
meant in good part. Similar complaints have been received from several other 
districts and it is desirable that no cause for making them should henceforth 
be given. The political progress of the Natives mainly depends upon the success 
they may achieve in local self-government, and it is the duty of the political 
associations of the country to keep a strict supervision over the work of municipal 
corporations and local fund committees, making them useful suggestions from 
time to time. It is highly desirable that the assertion of the opponents of local 
self-covernment in India that the Asiatics are instinctively averse to governing 
themselves, which the Marquis of Dufferin has recently tried to confirm, should 
not be allowed to be accepted as a trait of the Indian character. | 


49. The Svadesh Bandhu (136) of Mahudha, in its issue of the 5th June, 


ee disapproves of the petition sent to Government by some 
Becton -Mahudhe Of the people of Mahudha against the introduction of 
iid si a@ municipal board in that town, and says that it -is 
highly necessary that a municipality should be formed in the town, and that this 
necessity will be easily seen if a Government officer were to visit it. 


Part Vi.—Native States. 


50. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :—The 
i. Indian public was under an impression that the 

The administrative arrange- Kashmir affairs had been satisfactorily settled once 
ments in the Kashmir State f lL. But + a8 tian 4 t to : 
disapproved. or all. But recent information does not seem to coun 
un tenance the impression. The so-called boon of having 

a Council of Native members turns out to be-a mere machinery which the 
British Resident is to handle in a way most advantageous to the paramount 
power. We think the proposals of the Maharaja were every way just and 
reasonable when he wanted to be given a Council invested with full powers in 
which one of his two brothers should be the president and also an Englishman 
hominated by the Government to act as a councillor to watch British in- 
erests. The Government in opposition to such proposals has given a Council of 
live members, all Natives, nominated by it, to act under the British Resident, 
which practically means that the Resident is'to be the sole ruler of the 
much-coveted territories. Russian fears have always troubled our English 
rulers like a nightmare, and every step that they take, either conciliatory or of- 
fensive, defensive or agerandising, confirms our opinion of their fear. However 
800d it might be from a point of political sagacity of olden days, in the present 
ys of enlightened statesmanship the course taken by Government cannot 
be considered honourable to the high prestige of the British Lion. FElowever back- 
ward the different rulers in Asia may be in managing their States, it can never be 
nourable to the British Government to follow a course in Asia which the 
ome Government cannot follow on the Continent in a similar case without 
ame and severe opposition. If a man of the position of Sir T. Médhav Rado had 
Q appointed t6 conduct the affairs, as was done in the case of Baroda, 
pi think the Government would have conferred a real boon on Kashmir. 
Pris of regency have rarely been found successful in Native States. 
ower being divided among the members and they doing everything at the 
CK of the little finger of the British Resident whose nominees they generally 


yme council is unable to make a firm stand against encroachments upon 
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— its rights. But the Kashmir Council does not possess even a shadow of 
power. The councillors will have to act at the wire-pulling of the Resident 
as in a puppet-show. 


51. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes .— 
Nothing can be more gratifying than the arra 
The grant of an annuity by ment made by the Maharaja of Mysore for the 
the Mysore Government to grant of an annuity of £180 to the family of the late 
the family of the late Major Mite i Bell ho dor his life a; 
Evans Bell approved. ajor vans © » Who during 5 © : did much 
for Mysore particularly and for the Indian people 
generally. Mr. R. Knight, the late Colonel Osborn, and the late Major Evans 
Bell were the trio of whom only one now remains who took a living and abiding 
interest in the welfare of this country—a fact which is borne witness to in the 
columns of newspapers, Parliamentary blue-books and a number of pamphlets 
independently written. Every year a number of Anglo-Indians, after maki 
their competence, retire to the mild climate of England, but how many of them, 
we should like to know, have spent their leisure hours in returning the debt of 
gratitude to the country, but for the milk and honey of which they would 
never have attained the present comfortable position? It is to such who have 
heartily laboured for us and often not in vain that our people ought to be 
prepared to extend their hand of fellowship when they are in distress, and we are 
extremely glad that His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has set the example in 
a fitting manner. Our princes may spend laékhs and krors in festivities and enter- 
_ tainments to cold-weather Parliamentary tourists, but nothing will come with 
such good grace as the provision in question. | 


52. The Kathtvawdr Times (81), in its issue of the 5th June, writes:—The an- 
| : nouncement of the appointment of Mr. Dosdbhai Framiji, 
a appointment of Mr. ©.§. I., as Diwdn of Jémnagar, will meet with general 
os4bhai Framji as Diwan of 
Jémnagar approved. approval. The selection of such an excellent and ex- 
perienced officer of unblemished character itself shows 
that Government have at heart the welfare of His Highness the Jam and his 
State. Mr. Dosdbhai has held many responsible positions in Bombay and has 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Government and the public. -Under him the 
Jdémnagar State will well develope both in resources and in prosperity, and as 
he is a strong man he will not experience much opposition from the khatpats 
people. To enable him to administer the State efficiently he will have to exorcise 
many of the evil spirits, and to keep the surrounding atmosphere as pure as 
possible. It is to be hoped that the J4m Saheb, for his own sake and for the sake 
of his subjects, will not offer the least resistance to Mr. Dosdbhai in carrying out 
administrative reforms, for it is not often that one gets hold of an honest, 
straightforward and an able Diwin. The subjects of the Raja Saheb of Dhran- 
po have not yet forgotten the loss the State has sustained by the disconnection 
rom it of Mr. Kuvarji Koydji, itsex-Diwin. Under Mr. Dosdbhdi Jamnagar 
should yield a revenue to a greater extent than hitherto. .We wish Mr. Dosibhai 
success in his new career and prosperity to the Jim Sdéheb and the Jamnagar 
State. With Mr. Lely as Political Agent, Mr. Dosibh4i may rest assured that 
he will not experience much difficulty. [Several other papers also approve of 
the appointment in question. ] | 


53. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the ard 
; June, says :—I was surprised to find Vazir Raghav Bhai 
Vazir Raghav Bhéi accused raised in connection with the administration of the 
of mismanagement m the p 7) fact, is that 
Jamnagar State. Jdémnagar State, butit is all untrue. The fact 1s 
for a long time past Réghav Bhai has been the cause 
of the mismanagement prevailing in this State, and: his connection with it - 
been highly disapproved. Itis to be hoped that the evil will be removed by 
Mr. Dos4bh4i Frémji Kardéka, the new Diwan, who will haye to keep a sha"? 
watch on Raghav Bhdi’s doings. , 


54. The Poona Vaibhav (48), in its issue of the 2nd June, publishes . - 
| tribution in which the following suggestions are the 
Suggestions for the improve- to Hi S Hi ehness the Chief | of the Sanghi State for 


t of the Sangli State. | 
pene oe ee oe improvement of his administration :—(1) A2 er the 


officer of probity and experience should be appointed to supervise the work 


> 


tty officers in charge of divisions. (2) Mémlatdars, Munsifs, Faujdirs, Inspectors 
Pd other officers of the State should be selected from amongst educated men. 
They should know the language of the district and possess certificates of such 
knowledge. (3) In every court of justice there should be a clever interpreter. 
(4) The faults of officers should be investigated departmentally. (5) The head 
of the office should be consulted in all matters of promotion, degradation, punish- 
ment and dismissal of officers under him. (6) The Karbhéri or the chief minis- 
‘terial officer’ of the State should always see whether the salaries of the servants 
of the State are properly disbursed, whether in criminal cases justice is properly 

‘yen, whether district officerson tours behave well, whether the clerks and 
peons of such district officers buy things and pay for them, and whether 
clerks in the civil courts abstain from keeping any connection with suitors and 
such other matters. (8) In giving promotion, seniority and ability should be 
the tests. . 


55. The Phentzr (8), in its issue of the 1st June, writes :—Further parti- 

- culars about the death of one Ahmedali Khan at Lus 

Particulars of the deathof Beyla show that the case is one of a cruel and brutal 
re ak 10 gt = murder which Government cannot allow to pass un- 
oss oa mon aa 5 ong y ©" noticed. Ahmedali Khin was a native of Peshdwar 
1s | 3 and a British subject. His family settled’ in Kardchi 
about 40 years ago. At the time of his death Ahmedali was about 28 years 
old, and preparations for his marriage were going on. He began to have 
dealings with the late Jém Mir Khan about 7 years ago. On the death of. 
the old Jam, Ahmedali proceeded to Quetta where the present Jam was living 
asa State prisoner, and supplied him with goods and cash to enable him to 
proceed to Lus Beyla in a manner befitting his new position. Since then 
Ahmedali used to come and go between Kardchi and Lus Beyla, and supplied 
the Jém with goods of all kinds. At the time the Jdém was wounded by his 
servant, a man employed at Quetta some years ago, Ahmedali Khan was 
at Lus Beyla and was arrested on suspicion of being an agent of the Jdém’s 
enemies and having excited the Jam’s servant to make a murderous attempt 
upon his master. or nearly ten days Ahmedali remained in confinement. .By 
this time the Jim’s son came down from Lahore, and learning that Ahmedali was 
under arrest sent for him in the J4m’s presence and asked him to confess what 
he knew. Ahmedali replied that he knew nothing and that he had no interest 
in any attempt on the Jdm’s life, because his interest clearly was that the Jim 
should live and continue to have dealings with him. He was a mere trader 
and knew nothing of the intrigues at Lus Beyla or elsewhere. Hereupon either 
the Jam or his son ordered that Ahmedali should be soundly thrashed and 
brought up again before the Jém to confess what he knew of the plot to assas- 
inate him. Ahmedali was accordingly removed and was severely beaten 
by anumber of the Jém’s men. He was tied down with pieces of wood and 
laid flat on his face on the ground, and beaten with sticks till he was covered 
with blood, and his flesh was crushed and mangled all over his body. "When he 
was brought to the Jém he was almost dying and was asked again to confess. 
He repeated that he had nothing to confess since he knew nothing. Orders were 
then passed that he should be beaten the next day before the Jim. But the 
unfortunate man died the same day. The man who had actually made the 
attempt on the Jam’s life was safe from his vengeance, since the Government, 
on hearing of the affair, had at once telegraphed to Rai Bahadur Heturam, C.LE., 
o proceed to Lus Beyla and to make a personal inquiry into the matter. Rdi 
ur Heturém has now returned from Lus Beyla. Habibulls the man who 

ey the attempt on the Jém’s life, has accompanied Mr. He urdm. It is pro- 
_ that Habibulla will be dealt with according to British law and will not be 
his to the tender mercies of the Jém. Ahmedali had his books, a portion of 
a Property, some horses and camels at Lus Beyla at the time he was arrested, 
2 all these are now in the J 4m’s possession. The Jam is also indebted to the 
ered man. When these matters are brought to the notice of Government 
th PS will no doubt be taken to restore Ahmedali’s property to his heirs. During 
le short, period Jam Ali Khan has been on the gddi he has managed to make 


very unpopular, and his subjects would be greatly relieved if he could 
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be removed once more to Quetta. ‘ Sir Robert Sandeman, if he had been at. the 
Beluchistan Agency now, would probably have felt sorry that he ever took part. 
in placing the present Jém on the gddbo. 


56. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 4th June, says that it hag 
received a strong complaint against the private conduct 
Complaint against His of His Highness the Thakor of Péliténa, that on the 
anaes ra Thakor of whole he is quite unfit as a ruler, that he is surrounded 
idan pooling his State. DY some selfish Memons and other evil men, and 
| that it is likely that the State will be ruined at no 
distant date. The paper then refers to the petition made by one Lédu woman 
to the Prant officer against the arrest and harassment of her son Koli Gagudiyg 
alias Jodhémaédan without cause by the Darbar officials, and observes that the 
cause of this arrest is that the Koli is a subject of Prince Sdmatsingh, that it is 
unjust to thus harass subjectg, that the subjects are much oppressed by the 
State officials, have no justice and the State is heing plundered, and that itis 
desirable that the Government should not allow such a state of things to cop. 
tinue any longer. 


57, The same newspaper complains of the Mahomedans in Prabhas Pitan 
harassing the Hindus there by openly throwing flesh 
Annoyance caused to the and fishing in the holy places of the latter, refers to a 


Hindus in Prabhés Patan by ° ‘ 
the Mahomedans there and a recent case in which some Mahomedans were sent to 


to the authorities of Jol and fined by the Junigad State for slaughter 

repay tate. sheep and a he-buffalo near the city gates in Pitan 

and to an unsuccessful attempt made by some Maho. 
medans to slaughter a cow on the Hindu Akhddi Punam holiday last year (23rd 
July 1888), and regrets that the Jundgad authorities should, not have yet done 
anything in the matter of the petition made to them by the Hindus of Prabhds 
Patan on the 26th July last complaining of their harassment by the Mahomedans, 
The paper advises Mr. Haridds Vihdarid4s, Diwan of Jundgad, to speedily attend 
to the matter, as neglect would very likely lead to a breach of the public peace, 
and requests the British Government and the Jundgad State to have the com- 
plaint speedily remedied. | 


58. A correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Times (81), signing himself ‘ Justice,’ 

iin dens tn ie a in its issue of the 5th June, writes :—I am surprised 
init  — * to see that up to this time no criminal action has been 
taken against those who are concerned in the Gir 
fraud in the Jundgad State, and am much more surprised to see that the Gir 
Superintendent, Makbulmiya, who is said to have been at the head of the affair, 
has been granted in the beginning of the last month a jdghir of four sdnties (250 
bigds) of land in inim. Indém for what? What services has he done to the 
State? As far as my knowledge goes, he has done no service at all; but, on 
the contrary, the State has sustained great loss during his tenure of office. As 
Gir Superintendent, Makbulmiya is simply a personal attendant of Vazir Shaik 
Bavdinbhdi. Perhaps the Vazir Saheb may have been pleased with his jokes 
and thus instead of bringing charges of Gir fraud against him may have granted 
him free land of the State in indm. Except this no other reason can be assigned 
for this. I wonder how this has been allowed under the administration of an 
able Diwan like Mr. Haridis Vehdridds. I have confidence that the Diwan 
will take steps in the matter to bring the offenders.to justice, and will not 
allow the State’s landed property to be given away insuch a scandalous way- 
This instance will give an idea to the public, the Political Agent, and the Gov- 
ernment as to how persons in Native States manage to receive jdghirs in inim 
and for what meritorious services. 


59. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 4th June, complains of one 

Mr. Devshankar having been prohibited from pract- 

Petition of the people of sing as Mukhtydr in criminal cases with a view to take 

gg in Jhilavad against yevenge upon his father Mr. Jekrishna Bhénji Dave 

r, Manildél Keshavlal, the : ! 7 rt in 9 

Thénadér, and a request to Of Wadhwan, who had exposed and taken part | of 
the Bombay Government to petition against Mr. Manildl Keshavlal, Thanadar 
enquire into it. Bhoika in Jhaldévadd, and says that the petition, 10 whic 


the Thénadér is charged by the people of Bhoike with 
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having committed an offence under Sections 162, 211, 219, 342, 384, 409, 417, 
496 and 466 of the Indian Penal Code has not been enquired into. What can 
be, observes the paper, the reason for stopping the enquiry into this petition ? 
May not this officer be an instrument in the hands of the Political Agent ? 
May not the connection between them be like that of Hanmantrio and Mr. 
Arthur Crawford? If Government were to make an enquiry the real cause 
would be known. The paper strongly complains of the injustice done to Mr. 
Devshankar, asks whether this is British justice, and remarks that such conduct 
on the part of Government officers creates distrust and disaffection among the 


ple and that the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay ought to enquire 
into the matter. 


60. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 2nd June, writes :-— 


On the 18th ultimo two Khojds, whilst proceeding 

Plander Fn Valet, {rom Vagadar (Kotharia State) to Chhibhada (Rajkot 

Chhibhada . State), were plundered in broad daylight at about one 

or two o’clock in the afternoon, and deprived of 

Rs. 1,700 in cash. There was a dispute between the States Khirasra, Rajkot 
and Vigodar as to in whose limits the plunder occurred. 


GOVIND B. LAGHA'TR’, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
15th June 1889. 
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Administration of the Bombay Presidency : 
Illness of His Excellency Lord Reay ‘a 
The rumoured recall of His Secslente Lord Reay ond ‘ih displea- 
sure it will create in the Bombay Presidency against the Home 
Government eee eee 
The rumoured recall of His Excellency Lord Reay commented. upon : 
The Indian Spectator Ae 
The Sudharak ... 
The rumoured recall of His Excellency Lord Reay and its alle ged 
reason 
The rumoured tension between Lord Cross and His Bxeellenoy Lord 
Reay considered improbable 
Afghan pensioners in India; The—~and their burden on the Indian 
treasury... 
Appointments : Rumoured appoint ment of Khén BahSdur Phiroze 
Hoshang Dastur as an Acting Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, ap- 
roved . 
neilae of the freedom of: the city of London on the “Marquis of 
Dafferin: The — and his — at the banquet in the Mansion House 
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Commander-in-Chief, Bombay : Prolongation of His Royal Highness the 
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The Indian Spectator — 
The Subodh Patrika 
The Bombay Government and the Mémlatdérs concerned in the 
Crawford case : 
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The Dnyan Prakash 
The Gujarat Mitra 
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The Mahratia ... 
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Famine in Ganjam: His Excellency Lord Connemara’s visit to the famine- 
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India Office: Necessity for a thorough overhauling of the — 
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The Native Opinion ae is ‘se 
The Phemax ... — ae eee 
Jails : 
The miseries of prisoners in Indian — and a request to the Indan 
National Congress to take up the subject i. 
Treatment of convicts in British Indian — and the complaint of the 
convicts in the central jail at Baroda . sie 
Judicial matters : 
Disapproval of the eer oa of 18 months’ imprisonment passed on a 
boy for theft by the District Magistrate of Sholépur 
é new rules regulating the practice and procedure of civil courts 
in the Bombay Presidency disapproved eee 
Obituary notice: The death of Mr. John Slagg, M. P.. regretted a 
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Public Service : The Bombay Government resolution prohibiting heads 
of departments from se peons in any private ee 
approved 

Salaries and pensions of ‘Buropeans : The payment of all the — recom. 
mended to be made in silver 

Separation of judicial and executive functions ‘of Government officers : 
The urgent necessity for the — 
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Bombay Salt Act Amendment Bill: The Select wsuenmnert 8 report on 
the— ... 

Indian Factory Act: The ‘proposed amendments in the — ... 

Leper Bill : The — approved with certain reservations 
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The appointment. of Mr. Arthur Barrett as Acting Director of Public 
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The appointment of Mr. Dosdbhai Frénji as Diwdn of —approved . 
Vazir Raghav Bhai accused of mismanagement in the— State __... 
Jhélavad : Petition of the people of Bhoika in—against Mr. Manilél 


Keshavlal, the Thanadar, and a ane to the o ene one 
to enquire into it 


Jundgad : 


Annoyance caused to the Hindus in Prabhds Pétan by the Maho- 
medans there and a request to the authorities of the —State . 
The Gir fraud in the—State ... 
Kashmir: The administrative arrangements in the — State disapproved . 
none: eae in broad daylight on the way from Vagadar to 
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Lus Beyla: Particulars of the death of Ahmedali Khén at — and his 
ill-treatment by His Highness the Jém 


Mysore: The grant of an annuity by the — Government to the family of 
the late Major Evans Bell 


P4liténa: Complaint against His Highness the Thékor of — and the mis- 
management prevailing in his State : aa - 


_ Sangli: Suggestions for the improvement of the — State 
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er 


it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 
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Parr I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Mahrdita (2), in its issue of the 9th June, writes:—The India 

a Council costs this country a large sum of money. 
It is therefore very gladsome news that Sir John Gorst 
intends shortly to introduce a Bill for the reform of 
the said Council. Sir. John means to reduce. the number of members. This 
would mean some saving to this poor country. But we should suggest that 
opportunity should be taken when this question of reform is on the ¢apis to 
request the Secretary of State for India to make provision for the appoint- 
ment of two or three Native members to represent this country in the Council 
which is the final authority in regard to all matters relating to it. The principle 
of appointing Native ‘members to represent the various provinces in the 
Viceregal Council has been recognized. It is therefore not unreasonable to 
ask for an extended application of this principle, and we call upon our con- 
temporaries to consider this subject fully and press upon the Secretary of State’s 
attention our claim to.be represented at least by way of nomination in the 
India Council. = > | 


The proposed reforms: in 
the India Council. 


2. The same newspaper writes :—Sir John Gorst is to be congratulated 
ee on the determined front which he has maintained on 
Sir John Gorst’s action in the much vexed’ question of the ‘grievances of the 
the matter of the grievances yneovenanted civil service of India. The fall in the 
of the uncovenanted civil oe of th ha Anat d d : 
service approved. value of the rupee has no doubt caused and causes an 
) appreciable loss to these gentlemen, and in this sense 
they have just cause of complaint. But so has India too. India is suffering 
immensely owing to the great fall in exchange and it is a cruel proposal for one 
class of people to say that their loss should be recouped, for if their loss were to 
be recouped, it could be done only by an addition to the burden on the rayat 
which is acknowledged to be very heavy. During recent years Government 
has had to increase taxation and the result has been a great loss of animal life— 
for instance, the loss of cattle in the Kurnool district of the Madras Presidenc 
was enormous owing to'the poor rayats not being able to provide salt for them. 
In the face of such misery it is monstrous to talk of the sufferings and loss of 
highly-paid officials, who even with the diminution of pension would be com- 
paratively well off. Under these circumstances we must feel grateful to the 
India Office authorities for making a bold stand against the demands of the 
uncovenanted European servants. It is a question indeed if the Government 
should retain in its service to any large extent men whose sole consideration 
and thought are for self. Government ought seriously to consider if it would 
not be more economical, and if the efficiency of the service would not: be 
equally well maintained, if Natives were encouraged and trained to supplant the 
European members of this service. . 


3. The Bombay Samachar (91), in its issue of the 12th June, says :—The 
announcement about the forthcoming visit of His 
Hie gocrthcoming visit of Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor to India during 
ae hness Prince the ensuing cold season is most gratefully received by 
) ictor to India hailed “ ; 
with delight, the people of India, who are most anxious to see and 
to give a sincerely loyal and most enthusiastic welcome 
to their future Emperor when His Royal Highness appears among them. It has 
been very considerately decided that the Prince’s tour in India will be of a 
quasi-private character affording little opportunity for ceremonial entertainments 
and that no presents will be accepted or exchanged, and this wise arrangement 
appears to have been made at the especial desire of Her Imperial Majesty the 
Queen-Empress. The people of India will be overjoyed to have a sight of their 
future Emperor, but to make the remembrance of the Royal visit: more perman- 
fnt it would be well to take this opportunity to concede a few important 
Privileges to the Indian subjects of the Crown. [The Jdéme Jamshed (108) of 
con 293—2 | 
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the 12th, the Akhbdre Soddgar (87) of the 13th, and the Satyavakta (129) of 
the 14th June express similar sentiments. | 


4. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 9th June, refers to the reply given 

in the House of Commons by Sir John Gorst, Under 

BP Mh Wap eae 9h Sa Rare gt Re gs Moo 
sult of its wean Mr. Bradlaugh, M. P., to the effect that there Was no 
necessity for fresh legislation in the matter of the 

Indian Civil Service on the report made by the Public Service Commission, 
interprets it as meaning that the Secretary of State for India does not intend 
either to increase the Civil Service age-limit or to hold the Civil Service 
Examination simultaneously in England and in India, and remarks that the 
result of the labours of the Public Service Commission appointed some time ago 
by Lord Dufferin is very disappointing, that the money spent upon the Com. 
mission has thus been wasted, that the people of India must now Only look 
forward to the endeavours made by Mr. Bradlaugh in the House of Commons 
for their welfare, and that they must for the present lament their and their 
country’s fate. | 


' &. “The Anonymous (88), in its issue of the 9th June, says that the present 
a agian condition of the British Government, which is too 
1 ng b “ae G of clever by half, is similar to that in the proverb that 
crnment found fault with those who become too wise suffer very much. The 
British Empire has been, observes the paper, extended 
in many ways, but now the difficulty is to rule it properly. How can equal 
treatment be given to the different classes of people such as the English, the 
Canadians, the Burmese, the Mahomedans, the Hindus, the Africans, &c., subject 
to it? The Irish want Home Rule, the people in the colonies put forth their 
claims, the Africans have proved ungrateful, and now the people of India have 
started the Indian National Congress and newspapers and demand political 
rights. Whom is the Government to please? The Irish have imitated the 
Americans as regards the demand of political rights and some Brdéhmans and 
Bengali Babus have imitated the former. Rights to the people of India? 
The Royal Proclamation of 1858 was issued merely to pacify the people 
of India during those troublous times. The Indians are fools to demand 
privileges by virtue thereof. At the time of the Mutiny the people of India 
were armed, illiterate, powerful, warlike, &c., but now they and the Native 
Princes are educated, unarmed and womanish. At that time the happiness 
of the British Government consisted in the happiness of the people, but 
now the latter are a conquered nation. At the time of the Sikh war the 
Radja of Kashmere aided the Goyernment, but now he must be reduced to 
the same condition as Dhulip Sing’s. Can the just British Government afford 
to view with unconcern the Raja of Kashmere and his heirs enjoying them- 
selves? At the time of the Mutiny the Native Rajais were able to control their 
subjects and their armies and hence Government had to maintain friendship 
with them though in name, but now the subjects of these Rajds cannot put up 
with their oppression as they are more educated. Do not the educated people 
know that Government now stand in need of the possession of Kashmeré, 
Porbandar, the Panjab, Sikkim, Black Mountain, Dwarka, Jamnagar, &c., &e.? 
It is necessary to have them in order that the Russians may not bring an inva 
sion. Some of these places have been acquired and the rest will anyhow be 
taken. At the time of the Mutiny the Government promised non-interference 
with Native States, but a vast change has come over since then. At that time 
the R4jds and the Native public did not content themselves with mere talk and 
writing, they took up the sword ; but now they take up the pen merely, for the 
swords have been taken away from them. Thirty years have passed away 
Government holding out promises, and the people have become powers 
European officers are ready to feast upon India. May God help the poor! | 
He take pity upon the people of India and abide in the heart of the British 
Government it would be all right, otherwise no good would be done either to the 
people or to the Government. | 
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6. With reference to the observations of the Marquis of Dufferin con: 
cerning the loyalty of the Indian people, the Shri 

Bestowal of the freedom of §héndjz (60), in its issue of the 7th June, writes :—It 
the city of ry nd pr is a matter for congratulation that the Indian people 
Marquis of Duerin have been declared by a competent authority to be 


oncerning the 
obeiy of the Endian cele loyal to the throne of England and that their loyalty 


approved. is now beyond the shadow of a doubt. Lord Dufferin 


. is entitled to our thanks for this open and. unequivocal 
declaration.. The only question that remains to be decided is as to the source 
from which Indian loyalty takes its rise. His Lordship declared that the loyal- 
ty of the people of Hindustan is based on self-interest and not on sentiment. 
This opinion is not shared by many of us. But we think it is no use discussing 
this question. Loyalty or love towards the ruler, like all other kinds of love, 
is always based on self-interest. ‘There can be no love without it. It is not possible 
to find disinterested love in this world. We ourselves fully agree with Lord 
Dufferin’s view in this matter. If our rulers will not rule righteously or will 
not satisfy the people, it is certain that they will forfeit our sympathy, love, 
and loyalty. It is sheer falsehood to say that the people of this country love 
English rule because it is English rule. They love it because it is a good 
rule, tempered with justice and mercy. We do not like the tactics of 
conveying false impressions of unalloyed and sentimental loyalty indulged in 
by some of our newspapers. It behoves England to shape her conduct towards 
the people of India by bearing in mind the historical past and the certain truths 
of human nature. | 


7. In noticing the statement in the Pioneer that the repeal of the Con- 
; tagious Diseases Acts has had a disastrous effect upon 
a ening? sedan’ : the troops in India and that an official despatch is 
the ontagions Diseases “e* about to be sent home on the subject, the Bombay 
: Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 10th June, says :— 
The European priesthood and others in India convincingly proved a short time 
ago that the working:of the Contagious Diseases Acts in military cantonments 
was a direct encouragement to immorality on the part of the British soldiers, 
and on the condemnation of these Acts by the public of India and England 
their repeal was ordered by Parliament. The practice of supplying women 
to military cantonments was immoral in the extreme, and do the authorities 
intend to revive the immorality and scandal it gave rise to? ‘The practice 
carried on at considerable cost has demoralized the Indian public,and Government 
ought to adopt more respectable means for preserving the health of the British 
soldiers than this abomination. [The Jdme Jamshed (108) and the Akhbére 
Sodigar (87), in their issues of the same date, é6xpress similar sentiments, ob- 
serving that the assertiom that the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts has 
had a bad effect on the health of the soldiers proves that‘either discipline in 
the army is very lax or that proper moral control and religious instruction are 
neglected in their case and hence they are much demoralized. The Hitechchhu 
(79) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 18th June, also condemns the alleged 
revival of the Contagious Diseases Acts, hopes that the Government will reconsider 
the matter, and advises the people of India to protest against it in time.] 


8. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—The 
question of the abolition of the presidency commands 
was considered as long ago as 1878 by a committee of 
military experts presided over by thelateSir Ashley Eden. 
Webelieve the amalgamation of the different armies and 
the abolition of the separate commands was then resolved on, but that was deferred 
the recommendations of the Committee received the sanction of the Secretary 

of State for India. The solution of this vexed question has been promised oft and 
on, but without any practical result. We suppose the inquiry could not have been 
undettaken without the previous knowledge of the Secretary of State, but we 
ate now told that the India Office gives a cold shoulder to the scheme. Lord 
ross's characteristic reply is “ We will do what we can to help, but we will 
rake no legislation at present.” The reply is mortifying and evasive 
‘Rough. Of the plea of legislation the India Office could not have been unaware, 


The abolition of the Indian 


iesttency commands urged 
s : 


but were a parliamentary sanction in the matter requisite, the India Office shouig 
have felt its ground beforehand. The Government of India being the arbiter of 
our destinies, both military and political, the proposed military changes should 
have received the requisite parliamentary sanction; but its withholding is the 
old story of military patronage which neither the Horse Guards nor the India 
Office could be willing to forego. If the matter were pressed upon Parlia. 
ment, we cannot believe that under the present financial difficulties it woulg 
refuse a reasonable request, but its accomplishment would require the exertion 
of all the power and influence at the command of Lord Cross but- which His 
Lordship may not feel inclined to use. In the interests of Indian finance the 
Government of India ought to make a firm stand and enforce a hearing of the 
question which they are better able to understand than either the Secretary of 
State for India or the Parliament. In the case of the cotton import duties Lord 
Northbrook, when Governor-General, made a firm stand and succeeded in 
carrying his point; we cannot see why His Excellency Lord Lansdowne should 
mo cut a similar figure when reason and common sense seem to stand on his 
side. ; 


9. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 5th June, says:—We notice that 
an upcountry paper publishes a skit against Dhulip 


The epithet of bastard ap- Sing containing expressions questioning the legiti- 


plied by an upcountry news- macy of his birth and calling him a bastard. Dhulip 
paper to Dhulip Sing strong- 


ly disapproved. 


Sing has very few sympathisers in this country. 
| People generally believe that he is somewhat off his 
head and is not quite responsible for what he says or writes. But when we 
find newspapers aspiring to respectability descending to the language of the fish- 
market and admitting such vile stuff in their columns, we are tempted to think 
that after all Dhulip Sing’s case is not so bad as it is represented to be. It is 
in extreme cases that extreme remedies are permissible. If Dhulip Sing has 
not a good case, his opponents like the one we have just mentioned will be sure to 
find him some friends. Dhulip Sing’s parentage is not in dispute and cannot 
be disputed. We feel great pity for him when we find him abused in this 
eowardly fashion simply because he happens to be away. The paper which has 
called him a bastard would not dare to say.the same thing about the meanest 
cooly in the bdzdr, but it can say anything it likes with impunity about the son 
and heir to the Lion of the Panjab. : 


10. The Indu Prakash (12), in its isste of the 10th June, says :—There 
are frequent complaints against the operation of the 
Land Acquisition Act in Bengal. A recent case 1s 
commented on with particular severity by our Calcutta 
contemporaries. An estate estimated to be. worth 
Rs. 50,000 has been assessed at Rs. 4,212, of which & quarter is given to the 
Zamindar for his interest and the rest awarded to the unlucky owner. The {evs 
and Rayyet newspaper characterizes it as judicial zulwm and gives particulars 
which, if true, would make it a flagrant case of injustice. The Land par 
Act is in some respects a most tyrannical measure and becomes a sourc@of great 
oppression in the hands of not overscrupulous officers. On this side of the 
country our readers may remember a great piece of vandalism committed at 
Poona in connection with the Reay Markets. Such instances are not at all rare 
and if the measure is necessary in the interests of good administration 1t ought at 
least to be so modified as to make it less oppressive in its operation. It oug 
to be made more judicial in its character and procedure.. It is its present 
arbitrary and summary procedure that causes the greatest hardship. 


11. The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 14th June, refers to the 
Government prohibition against public lotteries on 
The Derby Sweep Lottery horse-races and to the statement made in some a 
renaming bane - a omen papers about the Derby Sweep Lottery recently bet 
panel abs of India against lot- in Bengal and about Lord William Beresford, ‘Priva ‘ 
leriés for charitable objects. | Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, taking _ p 
| part in such lotteries and making transaction’ 
thousands of rupees, and remarks that it appears from this that horse-bettiné 


which Englishmen are very fond of cannot be stopped, that it is surprising that 


The working of the Land 
Acquisition Act in Bengal 
complained against. 
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this sort of gambling should be considered innocent, and that when such lot- 
teries are held, Government should not prohibit the holding of lotteries for 


charitable purposes. 


12. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—His Excellency 
. Sie Hxoellené Lord Reay is entitled to warm praise for the conscien- 
Praise of the amoo’=°Y tious manner in which he has discharged his duties. 
rw His administration of the affairs of this presidency has 
peen superior to that of his predecessors in office. All people wish that His 
Lordship’s term of office may be extended for a further period of five years. The 
rumoured tension between Lord Cross and Lord Reay is a difficulty the effect of 
which we are not able to see. We however heartily pray that Lord Reay may 
rule over us for another five years, and this we do irrespective of our opinion. 
about his action in regard to the Crawford. case. 


13. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 8th June, writes:—We trust 
that His Excellency Lord Reay’s present’ indisposition 
sgdueics caaen tas ‘does not ultimately necessitate his leaving India very 
tension of His Excellency soon or on the expiry of the first period of his tenure of 
Lord Reay’s term of office office. We strongly approve of the resolution lately 
approved. arrived at by the Provincial Conference recently held 
at Poona to move.the Secretary of State for India to extend the period. What- 
ever our views may be in regard to the question of the refund of costs to Mr. 
Crawford, we are quite at one with those who consider Lord Reay’s adminis- 
tration a most successful one—and most successful it undoubtedly has been. 
Never before has Bombay seen a statesman more zealous and anxious than Lord 
Reay to help the Indian Civil Service in preserving its character of being sans 
reproche. His most recent effort has been directed towards the reformation of 
the subordinate revenue service of the Bombay Presidency, and although we do 
not approve of the proposed transfers of the Amils of Sind from their native 
land, yet his scheme in general has the hearty approval of leading Sindi gentlemen. 
Never before has Sind at the hands of the Governors of Bombay received so much 
attention and watchful care as it has since Lord Reay’s arrival in India, and if not. 
for anything else, at least for this greatattention Sind is receiving that we sincerely 
trust this very backward province will join in the general request for an exten- 
sion of Lord Reay’s tenure of office. We regret to see the Sind Sabha has not 
yet held a conference similar to the one held at Poona. But even now it is not 
too late to do so and join the Poona Conference in its most important supplication. 
Even if the Sabha equally with the Poona Conference fails to have its wishes 
complied with, at least there will be the record of Sind’s approval of, and 
gratitude for, Lord Reay’s masterly administration of this province. A Sindi 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council was for years past an unknown 
thing, and it is to Lord Reay that we owe the nomination of the late Mr. Daydrém 
Jethmal to the Council. We are aware that the nomination was made more with 
a view to secure the. presence of a Sindi gentleman whilst passing’ the Kardchi 
Port Trust Bill, yet the experiment has been very successful, and as Karachi | 
how justly claims a representative on the Legislative Council, we feel certain 
that if a qualified gentleman be found Lord Reay will not fail to nominate him 
to it. Young, impetuous and intelligent Sindi gentlemen we have, but what 
Sind would like is to be represented by a gentlemaf of matured ideas and 
intellectual attainments of a very high order, who will do honour to Sind and to 
the Legislative Council as well. : 


14. Referring to the rumoured recall of His Excellency Lord Reay before 
Th _ the expiry of his term of office, the Din Bandhu (7), 
ie cee of His jin its issue of the 9th June, says:—We can hardly 
siderd an re Mt. ey °°" pelieve this canard. The fame of our Governor as a 
; sympathetic ruler and a stern hater of corruption and 
evil practices wherever found under his administration, irrespective of race con- 
Siderations, is so widely spread, and the desire to have his tenure of office pro- 
longed is so keen among the people of this country, that it is only the morally 
blind and the prejudiced of the rampant Anglo-Indian class who will give 
Credence to the rumour. With these men the wish is father to the thought. 
+ next from the admirers of Mr. Crawford ? oe 
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15. The Kavser-i-Hind (111), in its issue of the 9th June, supports the 

| request made by the Times of India to the Bomba 
The report of the Forest Government to inform the public of the decision rl 
rt of 1887 and @ have arrived at on the report of the Forest Commiss; 4 
request to the Bombay Gov- . 10n 
snemah, te tha codes appointed by them in 1887, and observes that the 
| | Government appear to have paid no attention to the 
Commission’s report, that such carelessness was not expected from His Excel. 
lency Lord Reay who pays immediate attention to the complaints of the people 
and that as a request similar to that now made by the local Times has been 
frequently made from all quarters, it behoves Government to break their silence 

in the matter. 


16. In noticing the Government resolution on the report on the admi. 
nistration of the A’bkari Department of the Bombay 
Resolution on the report of Presidency during 1887-88, the Jaéme Jamshed (108) 
a ha "Dealer Pv in its issue of the 15th June, says:—The resol ution 
the year 1 837-88 criticiead. contains the very gratifying statement that on account 
of an increase in the number of toddy shops a decrease, 
though not large, has taken place in the number of liquor-shops in the city of 
Bombay and inthe Théna District, and this assertion materially supports the 
public prayer to free the innocent toddy drink from undue trammels and to 
make it freely accessible to the people, particularly the poor of whose simple 
diet it forms a material portion, and who have taken to the use of liquor more 
freely than before on account of the difficulty experienced by them in getting 
their favourite non-intoxicating drink. It is therefore to be hoped that toddy 
will be freed still more from trammels, though this is not likely to happen 
on account of the Honourable Mr. Pritchard being in the Executive Council of 
His Excellency the Governor. It is also to be hoped that an increase in the number 
of toddy shops will be made throughout the presidency as the same is certain to 
lessen the consumption of spirituous drinks. ‘There was an increase in the abkéri 
revenue in 1887-88, but there is nothing to show that it was earned on less 
consumption of spirituous drinks than that in former years. 


17. A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 15th 
— _ .- June, says:—The public is highly thankful for the 
Reduction in. the price of circular issued on the 8th instant by the A’bkari Com- 
country liquor in the Thana ee , é' . 
and Kolaba Districtsapproved. ™issioner, reducing the duty levied on country liquor 
and fixing the price at which it is to be sold in future 
in the Théna and Kolaba Districts. The reduced price of a gallon of liquor 25° 
U. P. is Rs. 34 and that of a similar quantity of liquor 60° U, P. is Rs. 13. By 
a simple calculation it will be found that the liquor contractor will be able to 
earn more profit from the reduced price than he gets now. At present he gets 
for his profit six annas per gallon, but under the new arrangement his profit 
will come to Re. 1 per gallon. It is therefore to be hoped that the price of liquor 
will be still further reduced, fixing it at Rs. 3 per gallon in the case of 25° U. P. 
and Rs. 14 for the same quantity of 60° U. P., and that the poor people will be 
allowed to enjoy the full benefit of the sacrifice made by Government in its 
‘bkéri revenue by giving up “ percentage’? duty. The poor people of the 
Théna and Koldba Districts are deeply grateful to His Excellency Lord Reay 
and to Messrs. Pritchard, Trevor and Mackenzie, whose sound advice has enabled 
His Excellency to confer this favour on them. 


18. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 9th June, quotes Mr.. Whit- 
area dine Worth’s remarks on the Crawford case made in his 
e Crawiore case and the address to the Sard4rs in the Deccan on the occasion of 


Bombay Civ. Service. 


the last Queen’s Birthday, and observes that the Native 
public will hardly be able to have a complete idea of the pain caused to 

and honest Civil Servants by the exposure of Mr. Crawford. It is, remarks the 
paper, highly creditable to the Bombay Civil Service that a large portion of its 
members should not have sided in the least with Mr. Crawford. How much the 
Bombay Civil Service feels ashamed atid humiliated by the exposure of one 0 
its well-known members of high position like Mr. Crawford is well illustrated by 
Mr. Whitworth’s remarks on the Crawford case. 
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19. The Hindu Punch (81), in its issue of the 18th June, publishes the 
following sarcastic prophecy regarding Mr. Craw- 
ford :—-Mr. Crawford will come out as Governor of 
Bombay and then the following gentlemen will be 
rewarded for their exertions on his behalf in his fallen day. Mr. Curven, 
the editor of the Times of Indsa, will be appointed Private Secretary to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. Rao Saheb Kalavde and Bhandér- 
Kavathekar, who disdained to be informers—nay, who, rather than be so 
mean, suffered for their chief,—will be appointed to the Executive Council of 
His Excellency. The editors of the newspapers Dnydn Prakdsh, Bakul, Jagan 
Mitri, Dhdrwdr Vritt and Shovdjt will be appointed Divisional Commissioners 
with full permission to take bribes. The editor of the English portion of the 
Dnydn Prakdsh will be appointed Commissioner for the Central Division 
and its Marathi editor will be his Native Assistant. Hanmantrdo, the chief 
accomplice of Mr. Crawford, will have his wishes of being a Statutory Civilian 
fulfilled and he will atonce be appointed Chief Justice of the High Court of. 
Judicature at Bombay. But thiselevation will not last long; Mr. Crawford will 
reduce him for his weaknessin giving out what he knew about Mr. Crawford to the 
police while in jail. Sir Raymond West will be transported to the cool and snowy 
regions of Siberia for his foolhardiness in writing a severe judgment against 
Mr. Crawford. Mr. Ommanney, the chief instrument, will be relegated to the 
Dongri Jail and tormented for his infamous endeavours to ruin Mr. Crawford. Réo 
Bahadur Bhimbhai Kirparam, the prime mover, will suffer to the end of his life 
the punishment of solitary confinement. Messrs. Yadavrdo Sathe, Vindyak 
Deshmukh and Pitambar Joshi, the chief witnesses, will suffer rigorous imprison- 
ment. Those Mamlatdars whohave deposed against Mr. Crawford will be sum- 
marily dismissed and their places will be filled by Messrs. Gangdr4m Bhdu 
Mhaske and Merwanji Bhai, a Madrasi Aya, Mr. Ndtu and some Ratndgiri people. 
Mr. Crawford will enjoy to his heart’s- content this new dignity and then will 
leave this mortal world. | 


20. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 8th June, writes :—The Bombay 
journals announce the intention of Government to 

The proposed grant of a give Mrs. Crawford the pension earned by her unfor- 
pension to Mrs. Crawford tynatehusband. We think Government, by such an 
ees hag wg en action, virtually accepts the acquittal of Mr. Crawford 
Crawford to a refund of the {rom the criminal charges for which he was tried and 
costs incurred by him in his from which the trying Commissionersand Lord Cross 
defence. concurrently freed Mr. Crawford. Would not, we 
again ask, the acknowledgment in this wise entitle 

Mr. Crawford toa refund of the costs incurred by him in defending himself 


against the charges of bribery and corruption ? 


21: The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—It is disgrace- 

tm ful enough for a private individual to break his word, 
= 1 ener Comment and the case is much stronger when a constituted 
cerned in the Crawford case. overnment does the same. The obligation in the 
latter case rests upon broader moral and _ political 

grounds and the mischief caused by its breach is proportionately more serious. 
¢ Government of Bombay appears, however, to care very little for this aspect 
of the question. It seems to be actuated by the sole desire to please the Secretary 
of State for India and is prepared to sacrifice its honour and prestige in carrying 
out His Lordship’s instructions. "We have be€n kept in the dark as to the exact 
nature of these instructions, but assuming that they are definite and imperative, 
we still think that the Government of Bombay ought to have taken up the 
manly position of adhering to its own word. The Governor of Bombay is no 
‘mall officer, and when His Excellency in Council makes certain promises, the 
question whether His Excellency was or was not fully warranted in making them 
ought not, in the interests of good government, to be allowed to interfere with the 
ue fulfilment of those pledges. The decision of the Commissioners who tried 
t. Crawford has already given a rude shock to our confidence in British justice _ 
and the present conduct of the Bombay Government is sure to give a similar 
shock to our confidence in the British word. Nor does the evil stop there. The 
ative officers who came forward, as the Honourable Sir R. West has observed, 
at great personal obloguy and humiliation to expose the nefarious system of 


A sarcastic prophecy con- 
cerning Mr. Crawford. 
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corruption on the strength of a Government indemnity will now take a lesson, ang 
‘when the confidence in British justice and promise is thus impaired, it will prac. 
tically give a passport to every official to misbehave in any manner he likes, J, 
the interests of the purity of administration, in the interests of good government 
and for the sake of British honour and prestige we earnestly request Hig 
Excellency Lord Reay who has hitherto shown singular strength of judg. 
ment and character, to reconsider the position taken up by him and his colleagues, 
If they think on independent grounds that some Mamlatdars are really corrupt, 
the best course is to order independent criminal prosecutions in such cases, No 
one would be sorry for it. But any attempt at discriminating between differen; 
eases by discovering nice shades of delinquency after first granting a fy) 
indemnity against any loss or punishment, official, Judicial or departmental, 
flagrantly violates the first principles of justice and equity. It ruins those who, 
relying on the word of Government, opened their hearts, while many of their 
friends are allowed to reap the fruits of silence, glorying in the distrust they have 
manifested in Government and laughing openly at the want of worldly wisdom 
which, according to them, these honest victims have exhibited. We are not exagver- 
ating matters. The present conduct of Government has truly given rise to these 
feelings, and unless the Bombay Government means that these should ripen into 
unpleasant experience of British honesty and justice,it ought to try its best to coun- 
teract them with allits might. The matter only requires to be placed before the 
Secretary of State for India in its proper light, and we have not the least doubt that 
His Lordship will be convinced of the great importance of scrupulously maintain- 
ing the pledges once given by Government. If the Government, however, be un- 
willing to move further in the matter, we appeal to the public bodies and the 
public service of this presidency to take up the question and push it home. We say 
the public service designedly, for, besides the common interests of the service, the 
good of the Civil Servants who have often to communicate and carry out the orders 
of Government is equally at stake. Let them therefore make common cause and 
protest against unjust violations of pledges, and mischjef may still be prevented. 
There need be no apprehensions of public support, for all the public journals, 
whether Native or English, whether for or against Mr. Crawford, have been 
unanimous in the expression of opinion that the pledges should be fully observed, 
irrespective of the question whether ‘the Bombay Government had authority 
to give them or of the personal relations of the Mdamlatdars in the matters dis- 
closed by them. ‘These are questions between Lord Cross and Lord Reay. 
Their Lordships may settle them as best they like. But justice and honour 
demand that the indemnity once given should be rigorously adhered to. That 
is the ground of our protest, and when the ground is sure one need not despair 
of success. There are before the Government two courses—one of righteousness 
and the other of expediency. By the order already published: we fear the Gov- 
ernment has almost made its choice and we make bold to say that that choice 1s 4 
fatal one. The whole strength and stability of British power in the East depends 
upon the conviction that above all that power is honest and true to its word. 
Will such confidence long survive instances like the present one? We appeal 
to the noble spirit of the British rule and the British constitution to save the 
honour of England by preventing such tarnishing of her fair name and glory 
by a breach of faith. We appeal to the high and immaculate Civil Service 
of India to step forward and to give the Government timely and serviceable 
advice. The Native press of India and our public associations ought to show 
themselves alive to the vital interesjs concerned in the present measures of the 
Bombay Government. Let the members of the service to which the nine Ul 
fortuinate Mémlatdérs, who have been recently deprived of their magiste 
powers, belong show to the world that they are swayed by the noble feeling of 
ie nm fellowship. Let them protest as if the same fate hung over thell 
eads. 


22. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 5th June, writes :—Perhaps the critics 
of the Bombay Government will be now satisfied. Several Mémlatdars = 
been deprived of their judicial powers. Even this might not satisfy some ¥ 
would like to see the M4mlatddrs hanged, drawn and quartered. To depriv® . 
Mamlatdér of his judicial powers is to take away from him his chief amen 
authority. As a mere revenue officer a M4mlatdar cannot inspire much ag 200 
While probably some will think that these officers have been treated with gr 
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consideration, the Mamlatddrs themselves are of another opinion. They think 
that the Government have violated their promise. So long as we do not know 
the exact terms of the promise it is impossible to say how far such an allegation 
ig justifiable. - The Bombay Government, if they made a promise of com- 
plete immunity, must have over-calculated their ability of keeping such a pro- 

ise. But without such a promise probably nothing could have been brought 
tolight. The Mamlatdars now propose to appeal to the Secretary of State for India 
against the orders of the Bombay Government, but there is scant hope from that 
quarter, as pressure from outside has been brought to bear upon the Secretary 
of State as heavily as upon the Bombay Government. 


93. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 10th June, observes :—We have 
often said, and we repeat it again, that in withdrawing from the M4m- 
latddrs their judicial powers Government is committing a grievously unjust and 
an immoral act. How stands the case? ‘The principal culprit has been let go 
almost scot-free. Such offending Mdmlatdars as prudently refused to make com- 
promising confessions are allowed to enjoy the fruits of their discreditable caution 
undisturbed ; while those who responded to the call of Government and rushed 
to its succour in its hour of need are now being punished for their honest and 
confiding nature in direct violation of the solemn ace. 29 given to them. Surely 
this isa sad breach of faith and the height of unwisdom. It is said that 
His Excellency Lord Reay has taken the present course much against his 
will, being compelled thereto by Lord Cross. But it is hardly conceivable that 
so scrupulous a man as His Excellency could thus aét against his own conscience 
and in the face of his own pledges simply because a superior so willed it. Let 
the Bombay Government beware. By the course it, is taking, it is shattering 
public confidence/in the honour of the British Government—a confidence abso- 
lutely necessary for a Government which has declared times without number 
its intention of governing India only by moral means. 


24. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—As 
one of the upshots of the Crawford case, nme Mdmlatddrs have been deprived 
of their magisterial powgrs. We do not know how far such a procedure is con- 
sistent with the immunity granted by the Bombay Government. -It seems that 
the action was forced upon Lord Reay’s Government by the Secretary of State for 
India. But we are afraid this will bea bad example and be a warning to witnesses 
in other similar cases. In cases of bribery and misconduct, especially in a high 
official, it is difficult to bring home the guilt except with the assistance of his 
victims. But if the victims know that they would be punished for their telling 
the truth, there would be an end to all revelation. It was considerations like 
these which induced Parliament to grant an indemnity to the witnesses in the 
trial of Lord Macclesfield, as we pointed out some time ago. But the present 
action appears to be the more unjust when we remember the previous incidents 
in the career of Mr. Crawford and the indulgence shown to him by previous 
administrations. Where a portion of the responsibility lies on Government 
itself, it is very hard that the poor victims, who considered themselves handed 
over, as it were, to the tender mercies of the protégé, should be made to suffer. 
Outsiders, of course, cannot realise the full significance of the dissatisfaction 
which has been so widely expressed at the way in which Government is 
punishing the Mamlatddrs, but the people of this presidency, who have been 
cognisant of the ways of Mr. Crawford for a long time, wonder that the members 


of Government should be so oblivious of the gross negligence of their own 
predecessors in office. . 


25. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 10th J une, writes :—The 
st Government Gazette announces that the magisterial powers of nine of the 
tdars concerned in the Crawford case have been cancelled. . Government 


has hit upon the plan as a compromise between the extreme demand of dismissal 
of the Mémlatddrs made by some of the English papers and their complete reten- 
tion in their offices which by virtue of the Government guarantee the Mimlatdars 
_ the Native public generally claimed from the Government. As a measure of 
be eentive convenience it was perhaps the easiest that Government could 
m ve taken to appease the moral indignation of the British public without at 
M same time breaking its promise to any considerable degree and putting the 


mMlatdirs to loss.” The measure involves, it cannot be gainsaid, some loss of 
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dignity to the officers concerned, and to that extent the plighted faith of Goverp. 
ment, which the Honourable Sir Raymond West promised would be kept inviolate 
has been broken. But we cannot forget that the Government has a duty to itself 
and to the public as well as the persons indemnified, and the transfer of the 
officers from judicial posts seems after all a happy solution of the difficy] 
But could not the transfers have been effected more gracefully ? We understand 
that orders have been issued to the Salt Department to keep some of the Sar. 
kdrkuns’ places vacant for the Mdmlatdars. If so, the transfers might haye 
been made without putting the Mamlatdars to the indignity of the deprivation of 
their judicial powers. The officers intend, it is said, to memorialize the Secreta 
of State for India against the decision of the Government of Bombay, but we 
think they will be better advised if they refrained from any such step. The 
Secretary of State is not likely to take a more lenient view than the Government 
of Bombay. We still think, however, that a wholesale separation of judicial 
and revenue functions would have been a better solution, and there is yet, room 
for Government to carry out the reform. 


26. The Dnydn Chakshu (9), in its issue of the 12th June, says :—There 
is considerable difference in the guilt of those who were compelled to pay and 
these who offered to pay. A woman hardpressed by ruffians and then dis. 
honoured against her will cannot be called immoral. On the same analogy, those 
who had no other alternative but to submit to payment cannot be considered 
guilty of any offence against public morality. We are of opinion that Govern- 
ment should discriminate between victims and scoundrels and they have got the 
necessary information to do so. Those who offered to pay should be dismissed, but 
those who were victims, such as Mr. Sindekar, should not be harmed. The polic 
of breaking faith with the guaranteed Mdmlatdars is suicidal to the prestige of the 
Bombay Government. It is the Mémlatdars that gave the information on which 
Government proceeded against Mr. Crawford. Seeing the importance of this 
service, Government ought rather to have shown favour to the supposed culprits. 


27. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—Last 
Thursday’s Government Gazette publishes a notification depriving nine of the 
Mamlatdérs concerned in the Crawford case of their magisterial powers. We 
enter our very strong protest against this open violation of a solemn pledge 
given by Government to the Mamlatddrs. The policy now pursued by Govern- 
ment is, to our mind, fraught with great political danger. The main support of 
the British rule in India is British justice. The public at large firmly believe 
that the word of. an English gentleman is ever inviolable, and the belief is much 
strong when the pledge proceeds from the Government of such an upnght, 
righteous, single-minded and popular Governor as His Excellency Lord Reay. 
If, as it appears, this policy is being pursued under pressure from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, it is, we submit, a question between His Excellency’s 
Government and the Secretary of State, and the poor Mamlatdars should not be 
sacrificed at the altar of expediency. There is yet another point to be consl- 
dered in connection with this. The Honourable Sir Raymond West himself, m 
paragraph 99 of his learned and celebrated minute on the report of the Craw- 
ford Commissiqn, has laid it down and the members of His Excellency’s Council 
have concurred that the guarantee given by the Government should be upheld. 
We cannot understand by what process of reasoning Sir R. West can now 
reconcile his present-attitude with his opinion so publicly and freely announced. 
[The Gujardts (77) and the Satyavakta (129), in their respective issues of the 
9th and 14th June, take a similar view. | 


28. The Kannada Suvdrte (142), in its issue of the 7th June, writes :-—The 
poor Mémlatddrs whose magisterial powers have been withdrawn will be shocked 
to find that their confidence in the promise of Government has practically 
ruined them. ‘For, though no pecuniary loss is incurred by them, yet they W! 
find themselves dishonoured and disgraced in the eyes of their brethren. a 
dissatisfaction will be greater when they see that those of their fellow Mamlat 
dirs who never trusted to the Government immunity and did not unburden their 
guilty conscience are in full enjoyment of their magisterial powers and ng 
They will now curse the evil hour when they confided in the pledge of “ 
Government. Not long ago it was stated that the injured Mémlatdars we 


about to memorialize the Secretary of State for India requesting him to uphold 


oe _. 


the indemnity given by the Bombay Government. But we believe no action 
‘pas yet been taken in that direction. The idea of petitioning Lord Cross is a 
good one, and we hope it will not be given up.. | 


99. The Indian Spectator: (1), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—The Deccan 
Maimlatdirs have become too familiarized with their fate to feel startled at the | 
deprivation of judicial powers that has just overtaken nine of their number. 
It is difficult not to pity these luckless nine. But they have doubtless already 
seen the uselessness of a protest. It is easy to be wise after the event 
and to moralize on the misfortune of the fallen. Still with the most liberal 
allowance made for the temptation in their way, is it not disheartening to find 
that not one out of nearly a hundred of these officers, perhaps the flower of the 
subordinate service in the division, should have resisted the temptation, even if 
it involved the flinging away of his chances in life? This is an aspect of the 
question on which, we confess, we have not had the courage to expatiate. 


30. The Jame ./amshed (108), in its issue of the 10th June, says :—By with- 
drawing the magisterial powers of these revenue officers, Government have made 
an admission that it was an error on their part to have given them the promise to 
allow them to remain in the offices held by them. In due justice, the self- 
incriminated Mamlatdars ought to have been criminally prosecuted for the offence 
committed by them, but this could not be done on account of the said promise. 
However, they should have been removed from the service on payment of 
a gratuity of one year’s pay, for the sake of the purity of the: service to which 
they belong. If village officers committing criminal offences are frequently 
declared incapable of serving Government any longer in any capacity whatever, 
why should the self-incriminated Mimlatdars be allowed to remain in the service ? 


The public will not be completely satisfied until they are removed from the 
service. | 


31. The Kaiser-t-Hind (111), in its issue of the 9th June, says that Govern- 
ment have not only acted wisely, but have saved British justice from a great stain, 
by depriving some of the self-condemned Mamlatdirs of their magisterial powers, 
that the number of Mamlatdars who have been thus punished is very small, that 
it is objectionable that Government should discriminate between those Mamlat- 
dirs who have been forced to give bribes and those who have given them for 
self-agerandisement, that such discrimination is an undeserved favour upon the 
Mamlatdars, and that it is to be hoped that Government have no intention to 
observe such discrimination. The Samsher Bahddur (127), in its issue of the 
7th June, condemns the protest made by the self-condemned Mémlatdars against 
their deprivation of magisterial powers by Government, terms them a lot of dis- 
honest and shameless men deserving of no pity whatever, who, taking advantage 
of Mr. Crawford’s straitened circumstances, have corrupted him for securing 
their own ends, and requests the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay to 
dismiss them from the service in compliance with Native and English public 
opinion and the opinion of Lord Cross. It adds that the utmost the Govern- 
ment should do to fulfil the promise of indemnity given to the self-incriminated 
Mamlatdars is not to prosecute them criminally arid to pension them off, this act 
im itself being a great favour on these impostors. The Kdside Mumbai (112), 
mM its issue of the 12th June, says that the nine Mémlatddérs who have now 

n deprived of their magisterial powers should also be deprived of their 
revenue functions, as there ‘are more opportunities for-corruption in the exercise 
of the latter than in that of the former and as their decisions In certain 
revenue matters do not admit of an appeal to the higher authorities, that they 
pond as far as practicable be removed from the service, and that until this is 

one the deep-rooted rottenness will not be eradicated, | 


32. A correspondent of the Jiume Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 10th 
R June, says:—The Deputy Collectors, Mdmlatdars 
Depnty — transfer of the and Aval-kdrkuns of the Central Division are to be 
dirs, and avatar Mamlat- transferred to the Northern Division, their places being 
(: vai-karkuns of the | ashi 
petra Division to the filled up by the officers of the same standing in the 
"ati Division of the latter division. This piece of news has disturbed the 
*y Presidency. peace of mind of the rayats of Gujarat, who are afraid 


- of being oppressed by these hard-hearted Deccanis. 
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33. The Bombay Samdchdr (91) and the Jéme Jamshed (108), in their 


3 respective issues of the 15th: June, record with dee 
Death of the Honourable regret the death of the Honourable Mr. Nénjphii 
a - ee tage aa ti , Haridds, a Judge of the Bombay High Court, praising 
Cot. SSS his’ professional acquirements and private virtues and 
| expressing great sympathy with the family of the 
deceased gentleman. | 


34. The Sind Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the lst June, writes :—In 189¢ 
: when the Finance Committee met for the first time. 
The recommendations of the people were very glad to feel that the cost of 
the Finance Committee for administration would shortly be reduced and thereh 
retrenchment in expenditure R , v4 : y 
sa Mad abi cartied out. their hardships mitigated. In these expectations they 
| were confirmed, by the Finance Committee havine 
sent a circular to all public bodies and associations, asking them what appoint. 
ments and expenses were, in their opinion, unnecessary and capable of reduction 
without interfering with the despatch of Government business. We do not 
know anything about the other parts of India. But we know that in Sind the 
Sind Sabha clearly pointed out what offices and what items of public expendi- 
ture were superfluous. Although the Finance Committee generally agreed 
with the Sind Sabha, the Government sanctioned only afew reductions. Two of 
them, that we at present remember, are as follow: (1) The steamer Jhelum, 
now maintained at Kotri for the use of the Commissioner in Sind, should be 
sold off, and (2) the appointment of one of the three Assistants to the Commis- 
sioner in Sind should be abolished. With regard to the second reduction, we heard 
that Mr. Erskine, the then Commissioner in Sind, had proposed that after the 
retirement of Mr. Rozare, his Native Assistant, which would be within 5 or 6 
months, the pay of his appointment should be saved to Government. The 
saving effected by these two reductions, though insignificant compared to all 
the expenditure unnecessarily incurred by Government, amounted to Rs. 30,000 a 
year and the people were very glad to see that-after this saving was effected either 
the rate of land revenue would be reduced or some other tax remitted. But the 
whole affair turned out to be a farce. Hardly 5 or 6 months had passed since 
the Commissioner in Sind was deprived of the Jhelum, it was proposed that the 
steamer should be placed at the disposal of the Conservator of Forests to help 
in carrying wood from forests to depéts. The Conservator, it fs said, after using 
the steamer for a few days, reported that he did not require such a large vessel, 
because it consumed itself on the way all wood placed on it for conveyance to 
the depdt at Kotri. On this occasion also, the local officers, fearing lest they 
should lose the steamer again, made a reference to Government (of the exact 
tg sie of which we are not aware, but which, as far as can be guessed, must 
e that they required the steamer to help them in seeing the bunds and the 
mouths of canals) and Government sanctioned their recommendation. Govern- 
ment ought to have considered whether, in the event of a bund breaking, ib 
was not possible for the Commissioner in Sind or the Superintending Engineer 
in Sind to go to the scene of accident in the Indus Conservator’s steamer or 12 
one of the local fund steamers or in an Executive Engineer’s steam-launch. 
But Government sanctioned the retention of a separate steamer for the use of 
the Commissioner in Sind in defiance of the suggestion of the Finance Com- 
mittee. (2) Before the expiration of the six months’ time that Mr. Rozare 
was allowed to serve, Mr. Erskine retired and Mr. Pritchard succeeded him. 
It is not known what this officer wrote to Government whereby Mr. Kozare® 
allowed extension from year to year. If the Commissioner in Sind considers 
that Mr. Rozare is a competent and useful officer, let him abolish the post of 
the other Native Assistant. The Commissioners of Divisions in the Bombay 
Presidency have each two assistants and the work in the office of the Comms 
sioner in Sind is not mgre than in that of the Divisional Commissioners. We are 
therefore unable to understand why the Commissioner in Sind should have 
three assistants. Government should see to these matters, 
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35. The Sind Sudhar (165), in its issue of the 1st June, says :—In the last 
two issues we have shown reasons against the abolition 
The abolition of the appoint- of the appointment of the Mirpur Batoro Subordinate 
ment of the gon ind mtoro Judge. On the 24th of May 1889 a general meeting 
= . of the Sind Sabha was held to consider this question 
hem and the conclusion at which the Sabha arrived is 
that the average yearly number of suits filed in the subordinate Civil Court of 
Mirpur Batoro and the number of applications received for execution, &c., should 
be ascertained and a memorial submitted to Government. The information 
required by the Sind Sabha has been obtained by us and is given below :— 


In 1875 (when Rio Saheb Tejumal was Subordinate Judge) 911 suits 
were filed. : 


In 1876, in Mr. Lakshman Joshi’s time ... a a 
,, 1877 ii ‘i aes eee i | 
,, 1878 ‘iis ai hg ae oe 
, 1879 i 1,815 


(For six months in this year Rao Saheb Dharmdas was Subordinate Judge.) 


In 1880 a ee in .. Pal ' 
, 1881 as si ss ... 999 
5, 1882 sy are isa a 
» 1883 ae mae ue ... 9884 
» 1884 me is ne ... 1,081 
99 1885 “ae “ee eee see 802 
5, 1886 ve a ris a ie 
,, 1887 oo apes ae we Ae 
» 1888 as i ae ao ae 
» 1889 up to date, about ... ? os ... 9800 


The decrease in the number of cases during the last few years is due mainly to 
the fact that the charge of the Mirpur Batoro subordinate Civil Court has not 
during that period been held generally by a full-time Subordinate Judge and 
also to the appointment of inexperienced gentlemen as Judges of Mirpur Batoro. 
In the current year, though the permanent Judge has been absent on leave, yet 
during only one month and a half or one month and three-quarters thatMr. Dharm- 
dis, a competent Subordinate Judge, has remained at Mirpur Batoro, 800 suits 
have been filed. From this itis quite clear that if a competent Judge had 
remained at Mirpur Batoro for all the five months of the current year the 
number of suits would have been doubled. If the Mirpur Batoro Subordinate 
J udgeship is bestowed on a competent gentleman and he is not transferred soon 
but is allowed to remain there for a long time, the work will considerably increase. 
Now, having due regard to these circumstances, who will say that the work in 
Mirpur Batoro is not much? We do not know the number of suits filed in the 
Civil Court of Kotri, but it is said that the work in that Court is not consider- 
ably in excess of that in the Mirpur Batoro division. The towns of Tatta, 

hwan, Kotri and Ghorabari are all.on the left bank of the river, and with the 
’xception of the last-mentioned place all the other towns are along the railway 
line, If only one Subordinate Judge is appointed for the whole of the. Sehwan 
vision, instead of two as at present, so much inconvenience will not be felt as 
Is likely to be felt by the abolition of the appointment of the Judge of Mirpur 
atoro, which is on the other side of the river and remote from the railway 

&. The Sind Sabha is about to submit a memorial to Government on this 


an cet and we hope that before deciding this question Government will take 
al the above circumstances into consideration. 

36. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—The state of 
things brought to light by “ Mercator” in the Temes 
of India of the 3rd instant demands serious considera- _ 


their absence from Bombay. tion. *During the summer as well as the winter vaca- 


Vacation Jud 
vudges of the ' 
Bombay High Court and 


two tion of the High Court, it is always the practice for 
ure of the J udges to remain in Bombay in order to attend to matters of an 
sat nature. If the vacation Judges absent themselves from Bombay at their 


“asure, the Object of appointing vacation Judges is frustrated and serous 
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failures of justice must result as in the individual case before us. “ Mercato, 
being desirous of obtaining a writ of attachment before judgment, instructed his 
solicitors to apply to the vacation Judge. The solicitors accordingly on the 31st 
of May last enquired at the High Court and were referred by the officials there 
to the Judge’s bungalow. The solicitors accordingly proceeded with all haste 
to Malabdr Hill, but to their utter consternation were told that the Judge hag 
left for Matherén early in the morning. As a consequence “ Mercator” hag 
at a considerable cost and trouble to forward the papers to Matheran, but the 
desired writ had not reached him when he wrote to our contemporary on the 
1st of June and we do not know whether he has received it yet. Even if received 
it will be of no avail now. ‘The serious inconvenience, loss and hardship that 
must necessarily result in such a commercial town as Bombay from the vacation 
Judge thus absenting himself from Bombay are too patent to be pointed out, 
Moreover the vacation Judges, we understand, can claim to be allowed leave with 
full pay for a period equal to the vacation during which they remain on duty. 
If this be so, it is hardly proper for a Judge to enjoy the vacation by going to 
Matherdn and also to claim leave hereafter in consideration of his having been 
a vacation Judge. 


' 37. With reference to the conviction of Mahomed Afzul, a Native 
commissioned officer in the 26th Panjib Infantry, 
: charged with having stolen a rifle, the property of 
ye oe i ce oon pope Government, before the Joint Magistrate of Meerut, 
sisbinn rifle, ae property of the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 138th 
Government. June, says :—It has been a common practice of the 

Indian courts of justice to implicitly believe the 
evidence of Europeans where it is opposed by that of the Natives and to decide 
the case accordingly. The Natives have on several occasions pointed out the 
impropriety and evil effects of this course, but their efforts have hitherto been 
unsuccessful. The case of Mahomed Afzul is of this nature. In this case more 
credence was given to the evidence of a European Inspector of Police than to 
that of a high Native officer, and the accused was convicted. Many Natives 
would be unwilling to accept this ruling of the Jomt Magistrate. The case 
ought to go before the Appellate Court. The accused was a high Native military 
officer whose prospects in life have been blasted by his being convicted of being 
in possession of a stolen rifle, and the Appellate Court ought to convince itself 
that injustice has not been done to him. 


88. The Mahrdtia (2), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—Government 

is said to be bent upon doing away with the Coroner- 

ship of Bombay. To people living in the mofussil the 

Coroner may not seem tobe so great a necessity ; but 

«surely, Bombay with its vast population of so many nationalities and faiths and 
of such conflicting manners and customs can ill afford to be without an officer 
who has already been of great use in the detection of serious offences and in the 
prevention of much useless harassment to respectable people. If the business 
of the Coroner were to be left to the police, we fear miscarriege of justice and 
downright zulwm in some cases will be the consequence. We know the police 
well and we therefore say that to give them the power to poke their nose into 
every affair of death and to leave them the sole power of making the preliminary 
investigation into the circumstances attending the event and of deciding whether 
there is any suspicious look about it or not would be to arm them with further 
powers of doing mischief or satisfying their private grudge or in any other — 
turning the powers and position given to them by law to private advantage a 
to the oppression of the public. We hope Government will reconsider 
resolution. Our Bombay contemporaries have very rightly protested stron id 
against the measure. . In the face of such expression of public opinion will Ber 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay carry its point? We should t 
not. e 


39. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 10th June, writes .—The 
proposed arrangement is not only a retrograde but a very unwise ee 
Considering that the relations of the police with the population generally @ 


the very reverse of mutual trust and confidence, it would be much better 0 


A Native commissioned 


The abolition of the Coroner- 
ship of Bombay disapproved. 
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dispense with inquests altogether than to get them done through the police, and 
it would not be easy to say on which side the balance of advantages would lie 
in regard to public security and justice against secret murders. But what 
strikes one as very strange and unsatisfactory is that it should be proposed to 
abolish this half-time office of the Coroner at a time when the vast increase which 
has come over the city in extent and population renders it desirable either to 
make the office whole-time or to appoint additional men to do the work in the 
different quarters of the crowded metropolis, each ward of which is as regards 

pulation equivalent to an ordinary town. A question of still graver import 
is what strange fatality has come upon the finances of the Government that 
such offices should be felt burdensome? If at the time of peace like the 
present the authorities are driven to acts of economy like this, what would things 
come to in the case of an emergency ? It is surely high time that the vast and 
increasing Indian revenues were more equitably administered. 


40. The Dm Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—The abolition 
of the post of Coroner of Bombay has been determined upon by Government on 
the score of economy. Every act of Government tending to lessen the burden of 
taxation by reducing public expenditure must be welcome, provided efficiency 
in the administration is not impaired and the savings made do not result 
in creating new difficulties. In the proposed measure there is just one fear 
that the professional bias of the police and their instinctive desire ‘to secure 
convictions may lead to oppression in some cases if the jury is not intelli- 
gent and strong. As to miscarriage of justice we have no apprehension, as the 
serious cases must always go before Magistrates with whom the final decision 
will rest. It is also probable from what we have hinted above that more 
inquest cases will go before the Magistrates, whose work will thus increase. 
The work of the police will at the same time increase under the new arrange- 
ment, and this, it is said, has been pointed out to Government by the head of 
the Police Department, who is averse to the change proposed. In the mofussil 


the police deal with inquests and we do not see why the project should on the 
whole not succeed here eventually. 


41. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 8th June, writes :—Mr. Trevor’s visit 

oe to the native town is an indication that he is anxious 

Bi vere pag ae to see things for himself as far as possible. If the 

poet present Commissioner in Sind now thinks that the 

town is unclean there will be no reason to quarrel 

with his opinion. Mr. Pritchard, it must be remembered, condemned the in- 

sanitary condition of the town without ever seeing it himself. His Excellency 

Lord Reay, during his last brief visit to Karachi, spent a morning in walking 

through the streets of the town. We are glad that His Excellency’s example 
has been followed by the present Commissioner in Sind. 


42. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 11th June, writes :—We 
Alewad learn that it is the intention of Government to appoint 
from the Kathiawée oe such a person as head of the Rajasthanik Court, 
EYinoes by Lieut.-Colonel Kathidwar, as may have secured the approval of the 
ancock, Native States in that province. It is said that Lieut.- 
Colonel Hancock has written letters to the different States to the effect that he 
has all along taken their part and that they should therefore vote for him. Gov- 
ffament ought to enquire into the truth or otherwise of this report and should 
stop the movement, if the report be true. : 


43. The Khambdt Samdchdér (114), in its issue of the 14th June, says that 

| it has received many complaints against Réo Sdheb 

Sing Mblaint against Réo Keshavldl Kélidds, Mémlatdér of Matar in the Kaira 
Mimlatdée o ot yaar District, and that many anonymous petitions have been 
Kaira, made against the Rdo Siheb and his karkuns, the 
people being displeased with the Rdéo Saheb, complaizrts 

of Mr. Allen, the Collector, having given an evasive reply to the petition of an 
inhabitant of the village of Setra complaining of torture by the Rado Séheb in 
Order to make him pay the land revenue assessment, and remarks that the Com- 
issioner, N. D., and the Bombay Government should compel the Collector to 


‘enquire into the matter. The paper adds that it has received 26 other similar 
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complaints, that it is prepared to produce them before Mr. Allen or any other 
Government officer, and that many of these complaints have been mentioned in the 
petition made by the people of the Matar Taluka to the Commissioner, N. D, 


44, The Havyak Subodh (144), in its issue of the 11th June, makes a eom. 

plaint against the Government officers in Kanara for 

Complaint against the having proclaimed the performance of sheshe ceremony 

Kanara authorities for pro- under 16 years of age to be illegal under Section 360 
claiming the sheshe ceremony ‘ % 

bo be Hlewel. of the Indian Penal Code, and says that the ceremony 

is similar to a marriage ceremony and is not con- 

sidered to be illegal in any other district, while many dancing-girls have been 

punished within the last three or four years for this so-called offence in Kanara, 

The paper calls the attention of Government to this matter and requests them 


to proclaim the ceremony to be legal. 


45. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 


i 10th June, says :—Much pyres | of water prevails in 

G pemeg | hg preg in the the Gogha Taluka of the Ahmedabad District and the 
ogha Taluka of the Ahmed- +. ¢ ' . 

abad District, people have to bring foul water for their consumption 

from long distances. The cattle are watered with 

brackish water. Every year the scarcity of water is much felt and this has reduced 

both the population and the trade of the tiluka. Government ought to con- 


struct a canal for this taluka. 


46. A correspondent of the same newspaper, in its issue of the 12th 

June, says:—A toll tax has been in existence at 

wor fete ae ge Ahmedabad for several years past. Of late the Local 

Abssedihed Tisistet. Fund Committee of the district has begun to levy a 

similar tax, and the travellers passing over the Bivla 

road, the Dholka road and other roads of the district have to suffer heavily. A 

toll tax is also levied at the village of Vasna and a traveller has to pay toll at 
three places. This evident injustice ought to be removed. 


47. The Svadesh Bandhu (136) of Mahudha, in its issue of the 12th June, 
a a B hos a — >. the ae a. in 
cs ahudha by which about five houses were burnt down, 
mienieeduadanitass suspects it to be the work of the Mevdsis of Undra, 
Nadgaon and other villages who had a free fight with the people of Mahudha on 
the night of the 15th May last, and observes that the people think that the 
Mevasis have set these houses on fire at night, that it is to be regretted that no 
measures have yet been taken to guard the public against harm by these men, 
that the work is a beginning of coming troubles and that leading persons amongst 
the Mevdsis should be required to furnish security for good behaviour in future 


and the Mahudha people relieved thereby from anxiety. 


48. The Mahrdtta (2) of Poona, in its issue of the 9thJune, writes :—Agang of 

some twenty-five men attacked the houses of two men 

th Planter s+ Bimburde ond living in Bamburda, struck the men when they came 

e sluggishness of the local ae ; : ERLE q ‘od : sae rty 
police in connection with it. ul Causing various Injuries an Carrie away prop 

worth about Rs.400. The police have not yet succeeded 

in capturing the men. It is doubtful if the police will ever succeed in doing sO. 

It is a pity that our police authorities are not more alert in preventing such 

acts. Apparently they are not afraid of being taken to task for failure to do 
their duty properly. | 


Part II.—Legislation. 


49. The Rast Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—Now that 
isis _ the Government of India has definitely announced the 

Ste cpevcne. Pilg nature of the amendments to be introduced into the 
Act ’ existing Factory Act, it may not be amiss if we venture 
to draw its attention to some of the recommendations 

which the Canada Labour Commission has. just submitted to the ara a 
Parliament for approval. The most important of these, as given in the — 
number of the Board of Trade journal, are sixteen. Among these are 90” 


which, we helieve, will prove most efficacious for the social and material welfare 
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ot Indian operatives if fairly carried out. Next to the health of the work-people 
‘sthe question of thrift; and if there be one thing more than another that 
tends to deteriorate the health of the work-people in India, be they workers in 
cotton factories in Bombay or jute mills in Calcutta, or cultivators of tea in 
Assam, it is drink. The excise policy of every local Government has now been 
proved to be far from satisfactory. Itis unworthy ofa Government which calls 
itself Christian. The facilities which the 4bk4ri arrangements offer to the 
‘ncreased habit of drinking are much to be deprecated. Such being the state 
of affairs, will the Government at this juncture rise to a sense of the solemn 
duty it owes to the masses by taking effective steps to check this growing habit 
of drinking? Will it, as a beginning, follow the recommendation of the Cana- 
dian Royal Commission “that the stringent prohwbition of the sale of liquors 
within a certain radius’’ be rigidly enforced ? What could be better for the 
Indian Government than to show its earnestness in the matter of checkin 
intemperance among the Indian working classes, especially factory hands, by 
enacting a clause to the effect that no liquor-shop shall be allowed to be opened. 
within two miles of any factory? We believe that it is in the interests of the 
workers themselves that such a prohibition should be enacted. We have simply 
to point out the disastrous consequences of the existence of grog shops in the 
vicinity of mills to have this wholesome reform at once introduced into the 
country. It is also most desirable that the system of village postal banks should 
be extended wherever there are factories employing over a hundred persons. 
Thus, by enforcing on the one side by means of legislation the habit of temper- 
ance and on the other that of thrift, the Government would simultaneously 
consult both the moral and material welfare of the operatives. Weare quite 
confident that the savings banks will prove a success in an inverse ratio to 
intemperance. The more the work-people hold aloof from drinking or going to 
the nearest grog shop, the greater will be the money available which they could 
better invest in the savings banks. This is the recommendation wisely suggested 
by the Canada Labour Commission, and we think it a most efficacious provision 
to introduce into our Factory Act. If mill operatives do not now put their savings 
in postal banks, it is, we fear, mainly owing to the non-existence of such establish- 
ments in the hear vicinity of each mill. Our practical suggestion is that there 
ought to be a postal bank on the premises of each factory. It should be entirely 
under the control of Government and managed by Government clerks. 
The scheme is feasible, and may be easily put into execution after consulting 
mill-owners on the subject. Were our local Mill-owners’ Association asked 
to propound a scheme, we dare say its energetic Secretary and the many 
business-men who are on the committee would be able to advise Govern- 
ment how the institution of postal banks could be made successful. There 
is also a third suggestion which we should be glad if the Government could see 
ils way to introducing into the Act about to be amended. Itis that wages 
should form a first claim upon the employers’ buildings, machinery, &c., or any 
article upon which a lien can be legally placed. It is notorious that on the 
failure of Mr. Kessowji Naik’s millsin Bombay in 1878 the poor hands were not 
only thrown adrift for some time without any employment, but actually de- 
prived of the full wages of their labour. Under one of the provisions of the 
Companies’ Act which relates to winding up, these poor men were only allowed 
a dividend like the rest of the mills’ creditors. And even for receiving their 
homeopathic instalments—in many cases going to a few annas only—they had 
o wait for a full year and over, though it is alleged the lawyers engaged in the 
Winding up reaped a rich harvest in connection therewith. In many cases the 
operatives had left for their villages after a weary waiting. In many cases the 

ther of having to undergo circumlocutory and red-tape formalities was too 
much. So that ‘many operatives never cared to claim even the dividends on 
their wages. These hardships are well-known. The Judge himself who adjudi- 
cated on their claims admitted the hardship. The liquidators did their best to 
get these poor classes paid in full. But the law was against them. With these 
facts before us we cannot but warmly approve of this beneficent proposal re- 
“nmended by the Canadian Commission and trust that the Government of India 

see lis way to legislate on this subject as well. We are aware that some 

"PPosition will be offered by mill-owners; but for the general welfare of these 
Yolceless and uninfluential industrial classes it is desirable that this most just 
ind benevolent, provision should be made. 
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50. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 18th June, writes :—Hisg Ex. 
ths jeepaicl iiitnbistiis & cellency Lord Lansdowne has sent a despatch to the 
the Indian Factory Act approved. Secretary of State for India intimating the proposed 
amendments in the Indian Factory Act, No. Xv. of 
1881. The despatch is a valuable and interesting document and is free from the 
taint of selfishness to a considerable degree. It verifies the promise made some time 
ago on the subject by His-Excellency Lord Reay. At the very outset it declares the 
impropriety of applying the English Factory Acts to the Indian factories. They 
it relieves the gratuitous anxiety of the Manchester people and affirms the need. 
lessness of their philanthropic activity by an authoritative declaration that the 
employés in Indian factories reach a standard of comfort and content which jg 
not attained by persons in their own rank of life who are engaged in pursuits 
of a different nature. It only recommends an amendment of the existing Act. 
So far indeed the industrial enterprise in India has cause for congratulation. 
Even the proposed amendments are not positively unwelcome except in some 
respects. On the whole, we must thank the Supreme as well as the local Goy. 
ernments for the right view they have generally taken of things in this case. 


51. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—At last the 

Government of India have been moved to activity. on 

the question of the segregation of lepers. It is propos- 
ed to give the District Magistrates power to order the arrest of any leper who is 
found begging or wandering about without any means of subsistence. Such 
lepers will be detained in a retreat for life, and provision will be made for the 
segregation of the sexes. This is the only way of stamping out the terrible dis- 
ease which was once as rampant in Europe as it is now in India. We must 
consider it a special dispensation of Providence that, although lepers congregate 
most in large cities like Bombay and are allowed all the freedom enjoyed by 
ordinary citizens, the number of the afflicted is not much larger than it is. Some 
idea of the enormity of the evil may be formed from the recommendation made 

by awriterin the Lancet that there should be a thousand leper asylums scattered 
over the continent of India. The Government are not of course about to go in 
for such an extensive scheme as this. Their proposal is comparatively very 
modest. It is left to local Governments to establish retreats “with any 
money placed at their disposal for hospitals, dispensaries and lunatic asylums.” . 
To put it bluntly, the, proposal looks like robbing Peter to pay Paul. The 
lunatic asylum at Colaba, Bombay, is very much in need of more funds. Will 
it be pinched still more, in order to obtain some pittance for a leper asylum’ 
The Supreme Government cannot very well impose fresh burdens on the provin- 
cial revenues under the new arrangements. They can draw upon the Imperial 
exchequer. But then so much would be taken away from the enormous outlay 
on “ the little wars’? which the Government seem to have always on hand. 


The Leper Bill commented upon. 


52. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—The subject 
of a Bill for lepers is surrounded with many difficulties and we hope 1s 
provisions will rather err on the side of humanity than that of unnecessary 
harshness. As a specimen of the several difficulties that are likely to an&, 
we may note the following. Suppose a wandering beggar is suffering _ 
leprosy in its very first stage. The question is whether it is desirable to seD 
him to an asylum full of lepers suffering from an aggravated form of the disease. 
No doubt the interests of public health are paramount, but then the Liege 
and, for the matter of that, the State can hardly be said to have the right 0 
rendering a man’s life more painful and miserable than it would be in the natu” 
course of things. Again there is the difficult question of ascertaining whether 4 
person is really suffering from genuine leprosy. We know a case in Bombay, va 
which doctors have not as yet come to any unanimous conclusion regards 
nature of the malady. This instance suggests the desirability of providing 
competent medical agency for the determination of the real malady in cae!” 
brought before a Magistrate; otherwise there would be a danger of innocent py , 
being sent to the leper asylums. We doubt not that our humane Govern™, ‘ 
will take proper measures for the establishment of comfortable retreats lh of 


unfortunate lepers who will shortly be deprived of their liberty for the @ 


’ , 
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the community at large. In framing the provisions of the Bill it will be well 
to remember that lepers are not culprits and deserve to be treated with the 
yimost consideration and sympathy. — 


53. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—We for~ 
ourselves are not sure that the Leper Bill as it stands will secure the object in 
view. We do not say thata trial should not be given to it; let it be tried by 
all means. All we say is that it will have to be administered with great caution. 
Some of its provisions look very harsh at first view. The power of arrest sought 
to be given to the Magistrates seems to treat the unfortunate lepers as criminals, 
which they certainly are not. ‘There is no doubt that they are a source 
of great evil to the community at large, but from this it does not follow that 
they should be arrested offhand and dealt with as criminals. In our opinion 
these unfortunate people deserve to be treated with more consideration and 
sympathy. Inducement, and not force, should be tried in their case. There is 
no doubt that they will naturally feel inclined to resort to the leper homes if they — 
are there provided with all the necessary comfort. Nobody is compelled to go 
to an hospital, but thousands flock to it of their own accord. Why may not 
the same thing happen in the case of these leper retreats? If they are 
comfortable and well managed, lepers are sure to seek protection therein. 
This will also have the good effect of enlistang the sympathy of their 
relations and the public. Then again as to the question of funds, the Bill is, it 
seems to us, in a wrong direction. Instead of providing a separate fund for the | 
treatment of lepers, it is sought to trench upon the resources of hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and lunatic asylums. This will certainly cripple these highly bene- 
ficent institutions, and consequently lessen their usefulness to the public at large. 
In our opinion, institutions of this kind should be the last for retrenchment, and 
therefore there should be a separate grant for these retreats. 


54. With reference to the report of the Select Committee of the Bombay 
~ Bebe Gh in OO Council on the Bill to consolidate and 
Amendment Bilt criticized, #™end the law relating to the salt revenue throughout 
' the Bombay Presidency, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), 
in its issue of the 15th June, says :—The main objection to the Salt Bill was that 
it contained a provision that is not to be found in the existing law, prohibiting 
the collection and removal of salt earth and treating ¥t as salt. On account of 
the heavy price of salt the poor used salt earth in place of this condiment, 
though it did not actually serve the purpose of salt. The clause about the salt 
earth is introduced on the lines of the Madras Salt Act, which in itself is a new 
law. Only a few months ago a District Collector in the Madras Presidency 
reported that on account of its enhanced price the poor people could not use 
salt either for themselves or for their cattle, and the consequence was that 
men have grown weaker than before and the cattle have died in numbers. 
The prohibition against collecting and removing salt earth has made the condition 
of the poor people of Madras worse than before, and if a similar provision is 
allowed to be introduced into the Bombay Salt Act the people of this presidency 
will also be worse off than before. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in 
Council has reserved to himself the power of permitting the poor people to collect 
and remove salt earth on certain conditions, but similar authority possessed by the 
Government of Madras seems to have done no good to the poor people of that 
Presidency. For these reasons the provision about the salt earth should be 
removed from the Bill ; but if the authorities be unwilling to do so, the names of 
the districts of which the poor people are to be allowed the use of salt earth 
tree of duty should be embodied in the Act. 


Part II].—Zducation. 


55. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 10th June, says :—The appoint- 
ment of Professor Barrett as Acting Director of Public 

Bar pointment of Professor Instruction, Berdr, is open to more objections than one. 
Public rte fo eo beg Professor Barrett is an able Professor of English and 
disapproved, ~~ ’-—s fully deserved promotion, but his promotion ought to 
have been in the Professors’ line. It is a most mis- 


hievous practice to promote Professors to executive posts. It often puts a 
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round man into a square hole. It deprives the colleges of able Professors, makag 
the latter indifferent. to their legitimate work and puts the executive service 
to a disadvantage. Mr. Barrett made an excellent Professor, but it is not 
equally certain that he will makea good Director. Moreover, he supersedes 


superior local claims. Mr. Vishnu Moreshvar Mahajani, M. A., Educationa) 


Inspector in Berar, who is a highly qualified officer, was, we believe, the person 
best entitled to the appointment. He has done excellent service as Head Master 
of the Amraoti High School and as Educational Inspector, and the local officers 
have always spoken of his work in terms of the highest praise. His claims tp 
the Directorship were considered strong even when Mr. Jathar got the permanent 
post on the retirement of Rao Bahadur Nardyan Bhai Dandekar. After Mp. 
Jathdér Mr. Mahdjani had decidedly the best of claims, and we fear Government 
has done injustice to Mr. Mahajani by his present supersession. The im. 
portation from Bombay of a European officer in disregard of the superior claims 
of a Native on the spot indicates a policy of snatching away one more well-paid 
post from the hands of Natives. 


56. The Shri Shivdji (60), in its issue of the 7th June, says :—It is 
matter for regret that the place of Director of Public Instruction, Berar, is to 
be given to a European. It has hitherto been looked upon as one reserved 
for a Native. We do not see the propriety of importing an outsider when 
there are competent gentlemen on the spot. We hope Government will not 
lightly pass over the claims of Native gentlemen and perpetuate an injustice. 
[The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 9th June, also disapproves of Professor 
Barrett’s appointment as Director of Public Instruction, -Berdr, on principle, 
says that the Natives have thereby been deprived of the privilege hitherto 
enjoyed by them in the matter of this post, and asks whether it is not double 
dealing on the part of the Government which professes in its despatches that its 
policy is to give high appointments to an increased number of Natives as far as 
practicable, when its actions are quite the reverse of its professions as is seen in 
the case in question. | 


Part IV.—Ratlways. 


57. The Jame Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 11th June, observes :—The 
recommendation made by Sir Edward Watkin and 
The recommendation made Mr, Holt Hallett for rapid railway extension in this 
Sir Edward Watkin and ¢ountry, which is to be effected by raising a loan'of ten 
r. Holt Hallett for rapid k f ae i. the intemsete of Mamchesier 
railway extension in India rors of pounds, is more in the interests of Manch 
disapproved. | than those of India. There is no probability whatever 
: of the proposed new railways realizing five per cent. 
interest on the capital invested, and if it be not so why do not the English capital- 
ists take up the project when they readily and freely subscribe to three per cent. 
Indian loans? ‘The fact of these capitalists holding back is convincing proof of 
the projected lines not being capable of turning out remunerative. India has 
to incur a heavy annual cost for the administration and to pay a large amount 
of interest on an enormous public debt and can hardly afford to incur further 
heavy liabilities for a losing concern. It is highly gratifying that the Secretary 
of State for India and the Supreme Government are aware of this state of things 
and have successfully resisted the unreasonable demands for rapid railway 


extension. : 


58. A European employé of the North-Western State Railway writes 1 

- the Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 5th June :— 
Grievances of a European No promotion! Increments withheld! From 188° 
State ees “om ee" T was recommended on several occasions, but was Te 
peatedly informed that nothing could be done for mé 

as I was a permanent hand, and that I would have to rise by annual incremen 

I pointed out men on the permanent scale, with equal service on higher salary; 
to show that they had been graded, but with no effect. Well, even here | Lov 
satisfied and hoped by regular increments to ascend the ladder gradually. ne 
first, second and third increments were duly granted, and after repeatedly app y 


ing for the fourth I was informed that nothing could be done for the present. 
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July next my fifth increment will be due, and I know I will receive the usual 
answer and therefore do not think it worth while applying for it. So you see, 
Sir, how difficult is my position. Apprentice guards have only been recently 
engaged on Rs. 60 and 30. What are my prospects? What have I to look to 
for the future? Promotion I cannot get, and my incremenfs are given at 
random! I had served during the Afghan campaign, when the Sindi dreaded 
to cross the frontier. The years of my youth were spent on the frontier in the 
interests of the State, and I am reaping the advantages accruing from the 
difficulties and privations I was subjected to in days gone by | 


Part V.—Uunicipalities. 


59. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 10th Jtne, writes :—In a 
report on municipal government what one most likes 

on a ait aviecibuiad to see is an account of the actual administration and — 
submitted by the three Divi- observations thereon. What works of improvement 
sional Commissioners to the municipalities undertook, how they carried them 
ee out, how education and conservancy were attended to— 
these and other matters are all but ignored in the report on municipalities in the 
Bombay Presidency for 1887-88. One looks in vain for any detailed information 
on points like these. There is some attempt at general observations in Mr. 
Propert’s report on the Southern Division and a few particulars of works are given 
in Mr. Moore’s report on the Central Division. Mr. Moore’s report is especially 
fuller and contains a greater variety of useful information than the other reports. 
Mr. Sheppard’s report is strikingly deficient in these particulars. There is a 
word or two said about the sanitary works projected at Ahmedabad and Nadiad, 
but for the rest there is an entire absence of any remark or comment. On the 
whole, the entire scheme of the report seems to be defective. It consists more 
of a statement of accounts than anything else.- The accounts of revenue and 
expenditure, the relative position of direct and indirect taxation, the distribu- 
tion of the expenditure over different heads, and other like particulars are given 
at some length. The only other matters stated besides the items of money 
are the number of meetings and the state of attendance of members, vital 
statistics and municipal prosecutions. But there is an utter lack of information 

as to how the money is applied. Want of a good water-supply, neglect of 
* conservancy, and mismanagement of schools are often spoken of, and we should 
have liked to know something about what the district officers say on these 
points. It seems to be thought that the essence of municipal administration 
lies in the collection of the municipal revenue and spending it. On what the 
money is spent and with what result seem to be considered matters of no 
concern at all. To our mind it is the application of money that is the more im- 
portant part of the administration, and we should like especially to know whether, 
in the opinion of the district officers, the complaint about the management of 

schools is well grounded. _ e 


60. The Mahrdtta (2) of Poona, in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—Our 
readers must be aware that the last municipal corpora- 
The action of Mr. Moore, tion of Poona made a grant, of Rs. 1,000 to the local 
matter of ens D., in the Gyan Sam4j towards its building fund. This act of the 
Icipal grant co eat ig : d 

to the Gayan Saméj, Poona, Municipality was objected to in several quarters an 
disapproved. we believe private representations were made to the 
Collector to put a veto on the resolution. The Col- 
lector very wisely refrained. But the Commissioner, C. D., again referred the 
Matter back to the committee, asking them to rescind the resolution and get 
© money back or to be prepared to have the matter reported to Government. 
Even taking for féranted that the grant to the Gdyan Samdéj was impro- 
Perly and illegally made, the question is, was the matter of such a gross 
; serious nature as to call for the interference of the Commissioner? We 
0 not think so. Mr. Moore acted in’ very bad taste in raking the matter up in 


tn manner and he would be acting in worse taste if he reported the matter 
Government. If the municipality in his opinion erred, the best way was to 
Point out the error in a friendly spirit and to ask the members not to make a similar — 


ke in future. But the officials have evidently become jealous of the large 
Con 293.7 | 
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wers entrusted to municipalities and feel sore at their not having a shar 

_ in those powers. Hence they are always trying to pick holes and it speaks 
volumes for the way in which our affairs are conducted, that notwithstanding their 

efforts these harsh, ungenial and unsympathetic critics find very little to report 

unfavourably upon. In conclusion, we commend the good sense shown by the 

members of the present corporation in declining to annul the resolution passed by 


their immediate predecessors in office. _ 


Parr VI.— Native States. 


61. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 10th June, Says :—The public 
bs has up to this time had placed before it only the official] 
The affairs at Kashmeyeand = view of Kashmere affairs. We have always thought 
a request to the Government there must be another side to the pi 
in the matter. picture. The 
ee | voluntary abdication or self-effacement which the 
Mahard4ja was represented to have cheerfully sought for was too romantic to be 
easily swallowed. Here is a telegram from Simla which purports to give the 
Mahérdja’s account of the matter: “ Kashmere Maharaja has addressed an 
autograph letter to the Viceroy setting forth his grievances in full. It concludes 
thus: In case liberty is not allowed to me by the Supreme Government and | 
have to remain in my present most miserable condition, I would most humbly 
ask Your Excellency to summon me before you and shoot me through the heart 
with your hands and thus at once relieve an unfortunate Prince from unbearable 
misery, contempt and disgrace for ever.”’ ‘This is very strong language, but it 
shows that the matter has come toa crisis. The news that His Highness the 
Mahéraja of Kashmere is going to Simla personally to lay his grievances before 
the Viceroy confirms this telegram. Now that the Viceroy will have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the facts first-hand, let us hope that justice will be done to 
the Mahdrdaja. 


62. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 8th June, writes :—Colonel Nisbet 
and others are anxious to make the public believe that the Mahdrd4ja of Kashmere 
is quite reconciled to the administrative change, in fact, that it has been carried 
out almost at his request. This version of the case does not quite tally with the 
report that the Mahdraja is about to proceed to Simla to interview the Viceroy, 
notwithstanding the strongest dissuasions of the Resident. This is the clearest 
possible proof of the fact that the Maharaja at any rate does not approve of the 
change in the administration. He would be less than human, if he did. The 
Mahar4ja may or may not induce the Viceroy to reconsider the scheme which 
makes the Resident not only the virtual but the actual ruler of Kashmere. But 
the theory that the Maharaja is a complacent, half-witted young man, who is 
incapable of feeling even such a great humiliation, deserved or undeserved, 18 
exploded. | 


63. The"Native Opinio (14), in its issue of the 13th June, writes:—We 
from the bottom of our heart sympathise with the Mahdrdja in his pitiable 
plight. Every genuine Native must do so, and. every right-minded Englishman 
too. But the Times of India stamps down the Mahdrdja’s appeal as “a crazy 
epistle.” Wedo not blame the Times of India, because we can see that 1t 
isnot ina position to rightly appreciate the Native heart and its utterances. 
We agree with the Advocate of India in its views on the Mahérdja’s. appeal. 
Be that as it may, the present misery of the Mahdrdja is by no means imputable 
to any fault of his. There is only one fault on his part, and that 1s that he 
happens to be born in an age uncongenial to Indian Princes. One cannot 
help remarking that the history of Kashmere in these days is an unwelcome 
reflection on the British administration in India. We pray that the present 
noble Viceroy will endeavour to the best of his abilities to satisfy the public on 
the subject. : | 


64. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 11th June, says-~ 

The serious charge of having attempted to poison Mr. Plowden, the late Resident 

at Kashmere, was preferred by the present Resident against the Maharaja ° 
Kashmere, but the accusation was withdrawn without calling upon the Maharéjs 

for an explanation. Under these circumstances the public were surp 0 


¢ 
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hear that the Mahdr4ja was deposed, arid an arrangement was made by which the 
Resident was clothed with full powers of administration and the State of Kash. 
mere virtually ‘sequestered. Perhaps Government have sufficient cause for 
taking these steps, but the same not being divulged, the public have been dis- 
pleased at the treatment of the Maharaja. Our Kashmere correspondent wrote 

fast week that the Mahérija believed that injustice was done'to him, and in order 
to obtain redress of his grievances be intended to proceed to Simla, accompanied 
by his younger brother, and to wait upon His Excellency the Viceroy. Yester- 
day’s telegram publishing an autograph letter from the Mahdrdaja to the Viceroy 
more than confirms the statement made above by our correspondent, shows that 
the Mahardja has been subjected to undue pressure by the Resident, and con- 
siders his condition as unbearably miserable. The Civil and Military Gazette 
of Lahore, a semi-official organ, that hitherto assumed an attitude of opposition 
to the Maharaja, has stated in its last issue that the Maharaja has been subjected 
‘to great pressure by the Resident to give up his intention to proceed to Simla, 
but the former has firmly résolved fo wait upon the Viceroy personally. The 
conduct of the Resident has been suspicious since his securing the so-called 
documents in the Mahirdaja’s writing about the alleged attempt to poison the 
late Resident, but if he has been honest in his conduct towards the Chief he need 
not be afraid of the Mahardaja’s personal visit to the Viceroy. It is to be hoped 
that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will grant due redress to the Maharaja after 
fully enquiring into his grievances and will order the publication of an autho- 
ritative account of the whole affair. [The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 
same date, says :—The situation in Kashmere has been unsatisfactory for some 
time past. ~When the present Maharaja came to the gddi the paramount Govern- 
ment ought to have taken precautions to prevent his falling into bad hands by 
giving him a competent Diwdn and appointing an able Resident at the Kashmere 
court. Had Government done this, matters would not have come to the present 
crisis, but it did not do it'and deserves blame. It is to be hoped that Govern- 


ment will publish an authoritative account of the real state of things in that 
unfortunate province.]| 


65. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 13th June, says :—The 
Maharaja of Kashmere has appealed to the Governor-General to reconsider the 
decision arrived at by the Government of India to put his State under a Council 
of Regency entirely controlled by the Resident. The appeal is drawn up quite 
in an oriental fashion, for the Maharaja sues the Viceroy, in case of his unwilling- 
ness to grant his request, to call him in his presence and to shoot him through the . 
heart. He sees disgrace and dishonour brought down upon him in the arrange- 
ments sanctioned by the Supreme Government. He was reported to be a 
consenting party to putting his State into commission. But we suppose the 
investment of the British Resident with fresh powers has changed his mind, lest 
it be not preliminary to the future annexation of his much-coveted State. His 
Excellency Lord Lansdowne will, of course, give his most thoughtful consideration 
to the Prince’s appeal and remove any cause which may lead to mutual ill-will. 
To be a mere cipher in a place where he had once enjoyed supreme authority 
Was more than the prince could bear. Even if a show of power had been allowed 
to him, we think he would have been satisfied. But the peremptory edict of 
the paramount Government through the Resident, depriving him of all power 
and allowing him only a small pension which would barely suffice to maintain his 
high position in the midst of his people, added insult to injury, and the hot 

is cherished desire of appointing one of his brothers at the head of the Council. . 
Kshatriya blood could not brook the strain put on its patience, and knowing 
emonstrance of any kind to be futile has preferred extinction to existence. 
+he close proximity of Kashmere to the Russian frontier and its consequent 
importance may have weighed with Government to put the State in perfect 
order before that ageressive power, taking advantage of its internal state, found 
“1 Opportunity of extending its influence to it. But it could have been as well 
putin order by acceding, to the Mahdrdja’s request. 


66. The Bombay Samachar (91), in its issue of the 12th June, says :—Two 
Complaints sysines Majck years ago the Council of Administration at Gwalior 


, Acting Brit; . was appointed by the paramount Government and its 
Went at Gwallor ae working has been satisfactory, particularly to the 


authorities who were gratified to see that a loan of three’ 


? 
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krors of rupees from the private treasury of the Prince was given to the British 
Indian Government, though this proceeding was not approved of by the Natives 
Of late, however, according to the Calcutta Statesman, the president and members 
of the Council were publiely censured by Major Barr, the Acting Resident a 
Gwalior, in a matter with which he had no official concern, viz., that the Sendpatj. 
was threatened in order that he might show favour to an officer who had secured 
the good graces of the Resident, and that Major Barr adopted an insulting attitude 
towards some high officials of the State. All these complaints against the Acting 
Resident cannot all be believed, but since they have been repeated for some time 
past it is to be. hoped that Government will enquire into them and restore good 
relationship between the Residency and the Council. 


67. The Mahrdtta (2), inits issue of the 9th June, writes :—We are glad to 
een , learn that His Highness the Maharaja Holkar has given 
séja Hole and b ny Baonga full powers to his Diw4n, Réo Bahadur V. J. Rites. 
' . If this be true, the-Mah4raja ought to be congratulated 
on this evidence of a desire to really improve the administration of his State. 
_Réo Bahddur Kirtane is not fond of show or of such reform as catches the eyé 
merely. He is a slow, but steady worker, and if his hands be left free to do as 
he likes, he is the man to improve the present state of the administration. Up 
to this time he barely had the power to do anything; now that the gladsome 
news has come that he has been entrusted with full powers, we need not say that 
the well-wishers of the State will look to him with watchful eye to see how the 
reduces disorder and chaos to order and good government. The absence of the 
Mahdrdja, who is going away to Paris for the Exhibition, will be a help to him. 


68.: The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 9th June, writes :—His 

| Highness the Maharaja Holkar is to be congratulated 

The abolition of the tax upon the abolition by him of the Hola Fdla, by which is 

Hola Féla by His High- meant, we suppose, the State’s share of the ploughman’s 
ness the Maharaja Holkar : 5 

approved. earnings. Nothing could be more mean and harass- 

ing than this Hola Fdla, especially when levied by 

a Holkar. The worst of these barbarous levies is that their proceeds seldom 

go into the State coffers. We have heard of a dry-fish tax, the annual revenue 

from which, as credited to the State on the last occasion, was rupees two and 

annas eight. Think of the zulwm practised in recovering perhaps a couple of 

hundred rupees every year, of which about a hundredth part is allowed to find 

its way to the State treasury. The best thing to do with such levies is to abolish 

them. . 


69. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 12th June, says :—It 

is reported that agents have been sent to the Dec- 

The forthcoming marriage an and elsewhere to find a suitable bride for the 

of His Highness the Maharaja: Soind: His Higl : hild and 
Scindia. young Scindia. His Highness is a mere ¢ 

: : has not completed his education and there ought to be 

no hurry in getting him married. It is in his and his subjects’ interests that the — 

marriage should be deferred till he comes of age and finishes his education. The 

Government of India stands'in the position of loco parentis to the Prince and 

ought to discourage the child-marriage. [The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of 

the 14th June, takes a similar view. | 


70. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 11th June, writes a 
Pong a - Government have ruled that Political Agents — 
pe eer in Ont . = = Assistant Political Agents should not accepb eit “a 
Kathidwar has for a long articles of food, fruit or sweets from Native Sta 
time past his household ex- when visiting them on tour, but we do not think tw 
* penditure defrayed by a this rule is applicable to the Political Department ™ 
Native Prince in that pro- Yyuiniswdr ‘he Indian Spectator wrote some ao 
oe back that ornaments are also sent along with fru 
and sweets. This statement is true. An Assistant Political Agent in Kathidwet 
has been for a long time past getting all his household expenditure = 
Native Prince. The account-books of the Native Raja contain this ee 
but We do not understand why Government make no enquiries 1n the ma 


Nt appears that in Kéthidwdr Rajas are, as if, forced to defray the expenditure 
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of the Political Agent. The States continue to be steeped in debt owing to this 
burden. Why do not Government take steps in the matter of such arbitrary 
eonduct on the part of such Political Agents? We cannot understand the cause 
of their inaction. If Government wish, we will furnish some instances and 
proofs of such political officers on condition that they help usin the way we 
require and seize the account-books. Until this is done satisfactory proofs cannot 


be had. It is necessary that Government should speedily reduce this species 
of burden on Kathiawér States. | 


71. The same newspaper says :—It is a general rule that any request, 
petition or complaint that the members of the R4j 
Complaint in connection family may have to make must go to the Assistant 
with the encom te States Political Agent or the Government through the con- 
cone ee stituted agents of the Agency, styled the managers of 
ns the States. Now when the channel through which the 
titions, complaints, &c., as a rule pass does not get its desired object, some- 
thing to fill its hungry belly with, oppression and extortion are practised with 
impunity. The Assistant Political Agents in Kathidwar reserve for themselves a 
power of superintendence or general supervision over the acts of the so-called 
managers. The province is divided into four Prants and each Prdant consists of 
over fifty States, both big and small. So that it 1s morally impossible for them 
to satisfactorily execute the power of general supervision they are entrusted with. 
But they are known to get through such business through the medium of their 
Shirasteddrs, their sole mouthpieces. The language of the district is Gujarati, 
which the Prant officers can hardly read, write or understand. In face of this, 
to pretend to go through and really execute the business themselves is nothing 
but falsehood. So this circumstance greatly goes in favour of the managers. This 
we shall point out by living instances in course of time. The object of a manage- 
ment is to protect the interests of the taluka, collect the annual revenues properly 
and make decent provision for the family members of the Chief. In no case is 
this duty well performed. High salaries are often paid to the managers and 
large expenses incurred in maintaining the establishment. But whena question 
of provision for the Raj family, the rightful recipients, is brought forward, the 
reply of course must be in the negative. Sums required for religious and family 
necessities are either first of all denied, or, if in any case granted, they are 
delayed, always minimised and curtailed. And why? We hold that corrup- 
tion is at the bottom of such matters. There are many other things also which 
we strongly object to. But, for the present, we rest content by calling the 
attention of Government to this state of things. 


72. The same newspaper, writing about thealleged mismanagement in Bhav- 

Be os tin Dagar, says that the Parsis are securing their selfish ends 
the bo ggga ™ in the Bhévnagar State, that Mr. Kabrdji, editor of the 
Rast Goftdr, has asked His Highness the Thakor to give 

him Rs. 30,000 for the marriage of his daughter, and that Her Excellency Lady 
Reay was recently presented by the Parsis with a Wdghnakhatthe cost of the State, 
refers to the case pending before Mr. James, Collector of Ahmedabad, of one 
Kaisar woman having bought a Koli girl of Ahmedabad for immoral purposes, 


— aide that the Bombay Government should make public inquiries into these 
matters. | 


73. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 8th June, writes :—The ex- 
oor periment of administering the affairs of a Native State 
Native States SS SSStté‘<s«é«é zY:«“Ms OO a Puig Diwan is shortly to be made for 
te the third time in the annals of the history of the 
Parsis. The previous two attempts have been more or less a failure, whether 
due to the Parsi Diwans themselves or to their employers we shall not under- 
lake to say. But this much we can say that Parsis, asa rule, are notoriously 
administrators, not because they are wanting in the requirements of a 
good administrator, but in negative qualities, viz., those of want of khatpat, 
dviddva, samjdwing this man and that (in short, in Native State intrigues). 
The reason why Parsis fail to make good administrators of Native States is that 
they are often too strict, too just, too impartial and too straightforward. These 
€xcellent qualities do very well in a well-organised State—a State that is a 


model of the British constitution ; but in States like those of Baroda and the 
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Nizdm’s, atid Kdthidwar (notably Jémnagar and Jundgad) the canker-worm 
of party intrigue has so eaten out the very core of these States that for a Parsi, 
with his scruples, to try to administer them would be a hopeless task. Mr. Dosa. 
bhai Fr4mji as Diwan of the Jamnagar State will have an Augean stable to 
cleanse for a long time to come. Scheming hazurids will have either to be put 
in their proper places or altogether removed from the Darbar, and the revenues 
of the State will have to be brought under his best and most watchful care. 
The revenues are in a deplorably bad state at present. The Jim is a real 
Mahéaraja in the other sense of the term ; some of his Darbaris are known to be 
the greatest of villains; and it will be, we fear, no easy task for the new Diwin 
to administer the affairs of Jamnagar with such Darbiris always at his heels, 
However, Mr. Dos4bhai Framji promises to be the first successful Parsi Diwén, and 
we say this for many reasons ; unless it be that even the experience gained by 
him during his long service under Government proves of no avail to him in 
Jamnagar. This little Native State is the most backward of all the States in 
Kiathidwar, particularly because the present Jam belongs to the old school; and 
we hope we are not incorrect in saying that he is the only one of his age amongst 
the Native Princes of Kathidwar, the rest of these petty Princes being more or 
less young and of the modern school. The longevity with which the Jim has 
been blessed has rendered hopeless the task of improving the affairs of Jamnagar, 
and after weary waiting the Political Agent of Kdthiawdr appears to have been 
under the unavoidable necessity of putting the State in abler and less intriguing 


hands. We again wish Mr. Dosibhdi Frémji a hearty success in his new sphere 
of action. 


74, The Suryd Prakdsh (84), in its issue of the 8th June, says :—The 

te tees chia, why the Jamnagar administration has gone 
tion spoiled by intriguers, | Worse is apparent from the fact that the weak and 
simple-minded Jim Saheb is surrounded by a number 

of intriguers who have been working very high-handedly against the reforms 
suggested by the paramount power for the well-being of the State and its people. 
It is to be hoped that the apparent mischiefs in and the rotten administration of 
all the departments of the State will be rooted out by expelling the intriguers 


from it, and this can easily be done by the energetic and shrewd Political 
Agent. | 


75. The Akhbire Soddgar (87), in its issues of the 13th and 14th June, 

2 says that the administration of the Jémnagar State 

The administration of the js as well conducted as it was in previous years, and 

Jamnagar State is as well that the unfounded complaints raised by some members 
conducted as it was in former : age 

years. . of the Gujarati press are the malicious misrepresenta- 

tions of a party among the Haldi Bhitiis of Bombay 

that has been dissatisfied with the just and impartial administration of the 


State. 


76. <A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 
13th June, says :—Cholera is raging severely in nearly 
Severe outbreak of cholera seventeen villages in the neighbourhood of the village 


in seventeen villages in His kere a4 . <r: ‘kwid’s terti- 
Highness the Gikwad’s terri- of Vansiubharat in His Highness the Gdikw 


tory. tory. About seven deaths occur daily and many 
cottages have been deserted. ‘here has been more 
mortality among men than among women and the people are pa nic-stricken. 


GOVIND B. LAGHA'TE, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press: 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
22nd June 1889. 
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The Pramod Sindhu... a ...| Umrawati (Amraoti).. 
», Vaidarbk ... ai ...| Akola 


,, Varhad (Berar) Samachar coal aps 


MaRA THL. 
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1. The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 7th June, writes :—We hear 
that Professor Arthur Barrett is coming to Berdr as 
The appointment of Mr. Director of Public. Instruction vice Rio Bahddur Shri- 
Se pirett as «rector of rdém Bhik4ji Jath4r proceeded on one year’s furlough. 
disapproved. : ’ Since the appointment of Rio Bahadur N. B. Dande- 
kar to this post and of his successor Réo Bahddur 
Jathir it has been our impression that the Directorship in Berdr was reserved for 
deserving Natives. But the present appointment, if it turns out a reality, will 
quite disappoint us. Wedo not know Mr. Barrett. He may be an efficient 
officer deserving of the prize given to him and we have nothing to say personally 
about him, but we object to the deviation from the principle. When Mr. 
Mahajani was appointed Educational Inspector, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 
superseding the rights of many of his seniors, it was generally believed that 
his selection was made as if to train a right man for the high and responsible 
office of Director on the retirement of Rio Bahadur Jathdr. Chiefly on account 
of this belief Mr. Mahajani’s appointment was universally hailed with joy. Mr. 
Mahajani has performed his duties efficiently as a teacher and as an Inspector, 
and the present one was a good opportunity for trying him as the head of the 
department. Should he have failed in giving satisfaction in the last-mentioned 
capacity there would have been no reason for Mr. Mahdjani, and the public 
alike, to grumble in future. If for any reasons best known to it the 
Government was not disposed to give the helm in Mr. Mahdjani’s hands, 
there were many Natives of acknowledged merit in. the Bombay Presidency, 
such as Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, Mr. Viman Abaji Modak and 
others who would have done full justice to the charge. Taking a lenient view 
of the matter that in making officiating appointments no choice is required to be 
made as to the incumbent being a Native or a European, we say, in that case, 
Mr. Aitken could have well managed the department as he did on one or two 
previous occasions, and there was no necessity of importing an outsider for 
temporary purposes only. 


2. The same newspaper writes :—Supersession seems to be the order of the 

S a day in Berdr. There is a very strong rumour afloat, 

ee cee which, however, lacks confirmation, that Colonel H. A. 

Hammond from the Central Provinces is to be the lucky locum tenens of Colonel 
CON 294 


2 


C. T. Lane, the Inspector-General of “ every mortal thing in Berar,” during his 
absence on furlough. If the rumour prove true, it will be a flagrant piece of 
injustice to the local District Superintendents, two or three of whom are not 
only seniors in service to Colonel Hammond, but possess special claims to the 
acting appointment as the whole of their service in the Police Department has 
been in Berar, so that their knowledge of the province should prove of the 
greatest assistance to them, whereasan outsider will have to coach himself ere 
he can confidently take upon himself to efficiently administer and control the 
department placed under him. ‘This importation of outsiders is an innovation 
which cannot be too severely condemned, since it inflicts unmerited slight and 
degradation on deserving officials who have a right to receive courteous treat- 
ment at the hands of a paternal]Government. 


GOVIND B. LAGHATTE’, 
Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
22nd June 1889. 
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Of System of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in th 
‘i ap | — of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the ong @ (art 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


5 The Kdthidwar Times (81), in its issue of the 19th June, refers to the 
, situation in Europe, and says :—It would be interesting 
The policy of military im- to learn what steps the Government of India has taken 
ae ” a en — y ome to meet ae 7 oar 9 paces Beta My — e 
yea” ds near neighbour. None atall. Government has adopte 
iiticiammarseciaintiis the poli 7 of “ masterly inactivity,’’ because it oy no 
money. It will implicitly rely on the tag-rag and bob-tail armies of Native Chiefs 
and the sleepy volunteers strongly backed by the lazy Native volunteers, should — 
thev ever come into existence. The total strength of the European army now 
~ in India is 63,000 and that of the Native army 127,000. But would this united 
force be able to bear the strain which must shortly come? Government 
has no money. Are we to take this answer as conclusive? And if so, is 
the Government prepared to abandon India? Is it prepared to disgrace 
Great Britain and to bring about the ruin of thousands and millions of 
men? Would the abandonment of India not mean the effacement of 
‘the Empire and of the national existence? A writer, who has studied the 
question in all its aspects, is of opinion “ that it is impossible to conceive 
anything more scandalously vicious than the fiscal administration of the Mili- 
tary Department in India.” He tells us that our armies could be doubled 
without doubling our military expenditure. Since the extinction of the 
Honourable East India Company to the present day the Indian revenues have 
been very unjustly saddled with a wasteful expenditureto the benefit of the 
War Department in England. The writer points out that the cost as charged 
to India of a European soldier sent from England is sevenfold what he cost 
the East India Company for local service on the old system. He is strongly 
of opinion that a local European army of 100,000 men could be efficiently 
maintained in India at a less charge to the Indian revenues than is incurred on 
the present force. By the abolition of the local European army and by 
the changes of system the charge of £26 5s. which the European recruit cost 
the East India Company is raised to £170; and we are informed that after that 
change was effected and had been in operation for some years, Lord Sandhurst, 
the Commander-in-Chief, denounced the system, stating that“ extremely in- 
elective recruits, costly as they were, were sent to India.’”” This was the 
result of a very short-sighted policy. The men who are responsible for the © 
short service enlistment Act and all the administrative follies which grew 
out of it; the men who are responsible for the pseudo “amalgamation” of 
the services ; the men who devised the Indian Staff Corps; the men who have 
Played into the hands of the party, who would destroy the army first that 
they might destroy tlfe Empire afterwards ;—these are the men who are respon- 
sible for the increase of the army expenditure and the decay of military efficiency. 
It was also recorded that British regiments in India were inconveniently small 
and extremely costly as to tactical units. In the days of the East India 
Company the British regiments mustered eleven hundred strong. But “in 
the last Afghan War the 17th Foot went in to action at Ali Masjid with 652 
men of all ranks, the 51st Foot 564 men, the 81st Foot 574 men, the 4th Batta- 
lion Rifle Brigade 651 men. At the battle of Peiwar Kotul, 2nd December 
1878, the 72nd Highlanders went in to action with 330 men, all told, and the 
th Foot 336 men. And after the campaign was over, in November 1879, 
the 10th Hussars had only 40 men fit to turn out on mounted parade. Now 
the pay and allowances of the officers alone of that regiment cost India 
Ks. 1,70,000 per annum. The officer commanding the 8th Hussars, which was tiot 
‘mployed on the last campaign, reported that he could not turn out for service 
in October 1879 more than 300 men and never more than 260 fit for service.’ 
ith such skeleton regiments maintained at an extravagant outlay of nearly 
‘ixteen millions sterling per annum, how could wars be waged successfully ? 
°W could the country be defended? It would be using no overstrained. 
nguage to say that sheer mal-administration and total incapacity of military 
t3anization~ have placed the Empire in peril—a peril which the confiding 
nitish public does not even yet perceive, but which is approaching with por- 
‘tous strides.” ‘The short service system has never been popular and it has 
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ever been costly. The Duke of Cambridge, in his evidence before the Select Com. 
mittee on East India Finance, in 1874, said : ‘“ Hitherto the service in India 
been a very popular service, and we have every reason to think also that the lo 
service is far more popular than short service.’’ The report of the Commission of 
1879 bore outsthe same testimony. “ India,” it says, “ is put to an enormous ex. 
pense on account of the relief of these regiments, and the passage home and out 
of the time-expired men and the recruits sent out to fill their places.” As the prac- 
tical outcome of the scheme of army reform as devised and carried out by Lords 
Cardwell and Wolseley, “the first cost of obtaining each European recruit for India 
is now £150 more than it was in 1856, and the additional expense yearly of £8 
capitalized fairly represents £200. So that we are forced to admit that the 
charge upon the revenues of India forevery European soldier serving in that 
country has been increased by £350, or £14 per annum in perpetuity, within 
the last thirty years.”” Thus the short service system has been shown to be in. 
efficient, cumbrous and costly ; and the system now administered “ has materially 
impaired the efficiency of British regiments in India, by maintaining a constant! 
stream of boy recruits who succumb to the Indian climate and by substituting 
youthful non-commissioned officers for the seasoned and experienced sergeants 


and corporals of former days.’”’ The sooner the Government open its eyes to 
this the better. | 


2. The Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 20th June, cursorily criti- 


Pp : a Sol cises the interesting memorandum reviewing the his- 
rogress 0 e Indian sg : 
Empire under the direct rule tory of the Indian administration since the assump- 


‘fs Coens, tion of the direct rule by the Crown recently prepared 

: at the India Office, observing that though the pro- 
gress has been considerable much remains to be done, and advises the political 
associations of India to study the memorandum very carefully. 


3. In noticing the reported adoption by the House of Commons of 
: Mr. Bradlaugh’s motion condemning the report of 
wr came eae 7° the Public Service Commission as calculated to take 
obtaining Parliamentarysanc- @Way the rights assured to the natives of India, and 
tion for the appointment of calling for the appointment of a Select Committee 
a Select Committee toenquire of enquiry into the Indian administration, the Bom- 
to the Indian aiministra- toy Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 20th June, 
; says :—Recent Parliamentary proceedings show that 
the far-sighted and discreet members are ever ready to remove the grievances 
of India and to do her justice, but were in sad want of a leader who would put 
them on the right path, which want has been recently supplied by Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Mr. Bradlaugh has, with the co-operation of Sir William Wedderburn 
and Messrs. Digby and Caine, and several other well-wishers of India, fully 
acquainted the English nation with the wants and erievances of the Indian 
Empire and has thereby succeeded in getting Parliamentary sanction to the 
Select Committee. It would have been better had a Royal Commission been 
sanctioned, for it could come to India for collecting the requisite information, 
whereas the Select Committee would enquire into the matter while sitting 2 
England. In the absence of the former, India is grateful to Mr. Bradlaugh 
and his co-adjutors for the Select Committee. [The Akhbdére Soddgar (87), ™ 
its issue of the same date, and the Jdime Jamshed (108), in that of the 19th June, 
express similar sentiments. The Bombay Samdchdr (91) and the Jéme J amshed 
(108), in their respective issues of the 21st June, censure Reuter’s telegram 
agency for having wired to India that the House of Commons passed Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s motion when nothing of the kind had occurred. | 


4, The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 16th June, says :—India oe 

iS be delighted to receive as her foremost cold-weathe 

The intended visit of His yisitor next season the eldest son of His Royal Highnes 

Royal vieiess Prince the Prince of Wales, and that visit will. mark the Pi 
Albert Victor of Wales to : . | le wi 

India hailed with delight. sonal acquaintance of our princes and peop this 

the scions of the family that reigns supreme over that 

ancient continent. Great wisdom has been shown, we think, in arrangi0s sent 

the royal tourist will appear only in his private capacity and that no P jatter 

whatever will be received or exchanged. A strict observance of the 


% " 


condition, at all places and under all circumstances, will tend much to enhance 
the moral effect of the visit.on the people and the princes of India. Socially 
and politically, too, such personal contact of Her Majesty the Queen’s children 
with her great dependency in the East cannot but be productive of good and tend 
to create that sympathy between the rulers and the ruled, the absence of which is 
such a stumbling-block in the way of its good government. The more that 
members of the Royal family, therefore, visit us and are able to say “ we have 
geen India and its people,” the better for all parties. 


5. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 17th June, says :—It is of 
the utmost importance that His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor should see 
our country and countrymen in their true condition and character. Our loyalty 
to the Crown and gratitude for the blessings we enjoy should be properly em- 
phasized. At the same time no false ideas of wealth should be imparted. In 
royal and gubernatorial progresses it is customary to put out of sight all appgar- 
ances of misery and wretchedness and to present a uniform bright picture. The 
glitter of courtly receptions and entertainments which greet a guest of that 
character at every step gives him an exaggerated idea of the opulence of this 
country and conceals from him the squalid poverty that frequently lies beneath 
the surface. His Royal Highness is sure to see enough of towns and cities. 
The sight of a bond fide village or two in each province without previous inti- 
mation or arrangement will enable the Prince to get a correct idea of the con- 
dition of the people. We heartily welcome the Royal guest, and we promise 
for him a pleasant and instructive tour in our country, provided he comes here 
with an open mind, willing to see and to listen, and not be entirely controlled 
by his official guides and instructors. 


‘6. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—We are glad to 
see that the Prince is coming to India. We shall be glad of many such occasions 
of demonstrating our loyalty. And we are further rejoiced to find that Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress, while approving of this intention, has in her wisdom 
decided that the projected tour will not be of an official character, not a Royal 
progress. Weare also told that as the visit will be of .a quasi-private character, 
itis the desire of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales that ceremonial 
entertainments should asa general rule be discouraged. The most important 
provision of all is that no presents will be accepted or exchanged during the 


tour. Under these circumstances there can be no reason to object to the pro- 
jected tour. | 


7. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—Arrange- 
ments will shortly be made for the intended visit to this country of His Royal 
Highness Prince Edward Victor, eldest son of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. Travelling adds considerably to one’s practical knowledge, and it is as 
necessary in the case of a commoner as in that of a prince, and much more so in 
the case of one who has to assume, though at no early date, the reins and 
responsibilities of a great dependency. Weare told that the visit is to be a strictly 
private one and no presents are to be received or given in return. We think 
the programme is laudable and have no doubt care will be taken by responsible 
authorities that the intended visit is in no way a tax upon the resources of the 
people or the Native Princes. A sojourn in this country will not only be in- 
teresting to our Royal visitor, but may be a means of strengthening still further 
the bonds of fellowship between England and India. [The forthcoming visit of 


= Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of Wales to India is welcomed by the 
pers. 


8. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 16th June, says :—Some of the 
demands of the Indian National Congress are moderate 


7, 
The Indian National Con- ° ° “a 
gress and ita dangerous ten- and reasonable and many of its leading spirits are 


dencieg, actuated by the best of motives. But so great is the 
be faith of the leaders in the movement that they may 
¥ €xcused for not being able to see that this political propaganda is dangerous ~ 


In its 


tendencies in the same way as it is questionable in some of its methods. 
th y not be the intention of the leaders, but none the less is the tendency of 
le Congress to create in he masses a vague spirit of discontent with the exist- 
™§ form of government. The Government is neither immaculate, nor perfect, 


ees 


nor above criticism. But the effect of the annual meeting assembled to criticisa 
the misdeeds and shortcomings of the ruling authorities and to make guch 
unreasonable demands as a total repeal of the Arms Act and free volunteerins 
will be that the masses will come to imagine that under British rule there jg 
much to deplore and little to admire. At the very best, a one-sided view of 
the administration will be presented to the millions who are too illiterate ang 
ignorant to balance the good they enjoy with the evil which they are told they 
endure. They will be possessed with a notion of the mborn wickedness of the 
white man. They will brood a whole year over their wrongs and their fallen 
state and at the end of each year they will be supplied with the pabulum abun. 
dantly sufficient to last them for another twelve months. They will come to think 
that if the reins of government were given to the Congressionists they would bear 
sway with wisdom and justice (which are not the guiding principles of the 
aliens from over the seas) and that the new era will bring peace and prosperity 
into the land. No longer will there be a Kambakhtpore (unfortunate town) 
throughout the whole continent of India and the people will cease to be 
tormented and ground down. Home Rule, they will think, is the panacea for all 
political ills, and men, not the best and the wisest among Natives, will not be 
wanting to tell them that what they thought was right. 


9, The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—The peccant 


| Mamlatdars implicated in the Crawford case have 
The Bombay Government served Government, but have not served justice. They 
and the Mamlatdars concerned h 
a tne Comwintd Gaus. ave been of use to the Government of the day, 
but they have forgotten to satisfy the claims of their 

conscience. .From the point of view of rigid justice they are criminals and have 
fallen in the estimation of the people; shouldthey not have some punishment then? 
It.is pretty certain that they will not be respected now. It is therefore to their 
interests to conceal themselves for some time. We do not mean to say that they 
should never be given again their magisterial functions. What we say is this. 
Let the people not have anything to do with them for some time ; let the people 
forget them ; let the Maémlatddrs show that they are fit morally to do the work 
of judges, and then let them be invested with their former functions. But 
although these self-incriminated Mamlatdars have no right to insist upon Govern- 
ment fulfilling their promises of indemnity, yet we are of opinion that the action 
of Government in taking away the magisterial powers of nine Mamlatdars and 
others to follow, does not seem to us to be free from blame. Government ought to 
have considered at the very outset whether they could have absolutely upheld their 
promises. It would not sound well if any apologist of Government were to 
plead that Government did not know the law or did not know the extent of their 
authority when the promises were given. The giving of a guarantee was bad 
enough, but worse and more culpable still is the breaking of faith with those who 
took shelter under that guarantee. The whole course of Government is marked 
by hesitation. If His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government could not keep their 
word, it would have been graceful and would have redounded to the credit of 
His Excellency if he had sent in his resignation. That would have shown to 
the world that His Lordship valued his word more than the Governor’s post. 


10. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 17th June, says :—In deal- 
ing with the Mémlatdd4rs Government has, we understand, done them a greater 
injustice than we were aware of last week. The resolution cancelling their 
judicial powers also intimates, it is said, that the promotion of some of them 
be stopped. Now this would be a punitive measure, for which we believe there 
is absolutely no justification. If Government had merely transferred the 
offending Mamlatdars to other posts there would probably have been little reason 
to object to it. The cancellation of judicial powers was a needlessly offensive 
step, but the stopping of their promotions inflicts a positive hardship which entirely | 
nullifies the promises of indemnity solemnly given and solemnly acknowledged. 
This breach of plighted faith will seriously affect the credit and character of the 
Government. It issuggested that the Government of Bombay is in this matter 
an unwilling instriment in the hands of higher authorities and that it 1s working 
under pressure. This is very probable, and we express our warm sympa’) ) 
with His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government which has so far, through g 
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and evil report, followed the path of duty in this unpleasant but most important 
affair. But whoever may be responsible, Lord Reay or Lord Cross, the most 
important point now is that it is the British Government that will suffer in the 
estimation of the public. The breach of the guarantee is no longer a question of 
‘ndividual interests. It affects the permanent interests of the Government itself. 
If the Local Government gives a promise and the Secretary of State for India sets 
‘+ aside even after the parties have acted upon it, the evil influence of the 
example may spread to subordinate officers, and it will be impossible for any one 
to put any trust in the words of Government officers. If the hands of the Bombay 
Government are forced by the Secretary of State for India, that Government: 
may absolve itself from public blame by publishing the papers connected with 
the matter. But it is not a question of apportionment.of blame. It isa serious 
administrative question, and Government as well as the public are most deeply 
interested in seeing: that it is decided in the right manner. 


11. The Gujardts (77), in its issue of the 16th June, publishes the following 
contribution :—I feel constrained to express regret: at the short-sighted, ill- 
advised, unstatesmanlike and inconsistent decision of the Bombay Government 
in withdrawing the magisterial powers of nine Mdmlatddrs, mainly on two 
grounds. _ Firstly, the public faith in Government guarantee is thereby in 
danger of being wholly lost. Whatever may be the drawbacks of the Eastern 
nations as compared with their more enlightened Western brethren, one thing is 
quite certain that the people of India are particularly very keen and shrewd 
observers and have been anxiously waiting to see how sacred faith is kept by the 
enlightened and civilized British Government and will, no doubt, transmit to 
their progeny the bitter experience of their lives. I therefore feel bound to say 
that before coming to a decision fraught with danger on such technical questions 
of comparatively little importance—questions mainly raised in the commencement 
of the enquiry by the sympathisers of Mr. Crawford with the express object of 
thwarting evidence,—Government ought to have risen equal to the occasion and 
twice considered the political expediency of scrupulously and honestly abiding 
hy the pledges given by them. The harmful consequences of such unwise 
procedure, though -not evident at the persent moment to some of our rash 
and hasty European friends, ought to have been carefully perceived and 
calmly weighed by the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay in reference 
to times of political disturbance when faith in the word and honour of an alien 
Government has its special value and bears immediate fruits. Secondly, the 
action now taken by Government is opposed to all sound principles of equity 
and justice. It is a well-known fact—and Government are now in the best 
position to realize its true extent—that more than two-thirds of the whole staff 
ot Native officials in the Central and Southern Divisions had been a party to 
the corrupt practices of the late Divisional Commissioner in respect to either 
appointments, promotions, or transfers. There seems therefore little or no justice 
or equity in thus cruelly selecting these nine Mamlatdirs as victims to quiet 
tl ie clamour and agitation above referred to. The result of the present injudicious 
action is that many dishonest servants who added falsehood to corruption have 
escaped and a few men who deserve sympathy for their courage and frankness 
have been punished. The moral is that Natives should be careful in future 
not to trust the verbal or written pledges of Government. If Government 
are at all anxious to do fair and-equal justice, the best and safest course seems 
be to appoint a committee for instituting a full and searching enquiry and 
then to pass judgment on the merits of each case. In the adoption of this 
judicious course the action of Government will find some justification, not 

cause they kept their word but because they dealt out fair and equal justice, 

© Suppose the preliminary materials already collected are sufficiently full 
‘nough for the purposes of such an enquiry, and the only thing needed is to 
mS tao a committee with a view to bring the enquiry to a close by going 
“rough them in a more detailed manner. 


re 12. The Phanix (8), in its issue of the 15th June, says :—In depriving cer. 
> Mémlatdirs of their magisterial powers the Government of Bombay have 
- d according to the instructions of the Secretary of State for India, and this 


“ilcer had to give way to pressure in the House of Commons and from elsewhere, 
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This should finally shut the mouths of those who were anxious to vindicate the — 
purity of justice. Possibly this was a right thing to do; possibly the Mamlatdérg 
have been somewhat harshly treated. About one thing, however, there can he 
no doubt or equivocation. If the Mamlatdars had not implicated themselves hy 
their own evidence they would have never found themselves in their present 
humiliating position; and if they had the faintest suspicion that the Bombay 
Government would not be able to fulfil the pledge of immunity they would 
have never given the evidence they did. It would be impossible to overlook the 
effect of this case. The evidence of an accomplice is certainly not such as 
should be encouraged by promises of immunity, but there are special instances 
when this is the best and probably the only course left open to follow. We are 
of course all agreed that the recurrence of such a scandal is not by any means 
desirable; but, should at any time another similar case happen and the only 
material evidence may be that of accomplices and subordinates, it will be abso. 
lutely impossible to get any evidence by promises of immunity or pardon. The 
principal offender may be a high official, Buropean or Native, and the only men 
who can give any satisfactory evidence may be people who may be themselves 
incriminated. Against them, however, there may be no evidence except such as 
they choose to give themselves. If they do not give evidence and thty as well 
as the principal offender escape, the alternatives are either to let all the 
offenders escape or to lay hold of the chief one and let the others escape. Of 
these the Bombay Government chose the best alternative. In future, either of 
those alternatives will be impossible and the whole party will escape. We can 
only hope that instances of this kind will never happen, but we are quite 
satisfied that in future in any similar case the precedent of Mr. Crawford’s case 
and its after-effects will be very discouraging and almost a deterrent to the 
Government, the informants and all other parties. 


13. The Sind Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 8th June, says :—It is 
probably within the recollection of our readers that when Government suspended 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, the late Commissioner of the Central Division, on 
charges of bribery and directed Mr. Ommanney, Inspector-General of Police, 
to institute enquiries into those charges, Government held out a promise 
of pardon and indemnity to all the Mémlatdars and others who spoke the 
truth. Relying on this assurance several of the Mamlatdars who had given 
bribes to Mr. Arthur Crawford came forward and admitted that they had really 
given illegal gratifications to Hanmantrao for Mr. Crawford in order that 
the latter might be induced to give them the promotion they sought in the 
public service. The result of the enquiry must be known to all. It is now said 
that the Government of Bombay has in accordance with the desire of the Secre- 
tary of State for India deprived some nine of the self-incriminated Mdmlatdars 
of their magisterial powers. This has caused general dissatisfaction among the 
M4mlatdars affected by this order, and we hear that they are thinking of 
submitting a memorial to the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State ought 
to consider the fact that if the Government of Bombay had not held out 
the promise no proof would have been forthcoming and consequently Mr. 
Arthur Crawford and Hanmantrio would not have suffered in the way they have 
done. The Government of Bombay has not failed to fulfil its promise. lt 
has carried on considerable correspondence with the Secretary of State on 
the subject. But all the high functionaries and the newspaper-writers in Eng- 
land are unanimously of opinion that the Mdémlatddérs who had given bribes 
will not administer justice impartially and it would therefore be a gross mistake 
to entrust them with magisterial powers even fora second. Such being the: 
state of public opinion in England we do not think the Mdmlatdars should 
expect to get any satisfactory reply from the Secretary of State.. 


14. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 16th June, writes — 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay has hitherto acted with praisewort ny 
courage and determination in the Crawford case and it is to be hoped that it sk 
give no cause for dissatisfaction in regard to the disposal of this offshoot of aa 
great scandal which was unearthed and put down in the face of great oppo! i 
and difficulty. Unless reasonable grounds are assigned for the treatment whic 


being meted out to the Mémlatdars, their position will not only be painful and 
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humiliating to themselves, but it will without fail react on the administration 
through the belief that they were the victimsof the faith they placed in the promise 
of Government. We wonder what the feeling of the different Divisional Commis- 
sioners and Collectors is under whom they have to serve and who have to be 
responsible for the government of the provinces; but we should fancy they 
would rather wish them compensated at all cost and removed from the service © 
than be retained in posts the powers of which their own subordinates may, but 
they themselves cannot, exercise. We repeat that this humiliation of the 
Mémlatdirs for no fault of theirs cannot but react on the work of the service 
through all its grades and the real meaning of the suicidal step taken by the 
Government will then be realised. Government is bound to prevent a bad 
impression prevailing among the public, either by reconsidering the matter or 
declaring the reasons for such treatment. If the supervision of Indian affairs by 
the Secretary of State from England in a case so broad and clear as the 
misconduct of a single European officer so clearly proved is to result in such a 


grave anomaly, what ,would things come to in more complicated or obscure 
questions ? We tremble to think of it. e 


15. The Suryd Prakdsh (84), in its issue of the 15th June, observes 
that the public will be somewhat satisfied by the deprivation of the magisterial 
powers of nine of the self-incriminated Mamlatdars, that the number of corrupt 
Mamlatdars is much greater than that already punished, that Government 
will do well not to try the experiment of transferring Mamlatddrs from the 
Central to the Northern Division and vice versa, and that the Médmlatddrs so 
transferred will not be able to give satisfaction to their superiors and the general 
public. It adds that the Government should at once deprive all the corrupt 
Mamlatdars of their magisterial powers and that they should give up their inten- 
tion of transferring these officers from one division to another. [The Praja 
Mat (124), in its issue of the 15th June, thinks that English-knowing Mamlatdars, 
Deputy Collectors and Aval-karkuns only will be transferred from the Central 
to the Northern Division and vice versa, and remarks that the officers in the 
Northern Division will certainly be displeased at their contemplated transfer, 
and that this measure might lead to a decrease in bribery. | 


16. In noticing the introduction in, the year 1887-88 in the Thana and 
one ne _  Koldba distriets of a system of spirit contracts under 
the = sa he a a which spirit farms are given to those who offer the 
pe Ne wale highest percentage over and above the still-head duty 
| on the spirit issued from the distilleries, the Bombay 

Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 19th June, says:—This arrangement is 
equivalent to the sale of farms by auction and we have on several occasions pointed 
out how injurious it is. At an auction sale the bidders, for one reason or 
another, make high offers, and what guarantee can there be of their not com- 
mitting frauds in the drinks they sell in order to earn their profit over 
the contract money ? Government of course mean well by the new arrangement, 
but they thereby offer encouragement to the liquor farmers to commit fraud and 
to vend drinks injurious to the health of the consumers. Under these circum- 
stances the best course which will enable Government to earn sufficient Abkdri 
revenue and which will supply the consumers with wholesome drink is to obtain 
the opinion of experienced persons as to the maximum duty the distillers can 
pay without being tempted to perpetrate frauds for the sake of earning reasonable 
profit, and, after fixing the amount, to issue licenses for the distillation and sale 
of spirits to whoever may apply for them. Under such an arrangement whole- 
some competition will soon throw out the fraudulent shopkeepers and the con- 


Sumers will get pure drinks. The monopoly system throws temptation in the 
way of the monopolist and induces him to commit frauds. 


17. The Indian Spectator (1), inits issue of the 16th June, writes :—The 

Se PTY _ Honourable Mr. Justice Nanabuai Haridis’s career is 

a Lot Soe Honour- fy] of instruction for his countrymen. The secret of his 
ice Nanabhai to. : . 

Haridas deplored. success in life was that dogged perseverance which he 

showed so abundantly even in his declining years. 

Sprung from a clerical family with but scanty means, he had to fight his way up 

Step by step. He did this with characteristic patience. We believe Mr. Nanabhai 

Was fortunate in securing the support of the late Mr. Maneckji Cursetji, Profes- 
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sor Green and others, during his student days. He never forgot this kindness. But 
such extraneous help could have done little to raise him to the eminence which 
he lived to attain, had he not possessed the requisite qualities himself. To steaq 
perseverance Mr. Nanabhdi added a wise judgment and a clear insight. He is 
always loyal to the work in hand, and though slow was always sure. He wag 
one of the very best Pleaders of our High Court. It was the late Mr. Goculi; 
Zilla, Diwan of Jundgad, if we forget not, who foretold his elevation to. the 
bench. Mr. Ndndbhdi has died comparatively young, but his work will live lon 
after him. Surat was always proud of her worthy son, and to Surat he himself 
clung with that affectionate trustfulness which was a part of his, nature. 


18. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 16th June, says :—There jg 
universal regret at the death of the Honourable Mr. Justice Nanabhdi Haridi¢ 
By performing very creditably the duties of his exalted office as a Judge of the 
Bombay High Court, Mr. Néndbhéi has paved the way for other competent 
Native lawyers to succeed him on the bench. He was a man of few words and 
always bore himself with quiet dignity. There was nofussinthe man. He did 
not like to waste words and he did mot like to put himself in evidence before the 
public oftener than was absolutely necessary. Of a quiet and retiring disposition 
he loved to be midst the congenial surroundings of his closet, poring over law 
books. As Judge of the Parsi Matrimonial Court his decisions have always been 
regarded with satisfaction by the Pdrsis. No other place he loved so much 
as his native home of Surat where he went to enjoy all the vacations, summer 
and winter, and where he died in the bosom of his family in the fulness of 
honours, if not of years. 


19. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—The 
death of the Honourable Mr. Justice Nandbhai Haridds so soon after the loss of 
the late lamented Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, C.8S.I., leaves another gap which 
it will be very difficult to fill up for a long time to come. The event must have 
east a deep gloom over the whole of Gujarat, and especially Surat, to which 
ancient town the late worthy gentleman belonged. May his soul rest in peace! 
We only wish God will give adequate strength to his sons to bear the loss. [All 
a Be express regret at the death of the Honourable Mr. Justice Nénébhai 

aridas. 


20. The same newspaper says:—By the death of the Honourable Mr. 
3 Justice Ndnabhai Haridis a vacancy occurs on the 
The vacancy on the Bom- High Court bench and various proposals are made 
bay High Courtbench caused jn connection with its filling up, one of them being 
by the death of the Honour- that a strong barrister, European or Native, should 
able Mr. Justice Nanabhai ; | ’ 
Haridas and suggestions in be appointed to the post. We need not press upon 
connection with it. the attention of Government the necessity for ap- 
pointing a Native to the post, for we are sure that 
Government will not think of taking the retrograde step of appointing a 
European. But what we insist upon is that the place should be filled up bya 
worthy member from the pleaders’ bar and not by a Native barrister. There 
are already three barrister Judges and three civilian Judges on the High 
Court bench. It would not therefore be fair to increase the number of 
barrister Judges to four and leave the Vakils in the cold. The prospects of the 
barristers and civilians are insured by a provision in the Charter Act that at least 
one-third of the Judges shall be barristers and one-third civilians, No such 
cuarantee is given in the case of Vakils, but they are included in the list of people 
eligible for High Court Judgeships. As the Bombay High Court has at 
present only seven Judges, three are necessarily barristers and three civilians. 
So only one Judgeship is left which the pleaders may hope to get. It would 
not therefore be fair to deprive the pleaders of the only prize left to them by 
appointing a barrister to the vacancy caused by Mr. Néndbhai’s death, as * 
proposed in certain quarters. 


21. The Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 17th June, says :—If the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Nandbhai Haridés be not filled up at all, the 
Native public will be much dissatisfied, construing the step into taking away the 
right that they have of having a Native Judge in the local High Court. 
Justice Nénabhdi is admitted on all hands to have proved an able and painstaking 
Judge, and that is an additional reason for his successor being selected from among 
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competent Native gentlemen. In order that this new Judge may be able to sit 
on the original as well as the appellate side of the Court either the Honourable 
Mr. Perozshah Mehta, Mr. Badrudin Tyebji or the Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang 
should be appointed to the vacant post. ‘The nomination of any one of these 
gentlemen. will prove highly satisfactory to the public. There are two Native 
Judges in the Calcutta High Court and it would be an injustice to the local 
Native barristers and the Native public not to appoint one in the Bombay High 
Court. [The Akhkbdre Soddgar (87), in its issue of the 19th June, also recom- 
mends that a competent Native gentleman should be appointed to the vacancy. 
The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 20th June, observes that, as 
already settled by the Home authorities, a Native ought to succeed the late Mr. 
Justice Nanabhai Haridds, and that the appointment of one of the following six 
gentlemen who are well-versed in law and possess the necessary qualifications 
for a High Court Judgeship, namely, Messrs. Perozshah Mehta, Badrudin Tyebji, 


K. T. Telang, Mahadev Govind Kanade, Shantaram Nérayan and Vasudev Jagan- 
nith, ought to be made. | ? 


92. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the 17th June, writes :—The Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Nandbhai’s death creates a vacancy in the Bembay High Court, 
and speculation is rife asto who will get the place. Messrs. Badrudin Tyebji, 
K. T. Telang, Shantardm Ndrayan, Vdsudev Jagannath and M.G. Ranade are 
spoken of as the probable successors of Mr. Nandbhdi. It is said that the place 
left vacant by Mr. Nanabhai’s death is the one that is specially reserved for High 
Court Pleadersand Subordinate Judges. If that is so, the claims of Messrs. 
Badrudin and Telang are out of the question, and the choice will have to be made 
out of the remaining three. Of these Mr. Shantaram Narayan is a clever lawyer, 
but that is about all that can be said about him. Rd4o Bahadur Vasudev Jagannath 
is not much known outside Bombay, and he is reported to be a steady and conscien- 
tious worker with average abilities. The third gentleman, Mr. Ranade, isthe person 
whom we should like best to be elevated to the bench of the Bombay High 
Court. learning and his abilities are such that no honours that the Bombay 
Government can confer can be too high for him. And he occupies a. position 
so high in the estimation of his countrymen that if a plebiscite were taken of 
the people in the whole presidency he will stand at the top of all possible can- 
didates, including barristers as well as pleaders and subordinate judges. In honour- 
ing such a man Government will only honour itself, and we therefore trust that 
the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay, which has hitherto béen so remark- 
able for its happy selections, will not disappoint the public in the present case. 
We confess we do not wish to see the place conferred on Mr. Badrudin Tyebji or 
Mr. Telang. It would be a pity if these public-spirited men were wedded to 
‘Government service. As Lord Reay would say, the gain of the Government 
would in that case be the loss of the nation. As independent men, labouring for 
the welfare of their countrymen, they have a splendid future before them and 
let them not throw it away even for aseat on the High Court bench. Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerji has set a noble example in that respect, and let these gentlemen walk 
in his footsteps. As for Mr. Ranade, his case is different. He is already in tho 
service and so the country will be none the worse for his elevation. Of course, 
we look hopefully, indeed anxiously, to a time when he would retire from the 

overnment service and devote himself with all his earnestness and without the 
fear of official displeasure to the affairs of the nation. But it is yet too early 
'o speak of that. [Several Anglo-Mard4thi ahd Marathi papers of this week 
Suggest to Government that the vacancy in the Bombay High Court caused by 
the death of the Honourable Ndndbhéi Haridés should be filled up by the 
4ppontment of Réo Bahadur M. G. Ranade. ] : 


23. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 17th June, says :—The sad 
death of the Honourable Mr. Justice Nanabhéi Haridds creates a vacancy in the 
Permanent streneth of the High Court bench. There are rumours afloat that 

overnment may take advantage of the opportunity to reduce the strength and 
keep It at 6 instead of 7 Judges. Such a course will be attended with manifest 
Neonvenience and injustice to the public. Two Courts on the original side 


and two on the appellate will not, we fear, be sufficient to overtake the work. 


fre is still a large amount of arrears on the appellate side andthe work is 
Con 305—4 | | 
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accumulating constantly, while the drafting away of one Judge from the origina] 
side for some time past has, we believe, increased the arrears there. Putti 
aside, therefore, the contingency of reduction as impracticable, the important 
question is who isto be the next nominee? There are four or five eligible persons 
named of whom the most likely candidates seem to us to be Mr. Badrudin 
Tyebji, Mr. Shéntirdm, Nardyan and Réo Bahddur Mahddev Govind Rénade. 
There can be no question as to the competency of these distinguished men, and it 
will be difficult to judge between the rival claims of these candidates. It 
must be admitted that Mr. Badrudin’s claims are very strong; but having 
regard to the fact that the last incumbent was a member of the bar on 
the appellate side, we think it is proper that a representative of that bar 
should be promoted to the bench. Mr. Shdntdrdm is admittedly the best 
representative of that bar. His claims to recognition were of the strongest 
when Mr. Justice Nandbhai got the place. His elevation to the bench will be 
a fitting reward of a remarkably successful professional career and an apt re- 
cognition of merit which will reflect as much honour on the Government as on 
the recipient of the post. Mr. Rénade too seems to us a highly qualified and 
meritorious candidate. He has had a distinguished record of service as First Class 
Subordinate Judge, Judge of the Small Cause Court at Poona, and latterly as 
Special Judge under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act. His learning, high 
character and intellectual power are too well-known to need mention. His 
nomination too will meet with the entire approval of the Native public. [The 
Kdside Mumbai (112), in its issue of the 19th June, says that if the Honourable 
Mr. K. T. Telang cannot be appointed to the High Court bench owing to his not 
being a barrister, Mr. Badrudin Tyebji’s claims should be recognised, that the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Reay will not only oblige the Mahomedans 
but the entire Native public by conferring the appointment on such a clever 
and respected gentleman as Mr. Badrudin, and that His Excellency Lord Reay 
will thereby increase his popularity among the Natives. The Gujardt Darpan 
(75), in its issue of the 20th June, suggests the names of Messrs. KgT. Telang, 
P. M. Mehta, Badrudin Tyebji and Shantaér4m Narayan for the vacant Judgeship, 
and hopes that Government will comply with the prayer of the Native public 
for the appointment of a Native to the vacancy caused by the death of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Nanabhai Haridds by giving it to one of the above- 
named four gentlemen. | 


24. The Indu Prakash (12), in its issue of the 17th June, says :—On Thurs- 
day last, in the Bombay High Court, the Honourable 
A capricious conviction Mr. Justice Scott and the Honourable Mr. Justice 
hd Clas ke 4 a Jardine disposed of a curious case of magisterial eccen- 
disapproved, ’ tricity. About the 15th January last, the Indmdér of « 
Wadap, a village in the Thina District, appeared before 
Mr. E. McCallum, First Class Magistrate, Thana, in a certain watan enquiry. 
The Indmd4r was accompanied by a peon who wore the Indmdar’s livery and a 
waist and shoulder belt with the Ind4mddr’s name inscribed upon it. The 
Magistrate took a fancy that the belt and buckle looked like those used by 
Government peons, and at the end of the revenue enquiry asked the peon how 
he came to wear such a belt and buckle. The poor peon explained that he was 
a servant of the Indmdar and that the belt and dress were given him by his 
master. The Magistrate, however, not satisfied with this answer, forthwith, 
without making any inquiry from the Indmdar, or, in fact, going through any 
form of a criminal trial, convicted him and fined him Rs. 20, or, im default, 
to undergo 14 days’ simple imprisonment. Here is the Magistrate’s own account 
of the case. Ina letter to Mr. Vidal explaining his conduct Mr. McCallum 
writes: “I was preparing a watan register under Bombay Act Ill of 187 
and the accused appeared in attendance asa servant on one of the parties. : 
enquired how it was that being a private servant he wore a waist and shoulder 
belt like those worn by Government servants, and on his not being able to ti 
any reply I convicted him.” Such is the simple explanation of a convichy, 
by a First Class Magistrate. The High Court, it needs scarcely be j 
quashed the conviction. But what must be said of the Magistrate who ¢0 ty 
thus light-heartedly deal with the liberty of a humble subject of Her Majes 
the Queen ? 
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95. In noticing the same decision the Bombay Samdchdr (91), igits issue of 
the 21st June, says :—In this case the High Court should have call upon the 
trying Magistrate for an explanation of his strange conduct, and if the same was 
not satisfactory, it should have censured him. The innocent peon has not 
received compensation for the unjust punishment inflicted on him. Do not the 
High Court.or Government think that further steps in the above-mentioned 
direction ought to be taken in this matter ? 


26. The Broach Mitra (92), in its issue of the 19th J une, says that -the 

public is so much pleased with the way in which 

The Bombay Government Mr. Daydram Gidumal, Acting Assistant Judge, Broach, 

requested to confirm Mr. dispenses justice that it prays that he may be con- 
Dayéram Gidumal as Assist- a ; 

ant Judge, Broach. firmed in his present appointment, and hopes that the 

Bombay Government will comply with the prayer of 


the people of Broach. 


27. The Praja Mat (124) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 15th June> 
complains once more against the Judicial Department: 
Complaint against the Judi- Ahmedabad District, and says that the Bombay High 
cial Department, Ahmedabad = Qouyrt ought to enquire why the Ndzir’s place has not 
District, and a request to the filled he thn tnd ‘wis tal 
Bombay High Court in the yet been ; ca up, why We xarnune W 0 _ Come 
matter. from the talukds during the May vacation were insult- 
ed, why the pay of two or three peons of the Joint 
Judge for the May vacation was delayed, and into the number of civil suits 
decided every month by Mr. Aston, Judge and Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad. The 
paper regrets that mismanagement should prevail during the time of Mr. Aston 
and his clerk, Mr. Mohanrai, thinks that the High Court will not allow it to 
continue long, and hopes that the High Court will recommend to Government 
the transfer of Mr. Aston from Ahmedabad, as the people thereof do not seem 


to be pleased with him and as the climate does not appear to suit him. 


28. The Sid Sudhdr (165), in its issue of the 8th June, say8 :—It is 
rumoured that the Judicial Commissioner in Sind has 
recommended the abolition of theSubordinate J udgeship 
of not only Mirpur Batoro but also that of Rohn. It 
is further rumoured that he has suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Subordinate Judge at Jacobabad. Now, if this be true, we are unable 
to understand why Government should choose to do injustice to the people of 
Mirpur Batoro and Rohri in order to do favour to the people of Jacobabad. 
Every person has an equal claim upon Government. Every one is entitled to 
enjoy the same benefit of justice. On instituting minute enquiries Government 
will learn that by maintaining the Subordinate Judgeships at Mirpur Batoro and 
Rohri it has sustained no loss, or if it has sustained any in any one year, it must 
have been very trifling. The people of Mirpur Batoro and Rohri are very sorry to 
see that. the Judicial Commissioner in Sind has proposed to deprive them of the 
night of obtaining justice. It is now 23 years since a Subordinate Judge was ap- 
pointed at Mirpur Batoro. We are at a loss to understand how Government 
can be so cruel to the people of Mirpur Batoro and Rohri as to deprive 
them of the benefit of justice which they have enjoyed-for a long time. Formerly 
there was a Subordinate Judge at Jacobabad, but Government abolished the 
post and appointed one at Rohri. Now, if the appointments of the Subordinate 
Judges at Mirpur Batoro and Rohri are abolished, the inhabitants thereof, and 
more especially those of Mirpur, will constantly complain and be subjected to 
considerable hardship. For in order to go to Kotri they will have to travel a 
listance of 50 or 60 kos and endure the hardship of crossing the river and canals 
in the rainy season. The people of Mirpur Batoro have already suffered consi- 

erable inconvenience, because whenever any new Subordinate Judge has been 
4ppointed he has been posted to Mirpur, and also because whenever the 
Subordinate J udge of Mirpur Batoro has gone on leave his charge has been 
sven to the Subordinate Judge of Kotri. Now if one Subordinate Judge is 
Placed in charge of two divisions, he will hardly be able to stay more than 

or 10 days ina month at Mirpur Batoro and the amount of work done during 


The proposed abolition of 
two Subordinate Judgeships 
in Sind disapproved. 
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that shortginterval will not naturally be much. It isa well-known fact that 
during thé@absence of the Subordinate Judge very few suits are filed, while 
during his presence suits from all the different parts of the division pour in. 
We have already shown the number of suits filed from 1875 to the end of May 
1889. Now we show below the details of execution applications :— 


Execution 


Year. Cases. applications. 


1879 me ee co | gOhO 317 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


931 
999 
936 
S34 


1,031 


82 
660 
710 
719 


212 
o52 
051 
300. 
BOD. 
o1l5 
280 
262 
221 


For 5 months, i.e. up to May 1889... 182 200 


- The causes of the decrease in the work done in 1886, 1887 and 1888 are. 
that (1) Réo Saheb Lala Hasdénand, who was appointed Subordinate Judge at 
Mirpur Batoro in 1886, was generally ina bad state of health. (2) In 1887 Rao 
Saheb Amersing held charge of both the Kotri and Mirpur civil courts and 
he hardly stayed more than 8 or 10 days ina month at Mirpur. (8) In 1888 
Rado Sdéheb Asuddmal, an inexperienced gentleman, was appointed Subordinate 
Judge of Mirpur. From the details given above it will be seen that the 
decrease in work is due chiefly to the appointment of an inexperienced gentleman 
as Subordinate Judge of Mirpur Batoro. There is enough work at Mirpur to 
fully occupy a Subordinate Judge and Government should not therefore abolish 
the post Jf Government wish that petty suitors should not have justice, we 
have nothing to say, but if its principle is that every one should get justice, 
we trust that the Judicial Commissioner’s proposals will not be accepted. 


29. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 15th June, says :—Four or five 
The memorial eubmitted by onths ago we heard that the present Sub-Registrar of 
Nig A a ssid i pene era Hyderabad would shortly retire on pension and his place 
in Sind praying that aMaho- would be given to Mr. Rochirdm Asumal, Head Clerk 
medan be appointed Sub-Re- tothe Branch Inspector-General of Registration and 
gistrar of Hyderabad disap- §tampsin Sind, whose appointment was abolished in 
—— consequence of reductions ordered by Government in 
the Registration Department. We also heard that the arrangement about 
Mr.. Rochirém was made by Mr. Edgerley and Dr. Pollen in consideration of his 
abilities and long and faithful service to Government. But it is now said 
that the Mahomedan Association in Sind has submitted a memorial to Govern- 
ment praying that the present Sub-Registar, who is a Mahomedan, should be 
allowed to continue in the service, or if Government be bent upon enforcing his 
retirement that his place should be given to a Mahomedan. Now with reference 
to this we beg to ask whether in matters of this kind any private association has 
a right to offer any suggestion. If we were to suggest that the place of 
Rado Bahddur Parumal Khubchand should be conferred on a Hindu, or that in 
place of Mr. Moroba Chintéman Joshi, transferred to the Deccan, a Hindu should 
be appointed, what would Government and the people think of us ? The Mahome- 
dan Association has probably forgotten the fact that in 1887, when the people 
of Bombay sent a memorial to His Excellency Lord Reay suggesting that the 
appointment of the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, should not be given 
to a civilian but to one who had already done the work of that office and gain 
experience, Lord Reay gave them a very sharp answer. Government express 
their displeasure, rejected the suggestion and informed themin reply that before 
appointments were actually made the people had no right to suggest who oni 
be appointed. It now remains to be seen what reply the local Governme? 
gives to the Mahomedan Association in reference to its representation. 
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30. In an article headed “ The old Mathuselah of Karwar ! ” the Kdrwdr 
Samdchdr (37), in its issue of the 18th June, writes :— 
Complaint against Mr. H. What authority had Mr. H. Ingle, the “heaven- 
Ingle, Deputy Collector, opn’ Deputy Collector of Kérwir, to permit one A. S. 
Kanara, and a request to the B. DeSouza. ii d Sint eae } 
Government to enquire into . Za, Licensed vendor in foreign imported liquors 
m4 at K4rwéar, to leave the station and go to Bombay, on or 
about 7th April last, and allow one D. Mascarenhas to 
look after his shop business during his absence? It was the province of the 
Collector of Kanara, Mr. C. Blathwayt, to grant the necessary permission on 
receipt of a fee of Rs. 5. ‘The public asks whether like doings entitle Mr. Ingle 
to an extension of service every year, he being nearly 60 years of age, and to 
remain in Kdérwér for nearly 30 years at a stretch in direct contravention of the 
Government rules regarding transfer of Government servants. A thorough 
investigation into the allegations herein made, together with a warning to 
Mr. Ingle not to interfere in matters which do not come within the sphere of his 
duties, to the pecuniary loss of Government, is respectfully solicited in the interests 
of Government and the public. 


31. The Rdjyabhaki (126), in its issue of the 18th June, is glad to 
announce that the Bombay Government have stopped 
Memorial fund in honour the fund raised in memory of the late Colonel Watson, 
of Colonel Watson, late Fo. Political Agent, Kathidwér, and that they have 
litical Agent, Kathiawar, and 
its alleged stoppage by the Severely blamed the promoters of the movement, and 
Bombay Government. praises and thanks the Government for their action 
in the matter. [The Svadesh Bandhu (136), in its 
issue of the 19th June, expresses similar sentiments. The Hitechchhu (79) 
of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 20th June, says that the sensible public will 
be very glad to learn: that the farce of the Watson Memorial Fund has been 
stopped by Government. The Kdthidwddi (80), in its issue of the 18th June, 
disapproves of the alleged Government interference in the matter of the Watson 
Memorial Fund and thinks it improbable that the popular Government of His 
Excellency Lord Reay shoyld have stopped the fund in question. | 


32. The Kuthiiwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :— 
The Meteorological Department of Bombay has just 
The present arrangements e@ommenced to publish a daily weather chart of the 
- meteorological observa Bombay Presidency. Itisa pity that the whole of 
lons on the Kathiawar coast the Kéthisw: t | t nol tati 
considered inadequate. e lawar coast has not a single representative 
meteorological station. The only stations that we 
find in the chart over this part of India contributing to the forecasting of the 
weather in the North Arabian Sea are Kardchi and Rajkot, both of which are 
far removed from the Kathidwar coast to give any precise idea of the weather 
conditions over the coasting line. We therefore suggest that to make the weather 
chart for the Bombay Presidency complete, meteorological observatories should 
he established at Bhdvnagar, Mandvi, Jodia, Jémnagar, Dwarka, Porbandar, 
Verival and Mangrol. At Bhdévnagar, Mindvi, Jamnagar, Porbandar and Verdval 
there is direct telegraphic communication. From the other places, as the railway 
or telegraph line is only 12 or 15 miles distant, through communication by wire 
could be easily established. At Dwarka only there is no telegraphic line. As these 
important ports are situated in the territories of Native States we request them 
to establish observatories on their respective coasts. As we understand that the 
Government of India Meteorological Department has already deputed an 
Inspector of Observatories to report on the feasibility of starting stations at only 
4 couple of ports in Kathidwdr, we strongly urge that steps may be taken by 
the various States to co-operate with Government to make the meteorological 
reporting scheme over the Kathidwd4r coast as complete as practicable. The 
“quipment of a modest observatory to suit the requirements would cost only 
about Rs. 400 a year. This charge for the maintenance of an observatory 
8 far too. small, and the economic yalue of such institutions cannot be over. 


6stimated. 
CON 3055 
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83. The Suryodayd (63) of Thana, in its issue of the 17th June, writes -— 
oe _, The present condition of the aboriginees living pn 
The ae of the aborigi- Métherdn is certainly very distressfal: Governmen ; ) 
nees near Matherdan consider- h : ee ni 
ol tide ave driven them from their hilly homes to the plains 
below. ‘They have not sufficient room to build their 
huts upon. Some waste lands in the Karjat Taluka were brought under the 
plough by these Thdékurs, but it has been ruled now that they are reserved lands 
and that therefore they committed a breach of the law by ploughing them. 
Some three hundred Thékurs are to be prosecuted now. They have no place to 
settle, and it would be highly unjust and oppressive to send them to prison. The 
forest laws are an oppression to the people. It is a pity that Government do 
not heed the complaints of the people. The late Forest Commission has not 
borne any fruit. Owing to this bugbear of reserved forests the poor Thékurs 
are being hunted, as it were, and finally will be relegated to prison-houses! We 
hope that Government will take pity on these poor people. 
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34, The Dhdrwdr Vritt (27), in its issue of the 13th June, says that the 

' people of Dharwar failed in their duty of giving a 

A complaint against the fitting reception to His Highness the Mahéraja of 
1 a0 ay one 2 ap Kolhépur at the railway station on the occasion of 
Flin Riedie the Mahardja his recent visit and that they thereby showed then- 
of Kolhapur. selves wanting in the sense of respect due towards 
their Native Rajas. The paper blames the people of 

Dharwar for this neglect of public duty and hopes that in future such a mistake 


will not be repeated. 


35. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 16th June, says :—Our schools 
and colleges have much to do to inculcate on students 
The circular of the Com- ag genuine and enduring love for high-class English 
pain sah ges" Agar ; literature. Our youths are but too partial to works 
selling Bi a pe Fi, ac of doubtful merit, and therefore we are glad that the 
French novels approved. Commissioner of Police has, under instructions from 
Government, issued a circular to the book-sellers of 
Bombay, warning them against offering for sale translations of French novels 
containing obscene or indecent passages. Both the Supreme and Local Govern- 
ments have given indications of their care for public morality since the publica- 
tion of the famous resolution on moral discipline in schools. The Government 
might also well turn their attention to obscene publications in Gujardti and 
Mar4thi. They are freely circulated in Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad and other 
large towns in the mofussil, poisoning knowledge at its very source. The Native 
stage too—we are only speaking of very low theatres—is not quite free from 
licentious plays. All this isallowed to go on and the moral sense of no one 
isshocked. Government officers have not of course an adequate conception of the 
magnitude of the evil; otherwise they would be willing to suppress it. 


86. The Hindusthdén (107) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 16th June, 
ci aa amt the CO™Plains of a Brdhman woman residing in Dosivada 
PR se a ° Pol, Ahmedabad, being harassed and tormented by 4 
company of budmashes near the Mének Chok whilea 
procession of Nagar gentlemen was proceeding onwards from the Akdseth We 
Pol on the night of the 18th instant and of the policemen going along with the 
procession having declined to help the woman and referring the parties, who 
asked for their help, to go to the police station, states that blood was ssullg 
from some parts of the woman’s body, whose modesty the budmashes attemp 
to outrage, and observes that it is necessary that the delinquents should be 
brought to justice. | 
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37. The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 21st June, disapproves of the 
employment of such a class of plunderers as Bhils - 

K eres ae age Oe Kore os protectors of travellers between Dékor an 
i se Kapadvanj and of the levy of nine pies from eac 
traveller as their remuneration for the work, considers this levy of money * a 
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new tax, and remarks that the Kaira police are to blame in the matter and that 


the police lose respect by such oppression. It adds that the Dikor and Kapad- 
vanj police ought to do the work, and that the police authorities ought not to 
employ the Bhils and Kolis for doing it. | 


38. The Khambat Samdchdr (114) of Kaira, in its issue of the 21st June, 


refers to Sha Mohanlal Muljibhai, an inhabitant of 
h- < ergy between Matar, being beaten by some budmashes on the 13th 
at ore a hicia pelle. instant between Sandhdna and Radhwanaj while pro- 
— ceeding from Nadidd to his native town and to his 
being plundered by them of ornaments worth Rs. 400, complains of the police 
having given no help to the plundered party though the police station was near 
and the plunder was committed at about 6 P.m., and of their inefficiency and 
carelessness, and requests the authorities concerned to enquire into the matter. 
(The Kaira Vi artamadn (110) makes a similar complaint in its issue of the 19th 
June. | 


39. The Satya Vritt (147), in its issue of the 19th June, refers to the 


_. . recent fire in Kurtkoti, a village in Gadag Taluka, 

Alleged Rago ncaroge™ “2 Dharwar District, by which one house of the value of 

a ee about Ks. 4,000 was destroyed, and says that several 

: hay-stacks have been burnt down during the last two 

months but the police have not been able to find out the guilty parties. The 
paper draws the attention of the authorities concerned to this matter. 


Part IIl.— Legislation. 


40. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—So 
far as the provisions of the present Leper Bill go, 
they simply authorise the Collectors and other magis- 
terial and district officers to take charge of the lepers and have them sent to 
hospitals or asylums. No provision is specially made, as far as we know, for 
starting new leper asylums; but, as far as we can gather, the funds now used 
and at present intended for hospitals, dispensaries and lunatic asylums may, it is 
said, be partly used for the benefit of lepers. This is not muchof an advance 
on the status quo ante; on the contrary, there is an undoubted appearance of 
harshness on the face of it, inasmuch as the leper stands under the new Bill 
on a par with a convict who can be removed at any time from his home. 
The Act can be worked to the disadvantage of the people at large, for it 
would not be proper, in the absence of special asylums, to send the lepers in a 
body to hospitals where people flock for treatment for other and often more 
rapidly advancing and serious forms of diseases, requiring an equally active 
treatment and an untainted atmosphere. Imagine the horror of the hospital 
patients at finding their places occupied by everlasting cases of lepers and 
their money spent on feeding and clothing their loathsome rivals! This will, 
no doubt, be looked upon as robbing Peter to pay Paul. Hospitals again will 
he abandoned if they become the abodes of lepers. The same feeling of horror 
which prevents one’s own flesh and blood, one’s own kith and kin, from associating 
with one struck down with leprosy will come into play. Need this be doubted 
or will it be unnatural when the leprous intruder is a stranger,—a poor 
miserable specimen of humanity picked up from the roadside with the filth ‘of 
45¢s On his person, and who is perhaps a cantankerous person from prolonged 


Sulfering and starvation, and with whom loss of easte has left no bonds of 
sympathy ? 


The Leper Bill criticised. 


41. The Shri Shivdjt (60), in its issue of the 14th June, writes :—The 
Present provisions of the Leper Bill appear to our mind to be satisfactory in all 


respects. It is in the interests of the public at large that persons affected with | 
this terribl 


e disease should be segregated. Nobody need complain that in so 
the © the principle of individual liberty is infringed. In cases of this nature 
© g00d of the community is to be looked to. Loafers and vagrants who 
“aunot give a satisfactory account of themselves are sent to the house of cor- 
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rection and no complaint is made regarding that class. The leper class is tach 
dangerous than that, and it is good that they should be kept in places where they 


would not be in a position to spread the infection. We wish to make one sug. 


gestion. As Government are making provision for homeless and poor lepers 
we also wish that they should deal with the case of respectable people who 
are affected with the disease. The latter should be kept in a separate home 
from the former and the police should not have the power to takethem up. As 
regards the cost of these homes, the municipalities and local boards might be 
requisitioned to grant subsidies for their support. These grants should be utilized 
in feeding the lepers. The cost of medicines and medical supervision should be 
met by Government from the funds set apart for the Medical Department. This 
is, to our mind, a fair distribution of the burden. 


42. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—The 
recent resolution of the Government of India dealing with the subject of 
leprosy is an improvement on the one we had to criticise rather strongly to. 
wards the close of Lord Dufferin’s Viceroyalty. We are glad Government have 
at last recognised the necessity for some action. But we doubt if local Govern. 
ments will be able to find ways and means without crippling the resources at 
their command for ordinary medical relief. 


43. “The Mahratta (2), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—The munici- 
palities and local boards might fairly be asked to 
contribute towards the maintenance of leper homes. 
In fact, in some cases some of the homes might be 
made municipal institutions under the control of the municipal authorities, the 
Government giving only a grant-in-aid in a definite proportion, say, one-half of 
the total expenditure. 


A suggestion in connection 
with the proposed Leper Bill. 


Part [II,—£ducation. 


44. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—Government 


have issued a resolution to the effect that in future the 
_The acheme of the Univer- Matriculation Examination will not be accepted asa 
sity School Final Hxamina- jonk te : : ; 
tion disapproved. est for entrance into the public service, but that the 
University School Final Examination will be the 
accepted test instead, A matriculate will be considered eligible for the public 
service up to September 1889, but in future he must pass the University School 
Final Examination if he wishes to enter the subordinate service. Now, Gov- 
ernment have issued this resolution regardless of the consequences resulting 
therefrom. We are at a loss to understand why the month of September has 
been fixed as the limit. If they had fixed December, when the local Matricu- 
lation Examination takes place, that would have made a few poor candidates 
eligible for the service. The University School Final Examination is not an 
ordinary examination. Itisa difficult test. Those who are preparing for the 
Matriculation of 1889 would not find it easy to appear for the University School 
Final Examination of that year. They might pass the Matriculation Examina- 
tion and yet they would be barred by the present resolution which limits the eligi- 
bility of a matriculate to the month of September. Apart from this consideration 
we say that the University School Final Examination does not appear to be of 
any practical use. What on earth is the use of Botany in the office, say, of 
a Subordinate Judge ? On the whole, the teachers, their pupils and the parents 
of the latter are sufferers by the University School Final Examination and the 
September limit has made the matter worse. We hope Government and the 
University authorities will reconsider their position and make the student class 
easy in their minds. 


45. The Rdjyabhaht (126),in its issue of the 18th June, says :—Every 

ae __, expenditure by the Kumirs at the Rajkumér College, 

College Principal, Réjrumér Rajkot, requires beforehand the permission of the 
raves, bi Sega " Principal. Let us see how this discretion is exer¢ 

a Last December, when the Principal returned from 


=. 

England, several idiots at the college, with a view to please him by flattery 
(now-a-days a fashion), asked for his permission to get up a tea-party in his 
honour. The Principal, who was to be the object of the honour, did not 
hesitate to give the sanction. The whole college freely enjoyed it, and the 
costs amounted to over Rs. 150. And who paid the costs of this tea-party ? 
Surely not the assistants, nor the private tutors, but the young Chiefs, who are 
robbed not only of their precious time, but of their money also. Could not 
the Principal have lived without such honours? What was this humbug for? 
We fail to see how he could justify his conduct in permitting a fuss of the . 
kind in question. We regret to learn that such tea-parties have been allowed 

by dozens and scores in past years. 


46. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 22nd June, says :— 
The Indu Prakésh and several other Marathi news- 
Contemplated appointment papers have raised an objection to the contemplated 
a ain "T wert appointment of Mr. Arthur Barrett to the Directorship 
don, Baede “Of Public Instruction in the Berdrs. The claims of 
| Mr. Mahdjani to the place are advocated by them on 
the ground of his abilitres and long service in the Educational Department of 
that province. The objection is just. It is not right to bring in an outsider, and 
that too a European, though he is able, overriding the claims of competent 
Natives in the department itself. Very few posts have been reserved for Natives, 
and when a European, and that too an outsider, is to be appointed to one of 
these reserved posts, it is quite natural that indignation should be felt at the 
contemplated step. 


Part 1V.—Ratlwaye. 


AT. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 20th June, writes :—The 
| railway authorities seem to have determined to turn 
Complaint regarding want g deaf ear to all the complaints of the public. Their 
of latrines in third-class stubborn heedlessness grows in proportion the more 
earriages of the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway and the recent fatal Urgent and vehement the complaints become. Then 
accidents on that line. whom is it that they will obey? The Government of 
- course. The complaint about the need of latrines in 
third-class carriages on the B. B. & C. I. Railway is of a long standing, yet, 
strange to say, neither the Agent nor anybody else has taken the matter in hand. 
The want is felt the more on account of a few carriages having formerly contained. 
latrines. Itison third-class passengers that the bulk of the passenger traffic © 
depends. But instead: of their convenience being well attended to, they are 
made as uncomfortable as ever. Not to say of huddling them up together in 
the narrowest space possible, they are denied even the privilege of havjng a corner 
in each carriage where they can obey the calls of nature. The action of the 
railway authorities is such as to imply that the-passengers who wish to travel 
in their carriages should do so on condition that they should command nature. 
It implies that the passengers need railways to travel by, and not they them to 
carry on their traffic. ‘When a train whistles into a station a porter waving his 
hand to and fro is found bawling aloud some such thing as “ Daman do 
mmute.”” The passenger who being perturbed by nature sits quite ill at ease 
im the carriage but dares not eo out for fear of being left behind by the starting 
of the train, for the “ do minute” pass away in a twinkling, hears the whistle and 
on goes the train. He must either act against decency or against nature. The 
atter is too strong for him. He gives up his decency and opening the door or 
from the window, he tries to make himself comfortable. It will be seen that 
this practice is very dangerous. Two fatal cases have lately odéurred, one of a 
Mahomedan a few days ago and the other last Saturday of a Bhatia somewhere 
hear Bilimora. Such cases should open the eyes of the railway authorities, who 
pocket the people’s money but do not pay any heed to their comforts. Is it not 
shameful that with all the boast of a perfect system the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
authorities do not consider it necessary to have their third-class carriages provided 
with latrines? [In a news-letter from Navséari the Gujardt Mitra (78), in its 
con 305—6 | 
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issue of the 16th June, says that on the 11th instant a Parsi third-class passenger 
was pissing near the door of the carriage while the up passenger train wag 
proceeding from Saphala to Virar on the B. B. & C. I. Railway and was accident. 
ally thrown out of the carriage near a bridge and that it is not known whether 
he is alive or dead. The Hitechchhu (79) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 
20th June, suggests that the political associations in India ought to petition 
Government to have latrines provided in third-class railway carriages and that 4 
copy thereof should be sent to the Secretary of State for India and to Mr. 
me and other members of Parliament who have the welfare of India at 
eart. | 


48. The Bombay Samachar (91), in its issue of the 20th June, says :—A 
. , fortnight ago the death of a Mahomedan was caused by 
rm pe | a aaae ™ anaccident attributable to the want of privies in third- 
-class railway carriages : ; . 
urgently needed. class railway carriages, and another fatal accident has 
arisen from the same cause between the stations of 
Bilimora and Dungari on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. The unbearable misery 
suffered by third-class passengers in the.absence of privy accommodation in their 
carriages ought to have induced Government to give up their indifference in this 
matter and the fatal accidents recorded above should lead them to take action 
at the earliest possible date. [The Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 21st 
June, and a few other papers also request Government to have latrines provided 
in third-class railway carriages. | 


49. The Sudhdérak (17), in its issue of the 17th June, says:—We have 
received several complaints from the passengers by the 
Southern Maraitha Railway and from several persons 
in the districts through which that railway passes. 
The first of these complaints is that between Poona and Satdra third-class 
passengers are mercilessly crammed into the carriages. The second is that 
a sufficient number of second as well as third class carriages is not always 
attached to the trains, on which account several passengers to whom tickets 
have been issued are often detained to their great inconvenience and sometimes 
serious loss. The third is that lighting and other arrangements are far from satis- 
factory. The fourth is that at some of the stations there are hardly any waiting- 
rooms worthy of the name. and that there is nobody to take notice of the 
complaints made or to supply the information asked for. The complaints of the 
people in the districts through which the railway passes are (1) that second 
class fares are exceedingly heavy and that either they should be reduced or an 
intermediate class be built; (2) that the line not being fenced in most places, 
cattle stray over it and are often run over and killed by trains; and (3) that 
messages sent through the signalling offices of this company are not promptly 
delivered. We hope that Government will take these complaints into their con- 
sideration, and that, if on inquiry they are found to be true, they will be 
immediately remedied. ’ 


Complaints against the 
Southern Maratha Railway. 


50. A correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 
pn ee es 16th June, says :—It is a rule on the Bhavnagar G. J. 
einai GJ. B Seliwes, P. Railway to give annual increments to 4 certain 
extent to all the employés, but when the time for 
increment comes the poor employés are fined on flimsy pretexts and in reply 
to their requests for promotion they are informed that as they are fin 
they cannot be promoted. In some cases the fines are very heavy. A gua 
drawing Rs. 13 per mensem was fined Rs. 5. Is not this cruel? Besides 
this the Traffic Superintendent has issued a new order which instructs that 
“line clear’ ¢hould be given two minutes earlier to the drivers. To make up 
time stoppages at stations are also much shortened, by which passengers 
greatly inconvenienced. Directly the train steams into the station the gua 
runs for “ line clear’ and has hardly time to pay attention to his other duties. 
Quarrels on trifling matters crop up between station-masters, guards, drivers, a0 
others and much disorder, hardly creditable to the management of a ral you 
company, is seen to prevail. How long will such a state of things continue io 
how many hours a guard remains on duty will be seen from the follows 
There are only two guards between Jetalsar and Verdval. For the tram ™ 
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leaves Jundgad for Jetalsar at 5. P.M. the guard is required to be at the station 
an hour earlier. On arrival at Jetalsar the same train leaves that station with 
fresh passengers for Jundgad and Verdval. It arrives at the latter station at 12 
noon and leaves again for Jetalsar at 2-30 p.m. where it reaches at 8 p.m. 
The same train then leaves Jetalsar for Jundégad, where it reaches at 11 g.m. 
There it takes the guard about &n hour to deliver the luggage, parcels, &c., so 
that virtually he is on duty from 4 a.m. to 12 P.M., about twenty hours. The 
guard room at Verdval is utilized by European employés as a “ waiting room.” 
Attention is paid to the comfort of drivers and none at all to that of the 
rds, perhaps because the latter are Natives. But should such an invidious 
‘stinction be allowed to prevail? The editor of the paper in a note says :— 
The grievances are such as should be promptly remedied. We are not aware 
of such disorder prevailing on any other railway. In the matter of “line 
clear,” the rule prevalent on the B. B. & C. I. Railway should be adopted. 


51. Ina news-letter from Bhdnvad the Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of 
iecseuniins a te 4 18th ‘ ms ae of “a ce on Ran 

: ordji-Porbandar Railway. says that tickets 
ee are oa properly issued snd that the fares are not 
fixed, that on the 3lst May last, when the train proceeding from Dhordji to 
Porbandar was between Bhaydvadar and Upleta, the engine-driver asked the 
ngers to get out of the carriages, that the passengers had no help but to- 
alight from the carriages at midday in a plain, that the engine-driver had 
however to take an old woman of the Bhathia caste to Bhaydvadar as she was 
on the point of death, that two of her relatives were deprived of their silken 
umbrellas at Bhayavadar by a European, that drivers, guards and other European 
railway employés act like plunderers, and that the railway authorities ought to 
remedy this state of things. 


Part V.— Municipalities. 


52. The Dhdrwdr Vritt (27), in its issue of the 18th June, commenting 

| upon Dr. Pollen’s strictures on the members of the 

ome gestion that the local Ratnigiri Municipality, says that if the Local Fund 
s should issue annual Re Age sk oe ;, 

reports of their work. Committees of the various districts issue annually a 

report of their work, it would be much to their 

advantage and also to that of the public, and hopes that Government will take 


up the suggestion and order the preparation of annual reports as is the case with 
municipalities. | 


Part VI.—Native States. 


53. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 16th June, writes :—Kashmere 
or affairs are being hopelessly muddled by some one, and 
oe eo of Sapemene ~~ if the startling autograph letter received by His Excel- 
of India in the matter. -—-« Leney the Viceroy has really proceeded from the Mahé- 
r4ja, Lord Lansdowne must, we think, himself examine 
the whole situation after taking the Mahd4rdja into his confidence, who is now on 
way to Simla, and arrive at an independent conclusion for himself without 
allowing his mind to be biassed by the traditionary policy of the Foreign Depart- 
ment. Itseems to us that the new administrative arrangements in which 
his claims to govern his own State have been altogether ignored are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory and have justly caused a great deal of uneasiness 
inthe mind of the Mahdrdja. We emphatically decline to believe that he is 
insane or anything of the kind, but if he continues to receive the insulting 
atment that is now being accorded to him, even a stronger mind must, we 
» succumb at any moment by constantly brooding over misfortunes and 
ubles, even though they be caused partly by its own weakness. We are 
extremely sorry that the unhappy Mahdrdja should have so far lost his balance 
of mind as to despatch the startling and painful letter in a fit of abject dis- 
“ppoimtment and helplessness. Under the circumstances heavy responsibility lies 
°n the paramount power and the whole country is now anxiously waiting for some 
“Clsive but unprejudiced action on the part of the Viceroy which will restore 
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peace and happiness to the Mahé4raja’s mind and at the same time place the 
administration of the State on a sound and satisfactory footing. 


54. The Kalpataru (86), in its issue of the 9th June, says :—From the 
ll reports which have reached us of the State of Akal. 
ice administration of the kot, we are constrained to say that that State is - 
ot State found fault at IS not 
oleh managed well. The Raja is.a ruler in name only. 
7 ) but even the Kdrbhdéri has now ceased to take 
interest in his work. He is always lying idle in the Chief’s palace. For the 
last two months both the Réja Saheb and the Karbhdri have been staying at 
Khandala to enjoy the cool weather there. The Raja isnot yet invested with 
full powers ; his case is therefore quite different from that of the Kérbhéri on 
whom the whole responsibility of the management of affairs rests. Is it not very 
strange that such an official should be away from the place of his duty for two 
months for the sake of mere enjoyment? It issaid that the Karbhari’s work is 
at present being looked to by a Karkun who draws some Ks. 45 or 50 per mensem. 
There are so many indm cases in arrears that if such negligence had occurred 
under the British Government serious notice would have been taken of it. The 
mal-administration of the State is painful enough, but what gives us more pain 
is the report that the Raja Saheb has taken to bad ways. We do not give the 
particulars, as we wish that a general hint may bring the Chief to his senses, 
If Government wish that the affairsof Akalkot should improve, then we say 
pep te wish cannot be fulfilled as long as the present Karbhari is at the helm 
of the State. 


55. The same newspaper, in itsissue of the 16th June, says:— With reference 

to our remarks on the present administration of the 

The Kalpataru threatened Akalkot State, we were called by the Political Agent 
eee Pang ag at his office and threatened with criminal proceedings 
ing against the Akalkot by the State and treated with much discourtesy. We 
State. do not know what there was in the strictures that 
offended him or could furnish matter for indictment 

against us. When the time for our appearance before a judicial tribunal 
comes, we hope that we will be able to show satisfactorily whether our remarks 


were proper or improper. 


56. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 16th June, referring to the article 
appearing in the Kalpataru of the 9th June against 
A request toGovernmentto Akalkot, observes:—We think the complaint ought 

enquire into the complaint of to he immediately looked into. 'The Karbhari of Akal- 


l-administrati ferred : i ess 2 ; 
the Seale aes Ge kot is Mr. Vithal Tik4ji, who is one of the nine M4m- 


Karbhari of Akalkot. latddrs deprived of their magisterial powers. He has 

| been. probably staying away from the State with the 
object of appealing to the Government to avoid the fate impending over his 
head for his concern in the charges against Mr. Arthur Crawford. If this - 
surmise be correct, then the Government must know of his being away from 
duty. How then has he been allowed to do so? 


57. The Sholdpur Samdchdr (59), in its issue of the 18th June, writes :— 
, We are astonished to see some very strong strictures on 


The complaints appearing the administration of Akalkot in our local contem- 


Bede soca os porary, the Kalpatarw. He who knows the real state 


of affairs will at once see the tone of the article. The 


administration of the State is as good as that of any tdluka under the British 
’ Government. There are no complaints against the present Kdrbhari and since his 
appointment the work of government has been carried on in a very satisfactory 
manner. The Collector, Mr. Candy, visits the State twice or thrice in a year an 


he is thoroughly satisfied with the administrative progress made by it. The 
present Karbhéri has changed the face of the city. He has builta very - 
school-house, a couple of markets, dharmashdlds, wells and other works of pub- 
lic benefit. The roads were formerly ina very bad condition and traffic was 
consequently interrupted. The roads are being newly made. The Executive 
Engineer has constantly borne testimony to the zeal of the Kérbhari. - 
school-house in the city of Akalkot is a fine edifice the like of which is nat to 
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seen in the whole of the Sholdpur Collectorate. The Kalpataru says that the 
Raja Séheb and the Karbhdri are at Khanddla, enjoying the sea-breeze and 
neglecting the work of the State. But our contemporary does not know the 
reason why they both have left the State. The daughter of the Raja Saheb being 
‘Jl with hooping-cough the doctor has advised His Highnéss to go to Khandala. 
The indm work is in arrears, alleges the Kalpataru ; but itis a very tedious work 
and cannot be disposed of by the Karbhéri, who is overworked. A special officer. 
is needed for that work. Yetthe Karbhari has taken it up and has disposed of 
some cases. The rumour that the Raja Saheb is addicted to vice is a very bold 
and at the same time a false allegation, for which, we hear, our contemporary 
will be taken to task by the State authorities. Such false statements serve no 

urpose. It behoves all editors to write with care and consideration about 
Kiative States, which are at present under the influence of unlucky stars. 


58. The Rdjyabhakt (126),in its issue of the18th June, refers to the case of 

| : _ Mr. Manilal, Station Officer, Wadhwan, against whom 
ee Mm = Ra mer serious allegations have been made by one Jayakrishna 
oo Thélévid. owe Bhanji, and complains of Captain Ferris, Assistant 
aan Political Agent,Jhdlivad, having made no inquiries into 
the matter, and requests the Bombay Government to call for all the papers in 
connection with the case. It adds that there are many Political Agents and. 
their Assistants who are always in the habit of enjoying themselves at the 


expense of the Native States, and insinuates that Captain Ferris is one of this 
class. 


59. The same newspaper complains of the present Mahomedan man- 

ager of the Wadia State in Sorath having failed to 

_ Complaint against the introduce solid reforms into it, of some scheming men 
manager of the Wadia State ius ead h Auicleos tote f hav; 

 ioaik aving acquired much power during his time, of having 

constructed a garden at the public expense and using it 

for private purposes, of having failed to obey the orders issued by Colonel Scott _ 

that he should personally attend to the collection of the revenues and of having 

thereby caused to the State a pecuniary loss. It adds that the Mahomedan 

servants have acquired much power and that they annoy the Hindu portion 

of the community by fishing on the river-banks and by deer-hunting. 


60. In a news-letter from Sdnand the Praja Mat (124), in its issue of the 
15thJune, complains of the young Prince Ranmalsinghji 
Complaintagainst the minor of Sinand acting high-handedly, of his having fallen 
nee Sénand and Koth in low company and taken to evil ways and wasting 
nd arequest to the Bombay . ; 
Geveramens in the winther: money, says that the Bania Karbhdri of the State is 
unable to do anything in the matter and that the 
Prince should be removed from bad company and sent to the Réjkumdr College 
as he does not know English and has no good knowledge of Gujarati, and 
requests Mr. James, Collector of Ahmedabad, to do the needful in the matter. 
It advises B4i Rupaliba, the Rani of Sinand and Koth, to engage the services of 
anew and competent Karbhari, and adds that the young Prince left for Bombay 
on the 11th instant in company with his favourite mistress, who was dressed in 
male attire, and that they travelled together second-class by rail, and that this 
farce was witnessed by several officers who were present at the time on the rail- 
way station. [The Nydyadarshak (121) and the Ahmedabad Times (85), in 
their respective issues of the 17th and 18th June, also complain of the bad 
conduct of the Prince and request the Government to attend to the matter. | 


GOVIND B. LAGHA'TE, 


Acting Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
O fice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
29th June 1889. 
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Abkéri: The new — system in the Thana and Kolgba districts criticized . 
Aboriginees near Matheran: The condition of the—considered dis- 
tressful .. ee ae as 


Administration of India: 
Progress of the Indian Empire under the direct rule of the Crown .. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., and his co-adjutors thanked for obtaining Par- 
liamentary sanction for the appointment of a select committee 
to enquire into the — isa 
Advance of Russia towards India: The policy of military inactivity pur- 
sued by the Indian Government with regard to Russia disapproved .. 
Appotntments : 
The Bombay Government requested to confirm Mr. Daydrém Gidumal 
as Assistant Judge, Broach | 
The memorial submitted by the Mahomedan Association in Sind 
praying that a Mahomedan be appointed Sub-Registrar of 
Hyderabad disapproved ... 
The vacancy on the Bombay High Court bench caused by the death 


of the Honourable Mr. Justice Nanébhéi Haridds and sugges- 
tions 1n connection with it: 


The Indu Prakash Fee eee 
The Jante Jamshed ess 
The Native Opinion sue 
The Sudharak 
Dismissal of Mr. A. T. Crawford from the service : 
The Bombay Government and the Mémlatdaérs concerned in the 
Crawford case : 
The Bakul — 
The Gwardti ... 
The Indu Prakash 
The Pheniz ane 
The Sind Sudhar... 
The Subodh Patrika 
The Suryd Prakash 
Indian National cong: The demands of the—and its dangerous 
tendencies . “F me rep a 
Judicial matters: 
A capricious conviction of a peon by Mr. McCallum, First Class 
Magistrate, Thana, disapproved : 
The Bombay Samachér bas a i 
The Indu Prakdsh 
Complaint against the Judicial Department, Ahmedabad District, 
and a request to the Bombay High Court in the matter - 
The proposed abolition of two Subordinate Judgeships in Sind 
disapproved 
Memorial funds: The memorial fund in honour of Colonel ‘Watson, late 
Political Agent, Kéthidwdr, and its alleged stoppage by the Bombay 
Government 
Meteorological observations: The present arrangements for —on the 
Kathidwdr coast considered inadequate... 
Obituary notice: Death of the Honourable Mr. Justice Néndbhéi Haridds 
of the Bombay High Court deplored : 
The Indian Spectator ae - eee 
The Native Opinion mee iia “a 
The Rast Goftar ... oe vere 


Police : 

A me of plunder between Nadidd and Méatar and complaint against 
the local—__... ore 

Alleged incendiarism in Gadag Téluka, Dharwar District 
Complaint against the Ahmedabad — sas 
Complaint against the Kaira — 

Public ‘reception: A complaint against the people of Dhérwér for not 
giving a suitable — to His Highness the Mahéraja of Rolbépar ee 
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Part I,—Politics and the Public Administration—(continued) 


Public service : Complaint against Mr. H. Ingle, Deputy Collector, Kanara, 
and a request to Governmont to enquire into 16 
Publications: The circular of the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, warn- 
ing book-sellers against selling translations of indecent French 
novels approved... 
Visit of His Royal Highness Prince ‘Albert Victor to India: The forth- 
coming — hailed with delight : 
The Indian Spectator 
The Indu Prakash 
The Mahratta 


The Native Opinion 
Past I],—Legislation— 


Leper Bill: 
A suggestion in connection with the — 
The — criticized : 
The Indian Spectator 
. The Native Opinion 
The Shri Shivajt... 
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Part II l.—Education— 


Bombay University: The scheme of the — School Final Examination 
disapproved 


Rajkumar College, Rajkot : The Principal, — and the Kumars 


Appointment of Professor Barrett as Acting Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Berar: The contemplated — 


Part 1V.—Railways— 


Bhavnagar G.-J.-P. Railway: Complaints against the— _ ... 

B. B. & C. I. Railway: Complaint regarding want of latrines im third- 
class carriages of the — and the recent fatal accidents on that line... 

Dhordji-Porbandar Railway: Mismanagement on the — 


Indian railways: Privy accommodation in third-class carriages on the — 
urgently needed ... 


Southern Maratha Railway : Complaints against the — 


Past V.—HMunicipalities— 


Annual reports of the work of Local Boards: A suggestion to issue the—. 


Pant VI.—Native States— 


Akalkot : 


A request to Government to enquire into the complaint of mal- 
en preferred by the Kalpataru against the Karbbari 
of— ae oe 

The administration of the— State found fault with ... 
The complaint appearing in the Kalpataru regarding — — disproved ... 
The Kalpataru threatened with criminal proceedings by the Political 
Agent for writing against the — State... 
J nine Complaint apne apie Ferris, Acting Assistant Political 
| gent, — - 

Kashmere: The affairs at— and | a request to Government in the 
matter ... 

Saénand : Complaint against the minor Prince of—and Koth and a 
request to the Bombay Government in the matter ee 

Wadia : Complaint against the manager of the — State in Sorath 
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Pant I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—On the 
principle of “‘ Something better than nothing ’’ we must 
welcome the proposal to reduce the strength of the 
India Council by three members. This is a small 
number, but the steps taken doubtless in anticipation may lead to further 
reform. It is something to see it acknowledged that the highest official hierarchy 
‘s not so indispensable to our well-being in India as not to be shorn of an over- 

owth here and there. for real improvement, however, the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India will have to be remodelled with a considerable 
non-official element in it and an appreciable Indian element. As we put it two 
years ago, itis a misuse of words to talk of an India Council without a single 
Indian member on its board. It must be either reconstituted or recognized. 
under its proper name and title—The Asylum for Anglo-Indian Official 
Survivals. The few active members might then form the nucleus of a real 
India Council with non-official Indian and European colleagues. 


2. The Jadme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 24th June, says :—It 

is much to be regretted that the people of India should learn about such an 
important measure as the India Council Bill after its introduction into Parliament. 
This is grave injustice to India, who has no voice to make her protest heard in the 
proper quarters. It is necessary to thoroughly remodel the Council, curtailing 
its present cost by nearly half the amount. The annual expenditure of the 
Colonial Office is about a lakh of rupees, while the India Office costs thirty lakhs, 
and no reasonable person would deny the urgent necessity for extensive reduc- 
tion ; but the Bill is intended to effect a saving of £6,000 only. It was announced 
ayear and a half ago that a Committee was appointed to make suggestions for 
curtailing the cost of the India Office, but nothing further has been heard on the 
subject. Four members to represent the Army, Navy, Public Works, Finance 
and Commerce, and a native of India to represent Native interests, are quite 
enough for the remodelled Council, and it is to be hoped that the Bill will 
be accordingly altered. [The Akhbdre Seddgar (87) and the Satyavakta (129), 
in their respective issues of the 24th and 28th June, express similar sentiments. } 


3. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :—Brief tele- 
grams in the Bombay dailies have announced that Sir John Gorst introduced a 
Bill in the House of Commons reducing the number of members in the India 
Council to ten, and that the Bill was read for the first time. This does not 
deserve the name of reform. What we understand by the term ‘ reform’ is some 
radical change in the constitution. Reduction in the number of members may 
mean a paltry saving, for which, of course, we are duly thankful. We would 
certainly hold the right honourable gentleman’s name in grateful memory if 
he introduced some change whereby provision would be made for the nomination 
of Indian gentlemen on the Council. As it is, the reduction in number does not 
remove the main complaint that the Council is not in touch with Native India 
of to-day, and that it does not know much of the Natives, their capacities and 
their legitimate ambition. Until such a measure is introduced as will guarantee 


rid presence of a: few Native gentlemen on the Council, we shall not be satis- 
ed. 


4. The Kannada Suvdrte (141), in its issue of the 21st June, writes :—The 
India Council is a huge and cumbrous body, often composed of a few irres- 
ponsible members who rarely possess the knowledge that is required for grasp- 
ig an Indian question. The astounding revelations made during the Deccan 
Mining inquiry have proved to the world what sense of duty and responsibility 
Some of the members of the India Council have. Altogether the Council has 

“na mere sham, and instead of being a beneficial institution it has on several 
S¢Casions done serious injury to the interests of India. Everyone, therefore, will 
be glad to see the Council abolished, or at least reorganized on an improved scale 
by admitting into it only men of proved ability and experience. [Several other 
Taspapers express delight at the contemplated reduction in the cost of the 

ndia Council by diminishing the number of its members and desire further 
reform in it. |. | 
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§. The Shri Shivdjs (60), in its issue of the 21st June, says that the people 

of India cannot but be highly thankful to yw; 

i Dae Bradlaugh, M. P., en- Bradlaugh, M. P., for espousing the cause of India ; 7 
itled to the thanks of the : “hee In 
people of India, the House of Commons and for obtaining the sanction 


of Parliament for the appointment of a Select Com. 
mittee to enquire into the administration of India. 


6. With reference to the notification promulgated in a recent issue of the 

Gazette of the Government of India that the Secre. 

pe a 284 of the rebige tary of State for India has ruled that henceforth 
men Oe ee ee. appeals made to Parliament against his decisio 

a mi.8 be submitted direct deongte any member of 

Parliament, the Bombay Samachar (91), in its issue 

of the 27th June, says :—It is to be hoped that a similar arrangement will be 


‘made in regard to appeals made to the Government of India and to the Secretary 


of State for India. Under the existing rules the officials of the Foreign Office 


of the Government of India and other high officers have power to prevent 


certain appeals made to the Viceroy and to the Secretary of State for India from 
reaching those authorities. It is a common talk that several Political 
Agents do not allow appeals made by Native Princes against their decisions 
to be forwarded to the Viceroy. Either the Political Agents themselves or 
their friends in the Foreign Office suppress such documents. The Amrit Bazar 
Patrika has publicly accused Sir Lepel Griffin of omitting to place before the 
Viceroy several kharitds addressed by Her Highness the Begam of Bhopal to the 
Supreme Government, and his friends in the Foreign Office of destroying others. 
It would be well, therefore, to authorize the additional members of the Viceregal 


Legislative Council to receive and forward appeals preferred to the Viceroy 


and to the Secretary of State for India. 


7. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :—The 

; demand of the Cow-protection Society, at least so far — 

cas Soe Mie Vow "ag the Bombay movement is concerned, is one against 
protection Society for not , ” 

slaughtering cows for food Which nothing can be urged by anybody, not even by 

considered reasonable. the beef-eater; for, that demand is simply that only 

the cow, and not the bullocks, should be preserved from 


the butcher’s knife, and this demand is shown to be reasonable by the fact that 
even in beef-eating Europe the same practice prevails and the cow is rarely 


sacrificed. We should like to know what can be said in reply to the demand. 


8. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 27th June, writes :—The 
question of the re-appointment of a Press Commissioner 

Proposed re-appointment of to the Government of India is again attracting atten- 
tice gai 3 8H a tion. In these days of financial difficulties, when the 
sonal : P’ Government ought to set its face against the creation 
of every fat berth, it is surprising that the question 

should be taken up so energetically. Of course, those who were supplied 
with bits of news will appreciate it better ; but we have no hesitation in saying 
that the Commissionership did not improve the relations existing between the 


Government and the Press as a whole. If the Press Commissioner be wanted 


to ventilate political matters from the Government point of view, that is quite @ 


different matter. 


9. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 24th June, writes :—The 
civil judicial administration of the Central Provinces 
The civil judicial adminis- seems to be in quite a primeval condition. The same 
ag = es ee set of officers perform all the judicial, revenue an 
tory. executive functions. There is not only no separa 
tion between executive and criminal judicial powers, 
but the civil judicial powers too are centred in the hands of the same officers. 
This concentration of all work in the hands of the same officers results 12 
putting too much work on a few officers and in having all the work done 
indifferently. We wonder why the judicial machinery which has been foun 
work well in the three presidencies should not be introduced into the Centra 
Provinces, with a further improvement by putting all the judicial functions 
civil and criminal, in the hands of one set of officers and the revenue and execullv 
functions in the hands of another. : 


7 


10. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 27th June, writes :—The 
| question of the appointment to the Bombay High 
The vacancy ou the Bom- (Court Judgeship left vacant by the demise of the 
bay High Court bench and Wonourable Mr. Justice Ndéndbhdi Haridds is still 
suggestions in connection ci a : ; 3 
oith it. agitating the Native community, and people are 
putting forth through the local journals a variety of 
claims. Those from the Native community whose names are mentioned stand. 
exceptionally high in the legal profession, but it is neither standing in the profes- 
sion nor one’s legal proficiency that is to decide the question of this appointment. 
As we said in a recent issue, the question of the appointment is to be solved on 
the principle that one-third of the seats on the bench is to be allotted to either 
the vakil, the bar, or the subordinate judicial service. Of those eligible for the 
post among High Court pleaders may be mentioned Messrs. Pdndurang Bali- 
bhadra, Shantiéram Nardyan, Mahadev Chimn4ji A’pte and Rao Séheb Vasudev 
Jagannath ; but since under the routine the Government Pleader is elevated to 
the bench, it is Mr. Shaéntardm who will get the post. In the case of the subordi- 
nate judicial service the rights of Rao Bahddur M. G. Radnade to the vacant 
seat are unquestionable. We would welcome with joy the appointment either of 
Mr. Badrudin Tyebji, Mr. Pherozshah M. Mehta or Mr. K.T. Telang; they 
are highly competent and highly eligible for the seat. But since the matter 
is to be decided on principle and since the vacant seat has been hitherto filled 
up by a vakil, it ought to be allotted to some. one from the appellate bar or to a 
member of the judicial service. [The Samsher Bahddur (127), in its issue of the 
28th June, says that if Government wish to give the appointment to a member 
of the subordinate service instead of to a barrister or a vakil, Réo Bahddur 
Mahddev Govind Rdnade and Khén Bahadur LEdalji Modi have the best 
Claim to it. | | 


11. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—It may 
be taken for granted that the vacancy caused by the death of our only Native 
High Court Judge will be filled up only bya native of India. This being so, we do 
not think it worth while speculating as to the class from which the lucky man is to 
be exalted to the bench, whether he is to be a Hindu, a Mahomedan ora Parsi, a 
pleader, a barrister or anattorney. All that we are concerned to know is whether 
he will be a Native, and with the present Government and such a Chief Justice as 
ours we need hardly so much as ask the question. Our High Court ought to have 
two Native Judges rather than one. Sooner or later we hope it will have two. 
[Several other papers also urge upon the Bombay Government the advisability 
of respecting the claims of the Natives in the matter of the appointment in 
question, and hope that His Excellency Lord Reay will not do injustice to them. | 


12. The Rdst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—The question 
ofa successor to the Honourable Mr. Justice Néndbhdi Haridds is being actively 
canvassed by the press. The Native public considers that the appointment being 
vacated by a Native should go to aNative. It may be very fairly urged that in view 
of numerous competent lawyers who can be found in these days among Natives, 
at least one seat on the bench of the High Court should be held by one of the very 
best among them. Indeed, the Government themselves seem to recognize the 
_Teasogableness of this view and have acted upon it in the High Courts of Calcutta, 

Madras, and the North-West Provinces. The Times of India, however, maintains 
that the appointment should be given to the best lawyer available, irrespective 
of the question whether he be a Native or a European, and going upon this princi- 
ple our contemporary puts forward the claims of the Honourable Mr. Latham 
and Mr. Farran. No one can take the slightest objection to these names; but 
it cannot be denied for a moment that there are a number of competent Natives 
who are thoroughly qualified to discharge the duties of the high office with credit 
to themselves and with advantage to the State. As longas Government can 

nd competency and professional excellence of a high order from the rank 
of Native lawyers, it will be a grave mistake to pass them over and to make 
the bench exclusively European. If this should happen, (which is highly 
improbable), the Native community would be justified in supposing that Gov- 
‘Tament are not serious in their professions of a desire to foster and encourage 
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Native talent and to satisfy reasonable aspirations, and that they are accustomed 
to make promise to the ear and to break it tothe hope. The names suggested 
by our Native contemporaries as being best qualified to succeed Mr. Nanabhai 
are those of Mr. Badrudin Tyebji, the Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang, the 
Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta, Mr. Mahddev Govind Rénade and Mr. Shdntérém 
Nardéyan. There is much to be said in favour of every one of these 
lawyers. Of the three members of the bar named in this list Mr. Badrudin ig 
the senior, and if the post were offered to him, (whether he would accept it ig 
another question), the Government would be, not only selecting one of the best 
men they could find, but would also be stimulating the Mahomedan community 
to greater efforts to make up for their past attitude of apathy and indifference to 
education. Next to him in seniority is Mr. Mehta, and there cannot be two 
Opinions as to his ability to adorn the post. Mr. Telang is also a very clever 
man, but there is a technical difficulty in his way, which, however, can be easily 
removed by the Government making a slight verbal amendment in the law relat- 
ing to the appointment of High Court Judges. Ifthe choice of Government 
were restricted to the circle of pleaders, then we think Mr. Shdntérdm would 
stand the best chance. If, on the other hand, Government were to go fora 
field in the districts to find a Judge for the Bombay High Court, then perhaps 
their choice ought to fall on Mr. Ranade, who is reputed to be a man of great 
intellectual powers. 


13. The Shro Shivdjt (60), in its issue of the 21st June, says that Réo 
Bahadur Mahddev Govind Rédnade, Special Judge under the Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act, must be appointed to fill up the vacancy on the Bombay 
High Court bench caused by the death of Mr. Justice Ndnabhdi Haridds, and 
hopes that His Excellency Lord Reay will not allow Rao Bahadur Rédnade’s 
claims to be overlooked. 


14. The Indtan Spectator (1), in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—It is 
said that a deputation of the Mahomedan community 
of Bombay recently waited upon His Excellency the 


The alleged waiting of a 
Mahomedan deputation on 


His Excellency the Governor Governor to urge that the Judgeship of the High 
of Bombay to urge the Court rendered vacant by the death of Mr. Nandbhai 
claims of one of their class Harid4s might be conferred on a member of that com- 


to the vacancy in the Bombay 


High Court disapproved. munity. We do not know how far such a procedure 


is allowable for securing nomination to a vacancy. 
We fear its adoption can tend to no public good. Our Mahomedan brethren © 
need hardly be assured that we wish them to realize their fullest rights to the 

service of the State. Government sometimes seems even more alive to these 
rights than is good even for the Mahomedans, letting alone the question whether 
it is fair to the rest of the population. There is, for instance, the great mass of 
the Hindu population which has been more backward than the Mahomedans, 
and for causes over which, unlike the latter, they have had no control, and for 
that among other reasons, their welfare demands and deserves no less solicitude 
from the Government. But we do not know whether it is advisable, on this or 

- on any other account, to permit the adoption by either of a questionable method 
of influencing selection of men to fill up important posts. We have drawn 
attention to the matter, simply because such an instance is more likely to be 
followed as a precedent hereafter than not, and is calculated to be embargassing 
and inconvenient. 


15. The Din Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :—In en- 
forcing the orders of the Secretary of State for India 
The Bombay Government in the matter of the corrupt Mémlatd4rs, His Excel- 
and the Mamlatdars concern- ] el ia he thi ac 
ef in the Crawford case. ency Lord Reay’s Government has, we hink, 
in a thoroughly impartial and just manner. When 
the Government pledged themselves not to harm the Médmlatdars if they stated 
the truth, it is obvious they only meant not to punish them by dismissal from 
Government service or by prosecuting them for the serious offence of havitg 
given bribes to a public servant; but to say that under the pledge Gov: 
ernment bound themselves not to take away their magisterial functions 4 
that if they did so they would be committing a breach of promise, 18 ‘he 
stretching a point too far and expecting a kind of forbearance from 
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rulers which cannot fail to be construed into offering a premium to venality. 
We quite approve of the action of Government in depriving the twelve M4m- 
latd4rs, who admitted having given bribes to Mr. Crawford, of their magisterial 
functions. We ask, if these tainted officials were allowed to act as Magistrates, 
would it be possible to maintain the dignity and prestige of the subordinate 
magistracy and would the public have confidence in the justice administered 
by such corrupt officers P The facts that these Mumlatdars were not free agents 
and that they were coerced into offering bribes have helped to save them from 
an ignominious dismissal and imprisonment, but their moral weakness and utter 
disregard of all sense of decency and self-respect when self-interest was to be 
secured has condemned them as unfit to administer the law which affects the | 
liberty of the poor rayats. If the apologists of the erring Mdémlatddrs consider 
this subject not as advocates but as impartial judges, they cannot but arrive at 
the conclusion that the step which Government have taken is quite consistent 
with the pledge given bg them. | 


16. The Mahratta (2), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :—The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, for aught we know, may be placed in a difficult position. 
But that is no reason why the Mamlatddrs who trusted its word should be ruined. 
A better course would have been the one suggested by the ‘‘ Native Thinker ”’ 
of Madras. If the Government feels that it must break its word, let those who 
trusted it be only duly compensated. Three lakhs and odd of thetax-payers’ money 
have been spent in conclusively proving the admission made by Mr. Crawford 
that he was over head and ears in debt, and in comparison to it it would simply be 
anact of justice,—an act which Government might be forced to do,—if it spent 
some more money in securing the confidence of the people in its pledges by 
fully compensating those who are ruined by trusting in them. Next to man- 
fully keeping one’s word, this is the best course one may follow. We hope that 
the Government of Bombay and the Secretary of State for India will both re- 
consider the position in this light. British public opinion, which seems to have 
so overawed the authorities in this matter, can, we believe, have nothing to 
say against Government purchasing back its own words, and the matter may 
after all end commercially, if not morally, well for all. ' 


17. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes:—A very 
able and sober correspondent has impartially examined in the columns of the 
Bombay Gazette the conduct of the Bombay Government in violating their 
plighted word and stated the political and moral consequences of the short- 
sighted step adopted by them. The views of the writer coincide so well 
with those which we have expressed that we will not repeat them here. It 
is just possible that if the punitive resolutions of the Government had been ac- 
companied by a full statement of the considerations on which their action was 
based, the public conscience would not have been so rudely shocked. The 
resolution does not inform the aggrieved Mamlatddrs whether the Government 
intend paying any compensation for ,the hardships inflicted wpon them, despite 
their sacred pledge not to make them suffer, and we shall not be surprised if 
the Mamlatdars go to a civil court, as they contemplate doing, for the redress 
of their grievances. There is, however, a very important aspect of the gua- 
rantee question which has been ignored by our .contemporaries. The Bombay 
Government have already expressed their view in clear and emphatic terms 
of the indemnity granted to the Mdmlatdir witnesses. Now, even suppos- 
ing that the Secretary of State for India insists on the Government depriving 
some of the Mdmlatdérs of their magisterial powers and stopping their pro- 
motions, they are precluded from carrying out his behests when they them- 
Selves believe that such a course is fraught with “ infinite danger and disgrace.” 

¢ Mamlatddérs have been taken to task for not courageously coming forward. 
to resist and expose the malpractices of Mr. Crawford. All of them, with their 
Mherent frailties of native character, are alleged to have suffered from a wi- 
rereal moral collapse. There ought to have been, it is said, protests, resistance 
” denunciations ; but a dumb helplessness seems to have pervaded the official 
“ase. The public is now anxious to see how far the Bombay Government practi- 
= appreciate the importance of their observations. They have solemnly pledged 
. “lr word. Its violation leads to “ infinite danger and disgrace,’ but its obser- 
‘nce perhaps leads to conflict with higher authorities—a position certainly less 
con 316—3 
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risky than that of the Mamlatddrs if they had tried to expose the late Commis 
sioner by placing their grievances before a Government which had deliberately 
maintained in the service.an officer whose irregularities had found a place op 
Government records. Example is better than precept, and the public naturally 
waits for protests, resistancé and denunciations on the part of those who granted 
indemnity to the witnesses and committed themselves to the views put forward in 
Sir R. West’s learned minute. “There is a report that one of the principal officers 
engaged in the preliminary investigation connected with the Crawford inquiry 
contemplates sending in or has already sent in his resignation by way of protest 
against the recent resolutions. This is certainly unlike the timid conduct of the 
Mamlatdérs and is worthy of all praise. The public has not yet forgotten 
the celebrated lines of Epictetus quoted by His Excellency Lord Reay in his 
University speech. All along during the Crawford inquiry the conduct of the 
Bombay Government has been worthy of the highest praise, and we hope that 
in dealing with the necessary developments of this eveg-memorable case, Lord 
Reay and his Councillors will not tamely carry out any instructions from 
England, detrimental to the honour and prestige of the British Government and 
subversive of all principles of justice and equity. In case the principles of the 
constitutional law of England make it impossible for Government to fulfil 
their plighted word (and we think they do not), they ought at least to satisfy the 
public conscience by amply remunerating the Mamlatdars for their acknow- 
ledged services to the cause of public morality. 


18. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—We are 

| glad to see a number of the Mdmlatdars involved in 

The transfer of the Mim- the Crawford case transferred. The Forest, Salt and 
latdars concerned in the other departments ought to accommodate the 

Crawford case to the Forest, ‘ o 

Salt and other departments Yefugees, while some few cases may be met by com- 

recommended. pensation. In this way the Bombay Government 

can maintain the spirit of the guarantee even: though 


unfortunately it is not permitted to keep up the form. 


19. The Gujardti (V7), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes:—From a 
strictly legal point of view, poor Sdthe, “friend of 
The judgment of the equity and justice,” has failed,in our opinion, in obtain- 
arse Mr. Justice Jar- ing complete redress of his grievance from the learned 
ine and the Honourable Mr. peel . a Tita Coet wh a ted t 
Justice Scott in the Sadthe ‘* u BES 0 C 5 ou who pronounced yuagmen 
case commented upon. in his case this week. With all due deference to the 
Judges, we must say that the grounds put forward by 
them for not remanding the case once more to the lower court for inquiry are not 
at all convincing. Both the Judges coincide in the view that Mr. East put irrele- 
vant questions, made irrelevant inquiries and allowed himself to be influenced 
by considerations altogether apart from the facts which were adduced by the 
complainant in support of the charge. If so, how have matters improved since 
the case was sent back’ to the lower court by the Full Bench five months ago 
on this very ground ? The learned Judges refer to “ events which have occurred 
since the complaint was lodged ” and to “ matters of common notoriety.’ But, 
as far as we are aware, no law has ever laid down that a judge can import his 
own knowledge into the case he is trying or take into cognizance matters, 
however notorious, which were never placed before him in his judicial capacity. — 
The learned Chief Justice and his three other learned colleagues, following 
the opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench in Queen v. Adamson, remanded 
the case last January, because the District Magistrate acted upon the cons 
deration of something extraneous and extra-judicial and had not exercised 
his discretion upon the facts presented to him. Mr. East did not act up to 
the instructions given in the judgment of the Full Bench, and we fail to se 
how even the decisions of the Honourable Mr. Justice Scott and the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Jardine can be reconciled with it. The Honourable ™ 
Justice Jardine has expounded the constitutional law regarding corrupt J udic 
officers in a judgment of sufficiently learned length, but he has strangely ar f 
the central fact in Lord Macclesfield’s State trial, viz., that the Parliamen 2 
the day cordially recognized the valuable services rendered by the Masters 
the Rolls, by a strict fulfilment of the terms of the indemnity granted to them. . 
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90. The Mahratia (2), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes:—We had 
i i thought that Bombay was unique in not having 
A capricious conviction of Woaoistrates like those whose doings are constantl 
a peon by Me omteTha chronicled and unfavourably commented on in th 
First Class Magistrate, Thana. sf on in the 
Calcutta Native press. But, to our shame, we confess 
that recently one gentleman has been reported to have done an act which would 
do honour to the typical Bengal Magistrate. One Mr. McCallum, First Class 
Magistrate at Thana, fined the servant of an Indmdér for wearing a livery 
similar to that of a Government peon. The servant explained that it was at his 
master’s bidding that he put on the livery. He used to put on the same dress 
on several occasions and before several other Magistrates, who had never repri- 
manded him or in any way taken notice of his livery. The Bombay High Court 
quashed the sentence of the Magistrate. We hope this will teach him better 
manners. In the first place, if the Magistrate thought it right to prosecute any 
one, it should have been the master and not the servant. But Mr. McCallum 
seems to have a very curious notion of his duty. We are glad that the High 
Court has reversed his judgment. 


21. The Gujardts (77), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :—It is 
not a little strange that Mr. Kennedy, the District Magistrate, in forwarding 
Mr. McCallum’s report, is able to say that the case was not summarily tried, 
when from the report itself it is quite clear that the procedure prescribed for 
summons cases was not followed. How the poor peon, who had to suffer so 
much worry, trouble and expense consequent on a supreme disregard of the 
simplest rules of criminal procedure, is to reimburse himself, we are unable to 
say. It admits of little doubt, however, that mere reversals of convictions and 
sentences in cases like this, unaccompanied by an expression of strong disap- 
proval on the part of the High Court Judges, do not always exercise so wholesome 
an influence as is necessary. [|The Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 28th 
June, says that itis necessary that the Bombay High Court should strongly censure 
Mr. McCallum, First Class Magistrate, Thana, and that the Bombay Govern- 
ment ought also to enquire into the matter. ] 


22. The Chanddnshu (24), in its issue of the 23rd June, disapproves of Rdo 

Saéheb Tamhane, Acting Mamlatdar at Tasgaon, having 

A complaint against Rao treated in a high-handed manner one Mr. Ganpatrdo 

gry on Acting Vaidya, a pleader who appeared in a case before him, 
at Tasgaon, and a , : 

request to the Bombay High Dd having refused to hear the evidence tendered by 

Court in the matter. him, says that the conduct of the Mamlatdars towards 

the poor rayat may well be imagined when respect- 

able pleaders are thus treated, and requests the Bombay High Court to take 

severe notice of the conduct of Mr. Tamhane while disposing of the complaint 


made to it in this matter by the aggrieved pleader. 


23. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 19th June, writes :—For the second 

Me time during the brief space of one year a suspicious death 

_ Analleged suspiciousdeath js reported from the Shikarpur jail. On the first occa- 
pos ' es Per we .* sion an inquiry was made and the death of the prisoner 
trate to nanien into ik “s™ was attributed to natural causes. But it was not noted 
that in the inquiry which the District Magistrate held, 

the officer who had conducted the inquiry in the first instance was carefully 
excluded. Of course, no one expected that the inmates of the jail would give 
any evidence to incriminate the jail authorities. It is almost impossible to get 
any independent or fearless evidence from men undergoing a term of imprison- 
ment against the very men entrusted with almost absolute authority over them. 
€ medical evidence was also unsatisfactory. In an out-of-the-way place like 
Shikarpur it is very difficult to get independent and skilled medical evidence in 
such cases. We would not go the length of charging any medical officer with 
being capable of giving deliberately perverse evidence, but it is possible that a 
Sulliciently skilled expert may not be easily available in such a place. It has 
been already pointed out that it is against all principles of justice to appoint the 
“ame officer both Jailor and Superintendent, as is done in Shikdérpur. In the | 
eae Instance also we may safely anticipate the result of the inquiry, since 
© medical opinion has been already given that the prisoner died of heat apo- 
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‘plexy—a disease which does not involve physical violation of any kind. By 
‘we trust that the District Magistrate will institute a stricter inquiry on this 
occasion than on the previous one, and that, if nothing else is done, the separa- 
tion of the offices of the Jailor and the Superintendent will be strongly recom. 
mended, although in the present instance there be no charge against the Jailoy. 


24. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue ef the 22nd June, says :—In the 
i beginning of 1887, when His Excellency Lord Reay 
A request toHisExcellency first visited Sind, he seemed to be under the impression 


Lord Reay to issue a resolu- ve) ee 
‘isa oh on bally dale on the that the Zamindars of Sind were better off and more 


‘report of Dr. Pollen about fluent than the Zamindars of any other part of the 
the condition of Zamindérs presidency. But the Sind Sabha removed this im. 
in Sind, pression from His Excellency’s mind, brought to his 
notice the many hardships endured: by them, and 
rayed that an enquiry might be instituted into the claims of Zamindars and 
2 ps ah Haris in the Shik4rpur District. On the recommendation of the Sind 
Sabha, His Excellency appointed Dr. John Pollen to conduct the’ said enquiry 
and to communicate the result to Government. It is now a long time since 
Dr. Pollen completed the enquiry and submitted his report to Government. It 
is very much to be regretted that Government have not as yet passed any orders 
on Dr. Pollen’s report. In March last, when Lord Reay paid a second visit 
to Sind, the Sind Sabha again asked His Excellency to dispose of Dr. Pollen’s 
report at an early date. In reply, His Excellency said that owing to press of 
work he had not been able to dispose of the matter earlier, and that as he was 
going to Mahdbaleshvar, he would give the subject his careful attention and pass 
a resolution erelong. Seeing now that His Lordship has returned to Poona 
from Mahdbaleshvar, we hope that he will dispose of Dr. Pollen’s report without 
further delay. We admit that Lord Reay has taken more trouble to make 
himself acquainted with the hardships of the Zaminddrs in Sind than any former 
Governor has ever done. He acknowledges that the Zamindars bear a large 
‘share of the cost of the administration, and for that reason it is absolutely neces- 
sary that their grievances should be heard and remedied. | 


25. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :— 

_ , It is a long-standing rumour that the four prdnis of 

PR gee nee _—- Kathidwar are to be amalgamated into two. Jhdldvad 

itenke prelate and Haldar will be one prdnt, and Sorath and Gohelvad 

the other. Wedonot believe in this, but if it be the 

intention of Government to do so, the arrangement would not be advisable as 

much confusion would be caused by it to the public as well as to the officials. 

We therefore strongly recommend that such an arrangement may not be 
effected. : 


26. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 26th June, says :—Most 
ree of the cases of suicide occurring at Bombay are due 

co{lleged facility in Bombay to the taking of opium or arsenic, and this shows 
ae that in spite of the restrictions imposed by law there 
is great facility for obtaining these poisonous drugs. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the authorities will see where the fault lies and 


will speedily remove it. 


27. The Subodh Patrika (16), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes -—A 
Coroner’s inquest.is generally a mere form and even & 
The Coroner’s inquest in farce, but when it is delayed over a night it causes 
gd 3 sooner ° bs arce much hardship, especially among the Hindus. A cas 
convenience, tSSS”~S*«Ceedd this week in Kandevédi, Bombay. An elderly 
man died on Tuesday morning, and his wife, anticipa 

ing the misfortune, took opium some hours before, and, though prompt medi 
aid was rendered, expired before sunset. An inquest was necessary, but under 


the law it could not be held after sunset. So it was held next day, and that t00 
Oye a 
e 


ment causes ? 
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28. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 25th June, disapproves of the 
Hindusthdn newspaper of Ahmedabad having received 
The Nydyadarshak news- Rs. 50 from Mr. Rdghav of Jémnagar as a help 
per of Ahmedabad rundown towards defraying the expenses of a recent libel suit 
as a low and dishonest print : : : : A ies 
and Government requested to against it and changing its tone in matters relating to 
stop its publication. the Jamnagar State, runs down the Nydyadarshak of 
Ahmedabad as being a low newspaper given to extort- 
ing money from the people ‘by threats and entreaties and as being a nuisance 
to the people, and quotes extracts from a letter written by Mr. Chhaganlal 
Umedchand, editor of the Nydyadarshak (121), requesting His Highness the 
Thikor of Morvi to give him Rs. 500%in order to prevent the sale of his house, 
asking pardon for his past faults and promising to serve His Highness faithfully 
to the end of his days. The Rdjyabhakt requests Government to speedily stop 
the publication of such a dishonest paper, which is a pest to the public, and calls 
upon the Nydyadarshak to prosecute it for libel if it has courage to do so. 


29. The Kuthidwddi (80), in its issue of the 25th June, points out the 
, : necessity for the extension of the Act for the regula- 
aa te creer Barge ory tion of printing-presses, newspapers and books (Act 
shih Poet XXV of 1867) to the province of Kathiiwadr, and 
requests Mr. Lely, Acting Political Agent, K4athiawar, 

to carry out the suggestion made by it. ; 


Part I].— Legislation. 


30. In noticing the draft Bill to make provision for the segregation of 
lepers, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 
25th June, says :—It is proposed to. charge the muni- 
_ eipalities with the establishment and maintenance of 
leper retreats, but the question about leprosy being of general and not local 
importance, the cost of these retreats ought to be largely, if not wholly, borne 
by the imperial treasury. Different kinds of additional burdens have been im- 
posed on municipalities since the introduction of local self-government, making 
their condition anything but satisfactory, and when these institutions are un- 
able to perform the different duties required of them satisfactorily, they are 
condemned as unfit to enjoy the right of self-government. It is therefore to 
be hoped that an integral portion of the cost of establishing and maintaining 
the retreats will be borne by Government, recovering from such municipalities 
as are able to bear the burden only a fraction of the cost. Section 5 of the Bill 
authorizes the District Magistrate to arrest and commit to a retreat a leper who 
is found asking for alms or wandering about without visible means of subsist- 
ence, but nothing is mentioned as to what is to be done in regard to lepers who 
sell provisions, vegetables and other edibles. Something ought to be done 
about the latter, paying due consideration to the social position of these unfor- 
tunate beings and their friends and relations. 


Part IIl.—Education. 


8l. The Samsher Bahddur (127), in its issue of the 21st June, says that 
ae the policy of restricting the progress of education does 
gp CesaR conemamens not become a Government like the British, but is more 
school-fees, suitable to Russia, disapproves of the increase now 
: made in the fees levied in high and branch schools in 
‘ome towns in Gujardt, remarks that the step is ill-advised and that many poor 
parents grievously complain of it, and advises the people of Ahmedabad, Surat 
and Broach to send a deputation of their influential men to wait upon His 
Excellency Lord Reay on the subject. 


82. The Kaiser-i-Hind (111), in its issue of the 23rd J ane or at Mr. 

Mr. Kirkham’ F T. B. Kirkham, Educational Inspector, Central Division, 
On the a mission of light sie deserves thanks for his memorandum on the sub ject 
*study room, published in of the admission of light into the study room published. 


| 
mito renee Re- inthe Bombay Educational Record for June, and 
. ‘ e, an = bi ® 

tion in connection thereeaL _Temarks that great good would be done if the memo- 


randum in question were translated into the dilferent — 


Draft Bill for the segre- 
gation of lepers criticised. 


Cox 316—4, 
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vernacular languages and posted up in a prominent place in all the schools at 
Government expense, and that private educational institutions should also atteng 
to the suggestions made in the memorandum. 


33. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—}; 
would be idle to blame Mr. Arthur Barrett for hi, 

The appointment of a Eu- appointment as Acting Director of Public Instruction 
Peblic as Acting Director of Perir, But itis most unfortunate that his claims, 
ic Instruction, Berar, | ; ae 
disapproved, whatever these be, should supersede those of the 
Native gentleman who has worked for the prize for 

so many years only to be deprived of it when due. ‘This is, we believe, the only 
post at the top of the department occupied by a Native gentleman. Mr. Mahi. 


jani has probably been victimized to the retrenchment policy of the Government. 


34. Mr. Chester Macnaghten, Principal of the Réjkumér College, Rajkot, 
writing to the Kdthidwdr Times (81) in its issue of 
The Rajkumar Oollege, the 26th June, says :—The fall in the number of our 
> 7 Bema hg eon Ps students is a matter for regret. But in all cases those 
st. 5 who have been withdrawn have left for very satisfac. 
tory reasons which cannot be regretted at all, and 
we hope that a turn in the tide will soon restore us to our former strength. | 
wish to add that there is no truth in the on dit you published a few days ago 
that I am about to retire shortly, nor in the equally baseless rumour that Govern- 
ment contemplate the amalgamation of the Réjkumér College with the Téluk- 
déri School. In a note the editor says :—Without the least hesitation we give 
publicity to Mr. Macnaghten’s letter, as such is the peculiarity of this province 
that rumours mostly culminate into facts. As regards the contemplated amal- 
gamation of the two institutions above named, we have reason to believe that there 
is more foundation for what we have said than Mr. Macnaghten appears to be 
aware of, and as regards the diminution in the number of students, we may say that 
we have not referred to the number on the rolls but to the actual number of boys 
in the College on: that day. The public would be very glad to learn “ the very 
satisfactory reasons ”’ in cases of withdrawals. Our information on this point 
seems to be quite the contrary. 


Part IV.— Railways. 


35. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—The 
want of accommodation for natural purposes in third- 
Want of latrines inthird- lass railway carriages has been felt for years, and it has 
class rag — 23 agg” been made known almost week after week in one way 
a = ain “ee or another. How this defect tells upon the health and 
even upon the lives of the passengers has been painfully 
illustrated very recently. It must be allowed that the railway authorities cannot 
possibly remedy the defect all at once; but they must take up the question 
seriously, making temporary arrangements pending its permanent solution, 4s 
appears to have been done by Mr. Duxbury, Traffic Manager, B. B. & C. I. 
Railway. Railway companies derive the bulk of their profits from third-class 
passengers. For this reason, if for no other, the passengers have a right to better 
treatment. : 


386. A correspondent writing from Miraj to the Vidya Vilas (66) of 
the 21st June says:—On the 12th June last a0 
An accident on theSouth- accident occurred near the Ashta-Road Station by 
a pong: = which two bullocks and a cart-driver were run = 
way ro me I by the train which left Mira} for Poona at 2 P.M. = 
guard whistled many times to the driver of the ¢ 
which was crossing the rail road to get out of the way, but the bullocks e° 
frightened at the whistle and the cart got entangled between the rails a 
the bullocks and the driver were killed on the spot. Mismanagement on . 
Southern Mardtha Railway line is the cause of this and other accidents — 
frequently occur on the line. But why the authorities do not pay attention | 
the complaints made by the people about this mismanagement is really ™ 
explicable. 


15 
Part V.—Municipalities. 


37. The Prabhakar (15), in its issue of the 25th June, says that now that 

os the vernacular schools in the city of Bombay have been 

The primary vernacular transferred to the control of the Bombay Municipality 
schools 4 rey “7 hoo] 2nd that a School Board has been formed to look after 
_ veer oateca rn aaah them, it is to be hoped that that body will soon pay 
cats attention to the insufficient accommodation and want of 
ventilation in almost all primary schools, and will make arrangements to supply 


the necessary apparatus required for infant classes. 


38. In noticing the fatal fall of two houses on the Ripon Road in Bombay, 


ne pg ae Bombay agent (91), . Log og of the 28th 
| une, says :—The enquiry made e Coroner’s jur 

ee wenn on the dead bodies Sf two of the vaiidale of the hahaaiia 
which fell down showed that the buildings had been recently erected and fell down 
at the first heavy fall of rain, proving thereby that they were very weak. The 
new Municipal Act has given more authority, than was the case under the 
old Act, to the municipal officers for preventing the erection of weak buildings, 
and yet this authority does not seem to have been exercised in the present case. 
Superintendents and inspectors on high salaries are appointed for the different 
parts of the town in order that the erection of new houses may be efficiently super- 
vised, but about some of these officials it is said that they allow such house- 
owners as keep them pleased to build just as they like and annoy those who 
fail to secure their good graces for trifling matters. Some petty traders in timber 
erect weak houses to sell them afterwards, and buyers ignorant of the real 
worth of these buildings purchase them. Many such houses are to be found in 
Bombay. 


39. Thesame newspaper, in its issue of the 29th June, says:—The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay have issued a resolution accus- 
Government resolution cen- ing the elected members of the Broach Municipality 


meng De Satins manners | iness and mismanagement 
of the Broach Municipality ot ‘apathy, dilatorine s , and 


threatening the municipality with supersession if the 
ee. _ present state of things alias hereafter. Half the 
number of the commissioners of the Broach Municipality are appointed by the 
Government themselves and the president is also a Government nominee, and 
thus Government element is stronger than that of the elected members by one 
vote. It is strange, therefore, that mismanagement should have prevailed and 
that the blame should lie on elected members only. ‘The resolution has been 
passed on a confidential report submitted by the Collector, and the commissioners 
have not been allowed an opportunity to give an explanation on the subject. 
Perhaps, there are good reasons for passing this resolution, but the report ought 
to be sent to the commissioners calling upon them to give an explanation, and. 
the whole correspondence ought to be published. [The Jdme Jamshed (108), in 
ls issue of the 28th June, expresses similar sentiments, and adds :—A eomplaint 
has been heard from Broach, (with how much truth in it is not known), that the 
Collector-president has had several resolutions passed contrary to the municipal 
Tules. Ifin a municipal corporation the Collector is president and half the 
members are his subordinates in one way or another, the independent portion of 
the elected members is compelled to plead the cause of the public with care and 
caution and neéd encouragement from Government for its impartial advo- 
cacy. The Broach Mitra (92), in its issue of the 26th June, strongly disapproves 
of the resolution. passed by the local municipal corporation on the 17th instant 
buy a house under the Land Acquisition Act for widening the road leading 
from the L4] Bazér to the Collector’s office at a cost of about Rs. 800 when it is 
Unable to pay its debt of Rs. 16,000 and has not sufficient money to continue 
© expenditure on some important works, and says that the censure passed by 
overnment on the elected members is much more deserved by the nominated | 
members, as no elected member is known to have hitherto come in the way of 
“atrying out suggestions made by Government for the public welfare. The 


a “tex the elected members to send a requisition to Government on the 
I, 7 : 
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_ 40. The Gujardt Darpan (75) of Surat, in its issue of the 27th June 
writes :—We hear (and the rumour is widespread) that 
The proposal alleged to the Collector has strongly moved Government for the 
have been made to the Bom- suspension, or rather supersession, of our municipality 
bay Government by the late and that the motion is based on the ground that it did 
pie oe nt sp i a not adopt m toto the recommendations of the Road 
pension of the municip 
ity in that town. Improvements Sub-Committee for the Barhdénpurj 
Bhagal, under the chairmanship of Mr. H. G. Palliser 
We cannot, however, think for a moment that the rumour has any foundation in 
fact. It is impossible for any Collector to be so indiscreet and injudicious. An 
officer of such a high position cannot.condescend to torture and twist facts. If 
such a motion at all has been made, it could have only proceeded from ignorance 
or misconception of the nature of the report of the sub-committee, of the value of 
the property in Barhdnpuri Bhigal and of the financial position of the munici- 
pality. If the report of the sub-committee be examined, it will appear that 
large majority of the sub-committee is unanimous on the point that the proposal 
of the chairman as regards the widening of roads be adopted only if the 
financial circumstances of the municipality allow it. But the municipality is 
largely in debt ; the flood-protection works are in progress, and several costly but 
urgent sanitary and other improvements are under consideration. Add to 
this the great costliness of land in Barhdnpuri Bhaigal. These circumstances 
should fairly justify the caution exercised by the municipality in passing 
the resolution. This resolution, therefore, cannot supply a safe ground to 
the Collector for the motion which he is said to have made to Government. 
Let us now examine the recommendation of Mr. Palliser, the chairman. 
This recommendation appears rather to be a table work on the map thana 
practical solution of the problem. It is rather a fancy work than a useful or 
necessary one. The rejection, or rather partial adoption, of such a recommenda- 
tion cannot be held sufficient to justify the condemnation of a municipality which 
ranks second or third in the whole presidency and which has worked successe 
fully up to this time. Sucha motion from a Collector should, moreover, be 
supported by law. No municipalities can be looked upon as making default 
either under Section 42 or Section 43 of Bombay District Municipal Act, No. Il 
of 1884, if it works with an eye to its own finances and if it entertains a desire for 
the introduction of urgent sanitary and other improvements in direct compliance 
with the instructions of Government. Certain compulsory duties are imposed 
upon municipalities under amended Section 24 of Act VI of 1873 ; but this very 
section requires these duties to be performed out of municipal funds. But the 
carrying out of the recommendation of Mr. Palliser would require funds far be- 
yond the available resources of the municipality. And no municipality can justly 
be blamed for not doing what it is not bound to do or what it cannot afford to 
do. We fail to see how the Collector can possibly declare our municipality 
incompetent under these circumstances, and how the Government of His Excél- 
lency Lord Reay can exercise its powers under Section 48 of Act II of 1884. 
We further hear that Mr. Kaéldbhdi, in consultation with some of the discomfited 
officials, is preparing a requisition to the municipality for a reconsideration and 
adoption of the above recommendation of the chairman. We seriously question 
the wisdom and expediency of such a requisition at a time when the resolution 
of the municipality has been almost worked out and numbers of people have 
been allowed to build their houses. We most earnestly hope that Mr. Baines, the 
new Collector, will not allow Mr. Kélabh4i to muddle matters in this way. [The 
Gujardt Mitra (78), in its issue of the 23rd June, declines to believe that such 
rash proposal as that for the suspension of the Surat Municipality could have been 
made by such an officer as Mr. Crawley-Boevey, the ex-Collector, as alleged, 
thinks that the Bombay Government will not for the present find any strong 
reason to act upon that proposal if it has been made, and observes that Govern: 
ment should watch for at least one year how the municipal commissioners 
behave towards their official president and then take action, and that 
Excellency Lord Reay would lose all the glory that he has won during his tenute 
of office as Governor if he were unfortunately to deprive the Surat Municipany 
of the right of local self-government. The Samsher Bahddur (127), 10! 
issue of the 28th June, says that it would not be surprising if Government phe 
to suspend the Surat Municipality, as rumoured, as Messrs. White, Muloc 
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gnd Crawley-Boevey, former Collectors of Surat, have made reports to Govern- 
ment against the improper conduct of the municipal commissioners. It adds 
that Natives will have to look down out of shame if Government suspend the 
municipality, and that those who wish to carry out political reforms at once will 
see therefrom how unripe public opinion is in the mofussil, and requests Govern- 


ment to allow one more opportunity to the Surat Municipality to improve its 
management. | 


41. The Havyak Subodh (148), in its issue of the 25th June, disapproves 


., , Of the order issued by the municipality of Surat to 

- agit tape ep the effect that the ground floor of a building to be built 

ee ” hereafter should be of a certain minimum height 

: from the level of the surrounding ground, and says 

that the municipality has no authority whatever to issue such an order. The 

paper remarks that the people of Surat, who have already suffered a heavy loss» 
by the recent fires, will find it very hard to accept the order. 


Part VI.—Native States. 


42. The Kdthidwdar Times (81), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :— 


Matters in Kashmere seem to be getting more com- 
The Mahéraja of Kashmere plicated day by day, and the Mahardja is said to be 
alleged to be in the hands of +. 7 . , é 
sal alviewts. virtually boycotted and treated as a prisaper in his 
own capital. No one is permitted to see him or to 
advise him. The Statesman says that Mr. Plowden was removed from 
Kashmere because Lord Dufferin saw the rude manner in which he treated the 
Mahdraja. or the present anarchy in Kashmere, Colonel Nisbett is said to be 
_ chiefly responsible. Colonel Nisbett is the officer who begged the Mahdraja to 
support his appointment as Resident in Kashmere. We very much doubt if the 
Government of India will get credit from the Home Government for the steps 
taken by it in connection with Kashmere. The information published by 
the Indian press is not, however, altogether reliable ; for, we have good reason 
to believe that the Maharaja is a dupe in the hands of some loafers, who pose as 
professional State advisers and fatten-on the wealth of Native Chiefs by playing 


upon their credulity and ignorance. These are, perhaps, the persons who have 
wrought the ruin of many a Native State. 


43. In noticing the statement in the T7ibune that Raja Ram Sing, brother 

of the Mahirdja of Kashmere and president of the 

The alleged offence given (Council of Administration, has resolved to remove to 

> re Pag ray? at Jumoo in company with the Mahdrdja on account 

brother of pe Maharé; a me of his being intimidated by the British Resident 

Kashmere, in connection with his opposition to the proposal 

made by Colonel Nisbett that the present officials m 

Kashmere should be dismissed from the service and that their places should be 

illed up by men from the Panjib, the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 

24th June, observes that if this report be true, the Government of India should 

hasten to enquire into the matter and to take measures to pacify the minds of 

the people of Kashmere. The paper hopes that, as rumoured at Simla, Colonel 
Nisbett will be recalled since he has displeased the people of Kashmere. 


44, The same newspaper, in its issue of the 28th June, says :—Several 
Attempts said tobe made N@tive Princes of India consider it a sin to deprive 
by the British authorities for @ person of his life, and have been sentencing per- 
Introducing capital punish- sons convicted of murder to rigorous imprisonment for 
ment in Native States. life. Capital punishment has been introduced into the 
Baroda State only recently, and it has not been as yet adopted by Dharampor, 
da and other States. ‘The British authorities are exercising pressure on the 
administrators of these States to introduce this kind of punishment, but it is 
hot right to do so, since all civilized nations have admitted it to be cruel and 
debasing, some avoiding executions in public, while others adopting the more 
+p Petitions and less cruel method of execution by means of electricity. If 
~ British authorities are determined upon keeping up capital punishment, 
hey should introduce execution by electricity and have it carried out in private. — 
Con 316—5. 
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45. The Vidya Vilds (66), in its issue of the 21st June, says that it does 
not understand why political officers in Native States 
should now possess the same powers which were vested 
in them some thirty years ago, that various reforms 
have been carried out in the administration of the different States during the 
interval and that consequently it is necessary to reduce the powers of these 
officers, and observes that in many cases the ill-feeling existing between the 
paramount power and the Native Princes is attributable to the injudicious 
activity of the Political Agents and that it is advisable to appoint a commission 
to enquire into their conduct. The paper then refers to the Collector of Sholg. 
pur having threatened the editor of the Kalpataru newspaper with prosecution 
for having written about the mismanagement in the Akalkot State which is 
under his supervision, considers the conduct of the Collector to be unjust and 
high-handed, and remarks that a similar state of things is seen in many Native 
States. 


46. The Nydyadarshak (121), in its issue of the 24th June, complains 
of mismanagement and corruption prevailing in the 
Palanpur State. It observes that the subjects of the 
State complain that they have to spend a large sum of 
money in order to get justice from His Highness the Nawab, that it is clear 
from this that they have to suffer much to get justice from His Highness’s 
officers, tt as His Highness is avaricious and not clever in State management 
the selfish Bania officers succeed in their objects, and that reforms are unknown 
in the State. The paper gives a list of the relatives and friends of the Kérbhari 
and two other chief officers employed in various offices in the State amounting 
in the aggregate to more than 75 men, and states that none of them have passed 
any examination and that some of them do not know even Gujarati well. The 
paper adds that the continuance of Mr. Velu Kothdre’s Kaérbhériship is due to 
the carelessness of Colonel LeGeyt and to Mr. Kothare’s close friendship with the 
Colonel’s Shirastedar, Mr. Ratanji, and requests Lieutenant-Colonel Nutt, Acting 
Political Agent, Palanpur, to attend to the complaint and to have Mr. Ratanji 
transferred. ) 


47. The Kdthidwdér Times (81), in its issue of the 23rd June, writes :—It 

_. 1s reported that Government having withdrawn the 

“ ~ . ig . ted — supervision of Major Humfrey over the Junégad 

Vihéridés, Diwan of Junégad, State police, Mr. Haridas Viharidas, Diw4n of Jundgad, 

by His Highness the Nawdb. has been awarded a large reward of a ldkh of rupees 

by the State. H this be true, we should certainly 

congratulate the energetic Diwan on his having availed himself of the gitt. 

[In a news-letter from Jundgad the Satyavakta (129), in its issue of the 28th 

June, observes that it is said that the sum of one lakh of rupees is to be deposit- 

ed in some bank and the interest thereon to be given to Mr. Harid4s Vihdridas, 

the Diwan, for life, as he has declined to accept the gift given by His Highness 

the Nawab of Jundgad in recognition of his valuable services, and praises the 
Nawab for the gift. | | 


48. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 29th 
June, complains that much inconvenience has been 


Inconvenience caused by caused to the Native merchants by the operation of the 


the operation of the newrules new rules of the cotton market at the Wadhwin Civil 
of the cotton market at the 


Wadhwan Civil-Station. Station, and requests that steps may be taken 10 
remove it. 


Political Agents and the 
powers enjoyed by them. 


Mismanagement in the 
Palanpur State. 


G. M. SA'THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press- 


| N ew Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
5th July 1889. 
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List of Newspapers published in Berar. 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 


issued. 


— ti. 
ce ee 


ANGLO-MarRa’THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu .,.. ove »e-| Umrawati (Amraoti).. 
»  Veidarbh ... — ...| Akola 


»  Varhad (Berar) Samachar soof D0. 
Mara’Tal, 


The Shetakari ... ‘i és ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti).., Monthly 
»» Shuddha Varhadi... i ee ee ...| Weekly 


» suryakdnt aa “— ...| Bllichpur a ae: 


The Varhdd Samdchdr (8), in its issue of the 22nd June, says that it is 


fe ics us is Mca quite disappointed to see that its cry for the publication 
sioner, Berér,andtheResident, Of the draft of the Berdr Courts law for the in- 
Hyderabad, to make altera- formation of the people and for their opinion there- 
tions in the Berar Courts law on has been a cry in the wilderness, and requests the 
Bey lines of the memorial (Commissioner, Berdér, and the Resident, Hyderabad, to 
a cn tage them duly consider the comments that have appeared in the 
Berar press and will appear in the memorial which is 

shortly to be submitted to them on the subject and to make the necessary 


modifications in it before it comes into force two months hence. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
5th Suly 1889, 
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ON 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 6th July 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers and .Periodicals. 


mare 7 Number of 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. ° Copies issued. 


| 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian —, a Weekly ... 
», Mahratta .. aus wa ‘in wad we vas oS Ve 
9 Phoenix es «o = oe | Bi-weekly 

» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sirva- 


janik Sabha . “ ‘“ oo ...| Quarterly 
99 Sind Times eee ede eee eve ; ee e Bi-weekly 


ANGLOo-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
»» Din’ Bandhu 
» Din Mitra as 
» Dnydn Chakshu .. 
.» Dnydénodayé_... 
» Dnydn Prakash . 
Indu Prakash _... 
Jagad-hitechchhu 
Native Opinion ... 
Prabhakar ‘ie 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Teagu Mit 
e Mitra 
i lagu 


MaRATB#I. 


The Arunoday’ 
A'ryavart 
a ae 
Belgaum Sam4chér 
Chandanshu ee 
-aaeene eee 

itragupta eae 

Dhérwar Vritt ee os 

a Kolhépur 

a 


reese ae 

Holkar Sarkér Gazette . eae 

B agadaéd arsh eee 

J agan Mitra eee ooo 

Kalpataru... ase eee 

Karwar Saméchér ae 

Khe h Chitragupta .. 
ndes i 

Khandesh Vaibhav . iis 

Mah4érdshtra Kokil me 

Mahférfshtr4 Mitré 

Mahédrdshtra Vritt 

» Nagar Samfchér... 
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MaRA’THI—continued, 


The N&sik Vritt eve vee ve ..| Nasik ... 

» Nydy& Sindhu ... oe es ...| Ahmednagar ... 
Pandhari Mitr’ . oi ove ...| Pandharpur ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... one oes ...| Poona ... 
Prabodh Chandrika ___.... : ...| Jalgaon 
Prabodh Ratna ... ove ces ...| Bar ... 
Pratod Isl4mpur 
Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen " Mésik 

Pustak se ‘vs see] Poona... 
Réghava Bhushana ee enn or 
Ramdas ... aa a yi ...| Bijapur 
Sachchiddnand ... ey ,... Bombay 
Satya Mitra oe io ‘e ...| Poona ... 
Saty’ Shodhak ...___... 6 «=e Ratnagiri 
a ere 
Sholapur Saméch4r... _....._~—_—.y...| Shol4pur 
Shri Shivaji i és on ...| Poona ... 
Shubh Suchak ... ae ...| Satara ... 
Sudhakar bes vi re Seer 
Suryoday&é... —... le oe 
Vengurla Vritt ... seis vee ...| Vengurla 
Vidushak .. ‘is ‘ai a ...| Karad .. 
Vidya Vilds Oa eae Kolhépur 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér ... ...  «s.| Bombay 
Vrittadhara ies ies ‘is .».| Dhar 
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Vrittamdla nem ci ies ..| Satara... 
Vritias4r ... sal ey a ik ses 
Vritt Sudha __... an i ..| Sdtara ... 


Vyaparottejak ... =... - ..| Bombay ae Fortnightly 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 


en a ee a Oe 
Dny&n Sudha _... as her ed ves vee Fortnightly 
Gujard4t Darpan... .. a a a .| Bi-weekly 
Gujarat Gazette ... vi me a is ‘a _— i 
Gujarati... en ben . 

Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
K4éthiawadi on oa iia ee eee 

KAthidwdr Times ee | Bieweekly 
Rast Goftaér om iS i = me ...| Weekly ... 
Surat Akhbar... ue ; me ani | Do. 
Sury4 Prakash 


GUJARAT}. 


The Ahmedabad Times 

», Akhbdére Khambéyat 

», Akhb4re Sodagar 

», Anonymous 

5 A’ryi Dharm Prak4sh iss 
» A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 
»» Bombay Samachar 

»» broach Mitra... 

», Broach Sam4chér oe cas oF . 
», Buddhi Prak4sh ... as as a Ahmedabad 
»» Chakravak in ae ..| Dohad .. 

i Chandraprakdsh .. soa oc ove] URAL 

,, DaA&tardun .. rf i ie .-| Bombay 

» Deshi Mitr& ia ee sia wo} Surat 

», Dny4noday& oe sa soe eel BORED 

55 Dnydn Vardhak ... ne nee ...| Bombay 

» Duniydddad cs ae i ...| Nadiad 

» eareaa  § ... ee rm es ...| Bombay o ae or 
” Gap Sap vee eee nae ee Be Do. ia oe Fortnightly 
», Gorakshak jas bea ..| Do. ben .. | Weekly ... 


», Gujar4t Monthly Journal _,. ...| Limbdi “2 .| Monthly ... 

» Gul Afsh4n a ee ..| Bombay ss 

», Hindusthdn a re ere ...| Ahmedabad ... 
Jame Jamshed ... a 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind __.., Sh oh sea a an Ras 
KA4side Mumbai . ne “3 ; es a Tri-weekly 
Kelavni ... pt 
Khambat Saméchér 
Kohinur ... ae 
Madhamékh eo 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 
Nure Elam 


Names of Newspapers. 


dian 
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The Nydyadarshak ... eee 
Parsi Punch ee ° 
Parsi Tikikér 

Praja Mata 10s 

Praja Mitra ove 
Raéjyabhakta == +e 
Samsher B4hadur 

Satya Mitra eee 
Satyavakta ee 

~ sen trte b oe _~ 
Saurashtras Darpan ase 
Shrim4li Shubhechchhak 
Stri Bodh ... oe 
Stri Sadbodh Ratn&’ _... 
Subodh Prak4sh ... eee 
Svadesh Bandhu ... see 
Svadesh Vatsal ... ‘ies 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 
Vidny4n Vilas... "a 
Vidya Mitra ei ioe 


ANGLO-Ka’NARESE. 


The Kannada Suvarte... +e 


Ka’NARESE. 


The Chandroday&  ... .. se ; .| Weekly 
, Havyak Subodh... ... a y a 
,, Karnatak Patra ... ae sad am | Do. 
» kasik Ranjini... a oem — o<} aes 
» satya Vritt “as ‘0 im on ve oon] DO 


Ka’NARESE AND SANSKRIT. 
The Vaidik Darpan ... = -« . . -»-| Weekly 


ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 


The Girv4na Tarangini wi Fortnightly 


Hinbt1. 

The Bhérata Bhrata .., ose “ ..| Fortnightly 
» Brahma Patrika ... eee . .| Poona «ee ' Monthly ... 
 Ratnaprakash Ratldm ... ..| Ratlam | Weekly ... 
9 Sugrihini aoe eoe ese - 900 Do. . Monthly eee 


Urpv. 

The Akhbdre Ratan Prakdsh Ratlém ...| Ratlém | Weekly s+ 

» Charkhari Akhbar ses o0e ..| Rew4h... , ...| Fortnightly 

» Dhar StateGazette ... ..  ...| Dhar... ... ..| Weekly ... 
» h-ti-shamul Akhb4r Jhowra ... ..| Jhowra ve a oe 

» Kushful Akhbar... sas ids ..| Bombay ; | Do. 


PERSIAN. . 
oT eee ene wns ..| Karachi .| Weekly ... 


ENGLIsH, Mara’tHI AND HINDI. 
The Pandit =. ees ie a - Weekly ... 


MaRa’THI AND GUJABa’TI. 3 
The Baroda Vatsal _... i ss .| Baroda Weekly ... 


Urpu AND PERSIAN. 
161 | The Khayir Khahe Islam _... .| Bombay Monthly ... 


SINDI. 
162 | The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ..| Kar&chi | Weekly ...  ... 360 
163 ys Muin-ul-Ishim ece eee eco Do. . Do. eee 200 
164 | ,, Sind Sudhér oe oe | Do. ges 600 
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Notes, — . , 
whan = ~ roe motions from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the R in ital 
rt w itali th . 
Tin the above list is sehanet ta benakete after the sia. apees Sp aen 908 — -Pe in 


0 en The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the er is the same as that adopted in the 
eature of th 


Spelling List of the Bombay Presid i i i 
wa; y Presidency. One peculiar is system is that when the lon 
h boded oy letter of a word, the accent is lett out, and the short «4 (ST = 7 in gun) is, to prevent wo Fok i 
adsolt ved the =e of a oe This rule — re ry ngheen except that when the short a appears to be 
“sary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arwodaye or the well known Mitra, it is pri 
ta a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, : he — 
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Part I.—Polztics and the Public Admuistration. 


1. The Pheniz (38), in its issue of the 26th June, says :—After all, the 


; India Council will come under the sweep of the 

Reduction ome a knife, although this being the first slice it will be a 
of ar peu =” thin one. But anything will do to start with, so long 
vse hin ORR as we are satisfied that the shears have not been 
sounding in space, and that there has been a real clip, however small. Sir 
John Gorst has actually brought forward a Bill reducing the number of mem- 
hers of the India Council to twelve, and it has been read for the first time. 
If the Sir George Campbells and Sir Richard Temples oppose the Bill, it will 
pass all the quicker. The present Bill is mere cheeseparing, but still it is some- 
thing. The India Council at present consists of 14 members, besides the 
Vice-President, Sir Robert H. Davies. There are the brothers Strachey, cordially 
disliked in this country, and there are some good men also, among whom 
may be counted Sir James Peile, Sir Donald Stewart, and a few others. The 
majority of them either play out, or hold opinions on India far behind the 
times. Even the Government of India feels this Council as a drag behind it. 
Indian public opinion of every shade has repeatedly consigned this body to a 
place from which it should have never returned. The members of the Council 
are pensioners, but whenever they choose (and they do so pretty often) they 
can put a spoke in the wheel of the Government of India. If the Council were 
abolished to-morrow, it would be neither missed nor mourned for in this country. 
Probably, two vacancies are likely to occur, and hence the small instalment of 
reform. This is the first stone loosened out of that cumbrous, rickety institution, 
and everyone will be willing to give ita push to bring it down altogether. 
Since the above was in type, we find that the number will be reduced to ten, as 
the four vacancies about to occur will not be filledup. Thisis better. Itmeans 


a saving of £4,800 a year and a more substantial saving of obnoxious opposi- 
tion. 


2. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 29th June, writes :—It is now 


three or four years since the English people began to 

Necessity for appointing a direct their attention to the iniportant affairs of India 
eager i ion of and have been trying to secure for its people the 
india = =SCtCtstSS:StSS:~*~<CSsé«' tS an privileges to Which they are entitled. In 
1885 the people of India sent a memorial to England, 

praying that a Royal Commission might be appointed to enquire into the Indian 
ailairs and to ascertain whether the Indian people were dealt with justly or not. 
This proposal was put several times before the Parliament, but on each occa- 
sion it was strongly opposed and rejected. On the 18th instant a telegram 
was received from England, stating that the Parliament had sanctioned 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s proposal to appoint a select committee to instittue enquiries 
Into Indian affairs; but on the next day another telegram was sent, con- 
tradicting the previous one and stating that the proposal had not yet been sanc- 
tioned. With what object the first telegram was despatched we do not know. 
hen the Public Service Commission and the Finance Committee were being 
appointed, many people were of opinion that no good would result to them from 
the appointment of these committees and desired that a Royal Commission might 
€ appointed to make the necessary investigation. What the Finance Committee 
d is known to all. Though the recommendations of the Public Service Com- 
mission have not yet been disposed of by the Secretary of State for India, the 
people as well as the Native newspaper-writers are of opinion that, if accepted, 
they would do more harm than good. But let us wait till the result is publicly 
Pronounced. The necessity for an enquiry into the manner in which the ad- 
tinistration of India has been carried on during the last thirty years is becoming 
ore and more apparent day by day, and it therefore behoves Government to 
‘ppomt a Royal Commission for the purpose. When the reins of government 
were in the hands of the East India Company, Parliament used to enquire into 
nian affairs after every twenty years. But since the transfer of rule to the 
Yereign no enquiry has been made to ascertain how the administration is being 


“arried on and whether the Natives are being treated justly or not. 
Con J27—2 : 
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8. The Kesari (38), in its issue of the 2nd July, refers to the translation 
which it has already published in its previous issues, 
Suggestions of the Public of Mr. Digby’s letters to the Secretary of State for 
pr ig 7 ao ae India on the subj ect of the suggestions of the Public 
to send petitions Tenpeeovia g Service Commission and the inadvisability of carryin 
them. them out, and exhorts the people of India not to he 
discouraged by the disappointing proposal of the Public 
Service Commission to do away with the practice of appointing Statutory Ciyj- 
lians in India without granting the holding of the Civil Service Examinatioy 
simultaneously in England and in India, but to be patient and per severing and 
to send petitions signed by large bodies of men to the Secretary of the Standing 
Committee of the Indian National Congress for their being forwarded to the proper 
authorities, conveying their disapproval of the unfavourable suggestions of the 
Public Service Commission and praying that the Secretary of State for Indis 
may not adopt them as they are such as, if adopted, would cause much distresg 
and sad disappointment to the people of India. 


4. Writing about the uncovenanted civil servants’ agitation in England 
_, about their pension, the Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue 
The uncovenanted civil of the Ist J uly, says :—-While we should be glad to 
service agitation and the duty . . 
st Cesuah see a committee appointed as prayed for, we doubt if 
the uncovenanted civilians have a good case on the 
merits, at least with respect to the main point of their contention. What their 
other complaints are we are not aware. Such of the complaints as have found 
expression, for instance, the unequal treatment as regards pension of the officers 
of the educational and the law departments, seem to be reasonable. But the 
chief point of attack is the apparent injustice to the European members of the 
uncovenanted civil service of paying them pensions in rupees when the rupee has 
gone down in value. Here we think Government is right in resisting the claims 
of the uncovenanted civilians. Sir John Gorst reminded the House of Commons 
that they were trustees of the money of the tax-payers of India and that they must 
be careful how they used it. He praised the uncovenanted civilians as highly 
meritorious officers, but said he: ‘ When a claim was made for pensions, to which 
after careful examination he was bound to say he did not consider these gentle- 
men to be entitled, he had to remember that in that House he represented the 
tax-payers of India.’”” <‘‘ He should fail in his duty,” he continued, “if he did 
not warn the House that it must not be generous with other people’s money. In 
meting out justice to those who were entitled to the utmost consideration, they 
must also remember that the fund from which the money had to be paid was 
raised from the millions of poor tax-payers in India, for whom they were trustees — 
and whose money they ought to administer with the utmost caution and care.” 
Mr. King and others ridiculed Sir John’s argument about “ the poor tax-payers” 
and the trusteeship of the House, but we hope the other members of the House 
will take a more serious view of the position. This trusteéship is often forgotten 
and poor voiceless India is often saddled with costs for which she is in n0 
manner responsible; but now that the Under-Secretary of State for India has shown 
a keen consciousness of his duty and reminded the House of its duty, let us 
hope a greater regard will be shown for the interests of poor India than 38 
customary. Speaking for the natives of India we must say, however we may 
sympathize with the European uncovenanted pensioners for their loss, that 
we do not think their claim is a just one. The Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India are right in protecting the interests of India, and 
we earnestly hope that the House of Commons too will not allow itself to be 
influenced by any considerations of “flesh and blood” or personal hardship. 
There is a duty and a guardianship imposed on the House, and it will betray its 
trust if in deference to the noise of agitators it grants a concession to the uw 
covenanted pensioners at the cost of India. Sir Roper Lethbridge asks that 
justice should be done to the pensioners. The House of Commons will do na 
act of injustice; if it grants his prayer. A motion for a committee is reasonal ? 
enough, but the object which is intended to be gained by the committee 1s 2° 
in Our opinion reasonable. | 


5. The Sudhdrak (17), in its issue of the Ist J uly, writes :—We have 
never been able to understand how the uncovenanted servants of the Gover 
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ment of India can claim to be reimbursed the loss in their pensions caused by 
a fall in the value of the rupee. . The servants of a country can be paid only 
in the currency of that country, unless there be a special contract to the contrary. 
The uncovenanted members of the service must oi course admit that no such 
contract has been made with’ them by the Indian Government. Under these 
circumstances they must accept their pensions in rupees without grumbling. 
The Indian rayat is certainly not to suffer, because these men choose to look 
upon themselves as mere birds of passage while serving in this country, and want 
to run to England directly they have earned their pensions. [If the fall in the 
value of the rupee causes a serious loss to them, and if they feel that loss very 
heavily, it will be better for them to make India their home. The Government 
of India suffers as much as these people owing to the depreciation in the value 
of silver, which it cannot control, and yet it is asked—that is, the over-taxed 
Indian rayat is asked—to make good the loss which these gentlemen suffer for 
no fault of the Government of India, and certainly because they are pleased 
to spend their pensions in England and not in the country in which they earn 
them. We are really glad that the House of Commons rejected the motion 
of Sir Roper Lethbridge for an inquiry into their grievances; for, the Govern- 
ment of India is in no way responsible for the hardship which they choose to 


suffer. We hope that the motion will hereafter continue to be rejected as 
often as it is made. 


6. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 2nd July, refers to the order 
2 of the Secretary of State for India allowing appeals 
Notification of the Govern- made to Parliament against his decisions being sub- 
ment of India regarding the ‘ , 
despatch of appeals to Parlia- Mitted direct through any member of Parliament, and 
ment against the decisions writes :—We have made strong complaints against the 
given by the Secretary of order issued by Government for petitions addressed 
ri 7 cone on pi = to them by persons residing in Native States being 
aA forwarded to them through the Political Agent, and 
| have adduced instances of the Political Agents having 
suppressed such petitions instead of sending them on to Government. When 
the Secretary of State for ,Jndia has issued the order above referred to, why 
should not petitions addr&ised to him be allowed to be sent direct to him? 
The number of petitions addressed to the Secretary of State is very small, but 
those addressed to the local Governments and to the Government of India are 
numerous and contain complaints regarding injustice and oppression practised ° 
by Government officers. If some arrangement be made by which such petitions 
can be forwarded direct to Government, the loud complaints made against Poli- 
tical Agents from every quarter will most probably be stopped. We request 
Government to make some arrangement in the matter. [The Gujardt Mitra 
(78) and the Gujardt Gazette (76), in their respective issues of the 380th June 
and 4th J uly, say that the Secretary of State for India has laid the people of 
India under deep obligation by issuing the order in question, and that it is advis- 
able that petitions addressed to the Viceroy of India and the provincial Governors 
should be allowed to be sent direct to them. ] 3 


7. With reference toa London telegram that His Royal Highness the 

: Prince of Wales has promised to ask the Viceroy of 
Ee Royal Highness the IJndia to form a committee in order to invite funds for 
iter = ee exertions 1" the treatment of leprosy in India, the Jdme Jamshed 
fund, and lepers in — (108), in its issue of the 3rd July, says:—The work 
undertaken by His Royal Highness in connection with 

the Damien memorial fund is highly praiseworthy, but appears to have been 
taken up in ignorance of the Leper Bill drawn up by the Government of India. 
ere is much need of funds for maintaining the leper asylums that are proposed 

to be Opened in India, and they ought to be supplied by Government and 
the charitable public ; and if proper arrangements are made in regard to these 
asylums, the municipalities and the people will willingly contribute their 
mite to the charitable ork. It is therefore not necessary that funds should 
be collected in India by an English committee. The Damien Memorial Com- 


mittee should, on the other hand, remit a portion of the funds collected in 
England for the purpose of aiding the leper asylums in India which may be 
‘called after Father Damien. It is to be hoped that His Excellency the Viceroy 

put this view of the case before His Royal Highness, who is sure to adopt it 
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on account of its reasonableness. The Native Chiefs and Princes are likely tg 
contribute large funds to the call of the auxiliary committee in India proposeg 
by His Royal Highness, but their charity ought to be directed solely to the 
maintenance of Indian asylums. There is no need of sending a commission io 
India for the purpose of studying the disease, as the results of a thorough study 
of this dangerous malady by Dr. Carter, the late learned Principal of the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay, have been published, and further research can he 
usefully made by the Government Medical Department. [The Bombay Samd- 
char (91), in its issue of the 2nd July, expresses deep-felt gratitude to His Royal 
Highness for his exertions and sympathy for the Indian lepers. | 


8. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :— 
Without the slightest ill-will towards the army medical 
4 A recommendation to re- staff, whose grievances are just now being ventilated 
ress the grievances of Assist- . ' 
ant Surgeons in India. in the public press, may we ask what has been done for 
the poor Assistant Surgeon classin India? A scheme 
was submitted to Government by Surgeon-General Moore for the improvement 
of the prospects of this hard-worked but neglected branch of the service. We 
have more than once discussed their claims since the submission of Dr. Moore's 
report. Hasthe document been pigeonholed? Why are the authorities always 
so slow in dealing with Native interests committed to their care, while at the 
same time they evince such solicitude for European interests? The fault is 
not wholly theirs. European servants of the State know how to enforce their 
rights, which Native servants have yet to learn. The position of the Assistant 
Surgeon is about the same, compared with that of the Civil Surgeon, as that of 
the Native sepoy compared with the position of his European comrade in 


arms. And yet it is almost always the European employés of Government who 
have grievances to be redressed. 


9. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :—The Honourable 
? Mr. Forbes Adam, in his address to the local Chamber of 


— in — with Commerce, passed under review about ten subjects with 
several su yyec S toucne upon “ha . eye 5 . e 
ir tha Henaumable Mx, Paces that ability, moderation ang lucidity which invariably 


Adam in his address to the Claracterise his addresses. WAfter alluding to the ini- 
Bombay Chamber of Com- tial drawbacks of the Merchandise Marks’ Act, the 
merce. speaker dwelt at length on the question of wheat adul- 
| - teration. We are glad to learn that, despite the un- 
compromising attitude taken up by the London Corn Trade Association, the local 
Chamber does not mean to allow the discussion of the question to drop, but 1s 
anxious to bring about the necessary modification in the present contract system 
by perseverance and persistency without the aid of legislation. It is really 
gratifying that His Excellency Lord Reay has from the outset taken great 
interest in the question, and it is to be hoped that the Secretary of State for India, 
supported by a strong public opinion and the almost unanimous voice of provin- 
cial English millers, will be able to induce the advocates of the present anomaly 
in London to accept the two per cent. refraction basis. It isa pity that our local 
political association has not yet taken up the question of the Indian silver duties. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the Indian Government have done their duty, and 
it is rather a painful surprise that the principal Native associations in the county 
have been found napping all this time. It is well-known, and we are glad to see 
that our Anglo-Indian friends heartily endorse this view, that in certain matters 
English statesmen have treated India with positive injustice. The abolition of 
silver duties, while it would hardly influence the financial arrangements of 4 
wealthy country like England, would impart a decided impetus to a much- 
handicapped industry and afford some relief to the hard-pressed Indian Govern- 
ment in their hopeless financial embarrassment, and yet poor India 1s made 
to suffer! Take again the questions of the Home charges and of the 
distribution of expenditure incurred for strictly imperial purposes between 
England and India. The Honourable Mr. Forbes Adam expressed his sens 
of the injustice done to this country in regard to these burdens, and - 

rebuke of the growing number of M. P.’s who visit this country and avole — 
all topics which touch the pocket of the British tax-payer was as just as it wa 
well-deserved. Both the vital questions referred to by the chairman have been 
hitherto sadly neglected by our associations and the Indian National Congte™ 
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and now that such an influential, thoughtful and considerate member of the 
furopean community has expressed his views in such unmistakable and sym- 
pathetic terms, may we suggest to our local politicians the desirability of securing 
the co-operation of Englishmen like him and making a strong representation 
to the British Government, and, if possible, move the House of Commons to 
redress @ gross and palpable iniquity to which the people of India have tamely 
submitted so long without a murmur. : 

10. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 1st July, refers to a report 


. read at a recent temperance meeting held at Lahore 
Extent of the vice of drink” and to the figures given therein of the quantity in 
ing in India and the Cnty of gallons-of country and E li dj 
I gallons ry and European liquor consumed in 
India in the several years since 1881-82 to 1887-88, 
and says:—The vice of drinking is evidently on the increase in India under 
the British Government and is doing much injury to the Indian nation. If, 
therefore, the Government do not take steps in time to put down this vice and 
the whole nation is thereby entirely ruined, the fault will lie with the Govern- 
ment and all its endeavours to educate the people and to ameliorate their condi- 
tion will be frustrated. There are instances without number of skilled artists 
and learned scholars having been ruined and their families involved in immense 
misery simply on aceount of their tipsiness. No matter if people be not admit- 
ted into volunteer corps, be excluded from Parliament or disarmed ; but, at any 
rate, they should not be made drunkards. If British ruleis better than Native — 
rule, as asserted, how is its superiority established, if under it the vice of drink- 
ing is so extensive as it never was even. under the worst Native ruler, viz., 
Bajirio the Second ?_ If, while a man is heartily singing Shakspeare’s or Ka4li- 
das’s poems, making with great skill machines like steam-engines or telegraph 
machines, or establishing by sound arguments conclusions of theology and 
morality, his mouth awfully stinks and he raves and staggers, is he to be praised 
or censured? What is to be done with him? Such is the condition towards 
which our nation is drifting, and we do not know what the end of all this 
will be. - 


ll. A correspondent of the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 5th July, — 
says :—It is a mistake to say that intoxication has 
increased among ‘the masses in India, and those who 
make such an assertion only furnish a plea to Gov- 
ernment to increase their 4bkéri income. Liquor being used by the masses 
either as medicine or as an ingredient of their daily diet, any increase in its 
price puts its consumers to great inconvenierice, because the labouring poor being 
used to the drink from early age cannot do without it, just as they cannot do 
without the food-grains. The temperance movement in India is a pure evil 
tothe labouring classes, because on their wrong representation the Bombay 
Government raised last year the duty on every gallon of liquor consumed in 
the Thana and Koldba Districts, but it is gratifying that the same has been 
reduced on the discovery that the course was wrong. The following facts show 
that intoxication has not increased in the city of Bombay :—7} likhs of gallons 
of liquor are consumed in a year by six lakhs of the liquor-consuming population 
of the city, giving an average of about a gallon per man or a dram per 
ead per week, while the average consumption per man in Europe is from five 
'o nine gallons. There are about fifty thousand factory and mill hands who 
Consume from half to one dram per head every evening, never touching the - 
liquor during the day. The labourers working in the cotton presses are obliged to 
a little liquor every evening in order to counteract the evil effects of the 
ine cotton they ll in during the working hours. Correctly speaking, the 
uty on country liquor ought not to be raised in the interests of the poor people, 
While the inferior sorts of Europe liquor imported into Bombay should be 
Subjected to an analysis before leaving the Custom House, and the inferior 
"tise spirit manufactured from rotten vegetables and exported to India 
ke paints and other industrial purposes, but which is sold as brandy by the 
Wuor-sellers, should: be prohibited from being imported, and all good Europe 
Auor imported in wood should be required to be bottled under the direct super- 
—- of custom house inspectors. In short, in proportion to the reduction in 
|. tate of the duty on toddy and liquor manufactured from it the health of the 
masses is sure to improve, 
ON 327.3 


Intoxication in Bombay, 
and its alleged increase. 
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12. The Telagu Mitra (18), in its issue of the 6th July, says:—We hear 
| that distress and scarcity prevail in the Diamond 


Distress and scarcity inthe Harbour District in Bengal. We also learn from the 


Diamond Harbour District in 


Bengal. | Statesman and other newspapers that the Bengal Goy. 
ernment has not yet made proper provision for the 
maintenance of the people who are dying of starvation in that district. Such a 
state of things is discreditable to that Government. Of what use then is the income. 
tax which has been imposed with a view to save people from starvation duri 
famines ? Where should the rayats look for support if Government are not true to 
their word and do not make proper arrangements for their maintenance? We 


hope that His Excellency the Viceroy as well as the Bengal Government will pay. 
attention to this matter and help the rayats out of their present miserable con- 
dition. 


13. The A’rydvart (21) of Dhulia, in its issue of the 29th June, says :— 
| Grass being scarce at present, it is necessary for 
‘ jhe a cattle Government to allow people to cut down loaves of the 

Anjan trees until rain falls sufficiently. These leaves 
serve the place of grassin Khandesh. In Dhulia people are allowed to cut them 
on payment of a certain fee. But we learn that in some villages people are 
prevented from doing so, probably owing to false notions of economy. The loss 
in land revenue which will result from the death of cattle from this prevention 
will be ten times heavier than what the Forest Department will suffer bf granting 
the prayer of the people. Cattle are dying fast for want of fodder, and this 
is the proper time for Government to save them. : 


14. With reference to the report that the Secretary of State for India is about 
to pass an order that no Judge of the Bombay High 
Report about the intended (Court shall be eligible for the local Legislative Council, 
2 excinsion of the Bombay u's” the Jdme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 6th July, 
tive Council of HisExcellency S@Y8:—It is believed that the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay. . His Excellency the Governor is meant in place of 
the ‘Legislative Council in the above report, since a 
prohibition already exists against the appointment of a Judge to the latter 
Council. But the order passed by Lord Cross will be a retrograde step. In 
the Covenanted Civil Service the Revenue Department has more attractions 
than the judicial branch, and if the highest prize of the latter department 
is taken away from it there will be fewer candidates for it than there are 
now. Moreover, a judicial member is indispensable in the Executive Council. 
The proposed change might have been desired on account of the allegation that 
a Judge of the High Court, in expectation of entering the Executive Council one 
day, will not be so impartial as he otherwise would be in cases in which Gov- 
ernment are interested. But past experience has convincingly proved that 
the Judges have been so high-minded that they have not allowed themselves to 
be influenced by self-interest of any kind in the discharge of their sacred duties. 
The Civilian Judges are already debarred from being appointed Chief Justice 
of the High Court, .and their exclusion from the Executive Council will 
be a grave injustice to them. 


15. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 30th June, writes — 

. we. alleged in a news-letter from Goa to a Poona paper tha 
a Britch subject by the Gow’ British subject of the name of Vishnu Sakharém, charg- 
ernment ofGoaand the apathy ed with theft or robbery, was, under Bombay Govern- 
of the Bombay Government in ment Resolution in the Political Department, No. 6254 
— j of September 1887, extradited to the Government of 
Goa, by whom he has been detained in prison up to date, without any imquity 
into the charge against him, and further that all petitions for trial have been 
disregarded, that the man while in prison has to pay for his lodging and mait- 
tenance, and that, contrary to a provision in the treaty, a charge of an er 
date has been brought against him, while that on which he has been ostensibly 
handed over remains uninvestigated. It is added that a petition representing 

this condition of the man was submitted to the Bombay Government five mon 


ago, but that no reply has yet been received. Can this be true? 
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16. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 26th June, says :—In 1887, when 


| is Excellency Lord Reay visited Sind for the first time, 
A request to His Excel- the Sind Sabha, in order to correct an erroneous impres- 


lency Lord Reay for anearly ; 
settiement of the grievances *107 which His Lordship appeared to have received, 


of the Zamindére in Sind. represented to him certain grievances of the Zaminddrs 

in Sind. This representation was placed in the hands of 
Dr. Pollen for inquiry and report. The inquiry and report, we all know, have 
been duly made and submitted. Since then Lord Reay visited Sind a second 
time (not a usual thing with a Governor of Bombay, considering the incon- 
yeniences involved in a journey by sea). The Sind Sabha respectfully 
approached His Excellency with a reminder. A promise of an early settle- 
ment was the result of this interview. Two months and more have now 
elapsed, and the Zaminddrs have naturally grown impatient for some answer. 
We trust that Lord Reay will soon be able to dispose of the representation. 
We cannot ignore the fact that more urgent, if not more important, questions 
(notably the Deccan Mdmlatdére’ cases) must have diverted His Excellency’s 
attention, and that the necessity for disposing of these matters must be so great 
and imperative as to compel him to defer the fulfilment of his promises. 
‘We would rather wish that Lord Reay took his time over the Zamindars’ 
grievances than that he entrusted the question to less responsible func- 
tionaries. There is a deal of satisfaction to a, comparatively speaking, less 
educated class of men in knowing that their grievances are inquired into and 


replies sent by the statesman himself to whom they are addressed, be the reply 
what it may. 


17. The Praja Mat (124) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 29th June, 
complains of several old, infirm and _ well-born 
Re-marriages among the members of the Avdich Hindu caste having this year 
na Paso caato and ° married again, some for the second time and some 
Le ki pres oe Ja, we the third, fourth and fifth time, even though 
helpless women of that caste. their former young wives are alive, and says that 
: several sensible men, who pretend to be reformers 
and have one or two wives and children, have also re-married. The paper states 
that one Avdich, who has now married a third wife, encompassed the death of 
his first wife two or four years ago and married a second wife after the lapse of 
one year, and remarks that the woes of the deserted wives can easily be 
imagined, that it is reproachful that women should needlessly suffer hardship 
under such a good Government as that of the British, and that it is necessary 
that a law should be passed for the protection of helpless women and to thereby 
earn the blessings of thousands of them. It adds that the Avdich Hitechchhu 
Sabha (Society for promoting the welfare of the Avdich class) is a Sabha in 
name only, as it has been hitherto unable to do any good. 


18. The Rédst Goftdr (82), in its issue of the 30th June, refers to the judg- 
‘ae tion of ment of the Bombay High Court in the case in which 
a peor by Me MaCulinn, Mr. McCallum, First Class Magistrate, Thana, fined an 
: y Mr. McCallum, , 
FiretClassMagistrate, Thana, Lndmdar’s peon for wearing a belt which resembled that 
and the judgment of the usually worn by Government peons,and remarks:—We 
—— High Court in the yecret that in a case of this kind the High Court should 
2 have contented itself with merely setting aside the 
Conviction without a word of censure. The high-handedness of the proceeding 
and the reckless disregard of all judicial forms and principles displayed by the 
istrate are apparent. It was not a mere error of judgment, which every Magis- 
trate is liable to commit, but a deliberately perverse act, which required strong 
Censure from the higher authorities. What, we ask, would Sir Joseph Arnould 
ve done in a case like this coming before him? Really, the liberty and the 
Safety of the public are in hourly danger when Magistrates like these are entrust- 
‘with powers of summary conviction. A man might any day be convicted b 


a gistrate and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment without the night 
ST appeal. 
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19. The Hyderabad correspondent of the Phcentz (3), in its issue of the 


: ee 29th June, says :—Hyderabad like Sukkur, Shikérpur 
Tn eenty for appounting @ and Kardchi had once a Town Magistrate, but times 
abad (Sind) pointed out. have changed and what was once considered a necessity 

| cae is no longer so. We are progressing in all direc. 
tions in population as well as in crime, but in getting justice we are goine 
backwards. How we lost a Town Magistrate is easily told. The revenue work 
of the Hyderabad Taluka used to be done by the Collector and the criming] 
work by the Town Magistrate, until a Deputy Collectorship with light work 
was wanted for the son of a Governor. It was accordingly proposed to eon. 
vert the taluka into a sub-division for the great man’s son, who would relieve 
the Collector of revenue and the Town Magistrate of the criminal work. The 
son of the Governor was thus accommodated. This was all right, but it: 
would have been both wise and graceful to restore the original order as soon - 
as the Governor’s son left Hyderabad. A Town Magistrate costs less thang 
Deputy Collector, is not likely to be transferred every now and then, and does 
not go on tour like a Deputy Collector. A Town Magistrate is therefore 
always in a better position to give us what is called cheap, speedy and next- 
door justice. Leave a Town Magistrate alone ;. we have not got even a separate 
Deputy Collector, During the last six months half a dozen Deputy Collectors 
have been sent to and from Hyderabad like a weaver’s shuttle, and at last the 
charge of the Hyderabad sub-division has been fastened on the Deputy Col. 
lector of Haéla. Crime is abnormally high at Hala, and the Deputy Collector 
has much work, but instead of being helped he is saddled with more work. You - 
should see how the poor Deputy Collector works. He keeps separate days for ° 
Hala and Hyderabad work, but the two works trespass upon each other and 
he has to modify his programme considerably. Latterly he has been sending 
all original criminal cases to the Second Class Magistrate, whether triable 
by him or not, who, overworked already, has to grin and bear. To give you an 
idea how justice has suffered from constant changes in the Deputy Collector's 
appointments, it will be enough to cite one case which has been heard thrice 
during the last eight or nine months and has not yet been finished. After this, 
talk if you will of justice—cheap, speedy, and near ! 


20. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the lst July, writes:—A 
ne _ memorial with 11,500 signatures has been submitted 
B Sues Sa & to His Excellency the Governor in Council protesting 
athe ag with than. against the intended abolition of the Coroner’s office 
and the transfer of his duties to the police. The 
memorial pointedly expresses the concern of the public at the proposed transfer. 
We are glad to see thatthe Bombay Government have, in deference to such widely 
expressed public opinion, reconsidered their decision. But while we are glad that 
the Coroner has been retained, we think this opportunity should be taken to im- 
prove his procedure and time and manner of working. At present, if a sudden 
death occurs between the hours of sunset and sunrise the corfise has to be detained 
for examination until 10 o’clock the nextday. This practice causes serious hard- 
ship in Hindu families, as was lately experienced in a case of suicide by a Hindu 
woman. The circumstances of that case were of a particularly ageravated char- 
acter. The father of a family had died in the morning. The survivors were 
children, the eldest of whom was about 25 and the youngest a year and a 
old ; and a widow, the mother of the children, all but dead by opium-poison- 
ing. In the evening, when the sons returned from the father’s funeral, they found 
their mother dead. All the solace and comfort of their life was gone. They 
were strangers in Bombay with no one to protect or to advise them. They 
no food in the morning and were forced to remain without it, with the corps? 
of their mother in the house, for the whole night and a considerable part of 
the morning the ‘nextday. This was certainly a cruel and an insufferable post 
tion. In the case of a death it is, we think, the duty of the Coroner to promptly 
attend to it and relieve the sufferers from all manner of inconvenience 4s far 
as it lies in his power. The prohibition of nightly inquests ought in any © 
to be away done with. The system of inquiry by jury.ought also to be revised. 
As now conducted it is little better than a farce. The Coroner is only a” 
enquiring officer, and he could do his present wark quite as efficiently without # 


91.. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :—Mr. Ollivant’s 
services will soon be transferred to a higher sphere, 
and the question which naturally arises is who will 
ag 9 poses oD. ea succeed him. Mr. H. A. Acworth, who was for some 
can.” : ’ time Collector of Sdtéra and acted as Municipal Com- 
ies missioner, Bombay,, for a few months with marked 
activity, zeal, industry and intelligence, is now in England ; but there is no reason 
why his claims should be ignored in favour of any other officer. Mr. Acworth’s 
services in the cause of Maratha folklore and his genuine sympathy with the 
people of this country are well known, and he will, we feel pretty certain, 
prove a fitting successor to Mr. Ollivant as Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 


Mr. H. A. Acworth, O.S., 


22. The Broach Mitra (92), in its issue of the 3rd July, refers to the appoint- 
of ie HO. Oein, mm of Mr. H. O. Quin, Acting Collector, Broach, 
A ae Call las tt gua to the Bombay Secretariat, and says that during his 
ee 8 stay of about three years in Broach as Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate he has done his work impartially and in a praise- 
worthy manner, that the people love him as he is kind, of a quiet disposition 


and is acquainted with their manners and customs, and that it is probable that he 
will speedily rise to some high post. 


23. A correspondent, writing from Kelva Méhim to the Suryodayd (63) 
_ of the Ist July, highly praises Réo Saheb Pavgi, 
Praise of Rao Saheb Pavgi, 


late Mamlatdér at Kele, Lamilatdar, for his impartiality, amiableness and many 
 “Méhim in the Théna District, Other good qualities for which he says he has become 


, very popular at Kelva Mahim, and observes that he 
was rightly styled Dev (godly) Mdamlatddér by the people of Gujarat and 
that the people of Kelva Mahim are very sorry to part with him now that he 
has been transferred to the Murbad Téluka in the same district. 


24. A Mahomedan, writing to the Muawin-t-majma-t-Mahammadi (162) 
in its issue of the 23rd June, says :—On the recommend- 
ee See ation of the Honourable Mr. Pritchard, the Government 
' of Bombay have promoted two Mahomedan Mukhtyér- 
karsand appointed them Deputy Collectors in Sind. The entire Mahomedan popu- 
lation will be very glad to hear this news, especially asnosuch post was conferred 
upon a Mahomedan during,the last few years. The number of Mahomedans in Gov- 
ernment service is still considerably less than that of men of other religions, and 
we trust that the present Commissioner in Sind will take steps to equalize the 
numbers. It is greatly to be regretted that in large offices, such as those of 
the Commissioner, the Collectors, the Judicial Commissioner in Sind and 
the District Judges, not a single Mahomedan is employed as clerk, and we hope 
that Mr. Trevor will not only appoint one or two Mahomedan clerks in his 
own Office, but will aleo advise other European officers to do the same. It is 
said that only lately there were vacancies in the offices of the Commissioner in 
Nind and the District J udge of Karachi, but not one of them was conferred 
upon a Mahomedan though many Mahomedans were available. In a note the editor 
remarks :—We have often adverted to this in our paper, but no steps have been 
taken, We hope the Commissioner in Sind will give the letter of our correspondent 
8 careful attention and make some suitable arrangement in the matter. If 
be done, the Mahomedans will have a fair share in Government service. 


25. A correspondent of the Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 29th 
a | June, writes :—There is no way in which the people of 
lation —— o_o Ps ieal Sind, ignorant of the English language, can know the 
Gazette in Sindi srietacbtcbad rules and notifications issued by Government from time 
to time. Formerly, when the Sind Official Gazette was 

translated and published in Sindi, the people had the means of becoming 
acquainted with the orders of Government. It is now five or six years since 
- Sindi Gazette ceased to appear. Probably it has been discontinued. 


overnment should not have done so. ‘There are several other unnecessary 
com 327—4 


expenses which they can reduce. In September or October last, when it was pro. 
posed to send delegates to the Indian National Congress from Sind, I read in youy 
paper that the delegates sent would discuss the necessity for reviving this jour. 
nal. But whether the matter was discussed or not, the public does not know 
There is no reason why the Sind Sabha should not write to Government about this 


26. The Khambdt Samdchdr (114) of Kaira, in its issue of the 5th Jy] 

refers to three thefts recently committed in Kaira 
complains of the carelessness and inefficiency of the 
local police, and says that though these thefts were 
committed in houses situated on the public road, no enquiry appears to have 
been made, and that it does not seem probable that the police, in which many 
Mahomedans are employed, will be able to arrest the thieves. It disapproves of 
the intention of the Superintendent of Police to reduce the present number of 


policemen and to thereby get credit, and adds that the police are weak and unable 
to do anything. | 


Complaint against the 
Kaira police. 


27. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 3rd July, says :—Surely 
in the interests of the Anglo-Indian community as 
Necessity for taking steps well as in the interests of the natives of India steps for 


to bring about reduction in 3, e1e,° 
the tales. of patina between increased postal facilities should be taken. The rates 


India and England. of postage to and from India have been a subject of 

a standing complaint. The bulk of correspondence is 
from England, and India has more direct and immediate connection with 
England than either France or Germany; and yet a resident in London is 
required to pay five pence for a half-ounce letter to Calcutta or Bombay, whilst 
a resident at Calais can correspond with the Indian cities as cheaply as with 
London or Berlin. By the reduction of rates the growth of communication 
between India and England will be immense, and as the question is one for the 
public, increased pressure will bring about the desired change. 


28. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 26th June, says:—In a 
commercially busy place like Karachi we fail to see 
why the mails are closed three hours and more 

- before the departure of the mail train. Nowhere in 

the Bombay Presidency have we noticed such an ill-advised arrangement. It 

will perhaps be urged that all the offices are closed by 5 P.m., so that all 
business for the day comes to an-end at that hour. But the Deputy Post 

Master General forgets that it is not the few “ big offices’ alone that furnish 

_ him with letters. There are a hundred and one small and large Native firms 

which are known to work till a late hour in the evening. A slight anxiety to 

consult the convenience of the populace will show the Deputy Post Master 

General that we have correctly stated the case. The very fact of his department 

not distributing letters before 11 a.m. ought to have, if he is a business-map, 

shown him that to expect replies being sent by the return post within five hours 
of the arrival of a letter is to expect too expeditious a mode of doing work ; and, 
if his staff is unable to distribute letters earlier, it ought to be enabled to close 
the mails later. We trust that the Director-General of Post Offices will at once 
call for a report on the present working of the Postal Service in Karéchi, and 
take measures to work the department on a more satisfactory principle. For 
the second best port in India we want a more practical, commonsense Deputy 

Post Master General,—one who will really consult the convenience of the public, 

and not that of a handful of his staff. 


A complaintagainstthe postal 
arrangements in Karachi. 


Part I1.—Legislation. 


29. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :-—Last 

: time when we wrote about the Leper Bill we had only 

) Png ‘ Leper a ol approved 9 telegraphic summary of it before us. But now that 
po me” Ewe have read the whole Bill we think that there ™ 
nothing in it for which we can find fault with Govern: 
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ment. We do not say that the Bill, asit is, is quite perfect and cannot be 
improved. But it must be admitted that it is such as will commend itself to 
all reasonable people. There may be some verbal alterations necessary here 
there in the Bull, and certain words that now give it the shape of a penal statute 
may with advantage be replaced by others more mild and civil. For instance, 
in Section 5, instead of the word ‘commit’ the word ‘send’ may be substi- 
tuted. Some improvement might also be made in the wording of Section 9 
so as to make it more clearand simple. Again, there is no provision in the Bill 
for respecting the caste prejudices of the patients in the retreats. If you take 
people into those retreats by compulsion you must give them there the facilities 
which will enable them to keep up their religion according to their own ideas. 
We miss in the Bill one more provision which we consider to be necessary. 
Section 9 attempts to define the requisities of the retreats, but there is nothing 
to make it obligatory that they must be under proper medical supervision. It 
may be that some opposition will be raised to the Bill on the ground that 
Government have not proved by statistics that such retreats are necessary. But 
for ourselves we think that the evil is so crying that some provision was quite 
necessary, and we thank Government for having shown that they are alive 
to it. 
30. The Kdthidwdr Times (81), in its issue of the 26th June, writes :— 
i ll Much attention has evidently been paid to the drafting 
The Leper Bill criticized. = of the new Leper Bill, and though it isa distinct 
advance on the Government Resolution of October last, it by no means lays 
down all that is necessarily required. The first and foremost question that 
should have occupied the attention of Government is the necessity for establish- 
ing a few central retreats where the lepers could be safely and completely segre-— 
gated. In each of the presidencies there should be a leper asylum in an 
isolated place. ‘The first provision that any “ council, board, committee, corpo- 
ration, or other body of persons having authority over any municipality, canton- 
ment or local area ’’ may establish a retreat for the refuge or detention of lepers 
does not appear to be sound as it does not meet the requirements of the case. 
The establishment of such retreats must rest with the local Governments and the 
district officers should be told off to get hqld ofevery leper, who, after béing thoroughly | 
examined by a certified medical officer, should be packed off to the retreat at 
Government expense. To meet the expenses in connection with the leper re- 
treats a fund like the “ Lady Dufferin’s Fund” should be started. The provision 
which leaves the isolation of lepers to be ‘decided by the patients themselves, 
except in the case of such as are “found asking for alms or wandering about with- 
out any employment or visible means of subsistence,” is most unfortunate. This 
means that Government would take steps to segregate the begging lepers only 
and leave the others at home to propagate the disease as best they can. The 
removal of lepers must be compulsory. Be he a princeor a peasant, he must go 
to the leper retreat. Government action in this direction is necessary. This is 


hot an infant marriage question. Government must follow the example of the 
Norwegian Government. 


Part Il1l.—#ducation. 


81. The Gujarati (77), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :—The present 
Government policy in the matter of public education 

ee Native States and jg tending towards a complete withdrawal of State aid. 
to eee recommended 74 i, really deplorable that circumstances should have 
their} ee snore ite conspired to make Government resolve to cease to 
r hands, now that the p | | 
overnment are withdrawing spend on public education even the very small percen- 
emselves from it, - tage of the public revenues that they have hitherto 
been spending, when we find some of the European 

States expending no less than between 10 and 14 per cent. of their revenues 
for hat purpose. It is needless now to question the wisdom of the Government 
Policy which ignores the fact that the amount spent on national education is 
Pent most productively and is sure to bring an adequate return to the State 
Ptinnt f But the evil has come and we must strain every nerve to face it, so 


the education of our people which is yet in ‘its infancy may not suffer 
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by this withdrawal of Government control and aid. We think that it devolyeg 
upon the Native States and municipalities and other public bodies to take up the 
guardianship which Government threatens to resign. The Native States have no 
sacrifices to make towards maintaining costly armies or putting the frontier jp 
a fit state of defence. They can therefore very well afford to spend a substan. 
tial portion of their revenues upon educating the people and developing the 
natural resources of the country instead of spending money on big palaces and 
unproductive luxuries, as they have been at present doing. 


32. The Indu Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the Ist July, writes :—The 
| Arts Faculty have paid a graceful compliment to the 
Approval of the election of Honourable Mr. Pherozshah M. Mehta in electing him 
a. ae eet ph ' > - their Dean in succession tothe late Rdo Saheb V. N. 
ett hg ot ec gag the Mandlik. Mr. Pherozshah’s public services are too well. 
y University. oe ° 
known to need repetition. He is one of our oldest 
graduates and has always taken prominent interest in University affairs. Per. 
haps public opinion would have been better pleased if he had served a term of 
apprenticeship in the Syndicate, but as the two offices are entirely distinct we 
do not think Mr. Pherozshah’s not having been a Syndic was any disqualification. 
He made an excellent President of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, and 
there is every reason to hope that he will make an equally good President of the 
Faculty of Arts. It is highly important for the University that such men of 
culture and intelligence as the Honourable Mr. Pherozshah should be interested 
in its affairs, and the in vestiture with such responsible offices as the Deanship is 
the best way of stimulating their interest. We congratulate the Faculty of 
Arts on the new President they have obtained. The rival candidate was Mr. 
James Jardine, an equally meritorious member of the University. He had the 
additional advantage of having been a Syndic forsome years. But when candi- 
dates are equally matched and equally meritorious, it is only a toss-up who 
succeeds. Let us hope Mr. Jardine’s services will meet with better recognition 
when the opportunity again occurs. 


38. The Gujardti (77), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :—The 
Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta is an able.and conscientious man of indepen- 
dent views, and we feel quite sure that his association with the active work of 


the University will make him one of the most zealous and hard-working 
members of this inert body. 


34, A correspondent, writing from Dhulia to the Indu Prakdsh (12) in 


its issue of the 1st July, remarks as follows regarding 
The Dhulia High School and the Dhulia High School :—Government seem to intend 


the inconvenience likely to be . ; : lich the 
caused by its contemplated doing one of three things, viz., either to abo 


slalition. tcsieiin a school, to hand it over to the people, or to double the 

| ) fees therein. Neither of these three alternatives 1s 
suitable to the people. The object of Government in abolishing the High 
School is to retrench expenditure. But the High School costs Government only 
four thousand rupees or thereabouts per annum, and to think of closing the school 
for the sake of such a small amount is very astonishing. Khandesh is 1n every 
respect backward, and specially in the matter of education, and though the peopl 
have begun to appreciate education yet they do not do so to the extent desirable, 
and Government are contemplating to do away with the High School instead of 
increasing the expenditure on it. The abolition of the school will inconvenience 
not only Dhulia but the whole of Khandesh. As regards the taking over of the 
school by the people, it is altogether a hopeless thing, because in order to 7” 
able to spend four thousand rupees annually they must have a fund of at leas 
one lékh of rupees, and to collect this amount by subscription is beyond all hope. 
To double the school-fees would be an indirect method of closing the school 
because increased school-fee is sure to result in the diminution of the Buber © 
scholars, and when that takes place Government will have good ground 
abolish the school. All the three alternatives are, therefore, such as will wie 
inconvenience to the people, and it is to be hoped that Government, instead 0 
adopting any of them, will be kind enough to keep up the school. 
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Part 1IV.—Municipalirties. 


35. The Gujardte (77), in its issue of the 30th June, complains of the 
Bombay Municipality neglecting to remove mud and 
dirt from the quarters occupied by the Natives, such 
as the Marvadi Bazar, Abdul Rahmdn Street, Bhulesh- 
var, K4zi Moholla and other parts of the town while those occupied by Europeans 
are kept clean, says that great inconvenience is caused in this rainy season by 
the neglect of the municipality, and that the continuance of such a state of 
things is disgraceful, and hopes that the Native members of the Municipal Cor- 
poration will drawn the attention of the Commissioner to it and have it remedied 
at once. 


36. In connection with the recent strike of street sweepers in Bombay, the 

Bombay Samachdr (91), in its issue of the 5th July, 

Driving the women and gays :—The municipal authorities were not justified in 
yooagery lo eo ony conti; © oliving out of their huts the women and children of the 
oa stk, Gus Of the mun. men who struck work and in lockitig the doors of their 
cipal ché! condemned. rooms. It is true that the chdls in which they lived 
were municipal property, but it is said that eight annas 

were deducted from the monthly pay of each of them on account of house-rent. | 
Thus they were tenants of the municipality and no house-owner can turn 
out his tenants at a moment’s notice without breaking the law. Even supposing 
that the sweepers were allowed to live in the chdls gratis, it was cruel on the 
part of the municipality to turn out their women and children in the rain at an 
hour’s notice. Considering the peaceful and polite conduct of the sweepers, they 

did not deserve such treatment. 


Complaint against the Bom- 
bay Municipality. 


37. The Broach Mitra (92), in its issue of the 3rd July, approvingly quotes 
Mr. N. S. Ginwala’s letter to the Bombay Gazette 
Government resolution regarding the censure passed by the Bombay Govern- 
censuring the electedmembers ment upon the Broach Municipality for mismanage- 
of the Broach Municipal , ee 
Board for mismanagement M©ent, and declares without hesitation, from the reso- 
criticised. lution issued by Government on the report of the 
Collector-president, Mr. T. D. Mackenzie, that their 
object in the matter of local self-government is evil and that they wish to 
deprive the people of the right granted to them by the noble ex-Viceroy, Lord 
Ripon, by putting forward lame excuses as in the present case, though that 
right has not been given in its entirety to the public. The proper course for the 
Government was, observes the Mitrd, to send Mr. Mackenzie’s report to the 
municipality for an explanation and to have issued a resolution after hearing 
both the sides. The effect of the Government issuing a resolution on the report 
of the Collector-president will probably be that the commissioners will be more 
atraid of the Collector-president than at present and will manifest weakness in 
yielding to all the demands made by him. Such a state of things is quite un- 
desirable. The independent and*honest portion of the elected commissioners 
i motussil municipalities hasa difficult task to perform and deserves encourage- 
ment from Government, but if Government act in the way they have done in 
the present instance its work will become more difficult, and it is probable that 
Wt will act according to the wishes of the president out of sheer disappointment. 
his state of things is opposed to the very principle of local self-government. 
tis not just to blame the elected commissioners alone if the municipality fails 
manage things properly, when there are the Collector and other Government 
officers on its board. The Collector has been president of the local municipa- 
lity for the last ten months, and as he has always carried his proposals by a 
Inajority of votes as shown by Mr. Ginwdla, what reason had Mr. Mackenzie 
fo make this report to Government? His Excellency Lord Reay, who has 
‘armed praise for good government, ought not to tarnish his fame at the close 
of his régime by suspending the municipality. [The Broach Samdchdr (93), 
0 its issue of the 4th July, says that the people of Broach and their representa- 
‘vés On the municipal board are more to blame than the Government in the 
matter, and that the Broach public will very likely lose the right of local self- 


s°vernment if it does not reduce the number of those elected commissioners 
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who are bent upon screening the municipality in its mismanagement, and 
*advises the commissioners to work peaceably. The Satyavakta (129), in its 
issue of the 5th July, regrets that Government should have done injustice to 
the Broach Municipality by being led away by Mr. Mackenzie’s report against 
it, and remarks that the public think that Government wish to bring the elected 
commissioners of municipalities under their sway and to act arbitrarily, and 
that this impression is the result of some of their recent acts in connection with 
municipalities. The Gujardt Darpan (75), in its issue of the 30th June, dis. 
approves of Government threatening municipalities on the one-sided reports of 
officers opposed to local self-government, and says that they should hear both 
the sides before issuing resolutions on them. | | 


Part V.—Naitive States. 


38. The Kalpataru (36), in its issue of the 30th June, refers to the paper 


a», read at the Royal Colonial ‘Institute by Sir Lepel 
sae ae onSirLepelGrifin's Griffin on the Native princes of India and their 
ecture on the Native princes . . ee 
of India and their relations Yelations with the British Government, says that 
with the British Government. Sir Lepel Griffin is well-known to the people of India 

as an officer who brought into discredit the name of 

_ the British Government by his high-handed administration of Native States in 
Central India, and one who always tries to create disunion among the different 
classes of the Indian people, and requests the people of England not to allow 
their minds to be prejudiced against the people of India by false assertions of 
selfish persons like Sir Lepel Griffin who take delight in always reviling every- 
thing Indian. There is nothing new, adds the paper, in his praise of the Rajput 
and Sikh States at the expense of the Mardtha States; for, when the Indian 
National Congress was about to be held at Madras he similarly praised Mardthas 
for their loyalty and reviled the Babus. His object in so doing was not fulfilled 
and hence he has now taken vengeance upon the Maratha States. [The Chitra- 
gupté (26), in its issue of the 4th July, says that it is difficult to believe that 
bribery extensively prevails in Native States under the superintendence of just 
and straightforward British political officers, and that it would be better if Sir Lepel 
Griffin were to name the Native States where it does exist and were to clearly 
state his own experience in this connection. Itis quite wrong and mischievous, 
the paper observes, to say that the only danger to the permanency of the British 
rule in India is the foolish and cowardly tolerance of treason. Is there anything 
more shameful than to behave in a highhanded manner and to make as much 


money as possible while in India and to give utterance to such sentiments after 
having retired from the country ?] 


39. The Diu Bandhu (7), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :—Sir Lepel 
Griffin is again up in arms against the people of this country. This time it is 
the Indian princes with whom he falls foul. The Maratha princes specially 
come within the range of his sweeping remarks. They are not of ancient 
descent, are mere adventurers, are not loyal af heart, and so on. The Maratha 
chiefs were once lauded to the skies by Sir Lepel when it served his purpose 0 
run down the irrepressible Bébus. Have the Mardathas failed to appreciate 
flattery and the wise and Christian statesmanship of the “ divide and govern : 
type? He speaks of the political danger of tolerating the freedom of the public 
press and the platform in India; but to our mind the real danger lies in such 
unsympathetic officials constantly reminding the subject people that they are (lis- 
loyal. Are they really more disloyal to the British throne than Sir Lepel’s ow2 
countrymen are who fight constitutionally to set their grievances right ? Have | 
the people of this country really made any effort as yet worthy of the great cause, 
to make themselves properly heard by Her Majesty the Queen and the Parlia- 
ment? What are Sir Lepel and his confréres then afraid of ? 


40. The Native Opinion (14), in its issue of the 4th July, says :—The 

Kashmere affair has, indeed, been discreditable to the 

The resignation of the . English. The British Government has latterly taken 
* — *) : bf b Snget na anew turn. Hitherto at least the form of justice 

poe Pini ~ ‘been: gone through, but now it has been done away 

with. Malhér Rao Géikwdd was openly tried by ® 


— 
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Commission and was pronounced unfit to continue on the throne. In the Kash- 
mere affair, however, there was nota tittle of investigation; nor was any 
consideration accorded to the touching letter sent by the Mahdrdja to Govern- 
ment. Even the Pzoneer cannot venture to deny the fact of the letter, but 
i draws @ favourable inference therefrom. In the opinion of the Pzoneer 
this letter only proves the insanity of the Maharaja. To draw such an infer- 
ence is only adding insult to injury. The British Government has found a tool 
in insanity with which to dethrone Native princes. We speak of dethronement, 
because it is incredible that the Maharaja should have voluntarily tendered his 
resignation. Politically the people of India are not now babies, but can 
distinguish between truth and falsehood. It is therefore idle for the Foreign 
Office to believe that they will be deceived by such absurd talk. Ifthe resigna- — 
tion of the Maharaja be voluntary, is it possible that he may have written a 
letter to Government full of expressions of sorrow ? Insanity is not a state of 
unconsciousness. It 1s a matter of experience that even in the raving of an 
insane person the cause of his insanity is often alluded to. Even though, there- 
fore, it be granted that the Mahdraja is insane, there is ground to infer that he 
is in some distress, and if he has voluntarily given his resignation whence is this 
distress? But there is another thing to be taken into consideration. If the 
Mahérdja is to be dethroned for incompetency, is it not necessary that it should 
be established ? And to prove incompetency, is it not necessary to prove that 
there were occasions on which he could show his competency? Have these 
things been proved in the Kashmere affair? The Mahdrdja has never been 
independent up to this day; how can any responsibility attach to him then ? 
How strange it is that the Mahdraja should be held responsible, while the real 
power should be in the hands of the Resident! Hitherto the Maharaja has been 
in a state of deplorable dependence, the reins of the administration being in the 
hands of the Resident. The Prime Minister was indeed the Mahdrdja’s brother 
Amirsing, but he always intrigued against him. Under these circumstances 
the Mahdrdja was never free to do anything he liked. If so, how was the com- 
petency or incompetency of the Mahdraja proved? It is thickly rumoured that 
one day the Resident suddenly entered the Mahdrdja’s hall and there got him by 
force to sign the resignation. If there be any truth in this allegation, is it not a 
blot on the British Government? Some time or other this matter must be 
fully investigated. If the Mahdrdja’s resignation be a matter of compulsion, the | 
Resident or indirectly the Government is highly to blame; if, however, it be 
voluntary, does it not prove that. he takes much interest in the welfare of 
his subjects, inasmuch as for their sake he became ready to abdicate the 
throne? Is a man who takes so much interest incompetent to govern? If 
due and impartial enquiry be made into this matter, it will show how unjustly 
the Mahérdja has been dealt with. The enquiry will be profitable even though 
it should prove the incompetency of the Maharaja. The suspicion of the people 
will, at any rate, be allayed thereby. If the Mahdrdja is shown to be done 
injustice to, truth will be out, and if justice is proved to have been done the public 
will be undeceived as regards the conduct of Government and will again love 
the British Government. In short,an enquiry is desirable in either case. Our 
request to His Excellency Lord Lansdowne is that he should not mind the 
interested representations of the Foreign Office, but should think for himself and 
act accordingly. .If His Lordship does so, there is strong hope of justice being done. 

lére is another thing extremely unbearable which has taken place in connection 
with this affair. If it be true, the Mahdrdja’s condition must be said to be even 
more deplorable than ours. ‘The thing must by all means be enquired into. 
, a8 appeared in the Bengali newspaper and we give below an extract from 
it. The Native Opinion then gives an extract from the Bengali, the purport of 
Which is that the Mahéraja is treated not even like asarddr but like a common 
Prisoner, and that he has come to Jummo from Kashmere, as at the latter 
© he was much disrespected and a great sarddr named “ Khdja Sanala ” 
g arrested for paying a visit to him and was bound over in the sum 
je Rs. 10,000. [Writing on the same subject, the Dnydn Prakdsh (11) 
nt the 4th J uly cannot disbelieve the report of the Mahardja’s unfitness to 

minister his State as it has been confirmed by the Statesman newspaper 


“ducted by Mr. Robert Knight who has @ften written in favour of Native States, 
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but says that it is better to openly declare the Maharaja to be unfit and then to 
make arrangements for the administration of his State than first to bring dreaq. 
ful charges against him, and, when they cannot be brought home to him, then to 
find out some other pretext. This policy of ‘hide and seek’ is, adds the paper, un- 
becoming the Supreme Government, which is responsible even for the faults of 
its subordinates, and it is likely to create distrust in the mind of the public regard- 
ing the honesty of Government. The Bakul (22), in its issue of the 23rd June, 
gives particulars regardirig the treatment of the Mahdrdja and his sympathisers at 
Kashmere, and says that Political Agents and Residents, instead of being useful to 
Native chiefs in the management of their States, as originally intended, serve, on 


the contrary, to make them miserable, as is proved by experience in almost all 
the Native States. | : | 


41. The Bombay Samdchdr (91), in its issue of the 4th July, says :—It is 
much to be regretted that no explanation has been published by Govern- 
ment when the whole of the vernacular press has expressed its suspicion that 
injustice has been done to the Mahdrd4ja of Kashmere. The story of the alleged 
“ seditious correspondence ”’ fell to the ground on the announcement from both 
the Government of India and the Home Government that they attached no 
importance whatever to it. And yet the Mahdraja has been deposed, and the 
question is why he has been thus treated. The reply from Government to this 
query is said to be that the Maharaja has given hjs consent in writing to the 
nomination of an administrative council. But in his appeal to His Excellency 
the Viceroy the Mahérdja asserts that he does not approve of the arrangement. 
The fact of the prince having given his written consent, however, remains, but it 
is explained by the statement that the present Resident at Kashmere once com- 
municated to the Maharaja that he had in his possession seditious letters written 
by him, and that if they were proved he would not fare better than King Theebaw 
of Burmah. This communication led the Chief to fear that his enemies had 
conspired to ruin him,and he therefore consented to abide by the Resident’sadvice, 
which was to give a written agreement to abdicate the gddi for five years in favour 
of an administrative council, and the Mahdrdja did accordingly. The Maharaja 
is said to have thought over his forced consent in his calmer moments, and, arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that the alleged seditious correspondence could be proved 
to be forgeries, appealed to the Viceroy, who, however, has replied declining to 
reverse the former orders. No reasons for depriving the Mahdrdja of his inde- 
pendence, nor any for the refusal to comply with his prayer, are forthcoming ; 
nor have any steps been taken in regard to the numerous complaints about the 
harsh conduct alleged to have been adopted by the Resident towards the 
prince. In short, cause has been given to the public to believe that great 
injustice has been done to the Mahdrdja, and it is to be hoped that the authorities 
will see the urgent necessity for taking the public into their confidence. 


42. The Rajyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 2nd July, says that Colonel 
Nisbet’s conduct in Kashmere is most unjust, that the 
The Government policy as Supreme Government’s refusal to reconsider their 
Kea ee Me esis Mt decision as regards the Mahdrdja, and its approval by 
graceful and fraught with the Secretary of State for India, will lead the Natives 
danger to the stability of the and the Native Princes of India to form 4 low 
Empire, and the Government opinion of British justice and their promises, and 
ar hies _— —. wae that the creation of want of confidence in Government 
py ee. a probably result in something very bad. Dhulip 
_ Sing has, observes the paper, become a bitter enemy © 
the British Government and his enmity is the result of their selfishness. 
the consequences of such selfishness will be cannot be stated. The paper » 
afraid lest His Excellency Lord Lansdowne might tarnish his fame by U™ 
lawful interference in Kashmere on the statements of such a man as Colant, 
Nisbet. Though British officers are, continues the Rdjyabhakt, in duty boun 
to respect the Royal Proclamation of 1858 and to act in accordance there- 
with, they treat it‘as waste paper. This is the chief cause of complaint. | 
Government declare that they do not care for treaties, stipulations, agar 
and justice, and that they only megn to secure their interests, the Pur 
will not complain any more. As 1@he as Government boast of respe 
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justice, promises, treaties and stipulations made by them, the complaint will 
grow stronger and stronger. The paper recommends the Mahdrd4ja of Kashmere 
to take his case to Parliament, and adds that it is the duty of every native 
of India to reform and preserve the Native States and to raise his voice against 
this unlawful interference in Kashmere. [The Gwardtr (77), in its issue of the 
0th June, complains of Political Agents lording it over Native Princes and 
harassing them, and observes that from the letter written by the Mahdrdja of 
Kashmere to His Excellency the Viceroy the Native public thinks the story 
about the Maharaja having willingly given over charge of the administration of 
his State for a period of five years to be quite false and fabricated with a view 
to deceive it. The news published by the Government in the beginning about 
Kashmere is, remarks the paper, a fresh instance of how the Government autho- 
rities represent to the public in good light their tyrannical and mean acts in 
connection with Native States. Is it not very disgraceful to the British Govern- 
ment that an independent prince like the Maharaja of Kashmere should be 
prepared to lose his life owing to his harassment by an ordinary Resident ? 
Great distrust has been created in the public mind about Government by their 
policy as regards Kashmere, and Government should bear in mind that, if they 
do not at once stop the machinations of European officers in that State, an in- 
surrection will suddenly break out among the Natives similar to that caused by 
the selfish and shameless policy of Lord Dalhousie. The Natives have now 
advanced in political matters and they will not fight with Government on 
the savage principle of the times gone by, but will take their complaint against 
the treacherous policy of Government to Parliament. Government will then 
have to hide their face. The Native public and the Native Princes have become 
very apprehensive owing to the trick now being played in Kashmere after the 
eauseless annexation of Burmah, and if Government wish to remove bitter 
feelings from the mind of the public and the Native Princes, they should with- 
out further delay stop the intrigues of political officers in Kashmere and should 
re-entrust the Maharaja with independent powers. The Svadesh Bandhu (136), 
in its issue of the 3rd July, takes the same view as that taken by the Gujardtz, 
and remarks that Colonel Nisbet should be transferred from Kashmere and tried. 
by a commission, that Government have broken the treaty entered into by them. - 
with Mahérija Guldbsing of Kashmere by their interference in the State at the 
leading of the Colonel and have broken faith with the Mahdrdja, and that such 
deception by Government is disgraceful. It adds that keeping aside its patriotism 
it must state out of loyalty to and for the safety of the British R4j that the 
conduct of Colonel Nisbet and the support given by Government to him are 
dangerous, that their policy as regards the Gdikwdd of ‘Baroda, Burmah and 
Kashmere has created a very low impression about them in the mind of the 
Native public and the Native Princes, that Government will find it very hard 
ifan event like that which resulted from the negligence displayed by Lord. 
Dalhousie’s Government were perhaps to happen again, and that therefore they 
should speedily reinstate the Mahdraja of Kashmere and take severe notice of 
the intrigues played against him. ] ; | 
43. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in itsissue of the 2nd July, writes :—If what 
the Kalpataru newspaper has stated be true, the 
Tg Ls the Col- (Collector of Sholdpur, who is also Political Agent, 
Sholépar, dee on Se td Akalkot State, must be going about with the law in 
aticle that appeared in the isownhands. Though legal proceedings can be taken 
Kalpatary against the Akal- against newspaper-writers for making false allegations, 
tot State, some haughty Europeans call them before them and 
ios insult them. Such conduct is unbecoming to the 
British Government. Has the Collector of Sholipur acted legally in calling the 
editor of the Kalpataru before him in connection with the article on the Akalkot 
State that appeared in his paper, and threatening him? Will not the Govern- 
ment call for an explanation ? | 


44. The Muin-ul-Isldm (168), in its issue of the 28th June, writes :— 
wi Under the rule of His Highness Mir ee of 

, Ppiness of the subjects Khairpur all the people are happy. e Mir person- 
rade a Ase ally takes a bl and lively interest in the welfare 
tikhin, sof his subjects. He constantly travels in his ter- 
ritory in order to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
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with the condition of every person living in it. He roots out injustice 
He has entrusted the several branches of his administration to respectable 
and conscientious officers. For instance, his own son, Mir Faizmuhammad 
heir-apparent, is in charge of the judicial administration and Mir Gy 
Hasankhdn in charge of the treasury. The latter gentleman, who was for 4 
long time Deputy Collector in Sind, is a very able and experienced officer 
He possesses a thorough knowledge of Persian, Urdu and Sindi. He has algo 
a good knowledge of English. While in the service of the British Government 
he performed his duties with honesty and uprightness. Heisa very polite and 
obliging gentleman. The other officers in the Mir’s service, Messrs. Khatansing, 
Hotesing, Partabrai, Utamchand, Mulr4m and Chandasing, are also doing their 
duties satisfactorily. 


45. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 26th June, says :—Information 
regarding the mal-administration of Khairpur is com- 
_Appointment of a whole- ing in from several sources and remains to be sifted 
time Political Agent in the : 
KhairpurState recommended. @nd verified. It has to be determined whether the 
aged Chief, his sons who administer the State in his 
behalf, or the Munshis who are the principal advisers of His Highness the Mir, 
are chiefly responsible for the present hopeless condition of affairs. All that 
can be done or should be done is to bring the State more in touch with English 
ideas of administration, and this can be done in the initial stage by the ap. 
pointment of a whole-time Political Agent. To make out a primd facie case 
for this it is not even necessary to prove that the State is badly administered. 
As a State ruled by a prince who takes rank among the higher Indian princes, 
Khairpur must have a resident political officer directly under the Government 
of Bombay or the Foreign Office. States much inferior to Khairpur in rank 
and status have full-time Residents. Why has Khairpur been allowed to 
be an exception to the rule? Ifit had been a model State, wisely adminis- 
tered, there would have been some plausible grounds for non-interference. But 
we have shown from published Government records that the administration of 
Khairpur is unsatisfactory. Did ever any one hear of anything so ridiculous 
as the arrangement by which the Collector of a neighbouring district is styled 
the Political Agent of a State of which the ruler is entitled te a salute 
of 17 guns in British territories? If we are not mistaken, the present 
Collector of Shikarpur and evz-officio Political Agent of Khairpur wrote some 
short time ago pointing out the necessity for a whole-time Political Agent for 
Khairpur. If our information is correct, may we inquire whether this letter 
was forwarded to the Government, and, if not, why not? What made Colonel 
Mayhew write such a letter and what induced him to keep it back? It would 
be doing a real service to the State, if, feeling how perfunctorily the work of 
a Political Agent is done by him and how sorely the State is in need of control 
and guidance, Colonel Mayhew were to carry out his original resolution and 
recommend the appointment of a whole-time Political Agent at Khairpur. 


46. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 29th June, writes :—The 
| editor of the Phenix is unnecessarily complaining of 
Disapproval of the recom- the Khairpur administration. He has now suggest- 


mendation of the Phewz ed that Government should station a Political Agent 
newspaper to appoint a Poll- 


tical Agent in the Khairpur 12the Mir’s territory permanently. He quite forgets 
State. that the appointment he suggests, for which there 1s 

| no need at present, will entail unnecessarily a heavy 
expenditure upon the State. Everybody knows that in the Mir’s country peace 
and order prevail and that his subjects are happy. The Mir has always been 
friendly to the British Government. On the consideration of these facts, the 
suggestion of the Phenix that a Political Agent should be appointed appears 
absurd. We will give more details about this on some other occasion. 


47. The Rdjyabhakt (126), in its issue of the 2nd July, says:—The 
Bombay High Court has in the Sathe appeal ne 
Complaint against the held that any person can prefer a complaint agai 


Political Department in Government servants for bad conduct and that the 
Kathidwar and a request to 


i be wita- 
the Bombay G t in Magistrate cannot allow the complaint to : 
the matter, —~—=S=S*=«éwaaj. Wee nnssiderr this decision very importan’ 
Anybody can now make a complaint against Gov 
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ment servants for improper conduct, and the latter will be afraid to misbehave 
themselves. We beg to draw the attention of the Bombay Government to the 
following two cases :— (1) Vakhatchand Pandchand has taken proceedings 
against the late Manager of Rajpur for fraudulent misappropriation of money, 
and though the complaint has been made on oath the Political Department has 
not yet proceeded with it. (2) Dave Jayakrishna Bhénji and others have 
come forward in the cause of public good and made a complaint against Mr. 
Manilél Keshavlal, Station Officer, Wadhwan, but the Political Department has 
paid no heed to it. We ask Government whether after the decision given by 
the Bombay High Court in the Sathe case the action of the Political Department is 
not illegal ? Do Government still wish to connive at this conduct of the Political 
Department ? When complainants against Government servants have a right to 
appeal to the High Court, will not Government be embarrassed when an appeal 
is made to that Court? We advise the complainants in the above-named two 
cases to move the High Court. The Political Department has acted improperly 
in these cases. In the case of Dave Jayakrishna Bhdnji, Mr. Manilal has, on 
account of the complaint made against him, done injustice to Mr. Dave’s 
son by depriving him of his Mukhtyarship, and Captain Ferris has supported. 
Mr. Manilal in the matter. How long will such unjust acts of the Political 
Department continue? We draw the attention of the Bombay Government 
toa decision just given by the Secretary of State for India in a case similar 
to the one in question. There isno end of mismanagement in the Kathiawdar 
Political Department and it is to be regretted that Government should take no 
remedial measures. We hope that the Bombay Government will enquire into the 
above-stated two cases and earn the blessings of the Kdthia4war public by putting 


an end to injustice and oppression practised by the Political Department in 
that province. 


48. The Kdthidwir Times (81), in its issue of the 30th June, writes :—For 
some time past the people of Kathiawar have been 
Depredations in Kathidéwér suffering from the depredations of a large gang of 
ofalarge gang of men and men and women of a mountainous tribe like the Pa- 
women of a mountainous tribe . ; 
like the Pathan and a request ‘thans. ‘These people generally encamp in the jungle 
to the Political Agent in the about three or four miles from the inhabited localities, 
matter. and rush in open daylight into people’s houses and 
rob them. The women are generally deputed for this 
purpose. At Jetpura few days agoa lot of women entered the house of a 
resident and carried off property to the extent of Rs. 300. On the 26th June 
at Gondal about °12 women entered the house of Vahivatdér Kapurchand 
Bhabha. There was no one in the house except the Vahivatdar’s wife. They 
caught hold of the woman and threatened to kill her if she refused to show 
them their valuables. The poor woman, who was terror-stricken and quite 
alone, showed them the box which contained the valuables. The box was broken 
open and articles to the value of Rs. 1,500 carried off. On leaving the place 
they threatened to kill the woman if she mentioned the fact of the robbery to any 
one. The police, however, having been informed, went to the encampment of 
the gang near the temple of the Ashapur Mata ; but the men did not allow them 
to search their habitations or persons, and plainly told them that they would fight 
if they proceeded against their will. Does the Political Agent know of this? It 
1s to be hoped that full inquiry in connection with this will be made and the 
‘kot police strictly warned to be on the alert. It seems very curious that the 
Gondal police should not have taken more drastic measures. 


49. The Bhérat Bhrdta (149), in its issue of the 18th June, in alluding to 

Alleced f a highway robbery recently committed on the road 

way ala = - = from Rewah to Satna, says that on this road robberies 

from Rewah to ag me are of frequent occurrence, and EXpresses a hope that 

: the Superintendent of the State will take effective 
steps to remove the evil. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


0 New Secretariat, Bombay, 
fice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
— «Leth July 1889. — 
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Necessity for appointing a Royal Commission to inquire into the —. 

_ Notification of the Government of India regarding the despatch of 

appeals to Parliament against the decisions given by the Secre- 

tary of State for India, and a request to the Government in con- 
nection therewith 

Appointments : 

Employment of Mahomedans in Government service in Sind ‘ 
Mr. H. A. Acworth, C.S., recommended for the post of Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay 

Assistant Surgeons in India: A recommendation to redress the grievances 
of — 

Bombay Executive Council : Report about the intended exclusion of the 
Bombay High Court Judges from the — 

Coroner’s inquests in Bombay: The —and remarks in connection with 
them 

Distress and scarcity : 

Prevalence of — in the Diamond Harbour District in itt 
Want of fodder for cattle in Khandesh os 

India Council: Reduction in the number of members of the — - approved . 

Judicial matters : 

Alleged illegal detention of a British subject’ by the Government of 
Goa and the apathy of the Bombay Government in the matter . 

A capricious conviction of a peon by Mr. McCallum, First Class 
Magistrate, Thana, and the judgment of the Bombay High Court 
in the matter ... 

Necessity for appointing a Town Magistrate ‘for Hyderabad (Sind) 
pointed out 

Lepers in India: His Royal. Highness the Prince of Wales’ exertions in 
aid of the Damien Memorial Fund, and — 

Police : Complaint against the Kaira — 

Postal matters : 

A complaint against the postal arrangements in Kardchi 
Necessity for taking steps to bring about a reduction in the rates of 
postage between India and England _s.. oe 

Public Service : 

Praise of Mr. H. O. Quin, rer Collector, Broach ... 
Praise of Rao Séheb Pavgi, late Mamlatddér at Kelva Mahim in the 
Thana District.. 

Public Service Commission : Suggestions of the — and advice to the 
people of India to send petitions disapproving them _... 

Public utterances : Remarks in connection with several subjects touched 
upon by the Honourable Mr. Forbes Adam in his address to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce 

Sind Oficial Gazette: Publication of a translation of the—in Sindi re- 
commended ss 

Social reform among the Hindus: Re-marriages among ‘the Avdich 
Hindu caste, and a request to Government to pass a law for the 
protection of the helpless women of that caste 

Uncovenanted Civil Service: The — agitation and the duty of Govern- 


ment: 
The Indu Prakash “we 
The Sudhdrak 


Zamindérs i in Sind: A request to His Excellency Lord Reay | for the carly 
settlement of the grievances of — 


Parr IT, —Legislation— 


Leper Bill: 


The — approved and a few modifications suggested 
The — criticized ... o0e 


ll 


Part Il ].—Zducation— 


Bombay University : 
Approval of the election of the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta as 
Dean in Arts of the — 
The Gwardty ... 
The Said Prakash | 
Dhulia High School: The — and the i inconvenience likely to be caused 
by its contemplated abolition, transfer, &c... 
Public education; The Native States and municipalities recommended to 


take into their hands — now that the Government are withdrawing 
themselves from it . a os 


thei 
Complaint against the — Municipality + 
Driving the women and children of the street sweepers of —, who 
recently struck work, out of the municipal chal condemned _... 
Broach : Government resolution censuring the elected members of the — 
Municipal Board for mismanagement criticized 


Pan? V.—Native States— 


Akalkot: Complaint against the Collector and Political Agent, Sholépur, 
in the matter of the article that — in the Kalpataru a _ 
the — State ii sv ‘ie ‘ 

Kashmere : 

The Government policy as regards the Maharaja of — pronounced 
disgraceful and fraught with danger to the stability of the 
Empire, and the Government recommended to re-entrust the 
Mahér4ja with independent powers... 

The resignation of the Maharaja of — and a request to His Excellency 
Lord Lansdowne : 

The Bombay Samachar - 
The Native Opinion ae 

Kathidwar : 

Complaint against the Political Department in — and a — to 
the Bombay Government in the matter si 

Depredations in — ofa large gang of men and women of a moun- 
tainous tribe like the Pathén and a meen to the Political 
Agent in the matter eee ove vs 

Khairpur : 

Appointment of a whole-time Political Agent in the — State recom- 
mended 0. 

Ditto disapproved .. 

Happiness of the subjects of the State under its present raler, 
Mir Alimurddkhén .. saws. oe - 

Native Princes of India: 

Remarks on Sir Lepel Griffin’s lecture on the — and their relations 
with the British Government : 

The Din Bandhu.. 
The Kalpataru ... 

ate Alleged frequency of highway robberies on the road from — to 

atNA o, eee eye 


9 eee 
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‘Anato-MaRa THI. 


The Pramod Sindhu ... aa - Umrawati (Amraoti).. Weekly 
», Vaidarbh ... a oe | AO ae Oe. 
, Varhad (Berar) Samachar i ae as vee. 


Mara Tul. 
The Shetakari ... a ve ...| Umrawati (Amraoti)..) Monthly 
,, shuddha Varhadi... a | MEO a. ...| Weekly 
» suryakant a ois ... Elhchpur aa ae 


1. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 29th June, says:—The various 
notifications which have been published during the 

new last few weeks give one a fairly adequate idea of how 
civil work will be distributed under the new arrange- 

ment of judicial business in Berdr. Speculation is rife as to how the new arrange- 
ment will work, and amongst those who have any special interests at stake the 
anxiety is very great indeed. The feeling is general that the judicial reorganization, 
about which so much noise was made, will fail to realise even in part the hopes 
that were raised. In the first place, there is a most glarmgly absurd innovation 
introduced by the new Berdr Courts Law. The right of appeal is curtailed 
seriously—in most matters there is only one appeal allowed. Berar, which the 
Government at one time (and that not long ago) considered required special 
safeguards in the matter of appellate and revisionary powers, has in the imagina- 
tion of the framers of the law made such unprecedented progress that it requires 
less safeguards than any other part of India, nay, England itself. ‘The hardship 
and injustice which this feature of the new arrangement will cause are universally 
felt and the local administration has done what it could to obtain a mitigation 
of them. But the responsible (?) advisers of the Government of India are 
Immoveable and a flippant reply is all that is vouchsafed to prayers for justice. 
To add insult to injury is evidently one of the principles of their moral code. 
The matter, however, will not be allowed to rest here. Petitions and memorials, 
numerously signed, will be sent to the Government of India, and if necessary 
the matter will be carried further. The arrangement of courts and the distri- 
bution of courts are not what we should have liked them to be. The creation 
of Joint J udges is a good innovation. But we are surprised to see that the 
large powers of a District Court are not given to the senior officers. ‘There 
are two Special Assistant Commissioners on Rs. 1,000 each and they were 
appointed to relieve the Deputy Commissioners of Amrdoti and Akola of the 
favy and intricate cases which .come before them. We find that at Amraoti 
the work which was done by the Special Assistant Commissioner will be done 
by Mr. Edalji Bomanji. Now, is it proposed to make Mr. Edalji Special Assist- 
ant Commissioner and give him the pay of the place? If so, there would be 
‘ome justice in the arrangement. But while one draws the salary of a place 
‘reated to carry out a specific object, another is todo the work. It will be 
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Comments on the 
Berar Courts Law. 


Z 


intetesting to eriquire whether under these circumstances it will not be expedient 
to abolish these Special Assistant Commissionerships. The appellate work of 
the Akola, Amrdoti and Ellichpur districts will be done by the Civil and Sessions 
Judge. We have heard people say that Akola has been treated unjustly in the 
new scheme. Once the head-quarters of the province in matters judicial, it hag 
been shorn of its dignity. Seriously speaking, there is something in this view. 
But we shall not press it. There is nothing in this arrangement to recommen 
it except the fact that it gives sufficient work to the Civil and Sessions Judge. 
The Commissioners and the Judicial Commissioner had to make the best of a 
foolish system laid down by a foolish law. There are officers highly paid who 
required some work to keep them employed during some part of the day at least. 
Principles, order and systematic arrangement had to be left out of consideration. 
The arrangement proposed has no logic. But it is not the fault of the 
provincial authorities entirely. We still hope that the representations of the 
people will have some effect and that the present system will be modified. 


2. The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 28th June, writes :—It is 
with deep regret that we have heard of the accept- 
Acceptance by the Resident ance by the Resident of Mr. Khaparde’s resignation 

= Mr. Khaparde’ss resigna- 9. Extra Assistant Commissioner. Whatever matters 
ion considered an unwise ' 
step. of policy might have actuated Mr. Howell to accept 
Mr. Khdparde’s resignation, we think it an unwise 
step since the administration can ill-afford to lose the services of a mian of such 
sterling abilities, and though no doubt the gap in the ranks will soon be filled 
up we doubt if it will be ever filled up so ably. We had hoped that something 
might be done for Mr. Khaparde in the new judicial scheme in consideration of 
his past services, but the fates have been unpropitious. Mr. Khaparde’s abilities 
will soon place him among the first ranks of the local bar, and we wish him 


every success in his new career. 


8. The Vatdarbh (2), in its issue of the 29th June, says:—The annual 
Ser eat at Pandharpur Fair will be held on Ashadhi Kkadashi (9th 
statin ts Sallie 4 July next), and pilgrims will repair thither in about 
the G. I, P. Railway, a week. The usual complaint of these pilgrims is 
that the G. I. P. Railway Company pay very little 
attention to their comfort and convenience. They are treated by’ them no better 
than one would treat his horse or pony. The company never add sufficient carriages 
to the usual train, neither do they run any special train. Sixty and sometimes 
even more passengers are put in a carriage intended to hold only forty! Some- 
times the poor passengers are accommodated in carriages intended for vehicles 
or animals! In this condition they alight at the Bdérsi Road Station; and it 
is no wonder then that a large number of them very speedily catch the germ of 
cholera at Kurduvadi, a village near the station, or at Pandharpur if the fell 
disease be prevalent there. We may say that the railway authgrities are in 4 
measure responsible for the Speedy spread of cholera in the Pandharpur Fair. 
We believe a Pandharpur Fair special train can be run for about a fortnight 
between Ndégpur and Bombay and Bombay and Sholapur to the profit of the 
company, which will afford great convenience to the devotees. A very large 
number of pilgrims from Berar go to this fair, and it is but meet that our pro- 
vincial Government should see that steps are taken by the company for giving 
comfort to the passengers. : | 


G. M. SA’THP’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
12th July 1889. 
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REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 13th J uly 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian + gamaian ne ...| Bombay 
» Mahratta.. oh oes ees ...| Poona ... “ae vs 
» Phoenix .| Karachi ” Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 

janik Sabha . se ..| Poona... ee ...| Quarterly 
», sind Times 6 eee ces el aee Bi-weekly 
» spy of the Day ... ine “ ..| Mahim (Bombay) °**| Weekly ... 


ANGLo-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
», Din Bandhu 

» Din Mitra ve 
» Dnydn Chakshu .. 

5 Dnydnodayé _... a ae maar? bis - 
» Dnydn Prakash . ne ia oes . .| Bi- Weekly 
: ae ee ee ses gae] Weekly .., 

» dJagad-hitechchhu PPO ee a ae ae ok ae ee 
» Native Opinion ... = «+. ” el nn ...| Bi-Weekly 
» Prabhdkar ie ‘. a sad : ies os AMEE kes 
»» Subodh Patrika ... ‘a bes ae : : ..| Weekly ... 
» sudharak ae ne aa ; i Do 


» tLelagu Mitra ., cee ve a wo Do. 
» Vértébar... ee ge ss Do. 


MARATHI. 


The Arunoday’ 
A'ryavart 
Bakul\ ... 
Belgaym Saméchar 
Chandanshu — 
Chikitsak a 
Chitragupta _..... 
ect Vritt ... 

nyan Sagar... 

Gadéri “e : oe 
Ganga Lahari_... ai 
Hindu Punch eee eee 
Hitechchhu as 7 
Holkar Sarkér Gazette .. cee 
Jagadfdarsh ... on 
Jagan Mitra — 4 a “pe: 
Kalpataru... ... © vee eee SHolApur 
Karwar Samachar i ...| Karwar 
Be a ee oe ..| Poona ,,, 
Kh4ndesh Chitragupta... _... ..-| Dhuhia 
Khandesh Vaibhav ‘i ; FS has eee 
Mahér4shtra Kokil ve ‘aa —- 
Mahérfshtré Mitra ... ... «| Do... 
Maharashtra Vritt i ai “ Do, «.. 

» Nagar Sam&chér... re Ahmednagar ... 
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Names o Newspape 


Place of publication. 


et 


Numher of 


Copies issued 


MARA THI— continued. 


The N&sik Vritt ose 


9) 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


Nydy& Sindhu .. 
Pandhari Mitra& eee 
Poona Vaibhav ... ia 
Prabodh Chandrika ie 
Prabodh Ratna’ ... ane 
Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen " Mésik 
-| Poona... 
..o| Veola ... 
...| Bijapur 
...| Bombay 
..| Poona... 
,.| Ratndagi i 
..| Karw 
.| Shol4pur 
.e.| Poona ... 
..| patara ... 
.). ae 
vee] DANA... 
...| Vengurla 
...| Karad .. 
oes Kolh4pur 
...| Bombay 
wee: | sae 
| DAtATAs. 
2. eee ae 
cel BAtALA ..: 
| Bombay 


Pustak mee 
Réghava Bhushana 
Ramdas ... ose 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Mitra eee 
Saty4 Shodhak ... 

Satyi Sudha... 
Sholépur Saméchér 

Shri Shivaji 

Shubh Suchak ... 
Sudhakar 7 
Suryodaya... ove 
Vengurla Vritt ... 
Vidushak .. ove 
Vidya Vilés we ats 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar... 
Vrittadhdra ‘es eee 
Vrittamdla ia ses 
Vritiasér ... - 

Vritt Sudha 
Vyaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 


Din Mani... 
Dny4n Sudha _... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi ia 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhb4r 
Sury& Prakash 


GUJARA’T1. 


Ahmedabad Times 
Akhbare Khambéyat 
Akhbére Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A'ry’i Dharm Prak4sh ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 
Bombay Samachar 
Broach Mitra... 
Broach SamAch4r 
Buddhi Prakash ... 
Chakravak 
Chandraprak4sh .. 

Deshi Mitrx 

Dny4nodaya& nr 
Dny4n Vardhak , 
Duniyddad 

Fursad 

Gap Sap ... 

Gorakshak ne 
Gujarat Monthly J ournal: 
Gul Afsh4an ; 

Hindi Punch 
Hindusthén 

Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra’ .. 
Kaira Vartaman ,. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.,,.. 
KA4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... 

Khambat Saméchér 
Kohinur ... fre 
Madhamékh a. 
Madhur Vachan .. 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 
Nure Elam 


...| Nasik ... 

..| Ahmednagar ... 
aw oo nga ag aie 
..| Poona .. 


a Jalgaon 
| Barwi ... 


Isl4mpur 


Broach... 


-,.. Ahmedabad ... 
sock CURES sic ‘ai 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay 

| Surat 


"| Ahmedabad ... 


Wadhwan 


"| Rajkot 
...| Bombay 
..| Surat 


Do. 


.| Ahmedabad ... 


| F ortnightly 


...| Weekly , 

0s Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 

é; — bat 


| Bi- -weekly 
or bid tg — 


Names of Newspapers. 


4 Place of Publication. 


GusaARA TI—continued. 


The Nyd&yadarshak ... . sw 
Parsi Tikékér ... eve 
Praja Mata , 

Praja Mitra ove 
Rajyabhakta — «+e 
Samsher B4hadur — 

Satya Mitra 

Satyavakta 

Satyodaya bie 
Saurashtr’ Darpan pee 
Shrim4li Shubhechchhak 
Stri Bodh ... , 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
99 
99 
99 


Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay 

.| Ahmedabad 
| Surat 

.| Bombay 

-| Ahmedabad 
+ Bombay 


Do. 


...| Dohad ... 
.| Jun4gad 
-| Jdmnagar 


‘ Monthly i 


ieee 


.| Bombay 
D 


se O. 
.-| Limbdi 
.| Mahudha 


Stri Sadbodh Ratn&’ _... 
Subodh Prak4sh ... ves 
Svadesh Bandhu ... ‘ia ‘ re 
Svadesh Vatsal ... as ..| Bombay i ..| Monthly ... 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra --| Ahmedabad .. i: a 
Vidny4n Vilés_... oe ; »o| Rajkot i | DO. ses 
Vidya Mitra ei ws ‘ .».| Bombay - ot Ee 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 


The Kannada Suvarte... —.. es ..| Bombay Weekly 


Ka'NARESE, 


The Chandroday&% ses ve | Dharw4r .| Weekly 
», MHavyak Subodh ... : ‘ ..| Bombay a“ | Do. 
, Karnatak Patré... . - ..| Dharwar ee | 
» Rasik Ranjini... es os ...| Gadag - | Do. 
» satya Vritt _— ~~ we: | Do. 


Ka'NARESE AND SANSKRIT. 

The Vaidik Darpan ... + ..| Hombal .| Weekly ... 

ANGLO-SANSERIT, 

The Girvana Tarangini sa «© ooo Dharwar Fortnightly 

Hinpl. 

The Bhérati Bhrata ... ‘“ ..| Rewdh.,.. 

» Brahma Patrika ... — eee] POONA soo 
» Ratnaprakash Ratlam ... ‘ine ..| Ratlam 

| ee eer wt 2 


.| Fortnightly 
Monthly ... 
...| Weekly ... 

-| Monthly ... 


Urpv. 
The Akhbére Ratan Prakdsh Ratl4m ...| Ratlim i 
154 Charkhari Akhbar soe en. eee ...| Fortnightly 
155 Dhar State Gazette _ <a “es i. Ka ..| Weekly ... 
156 Eh-ti-shamul Akhb4r Jhowrea ... oe si a ae 
157 Kushful Akhbar... ied 


° Weekly ee 


oe ioe i oo eee 


PERSIAN. 


158 | The Iklil ..| Weekly ... 


ENGLIsH, Mara'tH1 AND HInpI. 


159 | The Pandit | Weekly ... 


Mara’tHI AnD GusaRa’TI. 
160 ; The Baroda Vatsal a o ..| Baroda 


Urpvu AND PERSIAN. 
161 | The Khayir Khéhe Islam 


|| Weekly ... 


‘i ..| Bombay Monthly... 


; a SINDI. 
Mp The M Gawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ..| Karachi + Weekly 0a 360 
eS ET Bes a ee 200 
164 | ,, Sind Sudhér oe Ce 4 i, oe. 500 
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On MS Pi of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that “egy Sa in the 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 12th July,says :—A report 

is current that Government have employed spies, 

Rumour about the employ. who go about in the garb of Sanydsis or religious 
ment of spies by Govern- mendicants to ascertain the views of the people. A 


ment for the purpose of as- leading vernacular newspaper of Bengal further asserts 
certaining the views of the 


‘+, that these spurious Sanydsis open a talk on Russia, 

mura —, i ee Dhulip Sing and several other matters, and if a sedi- 

tious remark happens to be made by a person they 

talk to they immediately report it to the head-quarters, and that Government 

have collected much valuable information in this manner. This rumour, 

observes the Samdchdr, cannot be believed at once, but being of a serious 
character ought to be publicly contradicted by Government. 


2. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 11th July, says :—The people of 
India are already deeply grateful to Government for 
Concession of the right of having conceded to them the right of discussing the 
discussing the pr at te +9 budget estimate in the Supreme Legislative Council. 
bre Sot Signe se The Pioneer now states that a new favour in the same 
| direction is about to be conferred. It is intended that 
the less important items in the provincial budgets may be submitted to discussion 
in the respective provincial Legislative Councils, and this piece of news is received 
by the public with much gratitude. However, it must not be forgotten that so 
long as the constitution of the Legislative Councils is not improved by the 
admission into them of genuine representatives of the people, the concession is 
not likely to prove advantageous. For instance, at the discussion of the budget in 
the Supreme Legislative Council in March last, several Native members of the 
Council expressed such opinions as were not only not approved of by the Natives, 
but would have been injurious to their interests had’ they been adopted. [The 
Jéme Jamshed (109) of the same date expresses grateful feelings for the proposed 
concession. | 


3. The Ahmedabad Times (86), in its issue of the 9th July, disapproves 
| | of the Government of India issuing a new 4 per cent. 
hoon — fy —_ loan of two krors of rupees, says that the increase in 
and the public debt of Injia the rate of interest offered by Government will lead 
| the public to suspect that their credit is not what it 
was before, when they borrowed money at 3 and 33 per cent., and that 
the new loan will be an addition to the already heavy burden of the public debt. 
It adils that the repayment of the borrowed capital cannot be expected, as it 
will be difficult as time passes on to pay the interest thereon, that the already 
bad condition of India will grow worse if the public debt be increased every year, 
and that Government should abstain from incurring fresh debts. 


4. The Indu Prakdsh (18),in its issue of the 8th July,says :—The work done 
by His Excellency Lord Connemara in connection with 
Praise of His Excellency theGanjamfamine willalways reflect the greatest credit 
a Connemara, Governor of on his administration. 'The commendable promptness 
the Gaiann fomnection with With which His Lordship has acted, and the spirit of 
, liberality with which he has generally treated the 
question of relief-distribution, mark a strange contrast between Lord Connemara’s 
régime and those of Sir M. E. Grant Duff in Madras and of Sir Richard Temple on 
this side of India. The principal cause of hardship is the incredulity and callous- 
hess with which officials usually regard all complaints about the wretchedness of 
the people, and which are often attended with such dire results as have found 
€xpression in Lord Napier’s minute in 1886. Lord Connemara deserves credit 
or having got over this incredulity and risen superior to official pettiness. It 
ls this incredulity which is affecting the Government of Bengal, and making it 
fal to popular cries about the distress in Diamond Harbour. Let us hope that 
td Connemara’s minute will arouse the sleeping energies of Sir Steuart Bayley 
and stimulate him to take prompt action in giving relief where it may be 
necessary, [Many other papers express similar sentiments. ] 
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5. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 7th July, says :—The 
measure for the segregation and care of lepers in India 


Remarks in connection j, 9 very good one, for which Government deserve 


with the segregation and care 


of lepers in India. credit, but there would seem to be no need to hurry it 


| | on, as if under a sense of alarm. The result of ‘the 
extensive enquiries made into the subject of leprosy by Dr. Carter, late Prin. 
cipal, Grant Medical College, Bombay, under the orders of Government, was 
we believe, that the disease was not contagious ; and during all this time, when 
the lepers have been moving about freely, no layman or professional practitioner 
has alleged that it has been in any case transmitted through contagion. We 
believe that Government, about fifteen years ago, collected statistics of lepers 
throughout the presidency, district by district, and it would be well if similar 
returns were now called for and compared with the old figures. Such comparison 
will show what progress the disease has made, and in what localities and among 
what classes and conditions of people it is most prevalent. This will serve to 
guide the measures intended for bringing it under control and check. 


6. The Duniydddd (101) of Nadiad of the 5th July hears that a few 
months back the Government servants in several 
departments in the mofussil received an order not 
to take any part in or to give any help whatever 
| to the Indian National Congress movement, that this 
order was issued by the head district authorities, and that it must have been 
issued at the suggestion of the Bombay Government. It is, remarks the paper, 
clear from this action that the Government are opposed to the Congress. The 
endeavours made by some persons in Bombay and in the mofussil to dissuade 
the Padrsis from joining the Congress are probably due to their knowledge of this 
order. The order in question will cause much regret to the public, inasmuch 
as the Congress is not in the least disloyal. Those persons on whom the safety 
of the Empire depends have pronounced their opinion in favour of the Con- 
gress movement. The Indian authorities pay no heed to them, while what a 
handful of men, who are traitors to their country, say is believed by them! 
Such an awkward policy of Government is to be regretted. 


7. The Din Mami (74), in its issue of the 9th July, suggests that 5,000 
well-wishers of the country should for the present 
The — ne ~~ subscribe Rs. 50 each and erect a national mill for 
gree Oe 8 defraying the expenditure on the Indian National 
mee ita cae nang we Congress from the profit derived from working the 
mill, instead of raising subscriptions every year to 
meet the expenditure, and that other remunerative works should also be carried 
out every year for the same purpose. The Aryans should, observes the paper, 
persevere in truth, benevolence and industry. A committee, composed of well- 
known persons, should be formed to carry out the above suggestion. No loss is 
likely to result from the working of the national mill. It will serve as a test to 
find out those who really have the welfare of their country at heart. How 
patriotic are the French, who say to the enemy that France will remain uncon- 
quered as long as Frenchmen are living! This sort of patriotism ought to rule 
in the hearts of the people of India. [Several-other papers of the week dwell 
upon the importance of the Indian National Congress, and exhort the people of 
the Bombay Presidency not to be apathetic and backward in the cause, but 10 . 
energetically and generously subscribe funds to meet the expenses of the ensulng 
meeting of the Congress in Bombay. |] 


/The Indian National Con- 
gress and the Bombay Gov- 


ernment, 


8. The Gujardti (78), in its issue of the 7th July, writes :—It has been 

* _. urged by some people that because the Hindus have 

Remarks on the opposition y of yet reformed some of their evil social institutions, 

of the Parsis to the Indian ee ee aS , h -» the 

National Congress. e Parsis should not co-operate with them 10 

Indian National Congress movement. Now we want 

our Pdrsi friends to be a little more consistent. The Congress is a political 

movement, and if they mean to hold aloof from it on the above ground, they 

should also, if they have any regard for intellectual honesty, at once dissociate 
themselves from the political association of this presidency and all polit 


7 . 


therings held in this city. How does the political activity represented by 
7 Congress differ from that of the local political movements? Have the 
social institutions of the Hindus ever interfered during the last twenty- 
five years with the Parsi community working cordially with the Hindus? 
These questions demand an impartial and complete answer. It is no use 
dwelling upon the hardships of Hindu widows again and again in dealing 
with such questions. The hardships are admitted by all reasonable people, 
and because the Hindus have not succeeded in eradicating hoary and deep- 
rooted institutions—and it would have been a miracle in the domain of 
sociology if they had—there is no reason why an enlightened Government 
should commit the very blunder of not moving with the times which the 
charge the Hindu community with, or why our Parsi friends should put them- 
selves in a position which lays them open to the charge of gross inconsistency. 
The position of Government and that of the orthodox Hindu community 
are exactly similar; both of them are unduly jealous of progressive movement. 
But if enlightened rulers do not set a better example, it is cruel and inconsistent 
to blame the people for having neglected to overthrow ancient institutions in a 
quarter of a century when institutions only thirty years old cannot be reformed 
by persons who have the power and opportunities of carrying out the much- 
needed reforms. Let not the Parsi community ignore this aspect of the question 
and be misled by the fallacious and specious reasons put forward by some of its 


members bent upon making some capital out of their interested opposition to 
the Congress. 


9.° The Gujardt Gazette (77), in its issue of the 11th July, writes :— 
Whether the resolution the Parsi community has ar- 
Separation of the Parsi rived at of keeping aloof from the Indian National Con- 
oo pad Pon ay Re gress is logical or not, is a question which admits of 
ee ™ various interpretations. That the professedly most 
forward race in modern India should look askance at 
an avowedly liberal step seems at first sight inconsistent. But the seeming 
inconsistency is reconciled when the problem is thoroughly examined. The 
Parsis are not, and never will be, a Hindu race. Thirteen hundred years have 
not been sufficient to induce into them a fusion of tastes and feelings, and the 
present time is more and more alienating them from the vast mass of India’s 
people. To them the European mode of administration is infinitely more 
congenial than the Aryan mode would be. 


10. ‘The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the 11th July, writes :—To 
some of our Parsi friends to whom protection of life 
Arguments advanced by and property is secured against foreign invasion by the 
ite Farsis in favour of the existing European and Native armies, the enforcement 
rms Act in India shown to ° 
be wrong. of the Arms Act may give no cause for regret. That 
we are free from external fears nobody doubts, but 
there are internal enemies against whom we are quite powerless owing to our 
present emasculated condition. Were it not for this, the increasing frequency of 
attacks by wild animals would not make life so uncertain in the Madras Presi- 
dency. From information to hand it appears that in 1888 1,642 human beings as 
against 1,491 in 1887 have been killed, tosay nothing of the numberof cattle 
killed, which has reached the astounding figure of 10,096. We do not propose to 
. €nter into the details of this heart-chilling destruction ; suffice it to say that the 
enforcement of the Arms Act is responsible to a very large extent in this matter. 
s not this one broad fact prove that the said Act requires summary 
abolition? We may be told that licenses are freely granted to agriculturists 
and others in whose case the possession of arms is quite indispensable, but 
ose who are acquainted with the procedure of a Collector’s office know how the 
Prospect of getting these licenses is as good as nil. Our Parsi friends need not see 
4 second mutiny in the popular demand for the abolition of the Arms Act; the 
Indian people are shrewd enough to know that the permanence of British 
Power in India alone will protect them against foreign invasion. Those in favour 
of the Act hardly appreciate the thousand and one evils to which the people are 
°xposed for want of arms. Moreover, when it is unhesitatingly admitted that 
© people are loyal, is not their deprivation of arms aslur upon their loyalty ? 
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11. The Indu Prakdsh (13), in its issue of the 8th J uly, says :—That this 
is some trouble in the air for thé judicial service we 
Remarks inconnectionwith gre fully aware. The question of excluding the Hip} 


the report about the intended ! 
win 2 ts Sones Court Judges from the Bombay Executive Coungj 


High Court Judges from the WS, We are _told, raised at the appointment of Sir 
Bombay Executive Council. Raymond West to it. Whatan injustice would haye 


been done to the public service if Sir Raymond haq 
been kept out of the Council need hardly be said. The presence of a judicia] 
member in the Council has always been a source of strength to it, and if that mem. 
ber is excluded the administration is sure to suffer. We have bitter experiencg 
of what happens when both the members of the Council are revenue men. But 
there.is one ground on which the proposal to stop the promotion of High Cour 
Judges to the Council may be supported. It is highly desirable that the 
highest judicial officers in the presidency should be independent of the executive 


Government and should not be dependent for their promotion on the good-will 


of the local Government. But to secure this end the proper course would be 
to put the Councillorship and the High Court Judgeship precisely on the same 
level in point of dignity and remuneration. There is no reason why a Councillor 
should receive higher pay than a High Court Judge. His work is, we apprehend, 
by no means heavier, and he enjoys certainly more ease and comfort. The pay 
of a Councillor should therefore, we think, be reduced to that of a High Court 
Judge. The Councillorship may be made the highest post in the executive 
service and the High Court Judgeship the highest post in the judicial service. 
If a man of judicial experience were needed in the Council, one might be taken 


‘from among the District Judges. 


12. The Pheniz (3), in its issue of the 6th July, writes :—If there is any 
truth in the report that the Secretary of State for India is about to pass an order 
that in future a Judge of the Bombay High Court will not be eligible for nomi- 
nation to the Bombay Executive Council, the only object can be to bring the 
Judges of the Bombay High Court on the same footing as the Judges of other 


- High Courts. In Bengal, Madras, and the North-West Provinces Judges of the 


local High Courtsarenot nominated to the ExecutiveCouncils. Members of Boards 
of Revenue and senior Secretaries are selected for these appointments. But in 
Bombay there is no Board of Revenue, and the system of selecting members of 
Council from the. High Court has hitherto worked extremely well. To impose 
the same restrictions in Bombay as in other presidencies would be unfair, since 
the departments of the administration are not identical in the different pres- 
dencies. Ifa Judge of the Bombay High Court is disqualified for the Council, 
who can be appointed to it? Not the Divisional Commissioners, surely. In 
the other presidencies the Board of Revenue is an intermediate step between 
the Council and the Commissionership. In Bombay the Commissionership of 
Sind alone is regarded as a step next to that of a member of Council, but not 90 
the other Commissionerships. What has the Secretary of State for India to 
say against the appointment of High Court Judges to the Executive Councils? 
We hope that Sir Raymond West’s minute on the Crawford case has nothing 


to do with it. 


13. The Mahrdatta (2), in its issue of the 7th July, writes :— What does the 
telegram about the Bombay High Court Judges and the Legislative Council, pub- 
lished in the Bombay English dailies, mean ? The telegram says that the Secretary 
of State for India is about to pass an order that no Judge of the Bombay High 
Court shall be eligible for the local Legislative Council. Whyso? At present 
no High Court Judge is appointed a member of the Legislative Council. 
So no special order was required. Some say ‘ Legislative Council’ is a mistake for 
‘Executive Council.’ If so, we think the proposed step would be prejudicial to 
the judicial capacity of the Council. The example of the late Sir Maxwell 
Melvill and of the present Judicial Member of the Council, Sir Raymond West, 
has shown that in the judicial cases, which come up for decision before the Execu- 
tive Council and which are removed from the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts of justice, it is essential that there should be in the Council a member 
who has had considerable judicial experience such as is obtained by @ seat on the 


bench of the High Court. It was the late Sir Maxwell Melvill who first intro- 
duced the practice of allowing parties in a case before the Council to argue their 
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points through pleaders or counsel. This practice is certainly of the greatest 
use to the parties concerned and is no doubt of great help in arriving at the 
truth. A Revenue Civil Servant could not discharge these duties in so satis- 
factory a manner. He lacks the necessary legal training and judicial experience, 
the patience and the tact so necessary in the trial of a judicial case. To ex- 
clude Judges of the High Court from the Executive Council would, therefore, be 
injurious to the cause of justice and to the reputation of the Council itself. 


14. The Chikitsak (26), in its issue of the 10th July, says :—The Crawford 
a id dts hake instead of ending as it was anticipated to do by 
Government. in connection OVernment and the Native public, has only resulted 
with the Mémlatdarsconcern- 1M depriving some Native officers of their magisterial 
ed in the Crawford case al- . powers, ridiculing the Natives in general as regards their 
leged to be in keeping with wyorality, and retarding their progress in the adminis- 
ee Welt Gevsaaian © tration of their country. In this case Government 
pies ' has broken the promise of indemnity, which it had 
given to certain Mamlatdars, by depriving them of their magisterial powers and ex- 
posing them to the risk of a reduction in their pay, which must necessarily follow. 
Many people are astonished at such conduct on the part of His Excellenc 
Lord Reay when regard is had to his past career as a whole. But looking to 
the past records of Government and leaving Lord Reay out of the question, there 
is no reason for surprise in the matter, because, though it is indeed censurable 
in a Government to break its word, yet the rule does not apply to a commercial 
Government like the British, which does not scruple to make alterations 
even in the Royal Proclamation of 1858. It is an established practice with it to 
first give sumptuous promises in subjugating large kingdoms and afterwards to 
break them under some pretext or other. The present conduct is in conformity 
with this practice. Moreover, one white man is equal to five thousand Natives 
in importance, and so it is necessary to sacrifice hundreds of Natives when one 
white man in a responsible post like that of a Divisional Commissioner is 
dismissed from the service. Nobody, therefore, need be astonished at what has 
taken place, but should well bear in mind the principle above mentioned. The 


action of the Government of India as regards the Maharaja of Kashmere is also 
based on the same principle. | 


15. The Gwardti (78), in its issue of the 7th July, says that nothing is 
more lamentable than that the Bombay Governmént 
a. 4 a should have broken the promise given by them to the 
od in thes Comte Brice y Mamlatdars concerned in the Crawford case by de- 

priving them of their magisterial powers, and should 
have thereby lost their respect and credit. But the Government cannot, observes 
the paper, be blamed for degrading the Mamlatddrs. They were in a fix. 
They were prepared to fulfil their promise, but the Secretary of State for India 
having brought great pressure to bear upon them in the matter they were obliged 
lo degrade the Mdmlatdars. It, however, appears that they have not shown 
sufficient opposition. How will the Native Princes and others put confidence 
in the promises of Government any longer? Will they not think that one 
Government is unable to enforce the fulfilment of the promise given by another 
Government ? Will they not think that the promises given by Government are 
mere bubbles ? Government lose everything if they once lose respect. The 
best course for His Excellency Lord Reay to preserve his prestige is either to 
have his promise fulfilled or to resign office at once. His Excellency’s Coun- 
cillors ought also to send in their resignations. If such a step be taken, the 
Public will have some confidence in the word of Lord Reay and his Govern- 
ment. The public will think twice before placing confidence in the promises 


: | representative of Her Majesty the Queen. This is a matter for deep 
gre. | 


16. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 7th July, writes :—We are sorry 

See that the Government of Bombay do not show the least inclination to 
retire from the objectionable position they have taken up on the question of the 
tdérs. They have, it seems, made up their mind to persist in the breach 


of faith which they have committed. They proceed to dispose of the Mimlatdars 
CON 3385—3 ae 
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just as if there were no guarantee at all. We learn that one or two Mémlat. 
ddrs protested against the decision of the Government and begged that their 
cases might be inquired into; but they were informed in reply that the Govern. 
ment saw no reason to change the decision already arrived at by them. Indeed 
so inexorable seem the Government that a copy of the guarantee was refused to 
a Mamlatdar who asked for it. That a guarantee was given there is no doubt. 
It must be in writing. What harm would there be then, if a copy were given to 
the Mamlatdér asking forit? Are the Government afraid of anything? If go, 
of what? We hope, not of the legal consequénces of their action. The Bombay 
correspondent of the Hindoo Patriot, speaking of this matter, pertinently asks, 
“ Can it be that Lord Keay and Sir Raymond West have not shown the courage of 


their convictions at a most critical juncture?” Indeed, as we have said before, 


this action of the Government is calculated to produce the most disastrous conse- 
quence, 2.e., the distrust of the people in the honour and word of the British rulers. 
If there should arise another scandal—which God forbid—we shall see the 
consequences of the present policy, and then the ruler of the time will rue the 
day when his predecessor in office was led to break a solemnly plighted word. 


17. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 3rd July, writes :—The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Jardine, in his lengthy and learned judgment on the complaint against 
the Mamlatdars, makes prominent reference to the case of Lord Macclesfield, the 
Lord Chancellor who was in the habit of selling Masterships in Chancery 
for large sums. The Bombay Gazette points out that the parallel has not 
been carried to its logical length. The necessary evidence against the Tord 
Chancellor could not be obtained until a promise had been given to the Masters 
of the Rolls to indemnify them and to continue them in office if they stated all that 
they knew. The corrupt Lord Chancellor was deprived of his office and fined 
£30,000, but the promise made to the Masters was kept. In the case of the 
Mamlatdars the promise was equally binding, and yet the Government have been 
compelled to violate their plighted word. In the latest Government Gazette 
several head clerks of the Mamlatdars, who have been deprived of their judicial 
powers, have been invested with those powers. It would have been more straight- 
forward, if less fair, if these M4mlatddrs had been dismissed the service. They 
have been now placed under their own subordinates, and will be consequently 


compelled either to resign or to apply for pension. One or two have already 
done so. 


18. The Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the 8th July, remarks :—How 
the Mamlatdars concerned in the Crawford case came 
to grief by trusting the promises of Government 1s a 
- Crawford case advised to well-known fact, and all the Native newspapers have 
ea suit against Government d ce . 2 faithless 
for damages resulting from one their duty by writing severely on the 1al 
breach of faith. conduct of Government towards the Mamlatdars and 
the ruin in which it has involved them for their life. 
But it is very disgraceful and much to be regretted that the Mé4mlatdars 
have not shown the spirit which they ought to have shown in the matter. Some 
of the Mdmlatddrs who have been deprived of their magisterial powers by 
Government are certainly moneyed men and they should sue Government for 
damages caused to them by the breach of faith committed by them. No- 
body ‘can foretell the result of such a suit, but it will, at any rate, decide the 
question whether there is any remedy for breach of faith by Government. It 
is much to be deplored that no one should have courage enough to file such a 
suit. It is said that one or two Mimlatddrs are going to resign their posts, and 
if there be any truth in this report the Mdmlatdars deserve commendation. 
But we have to intimate to them that if they be ready to throw away their 
appointments they should try a suit like the one above referred to, thereby 
bringing about the solution of a great question and earning the praise of the 
public for having done their best to make Government keep their word. aoe 
Indu Prakdsh (13) of the same date regrets to hear that Rdéo Sahebs Vitha 
Tikaji, Ramchandra Govind Mangrulkar, Vishnu Vdsudev Ranade, Mémlatdars 
are going to resign their posts, as in depriving them of their magisterial powers 
Government have broken faith with them, but is glad to see that there are St 
in the Native community, spirited enough to sacrifice, for the sake of self-resper 
responsible posts like Mamlatdarships. | 


The Mamlatdars concerned in 
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19. The Jagadddarsh (35), in its issue of the 7th July, says :—It was 
thought that the fire of the Crawford case had been put 

raligneh ger go ber out, but it has overtaken the witnesses therein and 
afny th 09 © burnt down the dignity of some Mdmlatdars and the 
promotion of some others. There being no one trying 

courageously to put out the fire, much anxiety is felt about its effects. Some — 
say that the flames of the fire will reach a certain Native State and will cause a 
loss to the Chief thereof of his administrative powers, and if this surmise turns 
out to be true, it will certainly be a matter for surprise. The British régime 
appears to be wonderful, like the doings of God. The goddessof Justice having 
put on @ hood in this matter, many great men are about to sink low and this is 
much to be regretted. Our suggestion to the men half-burnt in the fire is that 
they had better quietly watch the proceedings than make any movement in the © 
matter. 


90. In noticing the performance at Poona of a drama on the Crawford 
the Crawfon] Cose_entitled “The success of justice’? and composed 
A eee clin Poon bY Nardyan Bépuji Kinitkar, a pleader, the Dnydn 
— , Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 8th July, remarks 
that the very name of the drama having interested many people the theatre was 
crowded, but that the sensible and appreciative portion of the audience was sadly 
disappointed as the play was found to be neither interesting nor instructive. A 
drama like that, says the paper, ought to have boldly brought to light all the 
secrets of the case and given instruction to the audience by pointing out who 
acted on the stage of this world like mere dramatic characters, who by their 
conduct proved that the public is led by the nose just as the leader may like to lead 
it, who betrayed baseness out of selfish motives, how the feeling of envy had full 
scope given to its play, how the effects of the folly of indiscriminately mixing 
the righteous with the unrighteous were brought about, how false friends desert- 
ed in the end, how true friends stood by and did their duty, who took vengeance 
on their enemies, how race and caste feeling was evinced, how false stories were 
concocted with a view to put down the enemy, how selfish men were paid in 
their own coin, how cowardly people trembled and swerved from the right 
path, how human depravity was shown in the desire of tormenting the distressed, 
how common-sense differs from book-learning, how goodness of heart is one thing 
and real statesmanship another, and similar other things. The paper does not take 
the responsibility of saying whether all these points were brought out in the 
Crawford case, but says that if they were, they ought to have been touched upon 
in the drama in question, though it is difficult and dangerous to do so, 
requiring as it does boldness and self-sacrifice on the part of the writer. 


21. The Indu Prakdsh (18) of the 8th July asks what work the Mémlatdars 
who have been deprived of their magisterial and 
. PY dguarcnacy recommended ivi] powers should do for the large salaries paid to 
entrust low-paid Head he Cee Oe 
Karkuns with the work of them, thinks that it is giving a sort of encouragement 
disposing of possession cases t0 bribery to entrust low-paid Head Karkuns with 
in the tdlukas the Mamlat- functions for which Mdémlatdars are so highly paid, 
woud ges ag 4 ear - and suggests that instead of the arrangement which 
powers, oe Mens Bester Government have at present made, they should order 
the Mamlatddr of one taluka to dispose of possession | 
cases in two tdlukas, as it is a very important part of the Mdamlatddr’s work, 
and leave the magisterial and revenue work to be done by the Head Karkuns, — 


m order that there may be no disturbance in the present course of the dispensa- 
tion of justice. 


22. With reference to a London telegram published in the Bombay Gazette 
of the 11th July giving the substance 9f Mr. Omman- 

7 remarks made about ney’s Note on the Crawford case in which the whole 
: os bona by — - Parsi community is declared to have actively sympathi- 
Crawford case criticized “’* ged with Mr. Crawford, and in which it is asserted that 
| the Parsis have no claim to superior morality, the Bom- 

bay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 12th idem, says :—The Pérsis ought not to be 
ray ho pronouncing an opinion on the subject until they see the whole text of 


mMmanney’s note and are certain as to what is actually said about them. 
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Again, those who are mentioned in that document by name should be first allowed 
to say what they may have to say in their defence, and then the time will he 
mature for criticisms of the note by the public. The opinion expressed by Mr. 
Ommanney on the entire Parsi community and about its morality deserves to be 
laughed at. Many well-known impartial savanis, gentlemen and Government 
officers, have already recorded their opinion of the Parsis, and side by side with 
this record the opinion of Mr. Ommanney will meet with the fate it deserves, 

connection with the Crawford case Mr. Ommanney may have had to deal with 
Parsis, whose number could not be over afew dozens, and eannot have therefore 
sufficient evidence to enable him to condemn the entire community. We haveal} 


‘along been writing against Mr. Crawford and in support of the proceedings taken 


by Government in the case. 


23. In writing on the same subject, the Jdéme Jamshed (109), in its issue 
of the same date, says :—Mr. Ommanney simply asserts that much dirty work 
was done by Mr. Merwanji Pleader, but does not specify the nature of that work 
and hence the assertion does not carry weight. Mr. Ommanney’s allegation 
that the whole Parsi community actively sympathized with Mr. Crawford js an 
unfounded assertion, and it is to be regretted that the Bombay Government 
should have allowed to go unnoticed and to be published a statement that did 
injustice to the entire community. We challenge Mr. Ommanney to prove his 
assertion. Mr. Crawford was not popular among the Parsis, but was so among 
the Bréhmans. Sir Jamsetji and some other Parsi gentlemen stood bail for Mr. 
Crawford, and there was nothing wrong in rendering such assistance to a high 
Government official. If the Parsis did sympathize with Mr. Crawford at the 
commencement of his case, it was for two reasons, namely, first, their desire not 
to allow, if possible, a high British officer to be degraded in the eyes of the public, 
and, secondly, their disapproval of the erroneous steps taken by Government in his 
ease. The Padrsis admit the propriety of Mr. Crawford having been dismissed 
from the service and praise His Excellency Lord Reay for his impartiality. Mr. 
Ommanney has questioned the morality of the Parsis. It is, however, the opinion 
of a single person and it deserves no serious notice. But will he answer the ques- 
tion whether it was not his duty to bring the self-incriminated Mdémlatdars before 
a magistrate and get them duly punished for the crime perpetrated by them ? The 
majority of the Bombay public, which includes the Parsis, condemns the con- 
tinuance in the service of the self-incriminated Mamlatdars, not through sympathy 
for Mr. Crawford, but for the good name and dignity of the Government service. 


24. In returning to the subject the same newspaper, in its issue of the 
18th July, says :—Since the publication of the insult, knowingly or otherwise, 
given by Mr. Ommanney, in every Parsi social circle the question is asked, what 
steps should be taken by the loyal Parsis in regard to this stab in the dark? It 
is evidently unjust that an officer like Mr. Ommanney, who has little or no ex- 
perience of the Parsis, should venture to question the moral character of the 
whole Parsi community in an official document, and that the Bombay Govern- 
ment should send the document to England for publication ‘without giving the 
Parsis an opportunity of saying what they may have to say on the subject. 
The Parsi community requests the Bombay Government to publish this docu- 
ment at once. It is the duty of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy that he should at once 
address His ExcellencyLord Reay on the subject in the name of the community. 
A public meeting of the community should also be convened for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the attack made on its character and for praying Lord Reay 
call upon Mr. Ommanney to withdraw the accusation, admitting his mistake and 
communicating to the community his regret for having committed it ; or for sub- 
mitting a protest to Parliament. Lord Reay’s conduct in this matter is quite 
inexplicable. His Excellency should have torn to pieces the document contail- 
ing this unprovoked attack on the Parsis, severely censuring its writer. In- 
stead of doing this His Excellency sent the paper to England to be published 
and cast a blot on his fair administration. Perhaps the document was sent 
through oversight, and, if so, that fact should be admitted. It is likely that the 
Parsis will get justice at Lord Reay’s hands if an appealis made to His Excel- 
lency. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (88), in its issue of the 13th July, expresses mosh 
of the sentiments recorded above from the Jdme Jamshed. | | 


. 


95. The Pandit (159), in its issue of the 5th July, says:—Ifa Native 
soldier enlists one hundred recruits, he is at once 

Sobhedér §§ Jayachandra made a Subhedar by giving him a direct commission. 
Thakor, of the 44th Pe oa Subhedér Jayachandra Thdkor, of the 44th Gurkha, 
Reena r of British India, @0listed one thousand Gurkhds, and has done good war 
the service. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the Order of 


British India will be conferred on him. | 


296. The Rdst Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 7th July, disapproves of the 
rumoured proposal to reduce the salary of the Native 
The vacancy in the Bombay Judges of the High Court, points out the necessity for 
High Court J rk. a om observing no distinction between European and Native 
: oie ii = Court High Court Judges as regards their salaries, and 
fee. remarks that if the salaries of the Judges are to be 
reduced, the same reduction should be made in the 
remuneration of European and Native Judges, and that the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee to give two-thirds of the salary of European Judges to 
their Native colleagues on the bench and the rumoured resolution of Government 
to act upon it are objectionable. The Government wish, observes the paper, to 
give Bs. 2,500 per mensem to the successor to the late Honourable Mr. Justice 
Nandbhai Haridds. It is rumoured that owing to this reduction in salary com- 
petent Natives hesitate to accept the appointment and that Mr. Badrudin Tyebji 
has declined the offer of the post. If this rumour be true, there is nothing 
surprising in it. If worthy men like Mr. Badrudin and the Honourable Mr. Phi- 
rozshth M. Mehta were to decline the offer of the vacant Judgeship on account 
of this difference in salary, the public would be the sole loser. [A few other 
papers also disapprove of Government reducing the salary of Native High Court 
Judges and thereby observing a distinction between Europeans and Natives, and 
hope that suth a course will not be taken during the régime of such a good 
Governor as His Excellency Lord Reay, | 


27. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 6th July, writes :—Having 

: already shown several strong reasons against the abo- 
pen ee) aor de lition of the Subordinate Judgeship of Mirpur Batoro 
ship of Mirpur Batoro in Sind, WE hope that Government will give them their careful 
attention. Formerly, when there was a Subordinate 

Judge at Jacobabad, it was always said that the amount of work to be done there 
was not enough to keep him fully engaged. Consequently, the court was removed 
to Rohri. But the people of Jacobabad having now again urged for the re- 
employment of a Subordinate Judge, it has been proposed that in order to 
meet their want the Mirpur Batoro Subordinate Judgeship shoulf be abolished. 
If this proposal be sanctioned, the people of Mirpur Batoro will be subjected to 
considerable hardship and are sure to complain unceasingly. The Judicial 
Commissioner suggests that the services of the Clerk of the Court at Mirpur 
Batoro should be retained and that he should receive all plaints and applications 
and forward them to the Judge of Kotri. This arrangement involves the risk of 
papers miscarrying. Besides, the parties to suits, when presenting their plaints 
or applications, are generally required to explain personally their reasons on 
which they are filed and that necessitates their presence before a Court. If the 
appointment of the Mirpur Batoro Subordinate Judge is abolished, no pleader 
will remain there, and the parties requiring the services of a pleader will be 
obliged to go to Kotri or some other place. This will subject them to consider- 


able inconvenience. We hope that Government will take all these things into - 
Consideration. 


28. “A Spectator? writes to the Duniydddd (101) of Nadiad, in its issue 

ar wera _ of the 5th July, to complain of no spectators being 

With the Ronee ycommection allowed in the Court of the Bench of Magistrates in 
with the Bench of Magistrates Toy ° 

in Nadiad, Cee that town, and asks why the prohibition is made when 

. spectators are allowed to witness the proceedings in 

the Sessions J udge’s Court, the High Court and other law-courts. 
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29. In an article headed “ A tyrannical prohibition on toddy,” the Rijs 
oe _  Goftdér (83), in its issue of the 7th July, complaing 
_ Complaint in connection of the Government resolution dated 12th June last 
with the resolution recently rr ' : ’ 
issued by the Bombay Gov- Prohibiting the removal without a permit of more than 
ernment prohibiting the one gallon of toddy from one tdéluka to another in the 
removal without a permit of Thana District instead of four gallons as hitherto, Says 
more than one gallon of toddy that great hardship will be caused by this fresh severit 
om one taluka to another in a ee y 
the Théna District. of the A’bkari Department upon the poor consumers 
of toddy, that toddy-shops are not numerous in the 
districts, and that poor toddy-drinkers are unable to go and drink it at any place 
and at any time they like. As stated by its correspondent, the poor villagers liye 
far away in the interior, while toddy is largely produced in places near the sea, 
so that they have to walk from two to twenty or thirty miles to buy toddy. [It 
is, continues the Rdst, improbable that they will now go all this distance to 
purchase one gallon of toddy only. Of course, they can issue a permit for the 
removal of more than one gallon, but the inconvenience and trouble of getting 
one cannot be well conceived by one sitting in Bombay. The villagers will 
have to find out a person to make an application in writing to the proper 
authorities for the purpose, to affix a court-fee stamp toit, to take it to the 
distant ¢hdna, and after getting the necessary permit after some delay to walk 
some distance again to get two, three or four gallons of toddy. In short, this 
new severity. is like a prohibition to the people against the use of toddy. Its 
results will be that the villagers will give up drinking toddy and take to liquor, 
that they will be compelled to resort to illicit distillation of liquor as they 
cannot afford to buy dear liquor and will thereby ruin themselves, that the drawers 
and sellers of toddy and the owners of toddy-trees will suffer loss in their 
business, and that the only person who will be benefited will be the liquor- 
farmer. [The Broach Mitrd (98), in its issue of the 10th July, also writes 
against the prohibition in question, and says that the hidden object of the 
tyrannical officers of the A’bkari Department is to prevent people from drinking 
toddy and to thereby increase the consumption of liquor, and that such a tyran- 
nical abkéri policy, which ruins the poor, meek and illiterate people, cannot but 
be disapproved. | 


80. The Suryodayd (64), in its issue of the 8th July, says that the Thakurs 

in the Karjat Taluka have not received any reply from 

Condition of the Thakursand the Government of Bombay to their telegram or to the 
Katkaris in the Karjat Tdluka petition presented by them to His Excellency the Gov- 


and a request to the Bombay 


Government. ernor by a deputation, stating their grievances about 


the oppression practised upon them by the Forest De- 
partment, and.observes :—The order issued by the Collector on their petition, dated 
19th March 1889, states that they are allowed the use of the land which they have 
been cultivating formany years past, that it is sufficient for their maintenance, and 
that nothing more can be done for them. Inspite of this order, the land, which 
the Collector says is given to them, has not been assigned to. them in the revision 
settlement recently made. The fact of the gift of the land remains only on the 
records. Varkas land becomes useless for cultivation and must be left fallow 
for a few years after it has been successively cultivated for two years, and new 
land is required by the cultivators. The Thdkurs have, therefore, taken up new 
pieces of land, but the Forest Department has deprived them of these lands by 
driving them away, destroying their plantations and sowing seeds of trees 10 = 
stead, and have brought them into trouble for encroaching upon reserved fores 
land. We do not know what to say of this policy of Government, and whee? 
it will be conducive to their benefit. It is said that the head of the Gove 
is just, but it is the misfortune of the rayats that too much thirst for fores 
should lead him to do injustice. Out of the total number of 18,97 Q Thakurs, 
Katkaris and herdsmen in the Karjat Taluka, about 250 are in difficulty at pre 
sent. We request Government not to imprison any more of them, but to liber : 
those who have been imprisoned and to send them about their work, panuns 
out to them the lands allotted to them instead of publishing notifications’ 
the Government Gazette which the people are too ignorant to understand. 
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' $1. The Varidhar (20), in its issue of the 7th July, says :—What is the — 

Alleged kicking of peons by punishment for kicking peons or other inferior ser- 
an officer in the Accountant ants if a member of the heaven-born service takes it 
General’s Department, Secre- into his head to doso? Of late, it has become a habit 
tariat, Bombay, for not salam- with an officer who has come to this city to kick this 
ing him. _ Innocent class of servants unreservedly, simply because 
they do not salam him in a particular way. His Excellency ‘Lord Reay has 
taught both the covenanted and uncovenanted officers how to behave towards 
the people of the land, and it is strange that this matter has not yet come to 
His Lordship’s notice. In the next edition of the Civil Service Regulations, 
we hope some provision will be made on this head. 


$2. Mr. V.R. Natu, B.A., LU.B., a pleader in the District Court at 
_ Belgaum, writes to the Dhdrwdr Vritt (28) of the 11th 
A complaint against the July to say that at the Darbar recently held at Bel- 
Collector of Belgaum im oaum by Mr. Muir, the Collector, for conferring th 
connection willsome alleged 9°. MA ap hy per 5 tne 
‘regularities at the Darbar title of Rao Bahadur on Mr. Huchrdéo Achyut Harihar, 
recently held by him at Bel- a@ local pleader and a municipal commissioner, the 
gaum. leading pleaders in Belgaum, including the Government 
prosecutor, were not assigned places befitting their 
position, that the Collector committed a mistake in reading in his speech on the 
occasion a private letter to him from Mr. Jervoise, a former Collector, in which 
Mr. Huchréo was praised at the expense of other commissioners and in thereby 
fomenting the ill-feeling existing among the commissioners,and that he hurt the 
feelings of the Native gentlemen present in leaving the hall abruptly after a 
garland was placed round his neck and flowers and bowquets were given to other 
European officers who were present on the occasion. He adds that Sarddrs and 
Jamedirs like Shrimant Rdéo Saheb Vaddikar, Shrimant Jdmotkar, Shrimant 
Shirsingikar and Shrimant Baba Sdheb Akbarnis, and gentlemen like Rédo 
. Bah4dur Bhdnap, First Class Subordinate Judge and chief judicial officer in the 
district, had attended the Darbar at the invitation of the Collector and had not 
gone there to petition him in any private matter, and that therefore he ought 
to have waited until they had received pdn supdrt distributed on the occasion. 
He further suggests that it is advisable that the Collector, as a gentleman, should 
admit his mistake. 


33. In an article headed ‘“ A well deserved honour,” the Gujardté (78), 

in its issue of the 7th July, says :—We are glad to 

Appointment of Réo Bahé- Jearn that Rao Bahd4dur Bhimbhai Kirpdram has been 
“4 —e —— “ appointed sub. pro-tem. Director of Land Records and 
lend’ Records ak kad Agriculture, Bombay. Many clever Civilians have 
ture, Bombay, approved. hitherto acted as Director of Agriculture, Bombay, 
during the absence of Mr. Ozanne, butthis time His Ex- 

cellency Lord Reay has, appreciating the work of the Rdo Bahadur, nominated 
him to the post and has thereby taken a very good and praiseworthy step as 
regards the Natives. Mr. Bhimbhdi is an old and clever officer of about 25 
years’ standing. His great help to Government in the Crawford Commission 
is well-known. It is also well-known that if he had not moved in the matter 
Mr. Crawford would never have been exposed. It is evident that Government 
have appreciated this help and given him the present appointment. We hope 
that Government will allow him to continue in his new post till the return 
of Mr. Ozanne from Baroda. [The Gujardt Darpan (76), in its issue of the 
Nth July, expresses the same sentiments, and adds that the public is pleased 
to find Government appreciating the merits of their officers and that Mr. 
Bhimbhai will be confirmed in the new appointment, as Mr. Elliot, Survey 


om Rettlement Commissioner, Baroda, is not going to return, as stated in some 
quarters, | 


34. The Jdéme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 10th July, says :—Mr. 

| Bhimbhdi Kirpdrém has been appointed sub. pro-tem. 

bn peintment of Mr. Bhim- Director of Land Records and Agriculture, but he does 
tem, Sone % sub. pro- not seem to possess the requisite knowledge of agri- 
Cords and Simoni Roo culture, in the interests of which the appointment of 
Proved. Director was originally created. Mr. Bhimbhai may 
have rendered valuable pervice to Government and 
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should have been rewarded in some other way, if he was thought deseryip 
of it. Mr.’ Ozanne has rendered approved service as Director of Agriculture 
but much remains to be done for the advancement of agriculture in the Bombay 
Presidency, and a European or a Native gentleman educated at the Royal Agri. 
cultural College at Cerencester should have been appointed in his place. 


35. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 7th July, says :—Some 
modification of the present arrangement for holding the 
Moscstr ys phe ages Mg Coroner’s inquests is now urgently necessary, and it 
bay iescaaead. is to be hoped that Mr. DeVitre and others, who worked 
to put in the late successful protest before Govern. 
ment against the abolition of that office, will continue to work to bring out the 
requisite change. Instead of one, there should be at least three independent 
Coroners for the city, one for the Fort and Colaba wards, one for the Native 
town proper, and one for Byculla and the rest of the northern districts. The 
work in the first and third divisions together will probably be equal to that in 
the second, and so the re-arrangement might be effected without much additiona]} 
cost. But what extra charge may be found to be necessary ought not to be 
grudged to prevent the present delays with their attendant inconvenience to the 
family and friends of the deceased. A prompt enquiry, too, is desirable even 
for its own sake as being best calculated to bring out the true facts. 


36. The Nydyadarshak (122), in its issue of the 8th July, says that it has 
never written such a letter as the one published by 
The Réjyabhakt and the the Rdjyabhakt (126) newspaper requesting His High- 
Praja Mat newspapers ex- ness the Thdkor of Morvi to give it Rs. 500 (vide para- 
posed by another newspaper, h 98 13. of the BR t Nat; 
the Nyayadarshak. Srapt » page tv, or the fveport on ative Papers 
published in the Bombay Presidency, No. 26 of 1889), 
that the accusation to that effect is the work of some intriguer and that it. 
will not take legal proceedings against the Rdjyabhakt, which is given to 
publishing lies, asit will be unable to recover its costs from it owing to its 
inability to pay them. The Nydyadarshak wants the editor of the Rdjyabhakt 
to declare whether he did not ashort time back entreat respectable men to 
give their opimions on and to subscribe to his book, whether he did not 
write letters to Baroda, whether he did not go to Pdlanpur to collect money, 
whether the Indian Law Reports have not been bought from him in order 
to prevent him from writing against the Bhavnagar Darbdr, and whether 
he did not go to Jundgad to entreat Mr. Haridés Vihdridas, the Divan, to buy 
his Indian Law Reports. The Nydyadarshak also takes the editor of the Praja 
Mat (124) newspaper to task for its unfavourable tone towards it in the matter 
of this controversy with the Rdjyabhakt, and says that the editor of the Praja 
Mat has been dismissed from the Government service, that he has ruined him- 
self by libelling Mr. Parshottamrdi Vakil, and that with all this he does not 
appear to have yet given up his scheming conduct. 


37. The Indu Prakdsk (18), in its issue of the 8th July, says :—We have 

had quite a flood of letters relating to the incon- 

Inconvenience of the venience of the Ambavni ferry. If the report 

ry tanthag ferry in taluka Which our correspondents give of the state of things 
4lsette in the Thana ve 

District. there be true, the sufferers have legitimate cause 

to complain, and we trust that Government will 

remove the cause by timely action. It is not so much a question of cost as of 

little administrative activity. Surely the district officers can easily remove 

the grievance by the exercise of a little sympathetic energy and skilful manage- 


ment. 


f 


Part II.— Legislation. 


38. The Jame Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 8th July, says :—The 
ss Native silk merchants of Bombay are about to submit 

Pa ney i oe a representation to the Government of India in connet- 
Marks’ Act, eae tion with the Merchandize Marks’ Act. An extensive 
trade in China silks to the amount of about fifty lékhs 
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of rupees is annually carried on between that country and Bombay. The 
Merchandize Marks’ Act, that comes into operation from the 1st proximo, requires 
that the length of a piece should be marked upon it, but the conservative Chinese 
are not likely to adopt the new rule. There are also other difficulties in the way 
of the law being complied with, and the silk merchants being afraid of meeting 
with hard difficulties have prohibited further shipments of silks until some 
arrangement on the subject is arrived at. [The Akhbdére Soddgar (88), in its 
issue of the 9th July, expresses similar sentiments. | 


39. In commenting upon the Leper Bill, the Indian Spectator (1), in its 
‘ oe ee issue of the 7th July, remarks that the word ‘leper’ 
” aaa Pp should be so defined as to exclude from the operation 
| of the Act all persons suffering from what is called 
‘white leprosy’ and that leper asylums should be exclusively maintained out 
of imperial funds without any burden being thrown upon the municipalities 
on this account, as these bodies in India are generally poor and hardly able to 
defray the expenses of their sanitary and educational institutions, and as leprosy 
is a disease, the victims of which are to be segregated and looked after, not so 
much out of pity to them as for the protection, against the inroads of the 
disease, of the people in general, not only of India but even of Great Britain. 
[In writing on the same subject the Sudhdrak (18) of the 8th July also 
recommends the maintenance of the leper retreats out of imperial funds, 
and is of opinion that in order that persons not really suffering from leprosy 
may not be forcibly taken to the leper retreats according to the discretion of 
the medical practitioner consulted by the Magistrate, it is desirable that the Leper 
Act should enumerate all the symptoms of contagious leprosy. It further adds 
that the leper retreats should not be located at places of pilgrimage, such as 
Benares, Nasik, Rameshwar, &c., as recommended by some people, because 
visited as such places are by thousands of people, it is necessary to keep the 
atmosphere thereof uncontaminated. | ) 


Part JI].—Hducation. 


40. The Phenix (38), in its issue of the- 6th July, writes :—The Honour- 
able Mr. P. M. Mehta’s election as Dean in Arts of 
Approval of the election of the Bombay University in the roomof the late Rao 
Moh able Mr. P.M. Séheb V. N. Mandlik was almost a foregone affair. We 
Bombay Gulvenity. re heartily congratulate Mr. Mehta, and we do so the more 
sincerely, because such an honour in our estimation 1s 
to be more prized than the letters which one may pick up from the periodical 
alphabetical showers from Simla and Calcutta. It is the reward of an institution . 
in which the first prizes of youth are won, and which retains an aifectionate hold 
onthe memory. ‘Then in the election there is some exercise of the faculty of 
selection, and that is more than what is done in the distribution of more exalted. 
favours. [The Kaiser-i-Hind (112), in its issue of the 7th July, also congra- 
tulates the Honourable Mr. P. M. Mehta as being the first Parsi Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts of the local University. } : 


41. The Satyd Shodhak (58), in its issue of the 7th July, states that 
Disapproval of the date the Public Service Certificate Examinations, which 
fxed for holding Public are usually held at Ratnagiri in the month of October, 
Service Certificate Examina- are this year to be held in September, describes the 
nar dl Ratnagiri in 1889 jnconvenience which this alteration in the time is 
therewitht  '™ Connection likely to cause to young candidates coming from distant 
| places on account of the coasting steamers not running 

at all or being irregular in their trips in this month, and requests the authorities 
“oncerned to hold the examinations in October, as it is just the same to them 


whether they are held in September or October. 
Part IV.—Uunicipalities, 


42. The Rast Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 7th July, writes :—There 
isa good deal of jerry building in Bombay, and the 
dangerously fragile condition of many dwellings for 
the poor is brought to the public notice every monsoon, 

~ when a house, sometimes only a few months old, falls 


Remarks On the condition 


Ouseg f, : 
shay. or the poor in 
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and kills a few of the unfortunate people living in it. A jury is, of course, 95 
together, which, after being duly led by the Coroner through the established 
procedure, pronounces its verdict “ that the deaths were caused by the falling of 
the house.”’ There is nothivg strikingly new or original in this authoritative 
pronouncement. The “fatal accident,’ which occupies a few lines in the loca] 
columns of the newspapers, is forgotten almost as soon as the bare statement of 
the facts is published, and the busy old world jogs on as before, as if nothing worth 
mors than a passing notice had happened. Whocares? The persons killed were 
only poor labourers or mill-hands ; and surely they had no business to be poor and 
lowly. Wedo not know whether it does not fall within the cognizance of the 
Coroner to enquire whether such an accident was due to the culpable negligence 
of any one, whether the owner of the house had taken all reasonable precautions 
to render the house safe as a human dwelling, and whether the buildin 
inspectors had done all they could to ascertain the true condition of the structure. 
The other day a house along Ripon Road tumbled down, killing some of its 
inmates and injuring others. There was the inevitable verdict. But the public 
is not informed whether there was anybody to blame, and, if so, who. 


43. The Kavtser-t-Hid (112), in its issue of the 7th July, writes :—The 

.. ,.,. Yumour regarding the threatened suspension of the 

Fa: Bombay rset | Surat Municipality by the Bombay Government has not 

proved true. The municipality has, however, been again 

censured and warned that in case it does not speedily carry out the suggestions 

made by Drs. Hewlett and Kolah as regards the sanitation of the town, Govern- 

ment will be obliged to interfere ; in other words, it willhave to be suspended. 

The Surat Municipality must be regarded as being fortunate that it has been 

warned more than once, for, in the régime of a harsh ruler, it would have ere 

long been suspended. But there is a limit to the patience of a noble Governor 

like His Excellency Lord Keay even, and it is now in the hands of the munici- 
pality itself whether it should live or die. 


44, A correspondent, writing to the Sind Sudhdr (164) in its issue of the 
6th July, says :—The object of Government in intro- 
Extension of the privilege ducing ‘the local self-zovernment scheme and in with- 
hewn oo ptery drawing their hand from municipal and local funds 
considered a source of annoy- business was to give the people more power in the 
ance to the people. management of their own affairs. The only mistake 
made was that the scheme was applied generally, 
irrespective of the consideration whether the whole of the country was so far 
advanced as to be allowed that privilege or not. In our opinion, the province 
of Sind, and more especially the district of Shikarpur, is still very backward in 
civilization. The introduction of the local self-government scheme into this 
district, instead of promoting the convenience of the people, as at first expected, 
has become a source of annoyance to them. As Government have withdrawn 
their interference from municipal and local board affairs, undue partiality 1s 
shown. Municipal and local board employés having relatives on those boards 
behave carelessly. They seem to think that because they have interest in the board 
they need not be afraid of any one, and that it is immaterial to them whether 
the public treasury and the people suffer and whether the convenience of the 
people is secured or not. Persons suffering at their hands dare not complain 
lest they should be subjected to worse treatment. From this it is quite apparent 
that the local self-government scheme, instead of conducing to the welfare of the 
people, as originally intended, has become a source of annoyance to them. We 
hope that the several presidents will try to remedy this unsatisfactory state 
of things. 


4.5. A correspondent, writing to the Poona Vaibhav (49) in its issue of the 
7th July, says:—On account of an increase of Ks. 0 
A complaint about the made by the Medical Department in the salary of the 
— a ee medical officer in charge of the dispensary at Maha 
the Mahéd Municipality. the Collector asked the local municipality to pay him 
that amount. The municipality, in reply, 
the Collector that that amount was not included in the budget and that © 


municipality was not in a position to pay such a high salary to the doctor. 
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reply displeased the Collector, and he wrote to the municipality to say that 
the dispensary would be closed. The municipality then requested him to 
secure for it the services of a medical practitioner on a small salary, but he 
refused to do so, got the increased salary paid to the doctor by issuing a warrant 
under Section 40 of the Municipal Act, and warned the municipality that if 
such a thing were repeated the municipality would be suspended under Section 
43 of the said Act. Writing on this correspondence, the paper remarks :—We 
are sorry for the unjust conduct of the Collector of Kolaéba towards the Mahad 
Municipality. The right of local self-government has been given to us by 
Government and it is therefore their duty to assist us in its proper exercise. 
But if Government officers forget themselves and behave unjustly towards 
municipalities, the people are helpless. If instead of depriving us of the right 
of self-government by declaring us unfit even to keep our streets clean Govern- 
ment were to deprive us of it by a legislative enactment, we should not be so 
sorry. [The Rasik Ranjint (145), in its issue of the 11th July, makes remarks 
similar to those of the Poona Vaibhav. | 


Part V.—Native States. 


46. The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the 11th July, writes :—Sir 


Lepel Griffin’s recent performance before the Royal 
Remarks on Sir Lepel Colonial Institute on the position which Native States 
es i ie ae occupy in the economy of the British Indian Government 
relations with the British 18 Characterised by an amount of outspoken vain-glory 
Government. verging upon contempt for everything Native. How 
his utterances will be regarded in the Native States it 

is not a very difficult matter to conjecture; however, there is a substratum of 


truth which even the Native States will do well to ponder over. His cyclical 
sympathy with and antipathy to the Native States is quite phenomenal. In 
placing the present Maharaja of Gwalior on the gddz he praised the Marathas to 
the skies, thereby showing that of the whole lot of the Native States none were 
their equals or their betters. Now itis the Rajputs’ and Sikhs’ turn to enjoy 
the sunshine of his smiles at the expense of the Marathds, so that Sir Lepel’s 
measure of individual loyalty or disloyalty is as vague as himself. If the 
Mardthds and the Mahomedans are not loyal, who was it that upheld British power 
in the Deccan and Central India? But it is no use arguing on these lines with a 
person who sees no good in Native administrations. But granted that Native 
administrations are not gifted with his peculiar tact for administration, why or 
how did he fail to raise to his standard of administrative efficiency those States 
over which he was appointed to preside? How does Sir Lepel account for the 
mess he made at Bhopal and Rewah? ‘There are other points; particularly his 
proposal for opening up Kashmere for British colonization is so ill-conceived 
that British statesmen, who have lived to see what their policy in America has 
resulted in, will never condescend to adopt a measure which, in making America 
independent, proved so suicidal to British interests. 


47. In noticing the same subject, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue 
of the 9th July, says:—The picture drawn by Sir Lepel Griffin of the Native 
Princes is very gloomy, without giving particular instances in support of his 
assertions. Nobody is to be found in India who either asserts or believes that the 
condition of the Native princes or their subjects is so bad as Sir Lepel has tried 
'o make it out, the fact being quite the contrary to his assertions. There are a 
ew shortcomings in the administrations of Native States, but they are not so 
“rious as Sir Lepel asserts, and his description of the princes is an unfounded. 
Contradiction of the success attending the efforts of the British Indian officers to 
improve them and their States. The subjects of Native States sometimes 
Complain about their wants and necessities not being attended to by their rulers, 
but ‘similar grievances are set forth by the British Indian subjects also, and both 
oa them look to a near future for redress. [The Akhbdére Soddgar (88), in 


gue of the 9th July, contradicts most of the important assertions made by 
ov Aepel Griffin. ] 7 
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48. The Gujardt Gazette (77), in its issue of the 11th July, writes 
| Kashmere is on the eve of sharing the fate of many 
ss gene pst = fix Sige a so-called independent Native State in India. The 
M ahéréja 7 tah mighty British Lion has stretched its enormous paw 

ae to the northernmost outskirts of the vast continen} 
of India, and one of the most delightful countries in the whole world, the 
Garden of India, on the perfection of the physical and human beauties of which 
the Eastern poet has fondly lavished his rarest metaphors, 1s about to be absorbed 
into the Indian Empire. And the reason openly alleged for this new annexa- 
tion affords another instance of the mastery of practical humour which Britain 
has recently attained. It has been officially reported that the Maharaja of 
Kashmere having suddenly become disgusted with the harrowing anxieties and 
responsibilities of government, and being moreover prompted by a longing for 
meditations upon Eternity and by an overwhelming consciousness of the 
transiency of mundane affairs, has voluntarily abdicated his throne, and, perfect- 
ly aware, doubtless, that it was the best of all possible courses, has earnest] 
requested his honoured friend, the Government of India, to undertake the 
onerous and thankless duties to which he has himself felt so unequal. And 
Great Britain, with the magnanimity which has characterised it whenever dis- 
interested philanthropy is in question, has magnanimously agreed to accept the 
burden. And as unfortunately earthly dross cannot be entirely eliminated from 
royal devotions, the godly Mahdrdja is to receive a handsome pension. But 
malice, which ever treads on the footsteps of virtue, has not failed to cast bitter 
aspersions on the generous transaction. It has been insinuated, and the insinua- 
tions are actually supported by honourable members of the all-powerful British 
Parliament itself, that the Government of India has been simply actuated by a 
craze for annexation in the affair, that the Mahar4ja no more voluntarily 
abdicated the throne than a criminal would have himself voluntarily trans- 
ported, that lame charges of treasonable correspondence with Russia were the 
original pretext, and that the Mahdrdaja has been subjected to various indignities. 
But the Secretary of State for India nearly put down by his reply the rash honour- 
able gentleman who had dared to propound such an unofficial question. [Several 
other papers have kept up the row against the Government of India in connec- 
tion with the Kashmere affairs. The Mahdrdshird Mitra (48), in its issue of the 
11th July, thinks that Government have acted very unwisely in listening to the 
proposals of the Resident in Kashmere and in appointing an administra- 
tive Council in that State without patiently hearing what the Maharaja has to 
say and at a time when an invading enemy is knocking at the very door of 
India. The Sholdpur Saméchdér (60), in its issue of the 9th July, reminds 
Government of the dire effects of the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie and 
of the utter annihilation of the British Indian Empire which the Indian mutiny 
of 1857 would have brought about but for the friendly and loyal attitude of 
big Native States like Baroda, Gwalior, Indore, &c., in those troublous times, 
and says that Government should conduct themselves with these facts in full 
view and in conformity with the Proclamation of 1858, in which Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen gave assurances to the Native Princes of India about 
the safety and independence of their States, and should not follow the dangerous 
principle of annexation even in a different form from that followed by Lord 
Dalhousie. The action of the Government of India in Kashmere, adds the 


paper, is such as will shake the confidence of the people in the honesty of the 
British Government. | | 


49. In referring to the death of the late Peshkar of Hyderabad (Deccan); 
Mahér4j Narendra Prasid; the Native Opinion (15), 
A contrast. between the its issue of the 10th July, remarks :—There are seve 

Native State of Hyderabad 2essons worth taking from the life of Maharéj Narenors 
(Deccan). ’ Prasdd. The first is the absence of race feeling 42 
religious prejudice which are rife under the Bri “ 

rule at the present day in all matters from the giving of appointments gir 
the third-class sitting accommodation in railway carriages. A native of India, 
though he may come first in rank in the Civil Service Examination, vod 
not get the post of District Collector even under the British Gorecntt , 
But the state of things in Hyderabad is different and highly commendabl. 
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the family of the Peshkar is a thorough Hindu family and yet the post of the 
Commander-in-Chief in Hyderabad has been held by members of this family for 
years past. This fact is certainly such as will cause the civilized Anglo-Indian 
to swoon and will terrify him. What will be the state of mind of the British Gov- 
ernment if there is occasion for the appointment of a Hindu as a Governor ? 
How much irritation will a suggestion to that effect create? But in Hyder- 
abad the famous Réja Chanduldl was ipso facto the head Naw4b for many years. 
Should not this fact cause the English to hang down their heads in shame? Is it 
not in the same way highly creditable to His Highness the Nizim? There is 
another thing which follows from this, and it is this that the Hindus are not 
by reason of their birth or caste unfit to be trusted. Even the British Govern- 
ment has had proof of their honesty in 1857. But it is the nature of that 
Government to conceal the truth. The régime of Akbar also bears ample testi- 
mony to the honesty of the Hindus. Confidence begets confidence, and if 
the British Government considers the Hindu to be untrustworthy, the reason 
is obviously the untrustworthiness of the British people themselves. The 
acquisition and maintenance of the British Government are effected by this 
means, and it is natural for them to distrust the Hindus. It is one of the loud 
assertions of this Government that the Hindus are unfit for high posts of 
responsibility, but the case of the Peshkar and history in general give a lie to 
it. After the death of Raja Narendranath it was proper that his office should 
have been given to Raja Kisan Prasad, but the British officials think otherwise. 
They are of opinion that it is not safe that the office of the Peshkar should be 
held by a Hindu. But they are wrong. The family of the Peshkars is very 
podular in Hyderabad and is highly trusted by the people. History gives 
evipence of the fact that since the English got a footing in India, dissension 


has prevailed wherever they have had a hand. To foment quarrels between 
class and class is their first principle. 


50. Writing on the grievances of the Rewah Rdnis, the Havyak Subodh 
(143), in its issue of the 9th July, hopes that the Gov- 

The grievances of the ernment of India will think over the subject, bring 
a Aap — back the Ranis to their palace with due honour and 
is Y restore the prince to his throne, and remarks that 
though the British rule is considered to be the best, 

some of the British low-minded officials bring shame to it, and that it would be 


advantageous both to the rulers and the ruled to appoint virtuous men in the 
service. 


dl. The Rist Goftdr (83), in its issue of the 7th July, writes:—Mr. Dosd- 
bhai Frémji’s nomination by His Highness the Jim of 
: | Navanagar was not such as could be easily set aside by 
Praag arg appomtment Government, and the only solution of the difficulty 
new Divan in the Jam- f d { int of +: hent. Mr. M , 

nagar State. ound was to reappoint the present incumbent, Mr. Ma- 

ganlal, as Divdn on a further trial for six months, and 
thus to avoid the creation of the vacancy which Mr. Dosdbhdi was proposed to 
fillup. But this subterfuge does not rescue Government from the blame of taking a 
very awkward and inconsistent step. Mr. Maganlal, so far back as July 1888, was 
considered incapable of conducting the affairs of the State, and it is now one full 
year since he was asked to resign his place. He was then given six months more, 
though he did resign by the Agent’s direction. Last January he was told by 
order of Government that as he was considered unfit he should revert to his post 
in the Agency office after giving the usual six months’ notice, and after some 
Correspondence it was decided for certain that he should leave Jamnagar on the 
Ist August next. The Jim Sdéheb wrote, saying he wished Maganl:l to be 
continued, and one of his reasons in coming to Bombay in April last was to 
prefer his request personally to His Excellency Lord Reay in favour of his pre- 
kent Divan. Having on all these occasions flatly refused permission, and very 
rightly too, to let Mr. Maganlal hold office, it is passing strange that now, when 
le Jim proposed the best name—one which the entire public press applauded 
With an unprecedented and remarkable unanimity—we find Government 
suddenly changing their mind and re-appointing for further trial the man whom 


they persistently thought incompetent, The general feeling in Kathiiwér is 
CON 385—6 c 


Remarks in connection with 
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that this trial given to Mr. Maganlal is sure to end in his removal, but that jt 
will obviate the difficulty about Mr. Dosdbhai and will make way for British 
administration in the State—an event which has been long looming in the dis. 
tance. We shall not be sorry for such radical and direct interference by the 
British in the Jém’s affairs; but by this one blundering inconsistency on the 
part of Government the Jém will have every reason to complain—* You did not 
give me a fair trial; you did not grant me the best Divan I named; and yoy 
cannot, therefore, with any fairness, blame me, or interfere in the management 
of my affairs.” 


52. The Jdme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 8th July, says :—Mr. Lely, 

i lac Acting Political Agent, Kathidwdr, might be pre- 

ch Mr. Dosdbhéi Framji and judiced against the Parsis, but His Excellency the 

e Divanship of the Jam- G will wot te owed th 

nagar State. Governor should not have allowed the groundless pre- 

judice to come in the way of the welfare of a Native 

State. Now that a Divdn has been appointed in Navanagar against the wishes of 

His Highness the J4ém, it will not do for Government to raise a complaint a few 

months hence that due improvement has not been effected in the administration 

of that State. Itis, however, publicly talked about that after a short time a joint 

administration will be forced upon the weak-minded Jdém, and the name of the 

officer who will be appointed is also mentioned. ‘The reasons for not sanctioning 

the appointment of a Divan selected by the Jém ought to be published by Goy- 
ernment. \ 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
19th July 1889. 
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(CONFIDENTIAL ] 
# 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA‘R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 18ra JULY 1889. 


List of Newspapers published in Berar. 


‘ Cs 
—— ° on an , J Pa i | 
- 


eel 


Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies ‘ 
issued, 
AnaLo-Mara’tal, 
1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... see ...| Umréwati (Amrdoti)..) Weekly ...j 200 
9 », Vaidarbh ... et ao ...| Akola... i oo 8 “id ae 
3 » Varhad (Berar) Samachar i a es oe ee ee 


MARA THI. 


4 | The Shetakari ... es s+ = sue] Umrdwati (Amréoti)..| Monthly ...| 400 
5 » Shuddha Varhadi.., ap soot ROI cas .c| Weekly ...; 290 
6 » suryakant be os ...| Bllichpur ee at. ao 


A correspondent, writing to the Varhdd Samdchdr (8) in its issue of the 

8th July, complains that the mail from Washim 

A complaint about the late sometimes arrives at Pusad at 5 or 6 P. M. instead of 
arrival of the mail from , : ‘ 

Win «6 Geel at 11-30 a.m., thereby causing much inconvenience 

to the people, and requests the postal authoriti® to 

remove this complaint as well as the danger, particularly in the rainy season, 

attending the poor low-paid postal runners, who have to go with the mail at the 

risk of their lives and in the dead of night, sometimes with valuable articles, 

through the thick jungle lying between Pusad and Digras. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, - | : 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


19th July 1889. 
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REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 20th July 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. C Gan le 


ENGLISH. 


The Indian a iss = ...| Bombay 
» Mahratta .. - ‘ee on ...| Poona ... 
» Phoenix .. Karachi 
» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sérva- 

janik Sabha ... ons ei ...| Poona... 
», sind Times “ne vy _ ...| Kardchi ons jee 
» Spy of the Day ... ase eas -.-| Mahim (Bombay) “ee 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
» Din Bandhu 

» Din Mitra ice 
» Dnydn Chakshu ... 
» Dnydnodays ... ~ aoa ‘ia wn 

» Dnydn Prakash . ea a oe aes oes Bi- Weekly 
» Indu Prakdsh ... o° oo ..| Weekly .. 
» vagad-hitechchhu sis ‘ii er was ie ae 
» Native Opinion ... = «+. a ee wo er Bi-Weekly 
» Lrabhakar ae sa sas me a ont ME gus 
»» Subodh Patrika ... ee ves ae ! ‘a ..| Weekly ... 
» sudharak a ee shi mm ae i t-  e. 

» LelaguMitré ., ae oss oo evel DO. 
»  Vartdahar .. 


MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya& 

» <A’rydvart 

” Bakul eee 

» Belgaum SamAchér 

» Chanddnshu it 

- ee 

” hitra ta mee 

.» Dhérwar Vritt — ia ue er 

_ eee Kolhapur 

>» Gadarl ... nen bei ae Poona... 

9 Ganga Lahari eee ece eee. eee Nasik . 

» Hindu Punch ... me ois ae Thana... Ser 

» Hitechchhu oe ...| Bijapur 

» Holkar Sark4r Gazette . x ne ..e{ Lndore... pes 

ses tee tees ae Ahmednagar .. 

» Jagan Mitr& .2 « ove ...| Ratndgiri 

» Kalpataru... see snveen> anh OAD ' 

» Karwar Saméchér a oe ...| Karwar as 

9 Kesari eee oe eee oe 

» Khdndesh Chitragupta... 

» Khdndesh Vaibhav _... bes oe i? 

» Mahdrdshtra Kokil aoe me oe Sétéra... 

_y» Mah4r4shtra Mitr& me - ik 

» Mahdrdshtra Vritt ae " sl Do. . sie e 

» Nagar Saméchér... ... 0 we Ahmednagar ... 
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Names o Newspape 


Place of publication. 


Sa 


Number of 


Copies issued 


Mara’ THI—continued, 


The N4&sik Vritt 


) 
99 
99 
99 
39 
99 
9 


29 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 
99 
9 


99 


99 
29 
39 
39 
99 


Nyaya Sindhu 
Pandhari Mitra . 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna ... 
Pratod 


Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen " Masik 


Pustak 
Raghava Bhushana 
Ramdas... er 
Sachchidénand 
Satya Mitra see 
Satyé Shodhak ... 
Naty Sudha 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Shiv4j1 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt ... 
Vidushak .. ees 
Vidya Vilds a 
Vividh Dny4n Vist4r 
Vrittadhdra 
Vrittamala 
Vrittasar ... vei 
Vritt Sudha ___... 
V yaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI, 


Din Mani ... 
Dnyan Sudha ie 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi ne 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARAT). 


Ahmedabad Times 
Akhbare Khambéyat 
Akhbare Sodagar 
Anonymous 


A'ryi Dharm Prakash 


A'ry& Dnyan Vardhak 


Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi PrakAsh ... 
Chakravak 

Chanak ce. 
Chandraprakdsh .. 
Deshi Mitra 
Dny4énoday& ‘ain 
Dny4n Vardhak .,.. 
Duniyddad 

Fursad ,.. 

Gap Sap ... 
Gorakshak 


Gujarat Monthly Journal 


Gul Afshan 

Hindi Punch 
Hindusthan 

Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.., 
KAside Mumhai ... 
Kelavni ... ) 
Khambat Saméchir 
Kohinur ... 2 
Madhamaékh ee 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nityanand 
Nure Elam 


, 


..| Nasik .. eee 
oe Ahmednagar .. 

..| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poona ... 

.| Jalgaon 


| Bend 


...| Yeola .. 
,..| Bijapur 
.| Bombay 


Islampur 


Poona... 


| Poona ... 


~ Ratnagiri 


i: Karwar 


ee Shol4pur 


Youusia 


ti Karad ... 


es Kolhapur 
.| Bombay 


ae 


ie Satara... 


") Wi 


"| Sétéra ... 
| Bombay 


..| Broach... we 
| Ahmedabad .., 
| Surat... 


: Ahmedabad a 


- Bombay 
| Surat 


a Ahmedabad eo 
| Wadhwan 


"| Rajkot 
..| Bombay 
| Surat 


Do. 


| Ahmedabad ... 


ee Aieelokad oe 
...| Dohad .. 
.| Surat ... 

Do. 

ye ee 

...| Broach 

...| Bombay 


...| Wadhwan 
..| Junagad 
..-| Bombay 
| Surat ... 


Bombay 


ie Fortnightly 


...| Weekly ... 
.| Fortnightly 


atk Bi-weekly 
“— 


| Monthly .. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


o Monthly ... 


= aly 
..| Monthly ... 
| Weekly ... 


Do. 


: Tri-weekly 


"| Monthly .. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


- Do. me 


— 


Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Number of 
Copies issue, 


a 


GusaRa’TI—continued. 


The Nydyadarshak ... - .| Ahmedabad Weekly ... 
, Parsi Tikékér 0.0.0 ..| Bombay oes ..| Fortnightly 
, Praja Mata or : 0 ..| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly 

Praja Mitra ove see ae ...| Surat ie << a 

Rajyabhakta =... os ave ...| Bombay 

Samsher B&hadur . - -| Ahmedabad 

Saty’ Mitra eee ace eee 00 

Satyavakta os 

Satyodaya so 

Saurashtra Darpan see 

Shrimali Shubhechchhak 

Stri Bodh ... eee 

Stri Mitra soa ose 

Stri Sadbodh Ratn 

Subodh Prak4sh ... Se vi es 

Svadesh Bandhu ... ae i? ...| Mahudha 

Svadesh Vatsal ... Wee ons ...| Bombay 

Udichya Hitechchhu Patra _... ..) Ahmedabad 

Vidny4n Vilas... _— $s ..| Rajkot 

Vidya Mitra ar sve - ...| Bombay 


eee 
99 
99 
23 
9 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 


The Kannad& Suvarte... ... ..| Bombay Weekly ... 


KaA’NARESE, 


144 | The Chandroday& yaa ’ ..| Dharwar | Weekly ... 
145 | ,, Havyak Subodh ... : - ...| Bombay Pine ol ao 
146 , Karndtak Patra ... ‘ ‘s ...| Dharwar ie ‘od. SOs 
147 | ,, Rasik Ranjini ... _ re ...| Gadag - ‘sof Os 
148 | ,, Satya Vritt ie sai én wa ae << — a 


Ka’NARESE AND SANSERIT. 
149 |The Vaidik Darpan ... set ..| Hombal ...| Weekly ... 


ANGLO-SANSKRIT. | 
150 |The Girvana Tarangini oe ¥ ..| Dharwar a --| Fortnightly 


HINDI. 
151 |The Bharata Bhrata ... ... ..| Rewdh.,.. i ..| Fortnightly 
152 » Brahma Patrika ... ioc . w+. Poona oo. Monthly ... 
1:3 | ,, Ratnaprakdsh Ratlim ... ... ...| Ratldm 10 oost Weekly ... 
15 »» Sugrihini ... oes se a me -->| Monthly ... 


Urpv. 
155 |The Akhbare Ratan Prakdsh Ratlam ...| Ratlim ..| Weekly 4+. 
156 Charkhari Akhbar is ee ...| Rewa4h... ...| Fortnightly 
157 Dhar State Gazette aera ssek AME ses aa ...| Weekly ... 
158 Eh-ti-shamul Akhbér Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra ae oot =D. 
159 Gwalior Gazette ... oe ...| Gwalior : wit. - De. 
160 Kushful Akhbar... aS ; ..| Bombay cor wécl  Ee 


PERSIAN. 
161 |The Iklil ,.. ons conse mre ...| Karachi ...| Weekly ... 
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Notes.—A, : 
Which are a DP fon from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


pa > The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
per in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


(, The s 
Official Spellin 
or @) is the las 
never pla 
absolute] 
with 


ystem of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
g List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
t letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3 =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
a the end of a vee This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 

essary to complete the pronunciationof a word, avin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
4mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, : e : 


5 
Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Phentz (8), in its issue of the 10th July, writes :—Naturally the 
ae Shah’s visit to England has re-opened the almost 
The Shéh’s visit to England = foreotten question of the payment of the expenses of 
and the question of its ex- lie senasti d th Aol is tide he 
am ption and the gay doings in onour. Who 
i is to pay the piper? A sum of money has been 
voted by the London Council, but it will scarcely pay a day’s expenses. 
Will India be called upon to contribute a portion of the expenditure? This 
is the Shih’s third visit to England, and on each of the two previous occasions 
India has had to pay her share. The Indian Government protested, but it 
had to pay all the same. Why not now? The reason why India should 
- pay for the Shah’s reception seems to be clear enough. It is entirely for the 
sake of India that England is anxious to keep up a friendly and commercial 
relation with Persia; ergo, if the Shah is feasted in England, India should bear 
the cost. Besides, the British tax-payer is rather masterful, and if called upon 
to put his hand into his pocket for the Shah, might turn the Ministry out of 
doors. The Indian tax-payer is more accommodating. He can never endanger 
the position of a Ministry, he cannot so much as make himself heard in 
England. No principle of fairness or equity seems to be involved in this matter. 
It will be a piece of grim pleasantry if, while half of India is face to face with 
actual or prospective famine, she should be made to contribute to the festivities 
celebrated in honour of the Shah in England. 


2. The Satyd Mitrd (129), in its issue of the 14th July, disapproves of 
the Indian National Congress movement and of the 
The Indian National Con- | Parsis joining it, and says :—It is not likely that clever 
or , Fppertengge: nag — and wide-awake European Government officers are 
i gl amma for its ignorant of the real object of the Congressionists in 
suppression. 3 praising British justice and giving expression to feel- 
ings of loyalty towards Her Majesty the Queen at 
their gatherings after delivering whatever speeches they like to make. If the 
Conzgressionists thoughtlessly continue their haughty and boastful talk and the 
Parsi and Mahomedan communities publicly and unanimously join the move- 
ment, Government will have to pass a law for its suppression just as the Home 
Government have had to do in the matter of the agitation for securing Home 
Rule for Ireland. If such a law were passed and a few Congressionists were 
flogzed, the movement would utterly collapse in no time and our Indian 
patriots would, without doubt, soon make themselves scarce. Preparations are 
being made with a view to enact such a law, but as the time is not yet quite 
ripe for it, European officers have held silence. ~When the courage and strength 
of the Indian patriots as compared with those of the Irish patriots are considered,- 
it is unnecessary to write at present about the figure the former will cut in 
the event of such a law being passed. | 


3. The Indu Prakdsh (13), in its issue of the 15th July, writes :—Dr. 
Vicdji’s letter and the counsel of secession from the 
“ws é Indian National Congress have attracted the notice 
37 pleas atten of our old friend Sir William Wedderburn, and the 
tition of the Pirsis to.the Veteran philanthropist has addressed a letter to our 
Indian National Congress. contemporary of the Rdst Goftdr, full of sound advice 

and encouragement to our Parsi friends. Sir Wiliam 
naturally looks with alarm on the new rift in the concord of the Congress, 
and gently admonishes our friends on the very unintelligible attitude they have 
taken. Let us hope that our friends will take the advice in good part and will 
jon heartily with the other communities in working in the interests of the 
Concress. The Rust Goftdr admits the soundness in principle of the Congress, 
but is doubtful whether all that is prayed for by it could be safely given 
tous by our rulers. That is a question of detail. If our rulers think that 
We ask for too much, they might refuse to give us all we want. Further, those 
of our people who think the programme of the Congress to be too large, 
might exert themselves to correct it by joining it and giving their countrymen 
the benefit of their advice. The stock ob jection about our defective social and 
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moral condition has been often answered. If we wait and absolutely stand gti) 
for political progress until we attain social and moral perfection we shall pro. 
bably have to wait for ever. The true principle of action is that our efforts fo, 
progress in both directions must go hand in hand. [Several other newspapers of 
the week have written on the benefits of the Indian National Congress and on 


the necessity for all communities working with might and main in the furtherance 
of the movement. | 


4. Inalluding to the fine inflicted by the Magistrate of Alipore, nea; 
Calcutta, on nine men and one woman who were con. 

uc Gat cae af i: pau victed before him of having illicitly manufactured 
people. salt from salt earth, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its 
issue of the 15th July, says:—The accused admitted 

the charge, observing that they suffered from a scarcity of food and maintained 
themselves on wild herbs and roots, which being indigestible without salt, they 
appropriated some salt earth and made salt from it, as they were unable to buy 
the necessary condiment. This defence of the accused was not shown to be 
false ; on the other hand, the vakils present in court thought it was true. But 
the Magistrate gave no weight to it, and fined the accused in the sum of Rs, 2 
each, awarding a week’s imprisonment in default of the payment of fine. For 
the past few months corn has been sold at famine prices in some parts of the Bengal 
Presidency, and the poor people thereof being unable to buy it, maintain them- 
selves on wild herbs and roots, which cannot be digested without salt. This 
article they are unable to purchase on account of its high price, and hence they 
illicitly manufacture it from salt earth for the preservation of their lives. This 
misdemeanour ought to be passed over in the interests of humanity and it is to be 
-hoped that the leaders of Native society and Native political associations will 


make fresh efforts to induce Government to allow poor people the use of the salt 
earth under proper restrictions. 


5. The publication of the report of Mr. Ommanney, Acting Inspector- 


as General of Police, on the case of Mr. A. T. Crawford 
RP gy acto pa a * has supplied matter for much newspaper writing in 
ed aie the week under report. The remarks he had made 
therein on the Parsi community in general, Mr. Sita- 
ram Hari Chiplunkar, quondam Secretary of the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha, 
and other persons, Native and European, have been subjected to much adverse 
criticism. Almost all the Parsi and some of the Hindu newspapers have taken 
Mr. Ommanney to task for making sweeping remarks against the whole of the 
P4rsi community with regard to their morality and attitude towards Government 
in the matter of the Crawford case. They fancy that he may have been led to 
make the remarks under the influence of feelings of despondency and disappoint- 
ment at his failure to bring home to Mr. Crawford the charges of corruption and 
bribery which he exerted himself so hard to prove. Some of the Hindu papers 
blame him for insinuating that the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha sympathised with 
Mr. Crawford and obstructed Government in their enquiry into his case, and say 
that Mr. Ommanney ought to have taken a note of the fact that the Sabha dis- 
pensed with Mr. Chiplunkar’s services as its secretary for the very reason that 
he would not sever his private connection with Mr. Crawford and that the Sabha 
has no connection whatever with the Dnyan Prakdsh newspaper, which 1s 
partly owned by Mr. Chiplunkar. The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the 
18th July, resents not only his remarks against the Parsis, but also those on the 
Hindu and other communities, and says that they deserve no more attention 
than the ravings of a man who has lost his balance of mind. It further adds 
that the report of Mr. Ommanney is full of self-adulation and is intended to 
show that though Mr. Crawford was acquitted by the Commission, yet Mr. 
Ommanney had worked in the matter with great zeal and earnestness 1? 
the interests of truth and justice. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12) of the same date 
cannot persuade itself to believe that Mr. Ommanney and the few persons, who 
have been fortunate enough to get from him a certificate of their sincerity their 
attempts to help the enquiry into the Crawford case, are the only faithful ot 
vantsof Government. Whatever the public may say about Mr. Ommanney 
honesty of purpose and goodness of heart, the paper has serious misgivings 40 
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his fitness for the arduous task with which he was entrusted by Government, and 
calls in question the wisdom of the course followed by him in including, without 
due previous enquiry, the name of Mr. Kashinath Govind Natu in the list of 
witnesses in the Patankar’s case, and in bringing forward the cases of Messrs. 
Patankar and Kharkar, two Parbhu gentlemen, though he knew the cases to be 
weak, simply to gratify the Brahman community, without duly weighing their 
effect on the mind of the Commissioners and on the outcome of the Crawford case. 
With reference to the last paragraph in Mr. Ommanney’s report the Dnydn 
Prakdsh remarks that the future historian of the Crawford case, whatever his 
other conclusions may be, will, at any rate, discern in the failure of the Crawford 
case the utter incapacity manifested by the Inspector-General of Police in skil- 
fully managing it. The Rist Goftdr (83) of the 14th July suggests that the 
Parsis should first of all convene a public meeting of their community for 
demanding a true copy of Mr. Ommanney’s note from Government, and should 
thereat adopt a resolution for wiring to all the newspapers in England their con- 
demnation and hatred of what it calls a most foul and false slander. Itadds that 
after the receipt of a true copy of the note, if it be found that the honour of the 
community has been attacked, another public meeting of the Parsis should be 
called to protest against it, to demand an apology from Mr. Ommanney and to 
ask the Government to withdraw the document from their records; and in case 
due reparation be not made to them a suit for libel should be filed at the commu- 
nity’s expense against Mr. Ommanney, and, if possible, against the Government. 
The Satyd Mitra (129) of the same date says that if Mr. Ommanney is rashly 
prejudiced against the Pirsis, the Mahomedans and the Hindus, it is advisable 
that His Excellency Lord Reay should transfer him from Bombay to some other 
presidency, and that when former Governors of Bombay and Viceroys of India 
have connived at Mr. Crawford’s immoral conduct and indebtedness and have 
given encouragement to him by promoting him to high posts instead of punishing 
him, Europeans themselves have been guilty of encouraging immorality. It 
adds that under the rule of the ancient Persian monarchs and of the Mahomedan 
and Hindu kings of India such a nasty and sinful conduct on the part of a 


Sardar or officer like Mr. Crawford would have been visited with decapitation in 
public. 


6. The Indu Prakash (18), in its issue of the 15th July, writes :—The 
new startling disclosures made by the publication of the papers in the Crawford 
case have re-kindled the dying embers of a most unpleasant controversy. The 
publication of Mr. Ommanney’s note with all its confidential statements is a 
singular breach of official confidence, and is to our mind a most unwise pro- 
ceeding. The note was, we presume, marked confidential, and must have been 
intended by the writer for the information of his official superiors, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, and that Government was bound to place before the Secretary of 
State all the information on which it acted. But there was no call on the Secre- 
tary of State to proclaim from the house-tops all the information he possessed. 
There is, we believe, in all the ministerial offices in England a wholesome system 
of editing official papers before they are placed before Parliament. This system 
may lead in some cases to abuse, but is, on the whole, conducive to public interests. 
We wonder why it was departed from in the present instance. As to the parti- 
cular point of Mr. Ommanney’s note, which is likely to cause some fluttering of 
hearts in Bombay, we understand the note, as a whole, is not so offensive as the 
reports make it out to be. The present fragmentary report is greatly to be 

eplored as it is sure to lead to various misunderstandings and give needless offence. 
he reflections meant to be conveyed by the report are wholly undeserved. The 
Whole Native press of this presidency, with a few solitary exceptions, supported 
€ Government and reciprocated its wish to vindicate justice. No Native 
COmmunity in this presidency could, we believe, be charged with showing any 
stproper partiality to Mr.. Crawford or a desire to obstruct the enquiry. A 
°W individuals here and there put the obligations of friendship on a higher 
ooting than those of public duty, but the faults of the individuals ought not to 


rae any discredit on the communities to which they belong. The reflections on 
€ Sérvajanik Sabha are also wholly undeserved. It was wrong to suggest that 
‘ abha as a body sympathized or assisted Mr. Crawford because one of its 


cers did so. That the individual officer by no means represented the Sabha in 
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that case is amply proved by the subsequent resignation by that gentleman of hig 
office. Mr. Ommanney’s mention of names and indiscriminate charges acainst 
whole communities are very unfortunate. They are causing a ferment, and wil] 
lead toa public protest unless the local Government in some manner disowng 
them and testifies its confidence in the communities aspersed. Let us hope that 
the new storm will pass away without leaving any unpleasant effects behind. 


7. After perusing the text of Mr. Ommanney’s memorandum in the Cray. 
ford case, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), im its issue of the 17th July, says :—Mr. 
Ommanney was entrusted by the Bombay Government with an investigation 
into the accusations brought against Mr. Crawford and with the collection 
of the necessary evidence, and he seems to have very naturally aspired to show 
himself as a smart official. As the investigation progressed, though clothed with 
extensive powers, the Inspector-General was much exasperated at finding that 
the assistance he called for or expected from many quarters was not forthcom- 
ing. And when the result of the enquiry was found to be worthless, Mr. Omman- 
ney’s anger knew no bounds. While he was in such a frame of mind as this he 
sat down and wrote the memorandum, and gave vent to his exasperated feelings, 
From this document he appears to have been dissatisfied with every Native 
community. His Poona experience seems to be that the Lingdyats and the 
Parbhus were opposed to the Brahmans, the Parsis to the Mahomedans, and the 
Maratha cultivators to others, but he found that they would not expose each 
other by coming to his assistance, and was much surprised and angry at this 
state of things ; and the anger was increased when he discovered that this conta- 
gion had spread to the employés in the different departments of Government, 
Native Chiefs, pleaders, land-holders, money-lenders and the lower classes of the 
people. The sentiments and views expressed by Mr. Ommanney are his own, 
and ought not to be given a wider significance. Messrs. Bhimbhdi, Pendse and 
Hari Narayan are highly praised by him for the assistance rendered by them, but 
the public has yet to deliver its judgment on them. The Parsis appear to 
have incurred Mr. Ommanney’s wrath because none of them came forward as 
witnesses against Mr. Crawford or gave the Inspector-General such information 
as would have convicted the accused, and this is attributed by Mr. Ommanney to 
“these people being Mr. Crawford’s supporters and staunch adherents.”’ The 
opinion recorded by Mr. Ommanney in paragraph 78 of his memorandum about 
the morality of the Parsis is expressed with caution and care, prebably keeping 
for himself a loophole to escape by observing that his opinion of their morality 
was not so low as it. was about that of others. 


8. The Kesari (39), in its issue of the 16th July, says :—Looking to the 
paragraphs about the Pérsis in Mr. Ommanney’s 

ue aw ‘ _— report, it does not appear that he meant to charge 
probable meaning. all the Parsis with being sympathisers of Mr. Crawford 
and obstructionists in the course of justice. He 

seems to mean that the Parsis of Poona rendered him no assistance. He is not, 
however, precise in his language and is therefore primd facie open to the charge 
of making a sweeping remark on the whole P4rsi community. It seems that 
Mr. Ommanney only meant to say that though the Pirsis have shown them- 
selves to be not involved in the Crawford case, nobody should believe that their 
morality is superior to that of the Hindus. Moreover, it must be borne 
mind that Mr. Ommanney was in duty bound to state his opinions for the 
information of Government in a confidential report, and we are not surprise 
at his entertaining such opinions about the Pirsis from the fact of their 
giving no assistance to him and denying all knowledge of the sub) ect-matter 
of the inquiry. However, it would have been fair if the fact of some of the 
Parsi newspapers having praised Government for their resolution to do justice, 
had been mentioned by Mr. Ommanney. But in that case it would cy 
been necessary to state that other Parsi newspapers were showing contempt 10r 
the Hindus under the supposition that the Parsis were not mixed up with te 
charge of bribery in connection with which only Hindu names were ges 
forward. On the whole, it is difficult to say what facts should have been — 
by Mr. Ommanney and what not. His report was confidential and the blam 
for publishing it attaches to the Secretary of State for India. _ 
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9. The Subodh Patrika (17), in its issue of the 14th July, writes :— 
The present difficulties have been mainly caused by the 
Mr. Ommanney's note and = hodily publication of Mr. Ommanney’s report which — 
the i hg evn. Borg was submitted in confidence for the information of the 
pe 5 bdt how Faay Government. The Secretary of State for India either 
did not read it in that light or allowed it carelessly to 
be published with personal references and allegations which were not intended for 
publication; and either supposition shows the inadequate attention the India Office 
has given to this serious subject. The publication, however, though it has incident- 
ally given rise to an unpleasant dispute, is to be welcomed as showing the real 
extent of Mr. Crawford’s misconduct in the eyes of Government and the magnitude 
of the difficulties in the way of its exposure, and still more proving the cruel in- 
justice which is being done to the poor Mamlatdars who have been most unjust- 
ly denounced by artful agitators working on behalf of the accused as “ corrupt,’’ 
but who have really proved, under much odium and at risk to themselves, as the 
Government have candidly admitted, the friends of public morality. Lord 
Cross’s order regarding these men, without whose aid the gigantic scandal could 
not have been unearthed, totally disregards the clear English precedent in 
their favour and harshly punishes those who amidst so much difficulty bore 
witness to a disagreeable truth, while it affords encouragement and reward by 
contrast to those who hushed up the truth or refused to speak it out. If, with 
the information now before them, Parliament or the public of England still 
withhold unqualified approval of the conduct of His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
Government or hesitate to uphold to the fullest degree the guarantee it gave 
to the truth-speaking Mdamlatddrs, all we ean say is that we must despair 
of the cause of good government in British India, and that the English public, 
led or misled by- interested or unscrupulous Anglo-Indian agitation, will 
ever be prone to strain at a gnat while swallowing a camel and to bow before 
the fetish of a legal technicality whWe mercilessly sacrificing the spirit of truth 
and justice. The henchmen of the influential accused have good reason to be 
vexed at a publication so inconvenient to their client, and the wrath of the local 
Tues is therefore intelligible. It is only a pity the Times of India is afforded 
an opportunity of giving its enraged feelings the shape of sympathy with the 
Pirsis, who, however, can well stand on their own legs and who would have been 
of no aecount with it but for the purpose of its main object. 


10, The Kesari (39), in its issue of the 16th July, asks whether Govern- 
nile - ment do not think that poor Hanmantrao has under- 
commended sogonne: sufficient punishment and that he should now 
; be released from imprisonment, when regard is had 

to the fact that the principal offender, Mr. Crawford, his other agents and 
the self-incriminating and other Mimlatddrs have gone scot-free, though guilty. 


11. The Sind Sudhdér (167), in its issue of the 13th July, writes :—We 
i a ie have on several previous oecasions pointed out the 
forms in the slealaduaeuilen necessity and desirability of improving the working 
of the Police Department and Of the Police Department. it is a matter for con- 
lor appointing a commission gratulation that the Government of Bombay have 
- bs quire into the working now begun to direct their attention to this important 
ot that department, branch of the public administration. When His Ex- 
cellency Lord Reay visited Sind for the second time to open the Sukkur Bridge, 
the Sind Sabha, in their address to him, brought to His Excellency’s notice the 
hecessity for reforming the police administration, and His Lordship, in reply, 
Said that the matter had already been under the consideration of Government. 
nly a few days ago the Police Commissioner for the town of Bombay recom- 
mended that the strength of the police force in that town should be increased. 
t now seems that in reference to that recommendation the Government of 
ombay have appointed a committee of five gentlemen to consider and report 
n the proposal. ‘Let us see what conclusion this committee arrives at. This 
Proposal refers only to the strengthening of the police force, but several 
other reforms can be made in the administration of the department. Itisa 
Well-known fact that in some localities the police do not know what powers are 
mcrred upon them by law, while in other places they exceed their authority. 
hey are so dexterous that if they cannot inculpate the person who, they 
fon 346—3 | 
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wish, should be sent to jail on any other criminal charge, they will accuse him 
of being a bad character and thus get him punished according to law. Thig 
state of things is far from satisfactory. Nay, it is a sin to annoy ap 
innocent person without sufficient evidence. In the mofussil especially, justice 
is not properly administered. Ona mere report of the police, and after makine 
only a superficial. inquiry, persons are handcuffed and confined in jail. What 
amount of inconvenience this must cause to helpless and innocent persons jg 
a matter for consideration. ‘The charge generally brought against the police of 
the Kardchi District is that whenever the commission of an offence is reported to 
them, they make only a cursory investigation and report that, in their opinion 
no offence has been committed. From this it is quite clear that in some 
places the police in order to shirk responsibility and inconvenience, connive at 
the commission of offences, while in other places they seem bent upon getting 
some one punished. Hardly a week passes in which one or other complaint 
about the police does not reach us. About a month and a half ago a trust. 
worthy correspondent informed us that in Tatta and Mirpur the number of 
thefts had increased to such an extent that the inhabitants were in much 
anxiety about their property and that the police there were not efficient, for, if 
they had been active, thieves would not have committed thefts in the Government 
Post Office building at Mirpur Batoro, nor robbed a merchant’s wife while 
bathing at Tatta, of her nose-ring worth Rs. 700. ‘These. are only small towns, 
and the increase in the number of offences can to a great extent be ascribed 
to the circumstance that the persons concerned do not make complaints. But 
it is very much to be wondered at that in such a large town as Hyderabad the 
people should be robbed of their property in broad day-light. Seeing this 
unsatisfactory state of things, we are unable to understand why Government 
should not accept the recommendation of the Indian National Congress and 
appoint a commission to inquire into the working of the Police Department | 
and to report what reforms should be made therein. 


12. With reference to Sir. John Gorst’s reply to a question asked by Mr. 
Caine in Parliament, that the average alcoholic strength 
The statement made by Sir of toddy in the Bombay Presidency is the same as 

anger ocho ar that of London porter, the Jame Jamshed (110), in its 
same as that of London porter issue of the 16th July, says’ :—The statement made by 
not believed in. the Under Secretary is a revelation to the people of 

Bombay, and it very properly raised a laugh among 
the parliamentary members who heard it. The people of India have considered 
toddy to be an innocent drink for generations past. When this juice becomes 
stale it gets a little alcoholic strength, which is, however, much less than that of 
country liquor and lower brands imported from Europe. If Government be 
really desirous of checking intoxication in this presidency they should allow the 
free use of toddy, taking off from it the unnecessary restraints to which it 1s at 
present subjected. For the satisfaction of the people the opinion of the Chem- 
cal Analyser should be obtained and published as to the alcoholic strength of 


fresh and stale toddy. 


13. A correspondent of the same newspaper, in its issue of the 18th J uly, 

| says :—The notice issued by the A’bkdéri. Commissioner 

A'bkéri  Commissioner’s for the distillation of liquor from toddy in the Thana 

: dl ge lage A cgag ng District contains some harsh conditions. First, it 1s 

ls upon. y proposed to recover from the distillers the heavy cost 

of the Government establishment present at a distil- 

lery, but the distillers will be quite unableto pay it. Secondly, the toddy 

shopkeepers are prohibited from selling toddy to distillers, but it 1s feared 

that an illicit use of the stale toddy will be made. Thirdly, stills for the distilla- 

tion of liquor from toddy are inconveniently placed; they should be in the 
immediate neighbourhood of toddy trees. 


14, A correspondent of the same newspaper, in its issue of the 19th July, 
says :—The five years’ contract for the distillation of 

Extension of the period of liquor for the entire Surat District, given in August 
Mr. Dadabhai aves, a _- 1883 to Mr. Dédébhdi. Hormasji Dubash of Bombay; 
‘bash’s liquor contract for +. for the annual payment of Rs. 4,75,000, expires 


District di ed of. 
et ee ae the 31st mstant. Without calling for tenders for 


il 


afresh contract, the period of Mr. Dubash’s contract has been extended by 
Government for two years more, at the recommendation of the A'bkéri Com- 
missioner. This mode of disposing of a contract is quite unjust and is deprecat- 

ed by the public. | | 


15. The Din Bandhu (8), in its issue of the 14th July, says :—Government and 
the people have kept a strict eye on corrupt Govern- 

Necessity for a rule inthe ment servants since the Crawford case. Mr. Crawford 
Customs Office and Sma’, and his subordinate Mémlatdarswerenot the only people 
essiis ope pick ig gt se who were corrupt, but corruption exists in all depart- 
Siok it is received. ments. Persons having business in the Small Causes 
Court, Bombay, and the Customs and other Govern- 

ment offices cannot get it done without giving bribes. . The heads of the depart- 
ments with which the rayats have to deal frequently should lay down certain rules 
for the proper performance of work in their respective departments. Let us 
take the Small Causes Court, for instance. Those who want to file a suit in this 
Court should be supplied with the prescribed form in the order in which they go 
to ask for it. The same should be the rule in the matter of filling in the form 
and making or receiving payments of money. There being no such rule, venal 
subordinates have a good time of it by annoying suitors and collecting as much 
money as possible. ‘There must be a rule in all Government offices that work 
should be disposed of in the order in which it is received. This rule is observed 


in some Government offices. Why then should it not be followed in the 
- Customs office and in the Small Causes Court ? 


16. The Bakul (28), in its issue of the 14th July, refers to the alleged 
intention of Government to deprive those Khots of their 
Alleged intention of Gov- yights who have not sent in their kabuldyats, after 
ernment to deprive the K70ts giving them six months’ notice to that effect, and 
hy ga Sabaldsals ‘tia says :—The rights which the Khots enjoy have been 
proved. given to them not by the British Government but by 
the former rulers of India, and it is undesirable that 
the authorities should deprive them of those rights which tend to the benefit of the 
poor rayats. Is it right for Government to find fault with the Khots when they 
pay Government in advance the amount of land revenue which is due to 
them from their tenants, and to recover which it takes them four or five years 
after its payment to Government? In years of bad crops the Khots have to 
pay the full amount of land revenue to Government although they may give 
remissions to their tenants. Is it not unfortunate that Government should thus 
behave towards the Khots, who are so kind to their tenants? We request 
Government not to ruin the Khots, but to allow them to enjoy their rights 
completely. 


17. The Poond Vaibhav (49), and the Arunodaya (21), in their respective 

» issues of the 14th July,in communicated articles, say 

A request to the Bombay thatthe Thakurs in the Karjat Taluka, whoare a peaceful 

sunesmenk ty he the glass of people, are being cruelly treated by the officers 

the Karjat Sar esate of the Forest Department, as they are driven out of 

Thana District, their homes and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 

: for cultivating land which has been lately reserved 

by Government for forest purposes by a notification in the Bombay @overnment 

Gazette of which the poor illiterate people are quite ignorant, and earnestly 

request Government to assign lands for their use, instead of publishing a notifi- 

cation in the Government Gazette, and to stop sending them to prison at a 

time when they have to cultivate land for the maintenance of themselves and 
of their families for about four months of the year. 


18. A correspondent, writing from Hyderabad to the Sind Sudhdr (167) in 
ne its issue of the 13th July, says:—We are now ina 
are eo ‘ho, Critical position. The Mahomedans seem to think 
medanism by the Mahome- that the doors of justice are shut against the Hindus 
dans of Matéri in Sind, anda and that nobody will ever listen to them or redress 
a to the Commissioner their grievances. As a matter of fact, their supposi- 
aa to attend to the tion appears to be true. Only in one month’s time 


eight Hindus were perverted into Mahomedanism at 
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Matéri. Only the other day, one Keval,a Hindu boy 12 years of age, wa, 
induced by the Mahomedans of Matari to embrace their religion. At this time 
the Panchaits of Tando Adam, Tando Alahyar, Nasarpur, Somra, Tando Jam 
Khatidn, Khanan, Tando Bago, Tando Muhammad Khan and Badin are at the 
door of the Collector’s bungalow, praying for justice. It remains to be geo, 
what the Collector does for them. The Amil and Bania Panchaits of the town 
of Hyderabad will also join them. Today these Panchaits will wait upon the 
Police Superintendent and ask him kindly to go to Matdmi and hand over the 
boy Keval to their charge. Although the Police Head Constable of Hyderahag 
went to Matdri with several sepoys, no trace of the boy could be found. Great 
credit is due to Divan Rijhumal for the interest and trouble that he has taken 
in this business. But itis not possible for any one man to defeat a large 
number of well-known Mahomedans of Matari. We are very anxious to know 
what steps the Commissioner in Sind and the Collector take in this matter. 
Unless and until the Mahomedans of Matdri are punished, they will continue to 
annoy the Hindus of this place. 


19. The Vritt Sudha (72), in its issue of the 6th July, bitterly complains of 
the prevalence of extensive corruption in the Registra. 
tion Department, giving a detailed account of the way 
in which blackmail is levied from the money-lenders 
by the Village Sub-Registrars and their myrmidons, the writers of documents, 
the persons attesting them and the hulkarnis who supply information about 
mortgage lands, regrets the aversion of business-men to preferring complaints 
against these venal officers in consequence of the difficulty of proving by 
adequate evidence such charges if made; and, with a view to save creditors from 
the worry and expense to which they are subjected at the hands of the Sub- 
Registrars, recommends that instead of being independent, as at present, these 


Officials should be subordinate to and should act under the control of the Mam- 
latddér of the téluka. 


20, The Surya Prakdsh (85) of Surat, in its issue of the 13th July, 
writes :—We have to congratulate ourselves on the 
Praise of Mr. J. A. Baines, appointment of Mr. J. A. Baines as our Collector and 
Acting Collector, Surat, and istrict Magistrate, and we consider it a great boon 
a request to him to improve - 
the state of affairs of Ziaool- conferred on us by Government that we have been 
nissa Ladli Begam. given an officer who commenced his official career in 
Surat, is well acquainted with the district and its 
people, and takes much interest in their welfare. Mr. Baines has com- 
menced following closely in the footsteps of his much-esteemed predecessor, 
Sir Theodore Hope. The Collector’s chamber in the castle has its doors 
now thrown open to the public every other day, and disappointed petitioners, 
who were obliged to search for the Collector’s bungalow in order to represent 
their needs and grievances, now find it most convenient to gesort to the castle, 
where they are accorded ready access and speedy redress. As did Sir Theodore 
Hope, so does Mr. Baines ride out every morning in the city to see if the 
municipality is up to its mark, Everything is astir, and subordinates are made 
to realjze that they have now some one to take them to task for their short- 
comings. Mr. Baines has, we are gratified to find, shown great solicitude in 
placing soy Yr eae of the elder grand-daughter of the late Nawab of Surat, 
Ziacolnissa LAdli Begam, on a better footing. The first step in the direction of 
improving the Begam’s concerns is to insist on her returning to Surat instead of 
living in an expensive place like Bombay, where she is entirely under the control 
of those whose influence, nay designs, have worked her ruin. It is said that 
Mr. Pinhey, a former agent to His Excellency the Governor at Surat, had, 
under the orders of Government, compelled Ladli Begam to return to Surat from 
Beyla, whither she had accompanied her late husband, under pain of stoppas® 
of her pension, Nothing short of a similar intervention on the part of the 
present Agent will place matters on a satisfactory basis, and, as Governmen, 
is bound to see that the relatives of the late Nawab of Surat are properly look 
after and that the honour and prestige of the family are duly preserved, wé 
earnestly hope that steps will be taken, which, relieving the Begam from ae 
pecuniary embarrassments, wil] operate to impose on her and her children i 
sort of restraint, It is very desirable that the Begam should be forthwith fre 
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from the parasites who surround her, as then alone it may be practicable to 
introduce any reform in the administration of her household. The Begam’s 
return to Surat should be peremptorily demanded and she should be requested 
not to move out of it without the previous sanction of the Agent. : 


21. The Din Bandhu (8), in its issue of thé 14th July, says that everybody 
Grant of land to Khén /ike itself will be glad to hear that Khan Bahddur Mir 
Bahddur Mir Abdulalli of Abdulalli, of the Bombay Detective Police, is to be 
the Bombay Detective Police honoured with the title of Sarddr, praises him for his 
in ae of his services intelligence and the able manner in which he has been 
recommended. discharging his duties, and requests Government to 
grant him some land as areward for his meritorious services, as-has been done in 
the case of Mr. Dosabhai Frdémji, late Second Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 


22. The same newspaper says that Rdo Bahidur Dajiba Gangdjirdo 
; re Ranerao of the Bombay Police will retire from the 
Réo Bahddur Dajiba Gan- : : ° 

4 Raneréo of the Bom. Service at the end of this year, and recommends Gov- 
Ser Police recommended for ernment to grant him a larger pension than what he 
larger pension than what he is entitled to, in recognition of his long and faithful 
is entitled be on ae ae service. The paper adds that such recognition by 
ment from the service ai the Government will act as an incentive to other police 

end of the current year. : . " ; ; 

officers in zealously discharging their duties. 


23. The Vritt Sudha (72), in its issue of the 16th July, publishes a 
communicated article in which the attention of the © 
The inconveniences of the Government is drawn to the inconveniences which 

people of Javli in Sétara and the villages in the Javli sub-division of the Satdra 
the duty of Government. District suffer from in consequence of the want of 
public roads, wells and medical dispensaries and of 

the filthy condition of the streets, and the Government is asked whether it is 
not its duty to remove these wants in return for the local cess which is levied 
from the villages from year to year ostensibly for these public purposes. 


24. A correspondent, writing from Sukkur to the Sind Sudhdr (167) in its 
issue of the 13th July, says :—The price of ghee having 

Sale of adulterated ghee in considerably risen, several Pathans import inferior 
Sukkur and a request tothe hee from Peshawar, which they sell at the rate of 
Ser to reme’y Re. 20 or Bs. 22 permaund. Theshop-keepers purchase 
_ this ghee, mix it with good ghee and then sell it. This 

is very injurious to public health. But it is very much to be regretted that. 
no one takes interest in this important matter. In the Panjab, in Bengal and in 
several other provinces the sellers of adulterated ghee are liable to punishment 
according to law. The dealers there are, therefore, afraid of selling adulterated 
ghee. But because Sind is a neglected province, any one can do what he likes. 


The proper officers of Government should see to this. 


25. ‘ Pro bono publico”’ writes to the Rast Goftdr (83) of the 14th July 

to complain of the inconvenience caused to‘the mer-— 

Complaint regarding the chants in Bombay by the mails for Gujardt being 
a7 ye, of the mails for ¢josed on week days at 6-30 P.M., and on Sundays at 
— an -n-Pa p.M., while the mail train starts at 9 P.M., and says 
that the exaction of late letter fee of $ anna by closing 

the mails so early is tantamount to raising postage on letters. The correspon- 
dent adds that this inconvenience is the result of either improper reduction in 
expenditure in the postal department by doing away with the services of a few 
low-paid employés or failure to strengthen the staff, though necessary, and that 


the Post-Master-General should attend to the complaint. 


Part Il.—Education. 


26. The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the 8th July, writes :—A 
correspondent of the Bombay Gazette draws attention 

Remarks about the present to the present condition of the Elphinstone College, 
erog (the teaching staff Bombay. As a model institution the College has had 
Bombay. hinstone College, i+, days of glory, when representative men of learning 
| like the late Sir Alexander Grant, Professor Hughlings 
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and Professor Candy graced the professorial chairs. Of the brilhant literary 
ornaments of those days we have Professor Wordsworth, but he is now on leaye 
and may not return to India. The Professors of Mathematics, Logic and Mora) 
Philosophy are also on leave. Another Professor of the same institution has been 
transferred to Berar to act as Director of Public Instruction there. To add t 
the difficulty, Professor Peterson is likely to go to Stockholm to represent the 
local Government at the Congress of the Orientalists to be held there. Without 
meaning disrespect to those in charge of the institution now, we may say that 
such wholesale leave, or, for that matter, wholesale transfer, is not calculated to 
contribute to the efficiency of the institution. If one College in each presidency 
is to serve as a model institution, it ought to be kept in a high state of efficiency. 
By the bye, has the Government thought out the plan of recruiting the higher 
educational services with first class men from Oxford and Cambridge as suggest. 
ed by a daily contemporary some time ago? The salaries attached are sufficiently 
tempting, we believe, and ought to attract first class men. Recent arrangements 
do not seem much to favour the plan. We hope the Government of His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay ought to take up the question and see that the general 
complaint is removed and that really first class men are appointed to the 
service. 


27. The Jdme Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 15th July, says:—It is 
feared that Mr. Bagnell, Assistant Collector, Bombay, 
Appointment of Mr. Bag- who has been appointed Acting Professor of English 
- as Acting Professor of Tiiterature in the Elphinstone College in place of 
nglish Literature in the M pe 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Mr. Barrett, transferred to Berar, will not be able to 
criticised. perform satisfactorily the duties of his new post in 
| -addition to hisrevenue work. ‘The duties of an Assist- 
ant Collector are generally heavy, affording little leisure for other work, while 
a Professor of English Literature has not only to deliver lectures, but also to devote 
his attention to current literature. The appointment of Mr. Bagnell has been 
necessitated by a dearth of professors in the Educational Department, but the 
scarcity can be removed by dividing educational officers in the superior service 
into Professors and Educational Inspectors for the purposes of promotion and by 
appointing learned Englishmen for the chairs of Literature, History, Logic and 
Moral Philosophy. It is to be hoped that the attention of Government will be 
directed to this subject at an early date. 


28. A correspondent of the Khdndesh Chitraguptd (40), in its issue of the 

14th July, writes a long letter in praise of Rio Saheb 

Be oti — ti  * ‘ Winayak Krishna Gore, Deputy Educational Inspector, 

spector, Khéndesh. — Khandesh, who has been recently transferred to the 

Ahmednagar District, saying that he was very popular 

among all the classes of people he came in contact with, on account of his 

liberality, impartiality, farsightedness, kindness and many other good qualities 

which have added grace to his position, and that his transfer from Khdndesh 1s 
regretted throughout that district. 


29. Inan article headed “ Unwholesome rivalry among the boys of the 
Surat High School,” the Gujardt Darpan (76), m i 
The Surat High School issue of the 18th July, says :—It has been a practice 
ae BR in ed Md os with the boys and assistant teachers in the Surat 
mastera by the students and High School to do honour to the head-masters on 
assistant teachers on their their transfer from Surat. In accordance with it, 
transfer from Surat. the students did honour to the popular head-master, 
Mr. Behrémji Frémji Patel, on his transfer to Bombay 
and the assistant teachers gave him a tea party, in which Messrs. Wells - 
Hird4lé] Narotamdds made short speeches which were responded to by Mr. Patel. 
We do not approve of the system of assistant teachers making speeches 12 sage 
of the head-master. We have, moreover, heard a complaint that when ® 
assistant teacher is transferred, the students of his class present him with Fe 
betel leaves and rose water, and the rivalry among the students in this ma. 
has gone so far that one class tries to outdo another in pomp and show. 


practice is undesirable and ought to be stopped. When Government have 
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prohibited their servants from receiving addresses from the public, this injurious 
practice among the students should certainly be checked. 


30. The Ndsik correspondent of the Indu Prakash (18), in its issue of the 
15th July, says :—We have suffered much in the matter 
or. en ae prt Angee of the education of our children since the transfer of 
aie af municipalities in Vernacular schools to the municipalities. As the sala- 
general and the Nasik Muni- ries paid to teachers are very low, the services of good 
cipality in particular, and a teachers cannot be secured. When schools are in the 
request to Rao Séheb Tilak, charge of a municipality a useless person can become a 
Deputy Mducational Inapec- teacher if he has interest with ici 
tor, in the matter. “ahaa some municipal com- 
| missioner. Some school-masters are quite useless and 
their bad moral character is likely to prove very injurious to the boys. It 
is said that in the schools at Nasik there are some teachers who are vicious and 
immoral and who have remained in their posts in consequence of interest. Réo 
Séheb Tilak, Deputy Educational Inspector, will therefore do well to pay attention 
to this complaint and to dismiss them from the service forthwith. 


Part Il].—Railways. 


31. The Hitechchhu (80) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 18th July, says 
me _ that on the 14th instant, when the local train was 
an CO ee coo tdlon Proceeding from Kélol to Khodidr and was three miles 
Sawer Cie dcccsmogee, it, three passengers fell out of a carriage on to the 
| road owing to the door being not properly shut, that 
these passengers, who were somewhat injured, bawled out in order that the train 
might be stopped, but that neither the engine-driver nor the guard having 
stopped it the poor men had to walk three miles to reach the station, from which 
they travelled to Ahmedabad by a mixed train. The paper requests the railway 
authorities to make an enquiry into the matter and to find out whether the 
driver and the guard in charge of the train were sober at the time of the 
accident. 


Part I1V.— Uunicipalities. 


32. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 14th July, writes :—Some recent 
ve . .,. resolutions of Government have set the public of 
1. Remarks inconnectionwith pboong a-thinking as to whether Government is sincere 
e alleged change which is . | ' , 
coming over the policy of the in the oft-repeated assurances of its sympathy with the 
Bombay Government towards cause of local self-government. There is reason to 
municipalities in general and feay that a change is coming over the policy of Gov- 
the Poona Municipality im grnment towards municipalities, which is in direct 
particular. wei ee 
antagonism to the noble principle of tolerance preach- 
ed by the first apostle of self-government, we mean Lord Ripon. We must 
admit that the action of the Government is based upon representations made 
by the local authorities, and that it is these latter whom we must thank for any 
seeming change in the attitude of Government. Of course these officials them- 
selves cannot be supposed to have any personal motives in making unfavourable 
representations to Government. They do it in the discharge of their public 
‘duties. We have had instances of these contests between the Government 
officials and the municipality, and we are glad to say that the latter has hitherto 
come out victorious, thanks to the conscientious regard for people’s mghts which 
the present head of the Government has always shown. But recent events have 
shown that the old contest has ceased at least apparently. The officials are now 
mere lookers on. It isa certain section of the people themselves who have taken 
up the opposition. These good people believe that the various heads of the 
municipal departments should be officers appointed by Government and acting 
under their orders. The municipal commissioners will then have full leisure to 
discuss questions to their last shred. This is how we understand the recent 
resolution of Government with regard to the appointment of one Health Officer 
for the City, Suburban and Cantonment Municipalities of Poona. There 
78 already a talk of having one Executive Officer paid highly and possess- 
powers,—for the three municipalities together. The same principle 
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may be extended so as to embrace the other departments also. Once again. 
therefore, we feel it our duty to ask Government to pause before they 
take the irretrievable step. At present very few people are found ready, 
willing and able to take upon themselves the duties of a municipal com- 
missioner. When this office will cease to mean anything more than the 
right, or rather the duty, of paying or sanctioning the payment of money 
asked for by the Executive, and when there will be the constant danger 
of coming into conflict with the Government, because a conflict with the 
Executive would mean a conflict with their masters, the Government, then 
indeed a municipal commissionership will be at a heavy discount, the honour 
will not be coveted and the cause of local self-government will be discredited and 
ruined. That would surely be a consummation devoutly to be avoided. If the mem- 
bers are to be taught the ways of governing themselves in municipal matters, there 
must be the responsibility as well as the power. We havea suggestion to make 
in this matter which we believe would enable us to reach the same end, namely, 
amelioration of municipal administration, in a safer way. We learn that the 
matter is being thought over now, and when a scheme is well matured it will be 
placed before the municipality for discussion. The recent resolution of Govern- 
ment shows that the authorities are getting impatient. It would be well, 
therefore, if the gentlemen who are thinking on this subject should bring out the 
subject soon ; or it may be too late. This question of the efficiency of munici- 
pal administration is giving trouble in Broach, Surat, Nadidd and other munici- 
palities, which have been severely taken to task by Government for their 
remissness. Let Poona make a brave stand. It must put its own house in order 
and place before other cities a good example of how municipal matters should be 
arranged. Although we do not like the line of action suggested by the Govern- 
ment resolution, we are not prepared to shut our eyes to the good principle 
underlying the suggestion. The fixing of responsibility on each mdividual 
servant and thorough organization are the hinges upon which successful admi- 
nistration turns, and we would therefore request the municipality to organize its 
departments and to place them under efficient and responsible heads. At present 
neither the secretary nor the heads of the departments under him are recognized 
as being responsible for the carrying out of orders and the due discharge of 
executive work. The result of this is that the good name of the municipality is 
brought into disgrace for nothing. Responsibility of work not having been fixed 
in this manner, officers and their subordinates do not feel it. To remove this 
defect and to enable the municipality to carry out the suggestion, it may be 
necessary to move Government to pass a special legislative measure enabling the - 
municipality to delegate its executive functions to its officers. If the munici- 
pality moves Government in this matter they will not be slow to grant this 
prayer. 


33. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 10th July, writes :—A Hyderabad 
_.. @orrespondent brings to our notice certain recent no- 
The system of nomination winations to the Hyderabad Municipality. Without 
to municipal boards found yee i hat 
fault with. mentioning any names it may be safely observed tha 
these gentlemen are no more capable of administering 
municipal affairs than of dancing on a rope. But this isa state of things 
which is not confined to Hyderabad alone. The system of nomination to munl- 
cipal boards is often worked most prejudicially to the interests of local self- 
government. We hear it sometimes said that local self-government in India 
has not proved a success, although it is too early to pronounce any definite 
opinion on the results of the experiment. But it has seldom been considered 
whether it is the system of election or that of nomination which should be held 
responsible for the failure of local self-government if it should ever fail. Gene- 
rally the proportion of elected to nominated members is half and half, and on the 
whole the elected members are better selected than the nominated ones. The 
nominations are sometimes unexceptionable, but sometimes this system introduces 
an element which otherwise could have found no place in a municl pality. a 
Broach, for example, it is impossible to say whether the elected or the nomina 
commissioners have failed most signally in their duties. There have been 
occasions on which nominations have been made as if to discredit the instituuon 
of local self-government. | 
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$4. The Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the 15th July, says that if has 
; : received a petition signed by one hundred and twenty- 
A aes ape i hy five residents of Talegaon Dibhida about mismanage- 
sedda in Td Dona Reins ment in the loeal municipality, which is said to have 
imposed a very heavy water-tax on the people to meet 
the expenditure on account of the increased establishment and to enable the 
municipality to pay the instalments of a loan borrowed for digging’and construct- 
ing a water tank and that it holds in abeyance the comments which it has to 
make on the petition until it hears from the municipality what it may have to 
say on the subject-matter of the petition. The paper learns that the petition 
was forwarded by the people to the Assistant Collector in charge of the taluka, 
but that he returned it without making any inquiry into the matter. 


Part V.—WNaiive States. 


85. With reference to the Kashmere affair, the Sudhdrak (18), in its issue 
of the 15th July, publishes the following reflections 
The Government policy as of a sad mind :—Might knows no law and greed has no 
regards the Mahérdja of tonne a vitnlae hands of . 7] 
‘esate oxiticlnel ounds. e griping hands of a miser will ever grasp 
| at a coin of gold, no matter how great the treasure in his 
possession. ‘The pages of history, both ancient and modern, teem with examples 
showing the evils of overstrained ambition. Hanibal, Alexander, Napolean, 
Wolsey, Raghundthréo Peshwa and many others have shown to the world that 
overgreed is the ruin of the greedy. Let the British Government lose sight of this 
principle and the British empire, though so powerful and well consolidated, will 
begin to shake on its foundations. The fertile province of Berar swallowed up, 
the vast treasury of Scindia’s Gangdjali emptied, the large province of Burma 
abounding in timber and in jewels annexed at a moment’s notice, and to crown 
all, the unhallowed hands of the English laid on the kingdom of the ‘ Kailas’ ! 
Is this justice, policy, or unbounded ambition ? Surely the last! Itis the last 
principle that is deeply rooted in the Indian policy of the British Government ; it 
is the same principle which has raised theBritish from fortune-seeking adventurers 
into rulers of a mighty empire. The golden land, the dream of the fifteenth 
century, has at last been the unrivalled possession of Britain, and let her now 
rest contented with her rich prize. It is a fact universally acknowledged that 
the British rule in India has done immense good to the people; and the 
merits of this benign rule cannot indeed be exaggerated. A growing population, 
‘4 prosperous agriculture, a flowing commerce, a well directed system of education, 
facilities of communication, an increasing industry, discoveries in nature and art, — 
and above all a thorough security of life and property—these are but a few of 
the innumerable blessings showered upon us by the British rule. The Indian 
nation has been and will ever remain grateful to this blessed rule which has 
given it peace and prosperity in the place of war and rapine. The flood of light 
coming from the West and pouring upon us in all its refulgence of civilization 
is not lost upon us altogether ; and we are gradually emerging out of the dark- 
hess that had until very recently enveloped this land. But all our gratitude and 
loyalty will be of no avail, the light will vanish and all the good work which 
_ the English rule has done will at one stroke be undone, if Government do not 


give up the policy of aggrandizement and fail to appreciate these reflections of 
asad mind. ae o 


86. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 14th July, writes :— 
: Surely the retirement of Sir Lepel Griffin from the 
3 saoel Griffin’s lecture Indian Civil Service has not been synchronous with a 
and their alge es of India dislocation of all laws of the moral government of the 
ig with the 3 | ye : 
British Government criticized, Universe or the lapse of all sense of political morality, 
or of right and wrong in Englishmen generally. His 
Proposal to seize hold of the State of Kashmere, to allot its lands to 3,000,000 of 
nglish colonists on condition of military service, and to assign the children of 
® soil to them as their virtual slaves on daily wages may not be practicable 
“conomically or even as a military scheme. But in itself the proposal is no 
other than that of the highwayman addressed to his wealthy neighbour, “ Your 
Purse or your life?! Is this the political morality based on Christian ethics 
CON 346—5 3 
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which the British Government is to inculcate on our Native Princes, and with 
which it is to regenerate the entire population of India? The lecturer, ag j¢ 

ricked in conscience on this point, argues: “ Nor would the Native Princes of 

ndia be at all alarmed by the British colonisation of Kashmere; they would 
understand that the position is exceptional; that Kashmere is the only large 
State in India in which Europeans can healthily live and bring up their families 
and that its strategical position on the North-West frontier makes it not only 
reasonable, but an imperative duty for the Government to utilise it as it chooses 
in the best interests of the public safety.”’ Ifthe Native Princes ean be thug 
satisfied, they are the equals of the Agent to the Governor-General in Centra} 
India in their mental grasp, and judging from the spirit of his proposal, he jigs 
not their better in regard to political morality. Why, then, does he denounce 
them in his lecture? Sir Lepel Griffin is here either misusing his knowledge, 
or he must have spent so many years of his life in India in vain, not to fee] 
assured that neither the people nor the princes of India can be taken in by 
this sort of reasoning. He talks of “the best interests of the public safety.” 
But where is the danger to this safety if you confine yourself to the natural 
boundaries of the continent of India? Greater men and truer statesmen than 
he, soldiers and civilians, have thought out the subject and advised accordingly. 
But if you wish to transcend those confines and to dominate the southern half 
of Asia, itis vain to console us with the assurance that the confiscation of 
Kashmere and the enslavement of its people will suffice for the purpose. No. 
The whole of India must, in due course, come to be treated similarly. Of course, 
“Kashmere is the only large State in India in which Europeans can healthily 
hive and bring up their families’ at present, but they can be acclimatized, 
and are there not English planters living in the tropics, Assam, Ceylon, Jamaica 
and the rest, carrying on business with Native labour? And were there not 
Portuguese landlords or fajinddrs, as they were called, similarly living and 
thriving on the sea-coast in Western India? When once the moral restraint is 
abandoned in the case of Kashmere, what is there to prevent the same policy 
from being extended downwards? Our English readers may rest assured that the 
princes and the people of India, whatever their other failings, are never wanting 
in keenness of perception, and howsoever such proposals as those of Sir Lepel 
Griffin may be enveloped in high-sounding phrases, they can never be deceived 
as to their true aims. The public ventilation and approval of such proposals can 
only demoralise the Indians into the conviction that English morality is no better 
than their own, and that the possession of physical power sanctifies all spoliation, 
wrong and abuse, by States and by individuals, and that the high tone of 
teaching held up by the British Government and publicists is so much hypocrisy 
to conceal the desire to extort or seize on the goods of weak neighbours. 


37. The Subodh Patrika (17), in its issue of the 14th July, writes :— 
What are things coming to in India? Are the British Government and the 
British public going to cast off all moral considerations from their rule over the 
country, while they are making the loudest professions of their superiority 
in political morality and regard for right, truth and justice to every other nation 
on earth P Here are the Mamlatdars who as a matter of coursg relied on official 
promises solemnly made to them by their Government, and yet the faith s0 
solemnly pledged is broken simply on a perverted view of the case taken 
England! And now we havean Agent to the Governor-General of India, on 
his retirement on pension, preaching that a solemn treaty with a Native ruling 
family be cast to the winds and its State seized and opened up to European 
colonisation. Of course, the object of the measure is good ; it is in the interests 
of ‘public safety.? But what must be the quality or the fruit of a ‘safety 
which is sought to be served by the violation of a solemn right, and who woul 
be safe in God’s world if the strong were to plead the goodness of their object 
as a sufficient excuse to depose the weak ? If the ruling chief has offended— 
and his offence has been a very will-o’-the-wisp, now appearing and agala 
dissolved into an airy nothing—let him by all means be punished as he deserv@; 
but why deprive his heirs, present and future, of their rights on that account: 
Again, Kashmere was sold to Goldb Sing by the British Government for its ow® 
purposes, but Jummoo was not ; yet the two are involved in one common confisca- 


tion. Is not, however, a bargain a bargain? OQ spirit of Malcolm ! What must 
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pe thy feelings on witnessing this feat of thy successor in office of sixty years 
later? When in flesh thou didst indignantly spurn a proposal to repudiate an 
oral promise as dishonourable to an Englishman because a word of mouth was 
to thee as sacred as writing on parchment; but now this successor in office 
coolly preaches the reverse of the doctrine from a platform in thy own mother- 
land! ‘The strangest part of the story, however, is that the receipt of the report 
of the outrageous lecture of Sir Lepel Griffin has been immediately followed 
by news that European military officers are going to apply for permission to 
buy Jands in Kashmere according to the settlement proposed by him. Does 
this mean that the whole scheme as developed in the London lecture had been 
conceived and matured already? If so, it must have been done during the 
time of the diplomatic Viceroy, who has therefore left asad legacy to his 
successors and a melancholy future to India. | 


88. The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the 14th July, is enraged at 
Sir Lepel Griffin’s proposals regarding the colonization of Kashmere by English- 
men, and remarks :—Sir Lepel says that the whole land belongs to the Mahdrdja 
and not to the rayats, and that, therefore, there would be no injustice in taking 
the lands from the Mahirdja and giving them away to English landholders. 
But he does not see the mistake he commits in his zeal. Although the land 
belongs to the Mahdraja the cultivators are not at present mere agricultural 
labourers. ‘They are peasants and not serfs. But once give away the lands to 
English landholders, and all these rayats will at once descend from their present 
position to that of mere farm-labourers. ‘To carry out Sir Lepel’s proposals it 
will be necessary to confiscate all the rights of the cultivators in Kashmere at 
one stroke. And, again, Sir Lepel thinks nothing of the morality of depriving the 
Maharaja of his territory. The argument is, “the line which was founded in 
treachery and blood may well die out after as infamous a record as that of the 
Borgias in Italy,”-—meaning that since Goldb Sing, the person from whom the 
present Kashmere line has originated, was put on the throne by the British 
Government as a reward for his not assisting the Sikhs at a moment which was 
critical for British domination in the Punjab, he acquired the kingdom by 
treachery and it may be justifiably taken away from his successors, because 
they are drunken debauchees. Now it may beasked, Was Gulab Sing the only 
party to that treacherous compact, or was there any other party to it? 
_ If there was treachery in it, the obloquy attaches to both sides equally. 
And what is the evidence that the successors of Gul4b Sing have been 
as bad as the Borgias of Italy. Isit only a figure of speech with sound 
but without sense? Or is it that because it is necessary to find some 
excuse for the appropriation, the Kashmere princes are to be styled the Borgias 
of India? We are glad that there was no relative or friend of the Mahdraja 
of Kashmere among the audience, or else Sir Lepel would have had avery bad 
time of it. It is no joke to insult a Sikh, face toface. But it is quite safe to 
throw insults from across the seas, and Sir Lepel knows that very well. Sir 
Lepel probably means by this proposal to say that the British Government gave 
the Kashmere kingdom to Gulab Sing because it was of vital importance to buy 
him off at any price, but now that there is no such necessity the gift then made 
may be snatched away. Surely, such an act, however justifiable under Sir Lepel’s 
moral code, would be called outrageous by ordinary mortals, and we have no 
doubt that Government will refrain from carrying it out. Again, as regards 
the matter of reducing the Amir of Afghanistan to the position of a feudatory 
Native prince, we are afraid the very mention of such a thing might brew us 
mischief on our North-Western frontier. The Amir, at all events under the 
present circumstances, will laugh at the proposal if made to him, and on the first 
Opportunity throw himself into the hands of Russia. This proposal is enough to 
dash down whatever reputation Sir Lepel might have gained for tact and states- 
manship. In fact, if anything is calculated to invite trouble, this proposal surely 
38s. We wish the Government of India would put some restrictions on utterances 

é these, which might turn a friend into an implacable enemy all at once. 


_. 89. With reference to the recommendations made by Sir Lepel Griffin 
Inhis address on “ the Native princes of India ”’ that for strengthening the North- 
West frontier the railway should be extended first to Kandahar and then to 
Herat, and that an English colony of three million able-bodied men, who would 
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add to the defensive strength, should be established in Kashmere, the Bombay 
Samdchér (92), in its issue of the 20th July, says :—The question about the 
proposed railway is, Will the Afghans allow the line to be laid? The reply is, 
Certainly not. But supposing the line was constructed, it would be very con. 
venient to the Russians, and inconvenient tothe British. The proposal for the 
military colony in Kashmere has been already run down by the English news. 

pers, and would raise the questions, what is to become of the natives of 
ie country if Englishmen went and settled there as agriculturists, and whence 
is an army to come to reduce them to subjection if the military colony raised 
a revolt against the authorities? Sir Lepel’s recommendations are not in the 
least practicable. 


40. Ths Rdjyabhakt (127), m its issue of the 16th July, says :—Sir Lepe} 
Griffin has in his recent lecture on the Native States of India discussed the ques. 
tion of their independence and their age. His object in doing so was to make the 
British public understand that these States are not ancient and that there is no 
objection to swallow them up. We detest this evil object. If Sir Lepel Griffin 
were to read history, he would find that the present independent Native States 
of India were made independent by the British themselves for serving their own 
interests and not voluntarily. If the Nizém had not been made independent 
the English would have found it very difficult to take Tipoo’s dominions, and if 
Holkar and Scindia had not been given independent powers they would not 
have been able to swallow up the Peshwa’s territories. ‘The English and the French 
were striving in those times to give money to the Native States and to acknowledge 
the latter’s independence for the sake of their own defence. If any person had 
50 years ago said what Sir Lepel has said now, the continuance of the British 
rule in this country would have been a matter of doubt. The British have 
acknowledged the independence of Native States in treaties and therefore their 
rule has attained to its present condition. If persons like Sir Lepel and Colone} 
Nisbet wish to become masters of Native States, the work of protecting India 
from internal troubles will be more difficult than that of protecting it from ex- 
ternal attacks. The Native States are undoubtedly loyal, and Government have 
no cause to be afraid of them; but this loyalty will continue only as long as 
their position and prestige are respected and their independence not interfered 
with. The colonization of Kashmere by the British as proposed by Sir Lepel 1s 
tantamount to its annexation. Though Kashmere has now been annexed to 
some extent, if Sir Lepel’s suggestion were carried out, the people of that State 
would detest the English and the result thereof would be adverse to the latter. Sir 
Lepel’s proposal to extend the frontiers of India up to Herat is ruinous to the 
country. We are of opinion that Afghanistan should be kept an independent 
State between us and Russia. In that lies our real protection. "We support 
Sir Lepel’s suggestions to have justice done to the subjects of Native States, 
who are very much in want of it. The Political Agents and Residents have 
become a source of harm, and a reform in this connection along with the proper 
dispensation of justice to the subjects of Native States will make them prosperous. 
We say that Sir Lepel’s lecture will give satisfaction neither to the Native 
Princes nor to the Government. [A few other papers also write disapprovingly 
of Sir Lepel Griffin’s lecture in question. ] . 


41. Writing about Rewah and its Rdnis, the Native Opinion (15), in it 
issue of the 14th July, says :—Rewah, like Bhopal, 18 
Complaints of the Ranis jn a bad way, and though the aggrieved parties in this 
4 Rewah and a request to instance are the Rdnis, their persistent representations 
ig Excellency Lord Lans- h pao, Accord- 
downe to inquire into them. ave by no means removed their grievances. , 
| ing to their written representation to hand, not only 
are their rights of ownership ignored, their son, the heir-apparent, separa 

from them, and the deposits in the treasury squandered, but actual indignities are 
heaped upon them. We refer to the Mahirdnis’ grievances in the hope that 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will personally look into the matter and do 
justice to the aggrieved parties. If the fact of the alleged siege of Mahdram 
Chandalin be true, nothing could be more shameful than that a British officer 
in the responsible post of a State superintendent should be the voluntary or ™ 
voluntary instrument of such an act. It is such ill-natured deeds which bring 

British justice into discredit, and it is therefore the bounden duty of Govern: 
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ment to take serious notice of them. The representation before us shows that 
the Ranis have a keen insight into the working of the State, and if the fact be 
true, we do not know why the Chief or one of the Ranis should not be entrusted 
with its management. We do not attach much importance to the complaint 
about the salaries, because we believe that unless responsible posts are properly 
remunerated, they lead to corruption—a state of things that deserves to be 
strictly discouraged. We hope that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will direct an 
inquiry to be made into the complaints and see that justice is done to the ladies, 
who in their elevated and bereaved condition can look to no one else for a recti- 
fication of their complaints. 


42. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 14th July, writes :—There is a 
_ screw loose somewhere in the Bombay Secretariat. 
Disapproval of the action There is no othet way of accounting for the constant 


: ds fucose’ vacillation and change of front which has latterly been 


appointment of a new Divan observed in the policy and in the acts of the Bombay 
in the Jamnagar State. Government. To cite one recent instance, we have 


only to allude to the Mdmlatdars’ guarantee bungle. 
Now there is another matter spoken of which reflects no credit at all on the 
present government of Bombay. His Highness the Jém of Navdnagar was 
peremptorily ordered by the Bombay Government to dismiss his present Divan, 
Mr. Maganldl, on the ground that he had not effected any reforms, but had, 
on the contrary, allowed the public debt to grow to the enormous sum of 
twenty-five likhs of rupees. The ruler was moreover directed to submit four 
names out of which the Bombay Government might choose the new Divan. | 
It was further hinted that none of these four gentlemen selected should be a Parsi. 
This, the Government explained, was insisted on in deference to the wishes 
of the Political officer, who was in favour of a Hindu Divan. The Jam said 
that he was a first class Chief having the nght of nominating his own Divan, 
the Bombay Government having only the right of vetoing the appointment on 
reasonable grounds. It is, therefore, hard to understand how the Bombay Gov- 
ernment could have the audacity to dictate terms to the Jam Saheb in a matter 
which was entirely within his treaty rights. The Secretary of State for India has 
most emphatically and in no equivocal terms laid down the principle of non-inter- 
ference in the matter of the nomination by the Chief of a Divan. It is a pity that 
His Excellency Lord Reay and his Councillors did not take care to study the orders © 
of the Secretary of: State for India on the subject before resorting to such high- 
handed measures. However, there is yet something more funny to follow. ‘The 
Jém, with a persistence which we can understand, chose a. Parsi and his choice 
fell upon Mr. Dosébhai Framji. There is no doubt that this gentleman would 
have made a good Divdn. Possibly he would have been too good for the place. 
However, when the name was submitted to the Bombay Government, 
it was found that the latter had changed its mind. Mr. Maganldl, who 
had resigned his post, was to be given a further trial for six months. Why this 
vacillation ? The Parsi papers are perfectly reasonable in understanding this as a 
studied insult to their community and in protesting against it accordingly. The 
Bombay Government was certainly ill-advised in taking this step. Either Mr. 
Maganlél is a eood administrator or a bad one. He had been acting in the capacity 
of Divan for the last 10 years. If he did not succeed during that time in effecting 
reform, what may he be expected to do in the six months now graciously allowed. 
him ? And then again, is it not an insult to the Jim Sdheb to ask him to 
iss a man even against his wishes and to choose a new men, and when he has 
one so to ask him to retain the old one for six months more? This is playing 
with the Jém Saheb as a cat does with a mouse. We think His Highness will 
perfectly right in protesting against the conduct of the Bombay Government 
and appealing to the Secretary of State for India. A very valuable right has been 
tampled upon in the grossest manner and he ought not to bear it tamely. In fact, 
iow-a-days the policy of theGovernment is getting more and more imperious and 
aggressive. Men like Sir Lepel Griffin are openly advocating principles which, 
followed by the Imperial Government, would reduce the Native States of India 
€ condition of British dependencies under a nominal indigenous ruler. Such 
4 policy would destroy the good feeling now existing between the Native Princes 
€ paramount power. Acts like the present one of the Bombay Government 
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are calculated to strengthen the suspicion in the popular mind that the intentions | 
of that power towards the Native States are not honourable and in accordance with 
the noble declarations of Her Majesty the Queen. The. sooner sucha Suspi- 
cion is rooted out the better. The Secretary of State for India is the only autho. 
rity who can repudiate such an intention and he ought todo it promptly. But we 
hope that before this higher authority is approached the Bombay Government wil] 
have the good grace todo the amende honourable to the Jdém Saheb. Such a 
course. would bespeak their honesty of purpose and love of justice. They ought 
also publicly to disclaim any intention of giving an insult to the Pdarsi com. 
munity. Nothing short of this will and ought to satisfy the public or the 
agerieved parties. 


43. The Kdthidwddi (81), in its issue of the 9th July, disapproves of the 
i Government not giving to the parties concerned a co 

hakay Goveaiaal a ghives of the resolutions issued by them in matters pertaining 

ters pertaining to Native to Native States, says that the practice in question is 

States and a request to them ynwise, and advises the Native Princes in the Bombay 

[a Presidency and their Karbharis to memorialize Gov. 

ernment on the subject. It also advises them to request Government to remove 


the restriction against the submission of petitions made conjointly by more 
parties than one. 


G. M. SA’THE,, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
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Surat High School: The — and a complaint regarding the honour done 
to the head-masters by the students and assistant teachers on their 
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Vernacular schools in charge of municipalities : A complaint about 
teachers in —in general and the Nasik Municipality in particular, 
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Part III.—Ratlways— 
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Part 1V.—Municipalities— 


Municipal Boards: The system of nominations to —~ found fault with 

Poona: Remarks in connection with the alleged change which is coming 
over the policy of the Bombay Government towards municipalities 
in general and the — Municipality in particular 

Talegaon Daébhada: A complaint — the municipality of —in the 
Poona District __... i 


Part V.—Native States— 


Jdémnagar: Disapproval of the action of the Bombay Goverenent in the 
matter of the contemplated appointment of a new Divan in the — 
State. 

Kashmere: The Government policy towards the Mahérdja of — criticized. 

Native States : 

Resolutions issued by the Bombay Government in matters pertaining 
to — and a request to them in connection therewith 
Sir Lepel Griffin’s lecture on the — of India and their relations with 
the British Government criticized : 
The Bombay Samachar 
The Indian Spectator 
The Native Opinion 
The fidy yabhakt .. 
The S meen Patrika 


Rewah : Complaints of the Ranis of — and a request to His Bxcellency 
Lord Lansdowne to inquire into them - 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 20ra JULY 1889. 


List of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


‘ 
Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 
issued, 


opt nae 
- ? 


Aneto-Mara‘THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu ... Hes ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 
», Vaidarbh ... eae See sock DOs 


, Varhéd (Berér) Saméchar ...! Do. ......) Do. 


| 
MARA THI. | 


The Shetakari ... ace ... Umrawati (Amraoti).. Monthly 400 


150 


ee eee 
», Shuddha Varhédi.. .. .... Akola... ..., Weekly...) 250 
» suryakant ves io “7 Kllichpur wee a | 


—_—_ es 


The Vatdarbh (2), in its issue of the 13th July, writes :—Inscrutable are 
the ways of the Government with regard to Berar. 
Heaven knows on what principles the administration 
of this unfortunate province is carried on. If any 
generalisation can be drawn from facts as they appear 
on record, it is this that there is an absence of all principle in making selec- 
tions of officers for the province or in investing them with powers. Take 
the appointments of Assistant Commissioners, Attaches, and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. How many of those who were newly appointed to the service 
were men qualified for the discharge of the judicial or revenue functions with | 
which Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistants are entrusted ? Among the 
two latest appointments we have had, one is that of a clerk in the Foreign Office 
and another of a Railway Police Inspector as Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
The last named functionary is posted to Amrdoti. The Deputy Commissioner 
isat a lossto know what to do with him, and it is said that he has represented to. 
his superiors the impropriety of entrusting civil judicial work to one who has 
no knowledge or experience of civil matters. This is a typical case, but it has 
precedents to support it. It is well-known that many Assistant Commissioners 
and Extra Assistant Commissioners and Attaches when appointed were wholly new 
to the work they were called upon to perform, and had to pass a sort of appren- 
ticeship before they were invested with third class magisterial powers. Some 
of the appointments proved so hopelessly bad that decency could permit their 
continuance no longer; but for 4 or 5 years these gentlemen were doing 
duty as civil, criminal and revenue judges. - We ask whether it is fair to 
throw away the tax-payers’ money on experiments upon their lives and 
property. A Mahomedan gentleman has been appointed an Extra Assistant, 
Commissioner on Rs. 400. It is said that heis new to civil and criminal work. 
It is high time to protest against the manner in which appointments are made, 

ere are officers serving in the province. Some of them are certainly well 
qualified and are entitled to promotion. Why should their claims be ignored ? 

Outsiders are imported they should be at least such as possess special 
qualifications for their work. With the head of the local administration in the . 
Province it now rests to minimise the evil that is done. Since these appoint. 
ments have been made and the gentlemen will be coming, let them at least not 

entrusted with powers over the property and liberties of the people until the 
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Absence of principle inmak- 
ing appointments of officers 
in Berar strongly criticized. 


2 


Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner are satisfied that they have 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of judicial work to do it efficiently. But it is not 
only with regard to judicial and revenue appointments that there are causes — 
of grave complaint. A new Assistant Superintendent of Police has been appoint- — 
ed. As usual; he is an'inexperienced young European, quite new to his work. 
There are experienced‘ Police Inspectors of ‘20 years’ standing. Why should 
they not be made Assistant Superintendents of Police? Again, if they wanted a 
pure European there was Mr. MacGill who officiated as District Superintendent 
of Police last year and who was distinctly promised an Assistant Superintendent's 
place. If we again go‘down in the scale there is the same disregard of principle 
observed. When the new rules about the Departmental Examinations were promul- 
gated the Resident laid it down that in future promotion would ordinarily be made 
dependent on the date of passing the Departmental Examination under the 
higher standard. Only the other day, however, when an opportunity came for 
putting the principle into practice, it was quietly ignored. The clerk of the 
Basim Court having been appointed clerk of the Sessions Court on Rs. 150, his 
place of Rs. 120 became vacant. It was given to the deputy clerk of the Court of 
Buldana whose salary was only Rs. 60. There were persons getting Rs. 100, 75, 
and 70 among the clerks of the court. But they were all passed over. Some 
of them have passed the Higher Standard Examination and were, we understand, 
strongly recommended by their respective Deputy Commissioners. We should 
like to know what justification can be offered for the appointment made. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, | 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
e6th July 1889. 
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Tist of Newspapers and Periodicals., 


Place of publication. 


..| Bombay ise 

“ +s ...| Poona ... os oa a 

Phoenix ... -| Karachi eee 6s Bi-weekly 

Quarterly J ournal ‘of the Poona Serva : 

janik Sabha . bes .| Poona... soo = oe | Quarterly 

Sind Times. ose acs cue soe] RPACHI ove Bi-weekly 
Spy of the Day ... ane .» ese] M&him (Bombay) ***| Weekly .. 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... 
» Din Bandhu 
» Din Mitra sas 
» Dnydn Chakshu ... 
» Dnydnodaya = 
» Dnydn Prakash . 
» Indu Prakash ... 
» vJagad-hitechchhu re ee sed se a “i 
» Native Opinion ... ies ve oo ‘ie Bi-Weekly 
» Frrabhdkar cae cou vee ae . oe sscl RAMEE ses 
»» Subodh Patrika ... _ vee via ‘ ; ...| Weekly ... 
» sudhdrak R vies we : ee ies cool MO. 
» telagu Mitré ..., Vee vid “ee << a 
»» Wartdhar .. ee - “as <<. a ~ Do. 


MaRATHI. 


The Arunoday& ee iis ‘ad or 

» A’ryAvart ve ‘sa ae .--| Dhulia... 

- ere oes on ...| Ratnagiri 

» Belgaum Samachar ek oe ...| Belgaum 

% Chandénshu 0. es a ...| Tasgaon 

» Chikitsak ee oes ...| Belgaum 

, Chitragupta _.... ion at ...| Karad .. 

» Dharwar Vritt ... ee ve ane Dhérwar 
Dnyan Sagar __... ae ee ...| Kolhapur 
Ganga Lahari ... ‘ak as ...| Nasik ... 
Hindu Punch ... bs sie ...| Lhana... 
Hitechchhu sen ...| Bijapur 
Holkar Sark4r Gazette .. TT ...| Indore... rT 
Jagadédarsh ew re see os Ahmednagar :. 
Jagan Mitr& aa. ae “re ...| Ratnagiri eee 
Kalpataru... we o oe 
Karwar Sam4chér 
a - BS 

ndesh Chitragu CB 2 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahér4shtra Kokil 
Mah4r4shtra Mitra 
Mahéardshtra Vritt aS iia ro 1 dee oe 
» Nagar Samfchfr.. i ae ...| Ahmednagar ... 
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No, Names 0 Newspape Place of publication. Edition. Ocbin 
Mara’tHI—continued, 
45 |The N&sik Vritt ove ‘as ses .».| Nasik ... see | Weekly .. oe 200 
46 | ,, Nydy&Sindhu ... aes joo ove Almedvagar ... 0s], DO. os . 175 
47 5, Fandhari Mitr’ ... or ..| Pandharpur ... oe! “aoe 298 
48 », Poona Vaibhav ... vee| POOMA oo. oes ak: ea - 1,180 
49 »5 Prabodh Chandrika __.. oa ...| Jalgaon eee — a oe 100 
50 », LPrabodh Ratna ... as os eek EE wes vee DO. see 0 350 
51 » OE. ik Isl4mpur se. ee 400 
52 » Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen  Mésik 
Pustak is a wo-| Poona ... ae ‘s eo vor ‘a 200 
53 » Raéghava Bhushana sect OOM: ec ie ‘ eekly ; 110 
54 » Ramdas ... ve is ...| Bijapur oe en “a 225 
55 | ,, Sachchid4nand ...... ...| Bombay ‘a ..| Monthly... —.. 300 
56 » saty& Shodhak ...| Ratnagiri... . Weekly ... ‘ 300 
57 5, Satyt Sudha i ...| Karwar ve oe Do. s ee 100 
58 .9 Sholépar Samachar .., Shol4pur —_... 2 re ¥ 350 
59 »» Shri Shivdji 5s ie as eer ee 200 
60 »» Shubh Suchak _... i soe ..| Satara is Do. ‘e 274 
61 5, sudhakar Kas ose ie ..| Pen ‘ae Do. ‘i 260 
62 ee Te ..| Thana is Do. 300 
63 5, Vengurla Vritt jock SOREUEED.. 0s Do. 180 
64 », Widushak .. jocl OE oss foe Do. 310 
65 5» Vidya Vilés oF ...| Kolh4pur __... Do. 210 
66 | ,, Vividh Dny4n Vistar ...| Bombay vee Monthly 500 
67 »  Vrittadhdra ‘ul EO eas “a Weekly 132 
68 »  Vrittamala ,..| Datara... i Do. , 
69 5. Vrittesér’... re | are ‘ Do. 316 
70 ,, Vritt Sudha »».| Satara ... om A. 100 
71°'| ,, Vyaparottejak .... Bombay 98 ; Fortnightly 
72 ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
|The Din Mani ... ...| Broach... vee ...| Weekly ... 500 
73 -| ,, Dny4n Sudha _... ..| Ahmedabad ... ...| Fortnightly 303 
74 » Gujarat Darpan ... sos] EE ves .| Bi-weekly 600 
75 5 Gujarat Gazette ... ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... 475 
76 » Gujaréti ... ..| Bombay | et 1,536 
77 9 Gujarat Mitra ...| surat re a ie 650 
78 »» Hitechchhu ...| Ahmedabad ... oS ‘ 380) 
79 », Kathiawadi nae .... Wadhwan Jt af ue wis 
80 ,, Kathidwar Times ...| Rajkot ..| Bi-weekly ee 1,015 
81 » Rast Goftar ..| Bombay ..| Weekly “ 1,780 
82 », surat Akhbar | Surat 1 ms 598 
83 5» Surya Prakash Do. <<. 2 si 376 
84 
GUJARA Tl. 
The Ahmedabad Times .... Ahmedabad ... Weekly uf 20 
85 », Akhbdére Khamb4yat ...| Cambay Do. 125 
86 » Akhb4re Soddgar ...| Bombay Daily és 1,000 
87 . Anonymous ...| Broach ...( Weekly . ‘as 500 
88 , A'ry& Dharm Prak4sh _... ...| Bombay | Monthiy... — s. 394 
89 » A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... ie Do. Do. ae 320 
90 »» Bombay SamAchar a Daily a 1,450 
91 » Broach Mitra... .e-| Broach Weekly e 539 
92 », Broach Sam4ch4r ot es ies Do. es G00 
93 ,, Buddhi Prak4sh ... ...| Ahmedabad ... e-| Monthly a 675 
D4 » Chakravak .| Dohad ... Weekly i 68 
95 | , Chdnak ... Surat Monthly i 450 
96 ,, Chandr aprakdsh , Do. Weekly 6 379 
97 » Deshi Mitra Do. Do. ' - 950 
98 | ,, Dnydnodays = Broach Monthly rr 475 
99 »5 Dnydn Vardhak . Bombay Do. . 500 
100 | ,, Duniydddd Nadiad Weekly 3 550 
101 1, Bae Bombay ,..| Monthly .. rs 345 
102 | ,, Gap Sap ... Do. | Fortnightly... 550 
103 55 Gorakshak ov ae! Weekly ... a 
104 ,, Gujarét Monthly Journal ...| Laimbdi ...| Monthly ... . 300 
105 » Gul Afshdn es .| Bombay i Do. : £00 
106 5» Hindi Punch fla A -— ...| Weekly rv 225 
107 | ,, Hindusthén z | Ahmedabad ...  ...|__ ‘Do. : 918 
108 5 Jame Jamshed .., Bombay ...| Daily oa 800 
109 | ,, Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. Nadidd ...| Monthly | 1154 
110 5 Kaira Vartaman ,. “- Kaira ...| Weekly = 100 
111 » Kaiser-i-Hind _.., nr Bombay i Do. . 2,502 
112 | ,, Ké4side Mumbai... ,. Do. ...| LTi- weekly . 1,283 
113 » Kelavni ... es Baroda ..| Monthly .. . 479 
114 » Khambat Saméchér Cambay ...| Weekly . 
115 » KOninur ... me ne .... Wadhwan <i Do. oes 
116 | ,, Madhamdkh ae ae ...| Monthly 5 
117 | . Madhur Vachan.., .... .... «..| Bombay | 1,412 
118 » Manaranjak ...| Surat... -. 409 
119 » Nitydnand oe area | es pe : Do. ‘a 625 
120 a0 Nure Klam eee eee er or Bombay eee ee Do. eo eee 341 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of Publicatiop. Edition. dain. 
GusaRa'tI—continued. 
121 | The Nydyadarshak ye e.| Ahmedabad ... ee) Weekly ... on 500 
122 , Parsi Tikakér ove .-.| Bombay ...| Fortnightly ae 350 
123 | ,, Praja Mata ‘ ...| Ahmedabad oo] Weekly ... oes 465 
194 » rraja Mitra »..| Surat oe ‘se a bee 950 
125 » Rajyabhakta ... Bombay ve we me ofa 687 
126 | ,, Samsher Béhadur oo Ahmedabad ... «| Do ...  . 200 
127 » satya Mitra ove --. Bombay of Do. os : 400 
128 | ,, Satyavakta cool Ue ° . eer 1,100 
129 | , Satyodaya oe ‘as one) MORAG : a ke 71 
130 | ,, Saurashtra Darpan ne ...| J undgad ...| Monthly... 398 
131 » Shrimdali Shubhechchhak Jamnagar ‘i Do. ‘i ‘ 250 
— ) yy eee a ee ...| Bombay a ae am 630 
133 | , Stri Mitra a Do. Oe eee ee 
134 | ,, Stri Sadbodh Ratn& Do. , Do. ove 
135 | ,, Subodh Prakash ... Limbdi so we ee tes 768 
136 | ,, Svadesh Bandhu... ... Mahudha oo ... re 200 
137 » svadesh Vatsal ... vas sae ..., Bombay ; ssf BEONOMEY occ eee 423 
138 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ihe ...| Ahmedabad ... ‘ i see 200 
139 ,, WVidnydn Vilas ‘a ea ...| Rajkot es cd es es 759 
140 | ,, Vidya Mitra .| Bombay ee eee 450 
ANGLO-Ka'NARESE. 
141 | The Kannada Suvarte... iv ss »o| BOMB ise oo-| Weekly ... nee 920 
Ka'NARESE. 
142 | The Chandroday& i vi eee »..| Dharwar ce ..-| Weekly ... yes 180 
143 | ,, Havyak Subodh .., eas sec ...| Bombay bs a ie es 917 
144 | ,, Karndtak Patra ... .. oae| Dharwar Do. bis 300 
145 , Rasik Ranjini .| Gadag =a “es 300 
146 » satya Vritt Do. Do. «ve ses us 
Ka’NARESE AND SANSKRIT. 
147 | The Vaidik Darpan 000 .--| Hombal jen .| Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 
148 | The Girv4na Tarangini a w+ oe | Dhdrwar -| Fortnightly _... 75 
HInpI1. 1 
149 | The Bharata Bhrata ... sid os( ROWER... «oes ...| Fortnightly ... 400 
150 » Brahma Patrika... ave vee| POONA vee me ves Monthly ... sid 100 
151 » Ratnaprakdsh Ratldm .| Ratlam ...| Weekly ... ial 65 
152 op WEENIE ee ces Do. -| Monthly ... 450 
Urvv. * 
13 | ‘The Akhbare Ratan Prakdsh Ratlam ...| Ratlém woo] Weekly .ee = $3 
154 | ,, Charkhdari Akhbér ae _ ...| Rew4h... ...| Fortnightly _... 4a 
155 | , Dhar State Gazette ... .«.. oi] ERRE ose | Weekly ...  ... 270 
156 | ,, Eh-ti-shamul Akhbér Jhowra ... ..| Jhowra ; a a poe 64 
157 5» Gwalior Gazette ... hee cis ...| Gwalior “ee oa: ey ies 830 
158 » Kushful Akhbar... a ee ...| Bombay ren i ee oe 350 
PERSIAN. 
159 | The Iklil ma ae .| Kardéchi oa | Weekly ... 190 
EnGuisH, Mara’tH1 AND Hinpt. 
160 | The Pandit ‘ies a ...| Bombay ee ...| Weekly ... ‘el 900 
| MaRA'THI AND GUJARATI. . | 
161 | The Baroda Vatsal ...| Baroda sia ...| Weekly ... i 1,229 
Urpu anp PERSIAN. | 
162 | The Khayir Khéhe Islam _... sia ...| Bombay imi ea SE a ae ‘4 
SINDI. 
163 | The MGéawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ..-| Karachi ees ...| Weekly ... : 360 
164° | ,, Muin-ul-Islam oe Oe Gey we ak ee” = aa ae 200 
165 | ,, Sind Sudhér Do. ce ee ee 500 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different N ewspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
Walch are printed in italics. 


a B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Per in the abeve list is printed in brackets after the name, 


Offic — system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
want — List of the Bombay reer ag One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
rsd e last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3{ =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 

placed at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 


absolutely necessar iati ; it is pri 
. ry to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. sea? : : 
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Part 1.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Rdst Goftdr (81), in ‘its issue of the 21st July, writes :—The des- 
patch of Lord Cross, sent out to India in consequence 
Comments on the despatch 4 the resolution of the House of Commons, condemn- 
of Lord Cross addressed to . ; eae: 
the Government of India in ing the excise policy of the Government of India, is 
connection with the resolution im many respects disappointing. It tries, as much as 
passed by the House of Com- possible, to uphold the action of the Government of 
ens pry oy dial gy India in the face of the resolution, and winds up with 
arene '  @ declaration of his intention, which, he has no doubt, 
the Government of India has always shared, to discourage the consumption of 
ardent spirits. We have no desire to enter into this question of intention, but 
we wish that the Secretary of State for India had examined a little more fully 
the practical effects of the farming system, which gives the liquor-farmer a’ 
direct interest in pushing the sale of his liquor in order to make up the sum he 
has contracted to pay toGovernment. Lord Cross has, no doubt, condemned the 
contract system in general terms, but we do not find any indication of a direc- 
tion to discontinue it even in those places in which the distillery system formerly 
prevailed. Then, again, we do not find a word in Lord Cross’s despatch regard- 
ing the heavy duty on fresh toddy of which Mr. MacLaren made such a telling 
point during the debate in the House of Commons. We regret that such an 
important point in the 4bkari policy of the Indian Government should have 
been entirely passed over in a despatch which requires us to believe that the 
intention of the Indian Government has always been, and will always be, by 
every means to discourage the consumption of spirits. Confining ourselves 
to the presidency of Bombay, may we ask where is the evidence (apart, 
of course, from repeated declarations) of a desire to put down the liquor traffic ? 
Does it consist in creating a monopoly of the liquor trade,—a monopoly guided 
and controlled by Government officers and one which gives the monopolist the 
most direct interest in an increased consumption, and which brings in an ever- 
increasing revenue into the State coffers ; or does it consist in almost annihilating 
toddy in parts of the presidency and in putting it under severe restrictions 
in others? ‘Toddy is the national drink of the poor. It is admitted to be 
healthy ; no reason is given why it should be fettered at all; and yet we see 
that a system is being maintained whereby it is practically boycotted. The 
reason is not far to seek. It is the liquor-farmer’s interest to see that people 
drink his liquor rather than cheap toddy ; and the farmer being the pet of the 
Abkaéri Commissioner, wishes him to boycot toddy, and the thing is done. 
With such evidence as this before the House of Commons, we say that it is not 
at all surprising that the House should have refused to place implicit reliance 
on the declarations of Sir John Gorst made on behalf of the Indian Government, 
and passed the resolution mentioned above. The Government should take the 
public a little more into its confidence, and consider in'a sympathetic manner 
their habits and their wants, a disregard of which has brought about the present 
tension, in which the A’bkéri Department is looked upon by the people as 
their worst enemy, repressing them in every direction in order to wring out the 
last pice that can be got from them, no manner how cruelly. The 4bk4ri arrange- 
ments for the ensuing year, published in the Government Gazette, preclude 


all hope of the poor getting any relief at the hands of the Bombay Government 
in the near future. 


2. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 21st July, says :—There is a talk of 

Hie R ® His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught being 

oS eage {wate eps = appointed to be the Commander-in-Chief of India. 

popularity. . His Royal Highness has won golden opinions by his 

~ great tact, nobility of heart as well as conspicuous 
military talents, and his appointment will be hailed with joy everywhere. 


3. The Vrittadhdra (67),‘n its issue of the 18th July, refers to the four 
Comments in connection Per cent. loan of two krors of rupees recently raised 
with the 4 per cent. loan re- by the Government of India, and remarks:—We do 
cently raised b y the Govern- not know what serious calamity has befallen India 


mets Be that salt, which is one of the necessary articles of food, 
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should have been made so dear that no land should have been reserved as pasture 
grounds for the cattle of the rural populations and that land revenue assessment 
should have been, raised so high that the cultivators should have hardly*left to them 
anything for their maintenance. The scissors of retrenchment are every now and 
then applied to the Educational Department. We do not know what to say of the 
policy which compels Government to ask for loans notwithstanding their collecting 
80 much money from their subjects and curtailing their expenditure. India wil] 
have to pay the debt, but who knows whether the amount now borrowed will be 
presented to the Amir or will be spent on the fortifications on the frontier ? 
The European nations try to get supremacy over one another and India has to 
run into debt. This is the state of things when there is no war; what will it be 
if war actually breaks out ? 


4. The Chanddnshu (25), in its issue of the 21st July, says:—When Eng. 
3 lishmen are appointed to posts in India carrying som 
—— i a §6jsny “wh them, they look upon dhemmiilves na 
vanity of some HKuropean offi- | ee | : , ; 
nt. toh. | sole rulers, thinking that there is no authority superior 
to them. They forget the principles of administra- 
tion followed in England and are inspired with imperialism. We have come across 
- two instances of the kind in our reading. A high officer in Upper Burmah has 
notified that every Burmese should kneel down and saldm every European he 
meets with on the road, and that if he fail to do so he will make himself liable 
to punishment. From this we can imagine how conceited the European officers 
are. Similarly, an officer in the Panjab has notified that when he is on a visit 
to a village the Zamindar of it should go to receive him forty yards—not one yard 
less or more—from the boundary of the village. What a pleasant thing it is to 
be imperial ! ae 
5. The Indu Prakash (138), in its issue of the 22nd July, says :—The 
publication of Mr. Ommanney’s confidential note 
and other papers after the close of the trial of Mr. 


Mr. Ommanney’s remarks, 
the reasons why the Parsis 


should not loudly protest Crawford is justly open to the comment that it is very 


against them, and the moral unfair to the accused. If the statements had been pro- 
rv vi on Bee — duced in court they would have been subjected to cross- 
chad sexamination. Their publication behind the back of the 

accused, after his trial and acquittal, puts him to a 
great disadvantage. But for this contingency the Bombay Government is not 
responsible. A local contemporary, with the peculiar disingenuousness which 
has characterized its utterances in regard to the whole Crawford case, lays 
the blame of the publication on the local Government, but to any fair-minded 
person it must be clear that if any one deserves censure for it, it is the authorities 
in England. Another ground on which the publication is objectionable is the 
invidious light in which our brethren, the Parsis, are held up in Mr. Ommanney’s 
note. There is a sweeping and unwarrantable slur cast upon the whole com- 
munity for which our brethren have just reason to take offence. But sympa- — 
thizing as we do with our Parsi friends, we would earnestly ask them not to take 
any action which would inconvenience His Excellency Lord Reay’s position. 
In all this unpleasant business it is that nobleman who has been most unjustly 
traduced and who deserves sympathy and support. His Lordship, with un- 
exampled courage and integrity of purpose, strove to remedy an evil which was 
well nigh sapping the foundations of the British rule in this presidency, and for 
this noble act he has got most unmerited abuse from his own countrymen. He 
has been very unfairly dealt with also by his superiors, inasmuch as he has been 
compelled to break his solemn word. His Lordship’s feeling on the indemnity 
affair must needs be very keen and he would have probably resigned,—an end most 
desired by his enemies,—but a sense of duty to help the sufferers as far as 
he could, probably sustains him in his present position. To show any signs of 
want of confidence on the people’s side would be to make that position still more 
untenable. We put it to our Pérsi friends whetber it is right or fair for us to do 
anything which will cause unpleasantness and discomfort to a Governor who has 
so much laboured and suffered for us in the cause of righteousness and honest 
government. Unmerited as are the indiscriminate aspersions of Mr. Ommanney 
against the Pdrsi community, our friends will remember that they are not 
the only sufferers from Mr. Ommanney’s thoughtless comments. Besides, the 
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whole of the Crawford business is a cause of deep humiliation and regret 
to all the communities of this presidency, and it will serve no purpose to 
raise a one-sided interested cry. A petition to Government from all com- 
- munities complaining of the improper remarks, and a disclaimer on the part 
of the Government of its concurrence in the remarks complained of, will, we 
apprehend, fully meet the requirements of the case. A public meeting and a 
noisy protest are, we believe, altogether unsuited to the occasion. The papers 
now published show all the more fully what an atmosphere of corruption and 
intrigue had spread round the personality of Mr. Crawford. Wherever he went, 
he carried it with himself, and it seemed to grow upon him with advancing 
years. If these papers are to be believed, a vast network of agents and sub- 
agents was scattered throughout the Central and Southern Divisions, and a 
regular system of sale of justice and official favours, of persuasion and intimida- 
tion, of demoralization and lax discipline, was established. It is a pity that 
these particulars were not plaved before the Commission in all their hideous 
entirety. By a strange fatality the most palpable of the cases did not go before 
the Commission. Another equally fatal omission was the withholding of all 
European evidence. Mr. Ommanney’s note shows that many European officers 
had information or well-founded, suspicions about Mr. Crawford’s official dealings. 
If such evidence had been produced the corroboration which the Commission were | 
hankering for would have been supplied, and the decision might perhaps have been 
otherwise. As it is, it will always remain an unpleasant reflection on British 
justice that in a case which had become almost a by-word and a reproach a legal 
conviction was not obtained, in spite of the existence of a vast body of material 
evidence and the expenditure of tremendous labour and money; we say, a legal 
conviction, because as to a moral conviction in the minds of all reasonable men 
there is, we believe, not the shadow of a doubt. In spite of the formal acquittal 
by Lord Cross, the tone and effect of His Lordship’s judgment as well as the obser- 
vations of the press and of the officers of Government imply a tacit recognition 
of guilt. If anything was wanting to induce conviction in the public mind, the 
papers now published will make it up. But apart from Mr. Crawford’s 
conviction of guilt there is a more vital interest in which we are concerned, 
viz., the, habitual corruption and demoralization which the baneful influence 
of Mr. Crawford spread among our own official and even non-official classes. 
It is with shame and humiliation that we see a vast body of public servants 
engulfed in one wave of most pernicious public immorality, and one looks 
most anxiously for the time when the last stains of this wicked wave will be 
wiped away. We have, certainly, no sympathy with those persons who have so 
weakly yielded to the seductions of the charmer. At the same time we think 
we ought not to judge too severely of the faults of persons who were placed in 
positions of such unprecedented difficulty. We have Mr. Baines’s testimony 
that the evil was mostly one-sided. The men who paid bribes have not yet 
been affected with the more pernicious evil of receiving bribes. Now that 
the chief and central plague-spot is removed, the surrounding pestilence will cure 
itself in time. There is one service the new papers have done. They have 
rehabilitated the character of Mr. Pendse and Mr. Bhimbhdi. Of the latter 
Mr. Ommanney observes that he was treated with more than ordinary 
respect by every European he came into contact with. Mr. Pendse, too, is 
shown to be an officer whose honesty has always been above suspicion, and 
Whose ability and high character gained him respect and even fear from Mr. 
Crawford himself. It is very gratifying to observe that in the midst of pestilential 
surroundings Mr. Pendse maintained a character for scrupulous integrity, such 
that even his enemies could not utter a whisper against him. Let us hope that the 
influence of Mr. Pendse’s example will spread to his brother officers in the 
department, that confidence in the Native service will be once more established, 
and that the Crawford affair will be soon forgotten as an evil dream. 


6. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 21st July, writes :—The publica- 

Th tion of the notes of Messrs. Baines and Ommanney and 
ion Ag ge 4 the publica- the confession of Hanmantrdo have really done im- 
ments in cg pore ‘¢, mense service to the cause of administrative purity 
Crawford case, and morality under British Government. Some who 
cannot bear the light of the exposure are taking Gov- 


*rament to task for the publication of these confidential documents, and there 
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was, no doubt, some indiscretion in allowing them to be published as they are, 
But taking into consideration the interests of all the classes concerned, looking 
to the voluntary shyness of the Europeans to go into the details of such scandals 
whenever they involve a member of their class,~a shyness that has resulted 
in such a crisis,—looking, we say, to the technical nature of the inquiry carried on 
by the Commissioners, the question of indiscretion apart, we cannot but hold the 
publication of these documents as perfectly justified in the interests of the 
administration. We do not want to have Mr. Crawford tried again. If he has 
escaped the legal punishment, because the cup of evidence against him was not 
brimful to the ;last drop, we are prepared to let him go. But surely, the dis- 
graceful ‘system of corruption which he had the honour of organizing, and to 
which all the classes succumbed without any distinction, requires to be fully 
investigated and exposed in order that even the blind tolerance of Government 
may not be able to favour the growth of such a system again. Some of the 
Europeans may be startled at the bold, independent and outspoken manner of 
Mr. Ommanney, but we assure them that all these and several other things 
have been long notorious in the markets of the Central and Southern Divisions. 
fsome Englishmen still choose to remain in the dark and attribute all mischief 
Poona-bred Brahmans, all that we can say is ghat they are too good for this 
corrupt land. Without meaning any reflection on any member of the Govern- 
ment, as Hanmantrao has aptly put it, Mr. Ommanney’s note, we think, fully 
shows how such a colossal system of corruption was established in the Deccan 
and the extent to which it was carred. As we have said above, the note 
discloses nothing new to us or to Natives generally, except such individuals and 
races as seem to be indignant at the exposure. But to the Englishmen at home 
generally, and to some of their class here, it reveals a state of things which 
they. can no longer afford to overlook. ‘The restricted nature of the inquir 
before the Commission led many an Englishman to attribute this evil to the 
character of the untruthful Brahman. Mr. Ommanney’s note will, however, dispel 
the illusion. Itis not only the Brahmans, but all the classes of Natives that are 
shown to be parties to the system of corruption that prevailed, and such an 
all-pervading corruption can hardly be attributed to anything else than an 
equally all-pervading cause. And what can that be except the character 
of the high official who was practically the head of the administration in 
the two divisions and the attitude of the high officials and Government 
towards him? For, as pointed out by Mr. Ommanney, a Native officer, how- 
ever honest and courageous he may be, can scarcely afford to displease his 
superior, and in consequence has either to yield or to remain content with being 
a passive looker-on. It is, therefore, no wonder if so many Mamlatdars are 
found to have at last succumbed to the system of corruption which they had 
full reasons to believe Government and high officials winked at so long. Some 
of these subordinate officials might have taken advantage of the system 
for their benefit. But we ask those who raise such a question, whether, under 
the circumstances of the case, it was not likely that Natives should regard 
the system as the order of the day. Even supposing that the antecedents 
of Mr. Crawford are condoned, Mr. Ommanney’s note fully establishes the 
fact that the misdeeds of Mr. Crawford were made possible only by the connl- 
vance of Government and high officials. The things were widely talked of im 
Native markets and printed in Native papers, the hints developing into open 
charges in the case of the Poona Vaibhav. The articles are translated by the 
Reporter on the Native Press and the report is sent to all high officials. But 
the result of the whole is that the editor has to apologize, and Spiers, the 
notorious agent of Mr. Crawford, is transferred from Poona. But this is not 
all. Some autograph letters of Mr. Crawford are sent to the Private Secretary 
to the Governor, and they find their way back to Mr. Crawford. Mr. Hart may 
not remember the circumstances, but they have long been openly discussed, and 
the public, ignorant of official ways and methods, tried to establish some cons 
nection between this incident and the transfer of Mr. Hart, which took place 
soon after. The inference might be wrong, but we give it to show that the 
whole of the Native public came to believe that Mr. Crawford’s misdeeds were 
connived at in high quarters. It was also remarkable that but few of Mr. 
Crawford’s English subordinates dared complain of the many irregularities 


which must have come to their notice; and that if any one had the courag? 
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to do so, he was at once asked to apologize, or his report was simply put 
aside to be neglected and forgotten. Was it, we ask, possible under such a state 
of things for any Native subordinate to oppose or expose the system of corrup- 
tion that prevailed ? As soon, however, as Government showed its determina- 
tion to deal with the question honestly, it has received the willing assistance of 
many who were almost disgusted with the system and wished to see itend. But 
the wonder of the whole thing is that these very individuals are now being 
sacrificed, lest an inquisitive Member of Parliament might cause Government 
some trouble, thus fully realising the predictions of those who advised them not 
to stick honestly to truth, ‘‘ because, whatever show Government might make, it 
was after all the Government of Englishmen, and the inquiry would inevitably 
recoil on the heads of the informers and witnesses.” Mr. Ommanney’s note, 
we hope, will open the eyes of Englishmen to the real state of thingsand help 
Government to find its way out of the present difficulty and to prevent the 
srowth of such a gigantic system of corruption in future. We think it has 
now been made sufficiently clear that, more than any one else, it is the Govern- 
ment that is responsible for the scandals that have disgraced the administration 
of the Deccan. A few misguided souls might obstruct, but the majority of 
the educated Hindus will always be ready to help Government in cleansing its 
stables. Only let it be prepared to do its duty and to take them into confidence. 
If Mr. Ommanney’s note teaches anything, it is surely nothing else. About 
those people who are mentioned in Mr. Ommanney’s note as having forgotten 
what they owed to Government and as clogging the inquiry even though they 
themselves were far from being immaculate, we shall have to say something 


later on. |The Kesarz (88), in its issue of the 23rd July, expresses the same 
sentiments. 


7. The Gujardtt (76), in its issue of the 21st July, writes :—Mr. 


. Ommanney’s note was evidently a confidential docu- . 
Mr. Ommanney’s report 


sas GY * ment, and many of our contemporaries, including the 
atu a Bombay Gazette, which has done more than any other 
paper in India to guide and direct public opinion in regard to the Crawford case, 


have taken Lord Cross to task for its publication. No doubt, such a course on the - 
part of the Secretary of State for India was something like a breach of confidence; 
but we think that the interests of the Native and the European communities would 
now be served better than if the confidential note had been withheld from the 
public. We, therefore, heartily welcome Mr. Ommanney’s note—a note which 
deals with all classes of people alike, Nativesand Europeans. Last time we remark- 
ed that a more honest, straightforward and independent officer the whole Civil 
Service cannot show, and our forecast has been amply justified by the frankness 
and candour with which he reminds the Bombay Government of remissness in its 
obvious duty six years ago. Weare extremely sorry that our Parsi contemporaries 
have, in their ignorance and excitement of the hour, assailed Mr. Ommanney 
with a virulence which is little creditable to their sagacity and good sense. We 
admit that Mr. Ommanney is a little too sweeping in his indictment of the entire 
Hindu and Pirsi communities, but the enormous and tremendous work he had 
to do amidst provoking difficulties, which outsiders can little appreciate, ought 
never to be forgotten in criticising his note. The Hindus have as much reason to 
be offended with it as our Parsi friends ; because a few corrupt Brahmans and per- 
sons belonging to other castes who succumbed to evil influences do noé¢ constitute 
the entire Hindu community, nor is it correct to say that the Sdrvajanik 
Sabha obstructed the Crawford inquiry, for its Secretary, Mr. Chiplunkar, was 
forced to resign, as he sympathised with Mr. Crawford. We also fail to see, as 
IS so well pointed out by the Gazette, why Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy’s name should 
have been mentioned in the note, simply because he discharged a friendly duty 
nan hour of need and humiliation to Mr. Crawford. Making due allowance for 
all such defects, we think Mr. Ommanney’s note and the other documents for- 
warded to the Secretary of State for India, if similarly published, would distinctly 
vance the interests of public morality and remove all chance of irritation and dis- 
4ppointment in future. Asremarked by a very impartial correspondent of the 
azette, and as we ourselves observed last time, Mr. Ommanney has done nothing 
utfair justice to the communities that unfortunately came too prominently before 


the Commission, and the public, by recording his experience that even the Parsi 
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community, as far as he came in contact with it in Poona, actively or passively 
sympathised with Mr. Crawford just as the Hindus and the Europeans, official ang 
non-official, did. The Tames of India and the Pioneer took up an attitude from 
the beginning of the inquiry which was in every way opposed to all sound maxims 
of journalism. Itis generally believed that at least two officers connected with a 
certain department (we need not mention their names) actually endeavoured to 
increase the difficulties of Government at a time when it deserved honest support 
from all right-minded people. The first storms have blown over and the last 
storm generated by the publication of Mr. Ommanney’s note will also soon blow 
over, at least without doing any harm, if not leaving traces of its distinctly bene- 
ficial influence. Ignorant, vain and short-sighted journalists may froth and 
foam at their mouths, but we and many others will prefer to be in the company 
of the Gazette, whose services in the Crawford case are entitled to an honourable 
place in the history of this painful episode, for the successful termination of 
which all lovers of purity in administrative life cannot be too grateful to 
His Excellency Lord Reay and his colleagues and all those like Messrs, 
Ommanney, Bhimbhai and Pendse who zealously co-operated with Government 
in stamping out one of the greatest scandals of modern times. 


8. Regarding Mr. Ommanney’s note on the Crawford enquiry, the 
Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the 22nd July, writes :—The note itself is s0 
extremely interesting, and withal written with so much earnestness of purpose, 
that, although it may cause a scorching of hearts in certain quarters, the general 
public will surely be impressed with the superior personality of the writer and 
will thank His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government for having entrusted the 
enquiry to so high-minded an officer. Throughout this valuable document there 
are clear traces of the remarkable freedom of the writer from the vulgar pre- 
judices common to the class of official Anglo-Indians; throughout, there is 
transparent a desire to deal fairly by all men, to give every man his due ; through- 
out, we see the man earnestly discharging a painful duty, favouring no one and 
sparing no one, but laboriously collecting evidence, sifting it patiently and 
digesting it carefully. Undoubtedly, the note is written with the freedom of a 
person writing confidentially, and therefore it naturally mentions many names 
which Mr. Qmmanney probably never desired to drag into the light of day. 
But it is, on the whole, good for the general community that they should have 
been so dragged. People will henceforth be able to properly understand these 
men, and this is a gain not to be lightly estimated. 


9. The Kannada Suvdrte (141), in its issue of the 19th July, writes :— 
Now that Mr. Ommanney’s confidential note on the 
Justification of Mr. Om- Crawford enquiry has been published, a sober-minded 
ers ees 2 , of nd impartial observer can see that Mr. Ommanney 
Mr. Kohivar, Assistant Secre. a8 written nothing in his note that can be regarded as 
tary to the Bombay Govern- offensive either by the Parsis or by any other particular 
ment. community. All the communities with whom he came 
in contact during the investigation have, so to say, 
equally shared his criticisms. He has been so frank and independent in his 
comments that he has not spared even the Government itself. As to the claims 
of the Parsis to superior morality, they are, we must say, as flimsy as those for 
their vaunted loyalty. Far from being superior, morality among them may be 
said to be almost at a discount. One can have no hesitation in saying that this 
very fact has brought them to the front. If any specific instances are required, 
we may cite the case of the Parsi liquor-contractor who had agreed to pay the 
enormous bribe of Rs. 30,000 to Mr. Crawford, Rs. 10,000 of which had been 
actually paid down with the petition ; and then the case of the Parsi cashier, who, 
although grown grey in the service of the Bombay Bank, cheated his employ ers 
to the extent of several thousands of rupees. According to the confession 0 
Hanmantrao, Mr. Kohiyér, Assistant Secretary to the Bombay Government, 1s said 
to have told Mr. Crawford that the detectives were after him like saitdns, when 
the inquiry was being conducted confidentially. Now, Mr. Kohiydér occupies 
the highest position that a Native can ever expect todo in the Governmen 
service. But the standard of his morality was so delicate that it could not stop 
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him from giving information to Mr. Crawford, against whom the inquiry was 
directed. With such glaring instances at hand, we wonder how the Parsis can 
lay claim to “ superior morality.’”? The fact is that human nature is all the 
same everywhere, whether among the Parsis, the Hindus, the Musalmdns or the 
Christians. There are black sheep in every community. Hanmantrio’s confes- 
sion supersedes in its interesting features the celebrated confessions of a Thug, 
If all that this Brahman Thug has said be true, nothing short of another com- 
mission of inquiry will satisfy the ends of justice. 


10. The Poona Vasbhav (48) of the 21st July is glad that Mr. Ommanney 
has, in his confidential report on the Crawford case, 
Mr. Ommanney praised for acknowledged the services rendered by it to the public 
his magnanimity and im- . ; ; : 
partiality. in exposing the wide prevalence of corruption under 
Mr. A. T. Crawford, and says that Mr. Ommanney has 
displayed magnanimity and impartiality in making a straightforward and 
faithful report of the difficulties actually met with by him in the investigation 
of the charges brought against Mr. Crawford, and that he deserves to be ranked. 
among men like Malcolm, Elphinstone, Robertson and others, who in the early 
days of the British rule in India made a name for their uprightness and whose 
praises are sung in India even at the present day. 


11. With reference to His Excellency Lord Reay’s reply to Sir Dinsha 

: , Petit’s letter complaining about the accusation pre- 
HisExcellency Lord Reay's forred in Mr. Ommanney’s memorandum on the. 
reply to Sir Dinsha Petit’s : oo 
letter complaining against Crawford case, that the whole Pdrsi community 
the reflections made by Mr. actively or passively obstructed the enquiry into the 
Ommanney on the Parsis in ease, the Bombay Samichdr (90), in its issue of the 26th 
= pols eS nggaaa July, says :—His Lordship’s reply is in favour of the 
Parsis, who are now at liberty to take final steps in the 
matter. Sir Dinsha’s letter represents his own opinion, while Lord Reay’s 
reply gives the opinion of the Bombay Government. The reply truly observes 
that an officer addressing a confidential report is bound to express his own opinions 
freely. «But, at the same time, it is his duty not to make an unjustifiable attack 
on an entire community, and if the Bombay Government concur in this view, 
they ought to take steps to explain to Mr. Ommanney that an unjustifiable 
attack has been made by him on the Parsi community in his memorandum. 
Whether Government do it or not, the Pdrsis ought to decide for themselves 
what they should do.—The same paper, in its issue of the 27th July, observes :— 
Every Parsi must have been pleased with Lord Reay’s reply, but since Mr. 
Ommanney’s reflections on the Pdrsis appeared before Parliament and the British 
subjects all over the world, and they have been detrimental to the good 
character of the Parsis, it is highly desirable that steps should be taken to make 
those reflections quite worthless, as they deserve to be, in the eyes of all persons. 
Either Mr. Ommanney ought to withdraw them or Government should declare 
publicly that, on an enquiry into the matter, they are convinced that these 
reflections are unjustifiable. If either of these things does not occur, Mr. Omman- 
ney might address another confidential communication to Government to the 
effect that, after the complaint made by the Parsis he made further enquiries in- 
to the subject, and from certain instances collected by him, he was convinced that 
the reflections made by him on the Paérsi community were quite justifiable. 
It is, therefore, desirable that after a preliminary meeting of a few leading 
members, the meeting of the whole community should be convened to consider 
if any steps can be taken against Mr. Ommanney ; and, if this cannot be done, 
resolutions should be passed strongly . protesting against those reflections, copies 
of which should be sent to the local as well as to the Home Government, and steps 
should be taken for bringing the subject before Parliament. [The Jdme Jamshed 
(108), in its issue of the 27th J uly, says :—Lord Reay’s reply indicates that the 
remarks made by Mr. Ommanney were unjustifiable, but it 1s not quite satis- 
factory. «It is therefore desirable that a public meeting should be convened by 
Sir J amsetji, at which resolutions recording a strong disapproval of Mr. Omman- 
ney’s conduct and quoting Lord Reay’s reply should be passed. The Akhbdre 
oddgar (86), in its issue of the 27th July, expresses some of the sentiments of 


the Bombay Samdchdr noted above. | : 
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12. The Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 28rd July, says :—The 
| Bombay Gazette defends Mr. Ommanney by observing 
The defence of Mr. Omman- that the memorandum containing the aspersions cast 
ney set up by the Bombay PoE . . 
Gazette considered worthless. Upon the Parsi community wasa confidential paper, 
that he wrote it under the conviction that it would 
not be published, but that by a stupid mistake on the part of the India Office it 
has been laid before the public. This defence places Mr. Ommanney in a worse 
position. It does not speak well of him if he has penned the memoran- 
dum containing aspersions on a large community and severe comments on 
several gentlemen, under the conviction that it would not be brought to the 
knowledge of those persons and that they would not be afforded an opportunity 
to defend themselves by proving the falsity of the accusations. The India 
Office has done nothing wrong by the publication of the memorandum ; on the 
contrary, they have acted justly. Messrs. Edalji Dinsha, Mervanji Frémji and 
the Parsi proprietors of the Deccan Herald have denied the charges made against 
them and have challenged Mr. Ommanney to prove them. Does Mr. Ommanney 
wish that the impartial public should not condemn the indefensible guarantee 
given by him to the self-incriminating Mémlatdars? And is it in sympathy 
for Mr. Crawford to say that he should have been removed from office years 
ago and was improperly allowed to remain in service so long, and that it was 
wrong to have tried him by an expensive Commission that cost nearly three 
Jakhs of rupees, when he could have been tried by a criminal court ? 


18, The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 20th July, says :—We fear the 

| publication of Mr. Ommanney’s note on the Crawford 

0 hansiant cragesmer degen enquiry—which we cannot but stigmatise, in the words 
es Wiel | of the Sind Gazette, as astounding, recklessly drawn 
up, malicious and hasty—will greatly alienate the 

affections of the Parsis from the rulers of the land. Their loyalty will not be 
shaken, and of that there need be no fear. A more distressing result of this 
affair will be that the Pdrsis will now be made the laughing-stock of Bengal and 
Bombay, where the feeling against this community is already strong on account 
of the tendency exhibited by it to be aloof from the Indian National Congress. 
The situation in which the Pdrsis will now be placed will bea most awkward 
one. We cannot possibly separate the Congress afiair from the results of Mr. 
Ommanney’s secretnote. Imperceptibly, but strongly, will the latter influence 
the attitude of the Pdrsis towards the Congress, and this is much to be deplored. 


But Government will have themselves to blame, if the Parsis now side with the 
Congress and its movements. 


14. The Phenix (8), in its issue of the 20th July, says:—Mr. Edalji 
Dinsha has addressed us a letter in reference to Mr. Ommanney’s remarks 
about that gentleman in his now famous note. When Mr. Ommanney wrote 
that precious document, he could have never dreamt that it would so soon or at 
any time see the light of day. Ina way it is rather good that the confidential 
report has been rescued from the limbo‘of oblivion to which it would have been 
consigned as an official record. It shows how little care is taken by responsible 
public officers to write such important reports, and how one-sided and unfair 
such reports can be. We hear a great deal of the violence displayed in the 
vernacular press, and the reckless abuse often to be found in an extreme section 
of the press, but nothing can equal the manner of Mr. Ommanney’s attacking 
those who, he supposed, were opposing him. Almost every line that he has 
written about individuals is a libel, as he himself must have felt it. But the 
sense of security from all unpleasant effects must have encouraged Mr. 
Ommanney to write all that he did. In Mr. Edalji’s case we can clearly see 
from the correspondence placed at our disposal, that Mr. Ommanney has been 
guilty of gross injustice, if nothing worse, towards Mr. Edalji. 


15. The Rdst Goftdér (81), in its issue of the 21st July, says :— While 

the Gujardti newspapers edited by the PArsis are 

The reason why the Hindu protesting against the aspersions cast on their com: 
hehe pb peak = Dia, unity by Mr. Ommanney, none of the papers edited 
eee apn ce Cilaeieeidiile by the Hindus, excepting the Subodh Patrika Qn) 
aspersions, have sympathized with the Parsi community, but, 


on the contrary, they seem to enjoy the insult given 
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by the Acting Inspector-General of Police. There is a reason for this. In the 
Crawford case all those who have confessed having given bribes are educated 
Hindu officials, while nota single Parsi has been discovered to have given a bribe 
to Mr. Crawford, thereby placing the self-incriminating Mémlatda4rs in a bad light 
and exhibiting the purity and higher morality of the Parsi officials. The Poona 
Brahmans very much desired to inculpate the other communities and Mr. 
Qmmanney tried hard to place the Parsis in the same unpleasant position, but the 
Parsi community have come successfully out of the ordeal. Not one of them 
has a blot thrown on his character in the wholesale corruptions of the Crawford. 
- ease; nay, more than this, not a single Parsi was accused of having given a 
bribe. The strictures passed by Mr. Ommanney on the Parsis have pleased 
the Hindu editors, some of whom have praised and defended him, while others 
assert that they ajready knew what Mr. Ommanney would say about the Parsis, 
insinuating thereby that the assertions made by him are well-founded. The 
Hindu editors are trying to show that the Parsis and other communities were 
involved in the Crawford case, like the self-incriminating Maémlatddrs, but the 
latter confessed their guilt while the former being shrewd took care not to do 
so. Not one of these newspapers has come forward in defence of the Parsi com- 
munity, and when they censure Mr. Ommanney they do it in the name of all 
the communities including the Parsis. 


16. The Bakul (23), in its issue of the 21st July, says:—The Parsis 
behave themselves like Europeans and abstain from 
attending meetings of Natives, such as those of 
the Indian National Congress and others. But the 
way in which the Bombay Government treated the Jim of Navdnagar’s 
proposal to appoint a Parsi Divan and the remark made by Mr. Ommanney, 
Acting Inspector-General of Police, Bombay, regarding the claims of the Parsis 
to superior morality, clearly show what opinion Government hold of them. 
The Pdrsis imitate Europeans in their manners, but they are not thought much 
of by the latter. This isathing which they will.do well to take a note of. 


17. While writing on Mr. Ommanney’s confidential report on the Craw- 
ford case and Hanmantrdo Jdghirddr’s confession, the 
Indu Prakash (13), in its issue of the 22nd July, says 
that the probable motive of Hanmantrdo in making a 
clean breast of the whole of his doings as Mr. Crawford’s agent must be .o 
get, if possible, a remission in his punishment ; for, saysthe paper, it is impos- 
sible in the nature of things that Hanmantrao should have felt penitent for having 
dishonestly carried on a trade in corruption and for having denied the fact at 
his trial. The following are the six conclusions the paper draws from his confes- 
sion, viewed with reference to the present condition of things:—(1) That English- 
men are as avaricious now as they were at the time of Clive, advance in education 
having made no difference in them. (2) That they hide and wink at the faults 
of their own people. (8) That they exert a wonderful influence over Natives, 
who are obliged to put up with any hardship caused to them by their vice. 
(4) That education has not made the Natives morally courageous, as will be seen 
from the fact that not a single Mamlatdér could venture to refuse to give bribe 
to Mr. Crawford and to bring his conduct to the notice of Government. (5) That 
there are Native journalists who say, against all evidence, public opinion and the 
voice of their own conscience, that Mr. Crawford was not guilty and that the 
charges brought against him were false. (6) That the Natives are ready to say or 
do anything in the furtherance of their own selfish objects, no matter what 
consequences such conduct may lead to, and that they have neither self-respect, 


nor moral courage, nor a desire for the purity of the administration of their 
country. . | 


The Parsis and the opinion 
of Government about them. 


Conclusions drawn from 
Hanmantrdéo’s confession. 


18. The Dnydnodayd (11), in its issue of the 25th July, says :—The con- 
R _  fession made by Hanmantrdo regarding his dealings 
emarks in connection with Mr. Crawford has been given in full in the daily 


vith 
png ee papers, and must be very unpleasant reading to those 

| whose corrupt dealings are therein brought to light. 
It isa question, of course, how far this confession can be believed, but there can 
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be no doubt that corruption in the Central and Southern Divisions has been 
widespread, and there must be many now holding office who have forfeited 
all claim to it by their corrupt dealings. We hope that enquiry and punish- 
ment await all such, as a warning to would-be evil-doers. 


19. Referrimg to the same subject, the Havyak Subodh (143), in its 

issue of the 23rd July, says :—Had Hanmantréo cared 

‘ Priggrhocore oy ae for Government service he would have made his 

with Me Seared. 5° confession long ago. It cannot be believed that he, 

who did not confess at the time when the Government 

of Bombay promised him indemnity, gave out all things now. Itis doubtful 

whether the confession alleged to be his is voluntarily made by him. Perhaps, 

he was told that Mr. Crawford had confessed all the things and threatened with 

transportation or some such thing if he did not confess. This will remain g 
mystery till Hanmantrdo comes out of the jail. 


20. The Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the 22nd July, writes :—The elo- 
quent tribute of praise which Mr. Ommanney pays to 
Mr. Pendse recommended Mr. Pendse and Mr. Bhimbhdi, and especially to the 
for honours forhisuprightness former, is really very gratifying to us. Mr. Pendse 
and exertions in the Craw- h : * é' AOE Te 
ae atin as throughout this inquiry occupied a by-no-means 
enviable position, and he has suffered much. He was 
asked to use his vast knowledge of official records against an officer under whom 
he once considered it a “ privilege’ to serve and who had treated him with 
uniform kindness and consideration. This was already a sufficiently onerous 
and repulsive task. But that was not all. He had, besides, to take an 
active part in the ruin of friends and relatives. And although, as Mr. Omman- 
ney says, “he had no fear that he himself would become involved in the 
quagmire of corruption which he was assisting in exposing,”’ still “he knew 
that he should see many a friend struggling there, and hear the reproaches and 
even curses of sufferers and by-standers directed against himself.’ ‘To crown 
all this, he had the mortification of being treated with but scant courtesy 
by the President of the Crawford Commission, who probably, along with 
most others, failed to understand the value of his evidence, and then every 
now and then decried him in a manner utterly unworthy of one occupy- 
ing that exalted position. Mr. Ommanney’s handsome compliment is, there- 
fore, only well deserved. To stand in the midst of corruption, and often to 
come into contact with it, and yet escape the contagion, is truly something phe- 
nomenal. The only charge that the worst enemies of Mr. Pendse can bring 
against him is that, although he was for a long time aware of the existence of 
this horrible state of things, he did not actively exert himself to remedy it. 
But this is a charge to which Mr. Pendse is liable with a whole world of persons 
high and low, from Sir Richard Temple and Sir James Fergusson downwards. 
We trust that Government will recognize the high moral level and the abilities 
of Mr. Pendse in a fitting manner, ‘and we hope one day tosee him enjoying 
the highest honours that are conferred on a Native under the British rule. 


21. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 20th July, writes :—Seldom 
a a has it been our lot to witness such a lamentable 
incriminating Mamlatdérs Procedure as that of the Government of Bombay 
being kept in office, and reinstating men proved to be corrupt by their own 
against the appointment of mouths. They have been spared criminal prosecution 
Mr. Bhimbhdi as Director of and that was all Government promised. They must 
a. now be asked to resign, and the purity of the adm!- 
nistration could not be better consulted. It is just possible that this line of 
argument may give umbrage to our Mardtha friends. But their systematic 
attempts to defend these self-incriminating Mamlatdars have blinded them 
to the claims of public interests. People who have admitted having spent 
hundreds of rupees to purchase their offices will not for a moment hesitate to 
knock down “justice” to the highest bidder, and how considerably this may 
shake the confidence of the poor rayat one cannot easily imagine. Let Gov- 
ernment be firm and not be frightened by the howl that has been raised by the 
‘Maratha papers, which would have these corrupt. people reinstated im nd 
even at the sacrifice of public interests. It is impossible not to sympathise Wt 


these Mdmlatdars ; and while some of them have resigned, only to brood over 
their “ kismat,”’ Mr. Bhimbhai Kirpardém has been appointed to act as Director 
of Agriculture. Mr. Bhimbhdi, about whose worth there is no question, has 
little or no experience whatever of the department over which he has been 
selected to preside. He may be aclever man. He may have rendered valuable (?) 
services to Government in connection with the Crawford case; but to have 
selected him at once for this important office, in preference to men with superior 
claims, is a circumstance which must take the public by surprise. There are some 
far better men, Nativesand Europeans as well, who might have been more 
appropriately selected by Government for this post. What does Mr. Bhimbhdi 
know of agriculture? Has he ever had any previous training in this line ? 
Does he possess any special qualification which entitles him to this responsible 
post ? The Government of His Excellency Lord Reay, in recognition of his 
services, might have made him a Rédo Bahddur, and a C.I.E. as well, for it is 
now an undisputed system for Government to recognise by these means services 
rendered to the State and not to the public. Though we may congratulate 
Mr. Bhimbhdai on his having got this post, we cannot equally congratulate 


the Government of Lord Reay on the wisdom of the appointment. But the 
ways of Government are their own. 


22. In alluding to the report that the authorities at Ahmedabad are engaged 

ee in enquiring into the alleged extensive corruption of 

a An enquiry into the subor- some land measurers of the Revenue Survey office work- 
inate service of the Bombay .__. ‘ae ; : ae ae ae 

Presidency recommended. ing in that district, the Katser-1-Hind (111), in its issue 

of the 21st July, says :—Whatever truth there may be 

in this report, it 1s so far true that the time is quite ripe for an enquiry into and 

a reconstruction of the subordinate service of this presidency. The exposure of 

the Mamlatdars of the Deccan in connection with the Crawford case has led 

us to suspect that there prevails in the Deccan, Gujardt and other parts of the 


presidency much mismanagement that is not likely to disappear without a careful, 
patient and thorough enquiry into it. 


23. The same newspaper says :—There appears no necessity for continuing 
___ the offices of the Revenue Commissioners of the three 
| Arecommendation toabolish divisions of the Bombay Presidency. The Commis- 


the offices of the Commis- signer is supposed to supervise the work of the District 
sioners of the divisions in the 


‘Bombay Presidency. Collectors of his division, but, as observed by the 

Times of India, there is little benefit from this 
arrangement, as it makes the Collectors less careful and accurate in their work 
than they otherwise would be. So long as the Commissioner had, in addition to 
his revenue work, to supervise the work of the police, there was some excuse for 
the retention of his office; but since the creation of the post of the Inspector- 
General of Police that plea has disappeared. It is therefore to be hoped that an 
enquiry will be made by Government as to the necessity for retaining the three 
Commissioners’ offices and that they will come to the conclusion that these offices 
should be abolished, effecting thereby a large saving in these hard times. 


24. The Rdmdds (54), in its issue of the 20th July, recommends Govern- 

fe ment to abolish the Government Central Press at 

= rare the Govern- Bombay, as, it says, by its retention Government in- 
recommended SS Ss:~Céieua @ loss of 10 ldkhs of rupees every year, and 
remarks :—This year the Central Press has supplied 

© the kulkarnis in the Bijdépur District the forms of hamdlpatrak which 
they used to pay for out of their contingent allowances, and has incurred 
an expenditure of about Rs. 763 for one district alone. On estimating the cost 
of the copies of this form which must have been supplied throughout the Central 
and Southern Divisions the amount comes to about Rs. 13,745. This is the 
cost of the copies of one form alone. Besides this there are 68 other forms 
Supplied to village officers and to the offices of Collectors, Mémlatdars, Munsifs 
nd the Police authorities in spite of their fixed contingent grants. The forms 
at present supplied by the Central Press can be locally obtained at a lower 
rate. Is it that the Government maintain such expensive establishments as 
the Central Press in order to provide for their friends? Why should not 
Overnment call for tenders for their work from private presses, and why 


should they supply forms from the Central Press to offices which have fixed 
contingent grants? Would it not be well to abolish the Central Press instead 
of suffering a loss on account of the free supply of forms in addition to 
fixed contingent grants ? 


25. The Broach Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 25th July, says :— 

Mr. T. D. Mackenzie, the late Collector of Broach, 

The administration of the was an able officer, but, being opinionative, he made 

Broach District by Mr. 1. D. transfers of the officials employed under him and dig. 
Mackenzie as District Col- 

lector disapproved. satisfied them considerably. He failed to appreciate 

the services of deserving persons, and reduced in grade 

and pay some of the old servants for slight mistakes. Dr. Pollen, the late Col- 

lector, had the ditch outside the fort reclaimed and changed a malarious spot into 

a pleasant locality, but Mr. Mackenzie got latrines builton it. Mr. Mackenzie's 

conduct in regard to the municipality of Broach was unsatisfactory, and in the 

matter of the possession of a certain quantity-of liquor by a consumer on a pass 

obtained from the Collector it was not less so. 


26. The Bombay Samdchédr (90), in its issue of the 27th July, states, on the 
authority of its Ahmedabad correspondent, that the 
Inconvenience caused tothe enquiry into the charges of corruption against the 


witnesses in the cases of cor- ° : ‘ 
ruption of Rives Server lower subordinates of the Revenue Survey in Gujarat 


subordinates in Gujardt. not having been completed, great anxiety has been 

caused to the agriculturists who have been summoned 
as witnesses by the police in these cases, as they have been unable to attend to 
their field work and are afraid that their crops will suffer this year. 


27. The Jdéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 27th July, observes :—It 

is much to be regretted that the Bombay Government 

Refusal of Government to should have refused to comply with the prayer of the 

supply timber at cost price Surat Relief Committee for a supply at cost price of 
to the sufferers by the recent dente te G t f bn tn Oe " 

fires at Surat disapproved. er from Government fores ose persons who 

would build new houses in place of their old ones 

destroyed by the recent fires at Surat. The plea advanced is that Government 

see no necessity for complying with the request, as public subscriptions have 

been raised in aid of the sufferers. It must, however, be remarked that while 

the loss from the Surat conflagrations has been estimated at 33 lakhs of . rupees, 

the Relief Fund amounts only to 1,75,000 rupees. 


28, The Mahdrdshtraé Mitra (42), in its issue of the 25th July, asks if it is 
in conformity with rules of morality that Government, 
instead of putting an end to the bad practice of leading 
immoral life by young women who have not married 
at all or have left their husbands, should, in a way, encourage them in their — 
immoral profession by levying the income-tax from them and should thus 
legalize their profession. It says that this question has been put to it (by whom 
it is not stated), and that it requires to be seriously considered by all Income-tax 
Collectors.. | 


Disapproval of the levy of 
income-tax from prostitutes. 


29. The Dnydn Sagar (29), in its issue of the 22nd July, on the authority 
of its correspondent at Mudhol, says that the people 4 

that place complain that while their letters reac 
nan * Seer Kolhapur the next day, the mail from Kolhdpur takes 
five days to come to Mudhol, and requests the postal authorities to remove theif 
complaint immediately. 


A postal complaint of the 


Part Il.— Railways. | 


30. The Gujardti (76), in its issue of the 21st July, says :—It is to be 
regretted that the G. I. P. Railway should propos 

G . ang, Meas Ans bee to erect an expensive station at Poona at a cost 0 
ie Re etter ™ *" seven ldkhs of rupees and ‘that the Bombay Govern- 
ment should sanction the proposal. There are sever 

stations on this line that are so small as to cause serious inconvenience to Nativé 
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passengers, and yet no thought is given to their improvement. There is no need 
of a costly building at Poona, letting alone the several small stations that are in 
urgent need of extension and improvement. [The Satyavakta (128), in its 
issue of the 26th July, expresses similar sentiments. | 


Part III.— Municipalities. 


31. The Broach Mitra (91), in its issue of the 25th July, says :—With a view 

is isis te Wied either to get credit to himself or to be able to control 
towards the municipality of the management of the Broach Municipality as was the 
Broach disapproved. case before the introduction of local self- government, 
Mr. T. D. Mackenzie, the late District Collector and 

President of the local municipal corporation,submitted a partial report to Govern- 
ment, and the latter censured the elected members of the corporation, as has 
happened in the case of the municipalities of several other places. The Broach 
Mira has, however, shown in its previous issues that the members nominated 
by Government are more deserving of this censure than the elected ones. It 
appears that the concession of local self-government is not favourably looked 
upon by Government, evidently for fear of the people asking for further conces- 
sions, as they have succeeded in carrying on municipal administration. It 
would not be proper for Government to withdraw the concession on the flimsy 
plea of the corporations having failed to incur the unreasonably large expendi- 
ture that Government desired them to undergo. [A correspondent of the same 
paper expresses similar sentiments, and requests Government to give the Broach 
corporation a copy of the confidential report of Mr. Mackenzie, in order that 


the elected members may have an opportunity of giving an explanation about 
the accusations brought against them. | 


32. In noticing the remark made in his last annual report by the Sanitary 
Commissioner, Bombay, that most municipal cities and 
The proposal of the Sani- towns were ina sadly insanitary condition mainly on 
a iladaies eal semen account of the absence of drainage works and for want 
be supplied with drainage and Of a supply of pure water, the Duniydddd (100), in its 
water works disapproved. issue of the 19th July, says :—Dr. MacRury attributes 
the insanitary condition to the absence of drainage 
and water works, but has not been able to quote a single instance of any of these 
cities and towns being visited by an epidemic or suffering from any particular 
disease or from a heavy death-rate on account of there being no drains and a 
supply of pure water therein. Bombay boasts of these two conveniences and 
still it is the dirtiest place and a hotbed of cholera. Drainage and water works 
are expensive luxuries which the already heavily taxed district municipalities 
cannot afford. Again, drainage is considered by many good authorities to be 
a source of pestilence and therefore not a desirable thing. Under such circum- 
stances it is rather strange that Government should annoy and threaten the 
municipalities for not providing themselves with drainage and water works, and. 
should make local self-government a source of torture to the people. | 


33. The Gujardt Darpan (74), in its issue of the 21st July, complains 
that on 10th May last the municipality of Surat passed — 
A complaint against the a resolution for widening to acertain limit certain 
ee ee ne ag roads of that part of the city which was recently de- 
resolution 0 a vad ihe Stroyed by fire, with a due regard to the financial posi- 
municipality on the 16th July tion of the corporation, the claims of works urgently 
current, required for the sanitation and protection of the city 
from floods and other important considerations; but 

on the 16th instant a new resolution was illegally passed, rescinding the previous 
one for the purpose of making those roads wider than the limits fixed by the 
Previous resolution, without paying any attention to the considerations mentioned 
above, and to the fact that some new buildings had been completed, and that 
others were far advanced in construction on those roads, under the authority of 
the permits issued to applicants by the managing committee in conformity with 
© first resolution. The Darpan requests Government to prohibit the muni- 


cipality from adopting the illegal measures mentioned above, as they would, if 


Permitted, cause much pecuniary loss to the city, 
con 351—5 
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34, A correspondent of the Jéme Jamshed (108), in its issue of the 26th 

ae _ July, says :—More Europeans than Natives have been 
Complaints in connection 4 ynointed as municipal commissioners for the new] 

with the suburban munici- — ‘ ; y 

pality of Camp Satdra. created suburban municipality of Camp Sdtira. The 

former are twice the number of the latter, but, in 

justice, the proportion ought to be reversed. The taxes imposed by the corpo. 

ration are such as do not sufficiently touch Europeans, and fall heavily upon 

the Natives. A wheel tax and a tax on European stores and spirits ought to be 


Part 1V.—Native States. 


35. The Gujardte (76), in its issue of the 21st July, and several other 
papers of this week denounce the black picture of the 
Denunciation of the lecture Native States of India painted by Sir Lepel Griffin in 


delivered by Sir Lepel Grifin 1; ’ 
before the Royal Colonial Tn- his lecture read before the Royal Colonial Institute, 


- atitute on the Native States #ud consider that his recommendations to annex to the 


of India. British dominions and to colonise with an English settle. 

ment the State of Kashmere,and to reduce Afghanistan 
to the status of a feudatory State, are unwise and impracticable. [The Gujardt 
Mitra (77) of the 21st July, however, approves of Sir Lepel Griffin’s proposals, | 


36. The Shubh Suchak (60), in its issue of the 19th July, refers to the 
suggestion made by Sir Lepel Griffin about the coloni- 
Remarks on Sir Lepel Grif- zation of Kashmere in his lecture on the Native 
= 8 lecture on the Native Dyinces of India and their relations with the British 
rinces of India and their ; 
relations with the British @OVvermment, and remarks:—Is Sir Lepel aware that 
Government. the British rule was renounced by European settlers 
in America, and that the Australians are thinking of 
preventing any more Europeans from settling in their country? Will the 
would-be European settlers in Kashmere meekly pay unbearable taxes levied 
from the submissive natives of India? Will the Englishmen who have been 
living in the home of independence, put up with the partial and oppressive laws 
in force in this country ? To allow Englishmen to settle in India is to seek self- 
destruction, and Government can easily understand this. We are sure that Gov- 


ernment will not act upon the suicidal advice of prattlers like Sir Lepel Griffin. 


37. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 20th July, says :—Much as we 
would have respected Sir Lepel’s opinions, they are now beginning to get trite and 
biassed. As it is, the Government of India is already suspected of intentions of 
gradually annexing every Native State in and around India ; and when a pseudo 
statesman like Sir Lepel Griffin begins to promulgate theories, unhappily more 
or less in coincidence with these suspicions, a general feeling of uneasiness must 
of a certainty creep up all over the continent of India. Most unhappily it so 
happens that an exceedingly sad mess has been made of the Kashmere aifairs, 
and although we fully know that it was due to the incompetency of the 
statesman at the helm of the empire, yet the temptation to connect the Viceroy’s 
offhand treatment of the Mahdraja with the said general suspicion of an annex- 
ation policy being revived, is much too strong to be now so easily shaken off the 
minds of the Indian public. And a link in this chain of events has been un- 
fortunately supplied by Sir Lepel Griffin, and that too at a time when the mind 
of every Indian subject is full of a certain kind of uneasiness. That India at 
this moment isin a state of the utmost violent internal agitation cannot be denied 
by any sane person. The question of the Indian National Congress has give 
rise to so many splits that we fear a very gloomy future awaits India at 00 
distant date. 


38. The Dnydn Sdgar (29) of the 22nd July learns from a corre 

7 spondent in the Kanara District that the Bombay 
. mig hg wb oe Government have recently issued a resolution re 
eae alee ered to the quiring all Jdghirdars and N ative Princes to sabia 
jurisdiction of Jéghirdérs for the approval of the Political Agents in charge 
and Native Princes in cases their States, the proceedings of criminal cases tried by 
in which the offence is punish- them in which the offence is punishable with the 


_ eile with the extreme penalty otras penalty provided by law, before carrying out 


ided by law. tues 
rian le Rd the sentence, and empowering the Political Agents 10 
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ask at any time for the records of any case under the consideration of Native 
Princes and to offer advice which the Princes should invariably act upon. The 
paper considers this resolution to be undue interference with the rights and pri- 
vileges of Jéghirdars and Native Princes, and requests Government to duly 
consider the representation which, it is informed, is about to be made by some 
of the Jaéghirdars and Chiefs. 


39. <A correspondent of the Nydyadarshak (121), in its issue of the 22nd 
July, says :—The administration of Bhdvnagar is said 
to be improved, but the actual state of affairs is worse 
than what it was before. The Mahdrdja has not 
improved his conduct and the State officials, who claim the support of Keshar 
Naika, are not backward at all in the commission of sinful acts. Keshar openly 
says that she will be satisfied only when she causes the return of Harisingji to 
the Darbar and gets the Nagars, who accomplished his ruin, punished as they 
deserve. In the place of the corrupt officials whose cases are being enquired 
into, persons who could command recommendations have been appointed without 
any thought as to their merit. The State is much mismanaged, but no exposure 
is made, as some of the statesmen keep the European authorities pleased, and to 
preserve a good appearance outwardly, freely spend lakhs of rupees. If any 
person is found trying to expose the mismanagement, the Nagar officials, it is 
said, cleverly remove him completely or imprison him. 


Alleged mismanagement in 
the Bhavnagar State. 


40. The same newspaper says :—More than two years ago a Bhatia gentle- 
| man of Bombay was meddling with the affairs of the 
The alleged jobberies of a J4mnagar State. He fell out with some of the State 
Bhatia gentleman of Bombay aythorities, and since then, itis said, he has been in- 
in connection with the Jd4m- at" , : , 
nagar and Bhévnagar States. Citing certain newspapers to write against that State, — 
: and the subjects of that State to go against its 
administration. It is said that this designing individual put up the Rdjyabhakt 
newspaper (125) to hazard a reckless and apparently false statement that a bribe 
of Rs. 20,000 had been offered to Mr. Lely through Mr. Maclean, the State 
Engineer of Jamnagar. In its issue of the 25th December 1888 the Rdjyabhakt 
published a statement that a carriage of His Excellency the Governor had been 
sold to the Bhavnagar Darbar through Mr. Sims. The said Bhatia gentleman 
spread other rumours also. If Government be desirous of enquiring into this 
matter, the letters written by him and bearing his seal can be had by Government. 
He has made serious misrepresentations in connection with the Jamnagar State 
and the Political Department, and all this would be exposed if Government 
instituted an enquiry into the matter. - 


41. <A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (78) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of 
Pee the 25th July, says that though by a circular order 
kor of Fhendd at tne Thé- No. 8, dated the 4th June 1887, the Political Superin- 
levy transit duties in certain tendent of Palanpur notified that the transit duties 
of his villages in spite of the Within his jurisdiction were abolished, the Thakor of 
— of the Political Super- Thardd continues to levy them, that this complaint 
a ro bh met and particular instances of the wrongful practice of 
lished. © been 80° the Thikor have been brought to the notice of the 
Superintendent, but that no redress has yet been 
gtanted. The paper hopes that orders will be issued by Government to that 


officer to take early steps to redress the grievance. 
G. M. SATHE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
and August 1889. 
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Part l.—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Abkari : 

Comments on the despatch of Lord Cross addressed to the Govern- 
ment of India in connection with the resolution passed by the 
House of Commons condemning the — policy of that Govern- 
ment 

Commander-in-Chief of “Bombay : His Royal ‘Highness the Duke of 

Connaught and his popularity .. va 

Corruption among Government servants : 

An inquiry into the subordinate service of the Bombay Presidency 
recommended . 

Inconvenience caused to the witnesses in cases of corruption of the 
Revenue Survey subordinates in Gujarat 

Crawford case : 
Adverse comments on Mr. Ommanney’s remarks about the Parsis : 
The Phemea is iu oe 
The Sind Times ... “se vr 

Conclusions drawn from Hanmantrdo’s confession x 

His Excellency Lord Reay’s reply to Sir Dinsha Petit’s letter com- 
plaining against the reflections made by Mr. Ommanney on the 
P4rsis in his note on the — commented upon - 

Justification of Mr. Ommanney’s remarks, and reflections on the 
conduct of Mr. Kohiyar, Assistant Secretary to the Bombay 
Government... 

Mr. Ommanney’s remarks, the reasons why the Pérsis should not 
loudly protest against them, and the moral to be drawn from the 
confidential documents lately published 

Mr. Ommanney’s report on the — welcomed and justified : 

The Gujarate 
The Sudhérak 

Mr. Pendse recommended for honours for his uprightness in exer- 
tions in the —.. 

Mr. Ommanney praised for his magnanimity and i impar tiality, 

Protest against the seli-incriminated Mamlatdars being kept in office 
and against the appointment of Mr. Bhimbhai as Director of 
Agriculture ee 

Remarks in connection with the confession of Hanmantrdo 

The confession of Hanmantrdo regarding his dealings with Mr. Craw- 
ford 

The effects of the publication of confidential documents i in connec- 
tion with the — 

The defence of Mr. Ommanney set up by the Bombay Gazette consi- 
dered worthless... or 

The Parsis and the opinion of Government about them... 

The reason why the Hindu newspapers have not come forward to 
defend the Parsis against Mr. Ommanney’s aspersions 

Kuropean officers in India: Comments on the alleged vanity of, some — 

Forests: Refusal of Government to supply timber at cost price to the 
sufferers by the recent fires at Surat disapproved 

Income-tax : Disapproval of the levy of — from prostitutes oe 

Postal matters: A postal complaint of the people of Mudhol a 

Public debt of India: Comments in connection with the four per cent. 
loan recently raised by the Government of India 

Public service: The administration of the Broach District by Mr. T. D. 
Mackenzie as District Collector disapproved ve _ 


Retrenchment in public expenditure : 
A recommendation to abolish the offices of the Commissioners of 
the Divisions in the Bombay Presidency ee 
Abolition of the Government Central Press, Bombay, recommended... 


Parr Il. Railways— 


G. I. P. Railway: A costly building for the — station at Poona is not 
needed... ive oe ees oe ave 
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Pager [1 —NMunicipalities— 


Broach: The conduct of Government towards the municipality of — 
disapproved o60 ~ es = es 
City and Town Municipalities in Bombay: The proposal of the Sanitary 
Commissioner that every municipal city and town should be supplied 
with drainage and water works disapproved ass ied 
Sdtéra : Complaints in connection with the suburban municipality of 
Camp— soe sa — os bes 
Surat : A complaint against the proposed widening of certain streets 
of — by the municipality on the 16th July current __... is 


Part 1V.—Native States— 


Bhévnagar: Alleged mismanagement of the — State soa se 
Jémnagar: The alleged jobberies of a Bhatia gentleman of Bombay in 

connection with the — and Bhavnagar States ba 8 
Native States : 

Denunciation of the lecture delivered by Sir Lepel Griffin before the 
Royal Colonial Institute on the — of India and their relations 
with the British Government s ee ves 

Disapproval of the resolution of the Bombay Government with 
regard to the jurisdiction of Jdéghirdars and Native Princes in 
cases in which the offence is punishable with the extreme 
penalty provided by law ... ‘ei a in 

Remarks on the lecture delivered by Sir Lepel Griffin before th 
Royal Colonial Institute regarding the — of India and their 
relations with the British Government : 

The Shubh Suchak bas sas bis 

The Sind Times ... “ a vas 

Tharéd: A complaint that the Thaikor of — continues to levy transit 
duties in certain of his villages in spite of the orders of the Political 

Superintendent of Palanpur that the duties have been abolished ... 
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List of Newspapers published in Berar. 
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“2s os 


| 
| Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 


issued. 
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ANGLO-MARA THI. 


The Pramod Sindhu ... cs ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 
», Vaidarbh . ...| Akola 
»  Varnad (Berar) Samachar on aa 


MaRA THI. 


The Shetakari ... , ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)..; Monthly 
», shuddha Varhédi:.. we ...| Akola... ...| Weekly 


» suryakdnt sa es ...| Ellichpur oo) Os 


1. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 20th July, says:—The Honourable 


. Judges appointed by Government to try Mr. Crawford 
- ee rob ii sige acquitted him on all charges of corruption, but con- 
TE OBE victed him on the minor charge of having contracted 

debts in the division in which he served. Who does 
not see that they were biassed in Mr. Crawford’s favour? They considered 
the testimony of cach and every Mémlatdir, Native Chief or official to be 
untrustworthy when it went against the denial of Mr. Crawford. The Judges 
were exceedingly loath to acknowledge to themselves and to the world that in the 
case of high officials of their race the bridge between actual corruption and 
accepting and contracting loans with a consciousness of inability to repay them 
is very narrow and is often passed over. In the light of the published papers 


and the confession of Hanmantrao, how pale do their judgments appear ! 


G. M. SA’THPF’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
2nd August 1889. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. | 
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ENGLIag. | 


The Indian » giagaeamaag ose es et eee -| Weekly ... 
Mahratta .. Se ee ee ee eee 
Phoenix .«. ee -| Karachi soe ..| Bi-weekly 
Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sirve : 

janik Sabha ... 9... an .| Poons... ves’ see Quarterly 
Sind Times a i ne oes Bi-weekly 
Spy of the Day ... “a eae ...| Méhim (Bombay) . | Weekly . ce 


AN@LO-MaRATHI. 


The Bodh Sudhakar ... ‘ 
» Din Bandhu om wei 
» Din Mitra baa RP 
» Dnydn Chakshu ... ‘ 
» Dnydnoday&  .. se > 
» Dnydn Prakdsh . “a ei eae o .-| Bi- Weekly 
» Indu Prakash _.., ase ae ar ss ...| Weekly .. 

» Jagad-hitechchhw Nes “ oa oe eee er 
oy SUMURVO CODERIOM «4... nen cee as ‘ee ..| Bi-Weekly 
» Prabhakar cia ges aii ses ae ee, eee 
»» Subodh Patrika ... im is oe : ‘“ ..| Weekly ... 
Taagu Mit a a eee . Sis ee | Do. 
- Mitréi eae ‘ waa “a ooo aa 
» Vartéhar ,. sin ; s ; | Do. 


MaRATHI. 


The Arunoday& shining nionccpyidmuamnete 


A'ryévart in er ».-| Dhulia... 

Bakul __... as ci a Ratndgiri 
Belgaum Samfchér ..| Belgaum 
Chandanshu oe . ‘i ...| Lasgaon 
Chikitsak kee . ...| Belgaum 
Chitragupta ...  .. ..| Karad .. 
Dharwar Vritt ... en - ae Dhérwér 
Dnyen Sager ee ...| Kolhapur 
Ganga Lahari_... ‘as - ...| Nasik ... 
Hindu Punch ... : zs ...| Lhana.. 
Hitechchhu va 3 : es Bijdpur 
Holkar Sarkér Gazette .. = ...| Indore... ce 
Jagadidarsh ... orem ...| Ahmednagar ... 
Jagan Mitr’... aa ...| Ratnagiri 
Kalpataru... ..| Sholdpur 
Kérwér Samdchér ...| Karwar 

Kesari _,,, ..| Poona ,, 
Kh4éndesh Chitragupta .. | Dhulia 
Khandesh Vaibhav a oof — DO a0 
Mahérdshtra Kokil .| Satara... ae 
Mahér4shtra Mitra Do. ... eee 
Mahérashtr4 Vritt J = Do, ve ne 
» Nagar Saméchér... Ahmednagar .., 
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~~ 


Mara’tHi—continued. 


The N4sik Vritt ees ‘s : ..| Nasik ... 
» Nydya Sindhu ... ov ..| Ahmednagar ... 
»» Pandhari Mitra ... ° ae ..| Pandharpur ... 
5, Poona Vaibhav ... “ see] LOOMS cee 
», Prabodh Chandrika .. “ ...| Jalgaon 
», Lrabodh Ratné ... due ie ve.) SIRTHE oes 
$9. ETRCOG ins Islampur 
5» Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Méasik 
Pustak ose eee eee] POONA vec 
» Raghava Bhushana__... ees ...| Yeola ... 
», Ramdas... my es ...| Bijapur 
»» sachchiddnand ... a Bombay 
» Satya Shodhak ... ... ..| Ratnagiri 
5, Satyt Sudha... a a 
»» Sholépur Samachér ‘ “ve ..| Sholapur 
» Shri Shivaji eas j jes ...| Poona ... 
5, Shubh Suchak ... . ..| oatara ... 
5, sudhdkar i ve ees. oe 
»» Suryodaya... see - ‘1 sof SOUR ... 
» Vengurla Vritt ... es ve ...| Vengurla 
»,  Widushak . bes oes ‘i ...| Kardad ... 
9 Vidy a Vilds Gee eve eee Kolhapur 
» Vividh Dny4n Vistér ... ove ..| Bombay 


» Vrittadhdra — ive aie sil REP “Ss, 
» Vrittamala ice ‘iv nis ...| SAatara.ee 
»  VRMMer 4. os i ae we is 
» Vritt Sudha cus bie is | oatara ... pis 
— VI a ws ,.| Bombay i _.| Fortnightly 


-ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


Din Mani ... is me ‘ ..| Broach... jas ...| Weekly .., 
Dny4n Sudha ... ns ies ,..| Ahmedabad ... ..| Fortnightly 
Gujarat Darpan ... =... ye ..| Surat ... ee ..| Bi-weekly 
Gujarat Gazette ... ai 46 ne eae kn ..| Weekly ... 
Gujarati... sea sii aoe ..| Bombay oe tee 
RjOPAG MER ck kee ...| Surat a ee 
Hitechchhu ay me ire ...| Ahmedabad ... | Do. 
K4thidwadi i terme et oe ee 
Kéthidwdr Times sc aee on 10. evef Bi-weekly 
Rast Goftar sc ms ue ..| Bombay ses ...| Weekly ... 
Surat Akhbar... ba oe ..| surat a ut 
Sury& Prakash ... ae sa | Do. me 1 20. 


GUJARA’T1. 


The Ahmedabad Times a " ..| Ahmedabad .. ..| Weekly ... 
», Akhb4re Soddgar 5 ae a ..|¢ Daily 

5, Anonymous ve Ss Kad oe ..| Weekly ... 
» Ary’ Dharm Prakish ... - a rer a — Si 
», A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... : 

55 Bombay Samachar ie ‘a oan 
»» Broach Mitra... ie .| Br oach 
», Broach Sam4ch4r ‘ Sie a: ak hie ne ee 
», Buddhi Prak4sh ... eae ne ...| Ahmedabad ... Monthly ... 
» Chakravak OF cs a . ae sae ...| Weekly ... 
»  SeROROE cos a oe ns ie eae ae .. | Monthly... 
‘a Chandraprakdsh . - os seal Ee es me ...| Weekly ... 
5 Deshi Mitra en ane a ee ee 
» Dnydnodays a oe ae ite ae ...| Monthly ... 
55 Dnydn Vardhak ... ins << ve | a oe we es 
» Duniydddd Se ee - 1a | ...| Weekly ... 
. eee cee cag mes Se: es a ..| Monthly ... 
» Gap Sap ... a oe i a Jo. ae ...| Fortnightly 
. Gorakeheh ee " ie | Weekly ... 
5, Gujar4t Monthly 3 ournal no - - | Monthly .. 
» Gul Afsh4n ae | ey 

55 Hindi Punch 

», Hindusthan 

5», Jame Jamshed .., 

», Kaira Khetiwadi Patré .. 
», Kaira Vartaman .. 

» Kaiser-i-Hind _,., 

», Kaside Mumbai ... 

» Kelavni ... 

5, Khambat Saméchar 

» sohinur ... ee 

» Madhamékh oe 

5, Madhur Vachan 
» Manaranjak 

»» Nityadnand 

» Nure Elam 


— 


Number of 
Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. | Copies issue 


GusJARA TI—continued. 


The Nydyadarshak ... ns .| Ahmedabad Weekly ... 
» Parsi Tikékér ... o0e ..| Bombay ess .| Fortnightly 
»» Praja Mata 106 ‘ .| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... 
» Praja Mitra ove se ‘ ..| Surat Do. 

» Rajyabhakta oe ; oo. oe.) DOMDSY 
5, samsher B&hadur : .| Ahmedabad 
» satya’ Mitra ove . ee - , 
Satyavakta oes , 00 . - Po Ses 
Satyodaya rT oes ae o< ‘ | DO. om 
Saurishtra Darpan ‘ee , .| Monthly ... 
Shrimali Shubhechchhak oe | Do. 
Stri Bodh ... eee oe 
Stri Mitra eee oe 
Stri Sadbodh Ratna : os ’ ee ‘ 
Subodh Prakash ... eee ; ...| Limbdi | Do. 
Svadesh Bandhu... , v ..| Weekly 
Svadesh Vatsal ... sss - ..| Bombay ..| Monthly ... 
' Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ; ..) Ahmedabad a oe fa 
Vidnyaén Vilés.... sis - ..| Rajkot oo oe 
Vidya Mitra He evs : .| Bombay 1 an Me 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE, 
The Kannada Suvarte... =... ..| Bombay _ Weekly . 
 Ka'NARESE, 


The Chandroday’ ie ..| Dharwér .| Weekl 
Havyak Subodh .., n os ...| Bombay ze i. ae 
Karnaétak Patra ... ‘ wes ..| Dharwar + Do. 
Rasik Ranjini... e va ...| Gadag of DO. 
Satya Vritt wai ‘ : a a . ie 


KA’NARESE AND SANSKRIT. 
The Vaidik Darpan ... eo ..) Hombal -»-| Weekly 


ANGLO-SANSKRIT. 
The Girvan’ Tarangini ae ..| Dharwar , -«+| Fortnightly 


Hinbt. 

The Bharats Bhrata ... ..| Rewah... os Fortnightly 
», Dbrahma Patrika ... a ; oee| POONA vee Monthly ... 
, Ratnaprakash Ratlam ... “ ...| Ratlam ...| Weekly ... 
» sugrihini ... eee én ; S tee re ---| Monthly ... 


Urpo. 

The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratl4m ...| Ratlém ..| Weekly s+ 
» Charkhari Akhbar see ia ..| Rew4h... ‘ ...| Fortnightly 
» Dhar State Gazette  .., ose ..| Dhar ... sas ..| Weekly ... 
» Bh-ti-sshamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ..| Jhowra ; a a 
» Gwalior Gazette ... ae “ ...| Gwalior at ey 
Kushful Akhbar... ses : ..| Bombay 2. on eee 
PERSIAN. 

zee tml ..... ses segue | bel ..| Karachi ..| Weekly 


EnauisH, Mara’'tH! AnD HInpDtI. 
The Pandit... ies ‘es Hen .| Bombay .-| Weekly 


MaARaA’‘THI AND GUJABA'TI. 
160 ; The Baroda Vatsal ... a ..| Daroda Weekly 


Urpv AND PERSIAN. 
161 | The Khayir Khéhe Islam ..., : .| Bombay Monthly ... 


SINDI. 
162 | The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi .| Kardchi .| Weekly ... 
J 63 ye Muin-ul-Islam eco eee see “ Do. e Do. 
Fee °° pee eae Do. 


— | 


_Votes.—A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


Onn 0, ‘The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
cial Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the ong a (SI 
si b is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(H =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
a : placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
oe utely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 

4 mark over it to indicate that it isshort, thus—d. 


5 
Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. With reference to the telegram that the Transvaal Government have 
ae ton ee ordered all British Indian subjects out of the country, 
‘ ay ave Trineviad ty the Bombay Samdchdr (89), in its issue of the 31st 
ite Government, July, says:—It is not probable that the order will be 
withdrawn unless the British Government insists upon 
the withdrawal with a strong front. Considerable labour and money have been 
spent by the Indian merchants on the development of trade with Eastern 
Africa, and it is to be hoped that all this will not be allowed to be thrown away. 
The Indian traders have already suffered heavy losses in Zanzibar, and if a 
similar result follows in regard to Transvaal, trade with Eastern Africa will 
completely disappear, inflicting a heavy pecuniary loss on India and giving a 
serious blow to British prestige. 


2. ‘The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 28th July, writes :—The 


ides te en manner of the disposal by the Secretary of State for 
the Secretary of State for Jndia of the grave administrative scandal which has 
[ndia and his Council in con- agitated the Bombay Presidency for a whole year, does 
nection with the Crawford not show his ‘expert’ ‘advisers’ to much advantage. 
vase, and the courage dis- Enelish opinion is blissfully ignorant of Indian matters, 
played by His Excellency and it has been on this occasion grossly misled by 
Lord Reay. . ee : 
partizan agitation. Here, therefore, was a peculiar 
call for the ‘experts’ to come to the rescue. They knew well how the centra- 
lised system of administration and the helplessness of the people were calculated 
to give rise to the evil; they could realise the difficulties in the way of its 
exposure, and the moral importance of plighted faith. Yet, instead of taking 
measures to inform correctly and guide aright the misguided public opinion 
about them, they and their chief (for we must take the Secretary of State for 
India iz Council to mean it) would seem, as if in dread of a senseless monster, to 
have taken their own cue from it, passed a decision which meant one thing and 
expressed another, laid the axe at the root of all faith in official promises—on 
which the foundations of the Empire rest—and, to complete the fiasco, gave to 
the world documents submitted by executive officers for the information of their 
superiors im confidence! Could ‘expert’ wisdom go further? Could the 
Secretary of State for India, owt of his Council, have done worse? And is it 
not a mercy that His Excellency Lord Reay is doing his best to minimise the 
moral and political mischief resulting from such carelessness or incompetence in 
his superiors, trying patriotically to throw himself into the breach and thus to 
add to the self-sacrificing courage he has already shown in safeguarding the 
permanent interests of the State so far as lies in his power, amidst so much 
difficulty created by responsible blundering or timidity and amidst obloquy 
industriously heaped upon him by irresponsible audacity ? 


3. The Shri Shivdjt (59), in its issue of the 26th July, says :—False 
inferences are being freely drawn from Mr. Omman- 

_Government suspected of ney’s note on the Crawford case and from Hanmantrao’s 
ae memes is rae confession. The reasons why this note and the coniession 
ith Rac teandtcia ocd NE TOS published are given in the London 7'tmes. 
This paper says that the Secretary of State for India has 

taken the trouble of publishing these documents with a, view to enable the 
people of England to make a correct estimate of the character of the natives of 
India and of their fitness to hold high administrative posts under Government, 
now that they are making demands in that direction. We think that the whole 
enquiry was started with the same object, as otherwise there was no necessity for 
all this ado ; for, if the object of the enquiry was only to remove Mr. Crawford 
from the Civil Service, it could have been achieved without the farce of the enquiry 
and without an enormous outlay of money. Mr. Crawford was willing to resign 
€ service, and the present enquiry has led to nothing more. We, for ourselves, 
ink that the object of the enquiry was something different from the ostensible 
one, and identical with what is admitted to be served by the publication of Mr. 
pmanney’s report. It has been the incessant effort of those who want to retard 


© progress of the Natives, to show the Natives to be dishonest, but the Crawford 
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case shows that the English are more immoral than the Natives. Nobody can 
surpass the rulers in the evil practice of doing bad deeds without being discovered, 
and of trying to lay the whole blame at the door of others. Though it has been 
clearly proved that Mr. Crawford tortured poor people into giving him bribes 
and that disorder and mismanagement were rampant in his time, yet there 
are leading and so-called respectable Englishmen who have no hesitation in 
saying that Mr. Crawford took no bribe and that all the fault was that of 
his agents who exacted large sums of money from the Natives. Does not this 
prove that rascality and shamelessness are qualities which are to be found to an 
enormous extent among the English people? Was Mr. Crawford the only corrupt 
man? We believe that many men of his type would be found in other departments 
of the public service if they were searched. But as Mr.Ommanney observes, it is 
the practice of Englishmen to cloak the conduct of their own people and to show 
them to be very upright and honest, and this is the reason why these scandals do not 
come to light ; for, if this had not been their practice and they had been real haters 
of wrong, many English officers would have been proved to be corrupt and would 
have been undergoing punishment for their evil deeds. Is it not very shameful, 
then, that being conscious of the sinful conduct of their own people many English 
newspapers and officers should come forward to whip the Natives? Ifthe whole 
of our people are to be considered unfit for the public service for a few of them 
yielding to pressure from their superiors and giving them bribes, how much more 
unfit must those persons be who exercise such pressure on their subordinates and 
extort money from them? If, therefore, highly paid and highly educated English- 
men are without any pressure ready to demand bribes, there is nothing very 
surprising in Natives being willing to give them out of sheer necessity and for 
want of means to get their grievances redressed. If a good arrangement is 
made for noticing their grievances and no pressure is exerted upon them, the 
Natives will commit no fault. If, therefore, Government want an upright service, 
they should appoint many Natives to high posts, and then there will be no 
yielding to pressure from superiors. Besides, the Natives are not extravagant in 
their expenditure and there will be no temptation for them to take to bribery. 
In short, viewed from any point of view, the Crawford case shows no cause why 
Natives should not be given high administrative posts under Government. In 
conclusion, we have one suggestion to make to our English and Anglo-Indian 
contemporaries, and it is this, that they should not blame the Natives for faults 
which are found not exclusively in them, but in all men generally, and should 
not thereby prejudice their interests for nothing. 


4. The Indu Prakdsh (13), in its issue of the 29th July, says :—Among 
The papers published in the the batch of papers now published in the blue-book on 
blue-book on the Crawford the Crawford case, not the least important is a supple- 
case, and Nativepublic opinion mentary despatch of the Bombay Government to the 
rs ry the guilt of Mr. Craw- Secretary of State for India which dwells more parti- 
— cularly on the question whether Mr. Crawford should be 
retained in the service or not. The observations made in it, though necessarily 
pointing to Mr. Crawford’s guilt, have more direct reference to the impropriety of 
his still continuing in the service. After the masterly analysis and statement of 
the case in the Honourable Sir Raymond West’s minute it would seem that @ 
further statement was superfluous, but, as events have proved, the Bombay Gov- 
ernment could not have enforced their convictions too often and too strongly on 
the Secretary of State for India. The considerations here adduced are as convine- 
ing as those in the first despatch, and it is a marvel to us that Lord Cross shoul 
have given greater preference to the flimsy cobwebs of the Commissioners than to 
the weighty arguments and considerations of the Bombay Government. The 
papers now published, together with those placed before the Commission, “a 
produced in the mind of the Native public a conviction of Mr. Crawford’s gull 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, and the perverse judgment of the Commis- 
sioners adopted by Lord Cross has, we apprehend, given a violent shock to en 
confidence in the infallibility of British justice. Itis to be regretted that t C 
strongest case according to the prosecution, was not placed before the Commissi02 
at all. When Mr. Justice Wilson declined to act upon the second Commissio?; 
the Government, we think, might have appointed a fresh Commission 4? 
might have got the Akalkot case fully investigated. If the case had been 


heard by Mr. Justice Wilson’s Commission it would have probably shared the 
fate of the other cases. A different independent Commission would have done 


better justice to it. 


5. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 24th July, writes:—During the 


Advice given by the 
Pioneer to His Excellency 
Lord Reay to resign office 
commen upon, and the 
serious consequences which 
will follow the breach of the 
romise given to Mamlatdars 
by the Bombay Government 


pointed out. 


memorable Crawford case, the end of which seems to be 
as far off as ever, His Excellency Lord Reay was advised 
to resign office by interested friends of Mr. Crawford like 
the Pioneer and others. It was also rumoured that the 
relations between the Secretary of State for India and 
His Excellency Lord Reay were very much strained, and 
that therefore the latter would be recalled. This has 
not yet come to pass, neither has the idea of Lord Reay’s 
resignation found much favour. But there is one inci- 


' and the 


dent with which it is somewhat difficult to reconcile His Lordship’s continuance 
in office; we mean, the immunity first promised to the Mdmlatdars and subse- 
quently violated. Lord Reay’s Government made a certain distinct promise, but 
were not allowed to fulfil it by the Secretary of State for India. Instead of break- 
ing his promise himself Lord Reay should have resigned. We can understand that 
there were several other circumstances which weighed with His Lordship. It has 
been almost a point of honour that he should not resign on account of anything 
connected with the Crawford case, since such a step would never redound to the 
credit of the British Government. But the effect of Lord Reay’s continuing 
at the head of the Government after being compelled to break his promise 
will not be less disastrous. In any future case of official corruption, which we have 
no reason to think will never occur, it will be absolutely impossible for the 
Government to obtain any evidence whereby the witnesses would incriminate 
themselves while rendering some service to the State. The plighted word of 
Government, local or supreme, will not bring forward any witnesses again in 
the position of the Mamlatdars. The law, therefore, must either be changed, 
or all hopes of exposing corruption among public officers and bringing them to 
book must be abandoned. 


6. The Gujardic (76), in its issue of the 28th July, writes :—It was with 
a sense of infinite shame and humiliation that we 
managed to go through Hanmantrdao’s startling con- 


Hanmantréo’s confession 
policy of distrust 
followed by Government with 
reference to their Native 
oficers and subordinates 
commented upon. 


fession in a hurried manner. Lovers of scandals will 
find more than ample food there, with which to 
gratify their rabid curiosity, and a Thackeray or Walter 
Scott will get the richest materials for weaving into 
a most thrilling, sensational and instructive novel 
ever produced on the philosophy of corruption. To the Native community 
most of the incidents mentioned by Hanmantrao were already known, and some 
at least of our European friends (we use the expression ‘some,’ because to a 
portion at least of the community Mr. Crawford’s irregularities were not quite. 
unknown) will be struck with the painful thought as to how such an extensive 
system of corruption grew up under the British 7dj. We can give a ready 
answer, though many of our English friends will be disposed not to accept it. 
We say, let Government abandon its policy of distrust in matters small as well 
as great, and let it learn to take the Native community into its confidence. In 
the administration of the country the Native element counts for nothing, and 
there is a deep-rooted impression, whether right or wrong, that as between the 
rulers and the ruled the latter did not, do not and will not obtain justice. The 
Government is at liberty to look upon the allegation as absolutely unfounded, 
but there is the feeling—and the Crawford episode has certainly not diminished 
iis strength—and unless it is destroyed root and branch, the gulf that now 
lies between the two communities owing to several causes will continue to be 
a8 wide as ever, thus rendering possible the growth of unhealthy weeds, which 
cannot but prove detrimental to the best interests of both the parties. There are 
many grievances and abuses connected with certain branches of the administra- 
tion. The Native community has cried itself hoarse over them, but Government, 
with its happy optimism and unaware of the thick veil that must necessarily 
obscure its vision in judging of many questions, easily induces itself to believe 
everything is being done in the best manner possible, in the best of all 
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possible administrations. Hanmantrd4o’s confession mercilessly brings forward 
some conspicuous names and is likely to produce a very erroneous impression 
regarding the character of the Native community. We strongly protest againgt 


drawing any such inferences, so grossly unjust, in the hight of Mr. Ommanney’s 


note, which proves beyond doubt that the subordinate service was nearly forced 
to succumb to the demoralizing temptations of a system which ought to have 
been nipped in the bud by a Government which calls itself the most enlightened 
that this country has had or can hope to have, but which retained Mr. Crawford 
in its service after his first romantic adventures. 


7. The Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the 29th July, writes :—Day after day 

des Cesta ‘ ie we have been watching how a certain class of Anglo. 
siiaial ty of awte-ta Jiang Jndians has been making a handle of the disclosures 
in the Crawford case for casting the foulest aspersions 

on Native character in general. The Times of India,jthe Pioneer and other 
papers of the same brood have been taking no end of trouble to convince their 
readers that the natives of this country are a set of beings of such low morals 
that the honest Anglo-Indian—presumably of Mr. Crawford’s ty pe—is, while in 
India, every moment of his life in dread of being made a victim of some ‘ foul 
conspiracy,’ that these people live on libel and perjury, and that the ruin of the 
innocent is their daily bread. And then these papers have been shedding 
crocodile’s tears over the alleged inherent weaknesses of the Native character, 
simply to make, with their usual unfairness, political capital out of the whole thing. 
We are aware that we are a conquered people, and we must, therefore, bear 
with equanimity, as far as we can, all the insulting language which the ignoble 
section of our conquerers may choose to use in connection with us. But there 
are moments when this insolence of our ‘rulers’ becomes too outrageous even 
for the patient Native to bear silently, and he feels impelled, though he is 
powerless to accomplish his object, to open the eyes of these spokesmen of the 
superior race to the grossness of their conduct by a little plain-speaking. It is 
very hard to suppose that the Times of India, the Pioneer and other news- 
papers of the kind were unaware of Mr. Crawford’s practices or that they, 
for a moment, thought him to be innocent. It is impossible that they really 


_ Believed in the conspiracy theory. And yet their columns have always been 


full of the wildest denunciation of His Excellency Lord Reay’s ‘ vindictive’ 
Government, and of the unfortunate Native witnesses; while not one word 
of censure, not one word of even the mildest rebuke, have they uttered against 
the man—the scoundrel, we had almost said,—who, accomplished in the 
arts of adultery, corruption, forgery and perjury, has ruined the happi- 
ness of many a home, utterly demoralized a whole branch of the adminis- 
tration of this presidency, covered with deep ignominy the name of the Cove- 
nanted Civil Service, destroyed all popular faith in the sacredness of British 
justice, and most fraudulently robbed many a money-lender of thousands and 
thousands of hard-earned rupees. Is this honesty ? And are these the men who can 
decently speak to us of the superior morality of the Anglo-Indians? Dishonest 
in one place, dishonest in all places. And therefore we have really no hesitation 
in saying that if men of the type of the editors of the Times of India and the 
Pioneer, or of the Calcutta correspondent of the London 7'imes, had been in the 
places of the unfortunate Maimlatdérs, they would not only have succumbed 
to the inexorable demands of Mr. Crawford, but would have gone further, and, 
unlike almost every one of these Mdmlatddrs, recouped themselves by selling 
justice to the highest bidder. Men, who are ready todo any amount of dirty 
work to shield from the justest punishment their countryman who is guilty of the 
most notorious misdeeds, are really capable of doing anything. So much with 
regard to the more noisy section of those who have been priding themselves on their 
superior morality. There are others against whom also very serious charges can, 
with perfect justice, be laid. Some of the previous Governors are, in our opinion, 
directly responsible for the enormous abuses of position and power, dragged s0 
courageously into the light of day by Lord Reay’s Government. If they had had 
courage to strangle this terrible serpent at its birth, many an erring foot woul 

have remained in the right path, and the difficulties of the present situation 
would never have arisen. Similarly, if so many Collectors, Commissioners, 
Secretaries and Councillors had not so craven-heartedly chosen to allow their 
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own service to be so long and so openly disgraced, much hatm to publi¢ interests 
would have been spared. Even if, after the inquiry commenced, some of these 
men had come forward and helped the course of justice by frankly telling all they 
knew, the Commissioners would have found it more difficult to arrive at the 
conclusion which has made them look more like advocates of Mr. Crawford than 
like members of a tribunal appointed for a judicial investigation. But before 
Lord Reay arrived to cleanse this Augean stable, not a single Anglo-Indian, 
official or non-official, from the Governor downwards, ever ventured even to 
think of attempting such a cleansing, and preferred, like his Native fellow- 
subject, to leave the filth undisturbed. Surely then, it is not for the Anglo- 
Indian, so far as the Crawford affair is concerned, to boast of a morality superior 
to that of the Native. Anglo-Indians have possibly no opportunities of learn- 
ing what the vast majority of the Natives think of their morality. We do not 
know whecher they are aware that a very general belief, groundless or otherwise 
we do not undertake to say, exists in Native society that the larger number of 
the Anglo-Indian officials are not men of quite unimpeachable morality. It 
may be that this is a slander, pure and simple,—a hasty generalization from the 
ease of Mr. Crawford. But itis a fact that such a belief exists, and the shameful 
neglect of duty of the previous Governors in this connection has done much to 
encourage the belief. We have not written all this to exonerate, in any way,: 
the erring Mamlaidars or other Natives from their just share of blame. We must 
admit that their conduct will, for a long time, bring in some measure a blush 
to the brow of all honest Natives. All that we contend for is that, so far as 
this sickening Crawford affair is concerned, it is not for the Anglo-Indians to 
indulge in tall talk about their superior morality. , 


8. The Indu Prakdsh (13), in its issue of the 29th July, says :—The effect. 

of Mr. Ommanney’s confidential note and the other 

P the blne-book on the Craw- papers recently published in connection with the Craw- 
ord case and its effect on the f 3 
Cities Waeee ord case cannot be better measured than by the. 
change which has now taken place in the tone of the 

London Times. The Thunderer, indeed, sees no reason to lessen its condem- 
naiion of His Excellency Lord Reay’s procedure, and is even more severe in 
his denunciations of the Natives; but it admits the complexity of the case 
for and against Mr. Crawford, and it winds up with a recommendation that 
“if a Civil Servant has conclusively shown that he cannot live on his pay, 
while others in the same position are living upon theirs, he ought to be 
removed from the service. The danger that he will resort to unlawful or 
inexpedient means of raising money is so great that his continued presence 
is a positive evil to the State.’? About Hanmantrio’s confession the Times labours 
under the impression that the statement was made before the Commissioners 
and disbelieved by them. A local contemporary puts the blame of the mis- 
apprehension on the devoted head of the Government of Bombay. But there 
is nothing too perverse or too disingenuous for our contemporary to say about 
the Bombay Government in connection with this case. Poor Hanmantrio 
gets himself called ‘the evil genius of Mr. Crawford,’ asa reward for his fidelity 
tohim. If Native public opinion is correct, the relations must, we apprehend, 
be reversed. Yet such is the irony of fate that Hanmantrio and the other 
Native gentlemen, who in point of tact played comparatively a subordinate part 
in this unhappy business, have been depicted as the greatest of felons, while the 
principal actor who inspired and dominated all the movements escapes scot-free 
with at best a slight tinge of suspicion. We are constantly reminded that the 
Native public servant, in spite of his supposed improvement in public morality, 
ls still as corrupt as ever; but may we ask if corruption has been discovered in 
any other public office except Mr. Crawford’s? Isthe whole Native service to 
be condemned because a few individuals were not strong enough to resist the 
pleasure and force of such a high officer as Mr. Crawford? The only fault of 
these people is that they paid money when they were forced to do it. They are not 
charged with any receipt of money themselves. Under these circumstances who 
‘Ss more to blame, the European officer or the Native subordinate? ‘The Bom- 
ay Government have taken a just estimate of the position when they say that it 
was Mr. Crawford’s baleful influence that spoiled the whole service, and that 
When that influence is removed the service will improve. There is nothing in- 
Con 373—3 
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herently corrupt in the Native service. Education and culture, too, have not been 
absolutely fruitless. There was a temporary aberration and an abeyance of inte]- 
lect and moral sense in consequence of a superior malignant force. Now that the 
force is withdrawn, the intellect and the sense will re-awaken and resume their 
former place. There is no occasion for any panic or wholesale denunciation of 
the Native service. 


9. The same newspaper says:—It should now be decided once for al] 
whether the Mamlatdérs who have made themselves 
The question about pensions Jiable to some sort of punishment in consequence of 
to the Mamlatdars concerned é eae 
fo the Ceswieed cai. their complicity in the Crawford affair, are to be 
given pensions or not; for, when the time for their 
retirement comes, it is likely that they will receive different treatment 
according to their interest and the will of the officers for the time being. This 
is undesirable. Due justice should be done to all. Properly speaking, pension 
cannot be claimed asa matter of right, it being given simply asa matter of 
favour by Government. The Mamlatdars have incurred the displeasure of 
Government, but for the sake of the plighted word the latter are obliged 
to protect them. Government should, therefore, now decide whether they are 
entitled to pension or not, so that different scales may not be used in dealing 
out justice to different men from among them. 


10. The same newspaper gives a list of the sums which, according to 
the confession of Hanmantrdo, were exacted by Mr. 
Crawiord as bribes from different parties, expresses 
regretful surprise at the enormously large fortune 
alleged to have been made by him by corrupt means, and says :—The whole 
thing is disgraceful not only to the Native community, but also to the British 
Government. The present case supplies for the guidance of future Crawfords 
some such precautions as the following: Bribes should be taken personally 
and not through the agency of a Hanmantrdo. There will be no objection to 
taking money from Mamlatdars, because none of them will be tempted by. 
promises of indemnity to tell the truth even to a higher officer than Mr. 
Ommanney. Government will not get an officer to investigate such charges, 
as the work entails much trouble and as there is no guarantee that confidential 
communications will not be divulged. People say that if there appears another 
Crawford hereafter, he will be able to carry on his evil course without any 
hindrance. This is, however, a mistake, for, sin will be out by unforeseen means. 


Hanmantrd4o’s confession 
and the things it suggests, 


11. The Dnydn Sdgar (29), in its issue of the 29th July, says :— 
i Looking to the report that was current when Rado 
gp eg wns wnt of Dehddur Yashvant Moreshwar Kelkar got the post 
Rs. 5,000 to Mr. Crawford Of Assistant Commissioner, S. D., the statement said 
by Réo Bahadur Yashvant to have been made by Hanmantrdo about Mr. Kelkar 
Moreshwar Kelkar, Oriental having paid to Mr. Crawford Rs. 5,000 through Rédo 
ee Government, Bahddur Barve for the post appears to be utterly 
: untrue. The late Mr. Ndrdyan Ganesh Sdthe died 

suddenly while in office, and within a day or two from this occurrence a telegram 
was received by the Political Agent, Kolhdpur, direct from the Bombay Gov- 
ernment to the effect that the place had been conferred on Rdéo Bahddur 
Kelkar, and inquiring whether the R4o Bahadur would accept it. Until the 
receipt of this telegram Mr. Kelkar had no knowledge of the death of Mr. Séthe 
and of the occurrence of the vacancy. How was it possible for him, then, to settle 
with Mr. Crawford about the place and to get him to make a recommendation 
to Government in his favour in such a short time? As regards the allegation 
that the payment was made by Rdo Bahddur Barve, one cannot believe that 
he would pay such a large sum without consulting Mr. Kelkar. Moreover, 
Mr. Kelkar was then Chief Revenue Officer at Kolhdpur and, as such, received 
a salary of Rs. 600 per mensem. It is not, therefore, probable that he should 
be willing to pay Rs. 5,000 for a place which was in no way higher in dignity 
or emoluments than the one he already held. Nor was there any necessity for 
Mr. Kelkar seeking the assistance of Mr. Crawford for obtaining the place. Long 
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before Mr. Kelkar got this place he was very well known personally to the Right 
Honourable the Governor, his Councillors and Secretaries, who were thoroughly 
acquainted with his abilities and qualifications. Besides, it may be said without 
fear of contradiction, that it was to Mr. Robertson, then Commissioner, C.D., that 
Mr. Kelkar was indebted for his rise and promotion in the service from the post 
of Chitnis in the Dharwar District. All these circumstances lead one to 
conclude that the allegation about the payment of Rs. 5,000 by Mr. Kelkar 
is unfounded and incredible. [The Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the same date, 
says that Mr. Yashvant Moreshwar Kelkar and other high officers about whom 
damaging statements have been made by Hanmantrdo in his confession should 
get their character cleared by prosecuting Hanmantrdo for defamation. | 


12. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 24th July, writes :—The 
principal question is, how and why was Mr. Om- 
Mr. Ommanney’s alleged anney’s confidential note in the Crawford case 
brutal attack on the Parsis : 
and its publication criticised. %llowed to go in among the papers sent to the Secre- 
tary of State for India? And this suggests another | 
inquiry: Was the note drawn up for report to the Secretary of State for India, 
or to the Governor of Bombay ?_ If for the former, then we cannot hold His 
Excellency Lord Reay responsible for the note passing on to England. If 
for the latter, then we think His Excellency Lord Reay has deliberately 
insulted the Pdérsi community, and his Government should forthwith tender 
an explanation of the reasons which compelled it to include the note in the 
documents sent up with its report. If the note was for the Secretary of 
State for India, then it is this statesman that must explain the reasons that 
necessitated the printing of a slanderousdocument. How much soever the Parsis 
may try to bring reason to bear on this matter, we cannot help repeating that 
Lord Reay’s Government has done mischief almost past repair, and it has very 
likely alienated the affections of the most loyal of its subjects by an un- 
pardonable act of temerity. The insult is one for which this sensitive com- 
munity, despite its forgiving nature in all other matters, will never forgive the 
British Government. A most satisfactory explanation alone, verging almost 
on an apology, from Mr. Ommanney and Government, ought to satisfy this 
justly offended community. 


13. The Dnydnodayd (11), in its issue of the Ist August, writes :—We think 
eee so. the Parsis are unnecessarily troubled by the apparently 
Pirin «Sts :St*«<CSt:*<C«SPng’ Charges preferred by Mr. Ommanney in his 
note. No intelligent person reading his note would 

understand him to mean anything more than that there were Pdrsis implicated 
in the corruptions with which we have become so familiar, and that those to 
whom he applied for help hindered his investigations. This simply showed 
that Parsi human nature was like other human nature, and could not boast of 
exception from such weakness as was betrayed by the Brahmans and the 
Parbhus. It is absurd to suppose that Mr. Ommanney’s charge is to be 
literally taken as including every Pérsi, and it seems to us foolish for our 


friends to be thus excited over that note. Excitement over such charges only 
excites suspicion. 


14. The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the Ist August, writes :—We 
a Be Ea are grieved to hear that a strenuous attempt is being 
Lord Rese oe ey made by some thoughtless Parsis to call a mass meeting 
Reay’s reply to the . . 
letter addressed to him by Of their community at an early date to protest against 
Sir Dinshah Manekji Petit the sarcastic remarks of Mr. Ommanney in his now 
rele in connection historic “ confidential note.’”? We are of opinion that, 
after what has happened, this is an extremely ill- 
advised and utterly unnecessary step. Wedonot think that the Parsis will in any 
way better their position by sucha demonstration. "What was necessary has been 
already promptly and gracefully done by their recognized leaders, who met the 
other day in the rooms of the Bombay Presidency Association. As authorized, 
Sir Dinshah Manekji Petit addressed His Excellency Lord Reay a letter drafted 
by the Honourable Mr. Mehta, and His Lordship replied to it with commendable 
Promptness, assuring the community through their spokesman that it had in no 
way forfeited the confidence of the Government. After such a happy and 
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graceful termination of this most unpleasant affair, it was expected that the 
matter would be allowed to rest there for ever. But no; some restless and 
unthinking spirits are moving heaven and earth to go further by calling 
a public meeting of the community. What will be the result of this, we ask? 
Will not the community, which has hitherto prided itself on its unity, present 
the undesirable spectacle of a community divided within itself? Will it not 
make itself the laughing-stock of the world by making too much of a matter 
which did not deserve so much notice? Moreover, such a meeting would not really 
be protesting against Mr. Ommanney’s attacks, but would be voting want of 
confidence in their recognized leaders. Let them remember also that it will not 
be possible for His Excellency Lord Reay to give a more conciliatory and 
dignified reply than the one which he has vouchsafed to Sir Dinshah to any 
representation proceeding from a meeting from which, it is probable, the sensible 
portion of the community will stand aloof. We appeal to the good sense of the 
community to desist from such a foolish and ridiculous attempt. 


15. The Gujardti (76), in its issue of the 28th July, writes :—His Excel. 
lency Lord Reay’s reply to the letter addressed by Sir Dinshah M. Petit in 
connection with the rather sweeping note of Mr. Ommanney is exactly what 
every reasonable man would have expected under the circumstances. Mr. 
Ommanney is responsible for his own views, whether right or wrong, and surely 


they cannot be fathered upon Lord Reay or his colleagues, who never sanctioned 
the publication of the note. 


16. The Arwnodayd (21), in its issue of the 28th July, approves of His 
Excellency Lord Reay’s reply to Sir Dinshah Méanekyji Petit as being highly satis- 
factory, and says that His Lordship deserves every commendation for taking the 
most proper course in the matter. The Hindu Punch (81), writing on the 
same subject in its issue of the 1st August, says:—His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
reply is extremely good and appropriate. His Excellency says that the opinion 
of Government regarding the Pirsis is unaltered by Mr. Ommanney’s note. 
What is this opiion? Is it that the Parsis are time-serving, shrewd, scheming, 
industrious, enterprising, energetic, dutiful, &c., or that they are rascally, mean, 
crafty, untrustworthy, low-born, evil-tempered, obstinate, dangerous, &c.? Is 
there any record on this subject? If there be any, the Governor’s reply should 
be interpreted in the light of that record. These people have made a mountain 
of a molehill, and the Times of India has given thema prop. Latterly the 
policy of this paper has been very odd. It tells one to run and another to pursue 
him. This is very bad. The conduct of the Bombay Gazette has been com- 
mendable in connection with the Crawford case. It has unearthed every evil deed. 
All the Native papers are on the side of Government, as are also all the Parsi 
newspapers. Nobody has espoused the cause of Mr. Crawford, who has done 
dirty acts, except the Dnyan Prakash (12) and the Bakul (23) newspapers. 


17. The Rast Goftdr (81), in its issue of the 28th July, writes :—The 
reply of His Excellency Lord Reay to the letter 
Adverse comments on His addressed to him by Sir Dinshah Méanekji Petit, for- 


Excellency Lord  Reay’s | WN: os i 
reply to the letter addressed mally calling attention to Mr. Ommanney’s attac 


to him by Sir Dinshah Petit O0 the Pérsi community, is most evasive and unsatis- 
regarding Mr. Ommanney’s factory. It will appear that the clear and unmistake- 
alleged attack on the Parsis. able terms in which the Inspector-General was allowed 
to vilify the Pdrsis do not bear the construction which 

is put upon them. Such is, in effect, Lord Reay’s reply, and therefore the 
Parsis may be supposed to be foolish and senseless enough to have got angry and 
excited over a grievance which existed only in their imagination. The words 
which constitute the base libel could not have been plainer. The meaning hes 
upon the surface, and we have only to repeat the words actually used by the 
olice officer to show that it does not require superhuman ingenuity to find out 
what they mean. “Every Parsi, from Sir Jamsetji Jij ibhai downwards, was 
either a passive or active obstructionist.”” There is a charming simplicity about 
these words of Mr.Ommanney. No circumlocution, no ambiguity, no diplomacy- 
For what need was there for him to weigh his words or to test the veracity of his 
assertions ? The thoughts which he put down on paper were simply for the edifica- 
tion of the Secretary of State for India, and, perhaps, also of a few chosen members 
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of the India Office. They were not intended to go beyond the secret conclave, and 
therefore it may be presumed that Mr. Ommanney considered himself at libert 
to utter a malignant falsehood about the Pdrsis. The libel is there in black and 
white, and yet Lord Reay appears to convey, by the mysterious sentence which 
concludes his letter, that it was not to be taken literally, but must be taken only 
in a Pickwickian sense. “It must clearly be understood that Government does 
not put on the passage in Mr. Ommanney’s report, from which the words 
quoted by you are taken, the construction given to it in your letter.” So says 
Lord Reay in his reply to Sir Dinshah. If the true meaning of the offensive 
passage was hidden from the Parsis, and, for that matter, from every student of 
English, then one may suppose that the revelation of its correct meaning might 
have been vouchsafed by Lord Reay to erring mortals. If His Excellency 
alone could interpret the true meaning of Mr. Ommanney’s utterance, which 
is anything but oracular, then we humbly submit that it was his duty to have 

ointed out wherein all the rest of the world was wrong. It was in his power 
to set the world right, to soothe the feelings of those who consider themselves 
deeply injured, and to make them heartily laugh over the causeless stir and 
sensation produced by words which, though perfectly harmless in themselves, 
they chose to imagine conveyed a false and wicked libel. If Lord Reay could 
have thus set matters right, then by not doing so he has missed a grand 
opportunity, As it is, the letter of Lord Reay is cruelly incomplete. He began 
by giving what is meant to be a soothing assurance to the Péarsis, which, how- 
ever, has no direct bearing on their complaint; and he ended by breaking off 
just at the point where he should have begun his communication. Having ob- 
tained no redress nearer home for the wrong that is done to them, nothing is 
now left for the Parsis but to send a protest, firm but respectful, to higher 
authorities. If they were to hold a meeting—and it goes without saying that it 
will be a monster meeting—and send an appeal on behalf of the community to the 
British Parliament or to the Secretary of State for India, no one, not even the 
Bombay Government, would accuse them of being headlong or impetuous in their 
action. We had from the first our misgivings as to the wisdom of calling a 
private meeting of a few members of the community and sending a private 
remonstrance addressed to Lord Reay unofficially. The Local Government 
does not, of course, endorse the libel; but at the same time, it does not 
repudiate it. Lord Reay says in general terms that an officer making a 
confidential report is in duty bound to express his own opinion freely, and 
that the silence of Government with reference to those opinions cannot be 
construed as approval or adoption. As a general proposition, there may 
not be much to object to in it. But when an officer makes a grave and 
startling misstatement about a whole class, then it is the bounden duty of the 
Government which forwards the document containing it to the Secretary of 
State, to accompany that document with some observations of its own, in order 
to prevent the Home Government being grossly misled in an important matter. 
It is possible that the Bombay Government finds itself committed, to some ex- 
tent, to the remarks of Mr. Ommanney about the Parsis, and hence it is that 
Lord Reay’s letter of reassurance is so halting and half-hearted. But now it is 
more necessary than ever for the Parsis to vindicate themselves before the press 
and the public of England from the brutal and .unwarrantable aspersions cast 
against them. They would belie their reputation for pluck and public spirit, 
if they were to sulk and sit quiet over a gratuitous insult, especially after the 
unsatisfactory reply of Lord Reay. We do not wish to follow some of the 
hewspaper correspondents and to greatly exaggerate the evil effects of the libel. 
Their character is not “ irretrievably blasted.”” The Parsis have made for them. 
selves such a reputation and name as will survive even the lie published about 
them in the body of a blue-book. [The Hindi Punch (105) of the 28th July, 
the Parsi Tikdkdér (121) of the 1st August and the Samsher Bahddur (125) of 
the 2nd August express similar sentiments. ] 


18. The Havyak Subodh (142), in its issue of the 30th July, says :—The 
district of Kinara is situated far from the presidency 

wae prevalence of in- town, its inhabitants are uneducated, and the Govern- 
ase — Pgeits send 7 ment officers therein are immoral and are allowed to 
Connection withit SS SSS*«(S@'V i. iit: till death. The consequence is that the 


district has become a hotbed of injustice. The adminis- 
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tration of the district has been marred by the prevalence of bribery and debauchery, 
It is very difficult for us or others similarly situated as ourselves to prove the 
corruption of certain officers in the district. Everybody knows how difficult it 
was to bring to light the misdeeds of Mr. Crawford, which were carried on, 
as if in an open market. In Kanara, men can get employment in the 
Government service by bringing the influence of their wives and sisters to 
bear upon the vicious officers. There is therefore no wonder that those who 
enjoy the good-will of their superiors and are confident of protection through 
the interest of their wives and sisters freely take bribes. We consider it better 
to make general statements than to give particular cases of gross injustice, in 
regard to which, we are informed, woman exercises greater influence than bribe. 
Very few of the European officers who come to Kdnara are respectable and of 
a quiet temperament ; by far the greater number of them are rude and adulterous, 
Several officers have kept mistresses, whom they take with them when moving 
in the districts, and the rayatsare obliged to please the mistresses more than 
the séhebs themselves. Many things are managed through the influence of 
these mistresses. Many unjust acts, such as the “ Divige ferry affair” and 
“the subscription collected by a taluka officer for the purchase of a horse for 
his own use,”’ are hushed up. We request Government to transfer at once to 
other places those who have been serving in this district continuously for more 
than 15 years and to make it a rule that no officer shall remain in Kénara 
for more than two years. 


19. The Kdthidwdr Times (80), in its issue of the 28th July, writes :— 
The announcement that Rdao Bahadur Bhimbhii 
Disapproval of the appoint- Kirpdrdm, who assisted the Government in the Craw- 
es Rado Bahadur Bhim- ford episode, is appointed Director of Agriculture has 
4i Kirpérém as Director of tak h AaB Todesd of ote hi ' 
Agriculture, Bombay. aken us by surprise. Instead of giving him this 
appointment, for which he possesses no special quali- 
fications, Government might well have conferred upon him, in recognition of 
his services, a title containing all the letters of the alphabet. Are there 
no better candidates than the one selected? Surely we cannot congratulate 
- the Bombay Government on the wisdom of its selection. If Rdéo Bahddur 
Bhimbhai is made Director of Agriculture, Rao Bahddur Pendse, with his M.A., 
is fairly entitled to be made Director of Public Instruction. 


20. The Jdme Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 31st Fuly, says :—The 
report on the Khandesh Experimental Farm recently 
Remarks on the report on yy hlished shows that, though worked under grave diffi- 
the Khandesh Experimental eae a 7 98 
Farm recently published. culties, the farm brought in an income of Rs. 2,225. 
This fact ought to induce Government to establish 
similar farms in other parts of the presidency. In the first place, the agricul- 
tural department ought to be in charge of an officer who has good knowledge of 
Indian farming and has received education at the Agricultural College m 
England; and, in the second place, such of the Native students as have received 
a sound education at one of the agricultural classes, and are otherwise eligible, 
should be presented with waste lands, free of rent for a certain number of years, 
and pecuniary help should be given them for carrying on farming on improved 
principles, as the farming concerns set up by these students will serve the very 
useful purpose of subsidiary experimental farms, spreading a useful knowledge 
of improved agriculture among the farmers in their neighbourhood. Few 
students who have had education at the agricultural classes have taken to farming 
in the absence of the encouragement recommended above. 


21. The Bombay Samdchdar (89), in its issue of the 2nd August, says :— 
ST EE. ET One of the rules promulgated by the A’bkan il a 
the A’bkari Department not ™mentis that it is penal to carry from one = 
‘to allow more than a quarter another more than a quar ter pint of country q 
pint of country liquor to be without a license from the District Collector. | Under 
carried from one place to an- this rule, a Native Christian, who brought with him 
other for one’s own use with- from Kalyan to Bombay a pint of mowra liquor 


out a license. 
egies without a license, was recently fined one rupee by 0n¢ 
Bandora; 


of the Presidency Magistrates. Many persons living at Kalyan, Thana, 
Kurla and other adjacent places go by rail daily on business to. Bombay, 22 
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take with them for their own use more or less country liquor, not knowing the 
above rule and the case of the Native Christian. It is evidently very hard of 
the A‘bkéri Department to make a rule like that, and it is to be hoped that Gov- 
ernment will permit a larger quantity of liquor to be carried about for one’s own 
use without a license. 


92. The Phenix (3), in itsissue of the 24th July, writes:—Latterly Mr. 
S. B. Thakur, District and Sessions Judge, Shik4rpur, 
Praise of the late Mr.S. B. wasin bad health and was notorioysly overworked. 
Thakur, ew pi _ een Months ago we heard that thisdevoted Officer waskilling 
pond s hic work himself by inches, but we never knew how literally this 
statement was true. We think Mr. Thakur applied 
more than once for relief and assistance and even for a transfer. But none ever 
came, although there is a proposal just now of sending an Assistant Judge to 
Shikirpur. It is impossible, of course, to say how far Mr. Thakur’s sad and early 
death is due to overwork, to the rigour of a climate to which he was not inured, 
and to other causes of vexation. But we know that the only thanks he received 
while at Shikarpur was an occasional rebuke for trifles which would have been 
overlooked anywhere, specially in the case of an officer so heavily worked. But 
those who saw Mr. Thakur at work could not help admiring his energy, his 
singleness of purpose, and his devotion to duty. No one can now doubt that he 
sacrificed his life to duty, for only two days before his death he was hard at 
work although unable to sit up. His name must now rank with those loyal 
and chivalrous Civil Servants, whose heroic devotion to duty has built up the 
reputation of the Indian Covenanted Civil Service. 


23. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 27th July, writes :—We are in- 
formed that the Judge of the Sadar Court, speaking 

ap csgusr yo me anh from the bench on Tuesday last, expressed regret at 
“ation of the services ofthe OM: Lhakur’s untimely death as that of a friend and a 
late Mr. S. B. Thakur, Dis- devoted public officer. Mr. Macpherson also said that 
trict and Sessions Judge, Shi- he was at Shikarpur himself and had some experience 
karpur. of the work in that district, and he believed Mr. Thakur 
must have been overworked. We hope our information is true, more for Mr. 
Macpherson’s own sake than for him who is now beyond the reach of all praise 
and blame. We may be also permitted to hope that the Government will do its 
duty by recording its appreciation of the services of the late Judge and regret- 
ting hisearly death as that of a good and true man. [Almostall the vernacular 
newspapers of this presidency have noticed with much regret the death of Mr. 
Shripad Babaji Thékur, C.S., and consider that the country has suffered a very 
heavy loss by the sad occurrence. | 


24, <A traveller writes to the Vttasdr (69) in its issue of the 29th July, 
complaining of Rio Sdtheb Gopal Anant Bhat, Sub- 

Complaint ‘about dilato- ordinate Judge at Khatav in Satara, neglecting, so far 
en and ripen yma — as his own attendance is concerned, to carry out the 
at SF Whethe * ee “ strict rules made by the Bombay High Court rezard- 
ing the attendance of judicial officers at their re- 

spective courts, and of the delay and expenditure caused to the parties who have 
business in his court by the dilatoriness of the Subordinate Judge in the per- 
formance of his duties, and says that the superior authorities will do well to save 
poor clients from the inconvenience and loss to which they are put on account 


of the irregularity above referred to. 


25. A correspondent, writing from Khatav to the Vritt Sudha (70) in its 
issue of the 30th July, says :—The difference between 

= apmee between Réo the Subordinate Judge, Rao SAheb Gopal Anant Bhat, 
i Pl aN nn and the Nazir, clerks, pleaders and others in his court 
and the Niézir tw ‘ang is freely talked of. Some persons applied to the 
pleaders in his court, and District Judge for the transfer of their cases from his 
remarks thereon, court to some other, and itis said that orders have 
: already been issued suspending the hearing of some 

cases by him. On the whole, the confusion in this court is worth inquiring into 


by the authorities, and if they fail to make an enquiry the rayats will have to 
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suffer much. With reference to this the editor remarks :—The state of affairs in 
the Khatdv Court is pitiable. We know Rdo Saheb Bhat very well. The 
reputation and popularity which he gained for his intelligence when he was 
at Satara was such as caused general regret at his transfer to Khatav. From 
past experience we cannot in the least find fault with Mr. Bhat. We think 
he is blamed for the conduct of others. In-his own interest we request 
Rao Stheb Bhat to get himself transferred from a place where he cannot get on 
smoothly with the people. 


26. The Sud Times (5), in its issue of the 24th July, writes :—Our readers 
, will remember that some letters appeared in these 
K Lo cog : wa a. : columns on the subject of a site for the Collector's 
central locality recommended. Kacheri at Karachi, and a suggestion was made in 
them for removing the present offices to a more central 
locality. We have as yet seen no response from higher quarters, in spite of the 
Sind Sabha making mention of this subject in its address to His Excellency 
Lord Reay. In the absence of any permanent arrangements being made, we 
would suggest that till a permanent building is constructed the old Bombay 
Bank building might be utilized for the purpose. If this building is found to 
afford insufficient accommodation, there is another range of buildings just 
about to be completed, and these can be also rented. The inconvenience to 
merchants is daily increasing with the increasing prosperity of the town, and the 
Collector’s records, we dare say, ought to be able to show in what proportion the 
work and the consequent visits of the mercantile men have increased. We 
earnestly hope that our Collector and Magistrate will kindly give our suggestion 
a consideration, and do his best to mitigate the present evils which have arisen 
from the distance of the Kacheri from business quarters. 


27. The Bombay Samdchdr (89), in its issue of the Ist August, says :—Not 
to speak of old cases, the recent assault made by a few 
The bold and impudent ynruly characters on a Mahomedan gentleman who 
doings of highway robbers was driving in his own carriage, and the highway 
and other thieves in Bombay : ; 
and the necessity for suppress» TObbery committed by three badmdshes near the 
ing them with a strong hand. Crawford Market, robbing a Bania of Ahmedabad of his 
turban which had tobe redeemed by paying Rs. 10 
ten to the thieves, show that evil characters in Bombay have of late become 
bold and impudent, and it is urgently needed that they should be suppressed 
with a strong hand. The police deserve much credit for detecting and bringing 
to account these bad characters, who, however, do not appear to be punished with 
such severity as would havea deterrent effect. The three highway-men who 
robbed the Bania of his turban and tortured himinto paying ten rupees for its 
redemption, were placed before Mr. Hamilton, who sentenced one of them to 
three months’ rigorous imprisonment, and the other two to imprisonment with 
hard labour for a,month and a half each. Such bold robbers as these have to 
their account previous convictions, and if the Magistrate had been so minded he 
could have passed a still severer sentence on them, or could have committed them 
to the criminal sessions. Unless such a course as this is adopted, the evil of bold 
highway robbers and other unruly characters is not likely to abate. [In writing 
upon the same subject theAkhbdére Soddgar (85), in its issue of the same date, 
expresses a hope that Government will sanction at an early date the increase 1n the 
police force that has been applied for by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay. ] 


28. The Bodh Sudhdkar (7), in its issue of the 31st July, says :—Although 

the police were not successful in detecting the per 

Remarks on the conduct of petrator of a murder recently committed at Wai, yet 

oe , endl — Sl pag from the fact that a police constable named Péndu 

no eh anid : borer at Chavhan, who was suspected by the people, was trans- 

Wii. _ ferred to two or three places and subsequently (lis- 

missed from the service, it appears probable that he . 

was the perpetrator of the murder. The Chief Constable at Wiis undoubtedly 

careless ; but the Police Superintendent, Sdtdra, whois an old man, is kind to his 

subordinates, and the consequence is that the police in the Satara District 38 
inefficient, 3 
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99. A correspondent of the Jédme Jamshed (107), in its issue of the Ist 


August, complains that the mail trains from Bombay 

gl O Naveiri rf on and Ahmedabad leave Navséri at 12 at night and 
face aa State. yet the mail packets are closed at Navsdri at 6 o’clock 
in the evening, and that the post is distributed very 

late in the morning, causing thereby much inconvenience to the public. The 
writer hopes that these grievances will be remedied by the postal authorities at 
an early date. 


Part II.— Legislation. 


30. The Bombay Samdchdr (89), in its issue of the 30th July, says :—On 
a requisition from the Municipal Corporation of Bom- 
_ bay enquiring what additional powers were required to 
deal effectively with the spread of leprosy, the Health Officer has reported that 
the municipality required power to remove and isolate lepers, rich and poor, to 
a place set apart for them, and the Municipal Commissioner, in submitting this 
report, expressed his concurrence in the recommendation. It would be right to 
remove to a leper asylum homeless lepers who go about in the populated parts 
of the city and to segregate them in a particular locality, but it would not be 
so in the case of rich lepers who realize their own condition and take care not 
to come in contact with others and preclude the spread of the contagious 
disease from which they unfortunately suffer. It is to be hoped that the pro- 
posed law for lepers will be framed on this line. [The Jéme Jamshed (107) of 
the 29th July expresses similar sentiments and says :—Until the Leper Bill of 
the Government of India is passed into law, it would be well were the Bom- 
bay police to explain in conciliatory language to the leprous beggars who 
roam about the city the advantages afforded’ by the Albless Leper Asylum at 
Trombay and induce them to go and live there. It is very probable that a large 
number of these unfortunate creatures will willingly take the benefit of this 
charitable institution. | 


31. The Indu Prakdsh (13), in its issue of the 29th July, says :—As regards 

Dr. Hewlett’s rules on village sanitation, we think 

Dr, Hewlett’s rules for that there are a great many of them which are unsuit- 
village npeinn Seateryes ed to our village communities. The setting apart of 
a 9 those abou water- separate places for natural purposes, for the deposit 
of filth and for the burial of dead animals, though a 

well-meant measure, will be found a most difficult one to carry out in many of 
the villages. There is not always sufficient common village land which could be 
permanently available for such purposes. The digging of trenches and the removal 
of filth or the turning over ofdry earth bespeak a system of open public latrines 
of a primitive kind, which for obvious reasons would be very inconvenient. The 
provision about carting away filth and so forth implies a higher type of society 
than is to be found in small villages. The indiscriminate acts of nature which 
the people commit near places of drinking water, public roads or yards of houses 
and so forth ought to be prevented, but the restriction of the people’s movements 
within a defined enclosure would make rustic life too artificial. The regulations 
as to water-supply are well-conceived. ‘The separation of drinking water from 
other water is a highly desirable reform and could be enforced, we believe, 
without much hardship. The cleansing of the village roads, sites and yards as far 
as the boundary marks is again a necessary, though a costly and difficult, opera- 
tion. The hereditaryservants of the village may not be always sufficiently nume- 
rous to perform all the work that is assigned to them. Besides, they have to be paid. 
Where are the funds to come from ? The regulations as to public urinals are 
again rather odd. As to privies, the pit privies ought certainly to be abolished, 
but where are the people to get iron pots from? Similarly, in regard to places 
for bathing and deposit of soiled refuse and surface drains, the rules insist upon 
stone pavements or iron receptacles. How are the people to get these, when the 
Very walls of their houses are only made of mud? The building regulations are 
again too elaborate for village people. They have no limewash to their houses 
om year’s end to year’s end. Their simple method of cleansing is to give a 
Coatine of earth-wash. All their other modes of cleanliness are eqully primitive, 
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and the work of the sanitarian must be to improve them by removing their 
objectionable features, and not by replacing them by more costly and complicate 
modes. The regulations as to cholera, such as the burning of clothes, the digging 
up of the floors, the vacating of houses and so forth, are as stringent as those in 
force in a town like Bombay. Thus, on the whole, the rules seem to us to be too 
elaborate and expensive for the needs and habits of the simple folk in Indian 
villages. Further, under the pressure of all the multifarious work which the 
rules provide, the machinery of a panchdyat of the village rustics is sure tg 
break down. Simpler rules and more enlightened machinery are needed to 
popularize village sanitation than those proposed by Dr. Hewlett. [The 
Mahratia (2), in its issue of the 28th July, expresses nearly the same sentiments. | 


PART Tit. Madalten. 


32. The Jdme Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 3rd August, says :-— 
Several Professors of the Elphinstone College have © 
rst evageet a ea pat been allowed to go on leave of absence and their 
postage ne Elphin “tone Col, Posts have been filled up by making questionable 
lege disapproved. appointments. Mr. Oliver has been appointed Acting 
Professor of English Literature in this College, 
though he does not seem to be a graduate of the Oxford College. It is to be 
hoped that the early attention of Government will be directed to securing able 
and competent English graduates for the professorial chairs at the Elphinstone 
College. [A correspondent of the Gujardt Mitra (77) and the Katsar-i-Hind 
(110), in their respective issues of the 28th July, and the Gujardt Gazette (75), 
in its issue of the 1st August, express similar sentiments.| < 


Part IV.—Railways. 


33. The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 23rd July, observes :—The 
G.I. P. Railway authorities are said to be prepared 

A costly building for the to erect a costly station at Poona, and yet have not 
ae station of the G.I. P. shown the least concern for the inconveniences suffered 
way considered unneces- ; 
gary. by passengers atthe stations m the environs of Bombay. 
Some two hundred passengers sent a few days ago a 

memorial to the Railway Agent asking for the erection of a platform at the 
MA4tunga station, but no redress has been yet granted. At the several stations 
between Bombay and Thdna passengers waiting at the stations are exposed to 
rain. It is the first duty of the railway authorities to attend to the comforts and 


conveniences of passengers, and then to think of erecting imposing stations. 


Part V.—Uunicipalities. 


34, The Hindi Punch (105), in its issue of the 28th July, asks, What is local 
self-government and how is it to be conducted, and 
answers the questions in its usual jocular style as 
follows :—Local self-government is to be conducted, 
not according to the wishes of the people, but in accordance with the wishes of 
Government officials. Self-government consists in the construction of costly 
drainage, water and sanitary works on the system followed in England, the mute 
submission of municipal commissioners to the peremptory orders issued by 
Government officials, entire or partial assumption by municipalities of financial 
responsibilities hitherto incurred by Government in regard to education and 
medical dispensaries, and in such other things. And if these things are not done 
by the municipalities, local self-government isa sad failure. [The Gujarat 
Darpan (74), in its issue of the 1st August, expresses similar sentiments. | 


Part VI1.—WNative States. 


35. The Sholdpur Samdchdr (58), in its issue of the 30th July, says :— 
Latterly the policy of Government has been that of 

Alleged annexation policy annexing the Native States, or, in other words, of de- 
of the British Government priving the princes of their powers. For a few days 
ee ree States Sfter the sepoy mutiny the annexation policy was given 
| up, but it seems that it has of late been revived. 


Local __ self-government 
sarcastically defined. 
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Government have kept in their hands the management of the State of Rewah 
against the wishes of the Rénis of the late prince. The Rana of Porbandar has 
peen deprived of his powers. The Mahdrdja of Kashmere has been deposed and 
Colonel Nisbet has become the virtual Mah4raja of the State. The administration 
of Kolh4pur has been in the hands of the British Government for several years 
past. Although not actually annexed, these States are administered by the British 
Government under some pretext or other. Similarly, the management of the 
Tipra State is about to go over toGovernment, the Resident there having made 
9 mess in the State. The appointment of a special officer with full administrative 
powers has been proposed as the Mahdrdja is considered unfit to manage the 
State. His Excellency Lord Lansdowne should not repeat the mistake com- 
mitted by him in the case of Kashmere. The depriving of one Native Prince 
after another of his powers will give rise to discontent, and we recommend 
Government to consider well before they takeany step. Let the political officers 
write what they like, the Government of India will be held responsible for the 
untoward consequences of its action. It should not therefore be guided by 
one-sided reports. 


86. The Shubh Suchak (60), in its issue of the 26th July, says:—Sir Lepel 
Griffin has, in his recent lecture, recommended Government to deal with the 
Native States of Gwalior, Indore and Hyderabad in the same manner as they have 
done with Kashmere. The London correspondents of some of the newspapers 
in India have also insinuated that the Kashmere affair is but the beginning 
of a policy about the end of which nothing can be said at present. This makes 
us suspect that the Native States are again coming under the influence of evil 
stars which troubled them during the administration of Lord Dalhousie. A 
sudden change in the administration of Kashmere has deprived the people of their 
patience and confidefice in the British Government. Government have had an eye 
upon Kashmere for many years past, and many a time attempts were made 
by Anglo-Indians to annex the State on various pretexts. At last Government 
have taken. possession of the State and have thereby gratified a long-cherished 
desire of the Anglo-Indians. Sir Lepel Griffin has recommended the colonization 
of that State and some military officers have already applied for land init. This 
shows that there is no intention of returning the State to the Maharaja after five 
years. Looking by the light of vague assertions of English correspondents, does 
it not seem that Kashmere has already met with the fate which is in store for 
the remaining Native States? What has made Government think of taking 
possession of Native States one after another? Of the promises given by Her 
Majesty the Queen, the one about giving even-handed justice to Natives was 
already broken and another about the keeping of Native States intact has been 
partially broken in the case of Kashmere, and people suspect that it will be totally 
broken. We think His Excellency Lord Lansdowne should mend matters in 


connection with Kashmere and should not allow his administration to be stigma- 
lized like that of Lord Dalhousie. 


37. The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 23rd July, says :—It appears 
Pree ' from the Amrit Bazar Patrika that Colonel Nesbit 
the Me ‘ as ao and Lord Lansdowne’s Government have exercised 
by the Government of India, Oppression on the Mahdrdja of Kashmere, and are 
using improper pressure upon him to dissuade him 

from seeking justice. It is really great oppression to deny to a prince the justice 
that 1s vouchsafed to a common subject! The Maharaja has been informed 
that if he makes further attempts, the maintenance allowance sanctioned for 
im will be withheld, meaning thereby that he is to be reduced to pinching 
poverty. That a ruling prince who rendered valuable help to the British Gov- 
rnment at the critical time of the mutiny in 1857 should be denied justice 
‘8 great shame. The Government of India is frightened by the complaints 
raised by the Amrit Bazar Patrika and Mr. Bradlaugh, M. P., on the subject, 
and 18 trying to conciliate the Maharaja, who, it is to be hoped, will persistently 
= justice which is now denied tohim. [The Gujardt Mitra (77) and the 


mba os (88), in their respective issues of the 28th July, express, though 
Y, Sentiments to the same effect. ] | 
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38. The Nagar Samdchdr (44), in its issue of the 27th July, says :— What 

A cconstelieh teil Cckiatl @ miserable condition our Native Princes are in! It 

Barr, Agent to theGoverncr- “4 said in newspapers that Colonel Barr, Agent to the 

General at Gwalior. Governor-General at the Gwalior Darbar, recently 

committed an assault on the members of the Regency 

Council of that State. Is not the conduct of the Agent discreditable to a British 
officer? It would be well if Government took due notice of this report. 


G. M. SATHE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
9th August 1889. 
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i otes.—A. The notices from the different 
Which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of News 
Paper i 


with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


essary to complete the pronunciationof a word 


Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


of. spapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
n the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


The s 
Olficial Spellin 
Or @) is the las 
Hever placed a 
dsolutely nec 


ystem of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
g List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
t letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(4 =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
t the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
» agin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. Witha view to point out that the principles of limited monarchy and of 
the republican form of government as well as those of 
absolute monarchy were known to the people of India 
in ancient times, and that Lord Dufferin and other 
men, European and Native, who, by the light of their 
English education, oppose the Indian National Congress, asserting that the 

eople of India have been familiarised with representative government only for 
the last thirty or thirty-five years, are wrong, the Jagadhitechchhu (14), in its issue 
of the 3rd August, quotes from a pamphlet on the Indian National Congress 
written by Mr. Purnendra Nardyansinha, M.A., B.L., passages which are extracts 
from the Institutes of Manu, the great Hindu law-giver, and the Mahabharat, an 
epic poem in Sanskrit of great antiquity. These extracts lay down certain precepts 
on politics, such as that the royal sceptre being of divine origin can be wielded 
only by persons possessed. of certain qualifications, that the king is to be treated 
with divine respect only so long as he uses his authority for the protection 
and welfare of his subjects, that if the king be tyrannical, cruel and vicious he is 
ruined by the very sceptre he holds in his hand, that the king should have a 
council of ministers to advise him in the arduous task of government, that the 
cabinet should consist of four learned members from the Brahman class, eight 
members from the Kshatriya class who are adept in the art and science of warfare, 
twenty-one members frcm the Vaishya or commercial class, three members of 
the Shudra class who are harmless and pious, and one member of mixed 
parentage,—in all thirty-seven members—who being above fifty years of ageshould 
be clever, impartial, learned, modest and free from all vices, that there should 
be a sub-committee’ of eight members with whom the king should discuss 
measures of public interest, that all laws and regulations passed by the ministry 
should be notified to the public, that the king should consult each member 
separately on each question of public administration and should decide for 
himself after hearing them all in open darbdr, and that the king who imposes 
taxes on his subjects just as he likes but does not rule them justly or does not 
consult the ministry, should be made by his subjects acting unanimously to pay 
for his unkingly conduct with his life, by being killed like a mad dog. In con- 
clusion, the pajper remarks that the above extracts are sufficient to show that the 
political ideas: of the ancient Hindus were not crude and barbarous, that though 
the Hindus ‘are naturally loyal and loyalty is confirmed in them by their 
religious ed{ication, yet liberal ideas of an elevated state of society were not only 
not unkngwn to them but were put into practice when occasion required, that 
though tkfey are grateful to the English for a revival of those dim ideas by giving 
them a Kiberal education, they do not approve of the reasoning that liberal ideas 
being of recent growth among them the demands of their National Congress 
cannot/be favourably considered before these ideas are well seasoned. 


2: Referring to the recent strikes of cart-drivers and scavengers in 
the city of Bombay, the Nagar Samdchdr (44), in its 
The /recent strikes in the jssue of the 8rd August, says:—The moral of these 
wef y erp mppneed. sa strikes is that the principle of strikes is gradually 
nativ - of T a = entering the dull heads of the Hindus. Although on 
account of their immediate results such strikes are to 
be as bi yet we consider them to be a sign of unity among the people. 
Quy municipalities and Government ought to take a lesson from such strikes 
an be wise. Although we as loyal subjects are not and will not be ready to 
hive recourse to such strikes against our rulers, still the latter should remove the 
faults of their administration which we point out to them in a loyal manner 
frough constitutional bodies like the Indian National Congress. 


8. The Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the 5th August, writes :—The 

_ question of the fate of the Mdmlatdars and other 

eiigsment of the promise officials concerned in the Crawford case is so vast 
ernment to ths Méclatdie @0d withal so complicated, that a satisfactory solution 
witnesses in the Crawford Of it is hopeless. ‘The position of His Excellency Lord 
case, and an enquiry into the Reay’s Government was already difficult enough. The 
——— be os lo nave unjudicial denunciations of “over-zealous” judges 
ed upon. msce ne es WS and the gross misrepresentations of the London Times 
rendered that position a hundred times more difficult. 

And as if all this was not enough, the Secretary of State for India arrived on 


the scene, with his unfortunate interference with the freedom of action of the 
con 434—2 


“ Advanced and liberal prin- 
ciples of government known 
to the ancient Hindus. 
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Local Government and thus made a satisfactory escape from the pasition impos. 
sible. It is not unreasonable to suppose that if Lord Reay had been allowed 
perfect freedom in this matter from beginning to end, there would have been 
much less cause for public dissatisfaction than there is now. But regrets are 
useless, and we must be prepared to content ourselves with what is possible under 
the circumstances in the cause of fair-play and even-handed justice. In this 
connection, we may remark that of late some hopeful indications have been visi- 
ble that, after all, these men will not be made to suffer simply because they trusted 
the solemn promises of Government. It is said that the publication of Mr. 
Ommanney’s confidential note among the papers laid on the table of the House 
of Commons—whatever reproaches it may have earned for Mr. Ommanne 
personally—has had a great effect in enabling English public opinion to rightly 
appreciate the importance and necessity of the pledges given by the Bombay 
Government to the Mamlatddér witnesses. We hope, in the interests of the 
British Government itself, that the news 1s true. It was to conciliate English public 
opinion and to avoid inconvenient questions being asked in the Parliament that 
Lord Cross wired peremptory instructions to the Bombay Government to deprive 
the ‘ corrupt’ Mamlatdars of their judicial functions. Parliament will now ver 
shortly cease to sit. If, therefore, it is true that public opinion in England has 
veered round, even though to a small extent, to the side of Lord Rea 
there should be no great difficulty in Lord Cross reconsidering his instructions’ 
to the Bombay Government, owing to which a dozen and odd Mémlatdars have 
been deprived of their magisterial powersand thus practically betrayed. Sucha 
course will have the effect of restoring, to some extent at least, confidence to the 
public mind, and the cruel irony of the present situation will be removed. 
Although we think that the plighted word of the Bombay Government ought to 
be scrupulously kept, we do not mean that the conduct of the officials who have 
been found involved in this not very honourable affair, should be allowed to remain 
unnoticed. The proceedings before the Crawford Commission, Mr. Ommanney’s 
note, and, above all, Hanmantrdo’s confession have dragged so many discreditable 
transactions before the public gaze that, for the sake of purity of administration, 
a rigorous inquiry into the conduct of all these officials is absolutely necessary. 
That such an inquiry is no easy affair, we admit. But all the same, we must 
maintain that it is the duty of the Government to undertake it.. Leaving aside 
the cases of those who have deserved the promised indemnity by coming forward 
under trying circumstances and telling “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,’ Government must still find a large number of persons on 
whose heads at least the cloud of suspicion hangs, and who have not entitled 
themselves to any special consideration at the hands of Government by coming 
forward to help the course of justice. Take, for instance, the case of Se B. G. 
Sathe. If what has been urged against the man be true, it is simply scandalous 
that he should continue to exercise magisterial powers or even to be in the Gov- 
ernment service. Much the same might be said of several other persons, And 
although, as the Bombay Gazette of the 2nd instant says, “ it is absolutely ympos- 
sible to purge the service of all who are known or, let us say, believed on} good 
grounds to be implicated in the tide of corruption which threatened to swantP the 
whole subordinate service,”’ still much can be done, in our opinion, to min {mise 
the evil of having in the service men who cannot bring to the discharge of thei? 
duties a clear conscience and an unsullied reputation, if only Governmen; 

to the work with a will. We have already observed that such an inquiry mult be 
beset with great difficulties. It is possible that it may end so unsatisfactdX/Y 
that Government will not be warranted in taking any action thereon. | 
howsoever difficult it may be, and with whatever measure of success it may 
attended, we have a right to expect that in the interests of the public the Go 


ernment of Bombay will undertake it in all conscience. With anything le’ 
than this, we shall certainly refuse to be satisfied. 


4. The Subodh Patrika (17), in its issue of the 4th August, says :—Mr. 


ene Ommanney, in his now famous confidential note, has — 
Vindication of Messrs. only done justice to the character and services of 
aonb ok popes by Mr. Messrs. Bhimbhai and Pendse in regard to the Craw- 
mmanney and the Honour- 
able Mr. Richey, andarecom- ford enquiry, and we are glad to see that Mr. Pendse 
mendation to give a land has further been vindicated by a special note of the 
jaghir to Mr. Bhimbhai. Honourable Mr. Richey from the reflections cast on 
him by the Commissioners, whose inability to under- 
stand the ways of Western India and the erroneousness of whose finding are now 
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patent. A rumour has found its way in the Anglo-Indian papers that Mr. Bhim- 
phi, in return for his important services to the purity of the administration, is to 
be raised to the rank of a First Class Sardar of the Deccan. We hope there is no 
truth in it, for it would only complete the painful bathos begun by a partial 
repudiation of the official guarantee given to the Mémlatddr witnesses. If, with 
the aid of the truth of the great scandal now dawning on the public and on the 
authorities in England, the Government wish to do justice to those officials and 
non-officials who rendered them good services in the case, and to preserve the moral 
effect of the whole, let them first see that the integrity of the guarantee is not 
broken, and if any reward is to be given to the gentleman who took upon himself 
the grave responsibility of initiating the investigation, it should consist of a land 
jdglur and not of an empty title. The latter, as we have already observed, 
would only cover the step with ridicule, the gentleman concerned being a native 
of Gujarat, while the former will produce a lasting moral impression of a kind 
which has been of great service to the interests of Government in times past, 
and may therefore be of similar service in the future. 


nl 


5. The Vartdhar (20), in its issue of the 4th August, writes :—There 


can be no doubt that great credit is due to Mr. 


Remarks in connection Qmmanney for the earnestness and zeal with which - 
with some of the statements 


rade in Mr. Ommannev’s UC. entered upon his delicate task, and most nobl 
vote and the confession of id he execute it. It would be a good thing if he 
Hanmantrao. were translated to our municipality to unravel its 
mysteries. He was ably assisted by Mr. Bhimbhdi, 
the Officiating Director of Agriculture, Mr. K. B. Pendse, and Mr. Hari Nardyan 
in extirpating the accumulated filth of many years. His confidential note has ex- 
cited the indignation of the Parsis, but we must frankly say that Mr. Ommanney’s 
remarks are pertinent, and he should not be afraid, come what may. The Parsis 
are always fond of cackling, at least the unmeaning ones. They would needlessly 
meddle, and curry favour by telling tales, backbiting, sending Christmas 
presents, cringing, fawning and vilifying others, showing to the exterior 
world that they are a paragon of what is goodand noble! His Excellency 
Lord Reay’s reply to the representation made to him by Sir Dinshth Manekji 
Petit was singularly characteristic, and hits the point very well indeed. But 
Government must mark their displeasure in respect to Barve and Kelkar 
in some substantial manner. The Kolhapur State, we believe, was unjustly 
saddled with the cost of the Kesari trial. That amount Mr. Barve should 
be compelled to pay, and as he is an intriguing character, as Hanmantrdo’s 
confession plainly shows, he should be told to leave the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency at once and to live either on the banks of the Ganges or of the 
Jamna. We do not think Mr. Kelkar can, with propriety, now remain at 
the elbow of Government as Oriental Translator in the face of the bribe of 
Rs. 5,000. The dcings of both these worthies at Kolhapur should be thoroughly 
enquired into, for many have been the acts of injustice and ruin in that quarter, 
at which the blood of the Mardthds may be rightly boiling. Spiers, the com- 
panion of Hanmantrdo, should be told the same thing, and it is a question 
Whether ke can, in spite of his nefarious trade, retain his pension. Panch- 
gani is too good a place for him. Upper Burmah would be better. In the 
same way Shridhar Vithal Ddte of Erandol notoriety, who is ever ready to do 
some mischief or other, and the followers of Dhowray and other convicts, who 
are numerous in Poona and Bombay, should be ferreted out at once and told to 
g0 to Kardchi, Sibi, Quetta or elsewhere, beyond the borders of Bombay, within 
24 hours. Unless some such stringent yet wholesome measures were adopted for 
dispersing such characters, respectable society would not breathe freely, and 
titles and appointments would not be of any value. Finally, to the Government 
of His Excellency Lord Reay the highest credit is due for cleansing the Augean 
stable of the Central and Southern Divisions, which has been (thanks to the 
Oldness of the Poona Vaibhav) the subject of wild gossip for so many years. 
4 Commissioner of a division can do things like these in British territory, 
the districts of which are presided over by covenanted officers of his own race 
and standing, in respect of paltry appointments of Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 
before the very nose of Government, what must be the fortunes made by the 
Political officers in whose hands the lives of Rajds, Chiefs and Divdns he? A 
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simple whisper can make and unmake the Native Chiefs. Can another Lord 
Reay make an inventory of the money accumulations of political officers and 
contradict the mischievous statements made by Sir Lepel Griffin before ay 
ignorant British audience assembled in London, who do not know where Baroda, 
Bhop4l, Gwalior and Indore are situated, and whether they are ruled by 
Hindus or Musalmans? ‘The subject is vast, and we hope that some da 

it will be laid bare, so faras Kathiawdr, Rajputana, Central India, Hyderabad, 
Kashmere, Kolhapur, Baroda and other Native States are concerned. [It 
remains now for us to make one or two suggestions. The Divisional Commis. 
sioners ought xof to meet at Poona for six months, but should remain at their 
own respective head-quarter stations, viz., Surat, Belgaum and Poona. Faney 

while Surat is in flames and its cinders are smouldering in those thickly- 
populated moholds, while the municipality has been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, the controlling officer of the Northern Division stops in Poona! 
These officials simply enjoy themselves. The whole system is faulty. Then 
again, the Poona Daftar should at once be removed to Bombay and kept in 
the Secretariat, and the just rights of claimants should be decided on the broad 
principles of justice, equity and good conscience, and not on the garbled reports 
of subordinate officers which should never be accepted as gospel. 


6. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 4th August, writes :—His 
— 1 a Excellency Lord Reay could not possibly say more 
Ping SS S*té<CS™~tS:ésnasn. ec has saaidd inn reply to Sir Dinshdh M. Petit’s letter 
on Mr. Ommanney’s attack on the Parsi community, 
and what His Excellency has said he has said with hearty good-will. In this — 
direction, therefore, it would be idle to pursue the subject further. As to 
appealing to the Secretary of State for India formally after a public demonstration, 
we still think that that would be over-doing it. Why attach such importance toa 
policeman’s secret report which stands condemned for its own incoherence and 
lack of discrimination? If possible, we should like some independent member 
of Parliament to question the Under Secretary on the subject. We have no 
doubt the question will be received kindly. Itis a pity Mr. Ommanney him- 
self has not yet offered an apology or an explanation. He can hardly justify his 
unfortunate utterance. But why will he not set matters right? Perhaps, the 
Government may ask him to explain his remarks officially. Failing that, it is 
open to the few Parsi gentlemen attacked to demand satisfaction individually. 


7. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 31st July, writes :—His Excellency 


a ies Lord Reay’s reply to Sir Dinshth Manekji Petit’s 
Pig a ts and the Protest against Mr. Ommanney’s note is precisely 
Times of India and the Parsis. what it was expected to be. It could not be less 

emphatic and it could go no further. The Zimes 
of India is said to disapprove of Lord Reay’s letter, and this may give 
the cue to some Parsi papers. It was a happy inspiration which prompted 
the Bombay Gazette to put its local contemporary at the bottom of the list of 
the indignant Pdrsis with their ‘titular head’ at the top. The Times of India 
has suddenly developed into a Parsi of Parsis. But people will know that 
itis an accident, pure and simple. The Times of India is not very anxious 
about the honour of the Pirsis. It would go the whole length with Mr. 
Ommanney to-morrow if that would help in creating a strong feeling against Lord 
Reay. ‘Those who are equally unreasonable will be of course dissatisfied with 
Lord Reay’s reply. They would not be satisfied unless Mr. Ommanney were 
decapitated or broken on the wheel. Lord Reay has not even said a word against 
Mr. Ommanney ; on the contrary, he has almost defended him. Reasonable people, 
however, will admit that His Excellency could have done nothing less and 
nothing more than what he has done. Ifa head is demanded to appease the 
Parsis, it must be that of the Secretary of State for India or of some one in 
office. Mr. Ommanney wrote confidentially in the course of his duty. The 
Government had nothing to do with his opinions although he was at liberty to 
write what he liked. If this liberty were to be checked, all important confiden- 
tial work would become almost impossible. A public officer by virtue of his 
office is a hardened sinner. He has a public and a press to adjudge him guilty 
at every opportunity ; he has a Government, under which he serves, ready to 
pounce upon him if he make an error. He has to be always careful. If to all 
this were superadded the misery of weighing every word that he writes mm com 
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fidential official correspondence with the constant contingency of his most con- 
fidential reports or letters being published, he might as well draw the knife 
across his throat and put an end to all his troubles. The best abused public 
officer, it seems to be often forgotten, is human, quite as human as his critics in 
the press and elsewhere. He may have the weakness of forming his opinions 
and also of expressing them whenever he can do so with safety. His opinions 
cannot always be well-formed. He may be hasty; he may be unfair. Why not 
make allowance for him as for ourselves? Mr. Ommanney, in writing the note, 
said what he thought was right. He may have been absolutely wrong. The 
Government was not influenced by his opinions. His impressions were given in 
confidence. ‘Their publication is a miscarriage. There may be hundreds of 
similar documents unpublished. If Mr. Ommanney had known that his note 
would form part of a blue-book he would have been surely more careful. But 
whatever he may have written, how can the Government censure him for it ? 
He was deputed to undertake a duty of exceptional difficulty, and he did it as 
well as he could. Any opinions that he may have formed do not concern Gov- 
ernment. But what is the use of dinning all this into deaf ears? By his 
unwise prosecution of Mr. Crawford, Lord Reay has lighted a fire which will be 
kept up as long as possible. The smouldering ashes have once more burst into a 
flame, and the Z%mes of India, true to the cause it espoused, is fanning the flame 
with its broad sheet, and blowing it in the direction of Lord Reay. 


8. The Dnydn Prakdsh (12), in its issue of the 5th August, says that a 
rumour is current that Government are about to 
A rumour about the ap- appoint a commission to inquire into the conduct of 
pointment of a commission WaAmlatddrs in the Central and Southern Divisions, 
to inquire into the conduct of ' 
Mimlatdérs in the Central ®0d that Messrs. Nugent and Propert are to be nomi- 
and Southern Divisions. nated its members. ‘The same paper, in its issue of the 
Sth idem, adds that Mr. Grant, Commissioner, C. D., is 


reported to be the third member of this commission. 


9. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 3lst July, writes :—Subordinates in 

_ the Revenue Survey Department are notoriously cor- 
mareeees sanene — rupt. A bateh of them have been charged at Ahmed- 
naan “~~ abad with corruption. The Collector is trying to get 
evidence by promises of immunity. Atiter what has 

happened in the case of the Mdmlatddrs it will be very difficult to get any 
evidence by promises. When the Bombay Government could not keep their 
promise, it is evident that the Collector of a district cannot keep his. Corruption 
among subordinates in the Revenue Survey Department can never be checked 
until superior officers pay more attention to measurements and inspire the 


people with a belief that the real work is done by them and not by their subordi- 
nates. 


10. The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the 4th August, says :—One 
ae of the legislative surprises of the present day will be 
%. 9 igeed he — of - the adoption in this country of the English Act that 
publication of ocafaenti,, makes the publication of confidential State papers 
State papers. a “cognisable offence.’ We have come across the 
publication of such State papers in one or two Anglo- 
Indian papers only, and hitherto Government have never felt the necessity for 
such legislation. What can it then be that should make Government at once 
resolve upon the organisation of this new preventive machinery ? Isit the publi- 
cation of the Government despatch on the proposed extension of our Legislative 
Councils, as the Advocate of India remarks, that has brought about this 
resolution? But whatever the reasons, the question is, is such legislation at all 
necessary or desirable ? Secrecy may be necessary and might be insisted upon. 
in times of war, but when there is peace throughout the country and the 
publication of such a despatch as that about our Legislative Councils can in no 
Way endanger the administrative machinery, the enactment of such a law can 
ode us no good. Whatever the reasons for such a law in England, they cannot be 
applicable where secrecy rather than publicity is the rule and not the exception. 
€ Native and the Anglo-Indian press, as well as our public bodies, ought 
carefully to watch and follow the course Government contemplate adopting. 
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Of course, such State papers, the publication whereof will interfere with the 
administration, -we ourselves do not like to be published. However, the words 
“ State papers ”’ are too general to throw any light as to what papers may be 
published and what may not be published. We hope that the member in charge 
of this new piece of legislation will do well to study Lord Ripon’s minute on 
«Publicity ’’ before he ventures on the manufacture of this new legislation. 


11. The Indian Spectator (1), in its issue of the 4th August, says :—As 

‘a , matter of fact, we observe from the notification pub- 

: nto Cre Bone whtey; lished in the official Gazette of the 11th ultimo, that 
“4 epartment pecorsets. A the Bombay A’bkari Department is slowly awaken. 
ing to a faint consciousness of its own erring system. 

Tenders have been invited and accepted for the sale of liquor in Thana and 
Koldba, on a system which is ostensibly supposed fo be and not to be the mini- 
mum guarantee system, as will be seen from the fifth clause of the notification : 
“The country spirit farmers will be required to guarantee a minimum revenue 
from still-head duty equal to an amount fixed by the Commissioner of A’bkari.? 
Bafiled in its attempts to maintain the revenue at the highest figure while seeking 
to restrict the liquor consumption, the A’bkari Department now attempts another 
financial miracle. Instead of the farmer offering the highest bid, it is the 
department itself that has become the highest bidder. It invites all and sundry 
to send in applications to buy up farms in the various localities in Thana and 
Kolaba. For instance, it lays down that it values the Salsette farm at 
Rs. 1,50,000, the Bassein farm at Rs. 75,000, and so on. Evidently, the figures 
are based on the highest average revenue it has obtained during recent years 
and not on the condition of normal consumption. To make our meaning 
more clear, the amount of Rs. 14 lékhs fixed for Salsette means an equivalent 
of one lakh of gallons, at the rate of Rs. 14 still-head duty per gallon. Now 
the question is—lIs one l4kh of gallons the normal consumption of that téluka ? 
Supposing that the answer is in the affirmative, then the next question is—How 
much of it may be normal in the true sense of the word, and how much of it 
may have been forced during the past few years by an unhealthy system of 
competition ? The A’bkéri Department innocently informs the public that 
the figures are very modest indeed. Granted that they areso, wherein lies 
the reform which it introduced? How will the evils prevalent under the 
system it attempts to supersede be removed? Will the Government be 
less exposed than before to the reproach of pushing on the drink trafic 
with the object of raising the revenue? No intelligent person conversant 
with the two systems can distinguish the slightest difference between them. 
It is a transition from gallons to rupees, but all the same, the evil will 
be what it has been. Again, the A’bkéri Commissioner reserved to himself the 
right of giving away the farm in each of the tdéluk4s mentioned in the notifica- 
tion to the person “ most fitting to conduct the farm.’? Could the Commissioner 
aver that he was in a position to personally know all the tenderers when he 
accepted the tenders? How was he guided in hisselection ? Did he depend on his 
subordinates? It was unfortunate if he did, especially when we hear so much 
of official corruption in Revenue Departments. Virtually it meant the system 
of patronage followed in Surat and Khdndesh. And what do we hear of the 
farmer in those districts? There is a variety of rumours, but without giving 
credence to any of them, we can say this much that no Government which has 
to maintain its high character ought to keep up such a suspicious arrangement 
as has just been carried out in Thana and Koldba. This brings us back to the 
question of the minimum guarantee. What is the good of maintaining it when 
it has not a single merit, but has several demerits about it ? Cannot the Govern- 
ment take the courage to reform it altogether? We are afraid there 1s no 
determination to take so straightforward a step. In short, the entire policy 1 
which the head of the Government is unfortunately persuaded to accord his sanc- 
tion stands in marked contrast with the bold and laudable one which, Mr. Cae 
informed us the other day, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal seriously contem- 
plated pursuing. The spirit in which that Bengal official is attempting to check 
the growing evil of intemperance has our sincere approval. He is actually 
going to sacrifice six lakhs of the annual excise revenue of his province. What 
have we to show on this side? Absolutely nothing. On the contrary, there 


11 
as we write, more deep-rooted vexation and sullen dissatisfaction at the least, 
and most ill-advised arrangements for further boycotting that harmless beverage 
which even Lord Reay said was a most “healthful spirit.” With the tem- 
porary elevation of the originator of the dbkéri policy at the Council table, 
there seems to be a determined effort to carry on the second crusade against 


toddy, the harmless drink of the poorest classes. But itis to be hoped that the 


Council will not exasperate the population and lead them to a stir which may 
prove inconvenient to the Government. 


12. The Gujardt Darpan (74), in its issue of the 4th August, says :—In 
, seis ee Wil addition to the heavy tax of Rs. 2 on every palm tree, 
sins ot Surat objected to. a“ bethak”? fee of annas 14 and a license fee, hitherto 
| levied in the town of Surat and the surrounding 
localities, a new fee of Re. 1 per tree has been imposed since the Ist instant 
without apparently a good reason. This additional burden which the toddy- 
drawers grumble to pay, 1s an encouragement to the spread of intoxicating liquors 
and a discouragement to the use of the innocent toddy drink. The friends of 
temperance ought to protest against the levy of the new fee. 


13. Ina paragraph, headed, “‘ Cruelty of Government,” the Pratod (51), in 

its issue of the 5th August, refers to the request made 

Refusal of Government to to Government by the Surat Relief Committee about 
0 eg i cg Prod the free grant of timber for building purposes to the 
Sarak fire strongly criticed, SUfferers by the recent fire at Surat, and to the refusal of 
Government to comply with the request on the ground 

that a fund has been raised in aid of the sufferers, and remarks :—Many persons 
will be grieved at the cruelty of Government in giving the above reply ; but we 
say that Government is not to blame at all in this matter. Englishmen have. 
become the rulers of the country simply on account of their meritorious deeds 
ina former life; for, do you remember their having ever obliged any one? 
They are born beggars, and being parsimonious they do not consider human life 
more valuable than money. They have professedly come to India to make 


money, and reputation carries no weight with them. The people of India should 
bear this in mind. 


14. The Jagadhitechchhu (14), in its issue of the 3rd August, says :—The 
state of morality among Natives is getting worse day 
The effects of light litera- by day. Freedom is, no doubt, a very good thing 
tare on public morality and siven to our people by Government, and in some cases 
e duties of Government and ‘$§ ° : . 
leaders of society. it produces very good effects in our country ; but it 
must be remembered that it leads to some bad effects 
too. The current of liberal education not having been turned in the proper 
direction, viz., towards arts and independent professions, the new educated men 
are without employment. They have therefore taken to writing and translating 
novels and dramas. Now-a-days love songs have become very common, so much 
80, that even children of eight years of age can sing and understand them very 
easily. The taste for love songs which the modern educated men have created 
among the public will lead to dire results. It is very bad that things which 
should be known only to grown-up persons should be made patent even to 
children. If persons of all ages have liberty to see theatrical performances, 
there is no wonder that little children should sing love songs and make 
gestures to suit them in public streets, to the great annoyance of female passers- 
y and without any remonstrance from the police. Having been disarmed by 
overnment our manliness has been on the wane; by the wide education that 
We receive our brains have been weakened ; and by the loss of our privileges the 
Way to high posts is obstructed. Even military drilling practised at home for 
mere amusement is disliked by Government. The consequence of all this is 
that the Hindus, the high sentiments of humanity being at a standstill in them, 
ve evidently become womanish. The dramas written by the late Mr. Kirloskar 
ve been imitated by two dozen similar ones, and they are all in brisk demand. 
‘ugar theatrical performances, accompanied by low and obscene songs, have 
"ven the lower classes mad. The beating of the tambourine is never prohibited, 
ut is allowed all the year round. As regards Government, they never look to 
“se social matters and are quite indifferent to the state of public morality. 
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It is no part of their duty. They are always busy enriching their country. No 
doubt, it is not desirable that we should restrict our liberty by asking for new 
laws, because we are already tied hard and fast by them. It is, therefore, the 
leaders of society who should look to the matter of public morality. They 
should stop the publication of such novels as tend to excite sentiments of love, 
As to Government, they should prevent the uttering of love songs in public 
places and prohibit boys under sixteen years of age from going to see love 
performances. It is necessary that such strict rules should be made. 


15. The Phenix (3), in its issue of the 31st July, says:—During the fatal 
illness of Mr. S. B. Thakur, C.S., late District and Ses- 
Alleged absence of skilful sions Judge, Shikarpur, there was no skilful physician 
medical assistance during the in reoular aivendance. ‘This is to be greatly regretted, 
illness of the late Mr. Thakur, Pash Mr. Thékur’ honet f 
Q. S., District and Sessions Craps, MY. aKUTS Case Was Opeless trom the 
Judge, Shikarpur. first, and human aid could have availed nothing, but 
- gtill it would have been some satisfaction if one at 
least of the two Civil Surgeons within call had been in attendance up to 
the last. There is no Civil Surgeon at Shikdrpur, but there is one at 
Sukkur and another at Jacobabad. Both of them were telegraphed for on 
Sunday. The Civil Surgeon of Jacobabad, which is only an hour’s journey by 
rail from Shikdrpur, arrived on Sunday afternoon, and left again the same 
evening, after pronouncing the case to be very serious. The next morning the 
Civil Surgeon of Sukkur arrived, and he also thought that the patient was in 
great danger. He left at noon and returned in the afternoon. But he left 
again in theevening. So during the three nights that Mr. Thakur lay ill, no pro- 
fessional assistance or nursing was available during the nights. Even the local 
Assistant Surgeon, Dr. Postwalla, who did his best, could not pass a night with 
the patient on account of hisown ill-health. All this is matter for regret. Mr. 
Thakur was the senior Civilian in the districts of Shikérpur and Jacobabad, and 
should have been attended by the Civil Surgeons up to the last. But these 
officers were not able to pay more than casual visits, and when the end came 
we are informed that the only professional man in attendance was the hospital 
assistant in charge of the jail. Shikérpur is truly a penal district. A Civilian 
who may have the misfortune to be stationed there has to do the work of two 
or more men in a Climate the rigour of which can be scarcely exaggerated, and 
in case of serious or even fatal illness is beyond the reach of skilful medical 


assistance. 


16. The Bombay Samdchér (89) and the Gujardt Mitra (77), in their 

; respective issues of the 5th and 4th August, express 

The decisions of the Bombay hearty approval of the decisions of the Bombay High 

High Court on the legality Court, in which Mr. Justice Scott and Mr. Justice 

pl mauen SESS" Jardine have ruled that the giving of caste-dinners 

in private houses cannot be legally prohibited by a 

District Magistrate or a municipality, and say that a prohibition like this being 

direct interference with the private rights of citizens the High Court Judges have 

rightly declared it to be illegal. [The Rdst Goftdr (81) of the 4th August 1s 

dissatisfied with the decision of the High Court, and says that if it is in strict 

accordance with law Government ought to get the necessary authority and to 

delegate it to municipalities to prohibit caste-dinners whenever it may be neces- 
sary to do so in the interests of public health. | 


17. The Hitechchhu (78) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 8th August, says 

that the sum allotted as “the village chavdi contin- 

Alleged misappropriation gent’ to each village is not utilized in defraying the 

of ? enema re a cn; Tepairing, lighting and other expenses of a chav ; 
Piciried that are met from voluntary or, more properly, force 

contributions exacted from certain members of the 


village community, that the chavdi contingent is looked upon and treated as 


able, 


the property of the village patel and that this course is evidently un] ustifi we 


and requests Mr. James, the Collector of Ahmedabad, to enquire into 
misappropriation of this amount, which is believed to be intended to compensa 
the patel for expenses incurred by him in supplying provisions to his ott 
superiors during their visits to the village. | 
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18. A correspondent, under the signature of ‘ X,’ writing on the murder of 
_ @ Brahman widow recently committed at W4i in the 
An untraced murder at Wai Stara District to the Bodh Sudhdkar (7), in its issue 


‘1 the Satara District and pi . 
a a ce of the 7th August, says :—The people of W4i suspect 


Police Department and the that the murder was committed by an individual of the 
administrative machinery of local police, while the police authorities suspected two 
Government in general. or three Brahmans of the offence, arrested them, beat 

them severely in the course of the preliminary investi- 
gation, collected evidence, both good and bad, and sent the case to the Magis- 
trate who dismissed it for want of satisfactory evidence. Thus the police autho- 
rities have gone through the farce of an enquiry and have proved their suspicion 
to be unfounded. Nothing has, however, been done as regards the people’s 
suspicion. They have not got the authority which the police possess, and conse- 
quently they are helpless and cannot get their doubts cleared. Last year a similar 
murder was committed by day on the Bavdhan road passing by the Wéi Mém- 
latdir’s Kacheri, and it has remained untraced just as the present one. People | 
are therefore in great anxiety about their safety. If the police had conducted 
the enquiry into the present case promptly, systematically and heartily, they would 
not have failed to find out the offender. From this case it appears that the con- 
stitution of the Police Department is not as it ought to be, and consequently there 
is no safety of person and property. The Government is to blame for entrusting 
men who are quite ignorant, inconsiderate, illiterate and wanting in judgment, 
with the lives and property of their subjects. As soon as Government is demo- 
ralized, the people are also demoralized. Such has evidently been the case under 
the British Government. In the Police Department immorality is very wide- 
spread. In the civil department of the administration there is not a particle of 
justice, every law in it being of a fleecing character; in the Engineering De- 
partment the very treasury of Government is plundered, not to say anything 
about the plunder of the people. Looking to the Forest Department we see 
that the Government has made its heart hard like stone. Under the Revenue 
Department all lands, houses, trees, watans and indms are the property of Gov- 
ernment. The people of India seem to have no permanent right in them. Even 
the sand in river beds and the stone and earth in forests are the property of 
Government. Even petitions to Government cannot be made without money. 
As for the Land Survey Department, it says one thing and means quite another. 
This mode of government betrays a want of permanent interest in the country, and 
it is desirable that Government should look to it with an eye to justice. To return 
to the Police Department, why are men who have passed no examination appointed 
chief constables? Is it because such illiterate men can be got to do inconsi- 
derate acts? People have had ample experience of such acts done through such 
men, who look to nothing beyond the approval of their European superiors. But 
who will take notice of them? We warn Government that they will find it 
hard to give a satisfactory explanation of this state of things in the presence of 
God. Every police constable has generally a mistress in his keeping. How 
does he-manage to defray his double expenditure with a small pay? Under all 
these circumstances, person and property are not safe under this Government. 
Why should Ghasiram, a notorious police officer under the Peshwa’s rule, be 
laughed at, then ? When the police give samjut to the suspected parties even 
the innocent have to suffer from the cudgel. What mismanagement could be 
greater than this? We have to intimate to Government that the administra- 
live machinery is quite out of order, and that it is necessary, with a view 
to repair it, to appoint a committee of men well-skilled in politics and to 
reorganise the various departments. The W4i police force, including the chief 
constable, should be bodily transferred to another station and an enquiry into 
the murder above adverted to should be instituted through a Magistrate. As 
the suspicion rests on policemen, none of their brethren even from another place 
will do for the enquiry. The people of Wai say that an enquiry so conducted is 
likely to succeed in tracing the offender. 


19. A correspondent, writing to the Sind Times (5) in its issue of the 3rd 

August, says :—There is a good deal of dissatistaction 

in Hyderabad at the perfunctory manner in which 

; the Town Inspector of Police does his duty. Gam- 

bling and thefts are ever on the increase. On several occasions complaints 
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Complaint against some police 


officers in Hyderabad (Sind). 
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were made in the columns of the Sind Sudhdr, and on one occasion even jn. 
formation of particular places used as gambling houses was given, yet nothin 
was done by the police. One is surprised that our Town Inspector should 
be so averse to arresting gamblers. Itis impossible to believe that when the 
public knows of certain houses being used as gambling houses the police could be 
ignorant of the fact. Iam told that several complaints against the Faujd4r 
have been made to the Superintendent of Police, who is. awaiting the results of 
certain pending cases and enquiries. Lately the practice of snatching away ladies’ 
nose-ring, which with the precious stones in it is a valuable thing, has again 
come into vogue. ‘Two or three arrests have been made, but as the relations of 
Purdéhnishin ladies would not incur the disgrace of having their ladies examined 
in open court, the rascally robbers have bought their liberty by restoring the 
ornament and apologising amply. I think the police ought to interfere and bring 
these men to book, whether the wronged ladies or their relations will or will not 
proceed against them. 


20. The Dnydnodayd (11), in its issue of the 8th August, says :—The 
proposal that has been made to have the English 
of Ps eae : bape 4 mails leave Bombay on Sunday, is one which, we hope, 
Pees Bundling Gumptod of, will call forth decided protests both from the religious 
and secular press, and if necessary from all the other 
influential quarters. Apart from the religious question involved, it must 
necessitate a vast amount of work on the only day of rest possible to many hard 
toilers. We hope that the mere proposal will arouse such a storm as to con- 
vince those responsible for the proposed change that the day will be highly 
unacceptable. It seems that the only reason for proposing Sunday as the day 
for the departure of the mails from Bombay, is to make Wednesday the day of 
departure from Australia. 


21. <A correspondent of the Satyd Shodhak (56), in its issue of the 4th 
August, draws the attention of the postal authorities to 
the fact of villagers and persons not knowing English 
writing on the address side of post cards such words 
as ‘urgent,’ ‘ welfare,’ &c., and thereby putting the 
persons addressed to unnecessary extra charge, and suggests that the direction 
that address only should be written on the particular side should be printed in 
the vernaculars. 


A suggestion to the postal 
authorities regarding Indian 
post cards. 


Part [I.—ducation. 


22. The Sudhdrak (18), in its issue of the 5th August, writes:—A friend 
sends us a long letter for publication, protesting 
Remarks about the present strongly against the manner in which the Bombay 


teaching staff in the Elphin- Government has allowed the Elphinstone College to 
stone College, Bombay, and 


the educational policy of His PSS into a state of “amusing inefficiency.” The 
Excellency Lord Reay. letter is full of personalities, and therefore we do not 
wish to publish it in our columns. Our correspondent 
says that with the exception of the Acting Professor of Mathematics, and one or 
two other gentlemen, there is no one on the professorial staff whose teaching can 
in any way be described as competent or satisfactory. He denounces 1n ul- 
measured terms a recent acting appointment and says that it is extremely hard 
on the students to ask them to pull on with a person than whom even an average 
Native graduate can make a better teacher. It is certainly to be regretted that 
the College which His Excellency Lord Reay once declared to be the main pillar 
of the University of Bombay should be reduced to such a woeful condition. His 
Excellency’s utterances from time to time, and his most scholarly and elo- 
quent Convocation address in particular, had led us to expect that during 
régime our Presidency College would be made really and truly a model college. 
But as in many other educational matters, so in this we have been greatly dis- 
appointed. It is indeed an irony of fate that so eminent an educationist as His 
Lordship should have, in matters of liberal education, pursued a policy whi¢ 
has given so much cause for dissatisfaction, and which, if not ere long mo OU; 


will be attended with discouraging results. 
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23. The Mahratta (2), in its issue of the 4th August, says :—We congra- 

tulate Mr. Fraémji Kavasji Banaji, M.A., on his being 

Appointment of Mr. F. K. appointed to act as Professor of Logic and Moral 

Bandy, aT por nate Philosophy, Elphinstone College, during the absence 

hs tone Colleze, Bombay. Of Professor Macmillan. Mr. Bandji is one of our 
phinstone College, Bombay. “ap 

most successful graduates and a promising scholar. 

We hope he will do credit to the instruction which he has received, and by his 


able discharge of his difficult duties prove the fitness of Natives for such posts. 


24. The Rajyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 6th August, says :—Good:> 
sound education is not imparted at the Rajkumar 


wprag = eo sera College, Rajkot, and the Native Chiefs of Kathidwar 
oonchely cadek. “S™ who formerly willingly sent their sons to be educated 
— at this institution, now require pressure from the 
Europeans officers to do so. With the exception of the crown prince of Dhrang- 
dhra, who is at this College for his personal safety, none of the first, second or third 
class Chiefs send their sons to this institution, all those who are being educated. 
there being the wards of Government. The number of students is about 
thirty, while the cost of the College is very high. There is no need of the present 
large and expensive staif. A European Principal on a small salary and two 
or three University graduates as teachers on Rs. 50 each per month would be 


quite sufficient. 


25. The Hitechchhu (78) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 8th August, 

says that the Educational Book Committee in Gujarat 

Complaints of long delay take a very long time to examine and pronounce their 

being made in the examina- pinion on a book submitted to them, that some books 
tion of books submitted to ; ; - 

the Educational Book Com- re said to have lain with them for a year or so, that 

mittee in Gujarat. in one case this period has been exceeded and that the 

authors of these works are much dissatisfied at this 

unreasonably long delay, and requests the attention of the Director of Public 

Instruction to the subject, suggesting that new members should be appointed on 


the Committee periodically. 
Part ITl.— Municipalities. 


26. The Din Bandhu (8), in its issue of the 4th August, says:—It seems 

7 7 that the administration of the Bombay Municipality 

Bo umplaiets Py Pe ~ is carried on in a most high-handed manner. It is 
tic SS ”~S*é«S. that the complaints made by the people to the 
municipal authorities are not generally attended to, 

and this complaint seems to be well-founded. As regards the sanitary con- 
dition of the city, it is very dirty all round. When the street-sweepers in a 
city which is so dirty strike work, a calamity is sure to befall the citizens. On 
Tuesday last we had occasion to visit the Crawford Market, when we saw that 
the privies near it were in such a dreadfully dirty condition that no one could 
pass by them. ‘We learnt from some vegetable-stallkeepers that they were treated 
harshly by the superintending officers of the market, and that complaints made to 
the municipal authorities against their conduct were decided in favour of the 
Superintendents. Anybody can say how far it is just to inquire into a complaint 
with the assistance of the parties complained against and in the absence of the 
complainants. Old stallkeepers, who have been occupying their stalls since the 
Opening of the market, are asked by the bazdr-master to vacate them in the 
interest of new-comers. They have to suffer a great loss in such cases. Some 
stallkeepers are tired of doing business in the market, and they will one day 
persuade their brethren to strike business and then the market will have to be 
closed. The recent strikes of the street-sweepers also bring to light the carelessness 
of the Municipal Commissioner. What alternative had the poor fellows but to 
strike work when the representations about their grievances were not duly con- 
sidered by the municipal authorities? Owing to the negligence of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner in attending to the complaints of the people, the latter have 
had to suffer much hardship and it is very probable that they will have to 
suffer much more in future. The Municipal Corporation should have a strict eye 
Upon the Commissioner, whose obstinacy leads us to suppose that he cares little 
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for the members of the Standing Committee. With a view to protect their 
subjects at least Government should put an end to the high-handed proceedings of 
the Municipal Commissioner. Who is responsible for the increasing number of 
deaths from cholera since the strike of the sweepers? [The Vdrtdhar (20), inits 
issue of the same date, also bitterly complains about the alleged carelessness of 
the municipal authorities of Bombay. | 


Part [V.—WNative States. 


27. Ina paragraph, headed, “ Revival of the Dalhousie régime,” the Pratod 

a (51), in its issue of the 5th August, refers to the re- 

and the Mets Qonmené commendation of Sir Lepel Griffin to deal with the 

Tadia. Native States of Gwalior, Indore and Hyderabad in 

the same manner as Government have dealt with Kash- 

mere, and to the insinuations made by London correspondents of some Anglo- 

Indian newspapers about the policy of Government towards Native States in 

India, and remarks:—Nothing remains to be done by us except heaving a sigh 

on reading this news. Our Native Princes were grand personages only so long 

as the British Government had no access to their States. Now they have 

nothing of their former glory. They have not the independence and happiness 

which we subject-people enjoy. The present policy will continue unobstructed 
so long as the rulers, who have become very powerful, please. 


28. The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 6th August, says that though 
the British Government have assumed the direct man- 
FP se we vse ge — agement of the Porbandar State its administration has 
ing not improved, and that petitions made to the judicial 
office of the State are not replied to for months 

together. 


29. The same newspaper says :—Mr. Motiram, the late Manager of the 
Raéjpur Taluka in Kathiawdr, mismanaged the taluka 
Alleged mismanagement of and misappropriated certain sums, but the Assistant 


the Réjpur | Taluka in Ké- Political Agent and his Shirasted4r do not wish that 
Mr. Motivém.” 5’ an enquiry should be made. Mr. Lely should personally 

enquire into the complaint of Vakhatchand Pandachand, 
without being influenced by any representations from the Prant office, and then 


the truth is sure to come out. 


G. M. SATHE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
16th August 1889. 
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sions 
Fulfilment of the promise of indemnity given by Government to the 
Mamlatddr witnesses in the Crawford case, and an enquiry into 
the conduct of officials who have not confessed the truth, insisted 
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Remarks in connection with some of the statements made in Mr. 
Ommanney’s note and in the confession of Hanmantrdéo 
Vindication of Messrs. Bhimbhdi and Pendse by Mr. Ommanney 
and the Honourable Mr. Richey, and a recommendation to give 
a landed jaghir to Mr. Bhimbhai . 
Forests: Refusal of Government to sanction a free grant of timber to the 
sufferers by the Surat fire strongly criticized 
Indian National Congress: The —and the liberal and advanced prin- 
ciples of government known to the ancient Hindus __,,.. 
Judicial matters: The decision of the Bombay High Court on the lega- 
lity of the prohibition of caste-dinners we 
Medical assistance to Civilians: Alleged absence of skilful medical assist 
ance at Shikdrpur during the illness of the late Mr. Thakur, C.S. ... 
Police : 
An untraced murder at W4i in the Satéra District and adverse re- 
_ flections on the —Department and the administrative neces 
of Government in general .,. 
Complaint against some — officers in Hyderabad, Sind .. 
Postal matters : 
A suggestion to the postal authorities regarding Indian post cards... 
Proposed change in the day of departure of English mails from 
Bombay disapproved of ... 
Publication of confidential State papers : Adoption in India of the 
English Act regarding the — ... 
Public morality : The effects of light literature on —and the duties of 
Government and leaders of society 
Unity among the natives of India: The recent strikes in 1 the city of 
Bombay supposed to be a sign of — wR 


Parr I] —Education— 


Educational Book Committee in Gujarat: Complaints of long 7 
being made in the examination of books submitted to the — 
Elphinstone College, Bombay : 
Appointment of Mr. F. K. Banaji, M.A., as Professor of Logic and 
Moral Philosophy in the — 
Remarks about the present teaching staff in the — and the educa- 
tional policy of His Excellency Lord Reay 
Rajkumér College, Rajkot: Reduction of the present staff of the — 
recommended cae a 


Parr IT —Municipalities— 
Bombay : Complaints against the — municipal authorities ... 
Parr IV. —N ative States— 


Native States: The British Government and the — of India | ae 
Porbandar : Complaints against the administration of the — State oe 
Rajpur Téluka, K4thidwd4r: Alleged ere of the — *y its late 

Manager, Mr. Motirém ... cat 
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List of Newspapers published m Berar. 


Number 
of copies 
issued. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. 


- 


ANnGaLo-MARA’ THI, . 


The Pramod Sindhu ... ... __«.| Umrawati (Amréoti)..| Weekly ...| 200 ‘ 
», Vaidarbh ... ‘oe yee sca] BOM eee 200 
», Varhad (Berar) Samachar il EI ns ia 250 


MARA THI, 


The Shetakari ... eo eee -++| Umrawati (Amrdaoti).. Monthly 
» shuddha Varhadi... | Akola... ...| Weekly 


» suryakant oes : : ie Ellichpur | ae 


1. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 3rd August, while commenting on 


the statements of prices current of grain and other 
scery- td tie ag a articles in the districts in Berar, which are published 
Fe soubed eile Ordeys, fortnightly in the Hyderabad Kestdency Orders, quotes 
the prices of different sorts of grain in the Amrdoti 
and Wd4shim Districts for the week ending 15th June last, and says that they are 
quite unreliable, that proper instructions do not seem to have been given to 
Tahsildars as regards the preparation of the statement of prices, that the superior 
officers up to the Commissioner blindly accept them as correct and that therefore 
the real object in publishing them is not gained, while, on the contrary, the 
merchants who supply provisions to officers on tour generally suffer loss, they 
being paid for their articles on the authority of these statements. These state- 
ments, the Vaidarbh adds, would cease to be a farce if the prices for different 
districts were compared in the Commissioner’s office by a careful man and doubts 
arising were referred for explanation to subordinate officers. 


2. A correspondent, writing to the same newspaper, says :—The Hospital 


Assistants turned out by the Hyderabad Medical 
PR aeuenenes ie College are employed in the Civil and Military 
teas rps Ai cache Departments of Government. In the former depart- 


ment Ks. 55 is the maximum pay which they get 
after a service of fourteen years, while in the latter department (according to 
the reorganization of 1885) Rs. 80 is the maximum salary which they get 
aiter a service of ten years. As regards their work, the one in the civil depart- 
ment has to do both the medical and office work daily without the assistance 
of anybody, while the other has only to assist the Surgeon on alternate days 
(as he has two assistants). There is thus heavy work with small pay for the 
one and light work with large pay for the other. It is indeed a great pity that 
this state of things should have escaped the kind notice of a just Government. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


16th August 1889. 
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Ist of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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ere eae Nu 

No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | Edition. Copies ieued. 

| 

ENGLISH. | 
1 | The Indian a, nse e+e eee! Bombay Pee oo Weekly ... dns) 700 
2 | 5 Mahratta.. sus ees ee ...| Poona ... Se “1 BO bee nce! 400 
3 » Phoenix ... -| Karachi ini ...| Bi-weekly | 452 

4 | , Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 

jamik Sabha .., —... er ...| Poona.. vee ...| Quarterly avi 800 
5 | ,, Sind Times a a oe ...| Karéchi - eoe| Bi coe nie 250 

6 | , Spy of the Day ... wa ase .--| Mahim (Bombay) ***! Weekly .. s 

| 
AN@Lo-MaRrATHt. 
7 | The Bodh Sudhakar ... ae sn ooo} watara ... ve | Weekly ... a 275 
8 », Din Bandhu mn i are ...| Bombay v0e a I kas os 1,550 
9 » Din Mik. * cs ee ...| Poona bai =| Se ve 500 
10 | 5 Dnydn Chakshu .. a -  se 1. eee! Weekly .. i 1,200 
ll » Dnydnodaya ... in = ...| Bombay es 2 ca oe 400 
12 » Dnydn Prakash ... oa one -»-| Poona we ...| Bi-Weekly eee 504 
13 » Indu Prakésh ... ae ae ...| Bombay om ...| Weekly ... oa 800 
14 », vJagad-hitechchhu i ie oot POORR ... se a. oe i 2,500 
15 . Native Opinion ca eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Bi-Weekly eee 600 
16 » Prabhakar er is line wai 2. one et SO acs ‘ 350 
17. | 5, Subodh Patrika ... me oe cost me ..| Weekly ... a 965 
18 » sudharak jie see eis eo} Poona... oe a a sae ne 970 
19 » celagu Mitré ... oe aes ..-| Bombay ie ma ae ss 647 
90 »  Vartahar ... ‘ns aa ‘i wt we = oe ee ees aa 450 
MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya oo a | ee | Weekly ... ia 556 


» A’ry4vart ve sie ra ..-| Dhulia... — ee ra 130 
i ae < eee ee is Ratndgiri Ee ee ave 510 
24 | , Belgaum i Belgaum Sek. eeu I abe ne 281 
25 » Chanddanshu_... ee = wi Tésgaon ry ea. oe. 100 
26 | ,, Chikitsak se 00 eee ...| Belgaum a ee ee 200 
27. | , Chitragupta ee or ja ae ee a ae ta 100 
28 » Dharwar Vritt ... a oo ---| Dharwar ee ane Gee ; 840 
29 | , Dnydn Sagar... as eee ial aes eee on ae A ea 443 
i io CS 5 Mba. LTT San ae eee ae 100 
| » Hindu Punch ... <o bas ...| Thana... ‘et me. Se ms 700 
% 5  Hitechchhu oe ae Bijdpur re an eae mee 85 
a5 » Holkar Sark4r Gazette .. igs ...| Lndore,.. ora ioMde cs Aes nan eee 403 
o4 | 4, Jagad&darsh «+ =. eee oe Almednagar .. o . . tomer ae 342 
of 3. Jagan Mitra “eugene Bae ee ere wee: Cee — 160 
|. 6p |= eepAtara... ‘a os ...,| Sholaépur an ee i 160 
3: | 4 Kérwar Samichér ws Swe S| Karr sii ce as me 200 
3 Kesari cari 3 rit ...| Poona a eee ae Do. ee ae: 4,200 
74) 4 Khéndesh Chitragupte ... «+ eee Dhulia oe ee ee 70 
+U » Khandesh Vaibhav rp eee ses Do. ... ses ef Do. oe see 125 
41 » Mah4rdshtrs Kokil ... ie .e.| Satara... as ...| Monthly ,.. ‘ij 279 
42 | ,, Mah4r4shtrs Mitri ... ee ee »..| Weekly .., 250 
43 | ,, Mahdrdshtra Vritt oe i. De <u Cae | ae mee en 


44 » Nagar Samfchér... ... meee? | Ahmednagar ... ...| Do. 
com 4921 ) 
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Names 0 Newspape 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


| 


Number of 
Copies issued 


The Nasik Vritt 
» Nydayd Sindhu ... 
5, Pandhari Mitré ... 
5, Poona Vaibhav ... 
5, Prabodh Chandrika 
» Prabodh Ratna ... 
5», Pratod 


Pustak 
» Rédghava Bhushana 
» Ramdas ... 
5, sachchidanand 
» satya Shodhak 
5, Saty’ Sudha _... 
9 Sholépur Samachar 
»» Shri Shivaji 
55 Shubh Suchak 
», Sudhakar - 
» Suryodaya... evs 
5 Vengurla Vritt 
5, Widushak . 
5» Widya Vilés iii vis 
» Vividh Dnyan Vist4r_... 
» Vrittadhdra oe 
»  Vrittamala 
> VYrittasar ... 
»  Vritt Sudha 
»  Vyaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


Din Mani ... 
Dny4n Sudha .... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra, 
Hitechchhu 
Kathiawadi or 
K4thidwdr Times 
Rast Goftaér 

Surat Akhb4r 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARA’T1. 


The Ahmedabad Times 

5» Akhbare Sodagar 

», Anonymous 

5» Arya’ Dharm Prakésh ... 
» A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 
55 Bombay Samachar 

» Broach Mitra... 

», Broach Samachar 

», Buddhi Prakash .., 

» Chakravak a 

» *CMANAK ccc 

», Chandr aprakdsh ,. 

5 Deshi Mitra 

5 Dnydnodaya — 

55 Dny4én Vardhak ... 

55 Duniyddad 

» Fursad ... 

» wanpGeD ... 

5, Gorakshak ‘a 

5, Gujarat Monthly J ournal 
55 Gul Afshdn ‘ 

5» Hindi Punch 

», Hindusthan 

5» Jdme Jamshed ... 

» Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. 

», Kaira Vartaman .. 

» Kaiser-i-Hind _.,, 

5, Kaside Mumbai ... 

» Kelavni ... ae 

» Kohinur .. 

im Madhamékh bee 

5, Madhur Vachan ,.. 

» Manaranjak 
3» Nityadnand 


» Nure Elam 


MARA’ THI— continued, 


5, Pune Sérvajanik. Sabhechen Masik 
see] KOCOUB oe. 
...| Bijapur 
,..| Bombay 
..| Ratnagiri 
...| Karwar 
.| Shol4pur 


oars 


...| Nasik ... ewe 
...| Ahmednagar ... 
..| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poona... oes 
...| Jalgaon 
00] DIREEE vse 


Isl4ampur 


Poona... 


vies Vengurla 
_ Karad ‘i 
...| Kolhapur 
...| Bombay 

sual SOMME - se 
...| Satara... 
_. wee ak 
...| Satara ... 
| Bombay 


...| proach... aia 
... Ahmedabad ... 
eee} Surat ... bes 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay 
...| surat ies 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
_... Wadhwan 
..| Rajkot 
...| Bombay 

| Surat 


Do. 


| Ahmedabad .. 


2 Ahmedabad fa 
_.| Dohad .. 
| Surat ... 


Do. 
Do. 


“3 Broach se 


= Fortnightly 


...| Weekly ... 

as Fortnightly 

...| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


LM onthly a 


Do. 


; = Monthly .. 
. Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


ef Monthly .., 


Do. 


Weekly ss 


cal Oeee weekly 
...| Monthly .. 
..| Weekly ... 
—" 


Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. | Number of 


—- _ 


Copies issue 


120 99 
121 93 
122 9 
123 9 
324 9 
125 99 
126 99 
127 %9 
128 99 
129 99 
130 9 


131 ‘9 
132 9 
133 99 
134 99 
135 99 
136 %9 


137 99 
138 9 
139 | 4 


163 
164 


a 


GusARA'TI—continued. 


119 | The Nydyadarshak 


Parsi Tikékar 
Praja Mata 
Praja Mitra 


Samsher B4h4dur 


Satyavakta oo 
Satyodaya 


Saurashtrié Darpan* 


Sneha Sindhu ... 


Stri Bodh... ie 
Stri Mitra . 


Stri Sadbodh Ratn&’ 4... sss wes! = DOO. 


Subodh Prak4sh ... 
Svadesh Vatsal 


Vidny4n Vilas _... 
Vidya Mitra 


ses “oe «| Ahmedabad ... ee} Weekly ... ane 500 
sco = ones cso OTR DALY .» | Fortnightly ... 300 
‘ne nea »..| Ahmedabad ... _...| Weekly ... eee 465 
“en “ee ...| Surat eae ol ee Che 950 
Rajyabhakta  ..6 = ase 2 ae ~=—s oe. | Bombay ae oo | ae ee 687 
eee eee eee Ahmedabad eee eee Do. eee oe 200 
Saty& Mitra ove rps sie ve Bombay she we eee ses 400 
a ane ee ee | eee a ° 1,100 
nei ave i Oa. ow er. ; 71 
Pas eee ...| J undgad ve -| Monthly... —,.. 398 
Shrimali Shubhechchhak ina ...| Jamnagar... ee as eer rity 250 
ue oe ...| Cambay ese eoo| Weekly ... ‘ oe 
aes soe -..| Bombay . ee} Monthly... —, 630 
oe sa soo) =. DO ase i) ae . 700 
eee eee Do. eee a eee 
és os ...| Limbdi sé Ok, 768 
Svadesh Bandhu... ... re ...| Mahudha sa. | Weekly ... si 200 
ee ove ove ...| Bombay sve ...| Monthly ... ove 423 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patvi ...  ...| Ahmedabad ... ...| Do. coo oes 200 
is : ...| Rajkot “ea a ee ‘i 759 
- eve .».| Bombay ‘i a a wai 450 


The Kannada Suvarte... eee sss. eeef Bombay ‘te cool Weekly «0. aad 920 
Ka'NARESE, 
141 | The Chandroday’ 


coe ee PY) eee Dhaérw4r eee ee Weekly ebe ene 180 
Havyak Subodh .., be et .»-| Bombay pci “a eh ee oe 917 
KarnAdtak Patra ... ins ‘i »..| Dharwar “a ‘ DO. uc 300 
Rasik Ranjini “a : ...| Gadag bes oon} «D0. we we 300 
Satys Vritt Do. Do. 247 


Hinpb 


148 | The Bharata Bhrata ... ove aa ...| Rewah.,,. or ...| Fortnightly ... 400 
149 , Brahma Patrika ... ea we ove] POONA oe mae e«-| Monthly ... we 100 
150 , Ratnaprakash Ratlam ... a ...| Ratlam iad ...| Weekly ... es 65 
151 5» sugrihini ... cee as seis al. oe sen ---| Monthly ... ve 450 


152 |The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlam tis ..| Weekly 10 is 33 
1538 | ,, Charkhari Akhbar ee cos ene] WER... ees ...| Fortnightly —... 4 
154 , ,, Dhar State Gazette bas tte cok MEM ass oe ...: Weekly ... ees! 270 
155 , ,, Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra a a oh bis 64 
156 » Gwalior Gazette ... ee .| Gwalior va at Se “SS 830 


Kushful Akhbar... 


The Iklil 


.«.| Bombay ee) | Oe 900 
Mara’THI AND GUJABA’TI. ! 
160 | The Baroda Vatsal ...| Baroda sin .-.| Weekly ... vee) 1,229 
| ; 
Urpvu anp PERSIAN. wv : 
161 | The Khayir Khéhe Islam... ee .--| Bombay = »».| Monthly... oo aa 
| SINDI. : 
162 The M Gawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi eee Karachi eee Tt} Weekly ese ecel 360 
»  Muin-ul-Islam ma me st 2 sa al: aa a 200 
» sind Sudhar - ie is: a ne ee ES ste 500 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 


Ka’NARESE AND SANSKRIT. 
The Vaidik Darpan 


ANGLO-SANSEBIT. 
147 | The Girvana Tarangini 


URDU. 


PERSIAN. 


ENnGuisH, Mara’/tHI AND HINDI. | 
159 | The Pandit 


...| Dharwar eo eof Fortnightly  ... 75 


I. 


saa Bombay ‘ae os Do. 


wud we oe mG 3 4 


Paper in th 
(, 


absolute) 
With a 


y necessary to comple 
mark over it to indicate that 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of News 


4+ The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in t 

Official Spelling List of the Bombay ke t long a (aft 
r 4) is the last letter of a word, the 
never placed at t 


ot Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
e above list is prmted in brackets after the name, 


he end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
te the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 


Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A 
accent is left out, and the short a (9{ = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 


it is short, thus—d. 


Part I.—Politics and the Public Admuistration. 


1. “The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :—Good times 
are coming. The conscience of England is being 
awakened. Sturdy, honest and noble-hearted English- 
men have espoused the cause of India and sworn that they will not rest on 
their oars until Parliament listens to them and redresses the grievances of 
India, and acknowledges and acts up to the responsibility that rests upon it 
with regard to the weal or woe of two hundred and fifty millions of people. 
Messrs. Bradlaugh, Smith and Caine have taken up the work inside the Par- 
liament. They do not stand alone. Behind their back is a compact body of 
God-fearing, conscientious and humanitarian members whose motto is “ Justice 
to the oppressed, help to the weak! ’’ ‘These men are taking every possible advan- 
tage of the powers granted to them by the constitution as members of Parliament, 
to prick the conscience of the India Office people to make them move of them- 
selves in making proposals for Indian reform which are urgently called for. If 
they fail in their attempts in awakening the conscience of these fossilised officials, 
as seems more than probable, then Mr. Bradlaugh and his colleagues will make 
their own proposals. Outside the Parliament there are. Mr. Ddédabhdi Navroj1 
and Sir William Wedderburn. They are organising an Indian party of non- 
Parliamentarians. They are educating English public opinion in regard to 
several burning Indian questions. Mr. Daddbhdi is endeavouring to coach himself 
up in English questions and to secure the support of the constituency which he 
has elected to represent in Parliament. May he succeed in his ambition! But, 
above all, the work of Mr. William Digby, C.I.E., in whose charge our Indian 
Political Agency has become a real living phenomenon, is simply terrible. He 
has spread a vast amount of literature among the people of England on various 


questions. He has been mainly instrumental in producing in England an interest 
in Indian matters. 


Indian reform in England, 


2. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 10th August, writes :—During 
the discussion at the second reading of the India 
. Council Bill in Parliament, Sir Roper Lethbridge 
- aie _ se Pod “appealed to Government not to increase the despotic 
Inia SS té<“‘<=~St:”:*é‘CS~S*:*é*é«~* OW err‘ thee Secretary of State for India”? We fear 
the present state of affairs in India, particularly in 
connection with its public works, does demand an interference from the 
Secretary of State, whether Sir Roper chooses to call it “despotic,” un- 
necessary, or undesirable. The manner in which money is lavishly expended 
on the construction of railways on the frontier (we do not, by-the-bye, oppose the 
extension in itself to Kandahar) justifies the interference of a despot—the Secre- 
tary of State; the unthinking way in which the largest military line is crippled 
by false economy needs a timely looking into; and even the minor details 
such as the combination of three distinct functions in the person of one officer, 
who knows one of them and does not know the other two, all this to the detriment 
of a port like Karachi, without doubt, need a temporary increase in the “ despotic 
power ”’ of the Secretary of State for India. 


3. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 7th August, remarks :—His Excellency 
Fal : Lord Connemara has fully earned the gracious message 
Gant coy — His Excellency of thanks telegraphed to him by Her Majesty the Queen. 
r emara, Governor of B gaggaets ‘ ; 
Madras. His Excellency, by his extraordinary energy and per- 
sonal investigations, succeeded, at some risk to his own 
health, in averting to some extent the evils of the famine in his presidency. 
Services like these can be scarcely overrated. If all administrators were equally 
energetic, and as ready to see things with their own eyes and do things with 
their own hands, the administration would be a great deal better than it is. 
Coming after Sir M. E. Grant Duff probably any Governor would have become 
Popular, but Lord Connemara must be ranked as one of the best proconsuls 
ndia has seen for a long time past. 
CON 492—92 


The India Council Bill 


6 


4. With reference to the remark made by Sir John Gorst, Under Se cretary 
of State for India, in the House of Commons on tie 
5 ag dere omy: by Sir 19th July in connection with the self-incriminating 
Cea thot thecclhee. Mémlatdérs in the Crawford case, that these officers 
minating Mémlatdérs were Were the best educated Natives of their districts, the 
the best educated Natives of Jame Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 14th August, 
their districts, contradicted. says :—The certificate given by Sir John to the corrupt 
Mamlatddrs is an unmerited slur on the character of 
the educated Natives. Some of the self-incriminating Mdmlatdars are well 
educated, but there are others who are said to have obtained their offices through 
patronage or relationship with influential persons. Itis to be hoped that here- 
after the latter recommendation will not be allowed to be paramount, and that 
the Mamlatddrs’ posts will be bestowed on deserving persons without distinction 
of race or creed. It is rumoured that the Bombay Government are likely to 
apply to the Government of India for an Indemnity Act dealing with the cases 
of the corrupt Mamlatddrs who have been exercising judicial powers illegally 
for months past. The Government of India will be exceedingly sorry to pass 
such an enactment, which will be a blot on the Indian legal code. It is to be 
regretted that such a thing as this should have occurred under His Excellency 
Lord Reay’s régime and that strong steps should not yet be taken to remedy it. 


5. The Phen (8), in its issue of the 10th August, writes :—Nothing is 

ii eh dd known about the result of Mr. Crawford’s applica- 

forapension,  tiontothe Secretary of State for India for a pension. 

It is believed that no pension will be granted to Mr. 

Crawford, but that an allowance will be given to his wife. This decision will 

commend itself to the general public. Even Mr. Crawford’s enemies have not 

failed to sympathise with his family, and some provision for his family will be 
quite compatible with the severest justice. | 


6. The Subodh Patrika (17), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :— 
The clique among the Parsis led by the Rast Goftar, 
th Mr. Ommanney’s note on which has been trying to discredit the Indian National 
e Crawford case and the 
clique among the Pérsis led Congress party because that movement is supposed to 
by the Rast Goftir. embarrass the Government and is displeasing to the 
authorities, has been caught in itsown net. It is striv- 
ing to hold an indignation meeting im re the Ommanney note on the Crawford 
_ affair against that very Government, though this cannot be pleasant tothe authori- 
ties. But it is well that the wiser heads of the community are opposed to the meet- 
ing, which, after His Excellency the Governor’s reply to Sir Dinshth Manek}! 
Petit, cannot but be called factious and factitious. Another disagreeable fact 
the clique has to digest is the effort of a party at Poona to re-appoint an open 
opponent of the Crawford enquiry as Secretary of the Sdérvajanik Sabha of that 
place—the significance of which is that the majority of that party, as 1s 
reported, were Parsis, some of them offering to become members at,the very time 


and therefore for that party move. We make no comments. 


7. The Sind Sudhdr (164), in its issue of the 3rd August, says :—Last 
year the question of severing Sind from Bombay and 
Proposal for the transfer of annexing it to the Panjéb was so warmly discussed that 


Sind from Bombay to the 


Panjab and its abandonment. the people were almost certain that Government would 


carry out the change. In those days we pointed out 
several reasons against the intended transfer. The general meeting of the Sind 
Sabha also condemned the proposal. The people will now be glad to learn 
that the Government of India have abandoned the idea of amalgamating Sind 
with the Panjab. The Pioneer states that the Government of India do not 
consider it advisable to effect any change in the existing arrangements. The 
people who used to say that it was useless to make any representation to Govern- 
ment and that Government would do what it thought proper, must now under- 
stand that when anything is impressed upon the mind of Government with g 
reasons, it considers the suggestions made to it before deciding any question. 
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8. The Native Opinion (15), in its issue of the 15th August, considers it 


iia dali ‘is tyrannical and unjust on the part of the Government 
nase tloman in India, Of India to keep under restraint in India a Burmese 
—" = gentleman named Lethin-ut-Vinwoon, who, in the 
opinion of the paper, has been very serviceable and loyal to them since the 
dethronement of 'Theebaw, and to make no provision for his expenses during 
his stay in India, while they are treating sumptuously another Burmese, Lebeen 
Prince, who having raised a revolt in Burmah is now under police surveil- 
lance in India, and requests His Excellency Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Crosthwaite 
to do justice to the former by permitting him to go to his native country. 


9. The Gujardt Mitra (77), in its issue of the 11th August, in noticing 


Mr. Seton-Karr’s article in a London quarterly 

Mr. sone agar indi, review on the vernacular press of India, recommend- 

poling its ~~ ing a revival of the Government of India’s Act IX of 

: 1878 which restrained the vernacular press from using 

disrespectful and disloyal language towards Government, expresses its disap- 

proval of the recommendation, and advises the establishment of a Government 

organ for publishing authentic and reliable information from the State records, 

and thus indirectly exposing all falsehoods and misrepresentations which may be 
disseminated by the unworthy section of the Native press. 


10. The Jéme Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 14th August, says :—In 


their resolution on the latest annual report on the 
A condemnation of the A'bkéri Department, the Government of Bombay held 
4bkéri policy of the Govern- ; (fe 
ment of Bombay. out hopes of the stringency of the rules relating to 
toddy juice being slackened, but instead of anything 
of the kind occurring, this healthy drink is being subjected to restrictions more 
stringent than before. This proceeding of Government has led the public to 
repeat once more that innocent toddy and country liquor have been brought 
under unjustifiable restraints, while poisonous lower brands of Europe spirits are 
allowed a free circulation, causing thereby an increase in intemperance among 
the Natives and in the 4bk4ri revenue. It is not a little surprising that while 
a prohibition should exist against the removal of more than half a pint of 
country liquor from one place to another, lower brands of brandy and whisky 
which are so poisonous, should be permitted to be taken for use from place to 
place in any quantity the consumer may like. The great stringency of the 
abkéri policy is attributed by the public, with how much truth is not known, 
to the submission of Government to the advice of the Honourable Mr. Pritchard 
since his promotion to the Executive Council. To say that toddy is intoxicating 
and injurious to the health of the poor people who are its consumers, is to 
make an assertion contrary to truth. The best course for Government would 
be to give adequate freedom to the consumption of toddy, to impose a light tax 
on country liquors, and to levy heavy taxes on the poisonous lower brands of 
Europe spirits with a view to check their importation, or, more properly, to 
place them beyond the reach of the poor classes. Such an dbkéri policy as this 
is sure to prove beneficial to the people as well as to Government, but since 
Europe liquors exercise great influence over Government it is not likely that 
the course suggested above will be adopted, and hence it is desirable to depute 


4 well-informed person to expose the impropriety of the dbkari policy of 
Government to the English nation. 


ll. The Dnydn Chakshu (10), in its issue of the 14th August, learns from 
oe a friend in Bombay that Rao Bahadur Kashinath 
some olflcere in pt gg eat Balvant Pendse, Assistant Commissioner, C.D., is to 
Presidency. ” be appointed Assistant Secretary to Government in the 


. Revenue and General Departments, that Mr. Kohiyar 
fe be appointed Oriental Translator to Government in place of Rao Bahadur 


+ Ml. Kelkar who is to be sent to Porbandar as Divan, and observes that if this 
information be true Réo Bahadur Pendse will have been given due promotion. 


12.“ The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 11th August, writes:—For a 

A split in the P long time past rumours were rife in Poona of a split 
junik Sabha, Sarva- in the local Sirvajanik Sabha. We expected that 
the breach would be healed. But, on the contrary, 
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it has been widened. The scenes at two recent meetings of the Sabha were 
simply disgraceful. The main, and we believe the only, point of difference was 
whether Mr. Chiplunkar, who was dismissed last year owing to his friend- 
ship for and strong leaning in favour of Mr. Crawford, should be reappointed 
Secretary to the Sabha. This, on the face of it, appears to be a puny question, 
but partisan spirit was imported into the discussion, which was rendered thereby 
very bitter. At last it was decided by 35 votes against 2 that Mr. Chiplunkar 
should not be appointed. Some of his friends behaved in a very hasty 
manner and said and did things for which they must now be sincerely sorry and 
which have done considerable disservice tothe Sabha and to Mr. Chiplunkar. 
We, however, trust that out of deference to the superior interests involved, these 
gentlemen will not now go to further extremes. In their zeal for a friend they 
ought not to ruin a cause. Weare glad to see that Mr. Chiplunkar has very 
wisely kept himself aloof. In him the Sabha does indeed lose a most efficient 
and useful Secretary. The Sabha must now immediately appoint a new Secre- 
tary. [Several other papers have written on this subject and expressed regret 
that the members of the Association should have quarrelled among themselves 


on such an unimportant matter and should have betrayed their unfitness for 
concerted action. | 


13. The Mahdrashtrad Mitra (42), in its issue of the 15th August, says that 

Rao Saheb Bapat, the Mdmlatdar of the Sataéra Téluka, 

Request to Government in pot having power to decide possession cases, several 

reference to possession cases such cases have remained undisposed of in his office for 
in the Satara Taluka of the 

ais ana nearly a month anda half past, and requests the autho- 

rities concerned to arrange for their disposal at an 

early date, as much loss, itis apprehended, is likely to be caused by their remain- 


ing unattended to in the present season of sowing and planting operations. 


14. <A correspondent, writing from Goregaon to the Sudhikar (61) in its 

_ issue of the 10th August, says that Rado Saheb Krishndéji 

Sirck ee te a? ©Péndurang, Mimlatdér of Méngaon, Koldba District, 
Mimlaidéec af ~ bee Pa Ma attends his office only for two hours from 2 P.M., that he 


Kolaba District. postpones business from day to day, and that the people 
are consequently put to much trouble and inconveni- 

ence, and remarks that it is no use writing about such officers, as Divisional 

Commissioners and Government never take notice of their improper conduct. 


15. The Pratod (51) of Islampur, in its issue of the 12th August, praises 


re nT e the Mamlatdar of Valva, Réo Stheb Patvardhan, for 

ra IBe OT TO ae = his indefatigability, impartiality and carefulness in 

er — the discharge of his Phas. says that he is very popular 

on account of these qualities, and requests Government 

to keep him long in charge of the tiluka as the people are worried by the 

frequent changes of Mémlatddrs which have taken place in that téluka during the 
last year and a halt. 


16. The Sneha Sindhu (180), in its issue of the 16th August, says :—Several 
clerks and bailiffs employed in the Court of the Sub- 

Some of the Karkuns of ordinate Judge at Kaira are natives of the same place, 
Me ee ee a e;® and these and others have been very long here without 
carrying pcmcia ba ™ being ever transferred to another station. Several of 
these clerks, it is said, directly or indirectly carry on 

trade, get decrees passed in favour of their concerns and execute them. A 
long residence of Government. employés at one place gives rise to undesirable 
connections between them and the people of the place, and such a thing is likely 
to have occurred in the case of the above-mentioned clerks and bailiffs. An 


enquiry ought to be made by the District Judge into the matter. 


17. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 10th August, writes :—The 
inhabitants of the Sadar Bazdr, Kardchi, have been 
Proposed removal of thegun- seized with a panic, much more serious and alarming 


powder magazine at Karachi than even the present scare on account of burglaries, 
from its present site to the 


dar Bazér and the alarm YFObberies, kc. In the latter case property is in danger 
caused by it. more or less; but the more recent cause for alarm 
threatens to endanger the lives of the inhabitants. There 
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js a substratum of truth, and the fright has a real cause and is not a mere panic. 
It appears that the Military Department have decided to remove the gunpowder 
magazine from its present site (in itself unsafe) near Preedy Castle to one almost 
in the heart of the town, although the limits are military. It is further com- 
templated, we understand, to remove the depét of Hyderabad (Sind) also to 
Karachi, and the arsenal, where the combined magazines are to be located, will 
therefore occupy a large area of ground. We earnestly solicit the Commissioner 
to interfere and have another site fixed somewhere near the race-course, 
where it was originally intended to have the depdt. It scarcely needs any 
comments from us to point out the danger to life and property, should the 
magazine be brought anywhere nearer the camp. Karachi is now growing so 
fast in its population that it seems advisable to have the present arsenal alto- 
gether abandoned, in order to provide for more building sites. The contemplated. 
removal of the depot would, therefore, be a retrograde movement. Our muni- 
cipal commissioners should in a body protest against this, and a strong repre- 
sentation should be sent to Government by the inhabitants of the Sadar Bazar. 


18. A correspondent of the Jdéme Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 14th 
August, says :—The poor people of Khergaum in the 
Scarcity of food felt among Surat District and the surrounding villages have been 
the poor of the village of suffering a great deal from scarcity of corn since the 
Khergaum and the surround- nf meray 
ing places in the Surat Dis- COmmencement of July last, and have maintained them- 
trict. selves on leaves of trees or rice husk. Almost every 
year scarcity of food is severely felt by these people, 
but not to such an extent as this year on account of insufficient rain last autumn. 
A timely warning of the coming hard times had been conveyed to the authorities, 
who, it was expected, would open relief works for the benefit of the sufferers, but 
nothing of the kind was done and the unfortunate people were left to their fate. 
The sufferings of these persons will continue for a month more, when the inferior 
food-grains consumed by them will be ripe for use, unless something be done in 
the meanwhile for their relief. 


19. The Pheniz (8), in its issue of the 7th August, in its local columns, 

_.. ,.  Wwrites:—We learn that some badmdshis loaf about 

Pt ag of badmashis in Gn the road leading to the Runchore lines opposite the 

Bandar Road in close proximity to the Small Causes 

Court, and attempt to rob passers-by. We have heard of instances in which a 

few pedestrians have been pounced upon by these ruffians after dusk and actual- 
ly assaulted. 


20. The same newspaper writes :—Karachi is re-entering upon the good 
| ‘old days, when the unwritten law was “that they 
Frequency of thefts at should take who have the power, and they should 


Xardéchi and th lice. 
arachi and the local police keep who can.” People are robbed by day and 


by night, and thefts have multiplied to an alarming extent. It would be cruel 
to hold the police responsible. They are ill-paid, their number is insufficient, 
and there has been an influx of bad characters from up-country. What are the 
police todo? Seeing that thefts are becoming so common, people ought to take 
care of their own property. It is impossible for the police to be watching every 
house in the town. Really, people who are so ready to lay the blame at the 
door of the police are very unreasonable. The Town Inspector was rewarded 
the other day for his valuable services, and he is resting upon his laurels. 
The policemen, basking in the supine restfulness of the Inspector, are resting 
upon their haunches. Why disturb them when people ought to be able to take 
care of their own personsand property? ‘These are unanswerable arguments. 
Once more the Town Inspector and the police should be favourably reported and, 
recommended for additional honours. We would scarcely refer to this matter, did 
we not know that the present District Superintendent of Police takes a different 
view of his duties from that of his predecessors in office, and might even go the 
eneth of th inking that some reform is wanted in the Karachi police. Increase 
_ Of the police force and all talk of that tall kind are out of the question. There 
8 nobody to pay the piper. Neither is any extraordinary step necessary, 
although the public safety is seriously endangered. All that is wanted is a little 
Tattline of the dice, a little shuffling of the cards, and, to use a wellworn expression, 
CON 492—3 
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the infusion of a little new blood. This, with the energy of the District Superin. 
tendent of Police, might help to make person and property in the town safer than 
at present. | 


21. The Sind Times (5), in its issue of the 7th August, writes :— Despite 
the confidence the Native communities and merchants of Karachi have in the 
present District Superintendent of Police single-handed, the latter cannot be 
expected to cope with the extensive robberies which are now becoming more and 
more frequent in and around the Native quarters of Karachi. The most notice- 
able features of this inability of the police to stop the present numerous 
burglaries, &c., are (1) the leniency with which the Magistrates deal with cases 
of thefts, &c., sent up by the police, resulting im a deplorable want of exemplary 
‘punishment; (2) insufficient police force; (3%) several clauses in the new 
Criminal Procedure Code which have greatly unhinged the police. At the 
last meeting of the Sind Sabha it was unanimously resolved to send a deputation 
to the Superintendent of Police on behalf of the Native town as well as of the 
Sabha, and we trust that the head of the Police Department will duly represent 
his difficulties to the authorities that be. Anyhow, there has been a marked 
feeling of great diffidence spreading all over the town here, and the inhabitants 
of several quarters are in a state of alarm, which cannot be better described than 
by repeating what was heard from the lips of a member of the Sabha, that 
these robberies, waylayings and burglaries reminded several of the merchants 
of the state of the Bolan Pass some years ago. It goes without saying that 
there is considerable exaggeration in this comparison, but it suffices to illustrate 
the fright which has overtaken the populace. 


22. The Sind Sudhar (164), in its issue of the 10th August, writes :— 
In our last issue we adverted to certain thefts committed in the town of 
Karachi in broad daylight, and to the laxity on the part of subordinate 
police officers, and advised the Town Inspector of Police, Karachi, to exert him- 
self more strenuously in the performance of his duties. Nothing appears to have 
been done, for the number of thefts is increasing. The people seem to have 
lost all confidence in the police. We now hear that Mr. Kennedy, Superin- 
tendent of Police, Karachi, disguised himself and entered the town at midnight 
on Sunday last. He found one sepoy asleep and another absent from duty. If 
this information be true, there is no doubt that Mr. Kennedy is entitled to praise. 
If he continues his visits in disguise, he will make himself popular and his name 
will be ever remembered. We also hear that Colonel Crawford has called upon Mr. 
K. B. Gulam Dustgeer, Town Inspector of Police, to forward to him a list of all 
thefts committed during the last fortnight. We hope that Colonel Crawford and 
the District Superintendent of ‘Police will ere long take steps to increase the 
efficiency of the police. On Sunday last several Native gentlemen waited upon 
‘Mr. Kennedy and brought to his notice the thefts committed in the town and 
vicinity of Kard4chi and prayed that the police force might be increased. Mr. 
Kennedy asked them some information about the police and the Town Inspector, 
and at last informed them that. he would apply for increase in the police force 
and make satisfactory arrangements for guarding the town. 


23. A correspondent, writing to the Mahrdtta (2) in its issue of the 11th 
August, says :—Some freebooters have been regularly 

A complaint regarding committing highway robberies within some 12 miles 
rm py | singe el of Poona on the road leading to Khed and Junnar. 
of dey re i postal tongais never disturbed and other tongas 
too are not generally handled by the fellows. But 

almost everyone that has travelled in a bullock-cart or on foot has been robbed 
of something or other by some sly bhdmta or sharper. I know of some four 
‘or five instances of such looting which happened during the last 7 or 8 months. 
In one case there was a regular challenge on the part of the robber to the 
agerieved party to try if the latter could get back the turban which had eer" 
forcibly snatched from the person’s head. ‘This evil is of long standing 4? 
appears this year to have gained in magnitude. No special care appeals Ff 
be taken to remove it. I hope the police authorities will look to this at 
take effective steps against it. The robberies are not likely to abate unless 


some of the ruffians are apprehended and severely punished. 
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24. The Jéme Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 16th August, says :—The 
een qe ae English postal scheme suggesting that Sunday should be 
tne se, Senday aa th, theday of departure for the Home mails from Bombay 
for making Sunday as the ; ; : f 
day of the departure of the durin @ fair weather and Saturday in the monsoon, is 
Home mails from Bombay evidently pre] udicial to the interests of the people of 
during the oe season and Bombay, who, in the event of the scheme being en- 
i in the monsoon, dis- forced, will lose the weekly holiday which is so necessary 
oe for the proper conservation of all interests concerned. 
And this sacrifice is to be made for the whim of the people of Australia, who 
will scarcely derive any appreciable benefit from the change and who, though 
situated at twice the distance between England and India, pay half the postage 
exacted from India. It is to be hoped that the Government of India will 
refuse to submit to the evident injustice involved in this scheme. 


Part II.— Legislation. 


25. The Phen (3), in its issue of the 10th August, writes :—After all, 

the Bill relating to the illegal publication of State 

Adoption in India of the documents, known ‘as the Official Secrets Bill, will 

nes et _ gpecnes om be a very harmless measure. It will be confined 

fae pao me Omens’ wosinly to military questions, and the publication or 

betrayal of plans of. fortifications and similar other 

things will be made penal. Against such a prudential measure nothing can be 

said. For the same reason for which it is intended to keep frontier and foreign 

affairs beyond the scope of interpellation in the Legislative Council, it is 

necessary that proper safeguards should be adopted against the betrayal of secrets 

which must be kept very close. The real strength of fortifications and other 
defensive measures lies in secrecy. 


26. The Gujardts (76), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :—There 
is a well-founded general impression that the exist- 
The existing bankruptcy jing bankruptcy laws have contributed much to 
~—— — = ay tog the demoralization of the commercial world by 
— * ™ stimulating wild speculation and even assisting dis- 
3 honest traders in evading their just liabilities. Human 
affairs are too many and complicated, and human ingenuity too active and. 
subtle, to be restrained within the four corners of an enactment for all time, and 
hence it is that even in advanced countries it has ever been found difficult to so 
frame the bankruptcy laws as to protect the honest trader who has been ruined 
Owing to causes beyond his power or control, without encouraging at the same 
time dangerous, tricky and heedless dealings. The proposed new Act for this 
country, which was drawn up by Mr. Ilbert, has been carefully examined and 
discussed by the Indian Chambers of Commerce and others interested in the 
commercial prosperity of the country, and we do not know why the final consi- 
deration of the subject has been needlessly deferred. The Honourable Mr. Forbes 
Adam properly observed in his address to the shareholders of the Bank of 
Bombay that there was a growing impatience visible in commercial and banking 
circles that action had been solong delayed by Government. The sad experience 
Bombay has had for some time past of the results of reckless speculation and 
the immunity dishonest traders are believed to have enjoyed from the conse- 
quences of their unfair dealings, ought to lend renewed force to the representa- 
tions which have been made with a view to promote commercial morality by 
putting down frauds on creditors and encouraging the movement of commerce 
by guaranteeing statutory protection to honest merchants. 


27. The Satya Shodhak (56), in its issue of the 12th August, referring to the 
application made by the editor of the Kalpataru (36) 

Ps Kalpatarw’sprosecution newspaper of Sholdpur to transfer from Poona to Sho- 
tty : ov necessity for a lapur the case in which he is charged with defamation 
libel" ‘B® Jaw regarding 1,7 the Chief of Akalkot and his Karbhari, says that it is 
bua desirable that the Bombay High Court should comply 
“With the request of the editor, and remarks that considering the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the editor of a vernacular newspaper and the difficulty of publishing the 


Paper in the absence of the person who is generally its sole editor, a change is 
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urgently needed in the present law of libel, to the effect that a Native newspaper 
should not be prosecuted for libel in a place other than that at which it is printed, 
except when the editor consents to the contrary. 


28. Writing about the Leper Bill, the Kannaddé Suvarte (140) of the 9th 
tn Eason tae August thinks that Government will only be hasty 

AER, PROT if it so soon legislates on leprosy when the nature of 
the disease is still under investigation by scientists. 


29. In noticing the Railway Bill of the Government of India, No. 20 of 
_ 1888, to secure one general code applicable to all Indian 

railways, so far as construction, management, traffic, 

&e., are concerned, the Akhbdre Soddgar (85), in its 

issue of the 138th August, observes :—Under the exist. 
ing railway legislation railway companies pay taxes to municipalities and 
local boards, which earn considerable income from this source, but Section 131 of 
the Railway Bill proposes to exempt the railway companies from all taxes in aid 
of the funds of any local authority unless the Governor-General in Council 
directs by an order in writing to the contrary. This section ought to be strongly 
protested against by municipalities and local boards. It is but just that railway 
administrations should pay for the advantages enjoyed by them through the 
agency of such municipal institutions and local boards, and it is sore injustice to 
the latter to exempt the former from the payment. 


30. In alluding to the Cantonment Bill in the Viceregal Legislative Coun- 
cil, the Bombay Samdchdr (89), in its issue of the 16th 
The provisions of the Can- August, says :—There seems to be little or no difference 
tonment Bill in regard to between the repealed Contagious Diseases Act and the 
contagious diseases, con- C vee 
domme antonment Bill. No woman would willingly confess 
that she suffered from a contagious disease, and to 
ascertain whether she did suffer or not, it would be indispensable to subject her to 
an examination. ‘To drive away diseased women from military cantonments and 
to fill up their places by others who did not suffer from the complaint, would be 
tantamount to supplying women to military men, and it was for these very reasons 
that the House of Commons ordered last year the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Act. The comparison made by General Chesney between small-pox and con- 
tagious diseases is quite wrong, because the former is due to natural causes 
while the latter is the result of misconduct. It is to be regretted that Govern- 
ment should deal with acts that lead to breaches of morality. The present Gov- 
ernment of England, which neglects orders of Parliament, is likely to encourage 
the Indian authorities to do acts against the resolutions issued by the House of 
Commons, but this conduct on the part of the Ministry bodes no good to India. 


31. In noticing the report of the Select Committee on the Village Sanitation 
i ae Bill, the Suryd Prakash (83), in its issue of the 10th 
the Village Sanitation Bill. August, approves of the Bill except as regards disallow- 

ing the suggestion made by the Honourable Rao 
Bahddur Bechardds Vihdridas to the effect that half the amount of the local 
funds income should be made over for the maintenance of village sanitation, and 
observes that village sanitation is a legitimate charge on the local fund and 
ought to be provided for out of it. 


32. The Jame Jamshed (107) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (85), in their 
respective issues of the 14th August, express approval 9! 
the Bill to prevent the adulteration of ghee and other 
articles, observing that the proposed measure would 
certainly prove highly beneficial to the public 
interests, provided an efficient machinery were supplied by the municipalities, 10 
whom the working of the law would be entrusted, to keep a strict watch over the 
different articles of consumption sold in the market. 


83. In noticing the Bill relating to the Panch Méhal forests, the Sury4 
Prakdsh (83), in its issue of the 10th August, says -—~ 

ou B3 — Mahals Forest he Bill states that the agricultural cattle of the raya! 
will be allowed to graze without any fees in ope? 

grounds in which there are no trees, but it must be remembered that no grass 


Remarks in connection 
with Government of India’s 


Railway Bill, No. 20 of 1888. 


The Bill to prevent adul- 
teration of ghee and other 
articles approved of. 
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grows after the month of October in waste lands containing no trees. The 
villagers will be permitted, states the Bill, to remove all forest produce other than 
dry leaves of trees, mowra flowers, mangoes, gums, lac, honey and timber ; but 
there is little produce in the forests except the above-mentioned articles. D 

leaves of trees are, after they are allowed to rot, used as manure by the farmers, 
put if their collection without charge is prohibited, against the immemorial practice 
of the agriculturists, are they to purchase dry leaves? It is to be regretted that 
the Bill contains no provisions for allowing farmers to cut timber required for 


agricultural purposes, and the Bhils residing in forests to get it for building 
their huts. 


Part Il].—ducation. 


34. The Gujardit (76), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :—We are 
sorry that Government should have allowed the 

Present state of the Elphin- professorial staff of the Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
atone College, Bombay. to be weakened in the way it has done, and the 
Graduates’ Association, Bombay, has done well in draw- 

ing His Excellency Lord Reay’s attention to the rule which makes the granting of 
leave dependent on the exigencies of the public service. If greater regard had 
been paid to this rule when so many Professors applied for leave one after another, 
the College would not have been now without Professors, just as His Excellency 
found the library at Poona without books. There is only one observation in 
the memorial of the Association to which we think many will take exception, 
and it is where it says that the College deservedly enjoys the reputation of being 
the model College of this presidency. No doubt, individual Professors like Sir 
Alexander Grant, Professor Hughlings and Professor Wordsworth have raised 
the reputation of the institution, but with the majority of its Professors scarcely 


above the average, it is quite unjust to other institutions to talk of it as a model 
institution. | 


Part [V.— Railways. 


35. In reviewing the report on the Indian railways for the year 1888-89, 
thn So oe Oe ee ae 
eile writes :—There is one subject in whic e public 

pe st Oe sn ree is most intimately interested, but on eo the 
progress report of the Indian railways is entirely silent. The comfort and con- 
venience of passengers and of the public generally is a standing topic of complaints 
in respect to railways. The report says nothing of what arrangements are 
made on the different railways with respect to this matter. There are railway 
conferences held nearly every year at which this and other topics are discussed, 
but the report makes no mention of the abovenamed subjects. The report is 
precisely the place where all such information should be forthcoming. What- 
ever may be the resolutions arrived at in the conferences, the two railways with 
which Bombay is directly connected form a striking contrast to each other in this 
respect. The administration of the B. B. & C.I. Railway is strikingly con- 
ciliatory, polite and considerate, while that of the G. I. P. Railway is notoriously 
inattentive to the comforts and conveniences of passengers, especially those of 
the third class. This is a matter which calls for notice from the Government, 
and a remark or two in the report as to how far the different railways are 


mindful of their duties towards the travelling public will serve as a good 
corrective. 


36. In noticing the report that a railway conference will be held at 
Cawnpore in‘November next for devising measures to 
Ps sic of third class seeyre uniformity in rolling stock on Indian railways, 
lines mR sallway the Jame Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 12th 
ms August, says :—It is to be hoped that the conference 
will not confine its attention to the improvement of the first and second class 
carriages, but will attend to the convenience of third class passengers as well, 
ird class carriages are so ill constructed as to be in sad need of improvement, 
alfording little convenience to the passengers, and being far inferior in accommo- 
tion to the carriages of a similar class on English railways. The third class 
carriage is badly built, as if it were not intended for the use of human beings, and 
coy 492—4 
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has earned from the Natives the sobriquet of “bakrd gddi’”’ (sheep truck). Govern. 
ment ought to compel the railway companies to supply proper accommodation 
to third class passengers, who are the real patrons of railways. 


37. One, Mr. Y. N. Raénade, makes the following suggestions on railway 
reform in the Mahrdtta (2) of 11th August :—(1) A 
Mr. Y.N. Rénade’s sug- small compartmentshould be attached to each third class 
gestions on railway reform . ° ‘ : 
bho carriage in order that it may be used as a urinary and 
similar other purposes. (2) Thenumber of passengers 
on each bench should be reduced from five to four. (3) Seats should be so con- 
structed that the luggage of passengers sitting onone side should not be within 
reach of thieving neighbours sitting behind. (4) There should be an inter. 
mediate class between the 2nd and 3rd classes. (5) The local Government should he 
asked to appoint Inspectors and Sub-inspectors to see how railway companies 
work. (6) Near railway stations there should be dharmashidlds or resting places 
belonging to railway companies. (7) Waiting-rooms for third class passengers 
should be provided with benches. (8) The new rule that 2nd class waiting-rooms 
should be used only by through passengers ought to be discontinued. (9) Better 
arrangements in regard to supplying water to passengers should be made with 
due regard to their religious scruples. (10) The practice usually followed in 
Bombay by railway companies of delivering parcels to their owners without 
being asked to do so must be puta stop to. (11) Gentlemen of position and 
respectability should be provided with free periodical platform passes. (12) The 
S. M. Railway Company should be made to completely fence in the railway 
line as required by law. In regard to the grievances of the railway employés, 
Mr. Y. N. Ranade says: “ I have no desire to speak here at any length. I request 
most earnestly our railway authorities to grant railway employés leave without 
pay as a matter of mght and not as a matter of favour. Loss of pay and 
travelling expenses is a sufficient guarantee against the abuse of this right.” 


38. The Kdthidwddi (79), in its issue of the 13th August, refers to a 
recent accident on the Rajputdna railway line between 
the stations of Viramg4m and Khardghoda by which 
about five cows were run over and killed by a 
train, and says that the line ought to be fenced as other railway lines are, both 
in the interests of passengers and the railway company. 


Fencing of the Rajputana 
railway line recommended. 


Part V.— Municipalities. 


39. With reference to the new rule passed by the Government of India in 
substitution for Rule 4 of the rules for raising loans 
by local authorities in the open market, the Jame 
Jamshed (107), in itsissue of the 12th August, says :— 
The conditions that a loan shall not be raised except for the construction or repair 
of works of public utility or for the benefit of the inhabitants within the local 
limits of the authorities raising the loan, and that Government should exercise 
supervision over such loans, are salutary provisions indeed, but the same cannot 
be said of the condition limiting the period of the loan to twenty years except 10 
special cases, as it necessitates a larger rate of interest than otherwise. Since works 
of public utility are useful to the people as well as to Government, the latter ought 
to guarantee the loans so as to enable local authorities to obtain them at lower 
rates of interest than would be otherwise demanded. But, unfortunately for the 
people, Government are backward in the discharge of this important duty. 


Raising of loans by muni- 
eipal authorities. 


Part 1V.—Native States. 


40. The Kdthidwdér Times (80), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :— 
Sufficient events have transpired in Kashmere to show 

His one ee pe Vine. clearly that the Mahdrdja has been, as we said in 
ey 8 Oe outer ~very commencement, the victim of a nefarious COD 
nr ggg di bar ie spiracy. His Excellency Lord Lansdowne himself hi 
convinced of this, and has already given a hint to the 

deposed ruler in a letter addressed to him that he would restore him to his post 
tion. The Viceroy has also, we are glad to learn, given the Mahdraja perm 


sion to pay him a visit so that he may learn the true nature of the Kashmer : 
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affairs and may arrange the matter at a personal interview. Doubtless, Colonel 
Nisbet will be called upon for a full explanation of his conduct. We have 
repeatedly said that the action of Government has greatly alarmed the Native 
chieftains. 
41. The Mahrdtta (2), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :—Dhulip Sing 
ee makes a very skilful use of Sir Lepel Griffin’s speech and 
se gta ee _— ™ “of the action of Government in regard to Kashmere : 
a ; “The system of peaceful annexation has already 
begun in the case of the Mahdrdja of Kashmere.”” This self-styled Royal High- 
ness warns all Native Princes to note the purport of Sir Lepel’s speech. We 
think that in regard to this version of the policy of Government towards the 
Native States even some of the non-sympathisers of Dhulip Sing may agree with 
him in condemning the policy. The Government of India is, in our humble 
opinion, following a very suicidal policy. The deprivation of the Mahdraja of 
Kashmere of his administrative power has created a profound sensation in the land. 
Government has, no doubt, by the appointment of the Council tried to allay any 
suspicions of self-interest. But they have not succeeded. It is felt, and we 
think not unreasonably, that the Council isa sham. Radja Amar Sing is all in 
all there, and he is said to play into the hands of the Resident. Thus virtually 
the Resident is the master of the situation. This is certainly not a very desir- 
able feature of the policy, and it ought to be mended as soon as possible. 


42. The Gujardte (76), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :—A well-in- 
formed Anglo-Indian correspondent writes to the States- 
man that “the Mahdrdja has been without a friend 
whom he could consult with confidence and on whose 
help he could rely...... The Council, led, we suppose, by Raja’ Amar Sing, has 
adopted what appears to be a very hostile mode of proceeding. Men who wish 
to have interviews with the Mahardja are prohibited from seeing him, and 
are severely punished if they attempt to visit him. It is said that similar punish- 
ment is awarded to those who visit the RKesident.’’ If this account be true 
it is impossible to conceive a more insulting and degrading treatment that can be 
inflicted upon a ruler in his own State. We do not believe that the representa- 
tive of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen can ever induce himself to tolerate 
arrangements which render possible such painful humiliation to an independent 
prince. The English public and the Parliament have been utterly misled by 
Sir Lepel Griffin and Lord Cross, and it is fair to ask if our Viceroy has taken 
special care to see that some one has not successfully worked upon his credulity in a 
similar manner when he had under consideration the touching appeal made by the 
Mahdraja. Mahdrdni Chandalin of Rewa has sent for the Viceroy’s perusal a plain 
and unvarnished story of the ill-treatment to which she has been subjected, 
and the public is anxiously awaiting the result of her representation. If 
pathetic appeals preferred by helpless Chiefs and Ranis are not respectfully and 
generously considered by the representative of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress 
of India, the fussy and meddlesome officers who successfully carry things in a 
high-handed manner would receive further encouragement, and the feelings of 
confidence and attachment the princes may now entertain towards the sovereign 
power are likely to be weakened—a change to be heartily deprecated in the interests 
ot the Native rulers as well as in those of the British Government. It is no use 
telling the former that they should govern their subjects well when their pathetic 
appeals for relief from ill-treatment stand no fair chance of being considered 
independently of the advice and guidance of officers who are in every way inter- 
ested in concealing the real facts from the knowledge of the Viceroy. The 
State of affairs in Hyderabad, Rewa, Bikanir, Bhopdl and Kashmere especially 
is full of anxiety to all impartial observers, and a solemn obligation lies upon 
the Supreme Government to discharge its responsibilities in a sympathetic and 
disinterested manner and with a full sense of the importance of those humane 
Principles of justice and equity which have rendered foreign rule in this country 
4 real blessing. His Excellency Lord Lansdowne has an extremely delicate 
task before him, but none the less it has to be faced with the courage of a broad- 
minded English statesman, and if the Indian Government is found wanting in its 

uty, we do not see how an appeal to the British House of Commons can be 
avoided, even though Lord Cross has shown an utterly un-English disposition to 
treat the Mahdraja with scant courtesy, if not with contempt. 


‘The Maharaja of Kashmere 
and his grievances. 
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43. As regards the Mahdraja of Kashmere’s request that he may be given 
,.  & further trial from 3 to 5 years, the Sudhdrak (18), in 
Reasons why the Mahéraja its issue of the 12th August, remarks :—What could he 
of Kashmere should not be : . : 
given a forther trial. fairer than this? many might ask. And yet we con. 
fess we have our own doubts on the point. Why 
should the Mahdrdja have allowed the necessity for asking for a trial to arise ? 
Why should he have accepted councillors and ministers in whom he had no 
confidence and who are said to have been forced on him much against his wil] ? 
Why should he have so long gone to sleep over the mismanagement of the State 
which was being ruled in his name at least? Why should he have submitted 
to the “ great and many-sided pressure ’’ of Colonel Nisbet and signed the paper 
Of his abdication? Does not all this indicate a very weak and unmanly mind? 
For our part, we are inclined to believe the statement of the Calcutta States. 
man—than whom the Native Princes of this country do not possess a warmer 
friend, and who is not certainly in the least likely to stand by with folded arms 
while an act of very grave injustice was being done towards a Native Prince 
—that the education, tastes or surroundings of Mahdrdja Pratab Sing are not 
such as to make him a fit or capable ruler. , 


44, The Gujardts (76), in its issue of the 11th August, writes :—The 
pe a Baroda State is now peculiarly fortunate in having an 
Paez actory condition of enlishtened ruler and a capable Diwan to direct its 
e administration of the aiuctied ' ‘ re 
Didele Mate ministration. We wish the Maharaja could keep 
himself in touch with the feelings of his subjects 
by remaining for some months at least in his capital. We know His Highness’ 
health is not what it should be. But that only means that the Mahirdja 
should not trouble himself about the infinite minutiz of administrative work. 
His Highness has with creditable sagacity employed some of the best men avail- 
able in responsible posts, and, on the whole, it may be said that the Baroda State 
is one of the most progressive and the best governed States in India. We are 
glad to learn that the firm attitude maintained by the Maharaja and his Diw4n 
in the matter of the recent strike of the Mahdjans has enabled them to tide 
over the difficulty without bringing in any inconvenient complications. The 
presence of the ruler at this juncture in his capital would have been of material 
help in considering the hardships complained of without any delay. The people 
in Native States are as yet unaccustomed to some of the stringent and exacting 
laws prevalent in British territories, and it would be very unwise to transplant 
foreign institutions all of a sudden, without paying sufficient regard to the circum- 
stances of each State and the feelings and wishes of its subjects. We doubt not 
that this aspect of the question has not escaped the attention of the Baroda 
legislature. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Nate Press, 
28rd August 1889. 
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Inst of Newspapers published mm Berar. 


Number 

No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 
issued, 

AnoeLo-Mara’THl. : 
1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... —... ..., Umrawati (Amréoti)... Weekly ..{ 200 
9 », Vaidarbh . | ae Reem... sf - Do. sof UU 
3 »  Varhad (Berdr) Samachar ‘ia: Eee ia ee — 
Mara THI. | | 

4 The Shetakari ... eee ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)..; Monthly oo 400 
5 » shuddha Varhédi.. we 4 SKOlS ...| Weekly ...; 250 
6 » suryakant an os ...| Ellichpur oe eee 


The Varhdd Samachar (8), in its issue of the 12th August, writes :—Under 
. . therules concerning legal practitioners in the Hyderabad 
_, ixpenditne of the Zee taten Assigned Districts a candidate for the Pleaders’ Exami- 
Pleaders’ Examination jn ation has to pay Rs. 10 as entrance fee. The rules, how- 
Berar. ever, do not say how the amount collected should be 
used. Still, we think the Legislature could not have 
meant to have it appropriated to any purpose other than the exammation ex- 
penses. In other provinces the amount of fee is always spent to defray the 
expenses of the examination for which itis collected. In their expenses they 
include remuneration to examiners for examining and drawing out ques- 
tion papers. But here, as we have seen, out of the whole amount collected, 
which is on anaverage Rs. 300 or so, a very small sum, say Ks. 20 or 25, is 
spent on writing materials supplied to candidates, while the remainder is 
appropriated to a purpose for which it isnot intended. Instead of accumulating 
the money year by year or appropriating it to some extra purpose, we ask the 
Judicial Commissioner to spend it in engaging a good lawyer, either from Berar 
or other provinces, to draw out and examine question-papers. ‘This proposal, if 
carried out, would be advantageous both to the examiners and the examinees. 
It would help the officers in Berar who are ew- officio examiners, and leave no room 
for the candidates to complain against the papers.. Besides, it will prevent raw 
material being introduced into the Beyir bar. 


G. M. SA THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
28rd August 1889. 
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_Notes.—A, The notices from the different 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed b 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay phemncarag 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left 
aever placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, ex 
absolutely necessary to.complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Aruno 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


out, and the short a(H 


Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
= in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
cept that when the short a appears to be 
daya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 


5 
Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 18th August, writes :—The 
ia, a Pid te India Office,represented by the UnderSecretary of State 
iis “Cameron’s motion, and 10°F India before the House of Commons, has failed to act 
the remarks made by Sir John fairly by the Government of His Excellency Lord 
Gorst on the subject of the Reay in the matter of the Crawford scandal in general, 


indemnity given to the Mam- and the guarantee given to the official witnesses in parti- 
latdars in the Crawford case 


by the Bombay Government. cular. Sir John Gorst is reported to have said that the 

guarantee in question was given “ before the subject 
eame under the cognisance of the Secretary of State.” But did not Lord 
Cross address these words to that Government after His Lordship had fully 
considered the whole case? ‘I desire to say that I fully appreciate the efforts 
which have been made by Your Excellency in Council to ascertain, wnder pain- 
ful and difficult circumstances, {the italics are ours] the truth regarding the 
many serious charges of corruption which have been the subject of this enquiry.”’ 
And did not the despatch which ended thus significantly begin with an equally 
significant, though less explicit, admission that His Lordship was convinced 
of the misconduct of the accused, but that to save him indulgently from criminal 
consequences he utilized the opinion of the Bengal Commissioners who, pro- 
ceeding on an erroneous basis, had arrived at an erroneous conclusion. Thus the 
offer of the guarantee was the only means by which the truth could be 
ascertained, and there was a clear English precedent for that step. Why, then, 
in the face of these stern facts was it implied before the House of Commons 
that the Bombay Government had, in following the only course of duty open to 
it, made an unfortunate blunder ? 


2. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 18th August, writes :—The debate 
which took place in the House of Commons on the “Corrupt Magistrates in 
India ’ is one more additional proof, if any were required, of the very perfunc- 
tory manner in which the India Office endeavours to grasp important questions. 
Nothing could have been less dignified and more unsatisfactory than the lame 
plea urged by Sir John Gorst for not beimg prepared to meet Dr. Cameron’s 
motion. If he had not fully mastered the whole situation regarding the M4m- 
latdars’ case, it would have been safer for him not to have bluntly criticised the 
action of the Bombay Government in granting a sufficiently wide indemnity, 
without which, as every one in this presidency knows, the prosecution would not 
have succeeded in procuring even a serap of evidence against Mr, Crawford. It 
is very difficult to make either head or tail of Sir John’s statement that the practice 
of granting indemnity is common in India, since those who are in this country 
know absolutely nothing of any such practice. If criminals are guaranteed 
against prosecution in some extreme cases, it is neither more nor less than what 
is sanctioned by the criminal jurisprudence of England itself. All are, how- 
ever, glad to see that Sir John Gorst recognises the importance of respecting the 
plighted word of the Bombay Government. Mr. Bryce, who had the rare oppor- 
tunity of knowing the incidents of the Crawford case on the spot, threw better 
light on the whole subject than any of the other members except Sir P. Campbell, 
who pronounced a deservedly high encomium on His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
Government for the rare courage and patience with which it has conducted itself 
In the face of the most unscrupulous attacks with which it has been cruelly 
persecuted. The salvation of the Bombay Government and of the much maligned 
Mamlatdrs lies in supplying full information on the main questions involved 
in the case to members of Parliament. If Mr. Bradlaugh could be placed in 
full possession of all the facts, we feel pretty sure that he would do more for the 


Victims of risrepresentation and extortion than a year’s study on the part of the 
slovenly India Office. 


_ 3. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 19th August, writes :—If any- 
thing was wanted to show how the ill-informed and misguided righteousness of 
some members of Parliament has made the position of the Gove rnment of Bom- 

ay very uncomfortable, and has forced its hands in the indemnity question, the 
report of the debate on Dr. Cameron’s motion will furnish the amplest 
materials. Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baumann, Sir W. Plowden and others of that class 
“are nothing for the courageous uprooting of a scandal which cursed Bomba 
O¥ many years past. They have no indignation to spend upon the chief 
fentre and fountain-head of all the immorality which has been exposed. On 
CON 524—9 
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the contrary, they seem to pity and sympathize with Mr. Crawford, and to pour alt 
the phials of their indignation on the Government. It does not matter to them if 
no evidence had been forthcoming, and, therefore, they cannot appreciate the 
necessity for the promise of indemnity which the Bombay Government thought 
it expedient to give. The Secretary of State for India, too, yielding to their 
pressure, require the Government to break its promise. Further information 
and remonstrances from the local Government have probably awakened the 
Secretary of State to the impropriety of the breach of promise. Nevertheless, 
the defence offred by the Under Secretary in Parliament was of the weakest 
description. The Bombay Gazette aptly characterizes the conduct as “ mean.” 
The Government is clean thrown overboard, and the House of Commons is asked 
to trust to the superior morality and wisdom of the Secretary of State for India. 
It is a most unmerited and ill-considered slur on the Bombay Government, and 
no subordinate was ever more shabbily treated by a superior. The debate has 
done one service. It has put ina clear light the difficulties and embarrassments 
of the Bombay Government, and the public of this presideucy at least will 
exonerate the Gevernment from all blame in regard to its apparently half: 
hearted observance of its promise of indemnity. |'The AMahrdtiu (3) and the 
Sudhdrak (20), in their respective issues of the 18th and 19th August, express 
similar sentiments. | 


4. Referring to the debate in the House of Commons on the subject of 
the indemnity given by the Government of Bombay 
_The debate on the Mamlat- to the Mamlatdars in the Crawford case, the Native 
drs’ question in the House Opinion (17), in its issue of the 18th August, writes :— 
of Commons, and the silence J , o 
of Sir R. Temple and Sir J. What pains us more than the untruths propa- 
Fergusson on the occasion. gated by a section of the Anglo-Indian press and 
by the London Times, is the fact. that Sir J. Gorst and 
Sir J. Fergusson should be so luke-warm in defending His Excellency Lord 
Reay in the House of Commons. They, at all events, have no excuse on the 
score of ignorance. It does not stand to reason that the Government of Bombay 
has not sent up everything that would serve to place the matter in the proper 
hight. And if local knowledge cannot be transmitted in documents, there is Sir 
J. Fergusson himself to give his chief the benefit of hisexperience. He has not 
probably forgotten that while he was Governor here a secret commission of 
high officers reported about the conduct of Mr. Crawford not at all being what 
it should be. There is, again, Sir R. Temple who knows full-well what sort of 
man Mr. Crawford is. We may say that it has been long talked about here 
that Sir R. Temple and Sir J. Fergusson, especially the latter, knew or at least 
had heard much that ought to have set them on an enquiry when they were 
in India. Sir J. Fergusson appeared to have shrunk from a task which 
Lord Reay successfully undertook, and we expected that at least he would 
have the nobleness of mind to give Lord Reay his due and to shield him from 
dishonest or misguided criticism. His own unwillingness to undertake the duty 
of enquiring into Mr. Crawford’ s conduct must have enabled him to gauge the 
moral strength of Lord Reay. But, as we have said above, we have been pained 
by his silence or by what amounts to it. Indeed, as Sir G. Campbell put it, Sir 
J. Gorst and Sir J. Fergusson have thrown Lord Reay completely over, but 1t 1s 
not at all difficult to understand why. Perhaps, in Sir J. Fergusson’s mind 
there still lingers the pleasant remembrance of Mr. Crawford. 


5. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 22nd August, approves of 
the suggestion made by “ Pro Bono Publico” in 4 
letter which appeared in the Bombay Gazette on the 
21st August and says:—It is high time that a public 
ciation of the action of His meeting of all the communities in Bombay, of the 
Excellency Lord Reay’s Gov- Parsis, the Hindus and the Mahomedans, should be 


A public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bombay for 
marking their sense of appre- 


ernment in the Crawford case 


OE aS called to mark the sense of appreciation and gratitude 


felt by the whole Native community to His Excellency 
Lord Reay’s Government for having, with a strong hand and amid formidable 
difficulties, vindicated the purity of the administration. We also feel strongly 
with ‘Pro Bono Publico’ that much mischief has been done by mischievous 
wire-pullers by misleading public opinion in England and casting unmer ' 
slur upon His Excellency Lord Reay, and that the only way to set matters rig) 
;s to hold atan early date such a meeting as he advocates. We also strong’y 


. 
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feel that it would not have been possible to do anything without a wide and 
general indemnity to all persons coming forward to state the truth, and that any 
action on the part of the Secretary of State for India or other authorities repu- 


diating that indemnity in the least, must surely lead to lower the value of Gov- 
ernment promises. 


6. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 19th August, refers to 
portions of Mr. Ommanney’s note,*the Commissioners’ 
Sir Raymond West’s minute report and Sir Raymond West’s minute bearing on 
On er ee awithe What is called the Khérkar case, and says :—Here 
Kharkar _ is the riddle which has to be solved. Mr. Om- 
manney himself admits Kharkar’s case to be a ‘ weak’ 
one as against Mr. Crawford, and the Commission acquits him on it ; that is to say, 
the prosecutor and the jury are both agreed as to the innocence of the accused 
as regards a particular case, and yet the judge says, as Sir R. West has stated 
in his minute, that the said particular case is “one of extreme simplicity ”’ 
as proving the guilt of the accused! In paragraph 98 of his minute Sir 
R. West attributed the failure of the Commission to arrive at a proper verdict 
to their alleged “ignorance of the administrative system in Bombay,’’ and also 
to their alleged ‘‘ unacquaintance with the type of character common to most 
of the principal witnesses.’’ It is now for the public to say whether or not the 
above imputation was well-founded, and whether or not the author of such im- 
putation was himself a victim of the deep-seated prejudice prevalent in the 
Western Presidency against the ex-Commissioner of the Central Division. 


7. The Gwardti (79), in its issue of the 18th August, writes :—Next to 
the late Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik, we know only one 
The Honourable Mr. leading Native gentleman in Bombay who can be justly 
Mehta’s letter to the Bombay <iq to combine in himself a striking independence 
Gazette on matters connected : 
with the Ciauteed tues and energy of character and dauntless courage with 
: rare foresight and sagacity, and that is our well-known 
and worthy citizen, the Honourable P. M. Mehta. The refreshingly candid 
letter which he has written to the Bombay Gazette—itself such a fitting medium 
for such an important communication—is so characteristic of the writer and has 
such a direct bearing upon Mr. Ommanney’s note, the Anglo-Indian press, the 
Indian National Congress question, the Crawford scandal, the conduct of His 
Excellency Lord Reay in relation to that case, and the educational policy of 
the Government, that we earnestly request our readers to peruse the whole of it 
with the greatest care and attention. We have always recognised the eminent 
services of Lord Reay’s Government with as much candour and enthusiasm as 
we could possibly command, and we heartily rejoice to find that one of the fore- 
most of our citizens has spoken his mind so freely on the subject. We quite 
appreciate the reasons mentioned by the Honourable Mr. Mehta for his abstain- 
ing from taking part in the general Parsi meeting which is shortly to be con- 
vened by a few misguided spirits for protesting against Mr. Ommanney’s note. 
We have ourselves disapproved of the step along with our contemporaries, 
and we still hope that wiser counsels will prevail. That part of the letter in 
which the honourable gentleman refers to the unworthy attempts that are being 
made to discredit the Congress and sow seeds of dissension between our Parsi 
friends and other Native communities, has been written with such a fulness of 
heart and eloquence of feeling that we thank him with all our heart for the kindly 
and magnanimous sentiments to which he has given expression. Such are the 
men best fitted to be leaders of Native society, and so long as India is fortu- 
nate in producing such ornaments, we can afford to ignore those petty spirits 
Whose principal aim in life consists in flattering their superiors and aggran- 
dising themselves at the expense of the higher considerations of their religion 
and country. 


8. The Pratod (54), in its issue of the 19th August, says :—It is desirable 

A recommendation toGov. uat Government should appoint a commission similar 
ernment, to enpoint . com, to the one proposed in the case of the Mamlatddrs 
mission to enquire into the concerned in the Crawford case, to enquire into the 
connection, if there be any, conduct of European officers. Wedonot mean to say 
with PN one district officers that the European officers acted as agents between the 
Crawford Puen «OF Mr. Mamlatdars and Mr. Crawford. But it has come to 


light on many occasions during the Crawford case that, 
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he made use of their recommendations in taking bribes. The best evidence of 
this is the statement of Mr. Ommanney that, if Mr. Crawford’s dem1-official letters 
to officers in several districts were called for itwould be found that some of them had 
made recommendations as desired by Mr. Crawford. Why were not the names of 
these district officers published ? Is it not necessary that when a man who has been 
suspended from officeor degraded is to be restored to his place, he should be 
recommended by same one? Mr. Ommanney must be aware of all this, but 
being, probably, much influenced by pride of race, he must have suppressed the 
names and letters of the recommending officers, It also looks improbable that 
no European should have been connected with the dirty affairs of Mr. Crawford 
during his long administration. If Government wish to find out the truth, they 
should get hold of and publish the demi-official correspondence of the district 
officers with Mr. Crawford, and should institute an enquiry into the subject. 
matters of the correspondence. 


9, The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 18th August, makes the follow. 
ing remarks on the prevalence of bribery under the 
Prevalence of bribery under British régime:—When the British assumed the 
a ds agp chien i sovereignty of India, the people hoped to get justice 
sevens i capeeinn which was not to be had im the time of the Native rulers, 
corrupt officers. Itis true that we get justice under the British rule and 
that everything is done very regularly, but it cannot be 
said that no bribe is received by the officials, and the present Crawford case amply 
bears us out. This case has thrown light on various matters. It has completely 
exposed the fallacy of the notion entertained by the Government that its high 
officers are pure and that the aspersions cast against them are due to the perver- 
sity of Natives. One cannot possibly get at the truth when such a prejudice 
has taken a firm hold of his mind. The same thing happened in Mr. Crawford’s 
case. The Government was aware of Mr. Crawford’s pecuniary embarrassments 
for many years, and yet when the Poona Vaibhav (51) indirectly intimated that 
bribes were taken by him, the paper had to apologise for its statements. The 
Government, instead of supporting such papers, asks them for proofs in support 
of their statements. But the Indian newspapers being in poor circumstances cannot 
afford to adduce satisfactory evidence and have, therefore, to connive at such things, 
Government neither rewarded nor thanked the Poona Vaibhav for exposing 
Mr. Crawford, and if Mr. Ommanney had not defended that paper in his con- 
fidential note, we do not think it would have received any justice whatever. 
Mr. Crawford’s ways were known to all, but if Rao Bahadur Bhimbhdi had not 
personally spoken about them to His Excellency the Governor and others, we do 
not know how long the matter would have remained in thedark. We mustsay 
that Mr. Crawford is not the only officer of the kind in the British State. There 
are many others like him, but if we are asked to produce their names, neither 
we nor others will take that responsibility. Bribes are taken in different forms 
and shapes, and they are received in some cases personally while in others through 
different agencies. We.can boldly say that there is no department of the State 
which is pure; from the Secretary of State for India’s office down, all depart- 
ments, whether Judicial, Police, or others, are corrupt. Take, for example, 
the case of Sir John Gorst, who received money from the Nizim’s State. It was 
not only a bribe but something more, yet no notice has been taken of the 
matter because he is a high official. If such high officials receive bribes with 
impunity, the subordinate officers will do the same fearlessly. There are many 
officers whose wealth is out of proportion to their income, and this isa sufficient 
reason to doubt their honesty. Government, from its own experience in the 
Crawford case, can well understand the difficulties of informants in such cases. 
[The Broach Samdchdr (94) and the Hitechchhu (81), both dated 22nd August, 
express similar sentiments. ‘he latter observes :—If inquiries be made 10 the 
city of Bombay and in the whole presidency, more than 40 per cent. of the Gov- 
ernment officials will be found out to be corrupt. This is not applicable only 
to Natives, but also to Europeans, some of whom are worse than Natives 
their black deeds. There is no doubt that the Indian Penal Code is answerable 
for all this corruption. It is very desirable that an amendment should be made 
in it,exempting from punishment those who give bribes, in order to lessen 
the number of corrupt officers. ] 
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10. In noticing a report that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will hold 
i oe aes tie at Lahore an Imperial Darbar next cold weather, the 
] bad A ° * . e 
rg reported Imperial Darbar CUsardt Mitra (80), in its issue of the 18th August, 
at Lahore. observes :—If every successive Viceroy is bent on 


doing good to India, we may suggest the holding of 
an Indo-English Darbdr, which will be the first of its kind in the country. If 


such a Darbar is held annually it will supply a practical basis for the future 
national Parliament of India. To this Darbar all Governors of presidencies 
and chief civil, military and political authorities should be invited, as also the 
principal and intelligent Native Chiefs and leading Indian personages. The last 
may form a sort of deputation for expressing the popular viewson the most 
urgent imperial matters in a brief and concise form. An interview between 
them and the Viceroy may take place a few days before the Darbdér. The 
Viceroy may allude to the representations of a few select deputations in his speech 
of the year. He may also delegate the delivery of some of his views, or the 


declaration of some part of his policy, to his trusted advisers in the Political, 
Financial and other departments. 


11. Writing on the ensuing Indian National Congress, the Chandrodayd 

(145), in its issue of the 17th August, says:—The 

P The Indian National Qonoress does not intend to drive away the British 

ongress and Government = . : i. 

inhale Government from India, or to assist a lunatic like 

Dhulip Sing or the wily Russians. Had the Congress 

been disloyal 1t would not have continued to exist so long, nor would it have been 

jomed by men like Mr. A. O. Hume and Sir W. Wedderburn. We see, there- 
fore, no reason why Government servants should not support it. 


12. The Dnydnodayd (13), in its issue of the 22nd August, writes :—lIt 
is certainly a most remarkable fact that while native 
A complaint that while liquors are heavily taxed, there are five million gallons 
oe _—— ; bale cig of beer manufactured in India which pays no 
rh ta” Ae whatever. Why isnot the principle of “ minimum 
| of consumption and maximum of revenue”’ just as 

applicable to the European and British soldier as to the Native population ? 


13. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 17th August, writes:—The 
Honourable Mr. McHinch has fully earned the honour. 


Approval of the appoint- of a seat on the Bombay Legislative Council. We 
ment of the Honourable Mr. have more than once referred to his admirable qualities 
McHinch to the Bomba 


ewe | Y as President of the Karichi Municipality. As Chair. 
een er man of the local Chamber of Commerce, Commanding 
Officer of the Sind Volunteer Corps, and Member of the Port Trust, Mr. McHinch 
has occupied a prominent position in society. Asa man of business he enjoys 
ahigh reputation. His familiarity with commercial matters, ripe experience, and 
public spirit make him a desirable and worthy acquisition to the Legislative 
Council. In raising Mr. McHinch to the Council the Bombay Government has 
recognised the claims of the mercantile community of Karachi, which has done 
probably as much for India as the administration itself, but which, unfortunately, 


had scarcely any appreciable share in the deliberations of the Legislature. 


14. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 17th August, writes :—The 
nomination of Mr. McHinch to the Bombay Legislative Council will, we feel 
certain, give general satisfaction. The long interval that has elapsed between 
the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Dayardém Jethmal and that of Mr. 

cHinch, during which Sind has remained unrepresented, may be put down 
to the uncertainty as to which side Sind would remain attached to in future. This 
question has now been settled, and after this settlement rightly follows the nomi- 
nation of Mr. McHinch. It cannot be said that Sind was literally unrepresented 
during the interval above referred to. Mr. Pritchard’s presence in the Council has 
greatly advanced the interests of this province, and of this there cannot be the 
least doubt or question: and now that he will soon be back amongst us, it 
8 very desirable that another gentlemen from Sind, though not quite as his 
successor, should take his place. Mr. Alexander McHinch, as President of the 

arachi Chamber of Commerce, as President of the local Municipal Corporation, 
as Officer Commanding the Sind Volunteers Corps, and as a Member of the Port 
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Trust, has throughout his career exhibited energy, judgment and tact, and his 
elevation to the Legislative Council confers on him a richly deserved honour, 
In congratulating the province of Sind and Mr. McHinch on this fitting appoint. 
ment we cannot but express the hope that the ‘“ member for Sind” will secure 
for his province that complete system of railways which is most sadly needed 
to develope the resources of the province and its port, and to bring the latter in 
better contact by a direct land route, in lieu of the present old-fashioned and 
tedious journey by sea. 


15. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 22nd August, writes :—Is it 
possible that under the British Government, which js 
Alleged prevalence in the go jealous about the liberty of its subjects, be they 
Madras Presidency of the Europeans or Natives, systematic kidnapping of 
practice of kidnapping Native Nati iin foo th ‘ f btaes 
girls for prostitution. ative girls for the purpose of prostitution should 
exist in its own territorial jurisdiction ? That such a 
system was complained of in Bombay a few years ago in reference to European girls 
is known to us, but we are sorry that a similar system should be allowed to exist 
in Madras. On this subject our contemporary of the National Guardian perti- 
nently observes: ‘ We have often drawn in these columns the attention of the 
Government to the immoral traffic in girls which has been going on almost 
without check or hindrance in several parts of the country. It has now come 
to light that girls are systematically kidnapped at Negapatam and sent to 
Rangoon for immoral purposes. The other day the vessel Sta on her way to 
Rangoon was boarded by the police, who discovered a number of abducted girls 
on board. This discovery has led to numerous arrests. The principal, it would 
appear, resides at Negapatam, but has agents at Rangoon. The immoral traffic 
in girls ought to be put down with a high hand. Its prevalence is a disgrace to 
civilization. In Bengal the traffic has assumed gigantic proportions in certain 
places, but there is an absence of organized effort on the part of the © 
authorities to check or prevent the evil.”” No blot can be greater on an 
administration than the existence of such traffic in girls, which ought to be put 
down with a strong hand. It such systematic kidnapping does really exist, 
we cannot describe it in better terms than slavery. The term is strong indeed, 
but that is the very embodiment of the evils of the system. No effort should 
be considered too great for uprooting the evil. 


16. A correspondent, writing from Goregaon to the Shri Shivdjt (62) in 
its issue of the 16th August, disapproves of the practice 
of some Collectors, Engineers and Educational In- 
spectors of doing office work at home and attending and 
leaving their offices any time they like, as it causes 
much inconvenience to the people. He refers to a case in which a pleader 
went to the court of a certain District Judge to file an appeal on the decision of 
a Subordinate Judge on the last day of the time allowed for it by law, but could 
not file it as the District Judge had left the court at 2 P.M., and to the Mémlatdar 
of Mangaon in the Kolaba District, who, it is said, attends office for only two 
hours, and adds that the new rules framed by the Bombay High Court as 
regards the attendance in judicial courts of Subordinate and District Judges 
should be strictly enforced, and that Government should frame similar rules 
for the guidance of European and Native officers in the Revenue, Engineering; 
Educational and other departments. 


Government officers and 
their attendance in their re- 
spective offices. 


17. In continuation of its former article on the European Government 
oe en ee officers * ca. —! ci wast Syeg nets 
, aragraph 18 of the Wee eport on Native 

heer de coca as. No. 31 of 1889, for the ae 8 ending 8rd August, 
the Havyak Subodh (146), in its issue of the 20th August, states that the 
editor of the paper personally saw, on the 20th March last, a Forest officer of 
Kénara driving to the Carnac Bandar in Bombay with a mistress from Ankola, 
taking his seat with her in a first class compartment on board a steamship 
belonging to Shepherd and Company and caressing her in a shameless manne 

to the astonishment of all the passengers on board the steamer, and says that 
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Government consult the editor confidentially in enquiring into the scandalous 


conduct of the European officers complained of by him, he will give them every 
assistance in his power. 


18. The Kannadd Suvdrte (144), in its issue of the 16th August, writes :— 


The Havyak Subodh (146) is a representative paper 


Duty of Government with and represents the very class of people who most stand 
regard to serious allegations 


4 in need of Government protection. The cases of 
amie terest asias tal wickedness and immoral practices quoted in it are of 
their Native subordinates in 100 serious a nature to be lightly passed over. The 
the Kanara District. paper appeals direct to Government and even blames 

it for not having brought to justice those against whom 
it has already complained. It has evidence ready in hand and Government will 
have little trouble in the affair. In the face of such a strong representation, 
we do not think Government will decline to order an enquiry as it will doubtless 
tend to good results. The character of the Government officers and their subor- 
dinates, which has been so mercilessly attacked, will be cleared, and virtue and 
justice which are said to be basely driven away will regain their full sway 
and bring happiness to the district. These cases are {more important than the 
Crawford case, because in the latter Mr. Crawford alone was charged with 


bribery, while in the present instance several European officers have been charged 
with an offence of a serious nature. 


19. The Hitechchhu (81) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 22nd August, 


re expresses satisfaction with the administration of Mr. 
_ Corruption in the Engineer- James, Collector of Ahmedabad, recommends him to 
ing Department in Ahmed- ._.. é' cs. 4 ‘ : 
me institute inquiries into the corruption of the Engineer- 
ing Department at that place, and says:—Bribery is 
said to be very common, more or less, in the Survey, Revenue and Judicial 
Departments, but more particularly in the Engineering Department. Examine 
the past and the present condition of certain Oveiseers, Engineers, or clerks in 
the department, and find out how they have attained their present position in 
society while in receipt of only a small salary. Weare sorry that we are not in 
a position to institute inquiries, otherwise we should have properly investigated 
all that we have heard about this department. We very much wish to know 
the truth and shall be glad to hear that the current report is not well founded. 


20. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 18th August, praises Mr. 
Ryan, Second Presidency Magistrate, and Mr. Van 
A complaint against the der Straaten, Registrar, Small Causes Court, Bombay, 


clerks in the office of the Re- for their action in preventing law-brokers from 
gistrar, Small Causes Court, 


Bombay, and the bailiffa in Visiting their respective Courts, and requests the latter 
the same Court. officer to remove the complaints of the people against 

the clerks in his office who do not dispose of work in 
the order in which it is received, and make people, who do not act up to their 
Wishes or are not acquainted with them, wait for a long time before they are 
attended to. The bailiffs in the Small Causes Court, the paper observes, receive 
heavy bribes from parties when they go to serve summonses or to attach 
properties. It is, therefore, to be hoped that Mr. Van der Straaten and Mr. Hart, 


the Chief Judge, will pay due attention to these complaints in the interests of the 
public at large. 


21. The Dnaydn Chakshu (12), in its issue of the 21st August, says that 
many clerks in the Survey Department complain 


Inconvenience suffered by that during the rainy season, when their offices are 


clerks in the Survey Depart- 
ee Beas che a car stationed at Poona, they have to suffer much more 


Disha dunt inconvenience than when they are moving in the 

= Sats Soe SORRY Soom districts, not only because their offices are for away 
from the city where the clerks reside, but because they are located in stables and 
Similar other outhouses attached to the bungalows nominally rented at the cost of 
Government for their offices, but really occupied by Assistant Surveyors and 
their families. The paper requests that if the complaint be true, Government 
should at once take steps to remove it. 
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22. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 17th August, writes :—The 
serious inconvenience which is likely at any moment 
Inconvenience sometimes +o arise to the public from the circumstance of the 
caused on account of the City (City Magistrate of Karachi not being a Justice of the 
Magistrate of Karachi not p hiatend thi tine a th 
being a Justice of the Peace. ace, was emphasize c 0 CF : ay on the occa- 
| sion of a sailor, a European British subject, being 
brought up before that Magistrate on a petty charge of disorderly conduct. 
The accused had been confined by the police on the previous evening and from that 
time had been without food up to the time of his being placed before Mr. Cum- 
ming, who, not being a Justice of the Peace, had to refer the police officer in 
charge of the case to a competent Magistrate. His lack of jurisdiction entailed 
the removal of the accused before another court, thus involving hardship to 
the man and throwing additional labour on the police officer. The anomaly of 
the City Magistrate of an important seaport town like Kardchi not being a 
Justice of the Peace calls for the immediate attention of the authorities with a 
view to an early remedy of the existing evil. 


23. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 18th August, says:—People 
in Bombay are discontented on account of delay in 
Increase in the police force the dispensation of criminal justice. They silently 
and inthe number of Presi- suffer annoyance from bad characters instead of going 
dency Magistrates in Bombay i, tee eons «Ge lon th Min ¢ 5 
onda aamialh g as the police force and the 
| number of Presidency Magistrates in the city are not 
increased, people cannot but suppose that they are living under a despotic rule. 
Since the time when the three places of Presidency Magistrates were created for 
this city its population has nearly trebled, but the number of Magistrates remains 
the same, thus making speedy justice quite impossible. In proportion to the 
increase in population the number of Magistrates should be increased. Bombay 
should have for the present at least five Magistrates, and the police force should 
be increased by half its strength. The salary of employés in this department — 
should also be increased and arrangements should be made to employ in it 
educated men belonging to respectable families. 


24. The Nydyadarshak (123), in its issue of the 19th August, writes :— 

Hardly a week passes at Ahmedabad without a 

gf Complaint against ty crime being committed by the Salvation Army: The 

1 pace iaat g. members of this army, in open daylight and without 

fear, allure young children into their camp and keep 

them in wrongful confinement, and when their guardians go in search of them 

some of the Salvationists are not the least backward in assaulting them. Such 

has been the conduct of this army towards the Hindus, Parsis and Mahomedans 

of Ahmedabad, and local officers and Government will do well to pay immediate 
attention to it, or else serious consequences may result. 


25. <A correspondent, under the signature of “ Wadar,”’ writing to the Vrit- 

les _— tasdr (72), in its issue of the 19th August, bitterly 

me . a ay —_— ° complains of the conduct of the W4i police in assault- 
sit ing him about a month ago, forcibly taking away 

his wife from him and keeping her for a night in the police chauki at the 
request of her father, who wanted her to stay in his house against the wishes of 
herself and her husband. The correspondent says that on his complaining 
Mr. Snow, First Assistant Collector and Magistrate in charge of the taluka of 
W4Ai, his complaint was referred to the police, who are themselves the aggressors, 
and that therefore he does not expect a proper enquiry by them and is afraid of 
being beaten by them. He requests that either the Mdmlatddr or the First 
Assistant Collector should enquire into the case. [The Bodh Sudhakar (9), 10 
its issue of the 21st August, says that the inefficiency of the Wai police 1s the 
result of the chief constable being incompetent and the police Superintendent 
being an old man, and recommends that the former should be transferred and the 
latter pensioned off. | 
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26. Alluding to the complaint of a correspondent about the closing of the 
mails at Surat at 6 P.M. when the up mail train 

is timed to arrive there at midnight and the down 

train at 3 in the morning, the Gujardt Darpan (77), 
in its issue of the 18th August, writes :—Not only the city of Surat, but the 
large and important town of Rander, which has commercial relations with 
Burma, Siam, Mauritius and Natal, has to suffer a great deal of inconvenience 
on account of its post closing at 3-15 p.m. The complaint is of a long standing 
and the local press has cried itself hoarse over it. We hope that the postal 
authorities will see to it once for all. 


Postal grievances of the 
people of Surat and Rander. 


Part I].— Legislation. 


27. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 18th August, writes :—We 
are glad to inform the public that a Bill to prevent the 
Approval of the Bill to pre- adulteration of ghee and other articles has been pre- 
vent adulteration of ghee and :% . 
other articles of food. ..-« Pared and that the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
has decided to request the Government to pass and 
bring it into force as soon as convenient. The Bill, though a small one, is very 
important. It will prevent the adulteration of ghee with fat and different 
varieties of oils, that of milk with water, &c. The Katser-1-Hind (114) of the 
same date observes :—It is very desirable that the Bill should be passed without 
delay. Hindus can now take legal steps against merchants selling adulterated 
chee and their religious feelings will no longer be offended. The Gujarat Mitra 
(80) also of the same date suggests that the Ghee Adulteration Act should be 
made applicable not only to Bombay, but to all large towns like Surat, Broach, 
Kaira, Ahmedabad and others, since adulterated ghee is imported to Bombay 
from out-stations, and that it is essential to enact that it shall be the duty 
of the police to bring to book persons who either keep adulterated ghee for sale 
or sell such ghee, since purchasers are not likely to take the trouble of putting 
the law into operation. Several other papers also approve of the Bill. 


28. Ina contributed article, the Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 
it ee 18th August, writes :—Of all kinds of legislation which 
Adultectio, Bil SStC« State may introduce in a community, the worst is 
: that which it is persuaded to impose under the condi- 
tion of a temporary scare or panic. Such legislation is exposed to even a 
-severer condemnation when it proceeds through the interested clamour of a class 
or classes. If there be one feature more than another which, so far as it has 
presented itself to the civilised world, is of a satisfactory character in the latter 
days of the nineteenth century, it is the healthy growth of that enlightened 
public opinion which continually strives to oppose legislation which favours the 
classesas against the masses. Legislation by a powerful oligarchy or aristocracy 
for the promotion or protection of its own class at the expense of all other classes 
of society is everywhere regarded as opposed to the enlightened instincts of the 
age and the higher sense of right and equity among civilised humanity in 
general. And if there be any two countries where such instincts and such sense 
of right and justice are most developed, they are England and the United States. 
The last-named country has been the first and foremost to stoutly ignore the 
right of the privileged classes to legislate for themselves at the expense of their 
less fortunate brethren. While such instincts are not only rife, but are being 
Witnessed in the practical everyday legislation of those two countries, it is some- 
what surprising to find that the British Indian Legislature should lend its ears 
to artificial agitation by a rich class for its own protection. India we consider 
to be the last place for experimental legislation of this description. Yet we find 
that last year they enacted a law in Bengal for the adulteration of ghee, and this 
year they have put on the legislative anvil a similar Bill for Bombay. It should. 
be remembered that there was not a single instance adduced at the time of the 
passing of the Bengal Bill that even one human being had lost his life by using 
ghee or that he was physically incapacitated—nay, not one single instance 
of death or incapacity against the thousands of which every | district has record 
CON 024—4 ; 
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of people dying from inadequacy or absolute want of salt. The fact of the mere 
adulteration of ghee with some other oleoginous or vegetable substance was not 
a justification for putting into motion the whole machinery of Governmental] 
legislation. Yet because the organs of the rich and interested classes clamoured 
for it, worked on the fears of a benevolent Government, and raised a needless panic, 
an Act was passed making the adulteration of ghee punishable by law under 
the pretence of protecting public health. This was class legislation with 
vengeance. And now, following the example of the Bengal Zamindars, our 
Banias, Mahomedans and Parsis have clamoured here to get a similar Act, 
and so far succeeded in their efforts as to induce His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
Government to prepare a draft Bill. The Bill came on for discussion before the 
Municipal Corporation on Thursday last. Now, if any local body could have 
wisely counselled Government to desist from listening to the interested cry of 
the well-to-do and the rich, it was the Corporation. But that body appears to 
have become as much panic-stricken as if Bombay had been attacked with an 
epidemic. Its brain was dazed; and inasmuch as the majority of members 
belong to the middle and upper classes, the motion to ask Government to 
legislate for the adulteration of ghee in terms of the draft was passed. Since the 
first proposal was made of course a new Corporation has come into existence, and 
the draft Bill came for discussion before it. More or less its composition is the 
same as before, but one member with a. conviction rose to oppose the principle 
of the Bill. He properly pointed out that no case had been made out for the 
proposed measure. There was not a tittle of proof before the Corporation that 
a single Bania, Mahomedan or Parsi life had been endangered. A sort of a 
report from the Health Officer was read pointing out the injurious character of 
adulterated ghee. But there was no convincing proof in support of it. No 
statistics were adduced and none were cited. In fact, this cry of adulterated 
ghee is the cant of the classes, and the cant having been echoed by the 
Corporation, among whom are many members who talk nothing but cant, the 
Bill is the result. it is purely a piece of class legislation by panic. LFven as 
the Bill is now framed, there is nothing to show, as the Honourable P. M. Mehta 
pointed out, that ghee may not be still adulterated with ingredients which are 
not injurious to health. Then, where is the gravamen of the cry, and how 
will the Bill remedy the state of matters complained of ? There are two other 
aspects of this question which have yet to be dealt with. Firstly, the limit of 
State interference in matters of trade, so far as articles of food and drink are 
concerned. This point was concisely brought by the opposing member to the 
notice of the Corporation, and so far there was no conclusive reply given to it. 
Secondly, the cant as to injury to public health. We cannot enter into a dis- 
cussion of it on this occasion; but we will just appeal to the intelligent reader 
to tell us whether the lives of thousands of the poor are not daily lost by certain 
glaring insanitary conditions existing in the city—conditions which the Corporation 
and the Government between them have done next to nothing to remove. Valu- 
able lives of the industrial masses are daily lost by fatal fevers which are directly 
to be attributed to the inefficiency of the Municipality on the one hand, and the 
indifference of the Government on the other. Has anybody yet proposed some 
drastic form of legislation to minimise this state of affairs? Take another illus- 
tration. How many thousands of gallons of nasty arrack and foreign fusel oil 
imported from Europe are being daily sold to and consumed by the poorest 
masses? Has the Corporation or the Government even moved their little fingers 
to check the sale of these poisonous alcoholic drinks, from the effect of which, 
it is universally acknowledged, many die. Which now is more injurious to public 
health—your adulterated ghee which kills nobody nor even does any other injury 
save that it perchance brings on a billious attack, or the sale of poisonous 
alcoholic drinks, let alone the scandalous insanitary condition of the places and 
houses wherein reside the backbone of industrial Bombay? How illogical all 
this is! And how selfish, indeed, of the classes to protect themselves by leg!s- 
lation, while they leave the masses, on whose daily toils they fatten, to de 
miserable deaths! It is to be devoutly hoped that there will be found @ 
strong and independent majority in the local Legislative Council to condemn 
the Bill and prevent it from passing into law. 


15 
Part ITI.—Education. 


29. The Mahratia (8), in its issue of the 18th August, writes :—Professor 
G. W. Forrest becomes for the time being the head of 
Disapproval of the appoint- the Elphinstone College, Bombay. We congratulate the 
ment of Professor G. W. ‘yofessor on his promotion ; but we do not think that 
Forrest as Principal, E]phin- : 
stone College, Bombay. we can do the same as regards the students. Mr. Forrest 
| was certainly not born to be a professor, nor has his 
education and experience in life been such as to make him fit to discharge 
professorial duties with distinction to himself and advantage to the students. 
He would have made a model editor of a Government censorious paper, if there 
had been one of the kind. He makes a good historical writer. As a Professor, 
too, he has shown average ability, considering the usual run of Professors that 
the Government thinks it fit to nominate to chairs in what it is pleased to call 
its ‘model’ Presidency College. But we do not think Professor Forrest has the 
stuff in him to make a good Principal like Messrs. Wordsworth, Oxenham, and 
Selby. However, that he is dubbed so is not his fault. Speaking of the Elphin- 
stone College, we are reminded of the protest which the Graduates’ Association of 
Bombay has sent to Government. The Association points out that the Govern- 
ment has, under the rules, power to refuse to grant leave to any officer, if it is 
likely to cause inconvenience to the State. Why, then, did not Government refuse 
togrant leave to some of the Professors who are away now until those who had 
gone on leave had come back? [The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 19th 
August, considers it a pity that the Elphinstone College, Bombay, should be 
reduced to the necessity of having a Principal like Mr. Forrest. | 


Part LV.— Municipalities. 
30. The Gujarat Darpan (77), in its issue of the 22nd August, draws 


attention to the inconvenience caused by frequent 
Inconvenience caused by transfers of Collector-Presidents as in Surat, and asks 


frequent changes in the Col- “eae +4 UT | 
ee ee the Praja Hit Vardhak Sabha of Surat to represent 


Municipality. the matter to Government and to request them once 
more to appoint a non-official President. 


31. A municipal commissioner writes to the Guwardt Gazette (78), in its 
Ouest Ga issue of the 22nd August :—The present condition of 
Ahosedaban’ oe earl the city of Ahmedabad is very unsatisfactory. Where 
there are “ Khalkuvas”’ (underground cesspoals) it is 
bad. Where there are none, it is worse. Of all the duties of a municipality 
sanitation claims the first attention. Can we say thatits importance is recog- 
nized by us as well as it should be? If it had been, Ahmedabad would not 
have been in the filthy state in which it is not only during the rainy season, 
when we are at our worst, when several of the hundreds of our “ Pols”’ are 
more or less pools of mud, water and filth, but throughout the year. Can we 
say that our arrangements for the removal and disposal of foul water and 
street sweepings are satisfactory ? Shall we then see hundreds of our fellow- 
citizens die and thousands suffer from sickness when by proper precautionary 
measures the evil can be considerably lessened ? 


02. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 19th August, publishes the 
grievances of the inhabitants of Talegaon Dabhada inthe 

Grievances of the inhabi- Poona District, in the matter of taxation by the local 
— of Talegaon Débhdda municipality as set forth in a petition against the local 

egard to taxes imposed inden 

upon them by the local mui- MUNicipality signed by more thana hundred of them, and 
cipality. observes :— The plain duty of Government seems to be 
to inquire (1) whether any informalities or illegalities 

have been committed by the municipal authorities of Talegaon. (2) Whether the 
expenditure on the municipal establishment cannot be reduced, and whether 
something cannot be gained by giving contracts of tolls by a public auction, as 
proposed by the petitioners. (3) Whether it may not be possible to excuse the 
payment of every other tax except the water-cess, which the people seem to be 


willing to pay, provided no other tax is levied in accordance with the municipal 
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resolution of 9th March 1886. (4) Whether the cultivators cannot he 
exempted from the payment of the octroi duty on such produce as they may bring 
home purely for their own consumption. 


Part V.— Native States. 


33. The Mahratta (3), in its issue of the 18th August, writes:—We had 
the sad duty a few weeks ago to notice at some leneth 
Restoration of Her High- the pitiable case of the Mahdrdnis of Rewah. We 
ness the Maharani of Rewah . 
to her former position. then strongly recommended their case to the favour- 
able consideration of the Government of India. We 
are, therefore, very glad to inform our readers that the Mahdrani Chanddlin 
has been restored to the position and recognition which she was dethroned 
from and deprived of by the Government. When we wrote on the subject, 
we were not sure that justice would be done so promptly and so soon to the 
much persecuted and ill-treated Maharani. She was actually im exile, so to 
say, living barely on roots. The surroundings and the mode of living she had 
resorted to asa matter of necessity were simply horrifying. Major Robertson, 
who was ordered to wait upon the Mahdrdni and bring her home, was ashamed of 
the state to which she was reduced. He could not but hang his head down in 
shame when he implored her to return home. By this prompt action and 
humane decision, the Government has restored confidence in its integrity and 
fairness in the minds of its subjects. We cannot but thank the Government of 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne for this act of justice. 


34. In favourably noticing the appointment of Mr. Lely and the steps 
taken by'that officer in his capacity of Acting Political 
Praise of Mr. Lely, Acting Agent, Kathidwar, the Kdthidwddi (82), in its issue 
Political Agent, Kathiawar, of the 20th August, writes :—Mr. Lely saw the whole 
and a few suggestions to him ° : ! 
1 connection with some System of corruption which had taken a firm root 
Native States. in Kdthidwar immediately on his arrival at Rajkot 
and determined to put a stop to it gradually. He 
went to Jamnagar personally to learn the true cause of the heavy debts incurred 
by the Jdm Saheb. He also satisfied himself why Mr. Maganldl failed as a 
Diwin and recommended that he should be given a further trial. It is very 
desirable that he should take similar commendable steps in connection with 
other Native States. We hear that Mr. Lely is taking some sound steps for;the 
Rana of Porbandar, and it is hoped that the condition of the Rana, who is in his 
old age, will be soon improved. Besides, it is essential to decide the family 
disputes and others at Dhrangadra, Malia and other States. 


G. M. SATHE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 

New Secretariat, Bombay, : 

Office of the Reporter on the Natiwe Press, 
29th August 1889. 
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Inst of Newspapers published im Berar. 


| | : Number 

No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition, of copies 

issued. 

AnaLo-Mara’tHl., 
l The Pramod Sindhu ... ei ...| Umrawati (Amraoti)..| Weekly ...{ | 200 
9 , Vaidarbh ... ee ne | AKO... i Do, ca 0 
3 | on Varhad (Berar) Samachar ee, eee tO. a. ae 
Mara Tul. 

4 | The Shetakari ... iia oo ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)... Monthly ...| 400 
5 », Shuddha Varhad.... eh oS fe § WOGKly  ... 250 
6 » suryakdnt ee creas “4 Ellichpur ve ae we ee 


The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 17th August, writes:—Though we d° 
, ; ae not object to a resurvey of the lands whenever the 
land Revenue Code.  ~—--ReSident deems it expedient, we should like Govern- 
ment, before they order a fresh survey, to let the 
rayats know their own reasons and hear the objections that may be raised 
by the people. We need not remind Government that the rayats dread these 
survey and settlement operations, which in many cases effect unsetilement. 
In our opinion a resurvey of all lands should be ordered only when there is 
absolute necessity for it. Now, as regards re-assessment. We are thankful to 
Government that they exempt improvements made from private capital or 
resources, but we are sorry that the rule does not apply to improvements when 
they consist of utilization of a natural advantage. In fact, this proviso, in 
our opinion, almost nullifies the general rule that private improvements should 
not be taxed. For, what areinfact improvements? They all consist of utiliza- 
tion of a natural advantage. Drainage, manuring, dressing, well-sinking, even 
embanking include and mean utilization of a natural advantage. If these 
improvements are to be taxed, who will undertake them? And yet in the 
interests of agriculture it is desirable for the State to encourage all improvements. 
We, therefore, earnestly ask the Government to reconsider this proviso. Again, 
we think it necessary that there should be some limit as to how far improvements 
caused by prices of produce should be taxed. We suppose it is not the intention 
of Government to tax them to the fullest extent, in other words, to seize the whole 
of the “unearned increment ’’ in the language of Political Economy. Nor as a 
matter of fact does the rayat gain the full advantage of the rise of prices. If 
prices rise, wages rise too, and the landholder who has to employ labourers for 
held work has to give a larger amount in wages. Nor canthe portion of the produce 
of the field destined for home consumption be taken into consideration, for the 
rayat requires it and cannot sel/ it. He has also to pay at a higher rate 
(when prices rise) for the produce of fields not belonging to himself. Again, we 
0 not see why increased facilities of communication should be taken into con- 
sideration when revising the assessment. When they do raise or lower the prices, 
© prices have been already, as above, taken into consideration. When they do 
hot affect the prices, e. g., of the produce which forms the staple food of the 
People and which is not generally exported, as jowdri in Berar, why then the 
acilities cannot be taken into consideration. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


9 New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Bice of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


“Ith August 1889. 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 26th August, says :—The 
catastrophe which befell India in 1857-58 was prin- 
The Indian policy of the eipally the outcome of the action of Lord Dalhousie 
Donen _. Sovernssens, _and in annexing Native States one after another without 
disregard of public opinion : age : : 
and its consequences. any regard to public opinion. This fact is well-known 
to English statesmen, and it is very surprising that 
apparently the same policy should have been adopted by them at the present 
time, in spite of the lessons of past history. Lord Dufferin’s career was in 
many respects similar to that of Lord Dalhousie, and His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne also seems to favour the same policy. Lord Dufferin annexed 
Burmah and Lord Lansdowne is about to confiscate Kashmere, while the whole 
subject people have been dinning the ears of Government with cries in connection 
with the Salt, Forest and Arms Acts without any attention being paid to them. 
We expected that, with the spread of education, public opinion would become 
stronger and would receive increasing attention from Government, but there is 
no sign of this expectation being fulfilled. When there were no newspapers 
and public opinion could not be known, Government officers carried on the 
administration just as they liked. Almost the same is the manner in which it 
is carried on at present; and if newspapers make adverse comments on their 
action they are pronounced to be disloyal and no attention is paid tothem. The 
consequence of all this is that a kind of sadness is being produced in the mind 
of the public on account of the self-willed policy of Government. The 
object of Lord William Bentinck in giving freedom to the newspapers was to 
elicit public opinion as a sort of aid in the administration of the country. At 
the present time public opinion, as indicated by the newspapers, is quite dis- 
regarded, and a belief is gaining ground among the people that the professions of 
Government of their desire to carry on the administration in accordance with 
public opinion are quite hollow and not to be trusted. This feeling of distrust, 
we assure Government, is real, and will prove dangerous if the present course 
of things be not altered. ‘There was no reason for taking offence when public 
opinion could not be known, but now that it is sought and published, its disregard 
is certainly very offensive and fraught with danger. “This feeling of humilia- 
tion and slight may some day take a dangerous form and prove disastrous 
to Government. The present Government officers anticipate no such result of 
their action, on account of the weakness of the people, but they must remember 
that though a single hole bored by an ant in the bottom of a vessel is of no 
serious consequence, yet thousands of such holes will not fail to prove mischievous. 
|The Pratod (54) of the same date also disapproves of the policy of Government 
towards the State of Kashmere, says that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne in his 
action as regards the Native State seems to be jealous of the reputation 
earned by his predecessor in office, Lord Dufferin, by the acquisition of Burmah, 
and remarks that it is through mere greediness and high-handedness that the 
Viceroy of India has deposed the Mahirdéja of Kashmere without any fault 
on his part, or, if there was any, without any open enquiry into it; whereas 
there was an agitation throughout England for securing pension to Mr. Craw- 


ford, who was a mere servant of Government and guilty of the most heinous 
intrigues. | 


2. The Bombay Samachar (92), and the Jéme Jamshed (111), in their respect- 

Oot be ee ive issues of the 30th August, lament that, as usual, the 

House of Commons, -—Sé«L nian budget for the next year should have received 

very little attention from the House of Commons, 

observing that the information laid before the House by the Under Secretary of 
State for India was not in most cases supported by facts. 


3. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 25th August, says :—From 

the official figures relating to the Famine Insurance 

Fi ae ‘ misappropriation Fund, it will have been perceived that out of the 18 

Fond nd roel ae krors of rupees of taxation levied in the name of 

India, that sacred object since its institution twelve years 

ago, only 264 /dkhs has been spent on actual relief 

of famine, 5 + krors haye been bestowed on protective railway and irrigation 
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works, 34 krors devoted to the reduction of the public debt, and as many ag 
9 krors have been swept away amidst the general revenues or, to speak plainly, 
misappropriated or diverted to other objects. This denotes, both morally and 
financially, a serious lapse deserving immediate attention, and the urgency of the 
question is enhanced by the fact that while famine is stalking over portions of the 
country and inflicting cruel sufferings on the people, there is no adequate provision, | 
for relief, and both the Secretary and the Under Secretary of State for India 

in answer to questions in Parliament, have denied the very existence of such a 
thing asa Famine Insurance Fund created out of special taxation for purposes of 
relief. The State Secretary’s view is probably based on the assumption that license- 
tax devoted to the fund has been abolished ; but surely it has been replaced by 
the income-tax, and no declaration was ever made before this of the abolition of the 
Famine Fund. It is, therefore, time to look up the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council of the Government of India to bring out the solemn promises made by 
the Viceroy and the Financial Member of his Government that the fund would 
be held as a sacred trust and religiously devoted.to the purposes for which it was 
created. That would clearly show the conduct of the Government in regard to 
this matter to amount to a breach of faith, and, in fact, the Government were 
distinctly charged with it a few years ago by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
It is not, however, enough now to establish the fact of the breach, but a remedy 
must be sought, and that remedy will probably be found in the fund being 
treated as a distinct branch of the public revenues and accounted for separately. 
This course was indeed suggested at the time the fund was instituted by a Native 
member of the Council, Maharaja Sir Jotindro Mohan Tagore, we believe, whose 
anticipation of distrust of the promises he heard in the Council Chamber has 
now been amply verified. The next meeting of the Indian National Congress 
ought certainly to address itself to this question, and to do it not merely in the form 
of a resolution, but of a formal petition to the Government of India and of appeals 
to the higher authorities, including Parliament, should it be found necessary. 


4. The Gujardte (79), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :—Because the 
Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang is an advocate, he is, it is 
Alleged technical difficulty said, pronounced ineligible for the vacancy in the Bon- 


m appointing the Honourable . < 
Ms £2 Sioa bay High Court. This construction of the Act, stating 


the qualifications of persons who alone are entitled to 

eed pe Te Mia or the High Court bench, is as manifestly absurd 
as itis grossly iniquitous. A High Court pleader of ten 
years’ standing, who has undoubtedly to go through a more difficult and com- 
prehensive course of legal study than English barristers, can become a Judge 
of the High Court. But as soon as he passes a still more ditficult and compre- 
hensive examination, he becomes unfit for the appointment! This extraordinary 
piece of ratiocination becomes still more astounding when it is remembered that 
the Honourable Mr. Telang has been pronounced to be successful not only on 
the original but also on the appellate side, where alone a High Court pleader 
can win his laurels. We contend that if the Honourable Mr. Telang is not a 
barrister, he is, at least, a High Court pleader. According to the second section 
of the Civil Procedure Code, a pleader means every person entitled to appear and 
plead for another in court and includes an advocate, a vakil, and an attorney 
of a High Court. Although we admit that the term barrister is rather a techn1- 
cal one, an advocate’s position in no way differs from that of a barrister on the 
original side. He cannot have direct relations with the client, but only through 
a solicitor or pleader, and he stands on equal footing with his brother barrister as 
regards professional remuneration. We had thought that the Secretary of State 
for India would not allow an absurd technical difficulty to stand in the way of 4 
lawyer like Mr. Telang, and it is a pity that this opportunity should not have been 
seized to amend the Act, if his claimsin other respects were considered superior t 
those of other candidates. Already there is hardly any temptation to appear for the 
Advocates’ examination, which has been surrounded with unreasonable difficulties, 
and the decision pronounced in Mr. Telang’s case regarding an advocate’s pos! 
tion is likely to deter an ambitious and talented LL.B. from studying for the 
Advocates’ examination, in which, if successful, he has to face the hardships of 
an immensely overcrowded profession without the prospect of a seat on the 
bench to which even an ordinary barrister is by law entitled. Even those who 
could not pass the simplest University examinations in India have come out % 
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parristers in a very short time and havea legal right to Judgeships, though 
actually their incompetence prevents them from being nominated. An advocate, 
howsoever talented and experienced he may be, has no right under the Act and 
cannot therefore be nominated. So that under the present state of the law even a 
useless barrister is more favourably situated, so far as his constitutional rights are 
concerned, tltan a successful advocate, though practically they both stand on 
an equal footing as regards the prospect of their elevation to the bench. This 
anomalous state of things needs to be at once abolished, and we doubt not that 


the present learned Chief Justice, than whom it is difficult to find a more just 
and large-hearted Judge, will take due steps in that direction. 


5. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 25th August, says :-—The 
Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang is such an able and learned lawyer that if he is 
not raised to the bench of the Bombay High Court, the loss will be felt by the whole 
public. The only difficulty that comes in his way is the technical point of the 
law that he is an advocate of the High Court, and we are really sorry to learn 
that the Home Government cannot at present take steps to amend the Act. [The 
Kuaiser-i-Hind (114) of the same date expresses similar sentiments. | 


6. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 25th August, says :—The 
ee ma . India Office could not, probably, be more humiliated 
Criticism OF te women. in the eyes of Indian opinion than it was by the atti- 
made by Sir John Gorst im : 
Parliament on the subject of tude of the Under Secretary of State for India during 
the indemnity given to Mam-__ the last discussion on the Deccan scandals in the House 
latdérs concerned in the of Commons. He, like his chief, had the fullest 
— materials before him with which to confute and put 
down that spectre of perverted opinion on the subject which party prejudice 
and malice had conjured up against the courageous course followed by the 
Government of Bombay in the matter; yet, contrary to the usual practice 
of upholding subordinates even in indefensible proceedings, he, under one 
excuse or another, fell down before the spectre and attempted to offer a righteous 
Government as a sacrifice. Personally, said Sir J. Gorst, he was quite opposed 
to giving guarantees except in extreme cases, as if the festering Deccan sore of 
the last decade was not one of such cases. But in India, he added, it was 
the practice, as if the English case of the corruption of Lord Macclesfield, with 
the “corrupt? Masters of the Rolls fully maintained in office, did not supply an 
exact parallel. But if the guarantee given to the Mdmlatddr witnesses had 
been, as stated by the Under Secretary of State, in accordance with Indian 
practice, why should the Bombay Government be blamedfor following it ina 
clear case of necessity ? Bad as this argument is, the conclusion it was intended 
to lead to was still worse, that the guarantee was not wholly repudiated, because 
it would have thrown the entire Government of Bombay in confusion. We 
who know the real situation can assert, without any fear of contradiction, that — 
if such a result has not occurred, it is not due to the wisdom or generosity of the 
demigods in London, but to the self-sacrificing courage and patriotism of His 
Excellency Lord Reay who, if he chose to exercise his right and secure personal 
ease or satisfaction, could, by a single intimation, reduce his superior to a far 
worse plight than that they claim credit for averting from him or from the 
Bombay Presidency. As it is, they have lowered the India Office in Indian eyes, 
and given a rude shock to the foundation of British rule in this country, by a 
piece of conduct which may have saved them from some strenuous exertion and 
secured them present ease, but which some future day will give their successors 
in office grave cause for regret, if, as we have observed before, things are not 
yet mended. : 


7. The Jéme Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 30th August, observes that 

) the reply given by Lord Cross to Lord Herschell in 
His Excellency Lord Reay the House of Lords, eulogizing His Excellency Lord 
er ted ne" os te — Reay, is quite appropriate as the Governor of Bombay 
House fuse a oe fully deserves the praise bestowed on him, and that 
it is gratifying that Lord Cross’s arguments about the 
self-incriminating Mémlatdérs are exactly similar to the recommendations made 


by the Jdme on the subject. 
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8. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 26th August, says :—Tt 
seems to be, after all, settled that an Indemnity Bill js 
Remarks in connection to be passed, legalizing the appointments of the M4m- 
cote ty eer latdars which have been obtained by them by imprope 
izing the appointments of : ; : per 
the self-incriminating Mam. Means. If the Bill could obviate the suspensions and 
latd4rs in the Crawford case. transfers of judicial officers which have been forced 
upon the Bombay Government, we should certainly 
welcome the Bill asa convenient way out of the difficulty. A contemporary, 
with its accustomed perverseness, questions the propriety of the Bill on the 
ground that some former Indemnity Acts in India were passed after the occur- 
rence of such grave emergencies as mutinies, and that im the present instance 
there is no such emergency. But our contemporary conveniently forgets the 
precedent of the Indemnity Act which followed Lord Macclesfield’s conviction. 
If the promises of indemnity made by Government cannot be sustained except 
by an Act of the Legislature, we would rather have the Act passed and the pro- 
mises kept, than that the promises should be broken. It is not the interests of 
the individuals that so much concern us, although those interests are not of small 
moment, but the faith of Government is a higher necessity, and we should like 
to see that faith kept inviolate at all hazards. 


9. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :— 
Whilst the question of the indemnity to the Maémlat.. 
Consequences which would dirs is again to the front, it may be useful to examine 
poke ensued if His Excellency the half-suggested query why the Government of 
ord Reay had resigned office . . oe 
sn connection with the Craw- DLOmbay did not resign, rather than waive their right to 
ford case. maintain the indemnity and agreed to carry out the in- 
structions of the Secretary of State for India. We have 
glanced at this question more than once ; but it may be as well, perhaps, to examine 
it with some care on the present occasion. In the first place, then, the Govern- 
ment of Bombay have no right to act against the instructions of their superiors. 
The utmost that the Government can do is to protest against such instructions as 
militate against their own pledge. This the Government have done manfully. 
They have done more ; they have minimized the effects of the partial breach of 
the guarantee as insisted on by the Secretary of State under pressure of un- 
instructed public opinion in England, Could the Government have done this if 
they had resigned? The fact is (1) there was no call for resignation, as we have 
shown above ; and (2) such resignation would have been disastrous to the inter- 
ests of the Native public service in Bombay. Government have always stood up 
for the guarantee, and have offered neither compromise nor surrender. But as the 
Secretary of State is responsible to Parliament, and as Parliament is apt to 
be swayed in such a matter more by public clamour in England than by the 
merits of the case, the result cannot but be that the Government here must leave 
the final decision to the Secretary of State, who is henceforth responsible for the 
action of the Government in India. The temptation to resign, and thereby to save 
their own credit for the moment and to win the applause of the uncritical 
public, might have proved irresistible for a Government less firm and _ less 
righteous than that of Lord Reay. But what would have been the result? A 
new Governor would very likely have come out, with clear instructions to sweep 
away the “ corrupt”’ service; and, naturally enough, he would have carried out 
the instructions with hearty good-will. Would the Honourable Sir Raymond 
West have stayed for a week to see such judicial havoc committed in the 
name of purity of administration? Other true friends of the country, men 
of sympathy and experience, would have left the service in disgust. ‘The 
interests of the Native service would thus have been actually sacrificed, instead of 
being saved. The new administration would have set about undoing much 
that had been done in Bombay during recent years. One has only to think of 
the demoralization that would have followed. The Government of Lord Keay 


and Sir Raymond West, probably, foresaw the result of what honourable men 
could not but think as a betrayal of their charge. Really, a precipitate retreat, 
however grateful to their own feelings, would have been nothing short of 2 
betrayal and a sacrifice of public interests. This seems to us to be the secret 
of the unflinching tenacity with which they have endeavoured to tide over the 
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situation created for them by others. Here they stood, firm and immoveable, 
serving as a buffer between the angry waves of passion and prejudice on one side, 
and of ignorance and selfishness on the other. For, we cannot but characterize 
as ignorant and selfish the cry that is faintly raised now and again, that the 
Government should resign, or threaten to resign, in order to force the hands of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. It would be a fatal blunder. Lord Cross 
could not, even if he wished it, disregard the voice of the British public suffering 
from a morbid dread of ‘corruption.’ What and where is the public opinion 
of India as against this powerful English opinion? The public here has not 
held a single meeting to protest against the misguided action of the authorities 
in England and to strengthen the hands of the Government of Bombay, who 
have all along had to protect their interests and to fight their battles. By 
remaining at their posts the Government may, at least, have the opportunity of 
tempering the injustice of the Secretary of State’s instructions. Even if they 
have to compensate the retiring Mdmlatdars, that itself will be virtually like 
preserving the spirit of the guarantee. Let cavillers rest and be thankful, if 
they cannot yet send forth a public expression of gratitude for valuable services 
rendered them unasked, and, indeed, in some respects, in spite of their own stupi- 
dity. The Parsis will join such a movement heartily; they know how to sink 
personal differences in the presence of large public interests. Is it not melan- 


choly that our public men should have profited so little from the lessons of the 
Ilbert Bill controversy taught to them six years ago ? 


10. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :—Whether 
is Benicar Lard Taos’ the Honourable Mr. P.M. Mehta has lost touch of his 
policy in the Crawford case, Community or not, as is alleged by an English contem- 
and a proposal for holding a porary, we feel constrained to admit that the leading 
public meeting in Bombay to members of the Native community have disregarded 
ae Pee nn Hn a the unanimous voice of the people in favour of con- 
" a hs ape yt feo ~«CVening a public meeting with a view to send a memo- 
rial to Her Imperial Majesty the Queen, asking 
for an extension of His Excellency Lord Reay’s tenure of office. It is 
possible that Her Majesty’s advisers would have found it difficult to grant 
the request. But there was, surely, no reason why the people should not 
have discharged a duty they owed to themselves, and publicly recognized the 
services of a righteous Governor. There has been also a general feeling for 
some time past which has been so well expressed in the columns of the Bombay 
Gazette by “ Pro Bono Publico” in favour of calling a public meeting with a 
view to support Lord Reay’s policy in the Crawford case and thus to help the 
English public to better appreciate the position of the much-maligned Mamlat- 
dirs and to prevent those harmful consequences which are sure to ensue if the 
British Parliament were allowed in its gross ignorance to compel the Bombay 
Government to violate its plighted word. Even those of our Parsi friends who 
feel themselves aggrieved by the rather sweeping attack made by Mr. Ommanney, 
profess to uphold Lord Reay’s policy, and, as far as we can see, there is a general 
tendency even amongst those who once allowed themselves to be misled by the 
general cry against corrupt Mamlatdars to fall in with the view so ably and 
lucidly expounded by Sir Raymond West in his now celebrated minute on the 
Crawford case. Already the Indian public has lost a great deal of its faith in 
the assurances of Government, and if further mischief is to be averted, let 
the whole situation regarding the Mémlatdars’ case be presented to the British 
public in a proper manner by a full and free exposition of the moral and 
political consequences of the fatal step that is being forced upon the Bombay 
Government, in fatuous disregard of all principles of justice and equity, and in 
deference to unscrupulous misrepresentations and dishonest agitation against 
the victims of extortion. We earnestly hope that Messrs. Telang, Mehta and 
Badrudin Tyabji will seize the earliest opportunity to convene a public meeting 
with a view to uphold the action of Lord Reay’s Government in the Crawford 
episode, and thus to mitigate the anxiety of a public too impatient to submit any 
longer to additional misrepresentation or to the bitter attacks that are being 
levelled against the Bombay Government. 
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11. The Gujardt Mitra (80), in supporting the suggestion of a correspon- 

dent of the Bombay Gazette, writing under the 

A public meeting to vote signature of “ Pro Bono Publico,” to convene a, public 

approval of ine action ov. meeting to vote a resolution of confidence in His 
ixcellency Lord Reay in the Excell lord BR ‘n ite 3 f 

Crawford case recommended. RCOMORCY +Ar cay, Says In its issue Of the 25th 

August :—It is good that Mr. Ommanney’s remarks 

on the wl o'e Pdérsi community were made known to the public, and the Parsis 

are welcome to convene a meeting of their own community to vindicate their 

character, but lest their action should be misconstrued by people in England 

it is essential to convene a public meeting in Bombay and other large towns 

to support His Excellency Lord Reay’s policy in the Crawford case. “ Pro 

Bono Publico’s? suggestion isa very timely one, and we hope it will soon be 

taken up. 


12. The Poona Vaibhav (51), in its issue of the 25th August, in denoun- 
cing the attacks made on the moral character of the 

The Crawford case and the Natives by their enemies in connection with the 
wanna Age rn at — Crawford case, describes the enormous power which 
cence, OSS. Mr. Crawford wielded notwithstanding that the Gov- 
ernment and some of their European officers were 

aware of his corrupt dealings, and of the utter helplessness of the Mamlatdars 
who would have had to suffer all sorts of inconveniences if they had not given 
bribes, and says:—Thoughtful men will never think that the Natives have 
lowered their moral character in following a path which, practically speaking, 
they could not avoid. Those who gave bribes to Mr. Crawford are not more 
guilty than those who pay the salt duty, the income-tax, and the heavy stamp- 
duty to Government. It is no doubt fair that the rayats should pay a certain 
portion of their income to Government for defraying the administrative expenses, 
but it is not right on the part of Government to take as much from the rayat 
as they like in various ways. Why should the rayats pay such unjust taxes ? 
To be moral they should cease to have anything to do with salt, abandon all 
monetary claims and face all risks in order to avoid the payment of the court- 
fees and not become a party to these unjust acts. We have, however, never 
seen newspapers calling those who pay such taxes disloyal. or ourselves, we 
do not see any distinction between the two—the Mamlatddrs who paid bribes 
to Mr. Crawford and those who pay Government taxes like those mentioned 
above. Further on the paper says:—It on going to a prison and seeing it 
full of convicts any one were to come to the conclusion that the district was 
inhabited by bad characters, would it not be necessary to hold him by the ear 
and tell him that only those who committed offences were thrown into the 
jail and that there were millions of people outside who had never committed 
any offence against the law? This illustration is best applicable to the present 
ease. It is quite plain that in a province where people could become Rao 
Sahebs'and Réo Bahddurs only by paying bribes, you should see only those who 
have paid them occupying the posts which carry those titles. On the contrary, 
there are hundreds of people who have either been serving on Rs. 25 for a 
long time without any promotion, or who have been suspended or have sent im 
their resignation simply because they did not like to pay bribes. But their 
number is not taken into account. Besides, howsoever guilty the giver of a 
bribe in this present case may be in the sight of the law, the people do not 
consider him more guilty than one who readily gives a robber anything that he 
demands on pain of bodily injury. With regard to the morality of Kuropeans 
the paper observes :—It is necessary to guage the morality of the Commissioners 
who acquitted the principal offender, that took bribes, attempted to run away 
in disguise, told all sorts of lies, proved himself ungrateful to his agent although 
the latter was ready to sacrifice himself for his sake, ruined his creditors, and, 
knowing as he did the truth of the charges against him, most shamelessly asked 
Government to pay him the costs of his defence as soon as he heard of his 
acquittal after a farcical inquiry into his case. The Advocate-General appeared 
to have lost before the Commission the great energy which he showed at the trial 
of Hanmantrdo, and on reading his last speech before the Commission one 1s led 
to think that he forgot that he was counsel for the prosecution. The Secretary of 
State for India upheld the decision of the Commissioners, although from the record 
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he had before him he had formed a different opinion as to the guilt of Mr. 
Crawford. In the Cambay case His Lordship set aside the decision of the Com- 
missioners, while in the Crawford case he has accepted it as the correct one and 
has thereby done the greatest possible injury to the interests of the Natives. Out 
of the 700 members of Parliament not one has come forward to protest against 
the illegal decision of the Secretary of State given against his own conviction. 
In short, there are no grounds in the Crawford case on which to form an opinion 
about the moral character of the Nativesas a community. On the contrary, the 
case exposes the immoral character of Englishmen. 


13. With reference to the public meeting of the Pdrsi community held on 
the 25th August at the Allbless Garden, Bombay, 
The public meeting of the to protest against the allegations made by Mr. Om- 
Pérsi community of Bombay manney in his note in connection with the Crawford 
held to protest against the . See “ey 
imputations made against it Case, against the community, the Bombay Samdchdr 
by Mr. Ommanney in his (92), in its issue of the 27th August, says :—About 
note on the Crawford case. § four thousand members of the Parsi community were 
present at the meeting, which conducted its proceedings 
with great discretion and moderation. Whenever the name of Mr. Ommanney 
was mentioned at the meeting it elicited contempt, while that of the Bombay 
Government was received with great respect and loyal expressions. The Parsi 
community desired justice in the matter of the imputations made against it b 
the Inspector-General of Police, and half of their object was secured by the 
demi-official letter addressed by His Excellency Lord Reay to Sir Dinshah 
Manekji Petit, and the remaining half has been served by the public meeting 
at the Allbless Garden. Had the Bombay Government pronounced the impu- 
tations of Mr. Ommanney to be unfounded and contrary to truth, or had His 
Excellency Lord Reay’s letter to Sir Dinshah Mdnekji Petit contained words 
to that effect, there would have been no need for the public meeting, which 
has rightly requested Government to annex its protest to the records of the 
Crawford Commission and to give it the same publicity as has been given to the 
imputations in Mr. Ommanney’s note. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (88), in its issue 
of the 27th August, expresses sentiments similar to those recorded above by 
the Bombay Samachar of the same date. | 


14. In writing on the same subject, the Jame Jamshed (111), in its issues 
of the 27th and 28th August, says :—At the so-called public meeting of the Parsi 
community, which numbers about 75,000 souls, there were present about two 
thousand persons, three-fourths of whom were mere school-boys and most of the 
remaining one-fourth were mere spectators, who were attracted to the meeting by 
the novelty of the occasion. About a hundred individuals alone seemed to be fired 
with enthusiasm in taking part in the proceedings of the meeting. ‘There were 
very few well-known men among them, whose large number was conspicuous by. 
their absence from the meeting that was convened with great exertions by three 
ordinary persons. ‘The large number of signatures borne on the requisition for 
convening the meeting was collected by these three individuals, by calling upon 
people at their own houses and pressing them hard to sign the document. If 
the so-called public meeting really felt hurt at the imputations made against 
the community by the Inspector-General of Police, why did it not pass a vote of 
censure on the conduct of His Excellency the Governor in Council, the more 
powerful of the opponents, and why did it remain satisfied with taking to task 
the less powerful Mr. Ommanney? ‘The leaders of the meeting did not desire 
to offend His Excellency Lord Reay as they were afraid of losing their position 
at the Government House, and therefore adopted the course of keeping Lis 
Excellency pleased, blinding the audience with the side manceuvre. 


15. The Pratod (54), in its issue of the 26th August, states from hearsay 
| that subordinate revenue officers have received private 
The Indian National Con- Jetters from their official superiors, and village officers 


orn and the alleged issue of have received verbal orders, to the effect that Govern- 
Private instructions to Gov- 


emment, «: | ment servants should not busy themselves with the 
liiisdves atin digas movement of the Indian National Congress, believes 
ment. that these letters and orders must have been issued, if 

sis ~ not under instructions from Government, at least with. 
their connivance, says that it is undesirable that Government should by 
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such private injunctions betray their own weakness and display distrust of 
the National Congress, the meetings of which are held most openly, the members 
of which are educated and loyal Natives, and the representations of which it 
is optional with Government to consider favourably or unfavourably, and requests 
His Excellency Lord Reay to ascertain the truth of the rumour regarding the 
private letters and verbal orders to Government servants and to publish the 
opinion of Government with regard to the Indian National Congress with a 
view to effect a better understanding between the people and Government. 
[Several other papers of the week have written on the subject of the Indian 
National Congress with the object of explaining its constitution and aims to the 
people at large and of inducing them to contribute towards the expenses 
incidental to its meeting in Bombay in December next, but none of them have 
a complaint to make like the one the Pratod makes. | 


16. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 29th August, says :— 


Cuitaliiined at nants During the Viceroyalty of the Marquis of Dufferin, 
incurred by the Government ®*ODS protests were made against the heavy expendi- 
of India on migration to the ture incurred by the Government of India on their 
hills and the proposal to migration to the hills, and it was resolved to cur. 


reduce the allowances of il the expenditure. B h . ; 
Native clerks attached to the tail the e am ut the way In which the 


ha yeaa te te Government are going to effect this curtailment will 

give rise to suspicion about their honesty. It is the 
Natives who always fall victims to the curtailment of expenditure. We learn 
that it is under consideration to retrench the allowances of Native clerks attached 
to the Simla Secretariat, and that the work is being done by a committee 
with Mr. Fanshawe as President. The clerks not only find it uncomfortable to 
leave their homes and to go to such a distant place as Simla, the climate of 
which does not suit them, but find the change very expensive. 


17. The Gujardé Darpan (77), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :— 

Mr. Navroji Wadia’s appointment to the Bombay Legis- 

Remarks on two recent Jative Council is a just recognition of his services in 

nominations to the Bombay 

Legislative Council. connection with the Technical Institute, Bombay. The 

bar, agriculture, and commerce as well as the services 

have already their representatives in the Council and now ourrising industries 

will, we hope, be worthily represented by the Honourable Mr. Wadia. Another 

appointment to the Council is that of Mr. McHinch, Chairman of the Kardchi 

Chamber of Commerce. Sind has had no member in the Council since the sad 

death of the Honourable Mr. Daydram Jethmal. [The Kdthidwdr Times (83), 

in its issue of the 28th August, expresses similar sentiments about Mr. Navroji 

Nasarwanji Wadia’s appointment, and adds that Mr. Waddia’s services are likely 
to prove very useful when factory legislation is taken in hand. | 


18. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 26th August, says :—We 
are glad to welcome the nomination of Mr. McHinch and of Mr. Navroji 
Nasarwinji Wadia, C.I.E., to the Bombay Legislative Council. Nearly all 
of His Excellency Lord Reay’s nominations to the Council have been peculiarly 
happy, giving nearly as good a representation as could be got under a system of 
election. Mr. McHinch is Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce at Karachi, 
and a most energetic and public-spirited citizen. He is as good a representative 
of public opinion in Sind, especially of the European mercantile community of that 
province, as the Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, who is always 
a member of the Council, is of Bombay. Sind had no representative since the 
Honourable Mr. Daydrim’s death, and Mr. McHinch will fitly supply the place. 
Mr. Wadia is a representative of the Bombay mill industry. He isa successtul 
manager of several mills, and an engineer of high standing. His services in con- 
nection with the Victoria Technical Institute brought him into especial proml- 
nence, and his nomination is an apt recognition of merit and public service. 


19. The Rdst Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 25th August, writes -—Mr. 
Navroji Nasarwanji Wadia, who was lately made a C.I.E., has received another 
mark of favour from the Government of His Excellency Lord Reay which 
he fully deserves. He is an eminent engineer and a man of cultivated 
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tastes. His technical and scientific knowledge has made him an excellent 
Secretary of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, which, with 
men like Mr. Forbes Adam and Mr. Wadia atits head, is in the best 
ossible hands. We regard Mr. Wadia’s elevation as marking an epoch 
in the educational history of the province. So long as the education of 
Natives was of a purely literary character, the Government had admitted 
to the Council men like Mr. Dédabhai Navroji and Mr. Pherozshah M. 
Mehta, who have made for themselves a name on account of _ their 
literary accomplishments. Literature is now associated with science and 
art, and those who will gain distinction in the latter departments of knowledge 
will now be able to share with the others in the rewards of merit. It is not 
enthusiasts alone who look upon schools for technical instruction as the germ of 
the material prosperity of India in the future, when its inhabitants will be able 
to turn its boundless resources to the best account possible. Therefore it is not 
for every Parsi alone, but for every Native also, to be gratified with the wise 
selection made by His Excellency Lord Reay. 


20. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 25th August, says :—If His 
Excellency Lord Reay has ever made an appointment 
Appointment of Mr. Nav- to the local Legislative Council that is disliked by the 
roji Nasarwanji Wadia, C.I.E., yublic it is that of Mr. Navroji Nasarwinji Wadia, 
asa member of the local ; : 
Legislative Council disap- ©-1.E. People know nothing of his fitness for a seat 
proved. to the Legislative Council. He was unknown to all 
till he became Secretary to the Victoria Technical 
Institute, and even in that capacity he has hardly performed his work in such an 
excellent manner as to give satisfaction to the people. If he hasany experience, 
it is of the engineering branch. He has never made a public speech, and if he 
is given a seat in the Legislative Council simply on account of his experience in 
mill management, Messrs. Jamsedji Nasarwdnji Tata and Dinshah Vachcha are 
better experienced Parsis, and their appointment would have surely been ap- 
proved of. 


21. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 29th August, says that 

: in the interests of Mr. Ommanney it is not desirable 

The ramoured appointment to appoint him as Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, 
cipal Comninny Bomba, Which is the chief centre of the Parsis, at a time 
and yemarke in connectin, When the minds of the latter are prejudiced against 
therewith. him, and requests Government not to appoint him 


there for a few days more. 


22. <A correspondent, writing to the Sudharak (20) in its issue of the 26th 
August, says:—One Ganpat Kalappa Shirally, a 

Alleged illegal detention in native of North Kanara, who was formerly employed on 
“tag Tad oe — - % the staff of the West India Portuguese Railway in Goa, 
the apathy of the British Gov- Was charged with theft by his employersin April 1887, 
ernment in the matter. in consequence of which he was imprisoned by the 
Portuguese authorities and remanded to jail, pending 

trial. Ganpat has been awaiting his trial since 6th April 1887, but the trial 
has not yet commenced, and he does not know when it will begin. Failing 
to obtain speedy justice at the hands of competent Portuguese judicial 
Officers, the father of this unfortunate prisoner represented his son’s case to the 
Government of Bombay in November last, with a view to see the trial cx- 
pedited through British interference, and though nearly eight months have 
passed since the applicant was first informed, under Political Department 
memorandum No. 541 of 1889, and, inreply to his second petition tothe Government 
of Bombay, dated 80th December 1888, that the matter was under inquiry, Ganpat’s 
case has not yet been tried. Ganpat himself has also addressed (4th December 
1888) a petition to the Government of Lord Reay, praying for the benign inter- 
ference of his Government with the Government of Portuguese India, in order 
to see his case tried on its merits at an early date. Thus, though the Government 
of Bombay had its attention drawn to this case as far back as November 
last, it is much to be regretted that its action to procure justice to Ganpat from 
the proper quarter should not have been sufficiently energetic, as will be seen from 


he fact that, up to date, nothing has been done to assure Ganpat that he will 
CON 637—4 | 
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soon have an opportunity given him to establish his innocence. In fact, 
after an incarceration of thirty-two months as an under-trial prisoner, the 
chances of trial of the case of this unhappy Native British subject are at the 
present moment as remote asever. Surely, it is extremely hard to keep an 
individual in jail awaiting trial on a serious criminal charge for such a long time. 
The ratification of the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1878 has caused a large 
amount of British capital to be expended in Goa on the construction of the 
West India Portuguese Railway, and now that the line is open for traffic, British 
subjects will pour into Goa in large numbers for mercantile purposes, and the 
realization of the intentions of the treaty makes it extremely desirable that 
they should have justice guaranteed to them by the Indian Government of Her 
Imperial Britannic Majesty, by taking due notice of such isolated cases of gross 
injustice as are brought to the notice of the Native press. 


23. The Jdme Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 26th August, says :—A 
company of the Bombay Marine Battalion is stationed 
he heee ieee “at ot Bagdad and is paid in rupees. By order of the 
Bagdad ought to get some Turkish Government a rupee fetches in the Bagdad 
compensation for the pecu- market the equivalent of ten annas On account of the 
niary loss a a by ye fall in exchange, and the sepoys suffer a heavy 
ad of the fall im pecuniary loss. This state of things, accompanied by 
a prayer to pay some compensation to the sepoys, was 
represented to the Supreme Government, which has, however, refused to comply 
with the prayer. The principle adopted by Government that it cannot com- 
pensate for losses incurred on account of the fall in exchange is quite sound, but 
it ought not to be applied to the case of the company of the Marine Battalion at 
Bagdad. ‘The European soldiers serving in India, being entitled to receive their 
pay in English coin, get 11 to 114 annas per shilling ; the Indian soldiers when 
serving out of India are paid in rupees, and it 1s the duty of Government to see 
that they get a proper equivalent of the sixteen annas of a rupee. The Indian 
soldier gets about 10 rupees a month and can hardly maintain himself and his 
family on this small pay; but when he gets while out of India the value of 
Rs. 6} for his pay of Rs. 10, his condition becomes most wretched as he has to 
feed himself and maintain his family in India. A company of the Marine 
Battalion is always stationed at Bagdad or in the Persian Gulf, and if the men 
were subjected to wretched life, it would be difficult to get able-bodied recruits 
for the regiment. It is to be hoped that the bad condition of these soldiers — 
will be pitied by Government, and that they will be allowed some compensation 
to make up the pecuniary loss suffered by them. 


24. The Suryd Prakdsh (86), in its issue of the 24th August, writes :— 
It is said that there are some 19 breweries in India, 
A complaint that while established and conducted by European enterprise. 
— : My oo » = * The aggregate quantity of beer manufactured at 
Fi mS \ ndia. these breweries is said to be 4,860,282 gallons per 
annum, which is wholly consumed in India, quite un- 
taxed and free from restrictions laid down in the A’bkari Act as regards spiri- 
tuous drink. It is to be regretted that a less spirituous drink, viz., toddy, a drink 
largely consumed by the poor labouring class, is heavily taxed, whereas a more 
spirituous beverage, viz., beer, consumed by the well-to-do Europeans in India, 
has not been at all taxed. Taking into consideration the amount of alcoholic 
strength which beer contains Government should tax this drink at double the 
rate at which toddy is taxed. Unless this is done, the A’bkari Act will not be 
looked upon as a judicious law giving equal justice to both the Natives and 
the Europeans. 


25. The Rdst Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :—Sun- 
ae ee IE day isa sacred day of the Christians, and, consequently, 
of English mails =| Bombay se Lord Bishop of Bombay and his religious eee 
disapproved. ave protested against the proposed Sunday closing © 
: the overland mails at Bombay. But thisis not 4 
protest only from the Christians, but from all castes and creeds, as the question 
affects the comfort and convenience of all the inhabitants. All people observe 
Sunday as a holiday, and of all days of the week the “ mail-day ” is the most 1m- 
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portant, particularly to merchants, and if the proposed change is carried out the 
day of rest will be changed into the day of greatest work. Not only all the 
offices and shops, but also the banks will have to be kept open on that day. 
This change ought not to take place to suit the convenience of Australia. [The 
Gujardt Gazctte (78) of the 29th August expresses similar sentiments. } 


26. The Kastser-1-Hind (114), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :—It 
is good that heads of the Ecclesiastical Department have come forward and strongly 
protested against the proposed alteration of the mail day to Sunday. The 
merchants have already represented their grievances, and we are glad that a 
public meeting is shortly to be convened to protest against the change, in addition 
to the memorial prepared by the Bishop of Bombay. The idea to convene a 

ublic meeting is really praiseworthy, and there is no doubt that every citizen 
of Bombay will be glad to attend it. Both the Protestant Bishop and the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop have shown their willingness to be present at the meeting. 


27. The Gujarat Mitra (80), in its issue of the 25th August, concurs with 

Good t atment of prisoners the Drath ee in thinking that prisoners in 
Sh ogy ee org police custody should be well treated and should be 
| provided with seats during trial, as the presumption of 

the law is that all men are innocent until they are convicted. [The Hitechchhu 


(81) and the Deshi Mitra (99), both of the 29th August, express similar senti- 
ments. | 


28. The Sudhakar (64) of Pen in the Koldba District, in its issue of 


: s laa elie the 24th August, says in its local columns that the 
1 Pon ty the Kolaba District, PC0Ple there have been suffering much annoyance 
from gamblers, who are to be seen openly playing in 
the town and the surrounding plains on account of the Gambling Act not having 
been extended to that city, and that highway robberies and thefts are frequently 
committed in the town by the gamblers, and requests the police and the District 
Magistrate to bring the matter to the notice of Government with a view to put 
down the nefarious practices of these men. 


Part II.—Legislation. 


29. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 30th August, says :— 

3 ~The Bill to amend the Merchandise Marks Act is in- 

— = a pa tended to give the merchants who, either through care- 
tears gala lessness or negligence, omitted to abide by the provi- 
sions of the Act, an advantage over those who honestly 

took the trouble to comply with those provisions, and is likely to make people 
less scrupulous in observing new laws, under the belief that Government may 
condone their offence. It would not be right to confiscate the goods of the 
defaulters, but they should be visited with some punishment, in order to make 
the mercantile public more careful in observing the law. 


Part [I].—Hducation. 


30. With reference to the address delivered by the Honourable Mr. Justice 

| Scott to the students of the Shivaji High School, Bom- 
ant Bhs aoe _ bay, the Gujardts (79), initsissue of the 25th August, 
aoe “Writes :—One cannot expect the benefits of education 


so long as he is not taught his duties as a citizen in 

general and those towards his own country, and the Honourable Mr. Justice Scott 
has well found out this defect in our present educational system. When in 
other civilised countries a majority of young men are endowed with patriotic 
spirit on account of the excellent education imparted to them from their child- 
hood, very few of our young men, even with the highest University honours, 
seem to possess any patriotic spirit, and this is due to the defective system of 
our education. Mr. Justice Scott’s suggestion to provide a gymnasium in every 
school is very laudable. Itisalso necessary to take up his suggestion to create a 
eeling of patriotism in the minds of children and young men. But some of the 
Officers of Government are so timid and selfish that they will never approve of 
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this change in Government schools.. [The Sury& Prakash (86), in its issue of 
the 24th August, says:—lIt is much to be regretted that the suggestions of the 
Educational Commission regarding moral training in our schools have not 
yet come into force. Mr. Justice Scott’s suggestion on the subject in his presi- 
dential address to the students of the Shivaji High School is very laudable, and 


should be adopted not only in all private and Government schools but even in 
colleges. | 


Part IV.— Municipalities. 


31. The Karndtak Patra (147), in its issue of the 26th August, complains 
that the grain-dealers of Dhirwar have closed their 

The octroi duty imposed shops for the last weekin consequenceof the local muni- 
Monicinals by the Dharwér Ginality increasing the octrai duty on corn, thereb 
unicipality and the conse- hj : y 
quent strike of grain-dealers C@USIng much inconvenience to poor people, and re- 
in that town. quests the District Collector to pay attention to this 


matter and to reduce the increased duty. 


Part V.—Native States. 


32. In noticing the telegram giving Lord Cross’s statement in the House 
Intentions of Government of er tne Go Hp meg yt : ne roe wd recor po 
ing Kashmere an e would be restored to 
arcs ontadii the Maharaja after the situation in that quarter had 
been remedied, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 30th August, 
says :—Lord Cross’s words support the reply given by the Viceroy to the Mahé- 
raja, and there can be no question any longer about the intentions of Gov- 
‘ernment in regard to this frontier State. The public are glad to hear this piece 
of news, and it is to be hoped that the Mahardja will forget the severities prac- 
tised towards him by Colonel Nisbet and his partizans. Had the vernacular 
press not taken up and exposed the injustice done to the Maharaja, the authori- 
ties of the Foreign Office would not have very probably allowed to reach the 
Viceroy the letters addressed to him by the Mahdraja, the Viceroy remaining 
ignorant of the real state of affairs in Kashmere and the Mahdrdaja not getting 
justice so early. The officials of the Foreign Office are in the habit of not allow- 
ing petitions which would inconvenience them or their friends to reach His 
Excellency the Viceroy, as was found out in the recent instances of Her Highness 
the Begam of Bhopal and the Maharani of Rewa, both of whom have obtained 
redress by representing their grievances through the vernacular press. [The Jame 
Jamshed (111), in its issue of the same date, expresses satisfaction with Lord 
Cross’s statement, observing that it would have been better had the Secretary of 
State for India ordered the removal of Colonel Nisbet from Kashmere, supplying 
his place with a more experienced and cool-headed political officer, since this 
arrangement would have hastened the restoration of the State to the Mahiraja. | 


33. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :—In the 
Viceroy’s letter to the Maharaja of Kashmere there are, 
Pag pa ae stvalieney no doubt, some sweet words at the end. But they are 
Mahérdja pf Pa the sugar to sweeten the bitter pill. We are not dis- 
posed to attach much importance to them. The 
Government of India have finally decided that Pertaib Sing shall not rule over 
his State, for they are now wiser than they were in the days of Dalhousie. 
They have invented the Regency Council to save appearances. In all 
important matters the Resident is to be consulted. That means it is virtu- 
ally an annexation under another garb. Looking upon it as such, we ca2- 
not help expressing our strongest disapproval of the step, especially as the 
Mahdrdja has been condemned unheard. He should have been tried by 8 
council of his peers. Forty years ago independence was guaranteed to Golab 
Sing, and that too in consideration of his loyal services and the seventy-five 
_ badkhs of rupees he had paid. Has that guarantee heen honestly observed ? We 
do not think that it has been. There may be good reasons for deposing Pertab 
Sing, but they are, certainly, not before the public. What has been put forward 
is a mere assertion which is met by the Maharaja with a counter-assertion. No 
proofs have been adduced and the insinuations made are unworthy of a righteous 
and just Government. | 
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34. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 24th August, writes :—In our last 
sssue we published the Viceroy’s despatch on the Kashmere affair to the Secretary 
of State and briefly observed that the contents of His Excellency’s letter to 
the Mahdrdja were entirely at variance with those of his despatch. Toour mind, 
the only important part of the despatch isin this intimation of the Viceroy : “ We 
have, therefore, determined that the Mahérdja’s resignation should be accepted, 
and that we should avail ourselves of the opportunity in order to effect a thorough 
re-organization of the Kashmere Government.” Contrasted with this “ determi- 
nation ” arrived at on the 3rd of April 1889, the Viceroy’s hopeslof reinstating the 
Mahdrdja,—hopes which our readers now know he held out in his letter of May 
last to the Mahardja—appear to us to be a subterfuge, and a prevarication in- 
tended to allay the fears of the public and the Princes of India. No right-minded 
Englishman can now say that the promises in the letter to the Maharaja were 
intended for fulfilment. The predetermination of the 8rd of April, as now 
placed before the public, completely falsifies the hopes that the Mahdrdja would 
be treated in the most honourable manner. The publication of the despatch is 
sure to send a thrill through the length and breadth of India, the consequences of 
which cannot be gauged by mortals like us. 


85. The Havyak Subodh (146), in its issue of the 27th August, says :— 
In taking into their own hands the administration of 
Disapproval of the policy Kashmere for a term of five years, Government have 
dle ge agg = aga followed the same policy which ended in the annexa- 
ate Sees“ tion of Tanjore, Coorg, Nagpur, Oudh and other 
Native States. The administration of the present 
Governor-General will come to an end before this term expires, and his suc- 
cessor will either extend the term on the ground that the Maharaja is still unfit 
to govern his State, or will dethrone him on the strength of the present corres- 
pondence about the unfitness of the Mahdrdja and annex the State to British 
territories. No one believes the charge brought against the Maharaja, and it is 
improper that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne should not have paid due atten- 
tion to the Kashmere affair. From the despatch forwarded by the Governor- 
General to the Secretary of State for India, it seems that Lord Lansdowne did 
not doubt the genuineness of the letters forwarded by Colonel Nisbet and of the 
resignation of the Maharaja. Although the Viceroy is now aware ofall the facts 
concerning the State, he does not comply with the request of the Mahirija, and 
this leads us to believe that there is some hidden motive in the action taken by 
Government. 


36. The Gujarati (79), in its issue of the 25th August, writes :—There is 
creat mismanagement at Bhivnagar and the inhabi- 
His Highness the Thékor tants thereof are very unhappy ; but the Thikor Siheb 
of Bhavnagar and his dona- has g nice tact of cheating the outside world as regards 
tion of one lakh ox rupees tO the real state of his administration. Bhavnagar i 
Lady Reay’s Fund. . agar is 
represented to be a model Native State, but those who 
are acquainted with its ins and outs are hardly deceived. Some English and 
vernacular newspapers are bribed one way or another and the real condition of the 
people is concealed. Many wants of the people of Bhivnagar are yet to be 
supplied, and notwithstanding that His Highness the Thikor S:heb has thought 
fit to extend his liberality to Bombay. Perhaps, his motive in this is to increase 
his influence and not really charitable. We are very sorry that the British 
Government should encourage and praise such liberality. We must emphati- 
cally say that the donation of one hundred thousand rupees to Lady Reay’s Fund 
by the Thakor is intended merely to please His Excellency Lord Reay, and the 
public does not approve of it. In a contributed article in the same paper, a 
native of Bhivnagar writes:—The Thikor Siheb has to do numerous things 
for his own subjects. Owing to financial difficulties a temple and an hospital 
commenced twelve years ago have yet remained uncompleted. There are bitter 
complaints about the want of a sufficient number of schools and about increased 
fee in the existin g institutions. The agricultural prospects are not good and the 
condition of cultivators is really miserable. [In a contributed article, the Hitech- 
Con 537—6 | 
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chhu (86), in its issue of the 29th August, writes :—There are so many wants of 
the people of Bhavnagar that have remained unattended to that even 50 /dkhs 
of rupees will not be sufficient to meet them. There seems to be some special 
object in extending charity abroad when people at home are unhappy. The 
State suffers a great deal from the tyranny of the officers and the different 
parties of the Nagars and the Parsis. The Mahdrdja takes very little interest 
in the welfare of his subjects. The Kdthidwadi (82) and the Gujardt Gazette 


(78), in their respective issues of the 27th and the 29th August, express similar 
sentiments. | 


G. M. SATHE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
5th September 1889. 
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BOMBAY : : PRINTED at THB QU VERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS, 


(CONFIDENTIAL.) 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 31st AUGUST 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers published m Berar. 


: Number 

No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. ; Edition. of copies 
issued. 

Anoto-Mara’tHl. 

1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... on ...| Umrawati (Amréoti)..| Weekly _... 200 . 
9 », Vaidarbh ... ee eee ..| Akola... of DO, wt ave 
3 », Varhad (Berar) Samachar al a i vil BO uw 

Mara THI, | 

4 | The Shetakari ... eee cee -e-| Omrawati (Amrdoti).. Monthly vos 400 
5 », Shuddha Varhadi... vei | BEOM 4. -- Weekly ...| 250 
6 | , Suryakant et as " Ellichpur oe “sf 


1. The Pramod Sidhu (1), in its issue of the 23rd August, writes :—No 
fewer than four Courts have been closed for business for 
Inconvenience caused by paucity of officers. Mr. Bapat, Extra Assistant Com- 
2 “arog * of “— a missioner at Malképur, is allowed to go on leave and the 
clin ck a eo 7 business is transferred to Buldana to the greatest in- 
connection therewith. convenience of the people Mr. Khaparde’s resignation 
is accepted and he is told to walk off, closing the 
Budnera Court altogether. Two Courts have been newly established, one at 
Kelapur and another at Pusad, but they have not come into existence as yet. 
The transfer of Mr: Shrikrishna Narhar was published long ago, but still he is 
where he: was, nobody having been found to relieve him. This state of things 
does not in any way affect the Government, but causes great inconvenience 
and trouble to the people. They pay liberally towards the cost of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the shape of court and process fees, and still they are 
obliged to put up with all this bother for no fault of theirs. We have often sug- 
gested, but to no purpose, that whenever proposals are submitted for transfers or 
leave of absence, the successors of outgoing officers should be named along with 
those proposals. Similarly it is frequently observed that men who are appointed 
to officiate as Tahsilddrs get their criminal powers after the period of their 
officiation is over. This is very irregular. The officiating man may feel himself 
at ease, having less work to do, but as regards the tdluka, it is bereaved of its 
agistrate and in time of emergency resort is to be had to higher magistracy. 
The Tahsilddr, the executive head of the taluka, sees that an offence is being 
committed, but he is required to turn his face and walk off, having no magis- 
terial powers. We, therefore, suggest that appointment and investment with 
criminal powers should go handin hand. We hope the authorities will take 
our suggestions into consideration and adopt them. 


2. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 24th August, says that persons 
a ; _ fit to discharge the duties of a Special Magistrate are 
a So agistrates > not at present to be found in Berar and that the Judi- 
charge their pal areas oe cial Commissioner has expressed the same opinion in 
his report on criminal justice in Berar for 1888, and 

requests the Local Government to abolish the Courts presided over by Special 
agistrates singly and to create benches of two to five Special Magistrates. 
he Vaidarbh adds that if Government are not inclined to do this, they should 


at least dismiss from the service at once those Special Magistrates who may be 
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found to be steeped in debt, after making enquiry into the matter ; for, it is not 
safe in the interests of justice to entrust indebted persons with magisterig} 
powers. 


3. The Pramod Sindhu (1), im its issue of the 23rd August, writes :—T[o 
meet the paucity of judicial officers in Berdr the loca) 
Suggestions in connection authorities, we hear, have recommended some Clerks 
with the filling of vacancies of Courts and Tahsildérs to be promoted to Extr 
of Tahsildérs and clerks to Aw Ga : a 
the Commission and Judicial sSSistant Commissionerships. Among these are the 
Commissioner in Berar. clerks of the Commissioner’s Court and some senior 
Tahsildérs. Supposing that the recommendations wil] 
be finally sanctioned by the Foreign Office at Calcutta, we here propose to 
put forth our views on the subject of the filling up of vacancies that will be 
caused. As regards Tahsilddrs, it will unquestionably be admitted that a good 
knowledge of English has become, and will hereafter be still more so, an indis- 
pensable qualification in a candidate. It often happens that matters of im- 
portance are referred to Tahsildérs either for report or information. The original 
correspondence or the references being in English, the purely Mardthi-knowing 
Tahsildér cannot but depend upon his kdrkun or a hanger-on. ‘There are many 
men among the Clerks of Courts and Ndib-Tahsildirs who have passed the Higher 
Standard Examination and possess a good knowledge of English. It would not be 
an unjust act to make selections from among these men for Tahsildarships. The 
posts of clerks to the Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner are very 
important ones. They are entirely in the gift of the above two provincial heads, 
and we are sure that in cases of vacancies occurring, they will exercise their best 
discretion in selecting their Shirastedars. It is one of the many gossips current that 
outsiders are to be imported to the two posts. We give the least credit to this, but 
not without fears, since men to fill up even chief constableships have been brought 
from outside. Ifthe rumour turns out to be a reality, there will be no greater 
hardship than would be inflicted on those in service in the province who are 
eligible for the appointments. The staff of Clerks of Courts in the province is a 
happy mixture of officials. Their salaries range from Rs. 150 to Rs. 100 a 
month; their services vary from 18 or 20 years’ to 7 or 8 years’ standing; 
they belong to different castes and creeds; there are men among them from 
graduates down to fairly educated men. Some of the graduates may have 
also read law in the Government Law Schools. In short, we mean to say there 
are three standards for selection: (1) Seniority of service or pay, (2) caste, (8) 
education. It is not our business, nor do we intend, to ask the authorities 
concerned to restrict themselves to any particular standard of the three, or 
to fix their choice on any particular individual, though we on our own part 
would give preference to an educational standard. It is enough to observe 
‘that there is no necessity for bringing in strangers on any account. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
5th September 1889. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. Pg a 
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ENGLISH. 


The Bombay East Indian ,.. os ..»| Bombay 
Indian - (aaa re ee a 
Mahratta .. ~ ose eas sve} ROODA 40 a me 
Phoenix ... -| Karachi es ..| Bi- -weekly 
Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 

janik Sabha ... ves ee ...| Poona... ove ...| Quarterly 
Sind Times - ~ ...| Karachi .| Bi-weekly 
Spy of the Day ... se vs ...| Bombay ea 


“IQ Oth Odds 


ANGLO-MARATHI. 


The Amba Lahari _... 
Bodh Sudhakar ... 
Din Bandhn i 
Din Mitra les 
Dny4n Chakshy .. 
Dnydnoday4 _... 
Dnyan Prakash . 
Indu Prakash _.., 
Jagad-hitechchhu — ae - es me 
Native Opinion ... —-» aN i _ se Bi-Weekly 
Prabhakar nae saa ‘ a ae ae ee 
Subodh Patrika ... ve vas Pre 5 ; ..| Weekly ... 
Sudharak ee es si os oer is — ae 
Telagu Mitré os én ‘is oa 
Vartahar ... 1 


MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya soe vel re 
, A’ryAvart =~ ae ---| Dhulia... 
a ee Ae ae ...| Ratnagiri 
» Belgaum Saméchér ww ...| Belgaum 
» Chandaénshu ... ve se ...| Tasgaon 
» Chikitsak 2s ve + ...| Belgaum 


» Chitragupta _.... ‘i is ...| Karad ... 
» Dharwar Vritt ... i es e+} Dharwar 


» Dnydn Sagar... i ee ..| Kolhapur 

,» Ganga Lahari ... eos ...| Nasik ,.. 

» Hindu Punch ... i es ...| Thana... 

», Hitechchhu i i ...| Bijapur 

,, Holkar Sarkar Gazette ... ‘o ..| Indore... ss 
,» Jagadadarsh  «» rr oes —_ Ahmednagar .. 

» vagan Mitra so oo ve ..| Ratnagiri 


» Kalpataru... oe ose os ...| Sholapur 
» Kannada Punch... , ...| Bagalkot 


» Karwar Samachar ’ ..| Karwar 
5» Kesarl ... ..| Poona .,., 
», Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .. ios ..| Dhulia 
»» Ahdndesh Vaibhav : ie: ao 

» Mahérdshtra Kokil Ks ..| Satara... can | M onthly .. 
» Mahb4réshtra Mitra .. ‘a A ee ace kes ..| Weekly .. 
», Maharashtra Vritt Pe 4 eee} Do, v0 ste S De 


, Nagar Saméchér... si ..| Ahmednagar ,,. i 
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Names 0 Newspape 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


el 


Number of 
Copies issued 


MARA’ THI—continued. 


The N4sik Vritt eee 

» Nydya4 Sindhu ... 

», Fandhari Mitra . 

55 Poona Vaibhav ... 

5, Prabodh Chandrika ° 
», Prabodh Ratn& ... eee 
99 STAUON.  ee 


Pustak vee 
5» Raghava Bhushana ies 
a: aa oe sex 
»5 Sachchidénand ... eee 
» satya’ Shodhak ... ave 
» Satys Sudha... bis 
»5 Shol4pur Samachar 
» Shri Shivaji see 
»» Shubh Suchak 
5» sudhakar 
»» sSuryodaya... 
9, Vengurla Vritt 
»» Vidushak .. 
55 Vidya Vilds 
™ Vividh Dnyén Vistér 
»» Vrittadhara oe 
»  Vrittamdla 
» Vrittasar ... ies 
»  Vritt Sudha _... 
»  Vyaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, 


Din Mani .., 
Dny4n Sudha _ 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathi4wadi oe 
K4thid4war Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhb4r 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARATI. 


The Ahmedabad Times 
5 Akhb4re Sodagar 

Anonymous 
A'ry& Dharm PrakSsh ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 
Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitra’... 
Broach Sam4Ach4r 
Buddhi Prak4sh ... 
Chakravak 
Chanak ce. 
Chandraprakdsh .. 

Deshi Mitra 

Dnyaénoday& sa 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Duniyddid_ 

Fursad .. ate “a 
Gap Sap ... se sisi 
hirekek eH 
Gujarat Monthly Journal 
Gul Afshan aes ss 
Gurjar Vijay —s ... 

Hindi Punch _,,,, 

- Hindusthén me 
JAme Jamshed .., 
Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind ,.. 
K4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... es 
Kohinur ... saa 
Madhamékh ie 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nityanand oe 
Nure Elam nee 


»» Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Mésik 


..| Nasik ... oe 
.| Ahmednagar ... 
‘ oT ove 

...| Poona .. 

..| J algaon 


Barvl ... 
Islampur 


Poona ... 


ase] KCOID ose 
...| Bijapur 
.| Bombay 


"| Ratndgiri 


...| Karwar 
..| Shol4pur 
...| Poona ... 
..| oatara ... 
oe. free 
.| Thana... 


.| Vengurla 


"| Karéd ... 
.| Kolhapur — 


... Ahmedabad ... 
oof BUFAL vac oo 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
...| Bombay 

| Surat 

ou Ahmedabad . 

..| Wadhwan 


..| Rajkot 
.| Bombay 


.| Surat 


Do. 


.| Ahmedabad ... 


| ciel... 


. .| Dohad .. 


> Surat ... 


,.| Bombay vi 
..| Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay iat 
..| Ahmedabad ... 


.| Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


...| Monthly ... 
.| Weekly ... 
a ee eee 
..| Monthly ... 
woo] Weekly 


ie Fortnightly 


...| Weekly .., 
..| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 

.| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ie caonty 


: Fortnightly 


Weekly .. 


y= 


Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. Ps va 
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GusARA'TI—continued. 


123 |The Nydyadarshak ... Ahmedabad Weekly ... 
124 » Parsi Tikékdér ... : .| Bombay , .| Fortnightly 
125 » Praja Mata ine .| Ahmedabad | Weekly ... 
126 » Praja Mitra ses : 

127 » Rajyabhakta — ... 
128 », samsher B4hadur 
129 55 saty&’ Mitra eee 
» satyavakta 00 ; ° 
» satyodaya one one es Do. 
», saurdshtr’ Darpan,... - Ad “ Monthly 
», Shriméli Shubhechchhak ms (és 
5, sneha Sindhu... ee ° Weekly ... 
5, tri Bodh... ove sve ° | Monthly ... 
» tri Mitra ‘ie sa “ ‘ as Do. wee 
5» tri Sadbodh Ratn& o ea 

5, subodh Prakash ... ess 
», svadesh Bandhu ... eee ese 
5, svadesh Vatsal ... eve ° i y si ..| Monthly ... 
» Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ‘ ..| Ahmedabad .. a ae 

, Vidnydn Vildés_... ase iss ..| RAjkot 
5 Vidya Mitrd “a ae ...| Bombay 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 


The Kannada Suvarte... —... i ..| Bombay 
Ka'NARESE. 


The Chandroday& wi os .| Dhérw4r 
», Havyak Subodh ,., . “ ..| Bombay 
,, Karndtak Patra ... ‘ : ..| Dharwar 
» Nasik Ranjini ss... ove ...| Gadag 
» watys Vritt a saa ae a ee 


Ka’/NARESE AND SANSERIT. 
The Vaidik Darpan ... “és ..| Hombal 


ANGLO-SANSERIT. 
The Girvan’ Tarangini ae ...| Dharwar - es! Fortnightly 


HINDI. 

The Bharata Bhrata ... ..{ Rewah.,., i ..| Fortnightly 
» Brahma Patrika ... oe . .| Poona ..- -| Monthly ... 
»» Ratnaprakash Ratldm ... es ..| Ratlam kei ...| Weekly ... 
5 sugrihini... cee ; ..| Do. re ---| Monthly ... 


Urpo. 

The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlim a ..| Weekly s+ 

Charkhari Akhbar i ame ..| Rew4h... ye ...| Fortnightly 

Dhar State Gazette wi we ...( Dhar ... 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ..| Jhowra 
Gwalior Gazette ... SF ne ...| Gwalior 
Kushful Akhbar... aw ‘ ..| Bombay 


PERSIAN. 
The Iklil ... aa aa jie ..| Karachi 


- EnewisH, Mara’tui anp HInpt. 
The Peng ss use a: “a ee .| Weekly ... 


MARA’'THI AND GUJARA’TI. 
164 j; The Baroda Vatsal ... ... cs .| Baroda ..| Weekly .., 


Urpo AnD PERSIAN. 
165 | The Khayir Khahe Islam _... ..| Bombay Monthly .., 


SINDI. 
166 | The Méawin-i+Majma-i-Mahammadi ..| Karachi | Weekly ... 
167 99 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee eee eee ® » . eee Do, 
168 » sind Sudhar hae as e ‘a aa | Do. 


wes | 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. © : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{f 
or @) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3] =u in gun) 18, to prevent confusion, 
oe placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
*dsolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, agin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
With a mark ever it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 1st September, writes :—What 
is the good of the farce annually enacted at the 
Indian Budget in Parlia- fag end of a session of Parliament in connection 
ment and the alleged indiffer- with the passing of the Indian Budget? After it 
ence of Members of Parlia- h . RON: 
ment to it. as been carried through the Viceroy’s Council, and 
passed finally for all practical purposes, its discussion. 
in the House of Commons can have little more than an academic interest, 
and that interest cannot be very great, so long as the majority of the 
Members of Parliament are supremely indifferent to the affairs of a continent 
which is justly styled “ the brightest jewel in the British Crown.”’ ‘There is one 
way to awaken their interest, and that is by touching the pocket of the British 
tax-payer. As we have lately pointed out, there are many things affecting the 
interests of both England and India, in regard to which the expenses should be 
shared by both countries alike. But the stronger party, which is in a position to 
dictate its own terms, rules that the whole burden shall fall upon India. Let 
us hope that an equitable distribution will be made of all expenditure incurred 
on objects of Imperial concern, and that the British tax-payer will see that it is 
high time to take some intelligent interest in the affairs of India. 


2. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 1st September, writes :—The 
annual farce of discussing the Indian Budget in an empty House at the fag end 
of a session has been enacted with due formality and serious solemnity. But 
the question is, who has grown a bit wiser or better by this performance? On 
the contrary, we have a declaration from the lips of Sir John Gorst which dis- 
tinctly shows that the India Office is in blessed ignorance of the way in which 
the resources of India are being squandered in several directions. Even admitting 
the validity of the plea urged by the Under Secretary of State that growing 
demands upon the Indian Exchequer consequent upon the growth of the 
country make it difficult to reduce the expenditure, what has Sir John Gorst to 
say about the recommendations made by the Public Service Commission and 
the Finance Committee for the more economical administration of the Public 
Works’ Department and for reducing the enormous charge of nearly thirty /ékhs 
for troop service and transport? Has the India Office nothing to say about the 
ever increasing and crushing Home charges? Does Lord Cross or his leutenant 
discover any iniquity in saddling the poor Indian rayat with the charge for 
maintaining the Persian mission and the diplomatic and consular establishments 
of China? What on earth has this country to do with them? Have the 
Colonies ever been called upon to contribute for this purpose or towards 
the maintenance of the Colonial Office? The fact is that India is absolutely 
helpless in regard to the control of her exchequer, and the ignorant Members 
of Parliament are actually misled by the India Office by statements .which 
cannot stand the light of criticism even for a moment. It is neither centraliza- 
tion, as was urged by some member, nor the annual debate in the House of 
Commons as at present conducted, that will ever improve matters. A financial 
crisis alone will open the eyes of optimist philosophers like Sir John Gorst 
and Sir Richard Temple and of the whole British public. It is not a little 
humiliating to see England neglect the affairs of her most important depend- 
ency, and we should not be very sorry if the annual deficits were to hasten the 
approach of a financial crisis, if only to induce Parliament to take up the 
question of Indian finance with that care which it urgently needs. The 
whole administration requires to be thoroughly inquired into, but nothing deserves 
closer scrutiny than the administration of Indian finance, 4nd we hope that 
a day will soon come when the question can no longer be shelved with safety to 
the interests of the teeming millions of this country. 


_8. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 1st September, writes :— 
So it is literally true that the discussion of the Indian Budget in the House of 
. ommons has been kept over for the Jast hour of the session; for, we are told, 
Parliament will be prorogued after the discussion on the Budget is completed.’’ 
Ts it a wonder, then, that ‘ completion’ should be arrived at in the shortest time 
and with the smallest number of speakers and hearers possible? And yet finance 
is the very backbone of the Government of India, and the soundness and wisdom 
of the finance—that is, the weal and woe of one-fifth of the human race—must 
con 622—2 | 
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depend on the direction which the criticism of the House of Commons gives to 
it. What a concentrated interest, therefore, attaches to the last hours of deli- 
beration in a yearly session of the first assembly in the world, just while 
the members are about to pack up for their long looked-for holiday! Thus 
it happens that the supervision of Indian affairs by the English Parliament 
is a farce, a delusion and a snare. When will it cease tobeso? We have often 
explained this, but the Indians themselves must move for it. Since this 
paragraph was written, the debate has taken place and proved even a greater 
farce than usual, judging from the telegraphic account given by the Bombay 
Gazette. The attendance was meagre; even the front bench ministers were 
absent, and Sir R. Temple had the hard task of repudiating on their behalf 
any neglect of interest in India! The increase of the salt duty was justified ; the 
demand for reduction in civil expenditure was ridiculed by the Under Secretary of 
State for India on the ground that increase of population had rendered it necessary 
for Government to undertake more works of various kinds, though we all 
know that the curtailment of the resources of the local Governments, brought 
about for increasing the military expenditure of the country, is threatening 
starvation to old works in the provinces ; the absorption of the Famine Insurance 
Fund was explained away; and India was described to be in a prosperous 
condition by Sir J. Gorst, who denounced the attempts of the only party that 
interested itself in the cause of justice to the tax-payer to look below the roseate 
surface painted by the Under Secretary and to suggest the necessity for estab- 
lishing a strict financial control, as “‘ the fussy interference of certain Radical 
members.’”’ No wonder that even the English press should take a pessimistic 
view of the subject and deprecate the lateness of the debate and the smallness 
of the House before which the Budget was discussed. The Queen’s speech 
proroguing Parliament caps this indifference to India, inasmuch as it makes no 
reference to any of the questions troubling its Government and people—the 
only subject mentioned being the offer of military help by the Native Princes 
towards the defence of the Empire—which of course is cordially accepted. But 
let us be grateful even for this mention of India after a long time. 


4. In noticing the remark made in Her Majesty the Queen’s speech at the 
recent prorogation of Parliament that Her Imperial 

Remarks in connection with Majesty was much pleased to accept the loyal offers of 
Her Majesty the Queen's military aid made by the Native Princes and Chiefs of 
sles ot Deiiinieh India in the common defence of the Indian Empire, 
the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 2nd 
September, says :—It is to be regretted that no mention whatever should have been 
made on this important occasion of even one of the several questions affecting the 
vital interests of the people of India, the solution of which is so anxiously awaited. 
Men of experience do not attach the same importance as the Indian authorities 
do to the question of the armies of Native States in connection with the defence 
of the country. In the name of strengthening the frontier defences krors of 
rupees have been spent, increasing thereby the burden of taxation on the people 
of India, who are strongly of opinion that all this enormous expenditure 1s 
unjustifiable. [In writing on the same subject the Jéme Jamshed (111), in its 
issue of the same date, congratulates the country upon Indian questions having 
attracted more attention in Parliament at this session than at the previous ones, 
and says :—It is to be hoped that the concession of enlarged participation in the 
administration of their country, which the natives of India have been praying 


for, will be soon granted by England. The immediate future presents the 


bright prospect of he Indians being able to attract more attention than they 
have hitherto received from Parliament and the English nation at large, by means 
of their loyal and constitutional demands being submitted through the Indian 
National Congress. | 


5. The Mahratia (8), in its issue of the 1st September, writes :—The total 

seid amount of the Famine Insurance Fund up to the cur- 

a *. carte 48 ene rent year should have been about fifteen lakhs(?) ; but 
Ee ee Government has been able to account for only eleven oF 
twelve ldkhs. The rest of the money went to defray 


the little bills of Afghan and other wars, military operations and frontier defences- 
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About forty per cent. of the fund set apart for protecting the people from the 
effects of famine was thus spent in killing men or being prepared to kill them. 
What an irony of fate! The sum actually spent in feeding people was only 
twelve /dkhs of rupees or about a half per cent. This is the way in which the 
fund which Lord Lytton and his Councillors had pledged themselves to scrupu- 
lously apply to such a noble purpose as affording relief to the unfortunate 
sufferers from famine, has been used. There is a little item of expenditure in 
England which also deserves mention. Thisis the payment made to those officers 
who went on leave because their health was broken by the duty they performed in 
connection with the famine. This would be highly amusing if it did not concern 
so seriously the lives of thousands of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects. We always 
wish to be charitable in interpreting the actions of the powers that be. But it 
is impossible to be so in the face of such astounding disclosures. Some one 
must be hanged for these serious, wicked embezzlements. Who is it, is the 
question. 


6. The Rdst Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 1st September, writes :—The 
public, with the exception of those who look at the case 
Approval of the decision of of the peccant Mamlatdirs concerned in the Crawford 
pied ed gen : m affair in a personal light, will be glad that Lord Cross has 
Ccarlaid taba, decided that those who have proved themselves guilty of 
corruption in its most aggravated form should be dis- 
missed from the service, conforming, at the same time, to the spirit, if not to the 
letter, of the indemnity, by awarding them some pecuniary compensation. We 
hope that the Bombay Government will err on the side of generosity, rather than 
on that of niggardliness, in fixing the pecuniary compensation in each case. On 
the other hand, it is well that a general amnesty is to be granted to the victims of 
extortion. Perhaps, the most knotty point that had cropped up in this most 
unfortunate business was what should be done with the Mamlatdars, and itis 
devoutly to be hoped that we have now heard the last of their case. 


7. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 2nd September, writes :— 
Lord Cross seems, after all, determined that the pro- 
Lord Cross’s utterances mises of the Bombay Government to the witnesses in the 
regarding the fate of the Crawford case shall notbe kept. This is a strange and 
Mamlatdérs in the Crawford ynintelligible position which His Lordship has taken up. 
vase and an exhortation fo ‘© He eulogizes His Excellency Lord Reay’s administration 
people to show sympathy to 
the Bombay Government. and expresses the greatest confidence, and yet rules that 
the solemn pledges given by the Bombay Government 
shall be broken. There is a distinction now sought to be made between 
those who offered bribes for favours to be received, and those who were the 
victims of extortion : the former to be dismissed the service with some compen- 
sation, and the latter to be retained and guaranteed against prosecution. If 
the latter part of the decision means that the class of persons covered by the 
description will be maintained in their places without any loss of pay or position, 
it is so far satisfactory. In regard to the former, however, the question is not 
the culpability or otherwise of the persons concerned, but the necessity for 
keeping inviolate the plighted word of Government. As we have often 
said, the public is not concerned so much with the interests of the individuals 
who suffer, as with the larger question of the honour of Government. We 
are really surprised that Lord Cross, with all his appreciation of Lord Reay’s 
efforts to purify the administration, should not perceive the utterly false position 
he is drawing Government into by insisting upon the dismissal of some of the 
officers to whom the indemnity has been promised. His Lordship is apparently 
not aware of the mischief which such a policy of faithlessness is likely to cause. 
All the good done by the prosecution of Mr. Crawford is thus lost. The people 
naturally ask themselves if British justice consists in letting off the principal 
offender and punishing the accessories who have been given a solemn promise of 
indemnity! Ifthe promises ought not to have been given it is a case for future 
warning, but in the present instance the good name of Government requires that 
the promises should be kept. We wish public opinion in Bombay would express 
itself more loudly and unmistakably in support of Government, and against 
the very ungenerous treatment meted out by the Secretary of State for India. 


Weare glad to hear that a public meeting was held at Poona yesterday to protest 
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against the action of the Secretary of State. Though it may be rather late in 
the day, a similar meeting ought to be held in Bombay, and all over the 
presidency every district town ought to have its own meeting. The Bombay 
Government has done a noble act of self-sacrifice and it deserves every support | 
from the people. If the public opinion of this presidency expresses itself in 
unmistakable terms it ought to be irresistible even to Lord Cross. 


8. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 1st September, disapproves of the 
statement made by the Secretary of State for India in the House of Lords 
that doubtless those self-incriminating Mdémlatddrs in the Crawford case who 
offered bribes for certain favours should be dismissed the service with some 
compensation, and says :— Let us consider if it be possible to secure absolute 
and even-handed justice by dismissing a few Government servants. Among those - 
who offered bribes to Mr. Crawford for securing his favour there are some 
whom the Government will probably not dream of being able to reach. What 
Government can at most do is to dismiss or, at best, punish those officers who have 
confessed to having voluntarily offered bribes. It has been disclosed that many 
watanddrs gave bribes for getting their watan cases decided in their favour. 
Is Government prepared to review those cases? Are the bribe-giving watan- 
ddrs to be criminally tried and punished? If not,—and it would be im- 
possible to do it,—why should judgment be meted out in a hard measure to the 
Mamlatddrs alone? Then there are the big Chiefs and Jdghirddrs. Some of 
them may be said to have given bribes under compulsion, but we do not think 
that all have the same excuse to plead. Their offence, too, Government must 
condone. Of the Mimlatddrs, again, there are a great many who have not con- 
fessed though the agents they employed and other people have given evidence 
against them. Some at least of these men Government must know to be 
cuilty. Is Government prepared to act on the strength of its moral conviction ? 
Hardly so. On the contrary, when no evidence is produced of a man having 
given a bribe, Government is assisting these gentlemen to answer the aspersions 
cast upon their characters by means of white-washing resolutions. In the face 
of these facts we fail to see how all the ends of justice are satisfied by dismiss- 
ing from the Government service less than a dozen Mamlatdars. Moreover, 
we may ask what is the object in dismissing these men? Is it to prove to 
the world that Government is not going to keep in office men who have 
bought their places? Will it succeed in creating that impression? As 
long as there are on the bench other Magistrates who have also given bribes 
but who have not been able to prove to the satisfaction of the legal public that 
theirs was a case of compulsion, such an impression will assuredly not be 
produced. The Bombay Gazette says that only ten Mimlatdars will be dismissed. 
{t is impossible to convince the public that al/ the other cases are of compulsion. 
It must further be borne in mind that those Magistrates who are about to be 
dismissed have been discharging their duties satisfactorily for the last year or so. 
If justice proceeding from such a source be tainted, then, indeed, the proceedings 
betore these Magistrates for the last year or so or from the date of their giving 
the bribe are vitiated. The cases disposed of by them must be retried. In 
allowing them to continue to exercise their functions after they were known to 
be corrupt, the Bombay Government knowingly allowed injustice or tainted 
justice to be dealt out to the people. Does not the Bombay Government 
deserve to be impeached for this? Then again we ask, Have the condemned 
Mimlatddirs been allowed to defend themselves? Have they been given an 
opportunity, which all people accused of crimes are given, to deny their guilt? 
On the contrary, have they not been entrapped by a guarantee? Some two 
years back we read of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay having 
rebuked the police for using a devise to catch a criminal. The Magistrate 
warned the officials concerned that by setting that trap they had, as it were, acted 
as accomplices and were involved in the resultant guilt. The same reasoning 
may be applied tathis case. In the first place, the guilt of these men is proved 
out of their own mouth, and they were induced to incriminate themselves by the 
guarantee. Government cannot turn round now and say that they are criminals 
and must suffer punishment. Secondly, the connivance of Government ai the 
misdeeds of Mr. Crawford led these men to offer the bribes; otherwise they would 
hardiy have dared to doit. Government therefore is, ina way, guilty of the 
offence of helping these men to commit the crime. Sight must not be lost of 
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this peculiar position of Government in this matter. Above all, there is the 
consideration of the mischief which must result from the breaking of the plighted 
word. Unless that word is scrupulously adhered to, public confidence in the 
solemn declarations of Government will receive a rude shock. The effect 
would be simply disastrous if any similar contingency were to occur again, which 
God forbid! Taking all these circumstances into consideration we urge Govern- 
ment once more to preserve the sacredness of its plighted word. [The Bombay 
Samdchdr (92) of the 3rd Septemberjexpresses nearly the same sentiments. | 


9, The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 1st September, writes :— 
It is impossible to read the telegraphic summary of Lord Cross’s reply to a 
question in the House of Lords in respect to the indemnified Mdmlatdars with- 
out a sense of horror and dismay. While eulogizing in the highest terms the 
action of the local Government in the matter of the Crawford scandals, His Lord- 
ship deliberately, so it seems from the telegram, neutralizes the effect of all this 
praise by a side-thrust. ‘The wording of the telegram runs thus :—‘ The Bom- 
bay Government would dismiss, but monetarily compensate, all Native officials 
who were proved guilty of corrupt motive in malpractices which the Crawford 
case had brought to light, and would retain all who had been made the victims 
of extortion, protecting them against any suits arising thereout.’? The summa 
is as vague as it could possibly be, but Heaven knows how and where the line of 
corrupt intention or motive is to be drawn. You cannot uphold an indemnity 
bodily and at the same time condemn it. The indemnity was given to all the 
“ peccant ’”? Mamlatdars without any exception or distinction. To our knowledge 
the Secretary of State for India has never repudiated it before. What could 
have brought about this change then? How can you make and unmake a 
guarantee? That the “ peccant ’? Mamlatdars made the statements on the express 
understanding that their guilt, forced or otherwise, would be condoned, nobody 
ever doubted, and that if at the time of the giving of the guarantee there had 
been the slightest suspicion on its score, the Crawford inquiry would have entirely 
collapsed and corruption would have stalked all over the country with a new 
lease of life. Is this the reward that is to await the Mdmlatddrs who have 
rendered substantial help to Government—who, without such help, could never 
have successfully made the exposures they did during the inquiry ? 


10. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue.of the 1st September, writes :— 
A Reuter’s telegram received last Thursday from 
The policy of the Times of London reports that in answer to a question put to him 
ae the Pioneer and the in the House of Lords by Lord Herschell, Lord Cross 
alcutta correspondent of the hich! adildad Tile Wists Tek Was eniit 
London Times in the Craw. Dighly eulogized His Excellency Lord Reay’s conduc 
ford case condemned. in regard to the Crawford case, andsaid that Her 
Majesty’s Government had the highest confidence 
in His Excellency’s administration. The wire-pullers, who worked hard to 
save Mr. Crawford and injure Lord Reay, have so far been discomfited and the 
cause of truth and purity of administration has prevailed at last. Lord Cross 
has done but bare justice to His Excellency Lord Reay. The service which 
the latter has rendered to British rule in India by stamping out the centre 
of corruption is simply invaluable. Its good fruits have already been reaped, 
but they will be reaped all the more in years to come. He has set to his succes- 
sors a most noble example, and when the discreditable tactics of the Pioneer, the 
Times of India and the London Times’ Calcutta correspondent will be forgotten, 
the self-sacrificing sense of duty exhibited so courageously by Lord Reay will 
remain immortal—to his enduring credit and to the credit of the British Govern- 
ment in India. But we of this generation, who have seen how ignobly the 
Pioneer and the Times of India have conducted themselves in this matter, 
cannot forget their misbehaviour. 


11. In continuation of its former article on the political principles of 

ion ancient India, reported on page 5 of the Report on 

B abone. 25 of ease pa Native Papers, No. 32, for the week ending 10th August 

India in ancient tines _-—:1889, the Jagadhitechchhu (16) of the 31st August 
India in ancient times. , : , : 

cites two instances from Hindu mythology, one of king 

Vena, son of king Ang by Sunith, daughter of Mrityu (death), who was put to 

death by the Rishis for his prohibition of the performance of sacrificial rites in 
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propitiation of the gods, and the other instance of king Yaydti, who, being desirous 
of placing his youngest son Puru on his throne in preference to his other sons 
who were not obedient to him, requested his subjects of all denominations to 
recognise Puru as their king, and having obtained their consent to do so, had him 
crowned as his successor, and remarks that though there were very few occasions 
for the remote ancestors of the present Hindus to put their tyrannical kings to 
death for the preservation of their rights, yet whenever they had such occa- 
sions they acquitted themselves very satisfactorily. 


12. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the lst September, writes :— 
It is now stated that Mr. Kabraji and his clique, 
having by their own conduct in holding a public 
gathering to remonstrate against an act of Government, 
established the necessity for an institution like the Indian National Congress, are 
arranging for another meeting to protest against the Pdrsis joming the Congress. 
This move, as we have frequently explained, is illogical ; but, as we have also 
pointed out, it will relegate the Parsis to the position of a handful of alien 
refugees in the land, and they must be prepared to hear the protest of the rest of 
the population against their being allowed privileges of public service out of all 
proportion to their number ; but this is just the object with which the clique in 
question is suspected to act, viz., to retain and to enlarge those privileges in these 
days of competition by currying favour with the authorities by means of a 
profession of antipathy to the Congress. 


The Parsis in Bombay and 
the Indian National Congress. 


13. The same newspaper writes:—Many persons in Bombay have come 
across a hand-bill issued by the Committee of what 
is called the “ Young Students’ Association.” Its 
object is to interest students in Bombay in the 
National Congress, to get them to collect what funds they can from their friends 
and acquaintances, and to be “ready to assist generally in the cause.”’ For this 
purpose they were to hold a meeting of all students in the town, which was 
fortunately prevented by the want of a suitable place, but they now invite two 
boys from each class in every school to act for the rest and a meeting of these 
representatives is to be held for the purpose of discussing the importance of the 
Congress movement and the duty of the students generally to it. Now, 
young students can have no duty in the matter, and we trust that their elders 
and the teachers and head masters of schools will, in the best interests of the 
juveniles themselves, discourage their concerning themselves in the Congress 
business. 


Students in Bombay and 
the Indian National Congress. 


14. The Poona Vaibhav (51), in its issue of the 1st September, praises the 
Honourable Rao Bahddur M. G. Ranade for his 
Advice to Rdéo Bahddur great learning, sound judgment and quick comprehen- 


M.G. Ranade to resign the gion, and says that there is no man in the Deccan who 
Government service and to 


devote himself to public in- C40 equal him in these respects. The paper is, how- 
terests. ever, grieved to find that such a man should, by 

reason of his being a servant of Government, be un- 
able to serve his country and people by taking a direct part in the proceedings 
of such institutions as the Poona Sirvajanik Sabha and the Indian National 
Congress, and recommends him to break through the shackles of the Govern- 
ment service by resigning it at once, and to devote the latter years of his life to 
the advancement of public interests by giving his countrymen the benefit of his 
learning, knowledge, judgment, &e. 


15. With reference to the recent appointments of Mr. Navroji Nasar- 
wanji Wadia, C.I.E., and Mr. McHinch to the Bombay 
Recent appointments of Legislative Council, the Sumsher Bahddur (128), in 
Bonbey ‘Legislative Couneil tS issue of the 0th Angus =e :-—Mr. Wadia hes 
aren .«, done nothing for the public. e is hardly known t 
ee ee the public at his vont was unheard of in the mofussil. 
People can form an opinion about appointments to the Council only when they 
have some experience of the work of the men selected. We take this opportu- 
nity to remind His Excellency the Governor in Council of the complaints of 
Gujarat in this matter. When experienced men like Rao Bahddurs Ranchodlal 
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Chhotalal and Jagjiwandas Khushdldés are available from Ahmedabad and 
Surat, respectively, why should the selection be made from Bombay alone ? 


16. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the Ist September, writes :—It 

is not, perhaps, well known that the Russian Govern- 

Disapproval of the abkari ment has for years past been trying to discourage the 
policy of Government and trade in ardent spirits, by granting beer licenses on 


ir alleged attempts to sup- , 
ar 8 ; a 3 aca G very liberal terms. It was, however, reserved for the 


encourage the sale of liquor. British Government in India to discourage and sup- 
press the trade in raw toddy by a system of the most 
vexatious taxes and restrictions, in order that it might not interfere with the 
business of the liquor farmer. Fresh proofs are cropping up almost every da 
of the ultimate intention of Government to destroy the trade in toddy. People 
naturally ask why Government, after admitting that toddy is a healthful and 
innocuous drink, are hampering its drawing and sale, and retaining, and even in- 
creasing, the already too heavy duty on the toddy trees? The A’bkéri Depart- 
ment answers the question by saying that free trade in toddy would lead to illicit 
distillation, and point to the many cases of the crime in Bassein. Let us, for a 
moment, examine the validity of this ingenious, but utterly baseless, justification. 
In the first place, many undoubted cases of illicit distillation from toddy in 
Bassein are due to the excessively high duty on spirits. Government have fully 
acknowledged this, and have ordered a considerable reduction in the price 
ef liquor during the next year. This, we have no doubt, is a step in the right 
direction ; for, as the old adage goes, you cannot make a people sober by an Act 
of the Legislature. But why should this illicit distillation, which is mainly due 
to the policy of Government in unduly raising the price of liquor, be visited 
on the public at large who want cheap toddy for their legitimate purposes ? 
Why punish a whole people because a few of them illicitly distilled liquor as 
they were unable to pay the Government price for it? Again, why are the 
eople of those talukas in which not a single case of illicit distillation 
rom toddy has occurred, to suffer for the sins of a few badmashes of 
Bassein ? It is well-known that, with exactly the same facilities for obtaining 
and distilling raw toddy, the people of Panvel and Dahdnu-Umbargaon have 
not been guilty of any contraband practices in this respect. Whatever illicit 
distillation goes on there is confined to mowra, as the criminal records show. It 
is, therefore, difficult to understand why toddy is placed under such severe 
embargo there as well as at Bassein. In Surat and throughout Gujarat, there 
4s no danger of illicit distillation at all, as toddy liquor is unknown there, and 
yet we find that almost every year the severity in repressing toddy goes on 
increasing. If fear of illicit distillation were the only reason, protective 
measures would be adopted only in Bassein, and not elsewhere. It is, therefore, 
not difficult to surmise that there are other reasons best known to themselves 
which Government have not thought fit to divulge. Ever since the new régime 
began in 1879, the public have not doubted for a single moment that the only 
reason for keeping down toddy is the serious interference it would cause by 
diminishing the consumption of liquor. After what has recently occurred, we 
have no doubt of the correctness of this opinion. Lately Government have 
been charged with a deliberate attempt to push on the sale of liquor for purposes 
of revenue, a charge which they have indignantly denied. But we take leave 
to ask whether their unfortunate policy in repressing toddy does not, at least, 
sive a strong support to the arguments of their opponegts. Let Government 
prove by taking their hands off toddy that there is no truth in the suggestion 
that toddy is sacrificed to the liquor revenue, and it will not only clear their fair 
fame from a serious charge, but will have the hearty support of the public in the 


sueult task of getting a maximum of revenue from a minimum consumption 
Of spirits. 


17. The Jaume Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 5th September, says :— 

| Mr. Pritchard, the A’bkdéri Commissioner, who has 

Bs.) ed intention of Gov- made himself well-known to the people by giving them 
nese Ao Pe fe akiae cause to complain in connection with the toddy drink, 
increased illegal distillation 18» it is said, about to bringa Biull before the Legislative 
“liquor in the Thana District. Council for the purpose of imposing a tax on mowra 


flowers, on the plea that the crime of illicit distillation 
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of liquor has considerably increased during the last two years in the Thing 
District. It is to be hoped that His Excellency Lord Reay will not consent to 
have his name connected with such an unpopular and unpleasant measure as the 
proposed Bill at the end of his career in this presidency. Government are 
responsible for the alleged illegal distillation. Mr. Pestan}i Berimyji Déntra, has, 
in a recently published pamphlet, conclusively shown from statistics published 
by the Government of India and the subordinate Governments, that illegal} 
distillation has been encouraged by Government by making spirituous drinks 
exceedingly dear. If an attempt be made to tax the mowra blossoms the 
public is sure to raise, against the measure, as strong an opposition as they did 
against a similar Bill brought forward under the administration of Sir James 
Fergusson. 


18. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 4th September, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on the resolution of the Government 
th Government resolution on of Bombay on the report of the Forest Commission 
e report of the Forest . ROE : , 
Comssinsion eritisiond. appointed to enquire into forest matters in the Thana 
and Koliba Districts:—A certain amount of grazing 
under certain conditions has been provided for a certain number of cattle of 
the cultivators, but those conditions are of such a nature that if the Forest officials. 
be not well disposed to the interests of the cultivators the present complaints will 
re-appear. The Collector, in consultation with the local Forest Department officer, 
is charged with the duty of deciding what amount of grazing in the Government 
forests the cultivators may in justice claim, what they can afford to pay, and 
what area can be opened to grazing with due regard to the interest of forest 
conservancy ; but it would be far better if a few members of the Local and . 
District Boards were associated with the Collector to assist him in coming to a 
decision on these questions, as they are better informed than the district officer 
as to the wants of the cultivators, and as their association would restore confi- 
dence among the rayats. The cattle of those well-to-do mdividuals who can 
afford to pay the requisite fees should also be permitted to graze in the area kept 
open for grazing the cattle of the poor cultivators who have a right to free 
grazing. The village patil has been charged with the duty of seeing that no 
cattle of his village are grazed in the Government forests without the necessary 
passes, but it would be better to require the employés of the Forest Department, who 
are especially engaged for the performance of such work and are sufficiently 
numerous, to do this duty. Government admit the indispensable necessity of 
rab for cultivation, and yet hesitate to accord sufficient freedom to cut it. The 
officers of the Forest Department are charged with the work of supplying rab to 
the cultivators in quantities to be determined at their discretion, but this condi- 
tion is not likely to remove the existing complaints about the rayats not getting 
it in sufficient quantities, as the Forest officers care more for the interests of the 
State than for those of the rayats. 


19. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the Ist September, writes :— 
ee ae a fail to see the use or necessity of keeping up the 
hig establishment. SsC«dPYSent form of the Shrievalty and its office establish- 
: ment on precarious conditions. The holders of the 

sinecure in the pastdrew handsome incomes from the public: are their successors 
in the future to be taxed for the benefit of that same public? What is the 
meaning of an office establishment, which has to do permanent work, being made 
dependent on the fees or the wishes of the yearly-changing Sheriff? Why 
should not the honorary post be abolished, and a permanent and responsible 
officer with the necessary office establishment substituted in its place? If any 
legal formality stands in the way, it can surely be removed in the usual manner. 


20. A correspondent of the Uahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 1st September 
writes :—Intolerable as is the hardship which persons 

A recommendation to do desiring to be enrolled as High Court Pleaders suffer 
away with the Bombay High from the indiscreet enhancement of the High Cour! 
Rees Bens Pleaders’ admission fee, I beg leave to ventilate the 
grievance in your columns, and hope to secure your 

hearty co-operation in regard to my humble attempt to get rid of it. You 
are, perhaps, aware that the present High Court Pleaders’ admission {0 


is Rs. 500, whereas formerly it was Rs. 15 or thereabouts. It is Government, 
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I believe, and not the Honourable Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Judicature, Bombay, who are to blame for this enhancement. Picture to 
yourself the miserable state of a poor Bachelor of Laws, who, after having got 
through his law examination in the teeth of many an insurmountable difficulty, 
finds that he must bid good-bye, at least for a time, to his ambitiousand dearly 
cherished object of becoming a High Court Pleader. The pecuniary difficulty 
stares him in the face and marsall his prospects. I cannot understand why such 
an exorbitantly largesum should be demanded as admission fee. No one can 
reasonably object to being subjected to an intellectual test. When you pronounce 
him fit, I ask you in all seriousness, whether you are justified in demanding 
Rs. 500 from him as his admission fee. I hope that the prohibitive enhance- 
ment, of which I have every reason to complain, will be discontinued, there 
being no earthly justification for it. [The Kaiser-i-Hind (114), in its issue of 
the 1st September, considers the admission fee to be really prohibitive and the 
complaint to be worthy of serious consideration. The Hitechchhu (81), in its issue 
of the 5th September, expresses similar sentiments and writes :—Day by day 
education has become so dear that poor people can hardly take advantage of it. 
The Government and its officers do not fail to inconvenience poor people ‘even 


after they have passed difficult tests. The exorbitant admission fee is, indeed, 
oppressive to the poor. | 


21. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 1st September, says that the 
treatment which the agriculturists in the Ratnagiri 
The treatment of agricul- istrict receive at the hands of the khots is worse than 
turists by khotsin the Ratna- that accorded to slaves, and that the grievances of the 
giri District considered worse f , : 
than slavery. ormer have no chance of being redressed as the com- 
plaints made by them to Government are referred back 
for enquiry to officers who belong to the caste of the Ahots. The agriculturists, 
the paper observes, should ina petition to Government bring their grievances to 
the notice of the Committee which has been appointed to frame rules concerning 
the position and duties of the khots. 


22. The Indu Priakdsh (15), in its issue of the 2nd September, says that if 

a Government do not accede to the reasonable prayers 

Bisa he pi “sc one of the Ratnagiri shots that half the members of the 
in respect of it, + + hot Commission, which is shortly to sit, should be 
representatives of the hots and that the Commission 

should sit at Ratndgiri instead of at Poona as contemplated, there will be ground 


for the people to think that Government intend ruining the khots. 


23. The Shri Shivdji (62), in its issue of the 30th August, says:—The 


Havyak Subodh (146) has made many allegations 
Request to Government to about the misconduct of high European officers in the 


make a thorough inquiry into K¢nara District, and has stated that if Government 
the serious allegations made 


against the European officers Were at all disposed to make a minute enquiry into 
in the Kanara District by the the matter its editor was ready to advise them as to the 
Havyak Subodh newspaper. § way in which they should proceed. Itis most desir- 

able that a thorough enquiry should be made to find out 
the truth of the allegations and that the guilty parties should be severely 
punished. Anglo-Indians themselves now admit that their general tendency is 
to connive at the misbehaviour of European officers in India and to shield them 
in order that their countrymen’s reputation may not be blackened, and we have 
had experience of this in many cases. The strength of the British Government 
rests on the good conduct of their officers and therefore the high officials should 
always try to keep it as pure as possible. It is no use concealing their misdeeds 
to show outward purity. In the interests of the British rule it is necessary to 
make a sincere and thorough inquiry into the state of things alleged by the 
Havyak Subodh and to duly punish the offenders. 


_ 24. With reference to the articles published in the Havyak Subodh (146), 
in its issues of the 30th July and 20th August, on the immorality of some of the 
European officers in Kénara, the Chandrodayd (145), in its issue of the 31st August, 
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says that Government should at once cause an enquiry to be held into the matter 
and ascertain the truth or otherwise of the charges. | 


25. <A correspondent, writing to the Sid Times (6) in its issue of the 
ie on & rity August, eg :—The ster Fagg <r of gee is 
; © either overworked or purpose etains people. On 
Bie i ick tien Ole Sole laat the Pt mae, Bre gave "hes a deed 
to be registered and was asked in writing to come 
and receive it on the 30th July. When he went from Karachi to Tatta on the 
appointed day he found that the deed was not registered. He was detained there 
about 3 days, when he got a verbal message that he would receive it after 10 or 
12 days. When he went a second time to receive it, he was told by the Sub. 
Registrar that it still required a few days more. On this he gave the Sub-Regis- 
trar an application to give paku order on what date it would be ready, and to 
this he got a written order to go to Tatta on 3dlst August. Now, God knows 
} sega he will get his deed back even at the third trip or not aiter such a long 
elay. 


26. The Rdjyabhaki (127), in its issue of the 3rd September, writes :—Mulji 

ei aver ne Lallu, a K4érkun under the Fauzdér at Koth, oppresses 

« Police cleck sat Koth in the t2@ well-to-do and respectable people and compels them 
Absandohead Thinielel to pay him money. Heoutrages women’s modesty and 
always takes delight in tyrannizing over the people. 

Very recently hearrested a woman, who after she had been released from police 
custody committed suicide by throwing herself into a well on account of the op- 
pression to which she may have been subjected while in custody or for some other 
reason. The Police Karkun being much afraid of this occurrence summoned 
a jury and exerted his influence in asking the jurors to pass a verdict of acci- 
dental death, and the corpse was burnt soon afterwards. There are other 
serious complaints against the Karkun, and ample evidence is forthcoming 
to prove his guilt, and we strongly recommend Mr. James, the Collector of 
Ahmedabad, to institute inquiries into the matter. [The Praja Mat (125), the 
Hindustan (110), and the Ahmedabad Times (87), in their respective issues of the 
31st August, and lst and 3rd September, state that the Bania woman Sdnkali, wife 
of Lallubhdi Chaku, is reported to have drowned herself in a well on account of 


her modesty having been outraged by the Police Karkun while she was in 
custody. | 


(27. The Dnydnodayd (13), in its issue of the 5th September, writes :— 
ie i oe ee The annual festival of Ganpati, through which we 
Hind god Ganpati. have just passed, is a very vivid manifestation of the 
sin and folly of our Hindu friends in their madness 

after their idol worship. Earthen images are made of the god Gamnpati, these 
are bought and sold in the market, a Bréhman repeats a mantra and brings the 
divinity into the image, the senseless image is then worshipped, finally by the 
repetition of a mantra the divinity is taken out of the image, and then amid 
music and words of praise it is carried to where there is water and there sunk 
out of sight. What a folly ail this is, and what a prostitution of the intellect of 
those of whose acuteness we hear so much! ‘There is absolutely nothing but 
degradation of intellect and heart in the worship of Ganpati. To begin with, 
the stories regarding his origin are disgusting ; the monstrous form given to him 
in the image of half man and half elephant cannot but have a brutal effect on 
the mind, and to give divine homage to such an idol, which ought to be revolting 
to every pure mind, is, without doubt, degrading to the last degree. India will 
never rise in her spiritual life until she bodily cleanses her temples of every 
idol, and throws them all into the sea to be forever forgotten, and returns to 
worship the God of all, the one true God, and worship Him jin spirit and in truth. 


28. The same newspaper writes:—The Mahomedan festival of the Mohu- 

yum is close at hand. Already in the streets of 

The Mahomedan festival Bombay may be seen men and boys painted black, oF 
of Mohurum viewed from a . : : é : 

Christian point of view. as tigers, or dressed up in fantastic style, and forming 

the centre of a crowd of on-lookers. <All have seen 

these wretches stop respectable citizens in the street and threaten to daub them ' 

up with their paint unless money was given them. Shopkeepers have the same 
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complaint to make of their extortion. It would be well if the police were more 
strict in stopping this nuisance. Towards the end of the week the city will become 
a bedlam, and riot and drunkenness will characterize those Mahomedans and low 
class Hindus who take part in this festival. This festival is one thoroughly 
demoralizing and ought to be dealt with with a very firm hand. 


29. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 28th August, writes:—The Right 
ii ob ha kk Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bombay is organizing a 
monts advanced by the Strong protest against the proposal for sending the over- 
Right Reverend the Bishop land mail from Bombay on Sunday during the South- 
of Bombay against Sunday West monsoon. The Chambers of Commerce are 
being _ ne A > 7 being consulted on the subject, and the proposed protest 
Renin ¥, es has been generally approved of in commercial circles. 
A petition to His Excellency the Viceroy has been 
drawn up by the Bishop and is being signed by the Christian population in 
Bombay. On religious grounds the prelate’s objection is not open to criticism. 
The breaking of the Sabbath must appear a serious offence to a Christian Bishop, 
who will try to impress the fact upon a Christian Government. But with all 
possible respect for the holy zeal of the Bishop and an abundant conviction of 
the inviolability of the Sabbath it must be remembered that the observance of 
Sunday as a day of absolute rest can be only a relative and not an absolute 
ordinance. On Sundays certain work must always be done. A ship’s passage 
cannot be suspended on a Sunday. Trains must run and railway clerks must 
work on Sundays, and so in the Post and Telegraph offices. The post offices 
throughout India work on Sundays. No Bishop raises his voice against such a 
determined breach of the Sabbath. We may honestly be permitted to doubt 
whether the Bishop of Bombay, despite his great reverence for the Sabbath, 
would be ina very Christian temper on a Sunday if he were not to receive his daily 
post on that day on the ground that the post office was closed. The Bishop’s 
demand is not very reasonable. His Lordship evidently forgets or overlooks the 
fact that if the mails are not closed in Bombay on a Sunday they must be so 
closed in other places. In Kardchi, for instance, the mails close on Sundays 
during the monsoon, and we believe the practice has been going on for near! 
half a dozen years without shocking the religious susceptibilities of a 
Christian population, who, it may be fairly hoped, are quite as religious as 
the Christians in Bombay. Sunday is the mail day in Karachi, but the mail is 
closed the night previous, only private or other important letters being written 
on Sunday morning. If the mail day in Bombay is made Sunday, and the 
steamer leaves in the forenoon, then Sunday will continue to be a day of rest as 
hitherto, because the mail will be closed on Saturday night. Sunday closing of 
the mails is unavoidable ; whether it be in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, or Karachi 
is indifferent. The Bishop of Bombay may be concerned for his own city alone, 


aa the Government of India will have to take the whole of India into considera- 
10n. 


30. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the Ist September, says 
that the drivers of tram-carsin Bombay do not stop the 

Negligence of the drivers cars whenever required by passengers, and that nowadays 
= eos = newney as the drivers have become so careless that many passers- 
public i — by meet with death by being run over by the cars. 
The paper requests Government to take serious notice 


* mnt matter. [The Gujardti (79) of the same date makes the same com- 
plaint. 


PART Il.— Education. © 


31. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 1st September, writes :—The 
world is full of interesting fads and ridiculous hobbies 


Remarks on the recent and we are not at all surprised at some of the educa- 


resolution of the Govern- tional fads and hobbies of the Government of India. 
ment of India on discipline 


and moral education in Indian ts recent resolution on discipline and moral train- 
*chools and colleges. ing in schools and colleges in India, we are prepared 
. sincerely to believe, proceeds from the best of motives 
and not from any fear of the Indian National Congress agitation or the fearless 
and self-assertive Bdébudom, as some uncharitable critics have openly pro- 
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claimed. The Indian youth is, as arule, docile, obedient and respectful in his 
relations to his superiors, and if he has acquired a little more independence and 
self-assertiveness than he possessed before he drank at the fountain of Western 
education, we do not see any cause for alarm, but, onthe contrary, for genuine 
satisfaction. Independence of character anda keen sense of genuine self-respect 
are priceless possessions, and if in some exceptional cases there has been a 
tendency to overstep the proper limits of rational independence and freedom, it is 
neither just nor desirable to condemn the present system of education as a whole. 
The condemnation would be tantamount to saying that the Government has been 
guilty up to this time of a serious crime in maintaining and extending a danger- 
ous system. We heartily approve of the proposal to give increased attention 
to the physical education of students; but we cannot at all endorse the proposi- 
tion that their morals can be improved by moral text-books. Almost every 
student is conversant with the high ideals of life as propounded by moralists 
and theologians, and it is not that a fresh enunciation of them under the sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council will invest them with additional sanctity 
and inviolability. What is most required isa high class of teachers and pro. 
fessors whose personal influence can be counted upon as the most important 
factor in scholastic life. Let the Government try its best, if it is sincerel 

zealous for the moral well-being of India, to procure the co-operation of this all- 
powerful moral educator, even at the risk of incurring fresh expenditure. It 
has, certainly, not done so hitherto and it isa pity that it should have issued a 
resolution which betrays lamentable ignorance of human nature and of the 
means by which it can be most beneficially influenced. The same paper, in 
its vernacular columns, says:—We do not think that there are very strong 
grounds for Government to be strict in enforcing moral education on our Native 
students. Ifa comparison be made between Native and European school-boys 
we can unhesitatingly say that the former are sure to surpass the latter in 
their obedience to their teachers. It 1s necessary to make Native youths, 
on whom the future political greatness of India depends, bold and independent 
to a certainextent. But the present Government policy is altogether different. 


It wants to make them more and more dependent, which we do not approve 
of, 


32, In an article headed “The Educational Policy of our Governor,” the 
Bakul (25), in its issue of the lst September, says :— 
_Disapproval of the educa- The prize distribution ceremony of the New English 
one wie < oe School, Poona, took place on the 17th August last. 
3 Mc és From the published report we are glad to see that the 
Deccan Education Society has been successful in its 
undertaking. Of the speeches made on the occasion that of His Excellency 
Lord Reay contains advice which everybody should bear in mind. We are at 
a loss to understand why Professor Apte highly eulogized the educational policy 
of His Excellency. We ourselves and many others are of opinion that, however 
strong a supporter of the cause of education His Excellency may be, he has made 
a confusion in the educational policy of Government. The Deccan Education 
Society was offered the Shanvar, the Budhwdr and Nand’s Wadas by turns, 
whereas none has.yet been made over to it. Because the Society refused to take 
over the Deccan College on conditions proposed by Government it was informed 
that it should not expect anything from them. For two years grants-in-aid were 
given to the Fergusson College under a special resolution, but now there is found 
some objection to continuing the special arrangement. Such is the character 
of the policy of His Excellency in the matter of liberal education, The raising 
of school fees, the abolition of free studentships and scholarships, the transfer of 
some schools to private bodies and retrenchment in educational expenditure 
are signs of his educational policy, The newly created School Final Examina- 
tion has made such a confusion in the school course that His Excellency § 
name will be for ever remembered in connection with it. Lord Reay may be 
an advocate of education and the changes above referred to may be the result of 
the educational policy of the Supreme Government ; but whatever that may bé 
it is certain that during the administration of His Lordship nothing has been 
done in connection. with the Educational Department deserving of praise. 
the contrary, there has been much confusion. | 
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33. While reviewing Mr. Steel’s official report on the Bombay Veterinary 
College for the year 1888-89, the Mahrdtta (8), in its 
A recommendation to give issue of the Ist September, writes:—If the College 


‘nstruction through the me- 
Baie of the vernaculars in the has to be useful to those who really want assistance ‘ 


Veterinary College, Bombay, let it give instruction through the vernaculars and 
and to locate it at Poona. to those who have during their lives to depend upon 


the work and produce of cattle. Thus, if the College 
should admit the sons of cultivators and milkmen and teach them through the 
medium of their vernaculars how to improve the breed of their cattle and how 
to treat them when suffering, and to protect them from contagious diseases, not. 
only will there be no falling off in the number of students but the benefits of 
the institution will soon be patent and Government will entitle itself to the gratitude 
of the majority of its subjects. The opening of the Victoria Technical Institute is 
said to be another cause that exercises a prejudicial effect. We do not see there has 
been much mischief yet ; but it is quite conceivable that the Institute would be a 
formidable rival. There is nothing, however, in the nature of it that is calculated 
to draw away students from the Veterinary College. All would rather attribute | 
the smallness of the number of students to the circumstances of the town itself. 
Bombay has never had much to do with cattle and horses. It is the Deccan, 
and the College ought to be located at Poona. Those most interested in the 
instruction at the Veterinary College are the residents of the mofussil, and it is 
an unwise policy to place two professional institutions in the same place. 
Students, when they once make up their minds to go to Bombay, naturally seek 
that institution which holds out immediate prospects. When the first two 
professional colleges iwere started such a judicious distribution was made; the 
Medical College was opened in Bombay and the Civil Engineering College was 
placed in Poona. The Victoria Institute having been opened in Bombay, the 
Veterinary College ought to be placed in Poona. 


34. The Dhdrwar Vritt (30) of the 29th, the Rdmdds (57) of the 31st August, 


. _ , and the Satya Shodhak (59) of the 1st September, 
a oo : — strongly disapprove of two circulars said to have been 
ised by the Director of recently issued by the Director of Public Instruction, 
Public Instruction, Bombay, Bombay, directing that double fee should be levied from 
in connection with the those candidates for the Second and Third Grade Public 
a - Giga: pasa Service Certificate Examinations who have not sent in 
seco GP mcejgegellamad their applications before the 1st of August as required 

by a previous notification, and that candidates pro- 
ducing age certificates from village officers will not have their fee refunded to 
them in case they be refused permission to appear for these examinations on 
the score of under or above age. The papers consider these circulars to be ver 
unjust, high-handed and intended to raise as much money as possible in the form 
of examination fee, which has been doubled since last year. The Satyd Shodhak 
adds that students living in villages cannot get information as to the date fixed 
for sending in applications for permission to appear at these examinations, that the 
former practice of publishing advertisements in vernacular newspapers in each 
district should be continued, and that candidates should not be made to pay 
double the prescribed fee as they cannot send in their applications in time on 
account of want of the necessary printed forms usually supplied by the 
Deputy Educational Inspectors. The papers request the Director of Public 
Instruction to reconsider his orders and oblige poor boys. 


Part IIT.— Municipalities. 


35. The Jagadddarsh (36) of Ahmednagar, in its issue of the 1st Septem- 
RERECE — ber, complains that notwithstanding the insufficienc 
at er of oberg | pte of drinking water in tanks at Ahmednagar and the 
municipality. wane ee’ consequent inconvenience experienced by men and 

women in obtaining it, the garden of the Executive 
Engineer, Mr. Pottinger, is watered with pipe water and that the municipality 
cannot stop him from doing so, because the bungalow in which he resides belongs 
to Khan Bahddur Nasarvanji, President of the local municipality, and requests 
His Excellency Lord Reay to cause an enquiry to be made into the matter. 
CON 622—5 : 


18 
Part lV.—Native States. 


36. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 1st September, considers 
the Maharaja of Kashmere to have been deposed by 
the British Government on the mere representation of 
His Highness’s incompetency to rule and willingness to resign sovereignty by 
the Resident, Colonel Nisbet, without giving a hearing to the Mahdrdja on 
the subject, looks upon this as an act of ingratitude and treachery utterly 
unworthy of a great and generous nation like the British and fraught with 
danger to the stability of the British Indian Empire as well as to the well-being 
of the people of India, and hopes that Government will yet reconsider their 
decision in the matter. [The Shubh Suchak (638) also, in its issue of the 
30th August, says that the decision of Government is ex-parte and in violation 
of the promise of non-interference with the Native States in India given by Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen after the mutiny of 1857; that Kashmere being a 
frontier State, Government wanted to take it under their own control on some 
pretext or other and have accordingly taken it; that it would have been better 
if they had taken it avowedly for the purpose of guarding their Indian Empire 
against the Russians; and that the State being once taken on the ground of 
mismanagement under pretty nearly the same circumstances as led to the 


annexation of the Province of Oude, there is no likelihood of its being restored to 
the Maharaja. | 


387. A writer in the Kesart (41) of the 3rd September, under the name 
of “ Dhanurdhdrv” or an Archer, makes the following 
observations in connection with the Kashmere affair 


Kashmere affairs. 


The British Indian Govern- 
ment and its policy towards 


Wahlen Minhas under the heading of “ Vdgbdn’’ or verbal darts :—The 

importance of mature consideration in making promises 
and of their fulfilment in spite of all difficulties, whether the promises be made 
by an officer himself or by his superior or predecessor in office, is recognised by 
all people in the world except the barbarians. Her Majesty the Queen herself 


gave several promises in her own name in 1858. But who has seen to their ful- 
filment? Like Her Majesty the Queen, her representatives in India have also 
given promises, which have also received no attention. Our wise rulers need not 
be told that it is better to fulfil the promises already given than to give hundreds 
of new ones one after another and leave them unfulfilled, but the wonder is 
that they get angry if they are requested to fulfilthem. The Indian National 
Congress was severely scolded by Lord Dufferin because it reminded Government 
of their promises. Not to speak of the promises given to the masses, even those 
given to allies are neglected. When the English people threw down the yard 
measure, the balance and similar other trade implements and took up the 
sceptre into their hands, they received help from some men as they them- 
selves admit. It is a belief among sin-fearing people that no obligations 
rendered in times of distress can be adequately repaid. The ancestors of 
almost all Native Chiefs have laid the British Government under great obliga- 
tions by rendering them much assistance, and Government acknowledge 
their gratefulness in words and have taken upon their own shoulders the work of 
protecting the tributary Princes, their swords and guns included, and have freed 
them from all care. The Princes have only to eat, drink and be merry! The 
only thing they are bound to do in return is to act up to the dictates of the 
Resident or Political Agent! What more do the so-called Princes want? The 
‘friendly ’ British Government is sometimes willing even to relieve them totally 
of the unbearable anxiety of administration. The Princes find this “ kindness ” 
of Government irksome ; but what of that? Even ignorant and naughty children 
dislike the supervision of their parents. These Princes are admittedly illiterate, 
ignorant and vicious, and there is no wonder if they think similarly of the British 
supervision. The late Mr. Disraeli, with a view to discontinue the relation of 
allies assumed in times of emergency, caused the Delhi Darbir to be held, and 
by astroke of the magic wand of the title of Kaiser-i-Hind the allies were 
turned into tributary princes ; but this policy, or rather intrigue, did not end there. 
The next step was a desire to turn the tributary princes into pensioners, and one 
desirous of ascertaining whether or not Government have commenced to behave 
in accordance with this desire, has only to turn to the ‘ poison affair’ of Barods 
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and the ‘ various reasons’ for dethroning the Mahdraja of Kashmere, to satisfy 
himself on the point. Did Gulab Sing, who became the ruler of Kashmere by 
rendering help to the English in the acquisition of the whole of the Panjab, ever 
dream that matters would come to sucha crisis only after two generations, 
at the hands of the English? It is an old practice of ambitious rulers to 
take advantage of mutual feuds and to set one brother against another. The 
intriguing -character of the British Government is that the lower officials do 
dirty acts, catch the game and hand it over to their superiors, and the latter, 
putting on a garb of honesty and justice, scold the subordinate officials but do 
not give up their hold on the game. Colonel Nisbet, with the assistance of the 
Mahdraja’s brother, erected a grand edifice of seditious letters and ran to His 
Excellency the Viceroy with those letters. The Viceroy, in furtherance of the 
fraudulent concert, threw aside the letters as unworthy of credence, but gave 
credit for the resignation obtained by threats based on those letters and sent a 
despatch from the Foreign Office to the Secretary of State for India stating 
that the Maharaja’s resignation was voluntary and asking for permission to 
accept it. Is it difficult to get permission in sucha matter? The whole thing is 
done in a trice and the Mahdrdja’s power is at an end and he is Mahdraja only 
inname! If Kashmere was to be swallowed up, why was all this round-about 
course necessary and what necessity was there for Sir Lepel Griffin to repeat 
before respectable people in England such epithets as “ drunken debaucher”’ and 
the rest? The Mahdrdja could have been quietly told to walk off. There was 
no necessity for hesitation in disregarding a treaty made by the Govern- 
ment themselves. The people know the British Government in their true 
colours pertectly well, and no concealment is of any avail now. In short, do 
what you have to do in a straightforward manner. Such conduct cannot give 
much offence. No doubt we like our Native Princes and are proud of 
them and feel sorry in their sorrow. We are willing to bear affliction 
ourselves rather than that our Native Princes should have to suffer it. That 
under medical advice interviews between a mother and her son should be 
prohibited, that strokes with a whip should be inflicted on the back as a remedy 
against insanity, that a prince should lose his State for indebtedness on account 
of financial difficulties, that interviews between husband and wife endanger 
the public peace, that a Political Agent is unable to give advice without seeing 
Zenana girls for hours together, and that a prince is unfit to undertake the adminis- 
tration of his State if hehas passed no examination or cannot geta certificate 
from his tuter—all these are nice principles which may be brought into practice 
in European countries, but which should not be made applicable to our country, 
as their application is painful to us and is likely to create discontent. Out of a 
population of twenty-five krovs four krors die of starvation every year, and with 
an income of seventy-two krors the public debt amounts to a little above a 
hundred krors, and four ‘rors is required to be paid as interest every year. Salt- 
earth is mixed with the food of confiding and dependent subjects for want of salt, 
they are harassed with taxes and their morality is corrupted. This censurable 
course should altogether be stopped, the interests of those who have once been 
taken under protection should be earnestly served, and a strict eye should be kept 
over the careless or overbearing servants. There is no wisdom in looking to 
these matters when compelled to do so. Do the English statesmen require to. be 

advised in these matters ? : 


38. The Indu Prakdsh (15), writing in its issue of the 2nd September 
ee _ on the Kashmere affair, says that administration by 
C Potions ME es a regency in a Native State differs in no way from 
advocated. direct British administration, since in the former case 
the Resident is allin all, and that in some gases, as re- 

cently at Gwalior, where the Resident with a cane in his hand overawes the mem- 
ers of a Regency, thisform of administration is worse than actual annexation 
to the British territories. ‘The paper considers it unjust that a Regency should 
have been forced upon the Kashmere State without any enquiry into the alleged 
mismanagement on the part of the Mahdr4ja and without any complaint having 
been made by his subjects about such mismanagement, and is of opinion that a 
Standing Council of Native Princes like their Highnesses the Nizdm, the Gdikwar, 
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the Holkar, &c., should be formed, and that it should enquire into cases like that 
of the Mahdrdja of Kashmere before any action is taken by the British Govern. 
ment in respect of them. 


39. A correspondent of the Dnydn Sdgar (81), m its issue of the 2nd 

| — September, writes to say that m the matter of a murder 

be te de net treatment committed some time ago in the Mudhol State a person 
pected of murder in the as been arrested on suspicion and kept in custody for 
Mudhol State. several months without being ever brought before a 
magistrate, as the police are still engaged in procuring 

in an illegal manner evidence against the accused. The paper says that it does. 
not know whether the above complaint is true or false, but requests the State. 


authorities to send the case at once for trial before a proper tribunal and to leave. 


no ground for the Political Agent to exercise his power of interference in such 
cases. 


G. M. SA’THHP’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
13th September 1889. 
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—— 


Inst of Newspapers published m Berar. 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 


issued. 


ANGLO-MaRA’THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu ... a ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 
>» Ve@idarbh ... | Akola 


», Varhad (Berar) Saméchér a a 


MARA ‘THI. 


The Shetakari ... ‘es oe -e+| Umrawati (Amrdoti).. Monthly 
», Shuddha Varhadi... is ool MOU ka ...| Weekly 


» suryakant we a ...| Bllichpur cool. Oe 


1. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 3lst August, asks:—Will the 

ee authorities concerned make an inquiry into the causes 
. Diminution of work in the of the diminution of work in the Telhara Civil Court 
elhara Civil Court and a : : 
suggestion to ascertain its and afford to the public some rational explanation 
cause. of the phenomenon ? 


2. Under the heading of “ Official Tyranny ”’ the Pramod Sindhu (1), in its 
issue of the 30th August, complains that the Deputy 

A complaint regarding the Educational Inspector of Amraoti has not got sufiicient 
SS and decent house accommodation for his office, and that 
tional Inspector, Amréoti. being subordinate to both the Deputy Commissioner and 
the Director of Public Instruction, he is cared for by 

neither and is taken to task for proposing to remove his office from the wretched 
room he at present occupies in the Deputy Commissioner’s kachert to a house 
rented by him at his own expense, and prays that the Deputy Inspector may 


be relieved from his present inconvenience. 


G. M. SA‘THE, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, - 
13th September 1889. 
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REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 14th September 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 87 or 1889. 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication, Edition. er ag vee 
ENGLISH. 
1 | The Bombay East Indian ,.. ... Bombay «| Weekly ... kia 475 
2 », indian Spectator... |: BO. . me Sa a 706 
3 », Mahratta ... .| Poona ... ot: uss isa 400 
4 » Phoenix ... ee ree es .--| Karachi .| Bi-weekly ine 452 
5 » Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha. ... ..| Poona... ...| Quarterly mee 800 
6 »» sind Times ss ...| Karachi “oe -»+| Bi-weekly ei 250 
7 » spy of the Day ... ° -| Bombay “ns ***| Weekly ... ive 60 


ANGLO-MARATHI. 


8 | The Amba Lahar1 _... 
Bodh Sudhakar ... 


7 | ss 
10 »» Din Bandhu 
11 » Din Mitra es 
\2 »5 Dnyan Chakshu ... 
13 55 Dnydnodaya isi 
14 » Dnydn Prakash ... 


15 » Indu Prakash 


16 » vagad-hitechchhu 
17 »» Native Opinion ... 
18 » Prabhakar ae 
19 »» subodh Patrika... 
20 5 sudharak . 
21 » Lelagu Mitra 


92 Vartahar ... 


MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya 
» A’rydvart “a 
25 — Seer 


26 99 Belgaum Samachar 
27 » Chanddnshu 
28 5, Chikitsak 


29 » Chitragupta a 
30 » Dharwar Vritt ... 
3] »» Dnydn Sagar 
32 » Ganga Lahari 


33 » Hindu Punch ... ape 
34 » Hitechchhu ae i 

,, Holkar Sarkar Gazette ... 
36 | ,, Jagadddarsh ye 


37 » vagan Mitra ooe . 

38 » Kalpataru... ne “he 
39 » Kannada Punch... aa 
40 » Karwaér Samachar sia 


41 — ae me se 
42 », Khandesh Chitragupta ... 
», Khadndesh Vaibhav 
44 » Mahérashtra Kokil 


45 » Mahéréshtra Mitra 5 
46 » Maharashtra Vritt ve 
47 » Nagar Samachar... 
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1 POOMR sa: ess Weekly ‘i 
Satara : a ae ne 279 
Bombay on we aa ae 1,550 
Poona .| Monthly ... are 500 

Do. W eekly 1,200 
Bombay Gee es 4.00 
Poona -»»| Bi-Weekly os 504s 
Bombay .| Weekly ... Ses 800 
Poona oe fae pee pee 2,500 
Bombay ...| Bi-Weekly - 600 

Do. ieee. Ge if 308 

Do. .| Weekly ... ae 965 

.».| Poona... a c “70 

-| Bombay oe ‘as 647 

Do. ees eas vii 450 


‘sot ADDS. is: Weekly .,., 556 
| Dhulia... Do. 130 
.| Ratnagiri Do. 910 
.| Belgaum Do. 281 
.| Tasgaon Do. 100 

...| Belgaum Do. 200 
3} SR se Do. 100 

e+} Dharwar Do. 840) 

...| Kolhapur Do. 443 

coat DOME oss BM 4. 100 

.o0| SRM 0 mee 700 
.| Bijapur Do. 8d 
..| Indore... i Do. , 4.03 
..| Ahmednagar ... <<. - 342 
..| Ratnagiri. set Do. ° 0 160 
..| Sholapur oo Do. 160 

...| Bagalkot ee Do. . 225 
..| Karwar iy Do. 200 
..| Poona .., ta Do. "4,200 
..| Dhulia a gas ee 75 
ee Do. eee Do. ee eee 125 
| patara ...| Monthly ... oe 279 
ah Te aks ...| Weekly ... cer P50 

ees Do, ra nee vee Do, eas i) se° 
.| Ahmednagar ,. oe eerie et 150 


Names 0 Newspape 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


aR ty ad 


Number of 


Copies issued 


The 


22 
99 
99 
99 
29 
29 
99 


99 
99 
99 
9 
99 
99 
93 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
39 

9 

93 

39 
99 
99 


8 
E 


NA&sik Vritt des ees 
Nydy4 Sindhu ... ose 
Pandhari Mitra ... 


MARA’ THI— continued, 


| Nasik .. 
+ Ahmednagar .. 
..| Pandharpur ... 


Poona Vaibhav ... ee ...| Poowa ... 
Prabodh Chandrika : ...| Jalgaon 
Prabodh Ratné ... | Bari ... 
Pratod ... Isl4mpur 
Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Mésik 

Pustak * see »e-| Poona... 
Réghava Bhushana , soe) XCOIB 200 
Ramdas ... ‘es cin ...| Bijapur 
Sachchid4nand ... ... .  «.| Bombay 
Satya Shodhak . ...| Ratnagiri 
Satyt Sudha _... ...| Karwar 
Sholapur Samachar ‘4 , ..| Sholapur 
Shri Shivaji 9 : ...| Poona ... 
Shubh Suchak ... ‘a o0e ...| Satara ... 
Sudhakar ave ove .| Pen 


Suryodaya... ‘0s ees 
Vengurla Vritt ... Aa 
Vidushak . me ve 
Vidya Vilés - ‘ 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittadhara 

Vrittamala 


Vritiasér ... 


Vritt Sudha 
Vya4pé4rottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 


Din Mani ... 


Dny4n Sudha _... 
Gujardt Darpan ... 


Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 


Hitechebhu 
Kéthidwadi ie 
K4thidwar Times 
Rast Goft4r 

Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARATI. 


Ahmedabad Times 
Akhbére Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A'ry&i Dharm Prakish ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 
Bombay Sam4char 

Broach Mitr’ _.... 
Broach SamA4ch4r 

Buddhi PrakAsh ... 
Chakravak 

Chanak  .. 
Chandraprak ‘sh . 

Deshi Mitra 

Dnyénodaya nec 
Dnyan Vardhak ... 
Duniyadad | 

Fursad _... 

Gap Sap ... 

Gorakshak i 
Gujarat Monthly Journal 
Gul Afshaén Rest 
Gurjar Vijay 

Hindi Punch 
Hindusthan 

Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwdadi Patri .. 
Kaira Vartamdan .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _... a 
K4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... nh 
Kohinur .., 
Madhamé&kh ise 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nityanand 
Nure Elam 


ok he oc 


e Vengurla 


...| Karad ,.. 
...| Kolhapur 
...| Bombay 
jv SO hss 

| Satara... 


1 We oc 
.| Satara ... 
.| Bombay 


.| Broach... “ 
.| Ahmedabad ... 
surat ... 
..| Ahmedabad 
..| Bombay 

| Surat 


.... Ahmedabad ... 
...| Wadhwan 
...| Rajkot 
...| Bombay 

| Surat 


Do. 


| Debed 


Do. 


x Limbd1 
.| Bombay 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
...| Bombay fia 
.| Ahmedabad ... 


- ; Baroda 


.| Ahmedabad ... 


Do. 


a Fortnightly 


...| Weekly ... 
...| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 


...| Bi- -weekly 
.| Weekly 


Do. 
Do. 


.| Weekly ... 
c) e 
...| Weekly ... 
— 


a Weekly 
...| Monthly .. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Me + 


so Daily 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. jase 
GusJARA TI—continued. 
123 |The Nydyadarshak ... eee e| Ahmedabad ... — ««.| Weekly ... . 500 
124 » e£arai Tikékér ... ee eee oof DOMUAY == nae ...| Fortnightly ne 350 
125 5» Praja Mata beac mine ows | Ahmedabad ... —...] Weekly ... ees 465 
126 » Praja Mitra eee ae eae o..| Surat pee aoe he sae 950 
127 » Rajyabhakta_... sie ‘a .-.| Bombay ae a ee a sea 687 
128 ,, samsher Béh4dur er wie -e-/ Ahmedabad ... na Oe ee 200 
129 » SatyA Mitr&A ... ies ape vee Bombay bua wt” Be ous ‘gin 400 
130 5» satyavakta eee eve ool ao oes A ae eee ae 1,100 
131 » satyodaya ne ree ies ...| Dohad ... aes oe) er ewe 71 
132 | 5, Saurashtrit Darpan;  ... ... «| dunfgad + eve] Monthly... —,.. 398 
133 5 Shrimaélh Shubhechchhak ne -+-| Jamnagar ‘jot a hee ied 250 
134 5 sneha Sindhu ... ‘e's eee .».| Cambay ai e+.| Weekly ... a ee 
135 9 Stri Bodh... eee eee eee @ee Bombay eee atin Monthly eee eee 630 
136 » tri Mitra Ge “ es ot Ee ie a) Sees a 700 
137 5» Stri Sadbodh Ratné _... ase | Do. oss oe ae ‘ise ove 
138 », Subodh Prak4sh ... ‘ee — ...| Limbdi ws oo ae aa 768 
139 », svadesh Bandhu... ... on ...| Mahudha _... ee. a 200 
140 », Svadesh Vatsal ... isi si ...| Bombay vi ...| Monthly ... ve 423 
141 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patvi ... _—«...| Ahmedabad ... —...}, Do. se ae 200 
142 » Vidnydn Vilés_... ee is ...| Rajkot i Oe ave ‘aa 709 
143 » Vidya Mitr’ ve vee te ...| Bombay ‘ Do. a . 450 
ANGLO-Ka'NARESE. 
144 | The Kannada Suvarte... ... 0s, oof Bombay «evel Weekly ... ‘ 920 
Ka'NARESE. 
145 | The Chandroday4 ise — ae ...| Dh4rwi4r oe | Weekly... 4 180 
146 »» Havyak Subodh .., eee ee ...| Bombay ‘i a 91? 
147 , Karnétak Patra ... ony ve ...| Dharwar ins |. oe 300 
148 », Rasik Ranjini ... ne a ...| Gadag se i ‘ 300 
149 » Satys Vritt es hee es me ‘oe i . 247 
Ka’NARESE AND SANSKRIT. 
150 |The Vaidik Darpan ...  «.. ove ...| Hombal ane -»-| Weekly ... 
ANGLO-SANSKRIT. 
151 |The Girvana Tarangini ‘a «+ =o | Dharwar --» ees! Fortnightly ... 75 
Hinpt. 
152 | The Bhirata Bhrata ... exe 6s ...| Rewah.,, my ...| Fortnightly _... 400 
153 , Brahma Patrika ... ee el I ee cs ek I - 100 
154 ,, NRatnaprakash Ratlam ... ‘i ...| Ratldm oe _ Weekly ... a 65 
155 » Sugrihini ... bes “ i. oo sna ---|/ Monthly... —... 450 
| Urpv. 
i56 |The Akhbdare Ratan Prakash Ratidn ...| Ratlém a oct WOK]Y ico ..., — 
157 » Charkhari Akhbar a ore wee] SOTFRD ei ...| Fortnightly —... 4 
168 | , Dhar State Gazette ...  ... vocf MARAE coe a vest WHORE ee ts 270 
159 » Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra ch ok | nee oes 64 
160 » Gwalior Gazette ... pi ee ...| Gwalior is i ene oo 830 
161 », Kushful Akhbar... i Bei ...| Bombay ae a. 2k ae ees 300 
' PERSIAN. 
162 |The Iklil _... see Jet ens was »-.| Karachi Weekly 190 
EnGLIsH, MarRa’tHI AND HInpt. 
163 | The Pandit _... ou is ee od a es ot Wee as 900 
MARA'THI AND GUJARA'TI. 
164 | The Baroda Vatsal ... ae a ,..| Baroda ‘ee ---| Weekly ... ne 1,229 
Urpvu AND PERSIAN. | 
1¢5~-| The Khayir Kithe Testi... ... ...1 Bombay. ~~... Monthly... |... 
SINDI. | 
166 | The Mfawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi ef ...| Weekly ... — 360 
167 » Muin-ul-Isl4m ... i me on wae } eee oS . ee a 200 
168 5 sind Sudhar ss sii or on. ae baa ae a as o0e 500 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


C, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (3{f 
or @) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(@] =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
a placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


~*~ = 4 ¥ . 
4 ‘ ) - -) . 4 /_ we & ~ 5 a ™ . ; s . ~ : 6 . - , “ : = 
iaastng es . en ao ~ Sa , —= ee a pan EER 9, ME 
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~~ a +> =F r Ow 8 _ on 
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* 


me kes he se es Px er 


ss = a ~ : wierd 
He, oO oi Sie 2 dip MOR ace pac a 


a Se i ee ee er sail 
= pene ae FO Ee I BH ae he = water Ag eR 4 gy? ap IY ee ae” 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Hindt Punch (109), in its issue of the 8th September, in a cartoon, 

7 finds fault with the action of Lord Cross in dis- 

Pap a on oe ear regarding the indemnity promised by the Govern- 
jie are ; 

ed Slee Government », ment of Bombay to the self-incriminating Mdmlatdars 


the Crawford case. in the Crawford case, and represents His Lordship as 


setting fire to bundles of papers superscribed with the 
word ‘“‘ Indemnity.” The letter-press runs as follows:—*The Guy Fawkes of 
the India Office ; or, Lord Cross blowing up the indemnity.” 


2. The Arunodayd (28), in its issue of the 8th September, says that if not 
in the interests of the Mamlatdars, at least for the honour and prestige of the 
British rule in India, the Secretary of State for India should strictly respect and 
fulfil in its integrity the indemnity guaranteed to the Mamlatddrs concerned in 
the Crawford case, that by breaking the promises given by the Bombay Govern- 
ment the Secretary of State will, in a way, encourage corruption and give license 
to corrupt European officers, and that the newspapers and their correspondents 
that are now advocating the cause of Mr. Crawford, will, after the affair is 
over, censure him for allowing himself to be misled by their clamour. 


38. The Bakul (25), in its issue of the 8th September, says :—-Lord Cross, 
Secretary of State for India, speaking in the House 
Disapproval of the praise of Lords, praised the Government of Bombay for 
| a alge coeme, Fen —- their conduct in the Crawford case, and the public 
~ Bagg se “y°" meeting held at Poona thanked him for this public 
declaration. It is, however, difficult to understand 
the meaning of this praise. Huis Lordship disapproved of the report of the 
Bombay Government which accompanied the Commissioners’ report in the 
Crawford case, and gave a decision opposed to the opinion of the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. With regard to the retention in service of indemnified Mdmlatdars, His 
Lordship has sent different orders at different times, the latest of which directs 
the dismissal of some Mamlatdars from the service. When such is the ease, 
which of the several acts of the Bombay Government is to be held as approved 
of by the Secretary of State? ‘The unsteady conduct of the Bombay Govern- 
ment is attributable to the improper interference of the Secretary of State. 
Under these circumstances the best course for His Excellency Lord Reay and 
his Councillors was to resign their posts, and if they had followed it they would 
not have had to act as puppets in the hands of Lord Cross and todo things 
which are disliked by the people. 


4. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 12th September, while 
defending its views about the Crawford case against the 
a —— a penne attacks of the Kesart, says:—We have never doubted 
‘ithe Crawford esse, «the good intentions of His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
Government in instituting enquiries into the Craw- 
ford case. But there are other qualifications besides good motives which a wise 
administrator must possess, and because these were not exhibited by the Bombay 
Government in the Crawford case we thought them unworthy of unqualified 
praise. Itis said that the general opinion was that Mr. Crawford was very 
corrupt and dissolute. If this be true, is it creditable to the Bombay Govern- 
ment that Mr. Crawford should escape scot-free while the poor Mamlatdar 
Witnesses should be betrayed into ruin? And are we Natives to praise the 
Bombay Government for this ? 


5. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—A 

meeting of over two thousand people of all classes (it has 

P bind em preaertet gd been erroneously called by the Anglo-Indian papers a 

Crawford cose and its cuccesa, meeting of Hindus only) was held in Poona on Sunday 

last, formally to give an expression to the view of the 

Native public regarding a monstrous administrative scandal, which has been, if 

possible, aggravated into a still greater monstrosity by the manner in which it 

has been dealt with by the public and the Indian authorities in England. The 

Meeting was presided over by Rdéo Bahadur K. L. Nulkar, C.L.E., who opened 
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the proceedings with a brief but tersely worded speech, in which he compressed 
all the salient features of the subject. He premised that the moral of the Craw. 
ford case was that in conflicts of interest the strong got the better of the weak, 
and that England, who had taken the people of India under her protection, could 
not too jealously guard against such a contingency in future. The following 
propositions were then unanimously adopted in their order :— 


(1) That this meeting do place on record, on behalf of the Native public, their empha. 
tic approbation and grateful appreciation of the courageous efforts, made by the present 
Government of Bombay and its officers amidst unusual difficulties and discouragements, to 
probe to the bottom and eradicate the widespread corruption, which is traceable directly to 
the evil genius of a single Knglish officer who enjoyed the full confidence of Government, 
and which had been prevailing over two-thirds of the presidency and remained unheeded 
for many years. 


(2) That this meeting wishes to record an expression of its opinion that, unless the 
indemnity formally guaranteed to the witnesses who gave evidence before the officers in 
this case, is strictly respected and fulfilled in its integrity, without distinction, the result will 
be that the public faith in the plighted word of the British Government will be destroyed, 
and the experience of this case will hereafter render it absolutely impossible to bring to 
light any delinquencies and misconduct of Kuropean public functionaries—an evil fraught 
with danger to the future good government of India, compared with which any temporary 
inconvenience or difficulties, caused by factivus opposition to the policy of faithful 
adherence to solemn promises, must count as a lesser evil; and that in acountry like India, 
the possible advantages of meting out technical justice in deference to abstract principles will 
be dearly purchased at the sacritice of the reliance of the people on the good faith and 
sanctity of Government promises by and to whomsoever given. 


(3) That this meeting wishes to place on record its strong protest against the per- 
sistent and factious misrepresentations and perversions of facts by interested writers whereby 
public opinion in England is being misled, as also against the wholesale maligning of 
Native character in general by such persons and others misled by them, and that the 
Native public of India is grieved to find some of the Honourable Members of Parliament, to 
whom India cannot be too grateful for their honest and disinterested efforts to see justice 
done to this country, allowing themselves to be influenced by such one-sided and incorrect 
representations. 


' The speeches made in support of these propositions did fair justice to their 
subject-matters, especially those of Messrs. Gadgil, Tilak and Gokhale, and also of 
Nawab Alli Mardan Khan, who spoke in Hindustani, and, in order to account for 
the perversity of public opinion in the matter, quaintly compared the newspaper 
press to a sweetmeat shop to which all sorts of characters resorted. The demon- 
stration was thus a success; the only drawback in it was that it was not held 
earlier, as the chairman said it was intended to be. Hadit come about one or two 
months ago it would have done eminent service to the cause of truth and justice, 
purity of administration as also of sound policy, and would further have dealt 
a blow to that travesty of those principles which has been so successfully 
achieved by the conductors of the Times of India and the Pioneer, and the Calcutta 
correspondent of the London Times, along with their worthy coadjutor, the 
patriotic Brahman seller of cigarettes at Poona—Nardyan Ganesh Sathe, ‘ the 
friend of even-handed justice and pure equity,’—and his friends. But better late 
than never; even this tardy move may do us some good as it is so full of 
meanine. We have admittedly slept long over our own interests and rights, and 
quietly allowed irresponsible publicists to traduce and prejudice us in the 
eyes of ignorant and misguided non-official Englishmen, newspapers and their 
readers. But have not Lord Cross and Sir John Gorst, in their unjustifiable 
omission to uphold a subordinate administration that had courageously done 
its duty to the country and the Government, apparently for fear of facing 
ignorant or misguided Beaumanns and Camerons in Parliament, shown even a more 
lamentable lack of moral fibre and thereby proved untrue to their official charge ? 


6. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—The 
vigorous protest entered by the Poona public against the systematic misrepre- 
sentation of His Excellency Lord Reay’s action in the Crawford case, and 
against the dishonest attempts made to cast aspersions on Native character, was, 
if a little late in the day, infinitely better than the selfish silence of the Bombay 
public enjoying the sweet flavour of the golden mohor. Professor Tilak’s 
speech was a clear and lucid exposition of the principles underlying the Maccles- 
field case ; and his comparative view of the sins of the Masters of Rolls in that 
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ease and the self-inculpating Mdmlatddrs was a telling answer to the notorious 
attempts made to paint the latter as the very embodiments of corruption. The 
moral and political consequences ef a violation of the indemnity granted to 
the witnesses were vividly portrayed by Rac Bahddur Nulkar and others; and 
the courage of conviction and the independence of tone displayed by the various 
speakers were highly creditable to the public spirit of our Poona brethren. That 
silence is golden is one of the mottos ef the hour in Bombay. And there is also 
another, viz., that silence isa mark of superior wisdom. It may be at once 
granted that we in Bombay are healthy in our ideas, wealthy in our purses, and 
wise in our silence, but none the less is it true that the robust Poona public has 
put Bombay to shame by stealing a march over it. 


7. The Lndian Spectator (2), in its issue ef the 8th September, writes :— 
Ssbtiinied of ths Mbnde.- Qne or two very ingenious arguments are bein 
ars’ suiettion, the attempts brought forward to thwart the settlement of the 
to thwart it, and the opinion Mémlatddr question, and even a tenderness for the 
of the public meeting held in poor Indian tax-payer, so rarely thought of ordinarily, 
Poona in connection there- jg pressed into the service of the same cause. In the 
wit. first place, it is said that the Mémlatdér witnesses 
have forfeited the indemnity, because they have not told the truth, and this is 
sought to be proved by the fact that the Commissioners before whom they gave 
their evidence did not believe them. But, if this be so, then it is clear that the 
Mamlatdars never paid any bribes, and so they cannot be called ‘ corrupt’ or 
‘corruptors’ of an immaculate dispenser of patronage. They may be per- 
jured men, but perjury is not alleged to stand in the way of that technicality of 
the letter of the law, before which the genius of justice has been clamorously 
sought by a factious opposition to be sacrificed. In the next place, it is conve- 
_ niently forgotten by the faction that the Commissioners were not Judges under 
the Act of 1850 under which they took the evidence; that function belongs to 
the local Governmert, which has accepted the evidence as true. Once more, 
we are told that no Act of indemnity can be passed by any Legislature below 
Parliament. If this contention be well founded, what is the objection to that 
tribunal doing now what it has done in the more aggravated case of the English 
Masters of Rolls, who added a criminal misappropriation of trust money for the 
purpose of paying bribes to their Crawford? Here, again, the friends of pure 
justice conveniently ignore the English precedent, which 1s on all fours with 
the indemnity promised to the Mamlatddrs. If a Secretary of State is 
afraid of factious clamour and is unable to state facts before Parliament and 
to propose the remedies which they demand, it means that Government has 
abdicated, and not that the cause of the clamour is vindicated. It is thus, as we 
observed the other day, that the India Office authorities have belittled themselves 
in the eyes of India, and such weakness will not take long to show its natural 
fruits. The Indian Spectator cannot be accused of any concern in the personal 
interests of the Mamlatdars or any others of the witnesses. We have more than once 
shown that we care not a button for them, and we have never spoken tenderly of 
their failing. But the solemnly pledged word and honour of the Government, 
and that, too, of one situated like the British Government in India,—are these 
nothing? Are they to be explained away or ignored like the promise of an 
opium or rain speculator? Not the personal credit of any officer, but the 
foundation of the empire rests on the trust which can be reposed in that 
word, and it is well, therefere, that the public meeting of Sunday last at 
Poona, the capital of the Deccan and the late centre of corruption in the 
province, declared the truth in trumpet tones and recorded its appreciation 
of the courageous efforts of the present Government of Bombay to stamp 
out the scandal, and joined that approval to a reprobation of the factious oppo- 
sition which has done its best to thwart those efforts and to bring evil 
out of good. It were much to be wished, indeed, that the meeting had 
een held earlier, as we believe with the chairman it was intended, but we 
Welcome it as better late than never. Even now the terse remarks of the 
chairman, Réo Bahd4dur K. L. Nulkar, and the pointed speeches of the other 
speakers are not without their value, and it isa melancholy reflection that the 
authorities at the Indian Office should at this time of the day require to be 
ught the elementary principles of the policy on which the English power in 
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India rests. As regards the lateness of the meeting, there: is some excuse in tlie: 
dilatory character of the Indian people; but what excuse can the Secretary of 
State for India and his assistants have, first for failing to perceive the truth, an¢ 
then for hesitating to stand by it before ignorant or misguided Parliamentary 
debaters in dealing with undoubtedly what 1s one of the greatest administrative 
scandals of British India? Mr. Nulkar’s complamt, that England, which has- 
taken the Indian people under her protection, has failed to discharge her duty 
to them in this conflict of interests between the strong and the weak, is there.. 
fore justified, for the Indians have no voice in the conduct of the administra-. 
tion at any stage. This is a moral of the Crawford case worth remembering. 


8. Referring to the public meeting recently held at Poona in connection: 
with the Crawford case, the Bakul (25), in its issue of 
Disapproval of the public the 8th September, says :—We hear that the meeti 
meoting held at Poors incon, held at Poona was an inspired one and that a similar 
c<e C o meeting is also to be held in Bombay, because the: 
Secretary of State has disapproved of the conduct of 
the Bombay Government in the Crawford case. If this be true; it reflects dis.. 
credit on the leaders of Native society in those cities. We do not approve of any of 
the three resolutions passed at the Poona meeting. First of aif, we do not under- 
stand why we should be asked to thank one who simply discharged his duty.. 
You may blame the former Governors for neglecting their duty, but why should 
the present Governor be thanked? We are ready to praise His Excellency 
Lord Reay for his courageous conduct, but we have been pointing out from the 
beginning that the action of his Government in this case was a mistaken one. 
And what is the result of that action? One of their own countrymen has. 
gone scot-free, while the poor Natives have been ruined. No doubt, it would 
be a grave injustice if the Mdmlatdars were to be dismissed the: service. 


9. The Kavser-i-Hind (114), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :— 
We congratulate the Mardthas upon the great success 
Remarks on the resolutions of the Poona meeting and the unanimous praise 


passed at the Poona public pestowed upon His Excelleney Lord Reay for his work 
meeting held in connection 


nits Cas Chlies aaa in the Crawford case; but we do not approve of their 

advocacy of the cause of the corrupt Mamlatdars. The 
leading members of the meeting have committed a grave mistake in passing an 
objectionable resolution with reference to the guarantee given to the Mamlatdars. 
[The Samsher Bahddur (128), in its issue of the 13th September, expresses similar 
sentiments. | 


10. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 9th September, publishes 
_ , the following telegram from a correspondent from Sirsi 
Public meetings at Sirsi in Kénara :—At a large meeting held at Sirsi under 
i ree a ome” the presidency of Mr. Shrinivasdppa Sonde, the people 
of Sirsi passed a unanimous resolution expressing their 
complete approval of the proceedings of the Sdrvajanik Sabha of the Poona 
people, held on the 1st instant, to express their appreciation of the courageous 
efforts of the Bombay Government in the Crawford case, to point out the danger 
of not carrying out the indemnity given to the Mamlatddrs, and to protest 
against the persistent misrepresentations of mischievous and one-sided Anglo- 
Indian writers. [The Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (45), in its issue of the 12th September, 
says that a monstrous meeting of the people of Sdtdra was held m the local 
theatre on the 11th instant, at which great enthusiasm prevailed and spirited 
and pathetic speeches were delivered, and three resolutions similar to those 
adopted by the recent public meeting at Poona were unanimously passed. |} 


11. The Muawin-i-Majma-i-Muhammadi (166), in its issue of the Ist 
ee , September, says thata correspondent respectfully begs 
and the Amir of Afghanistan, 0 lay the following remarks before Government :— 
Even if all the treasures of India and Europe together 

were given to the Amir of Kabul, he would not become a true friend of 
the British Government. He has not forgotten the protection and support he 
received from the Russian Government for twelve years, when having fled from 
Kabul and having buried in the Registan his uncle, Muhammad Azam Khéo, 
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who had accompanied him, he himself proceeded to Russia. The Russian salt has 
permeated his whole system. He has not so much consideration for the 
treaty he has entered into with the British Government as he has for the 
kind treatment accorded to him by the Russians while he was in exile. He 
understands that if he had come to India at that time, he would certainly 
have been sent to live in an island, on the ground of his being hostile to Amir 
Sheralikhan. He also seems to think that it is owing to his having gone to Russia 
that he now reigns in Afghanistan and exercises immense influence. It is not, 
therefore, likely that he will ever break his connection with the Russians. 
The relations which the British Government have entered into with the Amir 
of Kabul are due to political reasons only. The Amir is himself unable to 
prevent these relations, and, besides, with the assistance of the British Govern- 
ment he can inspire fear into the mindsof his enemies. This is advantageous 
both to the Amir and the British Government. In consideration of this 
alliance 12 lakhs of rupees in cash, together with military stores, are sent 
annually to Kabul. If this political consideration did not exist, our Govern- 
ment would not be so foolish as to undertake the payment of such a large sum 
of money unnecessarily. It is very much to be regretted that the Amir 
forgets all these grounds for gratitude——Another correspondent writes :—It 
has now been clearly proved that the Amir of Kabul is in no way an ally of 
the British Government. Writers on political matters have found this to be 
a fact. We also see that a long time has elapsed since the Amir went to 
reside in his northern provinces, where the Czar’s ambassadors go. They 
exchange visits, and many valuable presents and several letters in flattering 
terms have been sent to the Czar. The Amir has now sent for his son, 
Habibullahkhan, to Mazar. His object in doing so is, as some people believe, 
to impress on the mind of his son the superior advantages of being in alliance 
with the Czar, while others seem to think that his intention in sending for his 
son is that the latter should become acquainted with the affairs of Afghan 


Turkistan, in order that he may be safely entrusted with the administration of 
that province. 


12. In a communication over the signature of “ Dhanurdhari’’ or an Archer, 

| _.. the Kesart (41), in its issue of the 10th instant, refers 

- an . Se to the = appropriation by the British Government 
of certain property made over © the well-known diamond, the Kohinur, and of the 
to them in trust. property of five likhs of rupees entrusted to them by 
Amritrao Peshwa and his son Vinéyak for the endow- 


ment of a temple at Benares, and calls it an act of spoliation utterly mean and 
ungrateful. 


13. The Pheniz (4), in its issue of the 7th September, writes :—When the 
word “ Natives”’ was first used by the British in this 
The use of the word country, it was neither intended nor understood as an 
ni amie ve ——— Bd insult. But now there can be no doubt that it is an 
people of India recommended, OPprobrious term. The insult becomes intensified 
| when we see a dark or even jetblack man or woman 
shrinking from the “ Natives’? ina railway carriage or ina place of public 
resort. Generous Englishmen often feel that the term “ Natives ’’ is humiliating 
and try to use it as little as possible. We Indians often feel it, and some of us - 
try to alter the word occasionally. Instead of writing the word with a small n, 
we write it with a capital NV. But still the evil is not really checked. That it 
can be checked admits of no reasonable doubt. We have simply to accept the 
suggestion of the Indian Mirror’s correspondent. We Indian journalists can 
rigorously ‘boycot the word. Some Anglo-Indian papers use the word with 
scornful contempt. They may drop it or not as they choose; but we may 
mtroduce “Indian” and wipe out “ Natives” altogether if we choose, using 
more distinctive terms, such as Bengali, Panjabi, Madrasi, Mahomedan, when- 
ever necessary. There will be nodifficulty in getting the Government to consent 
fo the change in all official writings and publications. We think all Indian - 
newspapers and all leaders of public opinion ought to make a combined and per- 
sistent effort and wipe out the offensive word. We are natives of India and 
should be perfectly content to call ourselves Indians. Indians may have now 
fallen behind in the race of progress, but they have a history anda _ past, of 
which any nation in the world may be justly proud. 
con 665—4 
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14, The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—An 
os ae 4 interesting movement is made in Bombay in connec- 
cha Tadiice Watlonal Cou foes tion with the Indian National Congress. The move- 
' ment is the first of its kind in Bombay, though not in 
the whole of India. On the first of this month was held an interesting and 
enthusiastic gathering of the students of Bombay in the Victoria Theatre, Grant 
Road. About two hundred students assembled on the occasion, coming as they 
did as representatives of different schools. There were some Mahomedan and 
P4rsi students also, and the remarkable feature was that they took an active 
part in the proceedings. The students formed themselves into an association 
called “The Bombay Central Students’ Union.’”’ The Union represented 
no less than 20 different schools in Bombay. The president of the Union 
had himself attended the last year’s Congress at Allahabad. He introduced 
a student who for over an hour addressed the meeting in English on the 
desirability and loyalty of the Congress. Then two important propositions were 
adopted by them, viz., (1) that an application be sent to the Reception Committee 
of the Indian National Congress to the effect that they be pleased to accept the 
services of the representatives of the Union, and (2) that the Congress be 
requested to take up the subject of education for discussion and to record its 
strong protest against the policy of indifference Government have of late 
adopted. The president then made some remarks and communicated to the 
audience his personal experiences of the Allahabad Congress, and the meeting 
was dissolved with thanks to the president and with three enthusiastic cheers to 
the Empress and to the Congress. [The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 
8th September, says that in addition to the two propositions above referred to, it 
was also resolved at the meeting to collect subscriptions from the students in aid 
of the Indian National Congress, and observes :—The work of this meeting was 
conducted for more than two hours in a most satisfactory and exemplary manner. 
The students were ready to volunteer their services at the time of the Congress 
meeting, and we hope that the Graduates’ and the Undergraduates’ Associations 
in Bombay will do the same. The Kesarz (41), in its issue of the 10th Septem- 
ber, disapproves of little children trying to take part in the movement of the 
Indian National Congress and to collect subscriptions for it. ] 


15. The Amba Lahart (8), in its issue of the 38rd September, says :—A largely 
attended public meeting was held last evening at 
Bhamburda, a village on the outskirts of Poona. More 
than 2,000 persons had assembled, and it was unani- 
mously declared by them that they disapproved of almost all the demands of the 
Indian National Congress and that the Government of India might be informed 
of this by means of a petition. ‘The people assembled belong to the agricul- 
tural and other labouring classes and low-castes, such as Mahdrs, Mangs, &e. 


16. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 10th Sept ember 
says :—It is reported that the Honourable C. B. Pnit- 
The rumoured appointment chard is to be appointed to the Viceregal Council im 
of the Honourable C. B. Prit-  nlace of the Honourable Mr. Hutchins, who is proceed- 
chard to the Viceregal Legis-_ : 
lative Council disapproved. 108 home on leave of absence, as he will prove of great 
| help in the reconstruction of the 4bk4ri policy which 
has met with condemnation at the hands of Parliament. The Honourable Mr. 
Pritchard has, no doubt, good experience of dbkd4ri matters, but the line he has 
taken in enforcing the abkdri law has proved directly injurious to the interests of 
the people and indirectly to those of Government. His chief aim seems to be to 
devise and adopt means for realizing the maximum revenue from this source, with- 
out caring for the complaints of the people. The Government of India have 
been plainly told by Parliament that their abkd4ri policy was directed to the 
sole aim of realizing the largest revenue from this source and has been the means 
of increase of intemperance and poverty in the country. This declaration 1s 4 
censure passed on the work of officers like the Honourable Mr. Pritchard, whose 
appointment to the Supreme Legislative Council would, therefore, be very deplor- 
able. The Supreme Council ought to be composed of such officers as would pro- 
tect the revenue from unnecessary loss, without disturbing the good relationship 
existing between Government and ‘the people. The Honourable Mr. Pritchard 1s 
not an officer of thisclass, his sole aim being to draw from the people as much 


A protest against the 
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money as can possibly be done. His appointment to the Council would, 
therefore, be very unpopular and would portend a harsh 4bké4ri policy in future. 
On hearing thatthe rumour about the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 
Pritchard has been contradicted, the Bombay Samdchdr and the Jame Jamshed 
(111), in their issues of the 12th September, express gratification at the contra- 
diction, observing that unpopular officers like the Honourable Mr. Pritchard 
ought to be excluded not only from the Viceregal but also from the local Legis- 
lative Councils. The bad impression made by the honourable gentleman on the 
public mind as the originator of the present oppressive 4bkéri policy, who has 
shown a disregard of the public rights and interests, will never be removed. | 


17. The Sind Sudhdr (168), in its issue of the 24th August, writes :—It 

is amatter for congratulation that His Excellence 
Praise of His Excellency Jord Reay has paid attention to the claims of Sind 
ng Reay a Pye ahi and honoured it from time to time. His Excel- 
a pc aromns Se thee Beuaay lency has now nominated Mr. Alexander McHinch, 
Legislative Council. President of the Kardchi Municipal Corporation and 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and a useful member of 

the Karachi Port Trust, as an Additional Member of his Legislative Council. 
Mr. McHinch is a painstaking and intelligent gentleman and there is no doubt 
that he is deserving of the honour which has been conferred upon him. It is 
hoped that, experienced and competent as he is, he will always do all in his 
power to satisfy the wants of this province and to redress the grievances of its 
inhabitants. We also hope that he will give his opinions on the important 
affairs of Sind freely and independently. More than three years ago the 
Government of Bombay bestowed a similar honour on the late Mr. Daydr4m 
Jethmal, but that gentleman hardly enjoyed it fora year. If he had lived to 
hold that office longer, he would have done much more for the good of the. 
people. During the short time that he was in the Council, he brought several 

wants of Sind to the notice of His Excellency the Governor. 


18. The Jame Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 11th September, 
observes :—The Honourable Phirozshah Merwdnji 
Regrets that the Honour- Mehta has retired from the Bombay Legislative Council 
able = Phirozshah a wan}! on account of the term of his appointment havin 
se gg a i al expired. He, however, ably pleaded the interests of 
Legislative Council. the public in the matters of the legislative Bills which 
came before the Council during the last two years, and 
presented a strong opposition to Government without caring for his personal 
interests. At the discussions on the Bombay Municipal Bill he rendered valu- 
able services to the rate-payers, who are, no doubt, very thankful to his able 
advocacy for their enjoyment of several important rights of local self-gov- 
ernment. There can be no doubt that his presence in the Council would have 
been very valuable in regard to the Village Sanitation Bill and other measures 
which will soon come on for discussion. It is, therefore, to be regretted 
that His Excellency Lord Reay should have omitted to re-appoint Mr. Phirozshah 


M. Mehta for a further term. 


19. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—We 

are glad to note that the Forest Commission has not 

Approval of the Bombay gone the way of many similar bodies which make a 
wisn oo on noise and a stir in their day, culminating generally in 
Tye hort oF the Borest ©om- 4 laborious and voluminous report which is read by 
few and rarely acted upon. The Forest Commission has 
borne fruit in the shape of a Government resolution, which, though issued more 
than two years after the Commission’s report had been sent in, is framed in a tone 
and spirit which, we believe, will commend themselves to the public. If the 
Revenue and Forest officers were to act upon it in the same spirit, the forest laws 
would be shorn of much of their stringency, and the people practically interested 
in their administration would have little reason to complain. Forests are divided 
into two classes, the open and the close, cattle being allowed to graze in the open 
areas, either free or on payment of a small fee according to certain rules and con- 
ditions. There were loud complaints formerly about the restrictions placed on the 
supply of rdb, which is so important to agriculture. The principle which is laid — 
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down now in this respect appears to be sound and sensible. While the Gov. 
ernment acknowledge the necessity of rdb for superior cultivation, they very 
properly impress upon the rayats the fact that “the available supply, whether 
from forests or occupied lands, is limited, and it is most necessary, in the in- 
terests not only of the present but also of future generations, that the cultivators 
should practise economy in the utilization of their own 7b resources as well] 
as of those of the State.” db will be allowed to agriculturists so long as nothing 
is done to impair the growth or preservation of the forests. If the cultivators 
were to understand that the preservation and extension of forests meant 
ultimate good to the country, they would not murmur against such restrictions 
as might be necessary to be placed for that purpose. The resolution is com. 
mendable, but will it be acted upon in a liberal spirit ? 


20. The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :— After 
a careful consideration of the subject, which occupied 
Criticism on the resolution them for nearly two years, Government have at last 
of the Bombay Government jyblished their resolution on the report of the 
on the report of the Forest C mee . . be 
7, ee eh ommission appointed to inquire into forest matters 
in the Thana and Koldba Districts in July 1885. It 
is a pity that in the bulky volumes of the report Government found only two 
points which from their importance required very careful consideration. It 
was expected that they would pronounce a decision at least on all those points 
which were specially referred to them for deliberation. The ascertainment of 
the reality of the complaints against the imprudent manner in which the Forest 
Act was administered, was, perhaps, the point to which the public attached most 
weight. But Government do not say a word on this point in their resolution and 
thus disappoint many. Nothing has been suggested that is calculated to alleviate 
the misery of the hill tribes. The resolution refers only to the rd and grazing ques- 
tions. It is no good, however, railing at what has not been done ; perhaps we may 
have another resolution on the subject soon. The resolution on the rdd and grazing 
questions is, we regret to find, most disappointing. It is most sympathetically 
worded, but under the bushel of wordy chaff there is hardly a grain of real advan- 
secured to the people. The ‘ifs’ and ‘circumstances’ come in so often 
that in the hands of the zealous Forest officers the resolution is calculated to do 
very little good. Full five years’ agitation was required to secure an inquiry, 
and it will, perhaps, require a longer agitation to secure, on the authority of the 
present resolution, anything that can bring substantial relief to the half-starved 
cattle or to the poor hard-pressed agriculturist. Government accept the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on the subject of “ free grazing,”’ subject to two 
conditions : (1) that the exercise of the privilege should be limited by the closure 
which the Forest Department may impose tor purposes of forestry, and (2) that 
the number of cattle admitted to graze free of charge should not be in excess 
of the number for which the area open can be expected to furnish a sufficient 
supply of grazing, and that the cattle should not be allowed access at the season 
when it is deemed requisite to close forests to permit the growth of young grass. 
The two conditions thus imposed virtually destroy the value of the acceptance of 
the Commission’s recommendations. Ina former issue we reviewed the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, and we do not therefore wish to go over the 
same ground again. ‘The question for decision was to place some restriction on 
the unlimited powers of the Forest officers in the matter of this closure ; and the 
other question was to increase the area of open forests so as to meet the neces- 
sities of cattle and not to limit cattle to the area. Government wish to 
modify the present system of treble blocks, and would in future have only two, 
the open and the close. In the open blocks free and fee grazing will be 
permitted, and the other will be altogether closed. This means that there will 
be a future curtailment of free grazing. The Mahrdtta quotes the paragraph 
from the resolution giving the modus operandi of the new scheme, and says :—!0 
say the least, these provisions let the Revenue and Police officers loose upon the 
village in addition to the Forest officers, so that the change is from King Log t 
King Stork. In framing such resolutions Government ought not to lose sight 
of the fact that when the execution of orders falls into the hands of low- 
paid servants who are not endowed with a bountiful supply of the highly 
useful quality called discretion, but who make up the defect by putting 
extra zeal in their work, the result invariably is oppression and abuse 
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[The Suryodayd (65) of the 9th September says that the Forest Commission 
patiently enquired into all the grievances of the villagers and submitted a volu- 
minous report to Government, that the opinion of Réo Bahadur Nulkar, which 
is embodied in the report, is so good and straightforward that one who has regard 
for justice will never set it aside, and that the recently published resolution 
of the Bombay Government on the report of the Forest Commission deals with 
only two points, viz., grazing and rdb, and is most disappointing. The Suryo- 
dayd adds that from this instance the people should understand that it is per- 
fectly useless to try to get grievances redressed at the hands of Govern- 
ment. The Kesarz (41), in its issue of the 10th September, says:—The reso- 
lution is unjustifiable and contradicts His Excellency Lord Reay’s words that 
he would give due consideration to the demands of the aggrieved people. The 
resolution simply increases the responsibilities of Collectors and Commissioners, 
but does not facilitate in the least the supply of grazing and rdb to the people. | 


21. The Poona Varbhav (51), in its issue of the 8th September, refers to 

an assault which, it hears from its Dhulia correspond- 

Assault on a Deputy Forest ent has been recently made on Mr. Fagan, Deputy 

Conservator in Khéndesh by Conservator of Forests, by some herdsmen in Khandesh, 
some herdsmen and the A 

stringency of the Forest Act.. and draws the attention of Government to the des- 

perate condition to which these persons appear to have 

been driven by the stringency of the forest laws, and to the difficulty in which 

Government would find themselves if these laws grew more oppressive and 


harassing, and drove the people to become more and more lawless. 


22. A correspondent, writing from Sholépur to the Duydn Prakdsh (12) 

in its issue of the 9th September, says :—In this dis- 

, ry: 5 own = i lion trict there are no civil courts in places where they are 

District SOS*:*:*é<Cs;s~S*s*sé<CS”:*S*<‘<«ésM needed. By clei two travelling Subordinate 

Judges Government incur much more expenditure 

than is otherwise necessary, and the people are put to much inconvenience. One 

civil court is sufficient for the three subdivisions of Pandharpur, Sangola and 

Malsiras, and it would be convenient to all to locate itat Veldpore. Similarly, one 

court should be located at Kem for disposing of cases of the Karmdla and Mddha 

tilukis. The Subordinate Judges do not suggest these arrangements, for the 
fear of losing the travelling allowances which they get at present. 


23. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—A Satdra 
| vernacular paper complains that the European soldiers 
located in the barracks outside that city use criminal 
force on young Native women who happen to pass 
by the barracks, and manage to escape punishment for the crime by pleading com- 
pliance on the part of the women. ‘This has given rise to grave discontent. 
We hope that His Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief will take due notice 
of the complaint. 


24. Ina contributed article, the Vritt Sudha (73), in its issue of the 10th 
September, says that it is generally believed that 

Alleged corruption of almost all Village and Sub-Registrars receive bribes, 
snes al bb ves. e and Sub- that the giver of a bribe being considered guilty by 
ee oe the law it is impossible to expect people to come 
forward with specific complaints against these officials, 

and that it is very difficult to prove corruption. The paper recommends Gov- 
ernment to employ detectives to expose the corruption of these men, and to 
take upon themselves the responsibilities of a prosecutor in order to protect poor 


rayats from their oppression. 


25. The Pratod (54), in its issue of the 9th September, says :—English 
rulers in India are foreigners, whose object is no 

The British Indian Gov- higher than to make money. The people should not 
Prose Pg the protection therefore depend upon such a Government for the 
subj sahong —s ee ie protection of their lives and property, but should. 
themselves take care of them. ‘The police force is 
inadequate and incompetent for its legitimate duties, and it cannot be improved 
without additional funds, which Government can hardly spare, as the largest 


part of the revenue is spent upon the defence of the North-West frontier. The 
CON 665—-4 


Alleged misbehaviour of 
soldiers located at Satara. 
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people of every village should, therefore, combine and devise means for their 
own protection from thieves, robbers and other miscreants. 


26. The Arunodayd (23), in its issue of the 8th September, publishes the 
confession of the dacoit Tantia Bhil, who has been 
ion ol oboe ope recently captured by the Indore police, and remarks :— 
ree ey mr ptr ol ios Si aoe Government and the people should take a few 
recently captured by the essons from this confession. Government should bear 
Indore police, in mind that Tantia was driven to commit thefts and 
. dacoities because he could not get sufficient to maintain 
himself. We do not know what to say to Lord Cross, Secretary of State for 
India, or to the Finance Minister of India, who assert that the people of India are 
in a prosperous condition. The Mdlgujars of Central India used to supply Tantia 
with money on a call from him, and he used to distribute large sums among 
poor cultivators. He says that he robbed the rich to help the poor. This shows 
that Tantia sympathised with the poor. We request Natives to give up treachery 
like that of which one Ganpat was guilty in bringing about the capture of Tanti 
by Isri Prasdd, a police officer. History tells us that we have been reduced to our 
present condition owing to our treacherous conduct. Ganpat may enjoy the 
favour of the British Government for a time for his services, but men like him. 
will undoubtedly one day make use of the same weapon against the kind 
British Government. Tantia did not molest the British Government beyond 
cutting off the noses of a few policemen. He never extorted money from poor 
people; nor did he molest women, whom he provided with clothing when he had 
an opportunity to do.so. These things show that Tantia is a good man, whose 
energies were misdirected either by some evil influence or because he found it 
hard to keep his body and soul together by honest labour. The capture of Tantia 
is an insignificant matter, but the conduct of Ganpat has blackened our faces. 
We request Government not to transport such a good man as Tantia to the 
Andamans, but to give him full pardon and employ him in the Police 
Department. 


27. The Poona Vaibhav (51), in its issue of the 8th September, refers to 
the closing of their shops by the Hindu shopkeepers 
The threatened disturbance at Kalydn on account-of the Collector of Thana having 
coun De el ae sate prohibited the annual procession of Béléji passing 
ahomedans o yan in the . i wd 
Thana District. over the usual road for fear of a riot occurring be- 
tween the Hindus and the Mahomedans, and asks 
whether it is not shameful that Government officers should be partial to the 
rude and unruly Mahomedans. [The Suryodayd (65), in its issue of the 9th 
September, says :—The Mamlatdar of Kalydn and the President of the local 
municipality seem to have been frightened by the threats used towards the 
Hindus by Mahomedans, and that when the Collector visited the place the 
Mahomedans posted panjds and flags in Hindu quarters of the town and other- 
wise showed such marks of fanaticism that the Collector was led to believe that 
something serious would happen if he did not prohibit the Hindu procession 
from going by the usual road. This shows that even under the British rule the 
Mahomedans succeed in getting things done in their own way in religious 
matters. Since the far-sighted Collector did what he thought proper after 
personally seeing the state of things, he cannot be found fault with. The only 
thing to be regretted is that the Hindus should have become imbecile and 
should have lost all respect for their religion. The Arunodayd (23), in its 
issue of the 8th instant, praises the Hindus of Kalydn for their good conduct 
in this affair inasmuch as they telegraphed their grievances to His Excellency 
the Governor and quietly postponed the procession until they should get per- 
mission from Government to take it over the usual road. The Collector, 
the paper observes, cannot be found fault with for issuing the partial order, as 
he seems to have acted on the advice given to him by the Mdmlatdér and the 
President of the local municipality ; and if anybody deserves blame in the matter 
it is the latter two gentlemen. 


28. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 4th September, writes :—We must 
congratulate Mr. Kennedy, District Superintendent of 
praise of Me ncnt'%; Police, Karéchi, upon his admirable energy, and also 
Police, Karachi upon his having inspired confidence amongst the towns- 


people, who were losing all sense of security. Some of 
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his subordinates complain that he is very harsh towards them and constantly ill. 
treatsthem. It is to be hoped that Mr. Kennedy never forgets himself, but the 
complaint of his subordinates is almost a compliment to him. These very 
subordinates are responsible for the lawlessness prevailing in the town and for the 
serious increase of crime. Under a District Superintendent who seldom attended 
to his duties these men neglected their own and made no attempts to suppress 
crime. Karachi was badly in need of the services of an energetic Superintendent 
of Police, and it is to be earnestly hoped that his hands will be strengthened by 
some capable and energetic assistants. 


29. Referring to the dismissal of one Mr. Trimbak Ganesh Barve, late cashier 
in the Poona Post Office, on account of the mysterious 
Alleged injustice done by disappearance from the local post office of a sum of 
the postal authorities in dis- nearly two thousand rupees, the Mahrdtia (3), in its 
missing from the service a =. 
clerk employed in the Poona 18Sue of the 8th September, says that Mr. Barve was a 
Post Office. Government servant of 17 years’ standing, that he is 
highly connected and that Mr. Gardiner, the Post 
Master of Poona, had on several occasions recommended him to the Post Master 
General as one of the most trustworthy and efficient hands in the office, and 
remarks :—The punishment meted out to Mr. Trimbakrdo is a very severe one. 
His long and honourable service goes for nothing. He loses his well-earned 
pension and is, moreover, branded with infamy ashe has been dismissed with a 
bad name, which must ever stick to him. This is, indeed, hard upon him, consi- 
dering that he has already paid back the money he is accused of having mis- 
appropriated. He has been punished without inquiry and without trial. Is this, 
we ask, in accordance with the eternal principles of justice and equity, which are 
_ the very foundations of the British rule in India? 


Part I].—Legislation. 


30. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 8th September, says :—The 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act in India has 

A suggestion to revive the given rise to a serious evil, of which some instances 
sgn a Act 80 have already come tolight. Since the abolition of the 
im practice of maintaining a certain number of prostitutes 
for the use of European soldiers, the latter sometimes 

go to villages near their cantonments, enter the cottages of poor villagers and use 
criminal force on their women. Some provision ought to be made for these soldiers. 
Properly speaking, the Christian missionaries should never interfere in such 
matters. Their sympathy for the women of the unfortunate class has resulted 
in oppression over respectable women in villages. What have the good mis- 
sionaries to say to this? We heartily wish that the Act would be made appli- 


cable to military cantonments. 


31. In alluding to the proceedings held at the second reading of the 
R Bombay Village Sanitation Bill in the Bombay Legis- 
Ville, ee De Sey lative Council, the Bombay Samdchdar (92), in its issue 
. of the 14th September, says :—Itis very gratifying that 
Government should have shown a desire to improve the original Bill on the 
principle that confidence should be shown in village communities, so as to 
secure their sympathy and willingness to answer the requirements of the sanitary 
law, as has been advocated by the Bombay Samdchdr, and several amendments 
have been made accordingly. However, the Bill still requires a few more im- 
provements. The Honourable Sir Raymond West has approved of the principle 
of election as regards sanitary committees, but, being afraid of its not suiting all 
villages alike, would leave that matter in the hands of the Collector, giving him 
power to havé election, when it is possible, and amendments to that effect have 
been made in the Bill. But the fear entertained by the Honourable Sir R. 
est is groundless. Since, however, the proposed sanitation law is a tentative 
and experimental measure, the public are satisfied with it for the present and will 
carefully watch its working. 
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32. In writing on the same subject, the Jdme Jamshed (111), in its issue 
of the 10th September, says :—The object of the Village Sanitation Bill is un- 
doubtedly very good, but the framers of it do not appear to possess a knowledge of 
the actual condition of the illiterate villagers. In hisspeech at the second reading 
of the Bill the Honourable Sir Raymond West observed that Government was pro- 
ceeding on the principle laid down by Sir James Fergusson, but it seems that such 
is not the case. Sir Raymond was quite right in not desiring to put too much 
power into the hands of village patils ; but what the public desired was that two or 
three intelligent and discreet members of a village community should be associ- 
ated with the patil, that after some time the community should be permitted to 
elect these members, that the duty of this committee should be to prevent the 
pollution of wells, to get the village roads cleaned daily, and to prevent the accu- 
mulation of sweepings and dirt in a heap, and that a Sanitary Inspector or 
Superintendent should visit every village once a fortnight, giving advice to the 
villagers and the committee in a conciliatory manner on sanitary matters and 
explaining to them that the adoption of sanitary measures was for their own wel- 
fare. Instead of doing anything of the kind, the Bill aspires to accomplish 
diverse matters, and it is feared that it will not suit the condition of the rustics, 
but will give rise to several grievances. Sir Raymond was quite right in his 
assertions that if good advice was tendered to the poor villagers about sanitation 
and cleanliness, if they were informed what was necessary to secure these, and if 
kindly pressure was brought to bear to induce them to adopt the necessary 
measures, much good would be accomplished ; but itis to be regretted that the Bill 
has not been framed in pursuance of these sound views. 


33. In regard to the second reading of the Bill to consolidate and amend 
oe the law relating to salt and salt revenue throughout 
Remarks on the Bill to con- the Bombay Presidency, the Bombay Samdchér (92), ° 
solidate and amend the law in its issue of the 14th September, says :—It is gratify- 
relating to salt and salt reve- . ° 
nue in the Bombay Presi mg that the Honourable Mr. Telang has given notice 
dency. of his intention to move amendments for excepting 
salt-earth and natural salt from the operation of the 
Salt Act. The salt tax being unusually heavy, the middle classes even find it 
difficult to use salt in sufficient quantities, and it is not surprising in the least 
that poor and indigent classes should experience the same difficulty. In times 
of scarcity or famine, the famine-stricken people use salt-earth, as they cannot 
afford to purchase salt. Those persons whose condition is evidently pitiful 
deserve to be supplied with cheap salt, but he who drafted the Bill does not 
seem to have considered the injury which would be done to the cattle by the 
prohibition of salt-earth. It is to be hoped that the Legislature will remember 
the case of the four sufferers from the current famine in Bengal, who were about 
three months ago sentenced by a Magistrate to three days’ imprisonment fot 
having illegally used salt-earth in their wretched food, and that it will support 
the Honourable Mr. Telang’s amendment for excepting salt-earth from the 
operation of the Act. 


Part IIl.— Hducation. 


34.” The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—The recent 


resolution of the Government of India on the subject 
Remarks on the resolution of school discipline deserves to be widely read, first 


of the Government of India pecause it contains some important suggestions as 
on the subject of discipline 


and moral training in schools Tegards school discipline, and, secondly, because it 
and colleges. shows, above all, how great moral questions are dealt 

with in an elaborately technical spirit by the Gov- 
ernment. The aim and object of the present Government resolution is t0 
devise means for checking the tendencies unfavourable to school discipline and 
favourable to irreverence in the rising generation of India; and.it appears to 
be more or less taken for granted thatthe evil complained of isdue to laxity in 
discipline in our schools and colleges. Now, speaking for the Bombay Presidency 
at least, we cannot too strongly protest against such a theory. We deny that 
the master in a day-school is the cause of the evil under notice, and that it can 
be remedied by only improving the discipline in our schools. It is highly to be 
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regretted that the Government of India should have declined to enter into the 
larger question as to how the evil has come into existence. In paragraph 2 of 
their resolution it is stated that ‘“ His Excellency in Council thinks that no profit 
will result from any further discussion as to how far the present state of things 
is due to defects in the system of education, and how far to forces either inde- 
pendent of or antagonistic to that system. The evil is admitted on all hands; 
and the problem is to find means by which the method of public instruction 
may be improved so as to combat and improve it.’’ This, to say the least, is a 
very narrow view of the whole question. Improve the method by all means, but 
if the evil is really due to the system of education no improvement in the method 
will be of use in checking the evil consequences resulting from the system. 
Even with our present school discipline, we think it can safely be asserted that 
no teacher ever tolerates impudent conduct on the part of his pupils and that there 
is nothing in the school discipline itself which encourages loose morals ; nor does 
the conduct of students in school generally disclose any tendency to vicious 
habits. The evil lies in the system of education itself. Weare all, asit were, in 
a state of transition. Under the influence of western education old beliefs have 
been shaken, and all domestic and social discipline, as it hitherto obtained, has 
come to be looked upon as unworthy of our adherence. The holiest of our 
books—we mean the Vedas—is taught in our schools and colleges in the most 
profane manner possible. Our religious and social restraints are fast losing 
their hold upon us and the frame of mind which brings about these results natur- 
ally refuses to submit to new restraints. Toa Hindu educated youth the sight 
of a Gladstone defending the Bible against the attacks of Huxley and other 
scientists is as ridiculous as that of Sayana using all his learning and logic to 
prove that the Vedas are of divine origin. The respect for old institutions and 
beliefs is gone, and the feeling of respect being once shaken, we cannot but look 
upon modern institutions as, at best, so many conveniences which one may follow 
as he wishes, provided he takes care not to tread upon ground made sacred by 
law. We want to improve ; we have ceased to look upon the past with reverence, 
but we still do not know where to go and how to do it. We are taught to look 
upon English institutions as ideals, but what are they without the respect that 
they command? We cannot also forget the distance that exists between the 
educated few and the masses and the difficulties caused by it. In short, the 
whole question is how to engraft a higher civilization upon a nation without 
destroying the feelings of respect and reverence which are essential to the 
stability of every social system. Can it be done by the secular system of 
education which is at present followed by Government? And, if not, how 
cana foreign Government, differing from the ruled in religion and many 
other circumstances, Improve it so as to secure a steady progress? That is, we 
believe, the principal question at issue, and, without a proper solution of it 
it is idle to expect that boarding-houses and conduct-registers will’ do us 
any good. Of course, we are thankful to Government for what they have done, 
but, at the same time, we cannot too strongly express our regret that the 
Government of India should have avoided the main question at issue. If 
the resolutions of the Supreme Government are required at all, it is not for petty 
details, but for settling the broad lines on which the system of education in the 
country should be carried on with as little unsettling effect as possible, or with 
only as much unsettling effect as is required to bring out steady and substantial 
progress. ‘The present resolution, we are sorry to say, does not fulfil this ideal. 
[The Bodh Sudhakar (9), in its issue of the 11th September, observes that the 
motive of Government in issuing this resolution is, to all appearances, to deprive 
us of higher education, and requests the delegates to the next Indian National 
Congress to bring forward this resolution for discussion in that assembly. ] 


35. While commenting upon the same resolution of the Government of India 
the Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 8thSeptember, says :—Without chang- 
ing their educational policy by this resolution, Government intend to make 
us imbecile, being afraid that we should otherwise grow strong and intole- 
rant. Another object of this resolution appears to be to introduce all sorts of 
intricate systems with a view to bring out Europeans from England to take 
charge of training schools and colleges, and to meet the consequent increase in 


expenditure by curtailing funds spent at present on high schools and colleges. 
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From this it is clear that higher education is to be discouraged. One who wishes 
to learn English may learn it, but with enormous expense and inconvenience. 
But the education he will receive will be of an inferior quality. We ask our 
people if they will consider this and take upon themselves the responsibility of 
giving education to the people and bring the subject for discussion in the next 
Indian National Congress ? ) 


36. With reference to the statement made in Parliament by Sir John Gorst 

that a lady graduate of an Indian University was in- 

Exclusion of lady graduates eligible to the scholarships instituted by the Govern- 
from the scholarships insti- ment of India and tenable in England, they bei 

tuted by the Government of . - 5 ‘ Jy Jens 

India and tenable in England intended for men only, the Jdme Jamshed (111), in its 

disapproved. issue of the 10th September, observes that there is no 

good reason for excluding lady graduates from these 

scholarships and that the Government of India could not have intended their 


exclusion, as there were no female graduates when the scholarships were founded. 


37. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 12th September, writes :— 
Disspprovel of the. cxten- Poor students, who form a majority of those seeking 
sion of the Arts course of University honours at present, will be practically 
the Bombay University and barred from following their legitimate ambition if the 
remarks on the teaching staff present Arts course be extended from three to four 
a years. We are surprised to see mistaken notions pre- 
vailing in different quarters with regard to the utility of this change. Some 
people seem to believe that an extension of the present course will produce a 
more efficient class of graduates. Nothing can be more absurd than such an 
expectation. The real and most potent defect in our present system is completely 
overlooked—we mean the indifferent manner in which the professorial staffs of . 
our colleges are recruited. We get third-rate men from England to occup 
most important chairs in our colleges, and these men take up their duties without 
the least claim to speciality in any subject. It appears to be believed that 
a person of whom nothing can be made in any other department will do 
very well in the educational. With but very few honourable exceptions, the 
present staff of Professors in the various Government colleges is made up of men 
who are not able to rouse any sense of respect in the minds of their pupils, either 
for their learning or their intelligence. With such indifferent class of men to 
man our colleges it is useless to hope to get any better results than we are get- 
ting now. No length of period of residence at a college manned as it is at pre- 
sent, and no imposing array of subjects of study with such teachers, can increase 
the efficiency of our graduates to any perceptible degree. What we want 
therefore to reform in our educational system is the manner of appointing Pro- 
fessors to our colleges. The few good names that we possess among the class 
are mere accidental acquisitions. Instead of probing and eradicating the real 
cause of the unsatisfactory results of our collegiate and university education, we 
see attempts made to correct the morbid condition of things by improvements 
in other directions. 


38. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :— 
The Bombay Graduates’ Association has done well in 
The Bombay University stirring itself at last in the matter of the selection 
and the appointment of exa- of University examiners. The evil has lasted long 
miners to conduct its exami- “8 ; 
ee enough, and, we fear, it is destined to last yet longer. 
An unwieldy body like the University does not find it 
easy to change its old ways. Any departure from an old groove is an anxious 
and troublesome task, which such a body cannot readily undertake. It costs less 
effort to move, with fatal facility, along ancient worn-out paths. The pity is 
that only a small number of the members of the University have a genuine 
interest in the conduct of its affairs. Ofthese, again, but few have anything 
like an intimate knowledge of the way in which certain methods of the Univer- 
sity exercise a pernicious influence on our educational system. We pointed out 
a short time ago thata notion prevails in certain quarters to the effect that 
any English graduate is good enough for our college youths. Of the same class 
with that notion is another, to which the University commits itself in practice. 
It is that any Englishman, especially if he be installed by the benign Gover?- 
ment as a professor in a college, is fit to be an examiner of Native youths. 
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The University, having decided that almost any English graduate or college 
professor can be an examiner, has next come to the conclusion that Bom- 
bay graduates, fresh from the college, are competent examiners, because they 
have secured high marks in the last or previous year’s examination. And 
yet the University boasts of aiming at a higher and higher standard of efficiency. 
De-Quincey is said to have turned away in disgust from an examination in 
which a stupid method of valuation of knowledge was to be adopted. We refer 
the reader to his own statement. Here then is found one way of securing a 
high standard of knowledge. Itis, to put out-of-the-way questions, —questions 
not expected, so as to be able to catch the students tripping. In one word, the 
whole system aims at encouraging cramming. And new-fledged (with exceptions, 
of course) or incompetent examiners have been largely instrumental in bringing 
about this result, since no examiners are more eager to display their little know- 
ledge in the question-papers than these. On the whole, however, there has been 
notable improvement, of late, in this matter among others. 


39. The Rdst Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—We 
Ahink that the selection of examiners by the Bombay University is in man 

eases open to grave objection. Since it was decided to call for applications there 
has been a dangerous tendency towards nepotism, and very indifferent or even 
incompetent men have been sometimes appointed examiners for the higher 
degrees of the University. Merit is occasionally subordinated to personal consi- 
derations, and consequently there have been examiners who have excited the 
contempt and ridicule of the examinees. This is not good for the mental disci- 
pline of students. From the selection of examiners annually made by the 
Syndicate, it would appear as if that learned body were of opinion that experience 
and a reasonable guarantee against erratic judgment were by no means neces- 
sary qualifications in an examiner. The new system of selection is most un- 
satisfactory. It has called into being a group of examiners who, taken col- 
lectively, are believed to be far inferior to those of former years. Cannot a 
board of examiners be instituted, consisting of men in whose knowledge, 


judgment and experience the public may repose full confidence ? 


40. Under the heading of “ Education and Local Self-government,”’ the 
Mitechehhu (81) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 12th 
The present educational September, strongly condemns the policy of increasing 
swe: Heed Goreremass ar bar fees in high schools and colleges, and recommends . 
ia the authorities to adopt the old policy of giving cheap 
education. With reference to primary schools under 
municipal management at Ahmedabad, the paper observes :—The primary schools, 
which have been managed by the municipality for the last four or five years, 
have made no improvement under the new management. The present school- 
buildings are quite unsuited for their legitimate purpose. There is no open 
ground attached to school-houses where children can play during the recess 
hours; nor are they provided with gymnasiums. The teachers are inefficient 
and are paid miserable salaries from Ks. 2 to Rs. 6 only. They are quite un- 
educated and untrained, and are entrusted with classes of at least 50 to 60 boys. 
It is very essential to increase their number and also their salaries, and to have 
avery efficient staff. 


41. <A correspondent, writing from Dholka to the Praja Mat (125) in its 

; issue of the 7th September, disapproves of the practice 

A complaint against heavy of inflicting heavy fines on low-paid servants. He 
fines inflicted on low-paid : . 

ial cae refers to a case in which the second assistant master 

of Dholka Branch School No. 2, getting Rs. 3 per 

mensem, was fined Rs. 2 for beating one of his pupils, by the chairman of the 

school-board. 


Part 1V.— Native States. 


42. The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :—The 
Government of India, in their despatch to the Secre- 

The conduct of theGovern- tary of State regarding the Kashmere affairs, said that 
seed tndia towards = they accepted the edict so far as to hold that the said 
approved. of Keshmere ais- edict was a virtual acknowledgment of incompetency 


and that their further action was based not at all upon 
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the Mahéraja’s recommendations. In the first place, let us see what this edic3 
is. The Amrit Bazdr Patrika has published it. Itis an order given to Raja 
Amar Sing by the Mahdrdja. In it Pertab Sing says that “ whereas for the good 
of the State, its better administration on the model of the great British Govern- 
ment is desired by us, we do hereby entrust all the administrative matters to 
members of council for a period of five years.’’ We fail to see here any confes. 
sion of incompetency. On the other hand, we see here a readiness on the part 
of the Mahdraja to entrust the administration toa eouncil, because probably it 
was suggested to him that, under the circumstances, that would be the best form 
of government for his State. The Mahdardja is willing to give such a method of 
government a trial, and, in order that the trial should be a fair one and that 
there should be no reasonable ground for complaint, he promises to keep aloof 
from all interference. The period of trial he limited to five years. If the 
Mahdrdja wanted to confess his inability he would certainly have fixed no such 
limit. The arrangement was to be with his own consent. Ifthe Mahdrdja was 
forced to issue the edict, he did it in a graceful manner, preserving his own 
dignity. It would have been well if the Government of India had shown a 
similar desire to observe decency. They could have with advantage limited 
the council’s term of existence to a period of five years if it was considered 
impossible or impolitic to entrust untrammelled power to the Maharaja or to give 
him a further trial. Such a course would have better convinced the people of 
their bona fides than a number of verbal protestations, inuendos and what not. 
If we place the despatch of the Government of India side by side with the 
Mahardja’s edict we cannot help feeling that the comparison will certainly be to 
the disadvantage of the former in regard to honesty of purpose, directness 
of language and dignity of tone. On the Government side there has been, cer- 
tainly, very indecent haste, and a desire to make the most of an opportunity 
which is not at all synonymous with a desire to deal fairly. 


43. The Shri Shivaji (62), inits issue of the 6th September, says that 
there were not sufficient grounds for the British Government to depose the 
Maharaja of Kashmere, that the plea of mal-administration is only a pretext 
which is generally brought forward in such cases, that mal-administration of a 
Native State by its ruler has come to mean that he is not on good terms with 
the British political officer in his State, and that if the Maharaja had volunta- 
rily abdicated the throne or if he was really considered unfit to govern it, he should 
have been given some time to improve the administration or his proper heir 
should have been nominated to succeed him. This, the paper adds, the British 
Government have not done, and therefore it seems that they were not actuated by 
pure motives in deposing the Maharaja. 


44, The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 8th September, writes :— 

It is not so much the degree of interference with 

The action of the Govern- Kashmere as the utter closeness with which it was put 
ment of India in regard to forth, that has lent importance to the action of the 


the: Kashmere State and the 


alarm it has given rise to. Government of India in regard to this State, and has 


produced a feeling of alarm in the Native public 
mind. We wish some light had been thrown on the subject at an earlier stage, 
and inall such cases interference was exercised openly and on facts known to and 
recognised by the public. For when misgovernment has clearly gone to the 
length which calls forth or justifies interference, the public, and especially the 
Native public which is concerned in the matter, ought, in some form or other, | 
to be taken into confidence. The motives of Government could not then be 
liable to suspicion. What happens, however, under the present system is that 
the Resident reports a case confidentially, the Foreign Office elaborates it in secret; 
and the Viceroy in Council sanctions a remedy, and till this last stage is reached 
not a whisper is heard; and then of course naturally the measure is traced to all 
sorts of motives and causes. Is speculation under such circumstances unjust 
fiable? What is the guarantee that the Resident, supposing he is a thoroughly 
conscientious man, has not been misled either by his own zeal or inability to 
penetrate beneath the surface prepared for his gaze by intrigue, enmity, personal 
ambition, or vested interests? The force of all these and other mystifying 
causes and influences will be a great deal weakened, and indeed the workers 
therein will be effectually discouraged, by an open procedure. Dishonest 
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ignorant criticism will then be deprived of its sting, while honest and well- 
formed opinion and judgment from lookers-on will be of value, as it ought to 
be welcome. There is another and a serious defect attaching to the conduct of 
our Political Agencies, and that is the morbid jealousy, almost amounting to a 
hatred, of educated Native agency or influence in Native Darbdrs evinced by the 
majority of the political officers, unless the educated men happened to be 
subservient and void of independence or self-respect, in which case, of course, they 
are no better, and must often be worse, than their uneducated brethren. There 
were, we believe, a few well-educated Native gentlemen of the right stamp in 
the service of the Kashmere State a few years ago, during the last years of the 
late Mahardja, and not only was the department of justice safe in their hands, 
but even other branches of the administration were likely to benefit by their 
advice and influence ; but they were allowed to be hunted out of it on one ground 
or another, and the administration must naturally have relapsed into its old 

oove. Had one-tenth of the pressure now put upon its ruler been exercised in 
upholding those men in their positions, no necessity for the present drastic 
measure would probably have arisen. 


45. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 4th September, writes :—Mahardja 
: Pertab Sing of Kashmere will derive some consolation 
wngh gee Sap llbac Pg se from the assurance held out by the Secretary of State 
re ne omg “ae for India from his seat in the House of Lords. The 
Viceroy’s letter to the Maharaja does not even say 
that the administration will be restored to His Highness. If he behave well 
and keep aloof from bad company—and who is to be the judge of this? 
—he may at some time in the dim distant future have a share in the administra- 
tion. TheSecretary of State for India promises reinstatement, and we think English 
public opinion will accept the Secretary of State’s opinion as the wiser one. An 
important Russian journal has already given out what steps the Russian Govern- 
ment may take in consequence of the virtual annexation of Kashmere. If the 
Russians were to cross the line of delimitation and seize a distant Afghan pro- 
vince on the pretence of taking a measure of precaution similar to that taken 
by the British in Kashmere, things would look extremely awkward for the Govern- 
ment of India. They never bargained for a Russian advance as ‘the price of 
deposing the Maharaja of Kashmere. The effect of the Mahdraja’s deposition 
upon the Indian princes will be anything but wholesome. The published 
despatch of the Government of India and the Viceroy’s letter do not make out 
a case sufficiently strong for depriving the Maharaja of his authority. If the 
bare assertions of a Resident form the only basis of such action, no prince in 
India is safe. Moreover, rightly or wrongly, an impression has been in existence 
for some time that the Government were looking at Kashmere longingly, and have 
only waited for the first palpable pretext to introduce the thin end of the 
wedge. A misconception is not a thing which the Government of India can 
ignore, and we think that it would be by far the wisest thing to follow the 
lines of the Secretary of State and to give a distinct promise to the Mahdrdja — 
that he will be reinstated after a short period if he improve. But of his 
improvement the Resident should not be the sole judge. 


46. The Bodh Sudhakar (9), in its issue of the 11th September, ironically 
says that it is to be regretted that the Maharaja of 

| The policy of the Govern. Kashmere should not understand that he has been 
7 ne towards the deposed and his State has been taken possession of by 
siiehi te dha Saami a get his the British Government in order to save it and the rest 
grievances redressed in Eng- Of India from being taken over by Russia, and that to 
land. allow the British to take possession of it with some 
chances of his regaining it is better than losing it 

altogether, and remarks :—Instead of lamenting the loss of his State, the Maharaja 
should with the permission of the British Government put himself at the head of 
the armies of the various Native States which have been put at the disposal of 
the British Government, and get a victory over Russia, and, in the full glory of 
that victory, should openly asc end the throne of Kashmere and then nobody 
would object to his rule. Kashmere has been practically annexed. In the 


quarrel between the Mahdraja and his brother a third party is sure to be 
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benefited. It is no use imploring the mercy of the Government of India ; the 
Mahirdja should at once start for England and get his grievances redressed with 
the assistance of men like Mr. Dédibhdi Navroji and Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. 


47. The Rdjyabhakt (127), in its issue of the 10th September, writes :— 
Sie a It is a well-known fact that the Political Agents are 
tical offcers in Nutive Stetee Corrupt and that their conduct is arbitrary. Captain 
' Ferris, Assistant Political Agent, Jhala4vad, went to 
Bhévnagar although he had no business to go there, and we do not know if any 
good was derived from his visit. Captain Kennedy of Sorath was staying for 
a long time at Jetpur, and the Principal of the RAjkumér College always spends 
his vacation in Native States. We believe there is some mystery in all this. 
We beg to draw the attention of Government to the application presented 
to Captain Kennedy by the minor princes of Chital and their mother. The 
Chief of Chital died leaving a lakh of rupees in cash and some ornaments, and 
somehow or other they have disappeared. It is believed that no notice of this 
petition has been taken because Mr. Pranshankar, against whom the complaint 
is made, and Captain Kennedy’s Shirastedar, are both Nagars and the latter 
tries to hush up the matter. 


G. M. SA’THE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
20th September 1889. 
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The Varhad Samachar (8), in its issue of the 9th September, writes :— 


The recent Poona meeting in connection with the 
Crawford case represented the opinion of the disinterested 
and enlightened public of India. TheSecretary of State 
for India may find it inconvenient to endorse the 
views expressed in the several resolutions of that meet- 
ing, but that will be simply owing to partial repre- 
sentation of his advisers in the matter. Corruption is 


rife amongst European. officers in this country. Contemporaneous with the 
Crawford case, the trials of two European military officers for corruption show 
that in these days the European official is more corrupt than the Native. 
And in cases of corruption of Native officials, the crime is committed with 
the consent, expressed or implied, of their European superiors. Rumours of 
extensive corruption against Mr. Crawford have been afloat for the last 20 or 
25 years, and he managed to escape detection during this long period. Such ° 
being the state of things, it would be but impolitic, not to say immoral, to 
punish the unfortunate Deccan Mamlatddrs for having told the whole truth, 
both against themselves and against Mr. Crawford. High officials possessing: 
the ability and general affability of Mr. Crawford will always escape criminal 
prosecution, and, if prosecuted at all, will be without doubt pronounced not guilty 
by a majority of European jurors. Under such unfavourable circumstances to 
justice being done, it is a thing greatly to be regretted that the Zrmes of India, 
the London Times and most of the official organs here in India should have taken 
the lead to defend Mr. Crawford though his acts of corruption were so very 
flagrant. The independent and unbiased opinion which the Poona meeting has 
fearlessly expressed is such as should be taken into consideration by Government. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
20th September 1889. 
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Part ].— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Jame Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 19th September, regrets that 

! the last Indian budget should have been read in the 

1 oa » pest of the last House of Commons before a smaller number of members 
ndian budget in the House wis , . 
ot Comancin than usual, censures the Home authorities for invari- 

ably bringing this important document before the 

House at the fag end of a session, and remarks that members of Parliament 

consider the Indian budget a dry subject, and would not be present in large 

numbers to discuss it even though it were introduced at the middle of a session. 


Government ought, says the Jame, to test the truth of this assertion by putting 
the budget before the House in the month of June. 


2. The Indian Spectator (2), in itsissue of the 15th September, writes :— 


Sah uautis ob ta 1 The proposal for a Sunday mail from Bombay shows 

panels of India b " 7 , how very little English opinion knows or cares for the 
y England. , é . 

) interests of India. Is this vast dependency, the milch- 

cow of England, the brightest gem in the British Crown, of so very poor account 


to Englishmen that they should thus deliberately trifle with her health and happi- 

ness? If India cannot be a sister to proud England, she is content to be a hand- 
maid ; but no, she must needs be a very slave. This is the result of continued 
neglect. If our Anglo-Indian friends only see how the neglect may react upon 
their own interests, they will try to think more of India. 


3. The Poona Vaibhav (51), in its issue of the 15th September, alludes to 


‘ the attempts which are being made by some non- 
Absurdity of the belief that Brahmanic Hindus to oppose the holding of meetings 
the Indian National Congress , 
io a seditious bods. of the Indian National Congress on the ground of the 
movement being entirely Brahmanical and not in any 
way supported by the large illiterate masses, and says that from the manner in 
which the proceedings of the Congress have been conducted during the last 
four years of its existence, there is no reason to believe that it is a seditious body 
likely to prove dangerous to the interests of the British Government, that if there 
were any inclination at all to raise a rebellion there were sufficient causes for 
doing so, such as the cases of the late Malhdr Rao Gdikwad and Shivaji Mahara] 
of Kolhdpur and the current Kashmere affair, and Vasudev Balvant Phadke, 
Hari Réimoshi, Tantya Bhill and others would not have been caught. The 
effect of English education, says the paper, is such that by it one’s muscles 
are paralysed and the arms and legs become powerless. The general rule is 
that when a man thinks much, he can do nothing hazardous. Look at the 
English sailors and soldiers, who are mere brutes and ready to carry out any 
orders. The fact is that our people will never hereafter take to a rebellious 
course, and those who believe that we, who are really terrified even at the sight 
of arms in pictures, shall rise against our rulers, are utterly ignorant of the 
existing condition of things. 


4. In writing on the recent dismissal of eight Mamlatdars by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the orders of the Governor- 
Dismissal of eight Mimlat- General in Council, several newspapers have taken an 
oat in the Bombay Fresi- opportunity to read Government a lecture on the im- 
ency in connection with the ; —— : 
Crawford case, and the se. portance of keeping one’s word and to point out the 
rious consequences of breach Serious evil consequences which accrue from breach 
of faith by Government. of faith. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 
16th September, remarks :—The fulfilment of promises 
is one of the main stays of the British rule in India, and the people of India have 
heretofore implicitly relied on the plighted word of Government as they have had 
no reason to distrust it. But, latterly, this state of things has altered, and the people 
have noticed that much neglect is shown by Government in the performance of 
their promises. Even some patriotic Englishmen have marked this tendency 
and expressed their concern at it. Mr. Digby, who is not a common man, re- 
cently published a pamphlet in which the attention of Parliament has been 
drawn to the non-fulfilment of the promises given in the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858, and a question has been asked whether enquiry will be made into the 
action taken by the Foreign Department of the Government of India with refer- 
con 806—2 
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ence to the Native States of Bhopal, Rewa, Kashmere, &c. The reply given to 
this query by Sir John Gorst, Under Secretary of State for India, was very 
evasive and therefore unsatisfactory. Similar was the reply given by him toa 
question put in Parliament by Mr. Bradlaugh, M. P., on the subject of the 
Imperial Council appointed in 1877 at the Imperial Darbar held at Delhi. 
It appears that all political arrangements are not sincere, and that some 
of them are simply intended to be deceptive. In the present case of the 
Mamlatd4rs, who, on the faith of promises of indemnity given by the Bombay 
Government, gave self-incriminating evidence in the Crawford case, something 
strange is going to take place. In this matter, the Government of Bombay is 

laced in an awkward position, indeed, but public opinion is that the Maémlatdars 

aving relied on the promises of that Government, it is the duty of the 
latter to keep them in their offices at any cost; and this opinion is right. I 
may be remembered that, though the Government of India disapproved of th: 
promise of a large pension given by Sir John Malcolm to Bajirdo IT., yet they 
kept it. The consequence of this was that the people of India placed implicit 
confidence in Government. It is only on faith that the people have deposited 
krors of rupees in Government banks, and if this faith is broken very serious 
consequences are sure toensue. In short, the present administration of the count 
is based on credit, and Government will do well to see that they do not lose their 
reputation. Promises must be fulfilled at any cost. This piece of advice is not 
appreciated at present, because the administration of the country is carried on 
without any hindrance, in spite of frequent breaches of promise. But all this is 
an illusion and should not be depended upon. The people have now seen b 
actual experience that Government neglect their promises, and disaffection and 
distrust towards Government are being slowly created. ‘These feelings are at. 
present not very intense, but they are spread in all directions, and, if the present 
course is continued for some time, they will gain in strength and will prove ir- 
resistible in the end, and then there will be repentance. We, therefore, suggest 
that Government should think twice before they give a promise, and that once 
it is given they should strictly fulfil it. Unless this is done much difficulty 
will be felt in smoothly carrying on the administration of the country.—In 
writing on the same subject, the Pratod (54) of the same date expresses the 
same sentiments and draws attention to historical facts, such as the com- 
pelling of King John by the English people to sign the Magna Charta, the 
execution of Charles I. of England, and the sepoy mutiny in India in 1857 
in consequence of the supposed breach of the promise of religious neutrality 
given by the Indian Government.—The Kesart (41), in its issue of the 17th 
September, publishes a communication over the signature of “An Archer,” 
in which the writer, after praising the great probity, valour, statesmanship, im- 
partiality and boundless wealth of the English people, and pointing out the 
numberless benefits conierred by them on the people of India, enters into 
a disquisition on the necessity of keeping one’s word and on the evil consequences 
of breach of faith, rakes up old and forgotten incidents connected with Native 
chiefs, makes a rambling commentary on them with a view to point out how 
these chiefs and the people of India in general are treated by the British Gov- 
ernment through their political and other officers in violation of the promises 
given them from time to time by the Indian Government and by Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress in the Queen’s Proclamation after the sepoy mutiny of 
1857, and concludes with a recommendation to the Indian National Congress to 
take steps to compel Government to strictly fulfil their promises. 


5. The Kesari (41), in its issue of the 17th September, expresses grief at 
the action of Government in breaking the promise of indemnity they had given 
to the Mamlatdar witnesses in the Crawford case, considers it most unfortunate 
that in dismissing them the Government should have forgotten the principles 
of morality on which their empire is founded, and advises the people to hold 
public meetings and pass resolutions expressing their abhorrence of the breach 
of faith committed by Government.—The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of 
the 19th September, calls the dismissal of the Mémlatdirs a beginning of the last 
scene of the last act in the tragedy of the Crawford case, and expresses regret at 
the sad fate of these officers, but says that this is the effect of the conduct of the 
Bombay Government which was childish from beginning to end in the matter 
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of the Crawford case, and indignantly asks how the mistake of giving promises 
of indemnity in ignorance of the law concerning corrupt officers, passed in the 
time of George III., was committed when the Bombay Government had legal 
advisers drawing large salaries—The Vdridhar (22) of the 15th September 
says that there is nothing surprising in the conduct of Lord Cross in ordering - 
the dismissal of the self-incriminating Mdamlatddrs after having once left the 
question of disposing of their cases to the discretion of His Excellency Lord 
Reay, when it is remembered that Mr. Justice Birdwood, and Mr. Justice 
Wilson and Mr. Quinton, whose reports on the Crawford case were refuted by 
Sir R. West in an able and exhaustive minute, and Mr. Crawford who is person- 
ally concerned in the matter, are at present in England.—The Shubh Suchak 
(63), in its issue of the 13th September, disapproves of the dismissal of the 
Mamlatdars, on the ground that the breach of the promise of indemnity involved 


in their case is likely to lead to loss of confidence in Government in regard 
to promissory notes and other monetary transactions. 


6. In writing on the same subject, the Jame Jamshed (110), inits issue of 
the 19th September, says :—By the dismissal of the self-incriminating MAémlat- 
dirs the unspotted purity of the public service has been duly preserved, and the 
public have been convinced that Government will never put up with officers 
who have proved a disgrace to their office. It is to be hoped that the remainin 
Mamlatddrs who were concerned in the Crawford case will be compelled to 
retire either on a pension or a gratuity as it may seem meet, and the unpleasant 
affair closed for ever. The Government of Bombay committed a blunder in 
giving the guarantee to these Mimlatdars to allow them to hold their offices and 
exposed itself to unpleasant remarks, but, at the same time, it deserves much 
praise for the several courageous steps taken by it in connection with the 


Crawford enquiry. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (88) of the same date expresses — 
similar sentiments. | 


7. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 15th September, writes :— 
: : Following in the footsteps of the Poona Sirvajanik 
h : . : 
Pony to gon cite Sabha, public meetings are being held at different 


the action of Lord Cross in mofussil centres to protest against the declaration of 
the matter of the Mamlatdérs the Secretary of State in regard to the Mdémlatddrs 
involved in the Crawford 


ae concerned in the Crawford affair. That a high per- 
sonage like Lord Cross should, in the first instance, 
approve of all the steps taken by His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government in the 
Crawford case, not excluding the Mamlatdars’ indemnity, and then in the same 
breath repudiate it as if he had accorded no approval to it, is not a very elevating 
spectacle of high British statesmanship, at least to us Indians. Nobody has 
ever controverted the position that in all systems of government official rectitude — 
is their very backbone, and the Government of Lord Reay has not been less 
conscious of this principle than the Secretary of State for India. An absolute 
guarantee to the Madmlatddr witnesses in the Crawford case was the onl 
way left to bring about an exposure of corruption, and Lord Reay did what every 
other high-minded and justice-loving Governor would do under similar circum- 
stances ; and yet there are men who would, if they could, hound His Lordship on 
to his eternal discredit, because he had the courage, in spite of all direct and 
indirect curses and anathemas, to purge his Government of corruption and to 
restore official rectitude to it. For all this Lord Reay deserves the highest 
applause, and the Native public has never been lukewarm in according it. 


8. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 15th September, says :— 

It matters little to the public whether the Mamlatdirs 

= ecceanily for upholding, concerned in the Crawford case lose or gain in the 

nity wt Spirit, the indem- ¢onflict of interests between them and the public 
given to Mdmlatdars ; : : . i 

concerned in the Crawford service. The main question is, shall the pledge given 

Case pointed out. by the representatives of British authority in India 

be practically redeemed? There can be only one 

answer to that question. For the sake of the British Government itself 

this pledge should be respected. Even in despised Native India the word 

of the ing is inviolable. Nothing could be more disastrous under a foreign 

€ than a breach of promise under such circumstances. It remains to be seen 
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how the indemnity given to the Mamlatdarsis to be maintained. The Bombay 
Government is for a strict and literal observance of its terms. But it is held 
by higher authorities that such an observance, though it may be called for on 
principle, is not expedient for administrative reasons. ‘Those who hold this 
view must also accept the responsibility of carrying it out. The responsibility 
of the Bombay Government ceases at this point. It is not even technicall 

responsible for what may follow. After all, if the compensation to be granted to 
the indemnified victims of corruption is such as to cover the possibilities of promo- 
tion as well as pension, they may reconcile themselves to the maintenance so far 
of the spirit of the indemnity. Anything less than that the Mamlatdars will 
have cause to complain of as breach of faith. Let us hope that the decision of 
the Government of India will be as near as possible to awarding twenty shillings 
for the pound. Even then the measure of redemption will be tar from complete. 


9. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 19th September, writes :— 
Words will not sufficiently convey to outsiders the feeling of indignation likely 
to be excited by the short-sighted and mischievous policy ordered by the Secre- 
tary of State for India to be pursued by the Supreme Government. The Secretary 
of State may congratulate himself on his having cleared the Augean stable of 
the subordinate Native service by ordering the dismissal of eight Mdmlatdars, 
but he has done an amount of unmitigated mischief by driving a carriage and 
four through the guarantee given to them by the Bombay Government, which no 
course of long paternal government may be able to remove. What will be the 
upshot of all this? Possibly, while Mr. Crawford, who has brought ruin to so 
many people, may enjoy a comfortable pension and like Mr. Wilson may get all 
his expenses and may be sent out to some distant colony as a Governor, those 
poor people who at great personal risk helped Government will now stand self- 
condemned and deprived of all means of subsistence—a very fine administrative 
moral for future generations to contemplate ! 


10, The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 15th September, publishes 
the following communication over the signature “ EK ”’ :—There is such a fuss 
made regarding the indemnity granted to the “ peccant Mdmlatdars,”’ as they 
are called. I cannot understand in what respect the promise made to them 
differs in its consequences from the promise made to\ one who turns Queen’s 
evidence. A person known to be a forger, or a perjurer, or even a mur- 
derer, is under certain conditions let loose on society without any punish- 
ment. There is no doubt that sucha person is dangerous to society. But 
he is allowed to go unpunished, and society is left to suffer from the danger 
incidental to the unrestricted liberty and unhampered motions of such a 
character, for the sake of a counterbalancing good. In the present case nothing 
more than this has been done. A person that has offered bribes to obtain a 
judicial post is not the proper person to administer justice impartially. This is 
eranted. But under similar circumstances a forger or a murderer, as shown 
above, is allowed to go scot-free. It cannot be said that a murderer moving in 
society is less dangerous or less mischievous than the offending Mdmlatdars. 
Perhaps, the great point is to keep the administration of justice free from all 
stain or above suspicion. But, on the other hand, it is to be noted that these 
Mamlatdaérs would, after what has happened, for their own sake, be straight- 
forward. At the most, a little more than the usual watchfulness exercised over 
them would serve all practical purposes. If they could be pensioned off, that 
would be the best course. But if that cannot be done, I for one cannot see why 
there should be such ado about the whole business. They may be to blame for 
what they have done. But consider what strong temptations they have had. 
Against their one sin is to be placed the service they have rendered to Govern- 
ment and to society, in venturing to inculpate themselves in order to bring 
justice an offender at whose peccancy greater men had for years connived. 


11. The Akhbdre Soddgar (88), in itsissue of the 21st September, expresses 
approval of the decision given by Lord Cross in rega 
Approval of Lord Cross’s to the Mdmlatdar witnesses in the Crawford case, and 


orders with respect to the self 


incriminating Mémlatdérs. observes that the eight Mdmlatdérs who have been 


recently dismissed from the service do not appeay 
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to have been well advised in conveying a threat to bring a suit against Govern- 
ment, as Lord Cross’ disposal of their case 1s quite considerate and just. 


12. With reference to the rumoured appointment of the Honourable 
Mr. Pritchard to the Supreme Legislative Council, the 
Rumoured appointment of Gwardt Mitra (80), in its issue of the 15th September, 


the Honourable Mr. Pritchard : oe ‘ 
is the Ganeeuss Laglithtive writes :—We do not know whether there is any truth 


1 9 in this rumour, and we shall be really sorry if Mr. 
sesame Pritchard is appointed to the rigreme Tepiala tive 
Council. He has vast experience of the A’bkiri Department, but he has been 
oppressive in his departmental conduct and his nomination to the Supreme 
Council will mean nothing but encouragement to his abkdri zulum. 


13. With reference to the acting appointment of Khan Bahddur Kharsedji 
Manekji Kharsedji as Chief Judge of the Small Cause . 
Approval of the acting Court, Bombay, the Kavser-t-Hind (1138), in its issue of 
a Thies, = ees the 15th September, observes :— Weare always anxious 
Kharsedji a Chier Judge *- tosee a clever and intelligent gentleman gracing the 
the Small Causes Court, Chief seat at the Small Cause Court, without reference 
Bombay. to his caste or colour. It is injustice to educated 
Natives to appoint one of them when the vacancy is 
for a month or two only, and to ignore their claims and appoint some oneelse when 
the vacancy is fora longer period. Ifa Native is found competent to fill up 
the post of the Chief Judge of the Court even for one month, his claims should 
always be taken into consideration. 


14. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 15th September, writes :—The 
Ahmedabad classers, who were convicted of bribery, 
Approval of the decision of were probably victims of a fight between officers, and 
mag Bagg cos 3 i ay Court they would have unnecessarily suffered if there had 
pl esse om" been no High Court to appeal to against the decisions 
of District Courts. It is said that the Collector took 
an active part in this case, and the Magistrates, relying on the evidence of 
accomplices, convicted the classers. They appealed to the District Judge, but 
the sentence was confirmed by him, as, according to the common belief of the 
people of Ahmedabad, is usual with him. Moreover, this was a case in which 
the Collector was interested, and one could not therefore naturally expect justice 
in favour of the classers. This case is sufficient to point out the evil conse- 
quences of entrusting the revenue and judicial functions to one and the same 
officer. Wedo notsay that the Ahmedabad Magistrates are wanting in a sound 
knowledge of law, but we rather believe that some pressure had been brought 
to bear upon them. ‘The cases of bribery for which the classers were prosecuted 
were trivial, and one can hardly believe that servants of 25 and 30 years’ 
standing will be tempted to accept bribes. [The Gujardé Mitra (80) and 
the Gujardt Gazette (78),dated the 15th and 19th September, respectively, 
approve of the decision of the High Court. | 


15. While writing on the same case, the Svadesh Pandhu (136), in its issue 

of the 18th September, disapproves of the decision of 

Disapproval of the decision the High Court and says :-—It is not possible to get 
: : a cea | High Court independent witnesses in cases of corruption, and the 
a" ene ery High Court has acquitted the classers on very in- 
sufficient grounds. We fear the Judges of the High 

Court have committed a gross mistake in reversing the decision of the lower 


courts, and we are really sorry for it. 


16. The Satyodayd (128), in its issue of the 12th September, recommends 

Government to make Dohad the sadar station of the 

3 > , recommendation to Panch Mahils District in place of ac, and says 

the ig bse tnt = that Dohad isa central town surrounded by Native 

from Godhrato Dehad Ss States and was the head-quarter station when the- 

7 British Government first took possession of the Panch 
Mahals. 
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17. The Praja Mat (123), in its issue of the 14th September, writes :— We 
are sorry to see injustice done to clerks in the time of 
A complaint in the matter Mr. James, Collector of Ahmedabad. It ‘was only 
. ng erm wn the Hove’ very recently that a clerk getting Rs. 35 was pro- 
sie silk Tithbadie, moted to a place worth Rs. 50 and we thought that it 
was a special case and therefore did not notice it. 
But a similar case has again occurred. In appointing Mr. Buldkhi Mahdshan. 
kar, a clerk getting Rs. 25 a month, to the post of Shirasteddr to the City 
Magistrate, Mr. James has ignored the claims of others getting Rs. 30 and Rs. 35 
and also of those getting Rs. 25 but senior in service to Mr. Bul4khi. We do 
not know if Mr. Bulakhi has any special qualifications and others have been 
found incompetent. We reserve our comments for some future occasion, but 
we cannot help saying that this appointment has given cause for dissatisfaction 
to many men in the service. We also wait to see what steps Mr. James takes 
in the matter. 


18. The Shri Shivaji (62), in its issue of the 13th September, refers to 

the disappearance of a sum of Rs. 1,800 from the 

Fraud in the Poona Post Poona Post Office treasury, and to the dismissal from 

7 and criminal prosecu- the service of the clerk who was in charge of it on his 

ion recommended in the 

bere a paying down the sum, and remarks that the postal 

authorities ought not to have allowed the matter to 

rest here, but should have made a thorough enquiry into it by taking 

criminal proceedings against the clerk. When Government officers, the paper 

adds, do not follow the procedure laid down by law, people have reason to 
suspect that there is something dirty behind the scenes. 


19. The Pratod (54), in its issue of the 16th September, bitterly complains 

of lawlessness and increase in the crimes of forgery, 

- ee ee incendiarism, poisoning cattle, thefts of standing 

division of the Satara District, Crops and assault in the Valva sub-division of the 

Satara District, and prays that the three Brédhmans who 

recently committed criminal force on a Brihman girl of sixteen years of age and 

whose case is under investigation, should be awarded exemplary punishment 
with a view to exercise an effective check on crime. | 


20. A correspondent of the Sudhdkar (64), in its issue of the 14th Sep- 
_ tember, says that during the last Moharum the 
nee pres —_ “ed Mahomedans of Goregaon in the Kolaba District ob- 
medans of Goregaon during jected to the beating of tomtoms by certain Hindus 
the last Moharum, andthe whose Ganpati procession was passing by their Masjid, 
Mangson police on duty. and that though nothing serious took place on the 
occasion on account of the timely interference of the leaders of the Hindu society 
of the place, a few Hindus received some injuries at the hands of the Maho- 
medans, who had armed themselves with sticks with a determination to do 
mischief. The police constables, he says, and particularly the Jamadar who had 
come from MAangaon to preserve peace on the occasion, did not discharge their 
duty properly. It was not right on the part of the Jamddar to ask the Hindus, 
who are mild and submissive, to stop the beating of tomfoms when it was their time- 
honoured practice to do so and when he could not show any Government order 
to support his action. It was also bad that he did not ask the Mahomedans to 
lay aside the sticks in their hands in view of the threatened disturbance. 


Part I].—Legislation. 


21. The Pheniz (4), in its issue of the 14th September, writes :—The Bom- 
bay Salt Bill is a measure of very doubtful utility. It 
is a measure intended to protect the State monopoly 
of salt revenue, and its application will be confined to 
a few districts in the province. It was represented to the Government by the local 
authorities of the Salt Department that the manufacture of salt from kalar earth 
was a common practice among the village population wherever this kind of earth, 
rmpregnated with salt as itis, could be found. The manufacture of earth-salt for 
trading purposes has been effectually suppressed, and whatever illicit manu- 


Disapproval of the Bom- 
bay Sait Biil. 
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facture of salt does exist must be entirely for home consumption. Sea-salt was 
unknown in Sind till the Maneypur salt-works were opened, and the people of 
the province still have, rightly or wrongly, a strong prejudice against sea-salt 
on hygieaic grounds. But it has been forced on them all the same,and Maney- 
pur salt is now used throughout the province. If the quantity of salt annuall 
sold in Sind were correctly estimated the consumption of salt per head could be 
easily ascertained, and if the quantity appeared much smaller than in other parts 
of the country there would be good grounds for suspicion that illicit manufacture 
of salt was rife and that the Government was being systematically defrauded of a 
considerable income. But the fact seems to be, if our information is correct, that 
a small fraction of the poorest class of the population alone manufacture salt from 
kalar for their own use, and, consequently, the loss to the revenue is scarcely 
appreciable. They are extremely indigent, and will be never able to resist the 
temptation that nature has placed before them. By giving the Salt Department 
more authority and the right to search for salar earth, Government will 
add enormously to the misery of a class of people already sufficiently miser- 
able. But whether such legislation is beneficent or wise is open to grave 
question. 


Part [Il..-—Hdueation. 


22. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 15th September, writes :— 

The University authorities and our college students 

Approval of the extension are to be congratulated on the decision arrived at by 
of the period of Arts course the Senate on Friday evening last in regard to the 
of the Bombay University : ; © 
without any additional work Arts course. That course is to be extended to four 
for students. years, but without additional work as regards quantity. 
This is very sensible, and we trust that the new curri- 

culum of studies and examinations will be so arranged as to bring in subjects like 
history, which are essential to remedy the defects of training and the lack of moral 
equilibrium that the present race of graduates exhibit so disagreeably, and, at 
the same time, will give the students breathing time and ensure in them depth of 
acquirements and also collateral knowledge. Of course, teachers and examiners 
will have a material share in securing such a result from the new arrangement, 
and we trust the Government andthe University authorities will take care of 
those factors without which the best regulated curriculum tends to produce but 
indifferent results. [The Subodh Patrika (19) of the same date expresses similar 


sentiments. | 


23. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 15th September, writes :— 

To all appearance the change from three to four years 

Disapprovaloftheextension jn the Arts course of the Bombay University may 

¢ rm — —— ig Bs not appear to some as productive of any great hardship, 

ig niversity ‘o tour put if an extensive spread of liberal education is at all 

desirable, and since very few of the upper ten care for 

the sort of education imparted at our colleges, the change effected does not bode 

very happy results. We may, however, humbly assure those who favoured the 

new course that without an able tutorial staff a year’s additional residence at 

the college will never successfully infuse into the students that critical faculty 

which our veteran Professor Dr. Bhandirkar seemed to lay so much stress 
upon. 


24. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 16th September, writes :—If the 
extent of the Arts course is to remain what it is at present, as decided by the Senate 
on the 18th instant, it would, in our opinion, be an unnecessary hardship to the 
students to make it extend over four years. The period of three years has been 
found amply sufficient for the wants of the present course, and all clever students, 
as also all poor students, would greatly suffer if they were to be unnecessarily 
detained at college one or more years. It may be argued that by distributing 
the present course over four years greater depth of knowledge than what we 
have at present would be ensured. But we have not much’faith in this. A few 
students may devote the surplus time that they will under the new arrangement 
find, to acquire greater proficiency in the subjects they study. The large 
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majority will, we feel convinced, only idle away that additional year, if indeed 
they do not require it for merely completing their studies, with no better pro- 
ficiency than what they attain at present. For we are told that 75 per cent. 
students require, even under the existing course, four years and not three for 
eraduating. And so far, therefore, as these 75 per cent. are concerned, the ques- 
tion of greater depth does not even arise, while by far the larger number of the 
remaining 25 percent. will be unnecessarily detained at college for a year more, 
as, in our opinion, they will not possess any appreciably greater depth of know- 
ledge than what they possess at present at the time of their graduation. We 
therefore believe that if the extent of the course of studies is to remain just 
what it is, the extension of the period from three to four years will do more harm 
than good. We should in that case advocate three years with two examina- 
tions, as the present system of three examinations for the three years is admitted 
by all to be mischievous in its results. [The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 
15th September, also disapproves of the extension of the University course from 
three to four years. | 


25. A correspondent of the Jame Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 21st 
September, says :—By the extension of the course for 
Alleged anomaly in the the B.A. degree from three to four years a great 
BSc d for the B.A. and anomaly has been created which is sure to prove a great 
Sc. degrees of the Bombay dij ‘ ‘ ; , 
University. iscouragement to liberal education in this presidency, 
A matriculated student will now have to study for 
four years before he gets his B.A. degree, and spend two years more at the 
college to pass his M.A.; whereas the same student can become a Bachelor of 
Science after three years’ course, and, on the completion of one year more, can, 
by answering the questions set at the B.A. and M.A, Examinations in English 
and in a second language, get the M.A. degree, retaining at the same time his 
Bachelorship in Science. Under these circumstances it is almost certain that 
college students, in order to save time, expense and mental exertions, will be driven 
to the study of the course for the Bachelor of Science degree, and the study 
of the important subjects of English literature, logic, moral philosophy, history 
and political economy will be totally neglected. Such a state as this is by no 
means desirable, and steps ought to be taken to remove the anomaly so as to give 
due encouragement to liberal education. 


26. The Gujardte (79), in its issue of the 15th September, congratulates 
the Graduates’ Association on the success it has achieved 
The present professorial jn eliciting a very satisfactory reply from the Acting 
~ of the Elphinstone Col- Secretary to Government regarding the memorial sent 
ege and the Bombay Gradu- b hate © o 
i ay pl tg y the Association about the Elphinstone College Pro- 
fessors going on leave at one and the same time, and 
writes :—As regards Dr. Peterson’s going to Europe for a scientific object, the 
public is anxious to know at whose expense he has been deputed as a delegate to 
the Oriental Congress. As everyone who has the least experience of his lectures 
is aware that he has not properly utilized the excellent opportunities he has had 
in this country for so many years for attaining proficiency in a subject in which 
he is said to bea specialist, it is certainly a question whether the cause of 
science is likely to be promoted by the attendance of a savant whose principal 
qualification is that he speaks and writes charming English. There was not the 
slightest reason why Professor Barrett should have been sent to Berar, especially 
if the College staff was sure to be weakened by his absence and when the claims 
of a well-known Native educational officer on the spot were going to be overruled 
by the Professor’s nomination as Director of Public Instruction in Berar. 


27. The Kaitser-t-Hind (118), in its issue of the 15th September, gives 4 

i | ia statement of lectures delivered at the Grant Medical 
Professorsof the Grant Medi, OOllege during the years 1883-86 in various subjects, 
cal College, Bombay. showing a decrease in their number from year 
to year, and remarks :—This fact is sufficient to show 

that the students of the Grant Medical College have every reason to com 
plain against their Professors. Medical Professors pay more attention to their 


private practice and allow a large number of lectures to remain in arrears, The 
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natural consequence of@all this is that students have either to make up their 
deficiencies at home, or to suffer at the time of examinations. 


Part IV.— Railways. 


28. A correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdér (92), in its issue of the 


ceases ise & 17th September, says :—The mail train of the Bhav- 
the starting of certain train, 4Dagar and _Gondal Railway leaves Bhavnagar at 
from Bhavnagar and Wadh- 10 o’clock in the morning, reaching Wadhwin at 3 
wan on the Bhavnagar and in the afternoon, while the train from Wadhwan 
Gondal Railway. Camp for Morvi leaves an hour earlier. The conse- 
quence of this arrangement is that the mail and 
passengers bound for Morvi, Navdénagar and Kutch are delayed for twenty- 
four hours, causing no small inconvenience to the general public as regards the 
mail and to the passengers, who have no rest-house or other conveniences at 
Wadhwan. It is therefore to be hoped that arrangements will be made for 
starting the train from Wadhwan to Morvi after the arrival of the mail train 
from Bhévnagar at the former station. ; 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


29. A correspondent, writing to the Gujardti (79) in its issue of the 15th 

September, under the heading of “Great Zulum at 

Destruction of houses at Surat,’’ bitterly complains of the action of the Surat 

Surat for Boi ee aca of Municipality in pulling down houses for the sake of 

win ‘athe matter. Widening the roads, and says that if His Excellency the 
plalnt in the ma er, ? ‘ ° 

Governor has sanctioned this systematic destruction of 

buildings an appeal must be made to Parliament. [The Gujardt Mitra (80), in 

its issue of the same date, says that the authorities should have been a little 

lenient to those people who had suiiered heavily through the fires of the 


6th April last and given them a notice of 24 hours before taking such a hard 
step. | 


30. The Rasik Ranjini (145), in its issue of the 19th September, com- 

plains that the municipality of Gadag has imposed 

_A request to the authori- goctroi duty on corn, husk, &c., brought into the town 

= reo: — - from fields, and requests the municipality as well as 

nunicinaling aft Cadac. dis, the Government to abolish it, as the poor cultivators, 
municipality of Gadag, dis 

trict Dhérwar. who are already heavily taxed, are unable to bear 


its incidence. 


Part VI1.—WNative States. 


31. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 16th September, disapproves 
ot the Mahdrajas of Dhrdngadhra and Travancore and 
. Disapproval of the expendi- other Chiefs spending thousands of rupees in making 
~ a eet money by arrangements for the reception of Prince Albert Victor 
of His oral ffebacn Pass on the occasion of his coming visit to India, considers it 
Victor. to be the duty of the British political officers attached 
to those States to dissuade the Chiefs from incurring 
such expenditure, and says that, considering the present constitution of Govern- 
ment, under which Her Majesty the Queen has to apply to Parliament for a 
pecuniary allowance to her grand-children, and the fact that from her silence 
about important Indian matters like the deposition of the late Malhér Réo 
Géikwéd of Baroda and the present Kashmere affair in the speeches from the 
throne, she appears to be indifferent towards the administration of this country, 
Which is entirely in the hands of the Secretary of State for India, it is idle to 
spend large sums of money with a view to please Her Majesty and her grand- 
childven, and that it is desirable that a rule should be made whereby personages 
ot the Royal family should, like Government officers, be precluded from accept- 
ng addresses or entertainments from the Native Princes of India. 
CON 806—4, 
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32. A correspondent of the Hindusthdn (109), €h its issue of the 15th 
September, writes :—Some of the Native States have 
The power possessed by power to choose their own Divadns, but the Government 
Senge Agents in Native interferes and asks them to submit the name of the 
ates and the policy of Gov- ' , 
ernment towards the latter. Person proposed to be appointed for its approval. 
When the Government is so far successful it is quite 
possible that it may rule that the selection of a Divan should be made by the 
Government. Native States have lost their independence and become dependent 
by reason of the Government ignoring the arbitrary actions of their Political 
Agents, Residents, &c., and fully relying on their reports, whether right or wrong, 
against Native States. Native Chiefs are so dependent that a Shirasteddr getting 
a salary of Rs. 125 in the Agency office, if reeommended for the post of a Divan 
by the Political Agent, 1s at once appointed to the post on a salary of Rs. 500, 
If a subscription list is started and if the Political Agent has some interest in it, 
Native States have to contribute to it liberally and even beyond their means. 
Moreover, when the Political Agents are on tour, nota stone is left unturned to 
please them, at heavy sacrifices. In short, the arbitrary conduct of Political 
Agents, Residents and Agents to His Excellency the Viceroy hdve made Native 
Chiefs fools, and it is very desirable that Government should exercise the neces- 
sary restraint on political officers, and, at the same time, give full instructions to 
Native Chiefs about their authority. 


33. The Ahmedabad Times (87), in its issue of the 17th September, 
. writes :—Chhaganlél Sundarji, a native of Wadhwan, 
ant sotihies call vgs tg penn has sent a memorial against the Thdkor Séheb of 
to the Bombay Government Bhavnagar to His Excellency the Governor in Council, 
by one Chhaganlal Sundarji containing very grave accusations, and if an indepen- 
—. His Highness the dent commission be appointed to institute inquiries, we 
akor of Bhavnagar. f . : 
ear it will assume a very serious aspect. Such a 
commission will probably expose the arbitrary conduct of all political officers, from 
the Agents down to clerks. It is necessary for the Bombay Government to take 
an early notice of this memorial, which will enable them to know the truth about 
Kathidwadr. As there is no certainty of arriving at the truth if the memorial is dis- 
posed of from mere reports, the public is anxious to see a special independent com- 
mission appointed to institute inquiries intoits allegations. [The Rdjyabhakt 
(124), in its issue of the 17th September, writes:—It is very probable that the 
petitioner Chhaganlal Sundaryji’s motives are to extort money from the State. 
Brahmachari Madhawanand was bribed in the time of Sir James Fergusson to 
shut his mouth against the Bhivnagar State, and he received Rs. 60,000 in all, 
and others have been tempted to follow suit. We are of opinion that this is due 
to the fault of both the State and the Government, and particularly of the latter 
as they allow such petitions to remain on their file unnoticed.—The Hitechchhu 
(81), in its issue of the 19th September, writes :—We have no high opinion of the 
petitioner Chhaganlal Sundarji, because he did a similar thing on a previous 0cca- 
sion and got some money from the Bhavnagar State. We admit that there 1s 
some mismanagement in that State, but we do not recommend Government 
to take any notice of such petitions. | 


34. The Rijyabhakt (124), inits issue of the 17th September, regrets 

aii coal thee that no notice has been taken of the mismanagement 

Vila State under the Kathig. prevailing in the Vala State, and gives instances of 
war Agency. murders into which no inquiries have been made. 


35. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 15th September, says :—Some of 

, the newspapers of Kéthidwér have adopted such 4 

K aoe hg — at mean course that the whole Native press is ashamed 
of them, and if they are not assisted by Native States 


blished in th 
irs one ae ee of the province they cannot pull on for a day. There 


is great mismanagement in many of these States and they bribe news 
papers to keep quiet about their defects. The mismanagement of Dhrangadra 
has for a long time past formed a subject of public criticism in the columns © 
newspapers. Mr. Popat Velji, the Divdén, being very diplomatic, has often- 
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times saved the State from public criticism by various means, but his present 
policy in connection with the Kdthidwddt newspaper is very stragge. There is 
no lack of such papers in Gujardt, Bombay and other places. 


36. A correspondent of the Vrittadhdra (70), in its issue of the 12th 


Annoyance suffered by 
passengers between Indore 
and Sihoor, and a request to 
the authorities of the Indore 
and Dewas States in the 
matter. 


September, complains of annoyance suffered by 
travellers between Dhdér and Sihoor at the hands of 
the police in the chowkis or gates located on the road by 
the Indore and the Dewas States. He says that the 
police are ordered to detain travellers who arrive at a 
chowki after sunset, in order that they may not be 
molested by robbers on their journey, and that in order 


to extort money from them the police detain them from 3 P.M. even when 
they are able to reach their destination before sunset. He describes the in- 
convenience suffered by travellers obliged to pass a night in a police chowki, 
and requests the authorities concerned to attend to the matter. 


G. M. SA’'THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
28th September 1889. 
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5 
PART 1.— Politics and the Public Admumistration. 


1. “A correspondent of the Kesari (41), writing under the nom de plume 


os of “The Archer ”’ in its issue of the 24th September, 

BS Be vil omnes nity a out the faults and shortcomings of the people of 
for it. ndia, such as mutual quarrels, narrow patriotism, 
| short- sightedness, unsteadiness of purpose, neglect of 

duty, vain talk, unrestrained sensuality, immense ignorance, deep prejudice, blind 
faith, and others which have led to the people being from time to time trodden 
down, plundered, persecuted, abused and subjected to foreign rule, while countries 
like Switzerland, Denmark, Portugal, Persia, Afghanistan and others are en- 
joying the blessings of independence and native rule, upbraids the people in 
general, and the educated men of the present day in particular, for their 
shamelessness, apathy and indifference to measures of self-improvement and 
persistent efforts for the amelioration of their moral and material condition, and 
says that though the British rulers of India do not treat their subjects just as 
they ought to do, but, with loud professions of a desire to serve the real interests 
of their subjects, behave like mean and covetous men, with a show of justice and 
impartiality quietly allow such deeds to be done as even the most unjust and 
partial men will never be guilty of, with avowed advocacy of liberty are always 
searching for ways to evade the fulfilment of the most solemnly given promises 
for the sake of insignificant benefits, behave in such a manner as to lose the 
confidence of the people and their own reputation for shrewdness and statesmanship 
in great political matters, with strict economy in their own affairs are extra- 
vagant in their expenditure of other people’s money, with vociferous declarations 
of their being born for the welfare and regeneration of other people stint the 
supply of salt and food to their poor subjects, make them addicted to vices and 
set them one against another and do similar things under various pretexts, for 
which public opinion, God and their own conscience will condemn them, yet the 


people are themselves in a great measure to blame for the very abject condition 
to which they are at present reduced. 


2. The Satyavakta (127), in its issue of the 27th September, says that it 
will be some consolation to India to see the vacancy in 
Phe cae _— «tha the India Council, caused by the resignation of office 
Bl a by General R. Strachey, filled up by the appointment 
of Sir William Hunter. If, however, adds the paper, 
some native of India be appointed to the vacancy, it will be simply doing justice 
to this country, but this is not possible as the claims of the people of India 
were ignored on three previous occasions, even though they were represented 
by a member of Parliament. 


3. The Jame Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 24th September, says :— 
It is gratifying that General Richard Strachey has, by accepting the chairman- 
ship of the East India Railway Company, severed his connection with the India 
Office... His career in India as well asin England has not proved beneficial to the 
interests of India. It is believed that his place in the India Council is to be 
filled up, and not allowed to lapse under the authority vested im the Secretary 
of State for India by a recent Act of Parliament. A competent native of India 
ought to be appointed to the vacancy, but since this cannot be expected, it is 
to be hoped that the place will be bestowed upon Dr. Sir William Hunter or some 
other experienced retired Indian Civil Servant who is sure to render good service 


to India by laying before the Council the real wants and grievances of the people 
ot this country. 


4. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 28th September, says :—The 


condemnation of His Excellency Lord Reay’s adminis- 
Condemnation of His Ex- tration of this presidency by the Pioneer is quite in 


cellency Lord Reay’s admi- h eonisti 
nistration by the Proneer not son with the antagonistic tone it has adopted for 


concurred in. some time past against the Bombay administration. 
The Proneer attributes some of His Lordship’s acts to 
his over-regard for the opinions of the vernacular press on public questions. 
But, really speaking, if His Excellency had consulted the Native press on 
con 850—2 
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questions affecting the interests of the Natives, he would have avoided severa] 
unfortunate mistakes which he has committed. Lord Reay’s policy in 4bkérj 
and educational matters and some of his measures in other departments have 
proved disappointing ; but there is no doubt that His Lordship means well, and 
several acts of his Government are such as will be long remembered with gratitude 
by the people of the Bombay Presidency. 


5. The Dnydnodayd (13), in its issue of the 26th September, writes :—How- 

foe _ ever great a statesman may be, he is still a man, with 

bo tog g Sant oF Fis. the ordinary human frailties. It is as hard for a ruler 
rove ind Governors of Presi. 8 for any one else to be firm in aright course when op- 
dencies. posed by those whose regard he values most, or by those 
who will trouble him most if he does not yield to their 

demands. At such a time it is the Christian who can be trusted, and not the 
politician. And, after all, it isnot wisdom that is wanted so much as moral courage 
to do what 1s wise and right, however bitter the opposition or however inviting the 
wrong may seem. We repeat again that at such critical times it is the man of prayer 
and godly life, and one who daily communes with God, that can stand the test 
and risk all upon the doing of the right. There is another reason that applies 
with special force to a land like India, governed by a foreign nation, namely, 
that only Christian men love the people of this land. We speak from no little 
experience when we say that the European official who lives a careless irreligious 
life thinks far more of his own comfort than of the good of those he has to rule. 
The Sabbath-breaking, brandy-drinking and irreligious European, of whatever 
rank of office, has very little love for the people of this land. He is here tomake 
money and enjoy hfe as much as possible. Such is not the case with those 
English officials who are sincere followers of Christ and live im constant 
fellowship with God. Such men love the people of India and are willing to 
make many a sacrifice for their good. There are many such bright examples 
among the LEnglish officials of this land, and the love the people bear to 
them is an evidence of the difference between the official who isa true disciple 
of Christ and the godless official who has little or no regard for God. It would, 
therefore, show great wisdom on the part of India, if she were to assist those 
responsible for the choice of Viceroys and Governors, by petitioning for men 
known to be earnest Christians. Let India plainly tell England that, judging 
from the past, they can trust only those whose private and public lives show that 
they live near God, and that only such are wanted to fill high and responsible offices 
of State. Irreligious men, worldly-minded men, men of society, men whose 
minds are filled with balls and gaieties, are not wanted, but those would be 
cordially welcome who would rather be in a prayer-meeting than in a ball-room, 
and who are known to be,humble followers of Christ. The time when our 
present good and honoured Governor must leave is close at hand, and a successor 
is being chosen by those responsible for such appointments. We suggest, there- 
fore, to our readers, and through them to others, that this is the opportune time 
to let our voice be heard. Let England know that a Christian man, of the type 
known as the earnest and spiritually minded and one who is a sincere follower of 


Christ, is the one wanted to fill the appointment to the high office of Governor 
of Bombay. 


6. All the Native newspapers of the Bombay Presidency, with a few 
Dismissal of eicht Mémn. CxcePtions, have this week expressed their utter disap- 
TN ae a st a proval of the recent dismissal of eight Mdémlatdars 
Presidency inconnection with In the Bombay Presidency in consequence of their 
the Crawtord case, and the self-incriminating evidence before the Crawford Com- 
ok of ae ee ee of mission and in partial disregard of the promise ot 
oat tC .. Andemnity given to them by the Government of Bom- 
bay. They consider the dismissal as a breach of faith 

with the Mamlatdars, assure Government that it will prove highly prejudicial 
to the interests of the British rule in India, and urge upon them the advisa- 
bility of even yet setting matters right if it be possible to do so.—The 
Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 23rd September, publishes what it calls an open 
letter intended for His Excellency Lord Reay, in which the writer considers 
the dismissal to be a great shame, expresses feelings of disappointment and. 


regret at what he styles a triumph of misrepresentation and unscrupulous- 
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ness over truth and justice, and says that it would have been infinitely better if 
Lord Reay had resigned office rather than desert the confiding Mdémlatddrs and 
be a party to their ruin by carrying out the orders of the higher authorities in 
the matter, after having asked by telegram the Advocate-General, Mr. Latham, to 
contradict statements in newspapers regarding the repudiation by Government of 
the guarantee given through Mr.Ommanney. Of the dismissal of the Mémlatdars 
under these circumstances the Sudhdrak speaks as follows :——A more disastrous and 
dishonourable step could never have been taken. For, what does the present 
step really mean? It means the ruin of the honest and the simple, and the 
victory of the dishonest and the calculating. It means that the word of the 
British Government, however solemnly given, is not “ worth the breath in which 
it is uttered.”’ It means that the British Government, which is so much extolled 
for its uprightness, does not scruple, like the meanest of men, to kick the ladder 
which helped it up, if it only finds that ladder in a rather inconvenient position. 
It means a very severe blow to the prestige of the Government, and to the con- 
fidence of the people in its high character. It means the rudest shock yet 
given to the stability of England’s empire over this country. If Lord Cross 
was of opinion that it was illegal on the part of the Bombay Government 
to give so ‘wide’ a guarantee, he ought to have visited that Government and 
not the Mdémlatddrs with his displeasure. Even by recalling Your Lord- 
ship, Lord Cross could not have done so great a harm to public interests as he 
has done by dismissing the eight Mémlatddrs. My Lord, we believe you are 
only too painfully aware how much trouble a single man like Kalavde could 
give Mr. Ommanney and those who assisted him in the work of inquiry. Now, 
just imagine for a moment that every one of these ‘ peccant’ Mdémlatddrs had 
chosen to be a Kalavde. English historians vie with one another in denoun- 
cing the alleged treachery of Shivaji towards Afzulkhin; but the treachery of 
the British Government towards these unfortunate Mdmlatddrs is infinitely 
worse. Shivaji never boasted of keeping a high standard of international 
morality, if we may use the term to designate the relations between the two races 
that were in his days struggling in this country for supremacy. The British 
Government is never tired of crying from the house-tops that one of the greatest 
blessings which it has conferred upon India is the high standard of morality which 
it has placed before the people. Shivaji was urged to the act of treachery by his 
devotion to a noble national cause. The British Government has been actuated 
in its conduct towards the Mamlatddrs by the meanest of motives, namely, a 
desire on the part of Lord Cross to avoid disagreeable questions in Parliament. . 
Shivaji’s treachery was directed towards a foe; the British Government has 
betrayed persons who, as has been admitted, did it a great service, and who con- 
fided, relying on its solemnly pledged word, their honour and their interests to 
its keeping. Look on this picture and on this, my Lord, and say yourself which 
is the more hideous of the two. My Lord, a foreign Government cannot too 
carefully guard against allowing an impression to gain ground that it is a 
perfidious Government. For such a belief, when well-grounded, becomes a 
mischievous handle in the hands of those disaffected spirits that are more or 
less inseparable from all foreign Governments. 


7. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :—The 
Mémlatddrs’ Indemnity Bill raises the question whether, in future, in a matter like 
this—where a sense of official prestige and the class interests of bureaucracy are 
Opposed to the true interests of the administration, and where a high European 
Official has to be exposed, nay punished, for his notorious misdeeds and mal- 
Practices—the representatives of Her Majesty in India and England will follow the 
nght and the straight path of honour and keep their word, or be swayed by party 
politics or paltry considerations of the expediency of deliberately violating their 
solemn promises, partly or in toto, as the exigencies of the time may require. It 
faises the question whether the Governors-General and the Secretaries of State 
are still prepared, when such a course may be deemed expedient, to act the part 
of Lord Clive, and break faith with, and ruin for life, men who had trusted them 
implicitly ; men not of the type of Omichand—for in that case Government may 

ave at least the shabby Machiavellian excuse to defend itself,—but men who 
or their honesty and capacity may be fairly compared with high European 
Officers, but who, as Native subordinates, had to submit or to helplessly allow 
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themselves to be carried with the rushing torrent of the colossal system of corrup. 
tion which grew up under the very eyes of the Government and with their 
connivance; men, who had the moral courage and honesty to come forward to 
help the Government, in spite of great personal disgrace and humiliation, in 
exposing corruption,—a task which several European officers would not and could 
not do. We are sorry that our respect for British name and honour, and our 
sense of indignation at the flagrant violation of the latter, compel us, in spite of 
ourselves, to use strong language. Lord Clive had the brazen audacity to declare 
that the “ red treaty was a trick”’ after fully utilizing the services of Omichand. 
To-day, Lord Cross, who appears to have very conveniently slept over the matter 
till full advantage was taken of the disclosures secured by the guarantee, has the 
boldness to declare before the august House of Lords that the guarantee, origin- 
ally given in good faith, is partly a/legal and that His Lordship is helpless in 
the matter,—as if law is a thing that drops from heaven and over which His 
Lordship has no control, when, as a matter of fact, Lord Cross and the Viceroy have 
the fullest power to make and unmake laws,! The argument may be good in the 
mouth of a lawyer or a High Court Judge, the nature of whose business confines 
him only to the interpretation of existing laws; but no one, we venture to think, 
will be persuaded to believe that Lord Cross, who is the prime source of all 
legislation in India, has not, in making such declaration, sinned as much against 
the very principles on which is founded the stability of a Government, especially 
of an alien Government,—as Lord Clive, according to Lord Macaulay, did in 
1757. As we are now discussing high questions of morality and drawing nice 
shades of delinquency, it would not, we believe, be impertinent to ask, when 
Lord Cross has himself found it expedient to meet, what a contemporary has 
rightly described, the “reckless and unthinking criticism in Parliament” by 
swerving from the path of duty and justice, whether it will be right to punish 
a few helpless Native subordinates, who might even voluntarily—we say might, 
because we do not yet know if there was any other way to do it—have taken 
benefit of a system which, under Government connivance, was for a long time the 
order of the day, and against which it was impossible to raise any voice, much less 
to revolt openly ? It must be a matter of some satisfaction that His Excellency 
Lord Reay and his Councillors have little to do with this dishonourable job, though 
Lord Cross has most adroitly attempted to make them partially responsible for 
the scandalous proceedings of these later days by getting them, in the first 
instance, to discriminate between the various cases under his own direct and 
emphatic orders; and we believe we are correctly interpreting the opinion of 
the majority of the intelligent public in this presidency that no one will be 
surprised if Lord Reay, instead of being a party, however unwilling, to the 
Government eating up its word or annihilating confidence in British veracity, 
indignantly walks home from this scene of unrighteousness! From considera- 
tions like these, we think we shall be excused if we beg humbly to dissent 
from Lord Lansdowne who believes that between a partial cancellation of the 
guarantee and the retention in office of self-criminated men, the former is the 
lesser evil. On the contrary, it is our firm conviction that the retention of a 
few such Mamlatddrs in office would be an insignificant evil as compared with 
the evil consequences of Government breaking its solemn pledges; and we feel 
the more confident as we have the authority of a Parliamentary precedent in 
our favour. Neither the Viceroy nor the honourable members of the Supreme 
Council have made any direct reference in their speeches to the position of the 
Masters of the Rolls in Lord Macclesfield’s case; but it cannot be supposed that 
they are unaware of the facts of that case. The Masters had committed the 
same offence and under the same statute as the Mamlatddérs. Why should 
not the Government of India or Lord Cross boldly follow the precedent set by 
Parliament itself under similar circumstances? The plea of illegality, as we 
have shown above, isa discreditable subterfuge and that of expediency untenable 
in the face of the Parliamentary precedent. On comparing the treatment received 
by the Masters at the hands of Parliament with that which the MAmlatdars 
are receiving at the hands of the Secretary of State for India, can we blame the 
public if they think that Lord Cross’ conduct is dictated by unworthy fear, or, 4s 
some think, by the bureaucratic spirit, which is characteristic of the India Council 
and which demands that an example should be made of these poor officials to servé 
asa warning, in future, against any subordinate officer venturing to give evidence 
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against a high European officer, howsoever corrupt the latter may be. If we 
examine the cases of the eight officers selected for dismissal, it will be found that, 
excepting the somewhat voluntary payment in them, there is no bad record 
against any except one. On thecontrary, Messrs. Bapat, Tambe and Kumthekar 
have been highly spoken of for their capacity and honesty. It is, therefore, a 
scandal, as gross as the Crawford scandal, to dismiss these men from the service and 
allow several others, whose offence was probably of a deeper hue than theirs, to 
reap the fruits of their silence. Local opinion can never be reconciled to this 
position ; and the circumstances of each case make it still more irreconcileable. 
Take Bapat’s case for instance. This gentleman was first suspended for refusing 
to make any confession, and now he is dismissed for making one. Is the Honour- 
able Mr. Hutchins aware of this fact, and can he still say that justice is 
invariably better administered under the British than under the Mogal rule? As 
for Mr. Vinze, the circumstances are even more touching. This gentleman’s 
confession was one of the firstfruits of the indemnity. His case was amongst 
the fiveon which Mr. Crawford was suspended. He was induced to come to 
Poona on a false scent, and notwithstanding his remonstrances to Mr. Ommanney 
he was prevailed upon to make a confession on the strength of the indemnity. 
And this is the man whom the Government of India is now prepared to sacrifice on. 
the ground that the indemnity was too wide in his case, when, as a matter of fact, 
he was prevailed upon to come to the help of the Government when it was 
aimlessly groping in the dark in search of evidence! Then take Dravid’s case. 
Mr. Ommanney was at first unwilling to give indemnity to this officer, but the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay insisted that it should be extend- 
ed to him, and now after such deliberate extension he is selected by the Govern- 
ment of India for dismissal. These facts are sufficient to show the absurdity of 
the discriminations made by the Government of India, or, for the matter of that, 
the futility of any such attempt. We cannot, therefore, too strongly urge upon 
the attention of Government the necessity for including all cases under the proposed 
Indemnity Bill and for legalizing the entire guarantee given by the Government of 
Bombay. That is the only honourable course now open to Government, and nothing 
short of it will save their credit or that of the British Raj. Itis again a mistake to 
suppose that the Government of India can legally guarantee, in the extortion cases, 
the retention in office by a mere Government resolution. Itisa statutory disability 
and must be removed by a legislative measure. As the Bill now stands, it gives 
protection at best only against a mere contingency, while it leaves important 
interests at the mercy of ‘lovers of equity and even-handed justice ’ like Ganesh - 
Ndardyan Sathe. For reasons like these, we are of opinion that the Bill ought to 
be entirely recast on the lines of George I., cap. 2, and all Mamlatdars, without 
distinction, should be equally protected against all the consequences of the statutes 
of Edward VI. and George IIT. or any other English or Indian Acts. The honour 
of the British Raj and faith in British word are of as much importance as, if not 
ereater than, the theoretical purity of the administration. For the sake of the 
first the guarantee must be, as observed by the Hlonourable Mr. Scoble, legalised 
and carried out in its entirety, thus protecting all who, confiding in the solemn 
word of a British Governor, have come into the grip of the law by their own 
confession, and the Government of India and Lord Cross ought to give their 
ungrudging support to such a measure. When this is done and the honour and 
prestige of the British Raj are fully maintained, the local Government may, if 
necessary, be asked to find out, independently of the act of payment to Mr. Craw- 
lord, if there are any corrupt officers in the subordinate service, and, if so, to 
lustitute an inquiry into their cases through competent local officers, having 
accurate knowledge of the general work and character of these people, and not 
throuch somebody at Simla or at the India Office. This appears to be the only 
reasonable, judicious and honest solution of this much vexed problem, and no- 
thine short of this, we firmly believe, will either satisfy the public or preserve 
the name of British honour and justice unsullied in this country. 


8. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 23rd September, writes :— 
Nspite of all remonstrances and warnings, the Government of Bombay has been 
compelled to dismiss eight of the Mmlatddrs, and to throw to the winds the 
Solemn promises which it deliberately made and has since repeatedly acknow- 
edeed. Here is an unexampled spectacle of a powerful Presidential Govern- 
con 850—3 
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ment, supported by local public opinion, being powerless to keep its own word, 
and compelled to act contrary to its own convictions. The Secretary of State for 
India has in this matter taken a most inconsistent attitude from the first. Though 
informed by the Bombay Government of every little measure it took from time 
to time, Lord Cross quietly acquiesces in the proceedings, including the indem- 
nity, allows the inquiry to go on on the basis of the indemnity, and, when the 
whole inquiry is over, throws overboard the indemnity and the Bombay Gov- 
ernment along with it, in deference to an unreasoning clamour. His Lordship 
first asks the judicial powers of the incriminated officers to be suspended. Not 
satisfied with this, he straightway insists upon their dismissal. His Lordship 
apparently considers the honour of the Bombay Government as of smaller 
moment than the pacification of some inconvenient questioners. In breaking the 
indemnity it is not the honour of the Bombay Government alone that is at stake. 
His Excellency Lord Reay and his subordinates acted as representatives of the 
British Government, and not on their own account, and in forbidding Lord 
Reay to keep his word, Lord Cross has imperilled the honour of the British Govern- 
ment, quite as much as that of Lord Reay. The Government of India, indeed, 
considers the partial cancellation of the guarantee a smaller evil than retaining 
in office men who have professed themselves to be criminals. We, on the other 
hand, regard the maintenance of the honour of the Government a work of 
greater importance than securing an ideal purity of administration. There 
is no reason to think that the men who stooped to improper ways of acquiring 
office, under exceptional conditions of temptation and demoralization, will 
necessarily make corrupt officers in future, especially after the severe 
lessons of the past six months. The Government of India admits that the 
guarantee “is not in principle abhorrent to their ideas of morality or in practice 
unfamiliar to judicial procedure.’’ If so, why does the Government, when 
passing a special measure to legalize it, stop short of a partial recognition? The 
only redeeming feature of the case as now dealt with by the Government of India 
isthat the Bombay Government gets full credit for courage and singleness of pur- 
pose in its efforts to purify the administration. ‘The good faith of the Bombay 
Government,”’ says the Viceroy, “ could not be called in question in its attempt 
to purge the public service of flagrant abuses. It must commend itself to all 
right-thinking persons.”? The necessity of giving the guarantee is also admitted 
in explicit terms. It is further said that “the Bombay Government has 
throughout desired to respect in their integrity the pledges which had been 
given, and in dismissing the worst cases has acted under the orders of a superior 
authority.”” To us the maintenance of the pledges of the Government, however 
given, appears such a plain and paramount necessity that we cannot understand 
how the Government of India and the Secretary of State could have taken such 
a perverse view as they have done. We do not know if there is any truth in 
the report that the dismissed Mamlatdars intend to sue Government in damages. 
Such a suit might well be fought out as a matter of principle against the 
Secretary of State. We cannot, however, approve of the proposal to make Lord 
Reay and the other members of the Government personally responsible. Lord 
Reay’s Government has never denied its liability on the guarantee, and has 
tried its best to carry it out. It is the Secretary of State who has caused the 
breach, and he may well alone be chosen to represent the suit on behalf of 
Government. With all our sympathy with Lord Reay’s Government, we can- 
not conceal our feeling that in the matter of this indemnity it has not acted 
with sufficient independence. If the Government had stood firm, and cither 
refused to carry out the Secretary of State’s orders or resigned, the action, if it 
had not saved the Mamlatddrs, would have at least saved the Government from 
the reproach of faithlessness. Besides, it would have caused such a stir m 
England that it would have been more effective for good than mere verbal 
protests. There is indeed a report, apparently on gocd authority, that Lord 
Reay did tender his resignation, but the Secretary of State declined to accept 
it. If so, there was all the stronger reason for firmness. All the members of 
the Government except the Honourable Mr.. Pritchard are committed to the 
indemnity, and if they had all in a body resigned or made a stand, the effect 
would have been electric. The dismissal or resignation of a whole Government, 
or at least a considerable body of it, would have convinced the British public that 
there was something serious in the action the Secretary of State was forcing 
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upon the Bombay Government. As it is, the quiet submission and acquiescence | 
and even loyal co-operation of the Bombay Government in the orders of the 
Secretary of State for India induces the British public to look upon the subject 
with absolute indifference. The keeping of the Government word is, we think, a 
matter of sufficient importance in principle for the Government to stand firm 
about, and to refuse to be a party to a policy in contravention of it. Lord Rea 
would have earned undying fame if, with all he has done and suffered, he had 
resisted the impolitic orders of the Secretary of State for India and made himself a 
martyr to the cause of truth, justice and honour. 


9. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :— _ 

The interest of the Mamlatdars, good, bad and indifferent, is nothing before the 
enormous public interest at stake. Is the pledge given by Government to be 
violated on any account? That pledge was given in perfect good faith, in order 
to reach a huge administrative scandal that had baffled previous efforts to. 
unmask it, and which would have baffled the present executive too, but for the 
adoption of drastic measures culminating in this complete indemnity. It was 
a desperate situation that the Government of Bombay had to deal with. Had 
the author of the scandal escaped this time also, it might for ever have sullied 
the fair fame of England and probably led to worse irregularities in many a 
department of the State. Is a guarantee, given under such circumstances of 
extreme difficulty, to be set aside by Government, and that an alien Govern- 
ment? We hear of thieves and gamblers keeping their word; what will the 
natives of India think of the mighty British Government breaking their word ? 

They know that promises given under wrong impressions, even those obtained b 
force or fraud, have been respected by their own rulers—by Rama, Harischandra 
and others—at the sacrifice of all that was most precious to them in life. It 

may be objected that the government of India cannot be carried on successfull 
on abstract principles of honour. Our answer is that it is exactly on these 
principles that the British nation have sought to base their sovereign rule 
over India, and that the stability of the rule has been exactly in ‘proportion 
to its having been guided by those principles. Many are the instances in which 
the wisest of English statesmen have sacrificed the convenience of the Govern- 
ment, and its material advantages, to the principles we have considered above. 
And it betrays a sad decadence of this moral fibre when some of our present 
rulers insist upon the maintenance of British prestige at any cost. The author 
of the Deccan scandal is a high British officer. To show to the world that he 
alone is primarily to blame for the terrible disclosures made during the last few 
months, would be diminishing the lustre of British prestige; so some of his 
subordinates must keep him company! What if the Native subordinates were 
forced into coming to terms with his agents in order to save themselves unmerited 
exile or degradation ? Whatif these wretched men made a clean breast of it 
as soon as they were offered an opportunity of doimg so, while their tempter 
held out to the end, involving the State into endless trouble and expense ? What 
if the worst of the tempted are decidedly less to blame than the tempter ? 
What if the Sirkar has given the former a full guarantee ? What if there was 
a precedent for keeping the Mdmlatdars on, but no precedent to throw them 
overboard ? Are not the tempted mere Natives, and is not the tempter an 
Englishman? ‘That decides the whole question. It is in this light that the 
Native public will view the termination of this unfortunate case. And Rio 
Bahddur Nulkar, who cares as little for the Mamlatdars personally as we do, 
gave a correct forecast of the feeling, the other day, at the Poona meeting of | 
thanksgiving and protest. It has always been our policy to discuss such 
questions with a certain amount of reserve. There is one result of a wanton 
breach of the guarantee afforded by the Government of Bombay, which 
_ We should like to bring prominently to notice in this connection. We refer to 
the mischievous effect such violation will have on the conduct of future inquiries 
of the kind. Who will come forward to help the Government in tracing the 
course of other scandals ? The district service, all over India, we fear, is not free 
from suspicion. There are departments which, in the very nature of their work- 
ing, are open to irregularities. There are subordinate servants in these depart- 
ments, Natives as well as Europeans, who are believed to live beyond their means, 
and who, if not actually corrupt, are presumably open to corruption. What 
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help will the Government have in dealing with cases as they may arise, if they 
now forfeit the confidence of the public? The whole case is beset with techni- 
cal difficulties almost at every stage. But after making every allowance for 
the position in which Lord Cross finds himself at a distance, and after giving 
every credit to the Government for attempting to choose the lesser of two evils, 
as they put it, we are constrained to repeat that there is no justification for the 
breach of a solemn promise which could be observed without any violence to 
British principles of justice or without any administrative inconvenience to 
speak of. The conduct of the distant India Office towards the Government of 
His Excellency Lord Reay in the matter of the indemnity to the witnesses in 
the Crawford case reminds us of an amusing anecdote of the American War 
of Independence. An enemy’s war-vessel suddenly came across a passenger-ship 
and threatened an attack. The passengers joined the men on board the latter 
in its defence. Among them were two Quakers, the junior of whom, a sturdy 
fellow, prepared to join in the fight for their safety, while the senior quietly 
walked down to the lower deck and remained there throughout the struggle. 
After the storm was over, however, he came up and began to chide his brother 
for engaging in a battle contrary to the principles of the sect, whereupon the 
latter, flaring up, replied (we are speaking from memory and cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of the words, though there is no doubt about the meaning), “ Thee 
was my superior. Why did not thee order me to desist when thee saw me pre- 
pare to engage in the battle? But thee went downstairs to remain free from 
danger and wished I should fight for the common safety, and now thee comes up 
to chide me for it?’’ This reply, of course, created much merriment in the ship 
and sympathy for the courageous Quaker. The parallel is too striking to need 
explanation. The indemnity which Lord Cross now condemns was the sole 
means of effecting the safety of the administrative vessel, which he gladly 
accepts. It must have been known to him long before it was acted on, but the 
first vague intimation of disapproval came long after the witnesses, relying on 
the word of honour of the Government, had given their evidence! And the 
parallel but much worse case of the English Masters in Chancery—this, too, 
every critic, responsible and irresponsible, official and non-official, who finds a 
thousand and one faults with the conduct of the Bombay Government, seems 


somehow religiously to avoid, without even condescending to point out what 
course the Governor and his Council should have taken. ‘'The reason is obvious. 


10. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :— 
We can conceive of nothing more scandalous or shocking than the attempt to 
break a solemn pledge, the observance of which is regarded as a sacred obliga- 
tion at all costs in India, whether by the State or the individual, and to sacrifice 
the very men whose evidence was so essential to an exposure of Mr. Crawford’s 
guilty conduct! Throughout, Lord Cross’ action in this matter has been palpably 
inconsistent and timid, and betrays a lamentable lack of any grasp of the real 
situation. It is impossible to exaggerate the disastrous results to which Lord 
Cross’ cowardly way of dealing with the indemnity is calculated to lead. When 
Lord Reay gave the indemnity Lord Cross had no courage to disown it at the 
time. But when all is over and the poor Mémlatdars, under the belief that the 
indemnity would be honestly adhered to and kept intact, made a full disclosure, 
Lord Cross shirks his responsibility and tramples upon it! He forgets that the 
honour, the prestige, and the fair fame of the British Government are involved 
in the matter. He also forgets that were it not for the indemnity, which he 1s 
so ready now to cast to the winds, like the promise of an opium or rain speculator 
as acontemporary aptly puts it, Mr. Crawford would have gone on in his old ways, 
continuing to be a bye-word of reproach to the service and to the British name. 
Lord Cross fails to suggest what other and better course was possible for Lord 
Reay to take for the purpose of putting an end to the guilty career of Mr. 
Crawford. It was the indemnity which led to the exposure of the whole 
scandal, and yet the Secretary of State is ready to whittle it away, regardless of 
the demoralising effects and future dangers which its violation is sure to 
produce! For this deplorable result Lord Cross and his lieutenant Sir J. 
Gorst are solely responsible, because the Indian people are not represented 
by a single individual anywhere in the Government. Itistrue that Mr. Crawford’s 
friends and the opponents of Native interests have moved heaven and earth to 
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misrepresent and mystify facts. This they have done, first to save their friend, 
and next, failing that object, to discredit the local Government who ventured to 
bring a member of the ruling caste to justice, and lastly, to wreak vengeance 
on those Native witnesses who helped the Government with bearing testi- 
mony to the truth. But all this is no excuse to the supreme heads of the 
Government to surrender their judgment to the dictates of this factious opposition, 
to repudiate a solemn promise, reliance on which is the very basis of the British 
power in India, and unconscionably to sacrifice the poor Native witnesses. For, 
as Mr. Nulkar very appropriately maintained in his forcible address to the Poona 
meeting, what is the British Government in India for, but to protect the weak 
against the strong and to grant equal justice to allP Whata failure of this 
primary duty of the Government does the repudiation of a solemn pledge 
by a Christian Government betray! Who can doubt that if the pledge had 
affected a wretched loafer of a European, instead of highly respectable Natives, 
it would have been observed to the letter and that its slightest violation 
would not have been even dreamt of ? His Excellency the Viceroy, in his 
speech made at the introduction of the Indemnity Bill at Simla, admits— 
and he was acting under instructions from Lord Cross—that the breaking 
of its plighted faith by the Government isan evil, but it is lesser than that 
of keeping in office men who have paid bribes to obtain place or promo- 
tion. With all deference, we submit that the reverse would be the sounder 
maxim to hold: for the inconvenience, if any, of retaining in office the men who 
have confessed to paying bribes would be temporary—and we have over and 
over again shown that no harm to justice can come, from the fact of their being 
marked men—while the evil of an immoral act of the Government like the repudia- 
tion of a solemn promise would be permanent. It isabsurd to make a distinction 
in the case between the Bombay Government and the Government of India or 
the Secretary of State, as the Honourable Mr. Hutchins does. The British 
Government for this moral purpose and for its prestige is one, and the complete 
indemnification and retention in their offices of the English Masters of the Rolls 
by Parliament itself proves the correctness of our contention. Therefore, against 
this deliberate and indefensible act of injustice and repudiated faith now con- 
templated against the Mamlatddr witnesses, who, compared to the English Masters 
of the Rolls, are innocent men, we enter our humble but earnest and solemn pro- 


test, and have no shadow of a doubt that we carry the country with usin this 
protest. 


11. The same paper, in its vernacular columns, refers to the dismissal of the 
eight Mamlatdars from the Government service and observes :—The people have 
now. fuli experience of the British Government in cases of Indms, annuities, 
Saranjéms and Vatans. ‘The officers in the Political Department have, as it were, 
become Pindharies (marauders). After the experience in regard to the Kashmere 
and Tipperah affairs the Native Princes cannot consider their States and wealth 
to be safe. How are the people to trust Government when promises given by the 
Governor of a presidency are so recklessly broken ? ‘Two lessons have been learnt 
from the Crawford case, viz., that the people should never believe the promises of 
Government and that it is a great sin to expose a European officer. Even the 
Russians seem to think that the British people have degenerated in their moral 
character and have consequently begun to peep at the gates of India and to ask 
if the downfall of the British rule has approached. Evil thoughts enter the head 
of a man when his ruin is nigh at hand, and we are deeply pained to consider 
that the same may be the case with the British Government. 


12. A correspondent, writing to the Indu Prakash (15) in its issue of the 
28rd September, says:—It is rumoured in well-informed quarters that the 
Bombay Government has passed orders dismissing some of the Mamlatdars 
concerned in the Crawford case. If the rumour is to be believed, who will 
say that the Mamlatddrs have not obtained justice? They have obtained it 
with a vengeance. ‘The revenue and criminal administrations of the presi- 
dency are now cleared. The corrupt atmosphere has vanished. And now the 
Government and the people may feel perfectly sure that no injustice will be 
done, no extortion practised, and that everything will be pure and just. The 
Crawford Commission pronounced Mr. Crawford innocent, and the Bombay 
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Government have, at the instance of the Government of India, declared the Mém- 
latddrs guilty. The inevitable conclusion is that these Mamlatdars, with the 
assistance of some other corrupt persons like themselves, imposed upon the 
‘public and the Government, and tried to cast unmerited slur on the fair name 
of Mr. Crawford. Does the Bombay Government, or the Government of India, 
or the Secretary of State in Council, imagine that people have no discerning 
powers, and that they will remain satisfied with the opinions of these autho- 
rities? The people of the Bombay Presidency, at any rate, know for themselves 
what the real facts are. But putting aside this aspect of the question, let us 
try to understand the importance of another phase of this Crawford business. 
We refer to the Mamlatdars’ indemnity question. Government, having tardily 
resolved to sift Mr. Crawford’s conduct to the bottom, and finding that it would 
be impossible to get at the truth unless those most directly concerned were 
assured of complete protection, most deliberately and solemnly gave the necessary 
promise of protection to the Mdmlatddrs and others. Mischievous intriguers 
having managed to spread a false report that Government were going to retract 
or had retracted their promises, the Chief Secretary to Government instructs the 
Advocate-General to publicly contradict the report. Sir Raymond West, in his 
elaborate minute, justifies the guarantee and most conclusively proves that no 
distinction can be drawn between officers compelled to pay and those who 
voluntarily offered to pay. Can anything be more deliberate, more formal, and 
more solemn than this promise of the Government ? Perhaps, the Proclamation 
of Her Majesty of 1858 is not more solemn and clear. And can any violation 
of a promise be more flagrant? What answer are we to give to our people, if 
in the bitterness of disgust and disappointment they ask, “Are we still to 
keep faith in the promises of Government, after they have thus openly and 
without any excuse broken their faith with its own officers, who in the hour of 
need of the Government frankly and fully made statements which for ever 
covered their names with disgrace and shame ?’’ ‘The educated classes of the 
community, when arguing with the older and the more conservative of the 
Maratha gentry and nobility, were eloquent in their praises of British justice 
and British good faith, and, fresh from reading the pages of James Mill, Thornton 
and other historians, are wont to reproach, in no measured terms, the 
faithlessness of the Indians and the Marathas especially. What are they to 
say now to these old nobles and gentlemen, who, perhaps with bated breath, 
say that, after all, principles of justice hold good only when there are third 
parties, but that when the question is between a European and a Native some 


other principle, which it is not necessary to name, comes in. Does the Gov- 


ernment think that in the disgrace of the educated youth it loses nothing? 
Perhaps, the belief that but for the educated classes and the newspaper- 
writers the popularity of Government would know no bounds, still lingers in the 
official mind. If so, nothing can be further from the truth. For ourselves, we 


‘.are firm in our conviction that but for the educated classes and the news- 


paper-writers and their influence for good with the people, and their strong faith 
in the enlightened justice and liberality of Western civilization, it would not 
have been an easy matter so peacefully to govern such a large country for any 
length of time wholly upon the strength of a few thousands of bayonets. It is 
very necessary for the peaceful government of the country that Government 
should realise that there is real political danger in the disgrace of the educated 
youth and in their discontent. The sooner they did this the better. 


13. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :—The 
Honourable Mr. Hutchins exonerates the Bombay Government from all respon- 
sibility regarding the contemplated Indemnity Bill and throws the whole burden 
on the shoulders of the appellate authorities now sitting in judgment upon the 
action of the Bombay Government. This is, no doubt, lawyer-like and plausible, 
but the humiliating fact remains that the word of His Excellency Lord Reay as 
the accredited agent of Her Majesty the Queen, for whom it was absolutely 
necessary to grant a wide,indemnity, has been flung to the winds, with the inevi- 
table result that no Governor or Viceroy will ever dare in future to expose the 
malpractices of a European official under similar circumstances. Politically as 
well as from the point of view of administrative purity, the step taken at the 
instance of Lord Cross is a fatal one. Already the people have begun to declare 
openly that no Crawford in future need be afraid, and that it is no use issulng 
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academic resolutions on the moral education of the rising generation, when the 
British Government itself has openly violated its plighted word on the flimsiest 
of legal grounds, in deference to the not very scrupulous strictures of partizan 
agitators who have hardly the capacity to understand the mischief they are 
doing by discrediting the word and honour of a Government in a country like 


India. Lord Cross has sown the wind, and we should be extremely sorry to 
see one of his successors reaping the whirlwind. 


14. The Poona Vaibhav (51), inits issue of the 22nd September, says :—If 
Government repudiate the guarantee given to the witnesses in the Crawford case, 
the whole world will be led to believe that no other people are so cunning, 
envious, evil-minded, cruel and roguish as the British, Some might ask 
why the Secretary of State for India should uphold the guarantee given 
by the Bombay Government. But the repudiation by one officer of a gua- 
rantee given by another officer is extremely shameful and injurious to the 
State. The people will lose confidence in and reverence for the British Govern- 
ment and will look upon Englishmen as pirates, robbers or plunderers. The 
will hesitate to deposit their money with Government, and will consider the 
Government promissory notes as pieces of paper intended to cheat the public—In 
another place the same paper remarks that instead of holding public meetings at 
different places to protest against the breach of the promise given by Government 
to the Mamlatddr witnesses it would be better if all educated and sensible Gov- 
ernment servants were to send in resignations of their offices at once, and says 
that if but ten such resignations were sent in to Government, five of the friends 


of the editor of the Poona Vaibhav, among whom there are Munsifis and 
Mamlatdars, would follow suit. 


15. The Shri Shivdje (62), in its issue of the 20th September, says:— — 
Whatever be the nature of the breach of faith committed by the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India in this case, His Excellency Lord Reay, if 
he has any regard for justice and his high position, should not be a party to it. 
It would be very creditable to him to go back to England rather than to serve 
under such an unfaithful superior. It is very shameful that the Secretary of State 
should have kept quiet when the guarantee was given and for about a year 
after,and should have placed the Bombay Government in a false position by 
subsequently repudiating it. The consequences of this faithlessness will be 
that no one will hereafter believe in the promises of English officers and none 
will dare complain against any of them, however blameworthy his behaviour 
might be. The dismissal of the Mdamlatdars means a free charter to English 
officers in India to behave just as they like, and it is not likely that they will not 
take advantage of it. [The Suryodayd (65), in its issue of the 23rd September, 
considers the dismissal of the Mamlatddrs an unjust act, and warns the Natives 
to always bear in mind that Government are prone to change their attitude as 
circumstances change, and that they interpret their promises just as they like. | 


16. The Arunodayd (23), in its issue of the 22nd September, in an ironical 
article, considers the recent dismissal of the Mamlatdars to be a new charter grant- 
ed by the Government of India and the Secretary of State to the European officers in 
India to take bribes, and advises them to open bribery shops, to appoint agents and 

brokers for the business, to affix sign-boards to their shops, to farm away the right 
to make subordinate appointments in their gift and to issue orders in Vatan cases or 
to sell them by auction without any fear of being prosecuted for corruption and to 
holda grand dinner party in honour of the new concession given to them, to drink 
the health of the liberal donors without forgetting to give three cheers to 
Mr. Crawford to whom they are indebted for this charter, and to express by loud 
applause their joy at the dismissal and discomfiture of Messrs. Dabir, Pardnjpe, 
Tambe and the rest of the self-convicted Mémlatddirs. The paper adds that 
though hitherto both the giver and the receiver of a bribe have been held guilty 
m the sight of the law, yet one of them could be pardoned by Government ; 
but that right of Government being now declared illegal and inadmissible by the 
ndia and Home Governments there is no hindrance to trade in bribery being 
carried on smoothly any longer, and that those Europeans who would be foolish 
fnough to abstain from illegal gratification and from recompensing themselves 


money and women for their exile in this country would be looked upon as 
Very unfortunate. 
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17. The Mahdrashtré Mitra (45), in its issue of the 26th September, pub- 
lishes an imaginary conversation between a Hindu and an Englishman on the 
subject of the Crawford case, in which the former calls in question the impar- 
tiality of the British people who declare Mr. Crawford not guilty of corruption 
and recommend punishment to the poor Mamlatdars who gave evidence in the 
case, says that it would be more just and equitable to dismiss all the higher officers 
during whose tenure of office the farce of the Crawford Commission was enacted 
than dispense with the services of the Mimlatddrs, and blames Government for 
having retained Mr. Crawford in service and appointed him a Divisional Com- 
missioner notwithstanding his defalcations in municipal funds at Bombay and 
his immoral conduct in connection with Mrs. Tucker. 


18. The Hindi Punch (108), in its issue of the 22nd September, gives a 
cartoon in which His Excellency Lord Reay and Lord Cross are represented ag 
talking over the subject of the indemnity given to the Mamlatdars. The letter. 
press given below the picture is as follows:—Reay: Really now, you must 
uphold my indemnity! You must. Cross: Indemnity be blowed! Uphold 
your indemnity, indeed! I must take care of the old statute first and of the 
good faith and prestige of the British Government afterwards ! 


19. The Hitechchhu (81) of Ahmedabad, in its issue of the 26th September, 
writes :—Lord Cross and Lord Lansdowne may bestow any amount of praises on 
His Excellency Lord Reay for his conduct in the Crawford case, but there 
is no doubt that they have disgraced him. In our opinion they have done 
nothing wrong to His Excellency Lord Reay, but the prestige of the British Gov- 
ernment is lost. The action of His Excellency the Governor is universally 
approved and the decision of Lord Cross is treated with contempt. [The 
Gujardt Gazette (78), in its issue of the 26th September, writes :—We hope and 
urge that in order to keep up the prestige of British justice and administration, 
the Government should strictly fulfil the solemn promises given to the Maémlat- 
ddrs in the Crawford case. The Hindusthdn (109), in its issue of the 22nd 
September, and the Dunidddd (101), in its issue of the 20th September, and 
many other papers express similar sentiments. | 


20. The Dnydnodayd (18), in its issue of the 26th September, agrees with 
| oe many other papers in saying that the people will lose 
Approval of the dismissal (Gonfidence in Government if the latter break their 


of eight Mamlatdars from the 


Government service. promise to the Mamlatdars, but observes that it is in- 


advisable in the interests of justice as well as of the 
rayats themselves that the Mamlatdars should be retained in Government service 
any longer, and that since the Government have given them indemnity although it 
was not good to do so, it is better that they should give the dismissed Mdamlatdars 
compensation which will enable them to pass the remaining days of their lives in 
happiness.—The Amba Lahari (8) of the 24th September sees no reason why 
Government should stick to the indemnity given to the Mdémlatdars who have not 
fulfilled the condition on which it was given, and says that the charge of breach 
of faith brought against Government is utterly unfounded. 


21. While giving a summary of the speeches made in the Viceregal Legis- 
lative Council on the Indemnity Bill, the Rdst Goftér (84), in its issue of the 
22nd September, says that it isa matter for consolation to know that the corrupt 
Mamlatddrs in the Crawford case are being adequately punished. It also adds 
that the beauty of this Bill is that, while no Médmlatdir will be criminally 
prosecuted, those who volunteered bribes have not been given any protection 
except from legal proceedings against them. 


22. The Suryd Prakdsh (86), in its issue of the 21st September, remarks that 

_ just as the presscondemned the proceedings of the Poona 

ee re me — meeting that was held to move Government to maintain 
aro a. aie ieiek auabe rst the Mimlatdars’ guarantee entirely, it should condemn 
Ps the proceedings of the Sdtéra meeting also. ‘The 

educated Natives of the Deccan ought to be ashamed of the course they have taken 
in this matter. It istrue that the Bombay Government gave the corrupt Mam- 
latdérs a guarantee to keep them in office, but this guarantee was subject to the 
sanction of the Home Government, and if the former committed an error it 1s nat 
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at all desirable that it should be maintained for the sake of the corrupt Mém- 
latddrs. [The Katra Vartamdn (112), in its issue of the 25th September, writes :— 
The action of the leading members of the Native community who convened 
public meetings in various places in the Bombay Presidency against the decision 
of Lord Cross and the Indian Government, is sure to meet with disapproval 
from both the Home and India Governments. The Bombay Government should 
not allow such public meetings to be held. The Surat Akhbdr (85), in its issue 
of the 23rd September, says that the corrupt Mamlatddrs should be given pen- 
sions as they are disqualified to administer justice. The Samsher Bahddur (125), 
in its issue of the 27th September, says that the Poona people were wrong in 
advocating the cause of the corrupt Méamlatdars. } 


23. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :— 
The Indemnity Bill now before the Supreme Legisla- 
B page et onthe Indemnity tive Council seems to apply to those Mamlatdars only 
efore the Supreme : ee 
Legislative Council. who gave evidence before the Crawford Commission, 
but there is a number of other men who, though 
never called as witnesses, yet confessed to having made Hanmantrao an instrument 
in getting promotion. Such people under the Indemnity Bill will still remain 
exposed to the tyranny of men of Sdthe’s pretentious love of justice and 
equity. How will they be free from being pounced upon or free from the 
clutches of unscrupulous. men bent upon making capital out of the latches 
of the law? In the case of those Mamlatddrs who are to be retained in 
office, protection is to be accorded them by a Government resolution. But 
where the statute of Edward VI. will intervene, how a Government resolution 
will shield them from legal liability is a question that one fails to understand. 
Are we to presume that the will of the Secretary of State for India is to rule 
supreme in the matter of the application or non-application of law in this 
case? We are extremely sorry that in matters wherein Indian opinion ought 
to prevail, Lord Cross should give them such a turn as may suit his own 
legal interpretations. The observation of the Bombay Gazette that “ to do a great 
right it is permissible to do a great wrong”’ so fully expresses our own views 
in this matter that we entirely subscribe it. Lord Reay will by this time be in 
Simla and we hope he will be consulted as regards the real position of the 
guarantee before the Bill is ultimately passed into law. _ 


24. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 26th September, gives the text 

of the Indemnity Bill as published in the Gazette of Indéa and says :—Neither 
the statement of the objects and reasons of the Bill nor the principal section of 

it gives any hint as to the doom of the Mamlatddrs beyond a guarantee of their 

being relieved from subjection to a criminal or civil prosecution either by the 

authorities.or ot 1ers. Though in Lord Macclesfield’s case the Masters of the 
Rolls were allowed to retam their respective offices, the Mdamlatdars are to be 
dismissed for a similar fault under an antiquated statute. A contemporary says 
that those members of the Government who are concerned in the guarantee 

ought to have placed their resignations in the hands of the Secretary of State. 
Possibly that might have forced Lord Cross to change his mind. Nevertheless 
we think that all that could be done has been done. However, we are 
constrained to say that since things have taken such a turn the doctrine 
of colour seems to influence the responsible authorities in this wretched affair 
more than a sense of responsibility for justice and fair-play. A Commission 
acquits the accused of the gravest charges of corruption and the Secretary of 

State adopts the report of the Commission as the gospel truth, while the same 
Secretary of State condemns a guarantee most solemnly given in the same case. 
What a sad irony of fate! We thought that the Government of India would 
take up the cause, but they too seem to be dumb-founded. Is the cause of the 
Mamlatdirs so weak that every one should avoid taking up cudgels in their 
behalf ? If from the standpoint of justice or of policy the Mamlatdars’ conduct 

is to be construed into an offence, how are we to regard the conduct of the late 

Lord Clive in respect to his treaty with Omichand? If this piece of conduct 
was no heinous crime, what on earth could constitute the mere purchase of an 

office, an offence equally heinous? The most proper thing for Government to 

do is to pass a law indemnifying the Mimlatddrs from the penalties and liabili- 
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ties of the statute of Edward VI. as was done by Parliament to save the Masters 
who paid money to Lord Macclesfield. The Bill before us does not appear to us 
to be sufficiently wide, and we would suggest to the Supreme Council that 
oy follow the wording of the indemnifying statute passed in England 
in 1726. 


25. The Indu Prakash (15), in its issue of the 23rd September, refers to 
- the charge of disloyalty brought by Mr. Seton-Karr 
The charge of disloyalty against the Native press of India in general and the 
brought by Mr. Seton-Karr Jndy Prakdsh and the Rdst Goftér in particular, 
against the Native press and Ai’ ; . , : : 
lage Re ar enies the accusation against itself, saying that the 
Indu Prakdsh, bold and straightforward as it is in 
writing on the political and other mistakes of European officers, is not only 
not disloyal but is one of the most loyal newspapers of the country, reiterates its 
assertion about the present times being harder than the past and about the 
present Anglo-Indian officers of Government being much less popular than those 
of the time of the East India Company, explains this great difference by saying that 
the Home Government in former times was very strict, considered it a great 
offence to produce discontent among the people of India and sought to keep 
them contented even at pecuniary loss and personal inconvenience, and concludes 
its vindication with a request to Government to keep an eye on men like Mr. 
Seton-Karr, who by false accusations create disloyalty where there is none, 
and to take such steps as will restrain them in their present course. 


26. The Send Times (6), in its issue of the 18th September, writes :— When 

Mr. N. N. Wadia and Mr. McHinch were appointed 

‘Mr. P. M. Mehta’s re- additional members of the Bombay Legislative Council, 
appointment to the Bombay there was a general impression that they displaced 


Legislative C ! - . 
ai nan: Ss of the Ohl members. 74 is now wedetoed 


that Mr. Wadia succeeds Mr. P. M. Mehta, this gentle- 
‘man’s period of office having expired in June last. We really fail to understand 
why Mr. Mehta should not have been re-elected when Mr. Telang and Mr. 
Rainade were re-elected more than twice. Mr. Wadia may prove useful 
when factory legislation is taken in hand; but that he should have been 
nominated to replace a member of Mr. Mehta’s abilities and intelligence is to 
be regretted. We sincerely wish to see Mr. Mehta again in the Council. 
Whatever his views and failings in connection with the unfortunate Indian 
National Congress question, he has been undoubtedly a very useful member of the 
Legislative Council. 


27. The Kavser-t-Hind (1138), in its issue of the 22nd September, observes :— 
Prisoners who are convicted by the Sessions Court in 

A suggestion to establish a Bombay do not get the benefit of an Appellate Court 
Crue . Spee ae ., #8 in the mofussil, and this is an open injustice to 
Pia y . Y them. Numerous cases of appeal come before the High 
Court from different districts, and we see that in many 

eases the High Court reverses the convictions or mitigates the sentences. We 
are sorry that this benefit is not enjoyed by the accused in Bombay and other 
presidency towns. At the fourth criminal sessions of the Bombay High Court for 
the current year Haji Elias Alldirakhia, a young Mahomedan, was charged with 
the murder of Fatma, woman, in Telly Gully, and sentenced to be hanged by the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Parsons on the evidence of a mere child. We do not 
want to defend the accused, but are of opinion that if the sentence had come to 
the High Court for confirmation from some District Court, probably the accused 
would have been acquitted, or even if the revising Judges had confirmed the 
sentence, it is very likely that they would have mitigated it. Another case 
decided by the same learned Judge is that of Latiffa, a young Mahome- 
dan woman, who was charged with having committed murder by placing her 
new-born babe in a public latrine and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 
This punishment is also very hard, and had there been a more lenient Judge than 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Parsons he would not have been so severe. It is also 
probable that if this case had come before the High Court in appeal, the sentence 
would have been mitigated. The well-known case of Mrs. Maybrick has proved 
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the necessity for establishing a Criminal Appeal Court in England, and if this 
right of appeal is given to that country we recommend its extension to India. 


28. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 21st September, writes :—The 
ene ‘ Sadar Court for Sind, constituted as it is, cannot inspire 
with the Sadar Court ta Rind. more confidence than the District Court, which 


is also presided over by a single Judge. The satis- 
faction which the Sadar Court gives or the confidence which it inspires in the 


minds of the public under these circumstances, often depends on the qualifica- 
tions and merits of the single Judge who happens to be presiding at the time. 
Sometimes the Judge may be one of the ablest, like the Honourable Mr. West 
who was at one time Judge of the Sadar Court here, and the Sadar Court may 
then be very popular. At other times the Judge may be of very mediocre 
abilities and not avery distinguished jurist, and then the popularity of the Sadar 
Court may be ata very lowebb. Such astate of things is anything but desirable. 
The highest Court in every place should beso constituted asto inspire confidence 
in the minds of the public by its very constitution and to command respect at all 
times. In the Sind Sadar Court, as at present constituted, no one expects the 
public to repose any confidence. Whatever confidence is shown, is reposed in 
the Judge who happens to be there, and not in the Court. As an illustration, 
we may point to the paucity of mercantile cases before the District and the Sadar 
Courts. Although Karachi is growing in commercial importance and there are 
so many disputes amongst merchants, why is it that they do not go to the Court? 
Is it because merchants here are more averse to going into a courtof law than 
merchants elsewhere ? Or is there anything in the constitution of the courts here 
that deters the merchants from resorting to them? The question whether such 
a state of things should be allowed to continue any longer is very serious. 
However well the Sadar Court may have served when it was first constituted, 
it cannot continue tp be presided over by a single Judge without shaking public 
confidence. LHither it should be strengthened or some other scheme devised. 
Perhaps, the best thing that could be done would be to increase the number of 
Judges. A High Court should consist at least of three Judges. And if the 
Government cannot afford, owing to financial embarrassment, to give three 
Judges to the Sadar Court, at any rate there should be two. If that is also not 
possible, then the only thing we can think of is to abolish the Sadar Court and 
transfer the jurisdiction to the Court at Bombay or to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Sadar Court in such a way that all the most important and serious questions, 
both civil and criminal, might be decided by the High Court. The reasons which 
existed for a special Court for Sind when it was first constituted do not exist 
in their full force or entirety now, although they are not altogether absent, 
and we earnestly invite both the Government and the public associations to 
consider seriously and anxiously this question of the constitution of the Sadar 
Court. We know that the public associations are not satisfied with the present 
arrangement. But they should move in the matter and should not rest 


until the whole arrangement is completely overhauled and things are put on a 
satisfactory basis. 


29. The Sudhirak (20), in its issue of the 23rd September, writes :—The 
Hindu Patriot of September 16th, in an article, headed, 

Serious allegations made ‘The moral of the Crawford case,’ makes the follow- 
by the Hindu Patriot against ing remarks with regard to the unscrupulous efforts of 


Professor G. W. Forrest, and certain individuals in India to vilify His Excellency 
a suggestion to Government . 


aay a . ‘or, Lord Reay and his colleagues by sending most impu- 
from him ~ the 2. agape dently false telegrams about the Crawford case r to 
England. “The Calcutta correspondent of the London 

Times supplied the weekly gossip about the Crawford case. He was backed up 
by the 7'imes of India, by Mr. W. G. (G. W.?) Forrest, Professor in the leading 
Government College at Bombay, the Pzoneer and sundry other papers.’’ We 
Wish to draw the attention of Mr. Forrest to this serious charge. We all know 
that, asa Professor, Mr. Forrest is a scandalous failure. But no one can blame 
him for that. But here is a charge from which, we believe, he is bound to clear 
mself; and if he is not anxious to do so of his own accord, we think the 
Government of Bombay ought to demand an explanation from him. 
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30. The Havyak Subodh (143), in its issue of the 24th September, says :— 
fhiiuneed Wittens vt We are informed that Mr. H. Ingle, who has served as 
Mr. H. Ingle, Deputy Collec- Deputy Collector in Kanara for the last 24 years, has 
tor, Kanara, for one year’s @pplied for one year’s extension of service. He has 
extension of service, and a been granted extension thrice through influence, and he 
request to the Bombay Gov- ought to have felt ashamed toapply for it again. A 
en ee certain gentleman writes that Mr. Ingle will most 
probably be allowed to remain in the service through the recommendation of Sir 
R. West. We hope that under the administration of His Excellency Lord Reay 


justice will be done in this matter. 


31. The Bodh Sudhdkar (9), in its issue of the 25th September, publishes 
@ communication from “ A well-wisher of the coun. 
A complaint against the try,’’ in which the writer says that several village 
oe =" . ye oo Officers (pdtils and kulkarnis) in the Javli sub-division 
District =St(<“‘“‘é‘C;C~*;*é‘éEéHhee «Stra District: break the orders of Government 
that these officers should live in the villages in which 
they hold offices and that the village records should be kept in the village 
chdvdis, that this violation of the Government orders causes much inconvenience 
to villagers who cannot soon find the local officers toreport to them cases of assaults 
and other minor offences, that there is much confusion and mismanagement in 
the way in which higher revenue officers do the work of kulrujwdt or verifica- 
tion of the entries of land revenue made by the kulkarnis in the books 
kept by the rayats for the purpose, that this work should be done without 
previous intimation to the kulkarnis concerned, that the village officers do not 
do their work properly and should, therefore, be done away with as, under the 
present circumstances, they are only useless burdens on the public treasury, 
that all the kulkarnts of the téluka live at Medha and that when any reference is 
made by the Mamlatdars to the pdtils the kulkarnis themselves reply to it: without 
consulting the pdtils, who are generally illiterate people, and the reply is accepted 
by the Mdémlatddr and other officers as coming from the pdtil though, really 
speaking, he is quite ignorant of it. 


§2. The Pratod (54), in its issue of the 23rd September, refers to an order 
issued by the Collector of Satara calling upon the 
An order of the Collector Tn4mdars in the district to bring all the account books 


of Satara regarding records 


of iném villages criticised. and other papers concerning their inam villages to the 


Collector’s office, considers it arbitrary that the Collector 
should, in reply to petitions from certain Indmdars, state that they have no 
right to keep the papers as they belong to Government, and writes a long article 
on the subject, pointing out the illegality of the order and the absurdity of the 
claims put forward by Government to the papers of the Inamdars and saying that 
Government might. as well order one of these days that all men should keep 
their wives in the custody of the Magistrate assuming that they have no claim 
to their partners. 


33. The Rast Goftdr (84), in itsissue of the 22nd September, writes :—The 
public meeting held in the Town Hall at Bombay to 
Proposed Sunday mailfrom protest against the proposed departure of the English 
Bombay and the success ofthe mail on Sunday was a great and unqualified success. 
pablic meeting held at Bom- Ti was vary laccs, Vary anthimtastic-tiros cceeieeanni, 
ay to protest against it. s very Jarge, very enthusiastic, thoroughly rep 
¥ sentative, and perfectly unanimous. Dr. Blaney 
could say from his forty years’ experience of Bombay that never before had 
there been sq unanimous an expression of opinion on any public question as 
there was on this occasion. If justice were allowed to prevail, the voice of 
Bombay, which represents to some extent the voice of the whole of India on 
this subject, would be heard, and this city would be spared the gross and palpable 
injustice which is sought to he done to her. There seems to be more of pure 
selfishness than of reverence for the Sabbath in the refusal of Australia to run 
a Sunday train once a fcrtnight to Adelaide for the English mail; for 2° 
objection whatever has been raised to the running of local trains on Sunday 
for holiday-seekers. We hope that the English Government will make a firm 
stand against the obsteperous clamour raised fram the Antipodes, and will n0 
shrink from doing what is right and just, simply because the voice of Aus 
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though in the present instance it is an expression of absurd selfishness, is power- 
ful and the voice of India, though it is an expression of justice and fair-play, is 
weak. Sunday has woven itself into the ordinary life of Christians and non- 
Christians alike as a day of rest, and we can clearly see from the proceedings 
of the meeting how the Natives have come to regard it. Mr. SayAni spoke of the 
cessation from work on the first day of the week as a birth-right of the people. 
Mr. Telang said that if the mail day were changed to Sunday, it would cause 
a social revolution in Bombay. The representatives of all classes united in 
deploring “an impending calamity,” which, if not averted, would seriously 
affect the moral and physical well-being of the public. 


34. The Loona Vatbha» (51), in its issue of the 22nd September, says that 
its correspondent at Kalydn has written to it to say 
fll-feeling between Hindus that much ill-feeling exists between the Hindus and 
aa Mahomedans of Kalyén the Mahomedans of that place and that both parties are 
and the cause of dissensions R ; : | 
between different castes in trying to put each other to as much inconvenience as 
India. hes in their power, by refusing to sell articles of food 
7 and to render other services, and remarks :—We being 
under the rule of the British, who are foreigners, inimical feelings exist and are 
increasing not only between Hindus and Mahomedans, but even between the 
different sections of the Hindus themselves, and we are afraid that there will be 
dissensions even between husbands and wives. Herein our people are not to 
blame, but the fault lies with the wily Englishmen. We are astonished at the 
foolishness of the people, who do not understand their tricks and allow them 
to create quarrels and enmity among the people. 


35. ‘The same paper, referring to the threatened disturbance during the 

last Moharum between the Hindus and the Mahomedans 

Ill-feeling existing between of Goregaon in the Kolaba District and to the danger 

Hindas and Mahomedans of attending Hindu men and women while passing through 

Goregaon and remarks on the ‘in Wak ¥ jas a Gah haus in that 
conduct of Government in the Mahomedan quarters of that town, remarks tha 

connection therewith. although the Hindus are submissive and peace-loving, 

still if Government subjects them to much humiliation 

every time by supporting the Mahomedans, it is certain that their suppressed. 

feelings will one day burst out like a smouldering fire and then it will be difficult 

to avoid their serious consequences. All should bear in mind that one can put 


up with anything except frequent humiliation. 


36. The same paper says that of late some Phulmalis (flower-sellers) in 
ee er or ne nomen Poona have begun to publicly use abusive language 
towards the Brahmans by the towards the Brahmans in their speeches on public 
Phulmalis in Poona and a roads, and that the speeches which they deliver near a 
suggestion to the police police station in Poona are likely to disturb the public 
7 i ee peace of the city. It suggests the local police autho- 
rities to take precautions and to strictly enforce Section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. 


Part I1.—Legislation. 


37. The Sind Sudhdr (163), in its issue of the 21st September, writes :— 

: Our readers are probably well aware that last year 

- comeneniia on the Bombay {he Honourable Mr. Richey introduced a Bill to 
— : amend the Bombay Salt Act of 18838, his object being 
that the same salt law should apply to the presidency proper as well as to Sind. 
He pointed out several defects in the Indian Salt Act of 1882, at present in 
force in Sind. He said, for instance, that salt-earth (called “ Kalar”’ in Sind), 
though not pure salt, was mixed with salt, but the provisions of the Act 
were declared inapplicable to it. Mr. Richey’s chief object is to provide 
that since in Sind “ Kalar’’ can be had in large quantities and without much 
trouble, and, moreover, as there is no great difference between its properties 
and those of natural salt, Government should levy duty on it also. The Bill was 
read for the first time last year. The second reading of it was to take place on 
Saturday last, but no business was done on that day as the members did not 
attend. The President of the Sind Sabha, Mr. Udhdrém Mulchand, has sent 
telegrams to the Honourable Messrs. McHinch and Telang, asking them to 
Oppose the provisions of the Bill so far as they relate to “ Kalar,” because, if 
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passed into law, they would inflict additional hardship on the people of Sind. It 
now remains to be seen what these gentlemen do. The chief object of the pre- 
sent Bill is to increase the revenue of Government. 


Part [UI.—Education. 


38. The Mahrdatia (8), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :—It is 
admitted on all hands that the addition of one year to 
The recent changes inthe the Arts course will be felt as a great hardship by 
ated oven dlt blero A many poor students. But the hardship will be consi- 
Government andthe Uni. erably lessened if the Government and the University 
versity in connection with co-operate to help the poor students. This help can be 
them. given intwoways. For instance, if provincial colleges 
like the Fergusson and Ahmedabad be recognised for 
the purposes of the second examination, it will be a boon and a blessing to the 
poorer students. Secondly, help may be rendered by the Department of 
Public Instruction revising its High School and Anglo-Vernacular courses of 
studies. Such a revision will, we believe, result in the curtailment of the num- 
ber of years at present required to go up to the Matriculation standard. In 
fact, opportunity should be now taken of the proposed changes in the course of 
studies in our Arts course to haul up the whole system of instruction and pass 
it in review. ‘The introduction of the University School Final Examination 
also has made this necessary. 


39. The Gujardti (79), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :—The 
a recent discussion in the Senate in connection with the 
Criticism on the recent Honourable Mr. Telang’s proposition, extending the 
changes in the Arts course of re f 
the Bombay University. rts course to four years, fixing the number of exa- 
minations and prescribing certain courses of study, is 
a striking illustration of how very intelligent and educated persons allow them- 
selves to be influenced by great names and eloquent speeches. The first thing 
that the Senate ought to have done was to discuss the desirability or otherwise 
of widening the course of studies and then of extending the period of years. 
But despite the pleading of the mover himself in favour of wide general culture, 
he as well as other members of the Senate agreed to put the horse before the 
cart, and the result was naturally most surprising. If the Senate had first 
rejected the third part of Mr. Telang’s proposition, he himself would not have, 
perhaps, contended for the extension of the period; but as this part of the 
motion was carried, Mr. Telang was completely helpless, and Mr. Chambers 
seconded by a large number of other Fellows drove a carriage and four right 
through the Committee’s report which asked for the extension of the period to four 
years, simply because they had unanimously made up their mind as to what amount 
of liberal culture every graduate ought to possess. The error on the part of the 
Senate was a serious one, but the result was still more serious and astounding. 
Our own impression is that the present system admits of improvement without 
inflicting unnecessary hardships upon poor students. The first step towards 
improvement would be to improve the Matriculation standard by abolishing 
the translation system in the English paper, which dissuades students from 
reading English poetry. The next step would be to remove the mediocre tutors 
now acting as professors, principals and vice-principals in Government high 
schools and secure the best men from the English and Indian Universities at 
any price to fill up their places. Thousands and thousands of rupees are being 
squandered in several directions without bringing in the slightest return to the 
country, and the educational interests of this large presidency demand that the 
higher institutions should be placed on a high level by improving the efficiency 
of the professorial staff. As things are, students have mainly to depend upon 
themselves and hence the never-ceasing grind and cramming of which so many 
people rightly complain. Professor Bhandarkar seemed to imagine that the addi- 
tion of one year was py itself sufficient to develop the critical faculty of the 
students. But he strangely forgets that at present students exhaust all their critical 
acumen in criticising their professors and get very little time to develop it in 
other directions. Witha better staff of professors four years’ college course 
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as now imposed upon all would confer so many blessings as to counterbalance 
even the inconveniences and hardships entailed on poor students. But the 
question is how Government can be moved to reorganize the staff. It has 
remained deaf to all complaints up to this time and will ever continue to 
do so, so long as the yearly deficits in the budget continue to recur with 
ominous persistency. According to Mr. Chambers’ amendment no new burdens 
are to be imposed upon the students, and consequently vernaculars have no 
chance of being introduced into the curriculum unless as part of the optional 
branch of study in the final B.A., and if their advocates are wise and far-seeing 
they ought to put forth a proposal that will provoke the least opposition from our 
Europeanised Parsi brethren. The rejection of the Committee’s scheme has very 
much reduced the chance of obtaining recognition for the vernaculars, but if 
our Sanskritists choose to be a little more reasonable and compromising, we 
have not the faintest doubt that. the Senate will not be reluctant to grant 
them at least partial recognition in the final B.A. course. Before leaving this 
subject we must say that there is much in Mr. Latham’s proposal to allow candi- 
dates to present themselves for the P. E. Examination without attending any 
college, which deserves consideration, as it will minimise the hardships entailed 
by Mr. Chambers’ amendment upon. poor but brilliant students, and we hope 
that the Syndicate will give it their best attention. 


40. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :— 
The new scheme for the LL.B. degree came up for 

_ Remarks in connection with e¢onsideration at the meeting of the Senate held on 
eta ai J bing eo Thursday last and the new regulations proposed by 
University. Y the Law Committee and approved by the Faculty of 
Law were carried with a few modifications. The new 

measures are calculated to raise the qualifications of law candidates without 
imposing any additional burden on them, and we have much pleasure in accord- 
ing our unqualified approval to the new regulations. It now only remains for 
Government to reorganize the Law School on the lines of the suggestions made 
by the Law Committee, who unanimously recommend that one of the Professors 
should be appointed Principal of the Government Law School and that he should 
be the responsible head of the teaching staff. ‘It is possible under the present 
system,’ say the Committee, “for Professors to sacrifice the interests of the 
students to their own convenience, in arranging and altering the times of 
attendance and in selecting for the subjects of their lectures only such as are 
most agreeable or least troublesome to themselves.’’ We can assure Government 
that the evil here hinted at is not an imaginary one. The Law Class is regarded 
by all who resort to it as amere sham, and were it not for the obligation the 
candidates are under to keep terms, the Professors would have to lecture to 
empty benches. Such a state of things ought to be remedied at any cost, and 
we hope Government will not grudge the expenditure ot a few hundred rupees 
involved in the recommendations of the Law Committee. The members of the 
Committee have discharged the duties entrusted to them by the Syndicate in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired, and we shall be very glad if the 
valuable suggestions made by the Committee are taken up as warmly by Gov- 
ernment as they were taken up by the Senate. 


Part IV.— Municipalities. 


41. In a contributed article, the Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 22nd 
September, makes a bitter complaint against the 
Surat Municipality and writes :—Many of the owners 
of the shops whose properties were burnt in the dis- 
astrous fires of the 6th April last, do not get permission 
to rebuild their shops and houses, and those who were once given the permission 
were subsequently informed that the first orders were cancelled. The munici- 
pality then proceeded to purchase the land, but before its price was decided by 
t e District J udge, it pulled down houses and shops raised on the land, with the 
assistance of the police. This wasa very harsh step taken by the authorities and 
tis sure to be disapproved by all. 


A bitter complaint from 
Surat against an action of the 
local municipality. 


94 
Part V.—Native States. 


42. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 22nd September, 
| writes:—What melancholy influences are comin 

The present policy of Gov- over the spirit of the British rule in India! The 

ernment in connection with ‘ ‘ ; , ae -e ; 
Native States disapproved. | Viceroy in India virtually deposes a Raja in violation 
of a solemn treaty and without an open enquiry ; the 
thing is practically settled between the Resident, who is the accuser, and the 
Calcutta Foreign Office, which is a close bureau ; and yet the supreme authority, 
viz., the Secretary of State in England, quietly sanctions the proceeding. No 
doubt, at a public gathering he declares that the State will not be annexed to 
the British territories in any way; but, in the meanwhile, it is reported that 
lands are to be secured in the State in question for European settlers, and 
European officers are to be appointed over the Forest and Agricultural Depart- 
ments, and these measures will in a few years be pleaded as reasons against a 
return of the State to its owner, and thus the present act of spoliation will be 
perpetuated. As we have repeatedly stated, we are no apologists for the misrule 
of his subjects by a Native Prince; but that is no reason why even a Raja should 
be denied justice, and, what is more, such high-handedness on the part of the 
British Government injuriously affects its prestige and seriously diminishes its 

influence for good, from which we expect so much for the country. 


43. The Mahratta (3), in its issue of the 22nd September, writes :—The 
Kashmere farce has been plaved over again in Hill ‘Tipperah. For the proper 
understanding of the significance of the steps taken in connection with this State 
our readers must recall the incidents in the Kashmere embroglio in their order. 
In the first place, it must be borne in mind that the Government in India does 
not now-a-days “ annex ”’ any Native State. That was the barbarous method of 
olden times. We are wiser now. Our Native subjects have learnt the ways of 
the political agitator. They understand how to make their cry heard. They 
know that in England an unpatriotic party, called the Radicals, listen with 
avidity to any case of real or alleged injustice, and they take advantage of their 
knowledge of this fact. The Government have, therefore, in their extreme 
wisdom discovered a new method of virtual though not formal annexation. This 
new method is to make the Native ruler resign his high office and then to 
appoint a Council of “our own men ”’ to carry on the affairs. But to return 
to Hill Tipperah, the same farce has been solemnly played there. The Commis- 
sioner of Chittagong plays in this farce the same réle which Colonel Nisbet 
played in the Kashmere embroglio. He sends a report to Government com- 
plaining of certain acts of mal-administration. The Lieutenant-Governor there- 
upon writes to the Rija in very cordial terms, compliments him upon several 
reforms he has introduced, and asks him to grant the European Collector of 
Commillah an interview in regard to the complaints of the Commissioner. This 
interview takes place and the Raja resigns his powers to a Council of four 
eentlemen appointed by, and acting under the control and direction of, the 
Magistrate of Commillah. That is the long and short of it. Let the Raja 
join the Mahirija of Kashmere and let them both repair to some holy shrine, 
there to pass the rest of their lives in holy penance, asking the God of all to 
shower blessings on that great power, the representatives of which have kindly 
relieved them of all anxiety which is the concomitant of the possession of the 
ruling power. 


44, The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 24th September, writes :— 

a _ The people of Porbandar have heard with great plea- 
of naa Be oe sure that their Rana is to be reinstated. ‘But the 
tions. port is to be taken possession of by the British Gov- 
ernment as a present. The Rana ought to thank 

the British for the reforms made in his State at the expense of 40 likhs of 
rupees, and the poor rayat of Porbandar will certainly thank Divén Bahédur 
Haridas Vihdridés, of Jundgad, for the reinstatement of the Réna on the throne of 
Porbandar though it be at the cost of the port. But the Junégad people ought 
bear in mind that Verdaval, a port of Junigad, is as important as that of Porbandar, 
that it is very probable that Mr. Lely, Acting Political Agent, has taken Diva2 
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Bahadur Haridas into his confidence, and that when the Verdval bandaris required, 
the Divén Séheb cannot decline to grant his request. We very unwillingly say 
that if the Government wishes to adopt this policy, it would be better to issue a 
resolution to the effect that all ports belonging to Native States should be 
given over to the British Government as it is very desirable to do so on political 
grounds. When the ports of Kathidwdr are taken possession of by the British, 
the States are sure to look like mere skeletons. | 


45. The Bombay Samdchar (92), in its issue of the 26th September, 
says :—Sir Asmaén Jah, the Minister of the Hyderabad 

olin dca to ! Bt ie has done a wise act in prohibiting the officials 
: of the Nizam from giving public dinners to high 

ah Bi Bem eT se Kuropean officers, and the Government of India onek 
to follow in his footsteps by prohibiting its officers 

from accepting public dinners from Native Princes and Chiefs. The practice of 
public dinners has become inconvenient to Native Princes, sometimes leading 
them to a wrong course. The Chiefs believe it to be their duty to give, and the 
officers consider it their right to receive, public dinners and presents of eatables, 
and if stinginess takes place in this kind of hospitality the latter feel offended. 
and bad consequences follow from it. It is desirable, therefore, that in the in- 
terests of the Native Princes, their subjects and the European officers, the 


practice of giving public dinners should be put a stop to. 


46. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 25th September, ob- 
serves:—The visit of Indian Princes and Chiefs to 
Kurope has of late years become a common occurrence, 
but none of these Princes appears to have received 
from such visits that benefit which would make them more attentive than before 
to the interests of their respective subjects. On the other hand, these Princes 
seem after their return from Europe to be more pleasure-seeking and _ less 
attentive to the welfare of their States. The case of the Gaikwdd of Baroda is 
more flagrant than that of other Princes. A similar complaint 1s also heard from 
the Bengal side. It therefore appears desirable that the Native Princes should, 
instead of visiting Europe, travel in India for a few months and set to the work 
of ruling their respective States with the zest and intelligence that is expected 
of them in these days. 


Visits of Indian Princes 
to Kurope disapproved. 


G. M. SA’THPE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
7th October 1889. 
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A complaint against the village officers in the Javli sub-division of 
the Satara District 20 
Rumoured application of Mr. H. Ingle, Deputy Collector, Kanara, 
for one year’s extension of service and a request to the Bombay 
Government in the matter.. 20 
Serious allegations made by the Hindu Patriot against Professor 
G. W. Forrest and a suggestion to Government to demand an 
explanation from him in the matter... oe a 


Parr II.—Legislation— 
Bombay Salt Bill : Comments on the — 
Part ITl.—Zducation— 


Bombay University : 
Criticism on the recent changes in the Arts course of the — bite 
Remarks in connection with the new changes in the LL.B. Examina- 
tion of the— ... ar ae is: aac 
The recent changes in the Arts course of the —and suggestions to 
Government and the University in connection therewith a 


Parr 1V.—Mumicipalities— 


Surat: A bitter complaint from — against an action of the local munici- 
pality ... ie er ove 7 ve 


Parr V.—Native States— 


Native States : 
The practice of giving public dinners to European officers by Native 
Princes and Chiefs condemned us ce sat 
The present policy of Government in connection with — disapproved : 
The Mahratia ... Re > is 
The Subodh Patrika vi ‘ibe 
Visits of Indian Princes to Europe disapproved ies 
Porbandar: Reinstatement of the Rana of — and its conditions 
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Inst of Newspapers published in Berir. 
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| | 
| | Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | Kdition. of copies 
) issued, 
ener & ee Gas ef Be 
ANGLO-MaRa‘ THI. ; : 
1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... vi ...| Umrawati (Amréoti)..! Weekly ..! 200 
2 », Vaidarbhk ... es og ...| Akola... Ge | vl OO 
3 | ,, Varhad (Berar) Samachar a a kas cat ae, ee 
Mara’THI. 
| : 
. i | 
4 | The Shetakari ... v “ss ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly ...) 400 
5 » Shuddha Varhadi... sui ...| Akola... | Weekly ...| 250 
6 » suryakdnt bei wit 2 Ellichpur ee wa 460 


1. Referring to the order of dismissal from the Government service of 
. eight self-incriminating but indemnified Mdémlatddrs 
Orders regarding the dis- jn the Bombay Presidency, the Vaidarbh (2), in its 
0 from service of eight inne of the 21st September, says:—The partisans 
4mlatdars involved in the ; * 
Crawford case commenteqd Of Mr. Crawford have, after all, succeeded in their 
upon. attempts to get the Mdmlatddrs dismissed from the 
service. What must have been the state of the mind of 
the Bombay Government at the time of communicating the orders of dismissal to 
the eight Mamlatddrs? They must have bent their heads in shame. What a 
calamity upon a just man like His Excellency Lord Reay! In the sight of 
a virtuous man there is no sin so great as that of breach of faith, and that 
sin His Excellency Lord Reay and his Councillors are being led to commit. 
What a degradation! Really such a calamity is equal to death itself. Lord 
Cross cannot be supposed to be the sole cause of this breach of faith. His 
Lordship first suggested only the deprival of these Mdmlatddrs of their judicial 
powers. In order to avoid questions being put to him in the matter by Mr. 
Crawford’s friends in Parliament he must have resorted to the present course. 
If the Mamlatdars really intend tosue His Excellency Lord Reay and his 
Councillors for damages, we quite approve of their intention and press them to 
doso. If the Court award damages His Excellency Lord Reay and others will 
have to pay them, although they are really innocent. But, above all, such a 
step will show the people of England what stuff we are made of and that they 
cannot crush us like worms. Let the suit be filed and you will see what stir it 
will make in England. Lord Cross will have then to reconsider the matter. 
There is no remedy but to give tit for tat. Those who call themselves natives 
of India must know that it is not the eight Mdmlatddérs alone to whom injustice 
is being done, but that it is being done to the whole Indian nation, and that they 
should not hesitate at this time to give every assistance in their power to the 
Mamlatdérs. 


2. The Varhdd Samdchédr (8), in its issue of the 23rd September, says :— 
The villages of Vasdli, A’rodi, Nimkhed, Chichéni, 

._ Gonds and Bhils inhabit- §4ykhed, &c., in the Jalgaon Taluka, in Berar, are 
SE a es st the foot of = situated at the foot of the Satpuda hills and are mostly 
sonda hills and the trouble inhabited by Gonds and Bhils. These men formerly 
fields in the vicinity. maintained themselves by selling wood brought from 


the hills, but for two or three years past they have been 
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stealing crops after they are ripe. The owners of the fields lying near the foot 
of the mountain thus suffer much loss and do not sometimes get even as much 
produce from their fields as is sufficient to pay Government the land revenue. 
They cannot prevent the Bhils from carrying away their produce, because the 
latter number about one hundred and twenty-five and there is complete unani- 
mity among them. Moreover, the Bhils are encouraged in this practice by 
their creditors, who buy all the stolen produce. The police authorities and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Akola should take the necessary steps in the matter in 
time by appointing, if necessary, a special police force for the purpose, a portion 
of the cost of which the owners of the fields are ready to contribute. 


3. .The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 21st September, draws the 
attention of the Deputy Commissioner of Akola to 
the use of false measures by the traders of that 
place and requests him to take proper steps in the 
matter. 


Alleged use of false mea- 
sures at Akola. 


G. M. SATHE'’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretarvat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
7th October 1889. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 5th October 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. 40 or 1889, 


MaRATHI. 


Number of 


The Arunodaya& on ves =e 

»» A’ryaévart is ih ia... 
25...1...»:- Bakab.---« “ve .| Ratnagiri 
26 | , Belgaum Saméchér .... .| Belgaum 
27) , Chanddnshu ... + =... .| Tasgaon 
28 » Chikitsak we ann oo .| Belgaum 
29 | , Chitragupta ... ‘ 73 Karad .. 
30 | ,, Dharwar Vritt ... Dharwar ; 
31 », Dnydn Sagar... oe Kolhapur ‘i 
32 » Ganga Lahari...  ... Nasik 
33. | , Hindu Punch ... soe ...| Thana... 
34 | ,, Hitechchhu a e as .-»| Bijapur 
35 | ,, Holkar Sark4r Gazette .. a yh ee a 
36 | ,, Jagadddarsh --) wk tee we Ahmednagar ... 
37 | ,, Jagan MitrA ... ..  o+| Ratnagiri... 
38 | ,, Kalpataru... .. oe wees wee SHOlApur es 
39 | , Kannada Daia: mw wae 
40 | ,, Kérwdr Samdchdr see een. oe re a 
41 | ,, Kesari. ... ame: < = eam 
42 | ,, Khé&ndesh Chitragupta ... .. eee Dhulia = 
43 | . Khdndesh Vaibhav... + | oe} — DO. ee set 
44 | ,, Mahérdshtrs Kokil ... ... ...) Stara... ... 
45 | |. Mahdrfshtré Mitré .... ose neef «= DOw ee oe 
46 | | Mahdrdshtré Vritt ...  ... | Do, v. 
47 | ,, Nagar Samfchér... 0. use ows Ahmednagar ... 
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Do. S 


Do. on 


No. Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. Edition. 
: | pies issued. 
! 
ENGLISH. | | 
1 | The Bombay East Indian _... ..| Bomba .. eee! Weekly ... | 
2 »» Lndian — a nl . ‘ Do. . va 
3 » Mahratta.. bait i ..| Poona ... - io oe : 400 
4 > PMOMIK « «0 .| Karachi con Bi-weekly me 452 
5 a pays Pi ournall ‘of the Poona Sérva- 
janik Sabha .. vs .| Poona... ° .| Quarter! 08 
6 55 Sind Times ‘cs ...| Karachi aoe Biweekly ” rr 
7 »» spy of the Day ... ..-| Bombay ee -**! Weekly .. sill ss 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
8 | The Amba Lahari _... ..-| Poona ... ove ...| Weekly 
9 » Bodh Sudhakar ... ...| Satara ... “ i Do. | 275 
10 5 Din Bandhu a .-| Bombay : wot ae | 1.550 
ll »» Din Mitra ies .| Poona ,; Monthly "500 
12 » Dnydn Chaksht .. Do. ss Weekly 1,200 
13 55 Dnydnoday& ee Bombay ns ot . ae 400 
14 | , Dnydn Prakash . | Poona a Weekly aa 504 
15 » indu Prakash ... Bombay dis | Weekly .. ‘on 800 
16 » Jagad-hitechchhu Poona . ce: ae 2,500 
17 »» Native Opinion ... Bombay i ...| Bi-Weekly 7 600 
18 -| ,, Prabhakar ep Do. . | Daily... 350 
10 | oo Bode PAGER or. ce sie et” De - ...| Weekly ... 965 
90 » Ssudharak ae ae si es} Poona ee || ae | 970 
91 oe re ere -.-| Bombay a | 647 
22 » Vartdhar ... ene ne Do. oe Do. 450 
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The Nésik Vritt 


Nyava Sindhu ... 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prabodh Ratna ... 
Pratod 


Pustak 
Raghava Bhushana 
Ramdas ... cas ‘ee 
Sachchiddnand _... eee 
Saty& Shodhak 
Satyt Sudha... 
Sholépur Samachar 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak .. ‘és 
Sudhakar bes sos 
Suryodaya... Tr 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak . 
Vidya Vilds ‘ie 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 
Vrittadhara 
Vrittamdala 
Vritiasér ... 
Vritt Sudha 
Vyapérottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI, 


Din Mani ... 
Dny&n Sudha... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu 
Kathi4wadi jai 
Kathidwar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARA’TI. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhb4re Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A’ry& Dharm Prak4sh ... 
A'ry& Dnyd4n Vardhak ... 
Bombay Sam4char 

Broach Mitra... 
Broach Samachar 

Buddhi Prak4sh ... 
Chakravak 

Chanak ... 

Deshi Mitra 

Dny4noday4 _... 
Dny4n Vardhak . 
Duniyddad 

Fursad ... 

Gap Sap ... 

Gorakshak 


Gul Afsh4an 

Gurjar Vijay 

Hindi Punch 
Hindusthan 

Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartamén .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind ... 


KAside Mumbai ... 3 


Kelavni ... 
Madhamaékh oe neh 
Madhur Vachan .. ve 
Manaranjak e 
Nityanand 


Nure Elam 


i a Monthly J ournal 


-_ 


..| Nasik ... ses 
.| Ahmednagar ... 
..| Pandharpur ... 
| Poowa ... 


an algaon 


ok Ee ese 
.| Bijapur 


Barvil ... 


ees .» Islampur 
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Poona... 


- Bombay 


a Ratnagiri 


| Kérwar 
.| SholApur 
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Ahmedabad 
| Surat ... 


: Ahmedabad 


...| Bom bay 


e Surat 


ae Ahssiebod a 
| Wadhwan 


"| Rajkot 
..| Bombay 
.| Surat 


Do. 


.| Dohad .. 


é Surat ... 


Do. 


2 Broach 


‘| Limbdi 
.| Bombay 


.| Bombay 


| Ahmedabad ... 


Ahmedabad ie 
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i Weekly 
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a Weekly .. 
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The Nydyadarshak 


Parsi Tikékér 


Praja Mata 


Rajyabhakta 


Samsher B4éh4dur 


Satya Mitra 
Satyavakta 
Satyodaya 


e080 


Saurashtr& Darpan" 
Shrimali Shubhechchhak 
Sneha Sindhu 


Stri Bodh... 
Stri Mitra 


Stri Sadbodh Ratn& 
Subodh PrakA4sh ... 
Svadesh Bandhu ... 
Svadesh Vatsal 


Udichya Hitechchhu Pats 
Vidnyn Vilés a 
Vidya Mitra 


ANGLO-KA’/NARESE. 


The Kannadi Suvarte... 


KA’/NARESE. 


The Chandroday4 


Havyak Subodh fe 
Karnftak Patra ... 
Rasik Ranjini 


Satya Vritt 


ANGLO-SANSKERIT. 


The Girvana Tarangini 


Hinpl. 


The Bharata Bhrata ... 


Brahma Patrika.... 


, Ratnaprakdsh Ratl4m ... 
Sugribini ... 


URpUv. 


Charkhari Akhbar 
Dhar State Gazette 


Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar J howra = 


Gwalior Gazette... _ 
Kushful Akhbar... 


The Iklil 


EnGLIsH, Mara'tH! anD HInpt. 
The Pandit 


PERSIAN. 


The Akhbare Ratan Prakdsh Ratl4m 


MaRA’THI AND GUJARA’TI. 


The Baroda Vatsal 


SINDI- 


The Mfawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi 
Muin-ul-Islam 
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Ahmedabad ... 
.| Bombay vie 
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| BOMDAY.. iss 


.| Dharw4r sae 
.| Bombay - 
.| Dharwar ies 
...| Gadag ‘ 
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.| Karachi 
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Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 
ae 
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-| Fortnightly 


.| Fortnightly 


Monthly ... 
Weekly ... 


| Weekly 4+. 
.| Fortnightly 
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920 


180 
917 
300 
300 
247 


15 


900 


1,229 


360 
200 
500 


Notes.x—A, The notices from the different 


which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are print 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets 


(, 
Official 


er d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is 


ever placed at the end of aword. This rule 
absolute) 


With 2 


y necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, 
mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Re 
Spelling List of the Bombay Pieooanesa 
eft 


Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


ed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
after the name, 


porter is the same as that adopted in the 
One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
out, and the short a(3{ =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
avin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 


ee a> Hs “7 Y 2 - 
Ree ae ei a al 


ae . hon 
<I. Ca S 


5 
Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The subject of the Bill to indemnify certain witnesses pending before 
Ai ae Oe the Supreme Legislative Council and the dismissal of 
widemnify certain witnesses CCTeain Mamlatdirs who incriminated themselves 
and on the dismissal of eight While giving evidence in the Crawford case has not 
Mamlatdérs in the Bombay yet been given up by the Native press. Many papers 
Presidency in connection with of this week also have written on it in language more 
the Crawford case. 
or less strong. The Arwnodayd (23) of the 29th 
September sees much inconsistency in the speech made by the Honourable 
Mr. Scoble in introducing the Bill, and says that itis not politic to dismiss only a 
few Mamlatdérs with a view to purify the administration when there is a 
large number of officers in the Southern and Central Divisions who will be 
found to have paid bribes to secure appointmentg, promotion, &c., and that it 
is the Governor of Bombay, the Governor General and the Secretary of State 
for India who ought to be dismissed for either giving or conniving at the giving 
of a promise, which it was against law to give, rather than the Mamlatddrs who 
relied on that promise. The Vidushak or the Clown (67) of the 30th Sep- 
tember says that if it is a sin even according to the commandments of “ Our 
Father in Heaven ”’ to break one’s word, and if the people of India have loyally 
respected the word of command of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress by laying down 
their arms at her bidding, by continuing to pay various heavy imposts such as 
the land revenue and salt duty and by quietly submitting to the restraint of the 
forest laws, it is a matter for no little surprise that Government should break its 
word. The Khdndesh Vatbhav (43), in its issue of the 27th September, remarks 
that, if, being aware of the importance of the performance of a promise in 
connection with the stability of the Empire, and being able to entirely keep the 
promise of indemnity given to the Mamlatdars, Government intend to redeem 
it only in part, as is contemplated by the Indemnity Bill, they must be said to be 
simply blindfolded. In its issue of the 28th September the Nagar Samdchdr (47) 
says thatevery dealing between man and man in this world depends on mutual 
faith, the utter loss of which creates disorder both in a family and in a nation ; 
that even the British rule in India and its security are dependent on the sacred- 
ness and inviolability of the word of the British nation and not on the strength 
of their military forces, as even an illiterate boor is aware, and that the British 
authorities ought to have taken into consideration these facts in their dealings 
with the self-incriminating Mamlatdars. The Chanddnshu (27) of the 29th idem 
says that though the Government of India has done well in giving time to the 
public to express its viewson the Indemnity Bill, yet, in breaking the 
promises given by the Bombay Government to the Mamlatdars, it is committing 
a mistake fraught with danger and likely to stain British morality with a blot 
which will remain unefiaced as long as the English and the Hindus are in 
existence. The Kannad Punch (89) cites instances of warriors and princes who 
have, for the sake of their word, sacrificed their lives on battle-fields, and says 
that if, in spite of its ability to keep its word, the British Government breaks 
it, it will lose all credit and will expose itself to public ridicule. Writing 
on the same matter the Shri Shivaji (62), in its issue of the 27th September, 
asks the question if the action of the Government of India has not been 
actuated by resentment at the Bombay Government having carried on the entire 
correspondence concerning the Crawford case with the Secretary of State for 
India direct without consulting it, and says that if the Government of India 
wished that the Bombay Government should consult it as usual, it should have pre- 
vented the direct correspondence by writing to that effect to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and to the Secretary of State, and that by wreaking its anger on the poor 
Mamlatdars after having remained quiet for a long time, it is doing, with the Secre- 
tary of State, an act faithless in the extreme and surpassing that of Lord Clive in its 
darkness. The Chikitsak (28), in its issue of the 2nd October, says that, consider- 
ing the treatment given by Warren Hastings to Nandkumir and several other acts 
of injustice done by the British in India in times gone by, when they had 
not secured a firm footing in this country and had misgivings about the safety 
of their territories, it is a matter of no small consolation that the present admi- 
nistration, now that the y have firmly established their rule in this country 
and have nothing more to do than to enjoy the comforts which the golden 
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Chersonese, they have found, affords, should let the Mamlatdars go with such 
light punishment as dismissal from the service. The Hindu Punch (383), in its 
issue of the 3rd October, says that the people of India should learn the following 
lessons from the dismissal of the Mdmlatddrs and the breach of faith implied 
therein :—Never depend on the security promised by Government. Do 
not divulge your secrets on any account. Do not give evidence against 
Europeans. Never be so mean as to drag others into ruin, even at personal risk. 
Bear in mind that the British Government is partial and that it has one set of 
teeth to show and another to eat with. The English appraise the value of one 
European as equal to that of a hundred natives of India. It is the opinion of the 
Home Government that if the Mamlatdars have made a man like Mr. Craw- 
ford go out of employment they must also be turned out along with him. Bear 
in mind that the life, reputation and learning of the Natives have no value. 
Even Native Chiefs like the Pant Sachiv are, in the opimion of the Crawford 
Commission, unworthy of credit, and Mr. Crawford is honourably acquitted 
of the charge of corruption, and the Dnydn Prakash is delighted at it. The 
Jagaddhitechchhu (16), in its issue of the 28th September, says that the conduct 
of Government towards the Mamlatddérs has undeceived the people of 
India as regards their hopes of receiving kind and just treatment from them, 
and is likely to make them think that the English are not really images of mora- 
lity but that théy have only put on the cloak of morality and are cunning, greedy 
and selfish, are plunderers and robbers, that their promises of security are of short 
durability like lines drawn on water, and that their word is valueless. The Din 
Mani (75), in its issue of the lst October, pities the poor Mdmlatdars and 
observes :—This is India and not England. The promise which was given to the 
Masters of the Rolls in the Macclesfield case was observed because that was in 
England. In India the rule is different. It isa great sin to obserye a promise 
in India. If the solemn promises given in the Royal Proclamation of 1859 


have not been observed, how can one expect the fulfilment of the guarantee 
given to the Mamlaidars ? : 


2. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :—The 
people of Poona, Satdra, Sholdpur, Nasik, Dhulia,—that 1s, all the districts of the — 
Central Division except one,—have already, at large representative and influential 
public meetings, emphatically declared that it is both impolitic and unjust for 
Government to break its solemn pledges. At none of these meetings was 
the tripartite nature of the Government recognised, the public being of opinion 
that it is simply an excuse to shirk responsibility. But it is not at district towns 
alone that such a feeling of indignation prevails. Public meetings have been 
held at the southernmost places like Kumta and Sirsi (Kénara), and also in 
taluka towns like Rdéhuri (Nagar) and Jalgaon, Malegaon and Bhusédvai 
(Khdéndesh), Pandharpur (Shol4pur), Istémpur (Sdtéra), Chiplun (Ratnagiri), and 
it is expected that other taluka towns will shortly have their public meetings. 
We are also informed that the important Gujardt centres like Ahmedabad and 
Surat will soon declare their opinions, and that notices have already been issued 
by influential members of all classes of the community of each place calling 
public meetings this evening. When the public amongst whom the Mamlatdars 
are to serve take sucha view of their offence,—and they cannot take any other view 
knowing so well the circumstances under which these officers have paid bribes,— 
and have given an emphatic expression to their opinion all through the Deccan— 
the province most concerned,—and even in Kdnara and Gujarat, it sounds almost 
pedantic to speak seriously of the public interests suffering at the hands of these 
Mamlatdirs if they are retained in office, and to oppose expediency to honour and 
honesty alike. But it is not the public of the Deccan or of the Bombay Presidency 
alone that has protested against this discreditable measure. All respectable 
leading journals throughout India have done the same. The public care com- 
paratively little for the few Mamlatdars of Bombay. But, as rightly observed 
by the Hindu of Madras, the matter possesses wider importance. “There are certain 
great principles underlying the whole affair. As in most questions of this nature, 
so in this also, it is difficult to ignore altogether the colour of race partiality which 
has been thrown on one of its aspects. There is then the important considera- 
tion wliether the most solemn and repeated assurances of a Provincial Governor, 
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given under the advice of one of Her Majesty’s sons and one of the ablest and 
learned Judges of the country, and approved of by the whole Indian public 
except a small and interested clique, are to be lightly thrown away. 
Further, there is the political aspect, the impression on the public mind pro- 
duced by the weak and unfair action of the Secretary of State for India and by 
the sense of the impossibility of exposing in future misdeeds and corruption in 
high quarters such as ended disastrously to Mr. Crawford.”? And it is the con- 
sideration of these larger questions that has caused the whole Native press of 
India to protest against a measure which, as remarked by the same journal, only 
goes to prove “that it is impossible even for the most upright and resolute 
Governor or Governor-General to expose and punish the misdeeds of any member 
of the ruling community against the enormous influence wielded by that 
community in England as well as in India.’ 


3. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 3rd October, writes :—To 
say nothing of the two parent Associations,—the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha and 
the Presidency Association,—which have performed their functions so ably in the 
matter of the Indemnity Bill, if from every nook and corner of the Bombay Presi- 
dency one universal voice is heard advocating a strict adherence to the promise of 
the Bombay Government to the Mamlatdars, no further testimony is required to 
prove how highly the word of Government is prized in this country, and yet 
the gravity of the situation seems to appear so light to the Secretary of State for 


India. We have no reason to tax the Viceroy in this matter. He is simply ful-. 


filling the vicarious functions entrusted to him by Lord Cross ; but when the real 
circumstances of the situation are explained to him, even Lord Lansdowne may 
feel convinced that, circumstanced as His Excellency Lord Reay was, there 
was no better solution of the question than the one he had arrived at after due 
deliberation. And yet we find Lord Cross and his lieutenant playing in Parlia- 
ment with a light heart with the most solemn pledge of a Provincial Govern- 
ment! Were it not for the evidence of the self-condemning Mamlatdars, corrup- 
tion in a high place would never have come to light; but, apparently, the respon- 
sible authorities seem to ignore all this! Let us wait and see what turn the 
Indemnity Bill takes after such a unanimous demonstration. 


4. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 30th September, writes :—The 
public meetings which have been held in almost all the important parts of the 
Bombay Presidency since the last week for the purpose of earnestly protesting 
against the manner in which the Secretary of State and, under his orders, the Gov- 
ernment of India have determined to cast to the winds the solemn guarantee given 

by the Government of Bombay to the Mamlatddérs who were examined as wit- 
nesses against Mr. Crawford, show in an unmistakable manner the feelings of 
indignation and dissatisfaction with which the conduct of the India Office in this 
business is viewed by the public. It isa humiliating spectacle—humiliating both 
to the rulers and the ruled—to see the British Government thus playing 
fast and loose with a sacred pledge and dragging in the mire its fair name and 
reputation for keeping faith with those to whom it has passed its word. It 
is difficult for us to describe in adequate terms the disappointment and dismay 
which have been produced, especially in the mofussil of this presidency, by this 
attempt on the part of Lord Cross to break faith with the Mdmlatdars and to 
sacrifice them after having allowed them, under the assurances of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, to disclose all they knew about Mr. Crawford’s misbehaviour 
in office. The fact that the guarantee is or will be broken only partially affords 
to the public view not the slightest excuse for the action of the Secretary of 
State. Had Lord Cross ruled that the guarantee, being illegal, should be broken 
in toto, there would have been in such an action, if nothing else, at least the 
virtue of consistency to support it; but when, after having professed his confi- 
dence in His Excellency Lord Reay for the latter’s courage and singleness of 
purpose, he goes on in the same breath to order that the guarantee, without which 
Lord Reay could not have shown toa good purpose that courage, should be 
partially broken, he seems to us toadd insult to the injury which he has inflicted 
on the Mémlatdars, after they had given their evidence, fully reposing confidence. 
in the Government. What makes usall the more regret that the Secretary of 
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State has taken up this attitude is that his conduct is apt to be misunderstood by 
the people. Asa correspondent pointed out in these columns last week, people 
are already beginning to suspect that the Mamlatdars are being sacrificed not so 
much because they gave self-incriminating evidence as because they came forward 
to give evidence against a high European official. The more thoughtful of our 
people may not put any such interpretation on the Secretary of State’s action and 
may not do him injustice in the face of the fact that he has dismissed Mr. Craw- 
ford from the service and eulogised Lord Reay for the courage with which the 
latter acted in bringing Mr. Crawford’s misdeeds to public light. But this very 
circumstance makes it difficult for the largest portion of the public to reconcile 
Lord Cross’s professions with his order about the Mamlatddrs. If, as is now 
by all honest men admitted, it was right for Lord Reay to ascertain whether 
Mr. Crawford had misbehaved himself in the discharge of his official duties, it must 
follow that it was also right for him to have given the guarantee ; for, without 
such a guarantee as he gave, it was not possible to collect any evidence against 
Mr. Crawford. And yet the Secretary of State, while admitting the cogency 
of the former argument, loses sight of the latter. What is still more in. 
explicable in the conduct of Lord Cross is that before pointing out, as he has 
pointed out, that His Excellency Lord Reay should not have given the guaran- 
tee indiscriminately, he does not suggest what better and more effective method 
the latter should have adopted with a view to ascertain the nature and extent 
of Mr. Crawford’s official misbehaviour. Under these circumstances it is no 
~ wonder that Lord Cross’s order about the Mdmlatdars is viewed by the masses 
in a very suspicious light as being due to a covert desire to punish the M4m- 
latdérs for having ventured to give evidence against a high European officer. 
So far as the Mémlatdars are personally concerned, we have not a word to say 
‘in their defence. But the question whether the guarantee should be adhered 
to in its entirety or may be broken partially, raises a question of principle in 
which the public are vitally interested. And that question, as we have pointed 
‘out over and over again in these columns, is whether it is conducive to the 
stability. of the British rule in India that it should break its own word and be 
guilty of a breach of faith? The Mamlatddrs may be immoral, but even 
immoral men, have aright to have faith kept with them. Which of the two 
evils is greater to the public at large—the evil of retaining in office a handful 
of immoral men, or the evil of the whole Government becoming guilty of 
deception and losing the respect and confidence of its subjects by turning 
round at the last moment and breaking its own pledge? We emphatically say 
—the latter. Nothing can be more disastrous to the country, nothing more 
ealculated to shake all confidence in its Government and lower its prestige, than 
a deliberate attempt on the part of that Government to refuse to abide by its 
own word. We regard the pledge given to the Mdémlatdars by the Bombay 
Government as sacred as a pledge of Her Majesty herself, for, as a well-known 
writer, whose works our school-going young men are taught by their 
English teachers to study and respect, has said, “the constituent parts of a 
State are obliged to hold their public faith with each other, and with all those 
who derive any serious interest under their engagements, as much as the whole 
State is bound to keep its faith with separate communities.” ‘The Bombay 
Government is to the people of this presidency the British Government itself, 
and a word pledged by the former is as sacred as a word pledged by Her 
Majesty whom that Government represents. To differentiate between the two 
is to play upon words and trifle with language. We say, therefore, that the 
Secretary of State’s action in partially breaking the guarantee for the purpose 
of removing from the service a few immoral men inflicts on the public the 
greatest evil that can befall them—the evil of the Government breaking faith 
and thus becoming immoral itself. To tell the people of India in one and the 
same breath that the guarantee is neither abhorrent to English notions of 
morality nor unknown to English judicial procedure, and yet that it ought to 
be broken, is not to teach them to respect and confide in the English rule. 
This temporising policy may not do harm just now, but in the long run must 
prove harmful by putting it out of the power of the Governors in India to 
euarantee their faith should the interests of the Government and the public 
require it, and out of the power of the people to believe in such guarantees, 
if ever they be given. 2 - 
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5. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :— 
The Mémlatdars’ Indemnity Bill is a brief measure of a few lines, the object of 
which is to protect from legal proceedings of either description any person who 
may have made admission of an offence before the Crawford Commission or 
enquiries connected therewith. This means that the other part of the Govern- 
ment guarantee is not to be maintained inviolate. We have already considered 
this course as suggested before, and need not go over the same ground again. 
We will only add that there is poor justification for it. If the men are to be 
protected from prosecution, it means that they are entitled to the immunity, 
having satisfied the Government of Bombay, which is the judge according to 
Section 22 of Act XXXVII of 1850, under which the Commission of enquiry 
was appointed, that they had disclosed the truth ; and there is no occasion for 
teaching the people to feel that the Government have ceased to value its word 
of honour. The inconveniences of observing the guarantee as a whole are, we 
submit, temporary and immaterial ; while the danger of shaking public faith in 
the promise of the Government is serious and lasting. In the declared position 
of the Mamlatddrs, the subject has the best safeguard against their abuse of 
power in whatever capacity they may be retained ; and they may, as opportu- 
nities offer, be transferred to purely executive offices. After all, in the case of 
the English Masters in Chancery there is precedent for a full observance of the 
solemn promise of the State. ‘The temporary inconvenience of it is little, com- 
pared to the service to the purity of the administration rendered by the enquiry 
by removing corruption from the seat of patronage and power where it is far 
more dangerous and pernicious in its consequences than it would be in the 
subordinate ranks. It has been shown, again, that there was absolutely no 
other course than the one actually adopted by the Government of Bombay to 
effect that great object. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the superior authori- 
ties will abstain from adopting a policy which may lead the people to feel that, 
after all, they do not care much for purity of administration, and are pursuing 
the Native officials to the last, partly because they want to make a show of high 
public morality, but chiefly because these officials have helped in the exposure 
ofan Englishman. Weare not drawing upon imagination here. Mr. Ommanney 
found the feeling to exist even before the trial came on: “The conservative old- 
fashioned class in Native society spread the idea among those of more liberal 
and just ideas that, whatever show Government might make, it was after all a 
Government of Englishmen, and they would never proceed to extremities 
against one of their own class; the enquiry would inevitably recoil on the heads 
of informers and witnesses.” The violation of the guarantee would literally 
fulfil this dismal prophecy; and the Secretary of State and the Government 
of India are undertaking a serious responsibility in bringing about such a result, 
viz., discrediting the “ just and liberal ideas” of our educated men and -confirm- 
ing the distrust of the old and the ignorant masses. But taking the extreme 
view that the Government of Bombay were ill-advised in giving such a sweep- 
ing guarantee, what we cannot understand is that such a guarantee, having been 
solemnly given, should be cancelled to the smallest extent. On this point we 
venture to quote a few lines from the letter of a military political officer of note, 
who appears to have followed the whole case with the eye of a judge: . “ Will 
they ever cease twaddling about Lord Reay and the Maémlatddér indemnity ? 
One would think he had committed a crime, instead of honestly doing a very 
disagreeable thing out of sense of duty. The Home Government are, in my 
Opinion, wrong to repudiate the Governor’s pledge, the vicariously plighted word 
of Her Majesty. A few Magistrates on the bench, detected of corrupt practices, 
and consequently under strict surveillance, is a smaller evil than the universal 
feeling that the representative of the Empress has not the power to redeem his 
pledge.” This aspect of the question appears to have escaped the authorities in 
England, And it is this that we have pronounced, more than once, as a grave 
political blunder. : 


6. Ina contributed article the same newspaper writes :—Throughout the 
hostile criticism and condemnatory comments, written and spoken, responsible 
and irresponsible, judicial and unjudicial, which have from time to time been 
made on the conduct of the Government of Bombay in regard to the Crawford 
Scandal, we have failed to find the remotest reference or the vaguest mention 

con 873—3 : 
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of two points of the most direct and vital importance indeed, as was passingly 
remarked by the Indian Spectator last week. These two points seem to be 
totally forgotten or scrupulously avoided by everybody who has found 
fault, rightly or wrongly, with that Government for one reason or another, 
relevant or irrelevant. The first of these is the English case of Lord Mac. 
clesfield and the Mastersin Chancery. This case is so completely on all fours 
with that of Mr. Crawford and the Mamlatdars that its complete banishment 
from the consideration of the hostile critics is totally inexplicable; and yet 
it occurred only in the last century, while the letter of the statute, which 
is sought to be enforced in the present instance in a spirit opposed to that 
in which the former was disposed of, 1s three hundred years old! Itis, of course, 
a sound and highly beneficial maxim that “the rights and liberties of Her 
Majesty’s subjects must not be left at the mercy of Judges and Magistrates who 
have corruptly purchased their officesand powers.’”’ But why was it not observed 
in the English case? Why were the Masters of the Rolls, who had, wnlike 
the poor Mamlatdars, purchased their offices, and that too with money obtained 
by a breach of trust, retained in their offices? The maxim we have quoted com- 
mands respect; but it raises a smile of contempt when its rigid enforcement, is 
demanded by the press organs, which are offended simply because a highly placed 
European was brought to justice. They cared not for the existence of the 
corruption ; they condemn only the shame of itsexposure. They object to corrupt 
MaAmlatdars, 7. e., men who have paid bribes, being retained in office; but the 
objection is prompted by a feeling of revenge at a corrupt dispenser of patron- 
age being unmasked. It is no wonder then that these critics should totally 
forget the Macclesfield case. ‘The only pity is that responsible authorities 
should be misled by clamour, dictated or inspired by such principles and motives, 
into misconceiving the real question at issue. And this leads to the second of 
the two questions we have mentioned, regarding which there is a strange 
unanimity of silence among the wn friendly critics of the Bombay Government. 
‘They find a thousand and one faults with the way in which that Government 
has dealt with the case, and the chief of these taults, conveniently enough, is 
the indemnity promised to the witnesses; but none of them condescends even now, 
with all the facilities that infallible wisdom after the event places at their dis- | 
posal for the performance of the task, to say how exactly the thing should 

have been managed. If, with the information formally placed before him 
last year, the Governor in Council had avoided imstituting an enquiry into 
the case, he would, as the Edinburgh Scotsman very correctly observes, have 
been more guilty than Mr. Crawford himself appeared to be; for it would 
have been tantamount to a confession that no enquiry was to be made into a 
clear case of corruption and abuse of official powers and positions. If, 
however, holding an enquiry, he had not offered a promise of immunity to 
the only witnesses available in the case, it would have been worse still; for 
it would have meant that the Government was satisfied with the proof of 
the Commissioner’s corruptions, but was unwilling or afraid to take the only 
means of openly securing it under the clear English precedent laid down 
by no less an authority than the English Parliament itself; and that would 
have been a condemnation severer than that pronounced by the leading 
paper of Scotland. There is then only one econcelvable course which might have 
been adopted by the Government, viz., that the accused should have been asked 
quietly to retire on pension. Would not this have been the most disgraceful 
and disastrous of the alternatives we have mentioned? It would have been an 
open invitation to all members of the services to. sell offices in their jurisdiction, 
and levy blackmail on all under their power, as was done in the latter days of the 
Moguls or the earlier times of the East India Company. There can be no 
shadow of a doubt that the Governor and his Council, in instituting the enquiry 
and giving the indemnity they did, chose for the best, in electing to follow out 
of all the ways and by-ways open to them, the path of rectitude, wisdom, honour 
and policy. Their courage and singleness of purpose, which are even now 
recognised by their superiors, will stand out more and more prominently here- 
after as the dust and mist of party strife will clear away. But it is not with 
their reputation that we are concerned. That may well be left to their own 
keeping. Our concern, as representing the children of the soil, is the cause 0 
good government and the consequent welfare of the people, and there can be no 
doubt that both these have been eminently served by a measure which 1s calcu- 
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lated to render it clear to all that under British rule corruption and abuse of 
power, however adroitly carried on for a time, would never escape detection and 
punishment: and that in the long run honesty is the best policy for all, great 
and small, rulers or ruled. The action which the Government of India, acting 
under instructions from the Secretary of State, are now taking in regard to the 
solemn official promise which has played so essential a part in the enquiry, how- 
ever, will tend effectually to destroy the salutary lesson which has been impressed 
on the public at such cost, and, shaking people’s faith in the plighted word of 
Government, will help to shake the very basis of its power. There is in the in- 
demnity, as Lord Lansdowne has openly admitted, nothing in principle abhorrent 
to morality or unfamiliar to judicial procedure, and to break itis certainly a 
far greater and more permanent evil than the retention in their offices of men 
who, relying on the word of Government, have confessed the truth. We there- 
fore beg to protest against the Indemnity Bill as it is now framed, and urge 
that it be so modified as to place on a level with the indemnity granted to the 
English Masters in Chancery, whose case so closely resembles the present case in 
principle and yet so greatly exceeds it in the degree of guilt, the victim of 
oppression from a dispenser of official patronage. 


7. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :—. 

A very radical error lies at the basis of the measure which the Government of 
India, under orders from the Secretary of State, has published in draft under. 
the name of the Mdmlatdars’ Indemnity Bill. It will be seen from the draft 
Bill that persons who either gave self-incriminating evidence before the Craw- 
ford Commission, or made similar statements at the preliminary enquiry, 
are to be protected from all legal lability arising therefrom, and thus the 
principle of the guarantee given by the Bombay Government is admitted. It 
was also observed by the Viceroy on the occasion of the first reading of the Bill 
that, there was nothing in‘ that guarantee which was abhorrent to English ideas 
of morality or unfamiliar to English judicial procedure. Why, then, does the 
Bill stop at indemnifying the men only against legal proceedings and throw on 
the State the grave political blunder of the violation of a solemn promise ? 
There is no explanation of it given either in the Bill or in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons; but, so far as it can be fairly gathered from some of the speeches 
made on the occasion of the introduction of the Bill in the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council, the explanation appears to be that the trying Commissioners did not believe 
the witnesses, and that, therefore, it is resolved to break faith with the Mdémlat- 
dars. by refusing to carry out that part of the guarantee which indemnified 
them against departmental loss of any kind. Herein—+. e., in dismissing the 
Mamlatddérs because the Commissioners did not believe that they told the 

truth—lies what seems to us to be the radical error of the measure. The 
error is best pointed out by showing that the Government of India is not 
justified in treating the Commissioners’ opinion as if under the law under which 

they were appointed their verdict was final and their opinions were the opinions 

of a Court competent to pass judgment in the case. ‘I'he Commissioners who 

heard the evidence had no power to pass a decision in the- case. Section 22 of 

Act XX XVII of 1850 distinctly assigns that duty to the Government which ap- 

points them, and that Government, which here is the Government of Bombay, has 

fully accepted the evidence of the Mamlatddr witnesses as true. These witnesses 

therefore have fully earned the indemnity, and if it is to be granted to them 

as regards legal liability, it must also be extended to their retention in office ; 

but if it cannot be so extended, it is also absurd and immoral to protect them 

from prosecution. The law of 1850, in leaving the decision in the hands of the 

Government, may be defective, though in the present case there is no reason to 

think so, for the Commissioners sadly failed to arrive at a just decision; but so 

long as the law is not. modified it must be observed. Nor, as we have more 

than once clearly shown, can any harm to the cause of justice arise from 

the observance of the euarantee, while its violation is fraught with danger 

both to the purity of the administration and to the prestige of the Government. 

Further, the parallel but far worse case of the Masters of the Rolls in England— 

Who not only actually bought their offices from Lord Macclesfield but obtained 

the purchase-money by a breach of trust, while the Mémlatdars at the worst paid 

ckmail levied on them by an all-powerful official for giving them only what 

ey were entitled to and spent their own funds for it—was sett/edon the 
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principle of the full indemnity, and that too by the English Parliament—the 
highest guardian of the law and liberty of the subject,—and no reason whatever 
has been assigned for deviating in the slightest degree from that precedent. 
Indeed, there is here every reason for showing a greater regard to the moral 
obligation, for the doubly guilty Masters livmg under their own national 
Government insisted on obtaining an Indemnity Act before they confessed, 
while the Mamlatdairs spoke the truth simply on the faith of the official 
promise and sense of honour of their alien rulers. Is it then, we humbly ask, 
honourable, just, right, wise, politic or even expedient to abuse the confidence 
thus placed on the plighted word of the Government? Government should 
remember the warning supplied, as if by anticipation, in the following words of 
Mr. Ommanney in describing one of the many obstacles in the way of the enquiry : 
“The conservative old-fashioned class in Native society spread the idea among those 
of more liberal and just views that, whatever show Government might make, it 
was after all a Government of Englishmen, and they would never proceed to 
extremities against one of their own class; the inquiry would inevitably recoil 
on the heads of informers and witnesses. Witnesses have themselves expressed 
this opinion to mein very genuine fear. ‘The same conservative class argued that 
@ man who paid a bribe was a fool to confess when the thing was done ; let him 
stick to it; he had done no harm to any one, and, would lose what he himself had 
gained.’? Who then, it will be triumphantly asked by the Native public, were 
wiser, the old men who did not place faith in the honour or justice of the 
English Government, or the educated who did? ‘There is thus both danger and 
disgrace in the contemplated course, and we therefore protest once more against 
it and against the Indemnity Bill in its present shape. We wish Lord Dufferin . 
had delayed his Irish flourish about the standard of Western moral obligation 
raised aloft in India and the vindication of justice between the strong and the 
weak, till this cloud, which has been raised by the unscrupulous writings of some 
of his own countrymen in the press, had been cleared away, for we subscribed his 
opinion and only regret the dark side which has been so disagreeably, yet so 
unmistakably, thrust on the people of India. 


8. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 25th September, writes :—The immu- 
nity promised to the Mamlatdars was not lightly given. Even while the 
evidence was being collected it was found that there were one or two rather 
bad eases scarcely deserving of an immunity, but without such a promise no 
evidence could have been got from them. The Government of India, if not 
the Secretary of State, knew of all this from the beginning, and yet it was 
never said that the promise could not be fulfilled. Sir Raymond West pointed 
to a most remarkable precedent which should have been quite enough to satisfy 
the conscience of any Government. Lord Cross says that His Excellency Lord 
Reay was ill-advised in offering an immunity to all witnesses. Asa matter of fact, 
Lord Reay was ill-advised in taking up the inquiry at all, because he has found. 
that his superiors will not help him to keep his solemn promise. If Lord Cross 
had been in Lord Reay’s position he could have better appreciated the real 
difficulty. It is now easy, of course, to divide the witnesses into two classes and 
to dismiss one and retain the other. But if a similar distinction had been made 
at the time Mr. Ommanney had been collecting evidence, would any evidence 
have been forthcoming? What guarantee was there whether one witness 
would be classified under one list and another under the other, when all were 
enveloped by the same atmosphere of corruption? The real result of the whole 
case is that the inquiry into the corrupt practices of Mr. Crawford was a mis- 
take and should have been never made. Whether the administration of justice 
has been purified remains to be seen, but the way in which the Bombay Gov- 
ernment have been compelled to forswear themselves will be a shock to the 
Government-and the people, from which neither will ever recover. 


9. The Gujardt Darpan (77), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :— 
The Secretary of State for India has, by his order for the dismissal of eight 
of the Mdmlatdars who gave evidence in the Crawford case, made it 1mp0s- 
sible to reach any future corruption, either of a Native or a European official. 
Suicidal, short-sighted and detrimental to the interests of justice and purity of 
administration as the orders are, they are impolitic. The very Government 
whose courts of justice punish a breach of trust, has been guilty of the same, 
inasmuch as it has not kept its faith with its servants. So will the people think. 
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They will not take the trouble of distinguishing between theGovernment of Bombay 
and the Government in England. Who isto punish Government? It does not 
itself respect laws but makes others respect them. British honour, on which the 
whole fabric of Government rests, will be sullied for ever in their eyes. Mr. 
Crawiord has met his merited doom. His Native subordinates have been chosen 
to keep him company unmeritedly. It is no prepossession in their favour which 
makes us say so. Our regret is that those who were frank enough to make a 
clean breast of their dealings with Mr. Crawford have suffered, whereas those who 
were astute enough not to trust the most solemn pledges of the Bombay Govern- 
ment have got out scot-free. The sufferers will exclaim with the French, la 
perfide Albton! At the last sitting of the Viceregal Council, the Viceroy said 
that he considered a swerving from the pledge a lesser evil than allowing the 
corrupt Mamlatdars to remain in office. The Bombay Government thought, 
and the Viceroy and the Secretary of State had tacitly agreed with it, that 
giving a pledge to the Mamlatddrs was a lesser evil than allowing Mr. Crawford 
to spread his baneful influence unchecked. The Secretary of State and the 
Government of India now consider the guarantee to be too wide. Why this 
change of attitude ? Because they have no moral pluck to withstand the insipid. 
clamour raised by the friends of Mr. Crawfordin England. The views of suchan 
eminent judicial authority as Lord Herschell, the late Lord Chancellor of England, 
on the Mamlatdér indemnity question, expressed in the House of Lords, deserve 
respect. He is thoroughly in favour of the Bombay Government and quite dead 
against the action of the Secretary of State. Being present on the spot when 
the Crawford case was being hotly discussed, and being cognizant of what rela- 
tions existed between the dismissed Commissioner and his injured subordinates, 
he had a better /ocus standz than any in the House. He said that “ more harm 
would be done if a pledge solemnly given by the Government of Bombay were 
broken than would be done by retaining in office those who had trusted to the 
pledge.”” But Lord Cross has not thought so. He has his hobby of “ purity of 
administration,’ which, by the way let us say, could never have been made pure 
if these much-abused, maligned and injured Mamlatdirs had not trusted the 
word of the Government whom he has overruled. 


10. The Hindi Punch (108), in its issue of the 29th September, gives a 
cartoon in which His Excellency Lord Reay is represented as offering with 
one hand a glass of poison (Dismissal) to the eight Mamlatddars attending up- 
on His Lordship and holding in the other hand an antidote (Compensa- 
tion). The letter-press given below the cartoon runs as under :—Apothecary : 
I am sorry for you, boys, but there’s no help for it; whether you like it or not, 
you must let this bitter potion go down your throats. It is prepared from the 
prescription of Dr. Cross, and though I cannot say I share his opinion of the case, 
I am bound, all the same, to bow down before his superior authority. The — 
drug is a poisonous one, as you will perceive, but it will in some measure re- 
assure you to know that I have a powerful antidote ready at hand ! 


11. The Sind Sudhdr (163), in its issue of the 28th September, writes :— 
It now seems to have become the custom of Government to give promises in order 
to violate them on some ground or other, by putting obstacles in the way of their 
fulfilment. At length, the Government of India has, on the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, resolved to dismiss the eight Mamlatddrs who confessed. 
having given bribes to procure their appointments. No one approves of this 
action. It must not be forgotten that if the Government of Bombay had not held 
out the promise of indemnity, the Mémlatdérs concerned would not have made 
such statements before the Commission. Seeing that the Government of Bombay 
made praiseworthy efforts to collect evidence, it did not become the Govern- 
ment of India to so treat the Mémlatddrs, who, believing in the sincerity 
of the promise of Government, confessed their crime. If Government break 
their promise in this way, it is certain that people will not, in future, place any 
reliance on their word. ‘Government should not, therefore, give any opportu- 
nity to the people to entertain any such doubts. The Government of Bombay 
gave the promise of pardon from a sincere desire to collect evidence in order 
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to bring to justice a high functionary, who had been carrying on malpractices 
for many years. If Government had not tendered pardon, the ends of justice 
would have been defeated and the English nation would have lost their honour, 
and the officers of the other departments of Government would also have been 
encouraged to follow vicious practices. When the Government of Bombay held 
out a promise of indemnity, the Secretary of State and the Government of India 
were well aware of it. Why did they not prevent the Government of Bombay | 
from taking those steps? Does it become Government to give promises and 
then to break them ? 


12. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 30th September, says :— 
It is stated in a telegram from Simla that the compen- 
Remarks on the report that sation to be given to the eight Mamlatddrs who have 
the dismissed Mimlatdérs In een dismissed from the service in connection with the 
the Crawford case are to be 
liberally treated inthe matter Crawford case will, very probably, take the form of 
of compensation. full pay up to fifty-five years of age, and ordinary pen- 
sion of the service. Tie statement looks like an in- 
tention to favour the Mémlatddrs with a vengeance. Besides the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments there are several branches of the administration in which 
the dismissed Mamlatdairs can be re-employed without the least fear of their 
doing any mischief. There they will have to perform less responsible duties 
under the supervision of their immediate superiors, and will receive the high salary 
which they drew as Mamlatdérs. This arrangement will be preferable to pay- 
ing them their salary and pension without any work being performed by them, 
and will, it is hoped, be adopted. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (88) and the Jame 
Jamshed (110), in their issues of the same date, also express a hope that the self- 
incriminating Mdmlatdars will not be treated in the matter of compensation so 
liberally as is announced in the telegram. | 


18. In noticing the telegram from Simla that the consideration of the Bil] 
to indemnify the self-incriminating Mamlatdirs in the Crawford case will be 
further postponed, as a difficulty has been experienced in deciding which wit- 
nesses Offered bribes without pressure, and that there is a possibility of the Bill 


being further modified by widening the scope of the indemnity, the Bombay 
Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 4th October, says:—The alleged proposal to 
widen the scope of the indemnity would be very gratifying, since it would 
support the Government of Lord Reay, which had shown good intentions, praise- 
worthy courage and unwavering resolution in the matter of the Crawford enquiry. 
But the public of this presidency ought not to be done injustice to, by entrusting 
the self-incriminating Mdémlatdars with judicial duties of any kind. The name 
and character of a judicial officer ought to be thoroughly pure, and even a small 
blot on them will make the public very uneasy. Government ought, there- 
fore, to transfer the services of the peccant Mamlatddrs to any of the other 
departments. 


14. The Satyavakta (127) and the Hitechchhu (81) of Ahmedabad, in 
their respective issues of the 4th and 3rd October, recommend that the Mamlat- 
dars should be given some other appointments. The Gujardt Gazette (78), the 
Hindusthdn (109) and many other papers disapprove of the dismissal of the 
Mamlatdars. The Kaside-Mumbai (114) approves of the recommendation to 


give the Mamlatdars full pay till the age of 55 years an dfull’pension afterwards, 
as in ordinary cases. | 


15. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :— 
A word more about the Méamlatdiérs. The note of 
Agitation against the dis- alarm raised at the Poona meeting has met with respon- 


missal of eight Mamlatdars : 
from the Government service SiV@ echoes throughout the Deccan. Everywhere meet 


pes Tag amin ings are held, calling upon the Government to uphold 

the indemnity in its entirety in all cases. These meet- 
ings are always crowded and always enthusiastic ; it does not, after all, cost much 
to send a telegram to the Bombay papers to say so. We are grieved to see 4 
hollowness and a want of sincerity of the right sort about this agitation. Amidst 
all the loud professions about the plighted word of an accredited agent of the 
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Sovereign, and amidst the evident concern of our patriots for the future good 
government of the country, the careful observer can discern, as the motive spring 
of all these little demonstrations, nothing but a desire to continue the Mdmlat- 
ddrs in their responsible offices, be it at any sacrifice of the public weal. The 
desire is not so much that the word of Government should be kept, as that the. 
Mamlatddrs should suffer no punishment, however well they may deserve it. It 
does not speak very highly of our stanaard of public morality that at these 
meetings, while a great deal of indignation is displayed at; Lord Cross’s breach of 
faith, as it is called, not a word of censure or reproof is uttered even against the 
worst types of offenders in the Crawford case. Nay, they are held up to public 
admiration as the benefactors of their country, and Lord Cross is denounced as a 
perfidious statesman who subordinated the interests of the public to his personal 
convenience. He feared the Baumanns and the Camerons in the House of 
Commons—we are sorry that a paper like the Bombay Gazette, which, by the 
way, has otherwise distinguished itself by its correct appreciation of the general 
issues involved in the case, was the first to seriously put forward this suggestion— 
and fearing them, he threw the revenue officers overboard and jeopardized the 
safety of the State (according to the Poona orators) by an act of shameless 
perfidy. A Maratha paper actually compares Lord Cross with Shivdji, and 
argues that, while the “mountain rat’’ of Aurangzebe committed a breach 
of faith with Afzul Khan in order to serve a noble cause, the British states- 
man has committed a breach of faith from the meanest and most ignoble 
of motives. And the country is expected to find its salvation from guides such 
as these | 


16. The Send Times (6), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :—If 
there is one thing more than another which proves 

The importance and influ- the growing importance and influence of the Native 
ence of the Native press and press, it is the oft-repeated advice to Government to 
adopt stringent measures to curb its liberty. It was 
the Pioneer, we believe, which some time back made 
a touching appeal to Government for a Gagging Act or some such similar mea- 


the advisability of continuing 
its liberty. 


sure of restraint. There are some people who have got strange notions of public 
duty. The Pioneer’s appeal was consigned to oblivion, and now we see that 
Mr. Seton-Karr has addressed a letter to a London paper advising the Government 
of India to revive the Vernacular Press Act. It isalleged that the Native papers 
poison the mind of the ignorant masses against the British Government and are 
a source of danger to the permanency of the British Raj. In doing all this the 
Native press is declared to be guilty of disloyalty, and, Mr. Seton-Karr advises 
that in the interests of good administration stringent measures should be taken 
against it. Now, one really fails to understand how such a step can remedy the 
evils above referred to. In cases of libellous or defamatory writings some repres- 
sive measure may operate to a certain extent. The Penal Code offers substan- 
tial powers of punishment. But how can sucha measure be serviceable in cases 
where the Native writers express their honest convictions about the measures and 
policy of Government? It isa positive libel to say that the whole Native press 
is seditious. The loyalty of the great majority of the Native papers is beyond 
all doubt, and the services they render to Government in various ways are in- 
valuable. Without a free press it is impossible for a foreign Government to 
carry on its administration satisfactorily. ‘The Native press is the connecting link 
between the rulersand the ruled. It correctly and faithfully communicates the 
wants and wishes of the massesto Government. Itis, therefore, mere audacity to 
recommend Government to muzzle it. It cannot be denied that some wretched 
vernacular prints do at times indulge in calumniating writings. Such papers 
are really a disgrace to Native journalism, and the sooner they die a natural death 
the better. But no honest man can deny that the language and words which 
some of the Anglo-Indian papers not unfrequently employ surpass any Native 

paper. The Native papers are growing in importance and power with more 

pronounced loyalty, and many of them are conducted with as much ability as the 

best of the Anglo-Indian papers. We remember the Times of India candidly 

admitting that the Native press is growing in importance and is being more and 

more studied by the various local Governments. It is the duty of the Anglo- 

Indian papers to take the Native press by the hand and teach it moderation of 

tone and accuracy of statements, by setting them a better example. 
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17. Referring to the serious riot between the Hindus and the Mahomedans 

at Rohtak, the Mahrdtta (8), m its issue of the 29th 

A suggestion tomakeanen- September, writes:—We must ask Government to 
| Sieh he Pag dito cause a searching inquiry to be made into the affair. 
ans ot Hokik In the first place, the most important question to be 
settled is, was Mr. Dunsford justified im firing upon 

the rioters and thus killing and seriously wounding many people? Secondly, 
who were the aggressors? Had the Hindus, if they were the aggressors as 
alleged, any provocation, or were their immemorial rights m any way infringed > 
The enquiry ought to be thoroughly impartial, and it will, therefore, be necessary 
to appoint an enquiring officer who is perfectly free from bias. If in the end 
it be found on a judicial and thoroughly impartial and sifting enquiry that the 
Hindus were the aggressors, then we shal! not say a word for them and the 
Government will be perfectly justified in heavily punishing them. But every- 


thing will depend upon the way im which the enquiry will be carried on. 


18. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the Ist October, says :—In 
the reports to hand of the fights between the Hindus and the Mahomedans on the 
occasion of the Moharam festival at Rohtak im the Panjab, the former bring the 
serious charge of inciting the riots against the police of that place, and Gov- 
ernment ought to institute an enquiry into the accusation. Some officials 
seem to carry the impression that the work of the administration of the count 
is facilitated by setting one community against another, forgetting that internal 
dissensions are sure to prove disadvantageous to Government, and it is to be hoped 
that the minds of such officials will be soon disabused of this wrong impression. 


19. The Phenix (A), in its issue of the 28th September, writes :—One of 
the strongest evidences of the isolation and neglect of 
Alleged implication of two Sind at the present moment is the absolute lack of 
— toc ‘" = se asa interest which can be noticed on all sides in the ad- 
100 of Parumal, formerly a rie é 2 , . 
Deputy Collector in Sind, and ™nistration of justice in the province. The question 
the difference in the punish- Of the corrupt Mamlatddrs is agitating the whole of 
ment awarded to them. India and has attracted attention even in England. 
A similar case,if not on such an extensive scale, 
has happened in Sind without being noticed anywhere. In connection with 
Mr. Parumal’s case two other public officers were implicated. One of these was 
a Head Munshi of long standing. Two Zamindirs stated before Mr. Giles that 
they had paid certain sums of money to this Head Munshi to be paid to Mr. 
Parumal, that is to say, the former acted as an agent of the latter. These wit- 
nesses were never cross-examined and they were not confronted by the Head 
Munshi. In trying to produce corroborative evidence the witnesses signally 
failed. But the Head Munshi, probably out of a laudable anxiety to maintaim 
the purity of the public service, was dismissed. Another public officer volun- 
tarily admitted, without receiving any promise of immunity and several months 
before Mr. Parumal’s suspension, that he had presented Mr. Parumal with a 
pair of turquoises, which could be only aform of bribe. This offering was made, 
according to the Mukhtiarkar, simply to win the good will of Mr. Parumal, so 
that according to the classification of the Mamlatddrs he could not be placed 
under the second class. This statement was not made in Court, nor before any 
officer authorised to conduct an enquiry. But the admission was voluntarily 
made and should not have passed unnoticed. And yet in this case all that was 
done was to transfer him to some other station. The matter is entirely unknown 
to the Government of Bombay. In the case of the Head Munshi, Mr. Giles, 
the inquiring officer, was of opinion that as the matter was entirely one of 
suspicion the Head Munshi should not be dealt with severely. In the second 
case, probably, no report was made. But if the whole affair could be brought to 
the notice of the Secretary of State for India, perhaps he would form another 
opinion as tothe presumed guilt or innocence of these two men. 


20. The Makratta (8), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :—The 

. _ hott Commission that is working in Poona, im camera 

Pnere 2 Pc oese as it were, is said to be about to recommend the total 
‘ hee sitting at Poona. abolition of the appraisement rules! Wedo not know 
if the statement be correct, but, if so, it would really be 
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fine to find executive officers stultifying legislative measures, framed after the 
most careful consideration possible, on the simple ground that it heavily taxes 


their energies. The best remedy, we think, is to post such officers to districts 
having no hard work. 


21. A correspondent of the Akhbdre Soddgar (88), in its issue of the 5th 
_ October, says :—By the Government order of 8th No- 
A request to remove thein- vember 1885 a ferry boat plies on the Ambavni creek 
convenience pis. generate by between the villages of Gordi and Borivali in the 
passengers when getting into Silsette sub-divis; f ; eo 
and out of the ferry boat on ‘alsette sub-division of the Thana District. The pass- 
the Ambavni creek in the engers have, however, to wade through deep mud and to 
Thana District. walk over rocky ground in which are embedded oyster- 
shells, that wound their bare feet, in order to get into 
the ferry or to leave it and reach the shore. It is, therefore, to be hoped that this 
inconvenience will be removed by lengthening the road on both sides of the creek 


to the water’s edge. 


22. The Svadesh Bandhu (136), in its issue of the 2nd October, complains 
that in some places in the Kaira District standing 

Annoyance to agriculturists crops have been cut down and stolen by thiefs and that 
ee ar ae Bnd rage the local police have not yet been able to obtain any 
district j clue of them, and draws the attention of Government 


to the matter. 


23. A correspondent, writing from Sirsi to the Havyak Subodh (148) in 
its issue of the Ist October, draws the attention of the 
A request to taluka officers +4) yka officers to the prevalence of gambling at that 


f Sirsiin the Kénara Dis- 
‘eieh be Fake setihline. " place and requests them to take proper measures in the 
matter. 


24. A correspondent, under the signature of ‘“ Eye-witness,’”’ writes to the 
Din Bandhu (10) of the 29th September, to say that 
A complaint against two on Saturday the 21st idem, while a cricket match 
police constables in the Bom- ' 
bay police force. was being played on the Esplanade, Bombay, between 
the Gymkhana and the Hindu Cricket Clubs, two young 
Hindus from among the spectators were assaulted by police constable No. 3454 
and another constable in plain clothes who had been deputed there to keep order. 
The policemen, says the correspondent, caught hold of the two Hindus by their 
clothes as if they were;badmashis, and assaulted and abused them until they were 
brought to a Police Inspector, who let them go, seeing that they had not com- 
mitted any offence. It is to be hoped that the Police Commissioner will enquire 
into the matter and duly punish the police constables in question. 


25. A correspondent, writing to the Kalpataru (88) in its issue of the 29th 
‘ a ks September, says that on the 22nd September last two 
a a a ae postal sorters and a railway parcel clerk at Sholdpur 
and the Sholépur Railway were assaulted and robbed of their things by robbers 
Station, and the alleged ne- on their way from the city to the Sholdpur Railway 
glect of duty of some police §tation. When the assault was committed an outcry 
eee posted on the Was raised, which attracted the attention of the Railway 
: Station Master, who went to their assistance with some 
men of the Railway Police, but the men in the city police station which is 
very near the place where the assault was committed did not go to their assistance. 
This shows how the city police discharge their duty. In order to prevent such 
assaults in future it would be well to keep the road lighted and to post two 


mounted policemen thereon, as is done at Ahmednagar. 


PART Il.—Native States. 


26. The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 29th September, writes :—It 1s 

| no doubt a pleasure to learn that the Rana of Por- 

Remarks in connection with andar is to be reinstated. The Rana made a strong 
- . Reve + sero a, ught when he was deprived of his powers, a sensational 
tip be Riso Porbandar article or two appeared in the Amrit Bazar Patrika 
- and a reply was given by the Bombay Gazette. 
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Nothing further was done, at least so far as the public knows. The news, there. 
fore, of his proposed reinvestment will come upon most of our people as an agree. 
able surprise. The principal charge against the Rana was that he did not spend 
money freely. Now that the Rana is to be reinstated the question may be 
asked, has the Government now been assured that the Rana will act according 
to its wishes? If so, well and good. Ifnot, why is he to be reinstated ? There 
is probably an explanation. Along with the rumour of the proposed restoration 
of powers comes another which is altogether of the opposite nature. It is said 
that Government intend to take from the Rina the port of Porbandar. Is this 
the price the Rana will be made to pay for his reinstatement ? The two rumours 
being coupled together suggest this most unmistakably. If this be so, then we 
must say that the whole transaction strikes usas being a most shameful one. His 
Excellency Lord Reay ought not to put his hand to suchan unholy bargain. It 
is further rumoured that the Government is contemplating the taking of the port 
of Dwarka from the Gdikwaéd. This is the new policy of the British Govern. 
ment towards the Native States. They are to be deprived of their most value- 
able possessions. And why? ‘That is a question which we leave to the Govern- 
ment to answer. Evidently, bad times are coming for the Native princes. 


27. The Rdjyabhakt (124), in its issue of the 1st October, gives a list of 
. the public buildings recently erected at Porbandar, with 
A complaint against exor- their respective costs,and remarks :—The Administrator 


bitant expenses incurred by or 
den Aunties ta tan Pe of Porbandar, in the name of reform, has spent near] 


bandar State in erecting 20 ldkhs of rupees from the hard-earned wealth of the 
magnificent buildings. Rana. The general opinion is that Government took 

possession of the State because the Rana had amassed 
a large fortune, and it seems to be correct. Government want the port of 
Porbandar and the Rana declines to give it, but the former are sure to succeed 
in the end. A railway in connection with the port having been considered 
necessary, a large sum of money, viz. Rs. 19,00,000, has been spent on the work. 
For a moment we may suppose that this money will be recovered by the State, 
yet, is it justifiable to construct a railway against the will of the Rana? Nearly 
half a lakh of rupees has been spent for the convenience of the Administrator. 
Even though the Rana is rendered penniless, Government attend to their own 
convenience. We do not understand why Government should hesitate to return 
to the Rana his State, including the port. 


98. The Sholdpur Samdchar (61) of the 1st October, in an article, headed, 
“Excessive tyranny,’ considers it highly tyrannical 
aap = : enc that land should be taken from certain Native Princes 
srs fe arb in Northern India for the Indian Midland Railway 
under the orders of the Agent to the Governor-General 
. for Central India, without any compensation being paid for it, and severely cen- 
sures the British Government for treating high-handedly its allies, the Native 


Princes, who stood it in good stead in the time of the sepoy mutiny. 


G. M. SA’THP’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
12th October 1889. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA'R, FOR THE 
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List of Newspapers published in Berar. 


a ee ow ee SA i Ee Re et ee ae, 


se peep 
| Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | Edition. of copies 
issued. 
ANGLO-Mara’rHl, 
1 The Pramod Sindhu ... ve ..., Umrawati (Amraoti)... Weekly... 200 
9 », Vaidarbh ... a ae rn ae | aU 
3 » Varhad (Berar) Samachar <a a ahs Se ve ee 
Mara THI. 
4 The Shetakari ... bes vee -.-| Umrawati (Amrioti)..: Monthly nis 4.()0 
5 »  Sshuddha Varhadi... ‘wn ist AO. us sa WOE 250 
6 » suryakant pes < .... Klhehpur 4 Do. vq 


1. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 28th September, writes :—The 
? _ , action of the Secretary of State and the Government 
He rp. Jitigs Bree i of India in throwing over certain Mamlatdars in 
volved in the Crawford case, tne Bombay Presidency involved in the Crawford 
case has spread consternation and dismay in Native 
circles. A rude shock has been given to one of the best cherished beliefs 
of the people. They have been awakened to the fact that the most solemn, 
the most distinct and clear promises of the head of the government of a 
presidency will not protect them against the intrigues of vindictive selfishness. 
The high notion entertained of British justice and British sense of fair-play has 
been struck down. People have commenced to ask what difference beyond 
“mere professions there is between the English rule and the previous rules 
which Englishmen have always denounced as barbarous and unjust. The grave 
fears that have been entertained by some of our old men now appear to be quite 
justified. There were men who from the beginning stated that no good would 
come out of the Crawford case. They said that Mr. Crawford would be pro- 
nounced innocent, while the Mdamlatddrs and every Native on the side of the 
prosecution would be sacrificed. But those of us who believed that the British 
rule was more moral than any other did not agree with them. We must 
now state that we were wrong. There never took place a parody of justice more 
gross and shameful than what is now taking place in connection with the 
Crawford scandal. The man whose evil influence weighed with the incubus of 
a nightmare wherever he went, has been allowed to go almost scot-free in the 
face of the most convincing evidence. The verdict of the Commissioners alone 
is quite sufficient to remove the illusion about the fair-mindedness of English- 
men when one of their own countrymen is concerned. And what the Commis- 
sioners began, the Secretary of State for India and under his directions the 
Government of India have eompleted. Does the Government know what the 
effect of this breach of faith will be? Englishmen who wish to take revenge 
upon the Mdmlatdirs for the exposure of Mr. Crawford should know that 
though they may accomplish the ruin of these men, they.will do an infinitely 
greater injury to British name and British rule. It will be the British adminis- 
tration which will suffer most. Corruption can now flourish and it will be 
everybody’s duty not to avow a knowledge of it. The chief strength of the 
English rule is its high moral tone. If the irresponsible friends of Mr. Crawtord 
Were blind to the permanent interests of the administration, surely the Secretary 
con 874. 
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of State and his Council should not have lost their heads. But Lord Cross and 
the Conservative Ministry could not resist the vulgar temptation of spoiling the 
political credit of a political opponent like His Excellency Lord Reay. The 
honour, however, of His Excellency and his Councillors is bound up with the 
maintenance of the Mamlatdars. If the present Bull of Indemnity is passed 
and the resolution of the Government of India dismissing Mr. Vinze and others 
stands, who will be covered with shame? It is the British name which will 
suffer an ever-lasting disgrace. Nothing could be more hypocritical and hollow 
than the excuse advanced for cancelling the promise of indemnity. 


2. The Varhdd Samdchdr (8), in its issue of the 80th September, says :— 
The boon of local self-government has now been 
an hs ae Gee - conferred on Berar after seven or eight years’ agitation 
District and Téluka Boards Of the matter. Members of Téluka Boards have al- 
in Berdar. ready been elected in five of the districts; but the 
— election of the members, chairman and vice-chairman 
of the District Boards has not taken place as yet. No work has been assigned 
to the Taluka Boards, and if itis not given ere long it is likely that the members 
elected for this year will have done nothing but simply undergone the bother of 
the election. We request the Deputy Commissioners to attend to this matter 
without delay and to allow the people to enjoy the right of local self-government 
which the benevolent and liberal-minded Lord Ripon was pleased to extend to 
the people of India. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
12th October 1889. 
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1 | The Bombay East Indian _,.. + Bombay oo| Weekly 75 
y) », Indian * beceaataes “ Do. Do. 700 
3 » Mahratta .. .. Poona ... Do. 400 
4 5» Phoenix Karachi Bi-weekly 452 
5 » Quarterly J ournal ‘of the Poona Sar ia | 

janik Sabha .. ..| Poona... on ...| Quarterly 800 

§ 55 sind Times a a Karachi ins --| Bi- fee «cal 950 

7 » Spy of the Day ... Bombay are | Weekly... 
ANGLO-MaRATRI. 

8 | The Amba Lahari _... Poona cos ...| Weekly ; 

9 » Bodh Sudhakar ... ae Satara oe we 275 
10 ;, Din Bandhu iis ee Bombay “at. oe 1,550 
ll 5, Din Mitra ‘ in Poona Monthly 500 
i2 » Dnydn Chakshu ... oe Weekly 1,200 
13 », Dnyanodaya ee Bombay Do. 40) 

ee » Dnyan Prakash . Poona Bi-Weekly Bd 
15 » Indu Prakash _.., Bombay ...| Weekly SOU 
16 | ;, Jagad-hitechchhu 5 Poona vad ae 2,500 
17 » Native Opinion ... - Bombay ...| Bi- W eekly 600 
18 | , Prabhakar es aos Do. date | 35,() 
19 »» Subodh Patrika ... me Do. ‘ile ».| Weekly .., 964 
20 » sudharak ee.| Poona ... ie a aa arg 
21 » Lelagu Mitra c .| Bombay ia Do. ; 647 

Vartahar ... Do. ae Do. 5 
MARATHI. 
The Arunodaya , oe om ..| Weekly ... 

» A’ryavart — si ia ..| Dhulia... eee : 130 

25 1» Sees ose a Ratnagiri eer eS | 510 
26 | , Belgaum Samachar wis Belgaum oe oe | 281 
27 » Chandanshu es kes es Tésgaon or mee 3 | 100 
28 »  Chikitsak naan ...| Belgaum ee Rie em 200 
29 » Chitragupta ia kia rere F< Ee <a ! 100 
30 » Dharwar Vritt ... oe we .| Dharwar a oe ie , 84.0 
31 » Dnydn Sagar _... ans one ...| Kolhapur .., ot Ee es 443 
32 ee ee ee ...| Nasik ... reo} Do. - 100 
33 » Hindu Punch ... “ + = s. | Lhana.., eee} = DO. cal 700 
34 » Hitechchhu bei nee ...| Bijapur =e Do. at Rh 
85 | ,, Holkar Sark4r Gazette . ons aes ...| Indore... me -»-| Do. e 403 
36 | ,, dagadédarsh 0 ss see ee Ahmednagar “ : Do. @ 342 
37 » Jagan Mitre eo eps ee! ls aR men: * oe 160 

4 re ee et ee nl e 160 
39 | ,, Kannada Punch... .,. ..  ...| Bagalkot ... .,.) Do. , 225 
40 | , Kérwér Samachar niisisiitinisncoconaa_aa eT, ee 200 
41 | ,, Kesari... at. ee | 4,200 
42 | ,, Kh&ndesh Chitragupta .. E ...| Dhulia io” ee | 75 
43 » Khdndesh Vaibhav x ine Do. ..» ee Do. | 120 
44 | ,, Mahérdshtra Kokil ... ... — ...{ Sdtdra ...| Monthly 279 
45 | , Mahéréshtr4 Mitra ... ... «| Do. ...| Weekly 250 
46 | ,, Maharashtra Vritt ene iia | Do, evel: Do. pe 
47 , Nagar Saméchar,.. si id | Ahmednagar .. ee eee 1i0 
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The N4sik Vritt eee oe ae ove) NASIK .. 

, Nydya Sindht _.. as oi ~" Ahmednagar .. 
Pandhari Mitra ... oss uve ,..| Pandharpur ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... - ots ...| Poona ... 
Prabodh Chandrika _... ee ...| Jalgaon 
Prabodh Ratna ... ees ve oo. | MEME - cus 
Pratod ... Islampur 
Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Masik 

Pustak és sas »»-| Poona... 
Réghava ee. ee 
Ramdas ... oe bei ies ...| Bijapur 
Sachchidd4nand ... os ii ...| Pombay 
Satya Shodhak ... ies ve ...| Ratnagiri 
Saty& Sadan ___... is i ..| Alibag... 
eerie 
Sholépar Samach4ér __... ‘ds ...| Shol4pur 
Shri Shivaji are ves yea ...| Poona ... 
Shubh Suchak ... is ‘ sick AUER a. 
Sudhakar ‘és ° vr a 
Suryodaya... one ‘na iv soot SUOMS ..., 
Vengurla Vritt ... - us ..{ Vengurla 
Vidushak .. wed ie vi ...| Karad .. 
Vidya Vilés ins sas - ...| Kolhapur 
Vividh Dny4n Vist4r_... ‘i ...| Bombay 
Vnittadhara ‘ae is ave ois MEE tee 
Vrittamala - ve ee ...| Satara... 
re os a | Wai... 
Vritt Sudha ___... bee a ...| Satara ... ‘ eee 
Vyaparottejak ... is yas ...| Bombay ‘i roe Fortnightly 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 
| : Weekly ... 
The Din Mani ... re me ae “| Broach... sie me Fortnightly 
Dny4n Sudha... .... ——«.. =~ w-| Atmedabad ... __...} Bi-weekly 
Gujarat Darpan ... as vs .».| Surat ... ie ...| Weekly ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... - se ...| Ahmedabad 
eee a as si ...,| Bombay 
Gujarat Mitra’... es s ,..| Surat ia 
Hitechchhu a a 8 .... Ahmedabad ... 
KAthidwdr Times na vee eet RAJKOb 

Rast Goftar da ve ... se. Bombay 

Surat Akhb4r _... o aia ...| Surat 

Sury& Prakash ... one ‘as . ia 


GUJARAT. 


The Ahmedabad Times sai a: .... Ahmedabad ... ..| Weekly ... 
Akhb4re Sodagar sis ae a sis ...| Daily 
Anonymous x sas is jaa ...| Weekly . 
A’ryi Dharm Prak4sh nee ae wat va ..| Monthly ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... 
Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitr’... 
Broach Sam4cha4r mi re “0 ns oe ee 
Buddhi Prak4sh ... his i ae a .| Monthly ... 
Chakravak os pe a ee a ...| Weekly ... 
Chante sige ge Sie die i RF 00 
eee Te ene eee 
Dny4noday& ne ie i ars — ...| Monthly ... 
Dny&n Vardhak . = _ ie _ aan Sane 9". 
a ns =: rr mn = . ° ...| _ Do. 

ap Sap ... gis is vie res ...| Fortni htl 
pale ie ee me as es Weekly 4 
Gujar4t Monthly Journal et od aa ee . | Monthly ... 
Gul Afsh4n 503 Tae Ty: tr ws | Deo. 
Gurjar Vijay =... ai as .... Ahmedabad ... wa 
Hindi Punch re “ee ie% ...| Bombay oe ...| Weekly ... 


Hindusth4n poe si ee .... Ahmedabad ... 
Jame Jamshed ... is ..| Bombay 


Kaira Khetiwdadi Patra .. : ..| Nadiad 
Kaira Vartaman .. nee — ...| Kalra 
Kaiser-i-Hind si Se — oF se 
KAaside Mumbai ... - ie: ee n cane Tri-weekly 
Kelavni ... re i .| Monthly ... 
Madhamaékh sae + tee 
Madhur Vachan .. 
Manaranjak 
Nitydnand 

Nure Elam 
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120 | The Nydyadarshak ... ses ves ».| Ahmedabad ... —...| Weekly ... sei 500 
121 » Parsi Tikékér —... 0 200 »».| Bombay “ae ...| Fortnightly seid 350 
122 5» Praja Mata “ es is ...| Ahmedabad .,,, ...| Weekly ,.. coe 465 
123 » Rajyabhakta ... ove oes .. | Bombay as : ere bel - 687 
124 », samsher B4hddur pes ees «--| Ahmedabad . ae oes 200 
125 » satyS Mitra oes ye iat ..., Bombay ‘ Ss nied: 400 
126 » Satyavakta vee eee oes ooo] 0, oo a a 1,100 
127 »  satyodaya ae ies bes ...| Dohad ... ae ew oe ise 71 
128 », saurashtra Darpan‘ _... res ...| Jundgad iyi ...| Monthly ... ‘si 398 
129 55 Shrimaéli Shubhechchbak “ss ...| Jdmnagar i ae oe 250 

130 », sneha Sindhu... i ae ...| Cambay bed --.| Weekly ... nie ee 
131 yp ee a a ...| Bombay ssc Seat BORO ae a 630 
132 » stri Mitra a a We or ae |S Wa ee 1 700 

133 »» Sstri Sadbodh Ratna... ive a oe ssi i a - oee és eee 
134 », subodh Prak4sh ... jie ‘ive ...| Limbdi ois oe eer ied 768 
135 ,, svadesh Bandhu ... si sé ...| Mahudha eos ...| Weekly ... “o 200 
136 », svadesh Vatsal ... or ee ...| Ahmedabad... ...| Monthly ... ons 423 
137 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patra se at 2 vei oe eee: Sees ose 200 
138 | ,, Vidnydn Vilds ... as ve ...| Rajkot | ves os ae ai 759 
139 », Widya Mitra Se ee ...| Bombay ie oan ae ‘el 450 

ANGLO-Ka'NARESE, 
| 
140 |The Kannada Suvarte... ... 4... ...| Bombay a el WORE as 920 
: KaA'NARESE,. * 
141 | The Chandrodaya& ve hea ...| Dharwar se ...| Weekly ... vis 180 
142 5, Havyak Subodh ... ie ua ...| Bombay i ol ee ee a 917 
143 ,, Karndtak Patra ... 7 OE ...| Dharwar sas oe eae sas 300 
144 , Rasik Ranjini_... sea a ...| Gadag “ a a oe ics 300 
145 » satya Vritt ci e se “a: —_ nee ict a sas “ 247 
ANGLO-SANSERIT. 
146 |The Girv4na Tarangini oe ees cn) vee “ Fortnightly ... 75 
HinbDl. 
147 | The Bhératé Ghrata... ... ace ono] SOWA. is, ...| Fortnightly —... 400 
148 ,» Brahma Patrika... oF a ...| Poona ... ee .-.| Monthly ... 100 
149 | ,, Ratnaprakdsh Ratlim ... ... _...| Ratlam see a a ae 65 
UrRpu. 

150 |'Che Akhbdre Ratan Prakdsh Ratl4m ...| Ratlim ia ...| Weekly .. sa 33 
151 » Charkhari Akhbar Be a ...| Rew4h... as ...| Fortnightly si 4 
152 » Dhar State Gazette ag _— ck SOE kn ie osc| WORKLY os sia 270 
153 » Eh-ti-shamul Akhbér Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra sal ee on 64. 
154 », Gwalior Gazette ... ae ve ...| Gwalior se 2 ek vie 830 
155 » Kushful Akhbar... a ba ...| Bombay vas a ae Me “x8 300) 


PERSIAN. 


156 | The Iklil ... os is as ee ek aan OE oe 199 


ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND HINDI. 
157 |The Pandit... sig oe i ...| Bombay i ...| Weekly ... >is 900 


MARATHI AND GUJARATI. 


lig |The Baroda Vatsal ... UE a ...| baroda ee ...| Weekly. ... xt 1,229 


SINDI. 


159 | The Mfawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ,..| Karachi a eed ABO rpg 997 360 
160 | ,, Muin-ul-Islim _... eo ee ua ae a eee ee 200 
161 » sind Sudhér a et ae oof Do, ee ae eee ey 500 
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_Votes.—A, The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 
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absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 
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Part I.— Politics and the Public Administration. 


i, The Native Opinion (17) of the 6th October thinks that since a 
Remarks in eonnection Mev ee : i * hon : ag it ges 7 ne 

; ee .. retirement of Sir Richard Strachey, Lord Cross sho 
aie. ene delenit BR this op aaaiie to exhibit his firm- 
ness of purpose by refraining to fill the vacancy and 
to carry out his proposal to effect retrenchment in the expenditure of the India 
Office.—The Satyavakta (126), in its issue of the 11th October, disapproves of 
the proposed appointment of Sir Auckland Colvin to the vacancy, on the ground 
of his adverse views on Indian matters, and is sorry to see that the Secretary of 
State for India pays no attention whatever to Indian public opinion in the 

matter of making appointments to the India Council. 


2. The Bombay Samdchdr (92) and the Jdéme Jamshed (109) of the 
10th and the Akhbdre Soddgar (88) of the 11th 
ee ecretary oF State an¢ October consider that the Secretary of State for India 
the recommendations of the h ne 
Pablin Servise Commission. as acted wisely in declining to adopt many of the 
| recommendations of the Public Service Commission 
which were mostly unfavourable to natives of India as regards their share in 
the administration of the country, and say that the unsatisfactory result of the 
labours of this Commission confirms the views entertained by Natives in regard 
to the utility of commissions or committees appointed by local Governments to 
enquire into particular subjects. As regards the Secretary of State’s being in 
favour of raising the age limit of candidates for the Civil Service Examination, 
the Samdchar of the 12th October suspects that this concession is only intended 
to reconcile the natives of India to the future adoption of those recommendations 
of the Public Service Commission which are unfavourable to them, and says 
that so long as the Civil Service Examination is not held in England and 
India simu]taneously, the people have no reason to rejoice at the extension of the 
age limit for that examination, as very few people have the means to send their 
children to England. The Akhbdre Soddgar (88) of the llth is glad at the 
raising of the age limit. While writing on the same subject the Vidushak (68), 
in its issue of the 7th Oetober, also approves of the decision of the Secretary of 
State, and says that it is the result of the praiseworthy perseverance of Mr. Dizby, 
Secretary to the Indian Political Agency, who had made a representation to 
the Secretary of State for India in the matter in the interests of the people of 
this eountry and that all Indians should heartily thank him and wish him long 
life and success in his undertakings. 


3. Ina contributed article from Mauritius, the Gujardt Metra (81), in its 
issue of the 6th October, writes :—The Indian traders in 
Indian traders in Africa Africa have been so successful in their trade that the 
and the oppression peter Portuguese and Dutch tradesmen of that country have 
lappa: say use“ become jealous of them and begun to annoy them in 
7 various ways. The latter throw stones at the Indian 
traders at night, break open the doors of their shops and plunder their goods. 
The police pay no attention to the complaints of the Indian traders and the 
Government of the place is equally careless on the subject. The authorities 
have rather threatened to drive them out of the country. They do not give 
the traders the necessary license and this has added to their anxiety. Some of 
them have built large and costly buildings and have lent large sums of money 
to the inhabitants of several adjacent towns. The British Government has been 
petitioned to advocate their cause, and it is desirable that speedy measures should 
be taken in the matter. 


4. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), the Jéme Jamshed (109) and the Akhbdre 
Soddgar (88) of the 10th October and many other 
Satisfaction expressed with papers of this week express extreme satisfaction with 
te report that the Honour- the report that the Honourable K. T. Telang has been 
wed 5 ie hee . on appointed to a seat on the bench of the Bombay High 
vacancy on the bench of ‘the Court, vacated by the death of Mr. J ustice Naindbhai 
Bombay High Court.  --_Haridds, observe that Mr. Telang is by his sound learn- 


jing and exceptionally high abilities quite fitted for the 
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post, and congratulate the Bombay Government on the happy selection. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 10th October, however, says that it would 
have been much better if Rao Bahddur Ranade, who has been long in Govern. 
ment service, had been appointed to the vacancy now filled up by the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Telang, who also is an able man and whose appoint-. 
ment will satisfy the Europeans and Natives who happen to know him. | 


5. The Rdst Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :—If we 
were to believe the Pionecr, His Excellency Lord Reay 
Disapproval of His Excel- would appear to bea benevolent blunderer, whose fussy 


lency Lord Reay’s administra- interference with the working of State departments, 
tion of the Bombay Presi- ) 


dency by the Pioneer not whose ill-judged and capricious appointments, promo- 
concurred in. tions and transfers, and whose perversity inInot allowing 

himself to be guided by his Secretaries, have created. 
much dissatisfaction in the service and impaired the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration. The greatest crime committed by the Governor of Bombay—a crime 
which has undoubtedly affected materially the judgment of critics like the 
Pioneer—is that of instituting a public enquiry into the official conduct of 
Mr. Crawford in order to purge the administration of a foul blot. They cannot 
venture to say this in so many words ; but there is not the least doubt that the 
feeling is there. Their outcry for the dismissal of the Mamlatdars whose evidence 
led to Mr. Crawford’s disgrace, is as little prompted by a sincere desire for the 
purity of the administration as the clamour for their retention raised by a 
section of the Native public is prompted by an unselfish concern for the honour and 
good name of the Government. By undertaking a task from which his predecessors 
in office shrunk, Lord Reay has earned for himself a reputation for courage and 
impartiality, and for a high-minded and steadfast devotion to duty, in spite of 
much discouragement and many scurrilous attacks. Those whose understanding 
is not hopelessly warped by a bias will heartily appreciate the part which he has 
performed in connection with the Crawford business, and we may be sure that 
future generations will unhesitatingly endorse the cordial praise bestowed upon 
Lord Reay both by the Secretary of State for India and by the Viceroy. The 
Governor’s enemies in the press say that nothing will become His Excellence 
so well as resigning his office. The Native public, and, we hope, also the bulk 
of the European public, are quite of a different opinion. The Natives look 
forward to His Lordship’s approaching departure with regret, and they would 
be glad if his term of office could be extended to another five years. 


6. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :—The first 
thing which strikes us when we attempt to survey 
Comments on the Bill to in a calm and dispassionate spirit the question of 


indemnify certain witnesses, the dismissal from the Government service of eight 
and on the dismissal of eight SD 


Mimlatdérs in the Bombay Mimlatdérs who gave self-incriminating evidence 
Presidency in connection in the Crawford case under promise of indemnity 
with the Crawford case. against the consequences thereof, is the extreme 

difficulty, if not the utter hopelessness, of Natives 
obtaining an impartial hearing of their case—not to talk of their obtaining 
justice,—when they are, by the force of circumstances, placed in a position 
disagreeable to a powerful but not very scrupulous portion of the Anglo-Indian 
community. Sad as the fact is, there is nothing surprising in it. As long 
as our present form of government remains what it is, so long it is useless 
to expect that our interests will receive better consideration than what they 
have received in the present instance at the hands of a Minister who has to 
administer the affairs of this country from London, Even under ordinary cireum- 
stances, when the interests of the Native do not clash with those of his Anglo- 
Indian fellow-subject, the former finds it a herculean task to draw the favourable 
attention of the Secretary of State for India to his case. The task becomes almost 
hopeless when, in addition to the usual difficulties, he has to overcome the 
hostile efforts of a powerful section of men of the ruling class. The Minister 1s, 
in the first place, more or less indifferent to the manner in which this vast 
country is governed, provided nothing very extraordinary or out of the usual 
run takes place. As his existence as Minister for India does not depend on 
the good government of this country, it is but natural that under ordinary 
circumstances he should not trouble himself much about it. Now and then 
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he finds it necessary to interfere, but his interference generally does more harm 
than good; for he interferes in things which he does not well understand. The 
only pressure which he cannot afford to ignore is the pressure of public opinion 
in England, and this the hostile Anglo-Indian section finds it easy to turn in its 
favour. As John Stuart Mill has observed, the Anglo-Indians “have friends 
at home, have organs, have access to the public; they have a common language 
and common ideas with their countrymen ; any complaint by an Englishman is 
more sympathetically heard, even if no unjust preference be accorded toit.”? All 
this has been only too clearly exemplified in the Crawford case. In order to 
induce Englishmen in England to take off their eyes from the conduct of 
Mr. Crawford, his friends kept harping, in season and out of season, on the 
‘monstrosity ’ of keeping in office men who had confessed in open court to 
the payment of bribes. ‘here were also motives of vindictiveness in doing this, 
and the dodge succeeded too well. While Mr. Crawford’s conduct was any- 
how hurriedly brushed aside from the gaze of the public, all sorts of unutterabel 
things have been said by the public press of England about the poor Mamlatdars, 
and, to crown their misery, the Secretary of State for India has, with culpable 
thoughtlessness, declared that the men must “go.’’ Although we must continue 
to suffer for a very long time to come from the practically irresponsible govern- 
ment of this country by the Secretary of State, we can do much to mitigate the 
evil, which is, in some measure at least, inseparable from the system. The 
instincts of the British nation are generous and just; and if we take 
care to put John Bull in complete and timely possession of all the facts of a 
case, we need not despair of his exerting his influence with the Secretary of 
State for India in our behalf. It is a matter for regret that this essential 
precaution was not taken in time in the Crawford case. After Anglo-Indian 
misrepresentation had done nearly all its mischief, and after most of the papers 
in England, acting on the one-sided and often impudently false information 
supplied them, had declared their sympathy for Mr. Crawford and expressed 
themselves shocked by the conduct of the Bombay Government and the Mémlat- 
dirs, a mild telegram went from Bombay to the Secretary of the Indian Agency 
in England, asking Englishmen to suspend judgment till the investigation then 
going on was completed and the result known! But, evidently, the British 
public could not afford to wait till it was in a position to pronounce a care- 
fully weighed opinion on the whole case. It had more pressing concerns demand- 
ing attention nearer home. It, therefore, gave its verdict on the facts of the case 
as they were then represented to it, and then soon forgot almost all about the 
affair. All this shows, more than anything else, how extremely important and 
necessary is the existence of a well-conducted and vigorously working Indian 
agency in England. The only point which has given unmixed satisfaction in 
this ugly affair is the spontaneity and the vigour of the agitation which 
has raged so powerfully for the last few days in every nook and corner of 
the Bombay Presidency with regard to the limited scope of the Indemnity Bill. 
The agitation has been so universal and so successful, that we may well attribute 
to it the postponement of the consideration of the Bill for a week more, as also 
the report that it is intended to enlarge the scope of the Bill. We trust that this 
small measure of success will awaken our countrymen to a consciousness of their 
united strength, and encourage them to exert that strength more frequently 
than they have hitherto done. Whatever may be the form which this Indem- 
nity Bill ultimately takes, one fact is now clear that hereafter, when the British 
Government has to expose corruption in high places, and when it wants to 
induce such of its officials as may have had some hand in that corruption, the 
Indemnity Bill will have to come first and the confessions next. A scalded cat 
will take good precautions that it is not scalded a second time before it again 
ventures to taste the hot liquid.. 


7. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :—It 
ever public opinion, unanimous, and clearly and spontaneously expressed, should 
Influence the counsels of the Government, the Indemnity Bill is a pre-eminently 
fit and worthy occasion on which the influence ought to be felt and acknow- 
ledged. The public meetings which have been held all over the Bombay Presi- 
dency, which an ill-natured contemporary thinks are due to the wire-pullings of a 
caucus, but which we believe to be the spontaneous and sincere expression of 
Public opinion, are a well-meant protest against the action contemplated by the 
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Government of India. The Native public, and indeed, we venture to think, not 
a small portion of the European public, cannot understand how the Govern. 
ment of India and the Secretary of State do not perceive the utter inconsistency, 
narrowness and harmful character of their position in admitting the necessity 
and propriety of the guarantee, and yet repudiating it in its most essential 
particular. The repudiation consigns the individuals affected by it to life-long 
misery. It isa grave injustice and a serious loss of means, status and character 
in the middle of life. But the individuals will outlive their misfortune, and 
however unjust their present fall, they cannot be pronounced altogether blame- 
less. Itis the position of the Bombay Government that excites the greatest 
sympathy. It is felt that the good name of the Government is being drawn into 
the mire, and that it is being put to the indignity of a breach of faith, because 
it undertook the exposure of the corruption of a high European official. The 
Government of India and the Secretary of State make professions of sympathy 
and even admiration and respect for the courage and righteousness of the Bom- 
bay Government, but it is difficult to believe that the professions are any better 
than lip-professions. If there was any reality about them they would not have 
stopped short of the halting support which has been vouchsafed to the Bombay 
Government. The Government of Bombay is, in fact, going to be sacrificed at 
the altar of Anglo-Indian opposition, and the humiliation of the Government ig 
the triumph of that opposition which has persistently: traduced the Government, 
misrepresented its motives and actions, and waged an unrighteous war in the 
interests of a man, himself hopelessly unrighteous, who more than any other 
within living memory in India has served to bring the name of the British Gov- 
ernmentinto contempt and disrepute. It is a repetition of the times of Lord Ripon, 
when a high-minded and righteous Viceroy was visited with Anglo-Indian execra- 
tion, because he strove to assert the cause of justice and righteousness over race- 
hauteur and class interests, and the Native public on that very account made a 
prateful response of popular demonstration in his favour. On the present occa- 
sion, too, the exposure of the Crawford fraud has been very unpalatable to many 
Anglo-Indians, but it is looked upon by the Native public as a measure righteous 
in itself, conducive to good government, and resulting in their welfare. Those 
of the Anglo-Indian community to whom the exposure has been like gall and 
wormwood, see nothing proper in the acts of the Bombay Government and are 
ceaselessly trying to vilify His Excellency Lord Reay and;ihis Government. So 
persistent and organized has been their vilification that it has well-nigh defeated 
the ends of justice so far as the principal culprit was concerned, and it is now 
humiliating the Bombay Government by compelling it to break its faith with 
the poor deluded men, who were first the victims of that fraud and were after- 
wards chiefly instrumental in exposing it. It is this humiliation of the Bombay 
Government that is causing such widespread sympathy, and which is the main 
cause of the public demonstrations all over the presidency. Part of the demon- 
strations may be owing to imitation and the effect of example, but a considerable 
portion of it is due to a genuine feeling of sympathy with the Government, and 
a sense of injustice and unmerited indignity done to the unfortunate officers. 
For our own part, we have always maintained that the interest of the indivi- 
duals who have suffered is of small moment compared with the calamity which 
the Government itself is threatened with. The character of the Government 
for veracity and faithfulness is in jeopardy. The Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, in pursuing a fancied morality, are strangely forgetful of 
this danger. The object of the public demonstrations is to awaken the Govern- 
ment to the paramount necessity for maintaining its honour even at the cost of 
a deviation from ideal morality. 


8. The Gujardti (80), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :—It Is & 
principle of English law that no man shall be condemned unheard. The 
Mémlatddrs made certain statements to Mr. Ommanney, some of which were 
repeated before the Crawford Commission, and now they are to be condemned 
on the strength of the evidence contained in their own deposition, when 
even Mr. Ommanney knows that the prosecution availed themselves of such 
vvidence only as they thought relevant. The Mémlatd4rs never appeared 
as accused persons and they had no opportunity of stating their whole case, 
and it is nothing but a monstrous piece of injustice of which the British Gov- 
ernment ought to be heartily ashamed, that it should not have called upon 


9 
the eight Mémlatdars to show cause why the guarantee should not be partially 
cancelled in their case, if at all Government chose to violate its word of honour 
in presence of the whole civilized world and disgrace itself in the eyes of the 
people from the lowest peasant to the highest Native Prince. Every one in this 
presidency who has thought about the Crawford episode has got disgusted with 


the action of the Secretary of State for India, and we ourselves find it so painful 
to proceed further that we shall stop here this time. 


9, Atter giving a summary of public opinion on the Indemnity Bill, the 
Mahratta (3), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :—Meetings have been 
held since we wrote last at Ahmednagar, Kolhdpur, Baroda, Honavar (Kanara), 
Karwar, Belgaum, Dharwar, Bijapur, Junnar, Birdmati, Akola, Karjat, Shirpur, 
Yaval, Maédha, Barsi, Kardd, Vita, Wai, Yeola, Nd&ndgaon, Sinnar, Thana, 
Kalyén, Vengurla, Ddpoli and Bagalkot. Reports of meetings being held or 
about to be held are coming in daily. The Ahmedabad, Nadidd and Surat 
meetings came off as announced in our last issue. The British Indian Associa- 
tion of Calcutta has sent a telegram to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 
praying that the indemnity be observed in full so as not to shake the confidence 
of the public in the word of the Government. In all, protests have gone forth 
_ from three important public bodies, 44 public meetings, and nearly 60 English 

and Vernacular newspapers. This ought to open the eyes of Government. 
|The Shubh Suchak (64), in its issue of the 4th October, considers it a lesser evil 
to retain a few self-incriminating Mamlatddrs in the Government service than 
that Government should break its promise, and says that it would be well if, 
with due deference to public opinion, the Government of India placed all the 


facts again before the Secretary of State for a reconsideration of his previous 
orders. | 


10. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :—All the 
important centres in Gujarit, Maharashtra and Kanara, that is, the Northern, 
Central and Southern Divisions of the Bombay Presidency, have by this time given 
an emphatic expression to their opinion on this “ one-eyed, one-sectioned ”’ Bill, as 
a contemporary calls it, and all the respectable Native newspapers throughout 
India have done the same. All are agreed in condemning the partial cancella- 
tion of the guarantee on political and moral grounds and as a bad lesson to the 
Native administrations. They are all unanimous in the opinion that the evil of 
a mighty Government breaking its word is permanent and infinitely great as 
compared with the retention of a few so-called corrupt officers in the service. 
Perhaps, a reference to the Secretary of State may be necessary, and in that case 
the Bill may be postponed to such time as may be required for a satisfactor 
solution of this complicated problem. If the telegraphic report in the Bombay 
Gazette be correct, there are grounds to believe that the Supreme ,Government 
has already begun to perceive the real difficulty of the situation, and, if s0, it 
will not be unreasonable to hope that the Government of India may arrive at a 
solution consistent both with the prestige of the British rule and the purity of the 
service. No greater mistake can, therefore, be committed than passing the Bill as 
it is, and we request that it should be postponed, if not altogether abandoned, for 
some time longer. The Government and the public will thus have ample time 
to think over the matter, and it is not unlikely that time may induce Govern- 
ment to change its views on the pointso as to bring them to be more in confor- 
mity with the wishes of the public. In any case nothing is lost by postponement 
while it is clearly impolitic to hurry it on. [The Chandrodayd. (141), in its issue 
of the 5th October, requests the Government of India to reconsider the subject 


and to stick to the promise given by the Bombay Government to the Méamlat- 
dars. | 


11. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :—In 
its present form the Indemnity Bill relieves the Mamlatdar witnesses only from a 
liability to prosecution, civil or criminal, leaving the question of departmental 
punishment or ]oss to be adjudicated upon, perhaps, according to the merits of indi- 
vidual cases, or to the sweet will of departmentaj heads. Again, the scope of relief 
from prosecution granted under the Bill does not offer shelter from such prose- 
cution to those of the Md4mlatdars who are said to have been dismissed before the 
introduction of the Bill. Thus even when the Bill becomes law, a fresh lover 
pf “justice and equity ”” might rise and drag someof the Mamlatdars dismissed 
con §94—3 
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beforehand into a magisterial court. The difference'the Bill makes between those 
already dismissed and those now in office with regard to the prosecution, leaves. 
the sword of “departmental punishment or loss” still dangling over the heads. 
of those yet in office without an exception. There is another point of equal 
importance, and that is that since the Bill does not seek to legalise the retention, 
of the Mimlatddrs not yet dismissed, their retention must of necessity become 
invalid under the statute of Edward VI on which so much stress has been laid 
by the superior authorities. As a consequence, therefore, the Bill must inckude a, 
section legalising the retention of the Mamlatdirs now in office, but without 
it they might be regarded as good as out of office. A Government resolution is 
to supply the place of such provision in the Bill now before the Council, but we- 
have our doubts as to the competency of such a resolution. ‘There is another 
question in regard to the already dismissed Maimlatddrs. It is-this that every 
dismissed servant, however mean, is asked and allowed to present an explanation 
of his conduct before his dismissal is confirmed. ‘That the poor eight Mdmlat- 
dérs who are now deprived of their offices should even without such an explana- 
tion be turned adrift is most ungenerous, nay, cruel in the extreme. Even as. 
condemned men, if the Government thought that these eight gentlemen had 
given bribes of their own free will to secure the favour and good opinion of 
a superior officer, these men should have been asked for their explanation in the 
matter. No such chance has been allowed them. If the Government is per- 
suaded to think that their evidence before the Commission was sufficient to: 
establish their guilt, we may tell them that the evidence, as the Poona Sarvajanik 


- Sabha’s memorial pertinently points out, went as far as the question of the 


criminality of Mr. Crawford was concerned and not beyond. In the absence of 
such privilege some of them would even like, nay prefer, the ordeal of a prose- 
cution simply to show that the stigma of wilful corruption now attaching to 
them is quite unfounded, and that it was under sheer compulsion and the fear 
of personal loss that money was paid. That since and before such payments. 
not a single flaw or blot has been found in their administrative capacity as Mam- 
latdirs or Magistrates is by itself sufficient evidence that beyond the so-called 
bribes there was nothing in their conduct deserving of such cruel punishment 
as summary dismissal. It is the question of money payments to Hanmantrdo 
that has brought on this difficulty. Let such explanations as we propose be 
asked of them, and we have no doubt that they will be acquitted of the charge of 
wilful corruption. The one-section Bill, therefore, is completely inadequate to 
meet these difficulties, and what the Honourable Mr. Scoble from his seat at the 


Council Board said on such inadequacy proves the necessity of the extension of 
its scope. 


12. The Gujardts (80), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :—The public 
mind of the Bombay Presidency has never been so greatly exercised since Lord 
Ripon’s departure from this country. All over the Deccan, and even at Ahmedabad,. 
Surat, Baroda and other places in the north, meetings have been held to protest 
against the contemplated infringement of the threefold guarantee given to the 
Mamlatdairs. The publichad such faith in the plighted word of His Excellency Lord 
Reay’s Government that up to the last moment of the introduction of the Indem- 
nity Bill in the Supreme Legislative Council they were naturally reluctant to give 
vent to their feelings, which had been not a little excited by the quite half- 
hearted manner in which the India Office has crappled with the whole question in 
Parliament, the House of Lords, and in its despatches to the Bombay Govern- 
ment. ‘The confidence of the Bombay public in the present ruler of the presidency 
well explains their inactivity up to this time. The sanguine hopes that the people 
entertained about the due fulfilment of the guarantee and the silence thereby 
induced are themselves indications of the irreparable mischief that would 
follow even a partial cancellation of the indemnity. The speeches delivered in the 
Viceregal Council on the occasion of the introduction of the Indemnity Bill are 
satis{actory in so far as they offer a complete vindication of the steps taken by 
Lord Reay in the Crawford affair, but are open to a great deal of criticism where 
they deal with the question of the partial cancellation of the guarantee. Even 
the Viceroy, who warmly commended Lord Reay for his courage and singleness 
of purpose, seems to have an inadequate idea of the situation of the Bombay 
Government when they pledged their faith, and of the fatal consequences of the 
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step now forced upon them by Lord Cross. The memorial sent by the Presidency 
Association to the Secretary of State for India and the representation that the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha has made to the Viceroy in Council, have so clearly and 
comprehensively stated the whole case against the decision arrived at by Lord 
Cross that we earnestly hope that the scope of the Indemnity Bill will be modified 


in the light of the arguments advanced by these representative bodies, and of 
the representations sent by the meetings held at several important places. 


13. The Hindi Punch (107), in its issue of the 6th October, gives a cartoon 
representing His Excellency Lord Lansdowne as an old lady looking at the 
Indemnity Bill, which is covered with shoes thrown at it from all sides. The 
letter-press below the picture runs as follows:—Dame Lansdowne: Oh, I’ve 
nussed him keerful and I’ve fed him reglar, and a innercenter child there never 


could be than my poor little, dear little Bill! And yet them rascally boys, 
they are down upon him like bricks! 


14. The Sudharak (20), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :—We 
congratulate our Kolhdpur friends on the pluck they 
A meeting held at Kolha- have shown in coming forward and joining their voice to 


pur to protest against the 2 — an, & | 
Fadesantiy 1, ad tho part that of their brethren in the other parts of the Bombay 


taken in it by members of the Presidency against the contemplated violation of a 
Council of Regency. solemn pledge by the British Government. Shrimant 

Balastheb Bivdekar, who presided at the meeting, 
made a good point when he said that if the British Government did not scruple 
to break its word of honour in the present instance, it would be a matter for 
serious alarm and discontent to the Native States, whose existence practically 
depended on the scrupulous and honourable observance of all treaty rights by 
the paramount power; and that Native Chiefs were therefore watching the 
conduct of the British Government in this painful affair with great anxiety. 
Baldséheb is an enlightened Chief of the Southern Maratha Country, and as 
such he is well entitled to speak on behalf of Native Chiefs and Princes. The 
warning, therefore, comes from an influential quarter, and we trust it will not 
go unheeded. By the bye, we may ask the Government of India to note that 
the presence of the members of the Council of Regency at the meeting indicates, 
in some measure, the intensity of public feeling in the Native community on 
this question. The timidity, or, as some might put it, the caution of officials in 
Native States in connection with movements, criticizing in the remotest degree 
the actions of the British Government, is proverbial. But the breach of faith 
involved in the present conduct of the Secretary of State for India is so gross that 
the members of'the Kolhdépur Council thought it necessary to disregard all dictates 
of this usual ‘ caution,’ and to mark their sense of the treatment which is being 
meted out to the Mdmlatdirs by attending the meeting and joining in the 
general protest. 


15. Referring to the Mamlatdars concerned in the Crawford case, the 

, Havyak Subodh (142), in its issue of the 8th October, 

Retention of self-incrimi- sgays:—What guarantee is there to believe that the 
Povees ont ar ag aig ein: Mamlatdirs, who in spite of their legal knowledge 
rN ey we pyibed Mr. A. T. Crawford, will discharge their duties 
| with honesty ? However, as they have been promised 
indemnity by the Government of Bombay, they may be appointed to some un- 


important minor posts on their present salaries. 


16. The Kdthidwdar Times (83), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :— 
We venture to think that the intelligent public will 

Approval of the decision not find fault with the Mamlatddrs’ Indemnity Bill, 
= ote rd ae ae since the terms of it are, under the circumstances, 
ioortnstnatine” Mimleslice in the best that could be expected, for it succeeds in 
the Crawford case. harmonising, though to a small extent, the respect 
for the pledged word of the Governor of Bombay with 

due regard for the purity of the subordinate bench. Although the arrangement 
is not altogether satisfactory, it is, we believe, the only way of getting over the 
difficulty. The difficulty of the situation was fully foreshown. In the first 
Place, Lord Reay was not justified in granting the indemnity on his own res- 


ponsibility, even though it was not possible otherwise to obtain the evidence 
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desired. But when once granted it could not be altogether ignored. It is true 
that the indemnity was not offered before the commencement of the proceeding, 
but its validity is not for that reason impaired, as has been pointed out by the 
Honourable Mr. Scoble, who stated that “what may be lawfully done before. 
hand is not rendered unlawful by being done afterwards.”” We are strongly of 
opinion that corrupt men should not be retained in the service. We regret that 
the violation of the guarantee would act as a great deterrent in future measures 
for the purification of the administration or in prosecuting future Crawfords, but 
it is inevitable and must be submitted to. Even if these Mamlatdars could be 
retained in office their position would be most anomalous; for, the public will 
have no confidence in them and will not be satisfied with the justice admin- 
istered by them. Five years’ pay to those who are not to be retained in 
service is quite sufficient. [The Bakul (25) of the 6th October says that it is 
pertectly satisfied with the decision of the Secretary of State for India, with 
regard to the self-incriminating Mémlatdars. | 


17. The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 6th October, writes:—We 
regret to learn that locusts have caused considerable 
_ Damage caused by locusts damage to the crops in the eastern and southern 
in the Belgaum District an nasty of the Belgaum District. The locusts have 
a request to the District Col- 
lector to recommend a remis- een there for some time past and have totally ruined 
sion of land revenue. the rice crops. We learn that the rayats have appeal. 
ed to the Collector to recommend Government to 
grant a remission of the land revenue. We hope the Government will listen to 
the prayer of the unfortunate people. It would much depend upon the report 
of the Collector, and we beseech that officer to inquire carefully into the 
matter and to report facts. He must not look solely to the financial 
pressure of the day. The Government can afford to be generous, as the fears of 
a famine in other parts of the presidency have been relieved now by the 
late rains. | 


18. The Jdéme Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 7th October, says:—A 
: despatch is said to have been sent by the Government 
Indian beer ought to be of India to the Secretary of State for India to the effect 
_ ected to a heavier duty that a duty of one anna will be levied per gallon of 
an the proposed rate of one Tite ts dh 3 ; ae aed 
anna per gallon. ndian beer, and hence a question arises why toddy, 
more innocent than beer, should not be subjected to 
the same rate of duty in place of the heavy tax imposed on it? Beer can afford 
to bear a heavier duty as it is consumed by Europeans and rich Natives, but Gov- 
ernment do not like to increase the burden on Europe spirituous drinks and have 
deprived the poor people of the healthy drink of toddy which would save them 
from the use of these liquors. The toddy question, affecting as it does the 
interests of the poor classes alone, has not attracted sufficient attention from the 
wealthy and educated Natives, who have, it is to be regretted, failed ta press the 
matter with sufficient force on the attention of Government. 


19. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :—The 
ee pean! ere hag ew in the different ade gh ae 
4», trom medabad, following upon a nearly simuar 

—. .— . Se aE result in the Crawford aa a based on nearly the 
as put upon it in the Ahmed- same grounds, will make, we are afraid, conviction 
abad classers’ cases and the foy bribery almost impossible in the future. Bribery 
— is a peculiarly clandestine offence, which is rarely done 
in broad daylight, and of which persons beyond the parties concerned have 
rarely any knowledge. There is hardly ever any record kept of the transaction, 
and there is not much likelihood of the existence of any circumstantial and 
corroborative evidence. Hence when it is declared that one of the parties 1s an 
accomplice, and as such absolutely unworthy of credit, the conviction of the other 
is almost impossible. This conclusion is strengthened all the more by the 
experiences in the Crawford case. Here was a notorious case of corruption 12 
which the acts of the culprit were so flagrant that his name had become a bye- 
word throughout the presidency. A powerful Government, with almost un- 
limited resources in men and money, fully convinced of his guilt, prosecutes him, 
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and, after a laborious enquiry, fails to secure a conviction. The cases of the 
Ahmedabad classers, though widely different from the first, are an illustration 
of how justice is likely to be defeated. Who will now venture to complain 
that an officer is corrupt? The petty fry of Native officers may indeed be still 
liable to be brought to account. But the European officers, if they are so 
minded, may defy the law with perfect impunity. We wonder if Lord Cross 
has any conception of the harm, present and prospective, which His Lordship’s 
decision in the Crawford case has caused to the British rule in India. 


20. The Jagadddarsh (86), in its issue of the 6th October, while com- 
plaining of the conduct of income-tax collectors in 

A ange ee 5 re the assessing incomes withoutfirst enquiring into the compe- 
agg Ml a collected, te2cy of the people, and of the injustice of fixing the 
and a few modifications in Minimum income liable to be assessed at 500 rupees per 
the Income-tax Act recom- annum, requests Government to direct that a previous 
mended. notice shall be given separately to every person who 
is to be called upon to pay the tax, instead of putting 

up in a public place a general list of the tax-payers, as such lists are frequently 
mutilated by boys as soon as they are stuck to a wall or any other place, and that 
an officer other than the Income-tax Collector shall hear appeals against the 
income-tax assessments. The person who assesses incomes and hears appeals 
against the assessment being one and the same under the present arrangement, 
the paper is of opinion that it is useless to expect justice at his hands in deciding 


appeals. 


21. The Poona Vaibhav (51) and the Dnydn Prakash (14), in their issues of 
_ the 6th and 7th October, respectively, complain of much 
pth eggpe om . inconvenience being caused to applicants in conse- 
applicanta in the Poona City, quence of Mr. Plunkett, City Magistrate, Poona, being 

in charge of the duties of the Cantonment Magis- 
trate in addition to his already multifarious duties, and suggest that the Honorary 
Magistrates of the city should be invested with some of the powers which are 
now held exclusively by him, with a view to remove the inconvenience at 
present experienced by the Poona public. 


22. The Jagan Mitra (37), in its issue of the 7th October, disapproves of 

the rumoured proposal to erect a new building on 

a vr berg a 7 we the site behind the criminal jail at Ratnagiri for the 

a purpose of locating therein the local Subordinate 

Judge’s Court, and suggests that, as the arrangement is 

to bea permanent one, the District Judge should duly consider the convenience of 

pleaders and litigants and choose for the building a site either in the compound 
of the District Court, which is sufficiently large, or somewhere near it, 


23. The Kdrwdr Samdchdr (40), in its issue of the 26th September, complains 
of the conduct of the English Head Clerk to the Kanara 


Comments upon an alleged . . 
novel way of making appoint- Collector, Mr. Blathwayt, in getting his own relations 


ments in the Collectorate of and incompetent and unpassed- men appointed as 


North Kanara at the sugges- A’bkdri Inspectors and to other posts in that district 
ton, of the Head Clerk, Mr. tothe neglect of the superior claims of other men, 
. B. Sylva, under the régime Says that the Collector is a mere tool in the hands of 


of Mr. Blathwayt, C.S. his Head Clerk, Mr. Sylva, and requests the Com- 


missioner, S.D., and Government to redress the grievances 0 this district by 
transferring this incompetent and unjust subordinate to another district. 


24. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 5th October, writes :—We are a 

little curious to know whether it has ever occurred to 

A suggestion to Govern- the authorities of the Central Provinces to grant a free 

cane ae _Tantia Bhil, pardon to the notorious outlaw Tantia Bhi] and to utilise 

sending him a eo Ro tead of this services for the suppression of dacoity by the 

) capture of the other dacoits who are still at large. Such 

generosity can never be misunderstood by Tantia himself or his fellow free- 

booters still plying their nefarious trade in the mountains and forests of the 

Ventral Provinces. Tantia is an elderly, broken-down man, who will not survive 
CoN 894—4 
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prison life. Free and in the pay of Government he might still pass a few years 
of usefulness, and his marvellous qualities, his rare sagacity, his unequalled ex. 
perience and the power and authority of his name might prove valuable in 
the interests of peace and order. It is tolerably certain that Tantia Bhil is not 
a downright rascal and that there are qualities in him which, with kindness, 
generosity and consideration, might develop and altogether soften and subdue 
the fiercer qualities of his nature. As an act of policy also it would be a most 
desirable course to adopt, because the great outlaw is beloved by the masses and 
has great influence over them. On all considerations it would be wiser to 
reclaim Tantia than to consign him to the ever-increasing territories of 
rascaldom. 


25. The same newspaper writes :—A correspondent has been good enough 
to set us right on the reported trade in Panjabi girls 
_ The reported trade in Pan- jn Sind. Our correspondent, who appears to be well 
. oat 8 oe ar oh Pagel * informed, says that during the last two or three years 
“athe matter SOC sS~*CS«~S«*«é« neve ns been. a. ris tae in the above-mentioned 
commodity. He mentions names of landholders, 
professional and non-professional people, who are in the habit of spending 
several thousands of rupees a year on the importation and sale of Panjdbi girls. 
Whether these are wanted for the Zenana or the market is not clearly stated, 
but we fancy that the market must have more than its ordinary share of this 
iniquitous trade. For a wonder, no case of this kind has ever been brought for- 
ward in a court of law in Sind. Now that it seems clear that such a trade is in 
existence and that some flagrant instances have been brought to justice in the 
Panjab, the Sind police as well as the district authorities may well be on the 
look-out to bring to book offenders of this class. 


26. The Svadesh Bandhu (135), in its issue of the 9th October, writes :—A 
gang of about 150 Kabulis has been harassing the 
Annoyance suffered froma yesidents of Kapadvanj, robbing them, beating them 
gang of Kabulis by the people and even plundering them, but the authorities have 
of Kapadvanj in the Kaira , 
‘District and the local police. 1Ot had the courage to arrest them. We recommend 
the Police Superintendent of the Kaira District to pay 
immediate attention to this subject and to drive them out of the district.— While 
writing on the same subject a correspondent from Kapadvanj to the Satya- 
vakta (126), in its issue of the 11th October, observes :—These Kabulis profess 
to be traders, but whenever they get an opportunity they enter a house on some 
trivial excuse, and pilfer anything they find. On the 5th instant a widow of one 
Khusal Mitha, residing near the house of the Municipal Secretary, Mr. Man- 
cherji, was robbed of valuables worth Rs. 350, and the police constable to whom 
the complaint was made could not recover the stolen goods. Several other thefts 
have been committed since their arrival, but none of them has been traced. 
The Ka4bulis let loose their horses to graze in the fields in their neighbourhood 
and poor cultivators suffer a loss. 


27. The Rdghav Bhushan (56) of Yeola, in its issue of the 7th October, 

says that gambling is openly carried on on public roads 

" Prevalence of gambling at in that town without any notice being taken of it by 

eola in the Nasik District, Asie , t 

and the local police. the local authorities, and requests the Superintenden 

of Police and the District Magistrate of Nasik to 

remove the cause of annoyance suffered by travellers at the hands of the 
gamblers. 


Part I].—Legislation. 


28. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :— 
It appears from the Indian Messenger that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal has issued a very just an 
nant-Governor of Bengal in humane order in the matter of illicit manufacture 
the matter of illicit manu- of salt. Weare told that His Honour has directed 
facture of salt and the pro- the police to institute prosecutions only against those 


Remarks in connection with 
an order issued by the Lieute- 


osed amendment of the 


Bombay Salt Act. who privately make salt for sale, and to let alone 


people who make it for their own use. Whether or 
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not this is the result of the question which was putin the last session of Parliament 
regarding an old man in Orissa who had been fined by the Magistrate for using salt- 
earth, we cannot say; but there is no doubt that similar instructions are needed 
on our side, where the severity of the salt law is on a par with the harassing 
restrictions of the A’bkari Department. A starving wretch of a Bhil somewhere 
about Kalydén, who had gathered a few raw mangoes, once picked up a little salt 
to be eaten with the fruit, for which he was immediately hauled up before 
the local subordinate Magistrate. That official, however, found the accused 
possessed of no salt, and so acquitted him ; but the Magistrate was warned to be 
more careful for the future. Even this case is not so bad as that of the miserable 
old men or women who were prosecuted for mixing a little salt-earth with their 
equally miserable meals ; and yet this is the hardship whichour Legislative Council 
is seeking to legalize. Of course a tax must be rigorously realised if it is to be 
levied at all; but that maxim can hardly cover such a case. It is cruel to tax 
a necessary of life like salt; and still more cruel to deny to poverty-stricken 
wretches the use of salt-earth. Few who can afford to buy salt will seek to use 
salt-earth in place of it, and, therefore, the loss to the State revenue, if such a 
practice is not brought within the clutches of the law, will be but trifling. Is 
it too much to hope, in view of the Bengal order, that the proposed ‘amend- 
ment’ of our Salt Act may not be insisted on? [The Bakul (25), in its issue 
of the 6th October, says :—It would be oppression, pure and simple, if the Salt 
Bill now before the Bombay Legislative Council were passed. Transportation 
of poor miserable people, whom Government seem to consider burdensome, to 
Australia or to distant islands would be preferable to the passing of this Bill, 
which cannot be too strongly protested against. | 


Part IIl.—ducation. 


29. The Gujardti (80) of the 6th October is dissatisfied with the way in 
which the Bombay Educational Department deals with 
Complaint concerning Gov- Gujarati literature and Gujarati authors, who, it says, 
ernment encouragement to . ° ° 
Gujarati literature. receive much less encouragement than is given to 
Marathi authors. The paper finds fault also with the 
Gujarati Book Committee and the Deputy Educational Inspectors, saying that 
the former object to the name of Krishna and love and other kindred matters 
occurring in Gujarati books, while they are passed unnoticed in Marathi and other 
_ books, and give encouragement to men in whom they are interested, and that the 
latter, in purchasing prize books, patronize authors in whom they take interest. 


Part IV.-—Municipalities. 


30. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :—We 
have received complaints from numerous residents of 

The insanitary condition of Girgaum that the work of cleaning the gutters and 
meres res hie ae goa | and removal of filth is done very imperfectly ever since 
i. the strike. The new sweepers (and it seems Girgaum 
| has the misfortune of having a monopoly of them) are 
very unskilful, indolent and fighting shy of their work. In spite of remon- 
strances from the residents and even their Inspectors, they will allow filth to 
accumulate, and the result is a diffusion of stinks and smells everywhere. 
Another more insidious enemy to health is a strong, oppressive stench of sewer gas 
which invades the nostrils at night. We have ourselves perceived this stench 
and have been confirmed in our observation by the experience of others. Our 
perfect scientific drainage, being carried out by imperfect human agency, has got, 
it would seem, some defects in its construction and working, and the Nemesis, 
which was feared, has followed quickly in the shape of fevers and a variety of 
diseases. We are glad that the representatives of the Girgaum Ward in the 
Corporation have visited Borbhat and Mugbhat, which are standing plague spots, 
and we hope that their observation will lead them to arouse the municipalauthorities 
from their indifference. We also trust that they will further exert themselves to 
get the question of the sanitation of the whole ward considered and put on a 
proper basis. 
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31. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 11th October, says :—~ 
The municipal commissioners of Surat have, in delaying 


a ae ya ay to arrive at a decision about the improvements to be 
peg ge Surat from the made in that part of the city which has suffered heavily 


delay made by the municipal by the recent extensive fires, put the sufferers from the 
commissioners in arriving at calamitous fire to much inconvenience and loss. Per. 
a decision on the question of mission to rebuild houses and shops has been refused, 
Se and those who erected temporary shops have been 
prosecuted and punished for having done so without the permission of the 
municipality. Unfortunately, the Magistrates’ decisions in such cases have been 
upheld by the High Court in appeal. It is to be hoped that the commissioners 
will arrive at an early decision on street improvements and remove the hindrances 
raised in the way of the unfortunate sufferers by the fires earning their bread or 
finding a shelter from the inclemencies of the weather. . 


32. <A correspondent, writing to the Ganga Lahari (82) of the 4th October, 
sends to it for publication a petition which is said to 
have been signed by 87 residents of Igatpuri and 
addressed to the Collector of Nasik and in which the 
petitioners describe their miserable condition caused by the slack season of the 
current year, complain of the heavy house-tax levied from them by the local 
municipality and of the undue severity of the Mémlatddr in recovering it, and 
request the Collector of Nasik to visit the town and personally inquire into the 
oppression which is being practised. [A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (10) 
of the 6th October also bitterly complains against the Igatpuri Municipality 
for imposing a heavy house-tax and haldlkor cess upon the inhabitants and for 
the oppression practised by it in recovering these taxes in spite of its utter 
neglizence in supplying the wants for which these taxes are said to be levied. ] 


Part V.—WNative States. 


$38. The Mahrdtta (3), im its issue of the 6th October, writes :—Whoever 

has studied the question of the Native States in all its 

The conduct of political bearings cannot have failed to notice that everywhere 
— in ro —— ~ the mischief originates in the Residency. It generally 
: setae Hg sidan -_..__ happens that the relations between the Raja and the 
Resident get somehow or other strained, and opportu- 

nity is taken by the enemies of the Raja, of whom he always hasa large number, 
to poison the ears of the Resident, who, on the strength of these backbiters’ 
statements, makes secret and confidential reports to the Foreign Office. The 
Resident is always ready to believe anything and everything against the Raja. 
The Native Princes have earned a bad name for possessing all sorts of vices. 
For instance, some time back Sir Lepel Griffin did not scruple to daub the 
Mahdard4ja of Kashmere as a drunken debauchee. Now, according to Mr. Digby, 
who is not a man to make reckless statements, the Mahdrdja “has never been 
in the habit of taking intoxicating liquors; he is singularly abstemious. He 
has led a simple life, and has carefully avoided sensuality.”? It is conceivable, 
therefore, how Residents and political officers are prepared to believe everything 
to the discredit of the Native Princes. Hence in their confidential reports they 
do not hesitate to give currency to the loose and unfounded gossip of the bazdrs 
which may be communicated to them by their myrmidons and hangers on. 
These confidential reports by political officers are received as gospel truth by the 
Foreign Office officials and the accused Native Prince is never given an opportu- 
nity of replying to the charges brought against him. The Maharaja of Kashmere 
has fallen a victim to this pernicious policy. While we are ready to admit that 
the Mahdrdja must have by his conduct given his enemies some ground to 
formulate charges against him, we have not been convinced by all that has been 
said on this subject of his being in any way worse than many other Princes who 
still sit on their musnuds in full enjoyment of all their high prerogatives. The 
latter are probably wiser than the former only in this that they can keep the 
Political Séheb, and especially the Political Madam Sdheb Ahush (pleased). It 
does not take much time or trouble to achieve this. It wants only a little tact and 
a judicious expenditure of money, and that useful article—butter. Whoever can 
do this succeeds without fail, and succeeds remarkably, The Mahardja Pratah 


A complaint against the 
Igatpuri Municipality. 


eo 
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Singh was probably not possessed of these useful qualities, and hence his failure. 
We need not say, therefore, that we are not inclined to make much of the charges 
brought against the Mahdrdja. Take, for instance, the charge of extravagance. 
With regard to this, it would have looked well if the Government had formu- 
lated the charge in more explicit terms, mentioning at the same time some defi- 
nite examples. We could then have had something tangible to go upon. Not 
only has this not been done, but we have, on the other hand, a strong and precise 
statement of how in many instances it was the Government of India itself which 
forced extravagance upon the Mahdrdja. The Indian Mirror, in its issue of 
September 29th, charges the Government of India with having compelled the 
Maharaja in several instances to incur extravagant expenditure upon objects of 
doubtful utility. So, if the charges of extravagance be well-founded, is not 
the Government partly responsible for it? The Maharaja was evidently justified 
in saying that he had no free hand in the management of his State. Certain 
measures were forced upon him, which he would probably not have undertaken 
at all or taken up on more suitable occasions. When we bearin mind the re- 
forms which the Maharaja initiated of his own accord and the loss of revenue 
and increase in expenditure consequent upon them, we can very easily conceive 
how these additional charges forced upon him must have depleted the treasury, 
and the Government must have known of this state of things. For, do not the 
Foreign Office officials pride themselves upon knowing each and every thing in 
regard to the doings in Native States? Was it then very moral to force extra- 
vagant items of expenditure on the Mahdrdja and then to turn round and charge 
the Prince with culpable extravagance ? We pause for a reply, 


34. The Bombay Samachar (92), in its issue of the 8th October, says :— 
It has been believed for some time past that the Mah4- 
Comments on the publication ydja of Kashmere has been deposed, because Gilgit 
. Se oe gnme ge ‘was wanted by the British Government in the interests 
affairs of Kashmere and Gilgit Of the defence of the North-West frontier, and that — 
by the Amrit Bazar Patrika. either it was found impossible to ask for the concession 
of the place, or the Maharaja refused to comply with the 
demand, if it was made. This belief issupported by the Secretariat memorandum 
bearing Sir Henry Durand’s signature, with Lord Dufferin’s orders thereon, 
recently published by the Amrit Bazar Patrika. The grave charges preferred 
by the authorities against the Mahdrdja have been suddenly withdrawn, and 
nothing has been put forward by Government to contradict the explanation 
tendered by the Mahdrdja in connection with the reasons assigned for his depo- 
_ sition; and this has produced the impression on the public mind that injustice 
has been done to the Maharaja. The Secretariat memorandum revives this un- 
pleasant matter, and this cannot be beneficial to the interests of either Govern- 
ment or of the people. It is to be hoped that an early explanation on the subject 
will be published by the authorities. 


85. The Sudhdrak (20), im its issue of the 7th October, exhorts the Native 
Princes to make a unanimous request to Her Majesty 
Formation of a council of the Queen to form a council of leading Native Princes 
es important — Native to sive advice to the Government of India in matters 
nces to give advice to the ; ; ee ; 
Government of India inim- Telating to wars, treaties, the deposition of princes 
portant political matters re- andthelike. Asthe Native Princes, the paper observes, 
commended. have left their armies and other resources at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government against times of 
danger and thus shown their willingness to bear an equal share of the difficulties 
that may arise, they should not remain content with hollow titles which may be 
conferred upon them in return, but should either themselves request Her 
Majesty to allow them to have a hand in the administration of the country in 
times of peace as well, as suggested above, or should give every assistance to any 
political bady like the Indian National Congress that may make the request 
on their behalf. 


36. Under the nom de plume of “A loyal subject,” a writer in the Vritta- 
dhara (71), of the 3rd October, exhorts all the Native 

A suggestion to Native Princesin India to support the Indian National 
cae er Pe a the Congress, whose usefulness and loyalty, he says, are 
and tohcld x Native Proves’ beyond all doubt. He also advises them to form a 
Ongress every three years. Native Princes’ Congress after the fashion of the Indian 
National Congress and to meet together in a central 
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place in India every three years to devise means for increasing the existing 
friendship between them, to discuss matters relating to the welfare of their 
respective subjects, and to express their gratitude and loyalty to the benevolent 


Government of Her Imperial Majesty the Queen. 
37. The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 6th October, writes :—There ig 
a no doubt that the charge of extravagance is one which 
The extravagance of the may generally be brought against all our Native States, 
is poe State a 4 rom It is equally true, as the Indian Mirror points out in 
pe aisle the case of Kashmere, that for part of this extrava- 
gance European political officers and their. influence 
is responsible. Still from the example of some Native States we. find that 
if the rest of the income be usefully employed, the subjects of these States will 
have little ground to complain. If one State be more liable to this charge than 
another, it is Hyderabad. The extravagance of the Nizdm is simply phenomenal. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught visited Hyderabad and the cost of 
entertaining the Royal guest came up to the princely sum of Rupees five ‘ldkhs. 
A similar sum will be spent upon the entertainment of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert Victor. The Resident and the Residency officials are always 
receiving splendid entertainments, which in all cost the State no less than a lakh 
of rupees. To be a European is a sure passport to the favour of the Prince 
and his officials. Any vagrant European, if he can manage to reach there, is 
sure of his being patronised and sent home with a few hundreds in his pocket. 
The liberality which the Prince has invariably shown towards the Sdlar Jung 
family does great credit to his heart. The'State owes a good deal to that family ; 
yet we cannot think that in addition to paying a good pension the Prince was 
called upon to pay off the debts of the members of that family. But we learn 
that Nizim has done this. Some time back we noticed the notorious case of a 
certain European official having been paid vast sums of money from the State 
treasury under pressure from the Hesident. Nothing could better illustrate 
and prove the hopeless condition into which the finances have lapsed there than 
the rumour that Sir Asman Jah intends to lay down pipes for the supply of 
pure water to the residents of Hyderabad at his own cost, because the State 
cannot pay for the work. This is a disgraceful state of things. We wonder 
how the Residency officials, who are ever ready to detect the mote in the eyes of 
the State, have not reported these things to Government. But they probably 
find the present sweet disorder very convenient to themselves. 


38. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 2nd October, writes:—In the 
Khairpur State the Postal Department is managed in 

A complaint against the a curious manner. We have lying before us a cover 
Postal Department in the which was sent to Khairpur from. Sukkur on the 17th 


Khairpur State in Sind, and ° ) 
a cane o ‘British Pie of August last, and reached Khairpur on the 19th as 


ernment to take over the de- the postal marks show. The addressee was not at 
partmentintotheir own hands. Khairpur, but instead of sending back the letter at 

once the Khairpur Post Office detained it till the 
25th, when it again reached Sukkur. Why this detention occurred has never 
been explained, but such cases, we are informed, are of frequent occurrence, 
and people in Khairpur never get their letters for several days after arrival. 
This is extremely suspicious in itself and a widespread belief exists that 
it is not safe to make any confidential communications in letters passing through 
the Khairpur Post Office. It is also generally not known that an additional 
postage is levied on all lettersat Khairpur. The ordinary half-anna cover carries 
a letter anywhere in India and even to Burmah, and we have not heard of any 
Native State where an additional charge is made on letters bearing the British 
stamp and not being underweight. But in Khairpur, besides the ordinary 
postage a fee of half an anna is imposed on every outgoing or incoming 
letter, and, as we have already said, letters are most strangely delayed 1 
delivery and despatch. We think all feudatory States in India are bound to 
carry letters sent from British territory duly stamped without any additional 
charge. In the most important States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Baroda, 
Kashmere, Mysore and all the Rajputdna States, the postage stamps of British 
India are current and no additional charge is ever made, while in a State 0 
which there is no Political Agent and the ruler has no house to live 1, the 
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British postage stamp is not deemed sufficient to frank a letter. The Deputy 
Post Master General, Sind and Beluchistan, should make an enquiry and should 
move Government to take over the Khairpur Post Office into their own hands. 


39. The Nydyadarshak (120), in its issue of the 7th October, draws the 


Recommendation to the 
District Judge and the Dis- 
trict Magistrate of Ahmed- 
abad to settle the quarrel 
between the Chief of Koth 
and S4nand and his mother. 


attention of Mr. Aston, District Judge, and Mr. James, 
District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, toa quarrel existing 
between Kumér Shri Bélubha alias Ramul Sinhji of 
Koth and Sénand and his mother Bai Shri Rupdliba, 
and recommends that these officers should find out the 
cause of it and try to remove the misunderstanding 
amicably. | 


G. M. SA’'THP’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
21st October 1889. 
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Inst of Newspapers published in Berdr. 


ates -—. ~- + Omen we tome ae — 


Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 
issued. 
| 
Aneio-Mara THI, 
l The Pramod Sindhu... oe ..-, Umrawati (Amréaoti).. Weekly ees 200 
9 », Vaidarbh ... ee “us ...| Akola... | Do. -}. 200 
3 ,, Warhad (Berar) Samachar i Oe _ at ee 
Mara Tal. 

4 The Shetakari ... ses eee -o+| Umrawati (Amrdoti).. Monthly eee 400 
5 » shuddha Varhadi... cee at kc ...| Weekly ...| 250 
6 » suryakant c ae .... Ellichpur “| Do. 1 ae 


ee es eee 


The Varhdd Samdchir (3), in its issue of the 7th October, writes :— 
Paucity of officers in Berdr at present has proved 

A complaint — the highly injurious to the interests of the subject. 
a of Judicial ollicers 2 here is neither a Magistrate nor a J udge of any 
: erade at Badnera. ‘The consequence is that such of 

the rights of the subject as require immediate attention are, on account of 
their being neglected at the moment, lost for ever. The great principle of 
law, viz., where there is a right there is aremedy,is trampled down without the 
slightest regard for the conveniences of the subject. The Court at Malkapur, 
an important town in Berar, is left without a single officer to look to the rights 
of the people. The work that used to be done at Malkapur has to be taken to a 
place 28 miles away from the seat of the Court. Fora suit of 10 or 12 rupees a 
creditor must travel 28 miles and incur enormous expense before he can get 
redress at the hands of the judiciary. ‘This may not at all be strange in the 
sight of the Resident, but to the poor rayat it is unbearable oppression. ‘There 
is also no Judge at Badnera and that Court has been closed for suits of all kinds. 
All suits from Badnera that can be tried by a Subordinate Judge are sent to 
Amrdoti to be tried by a new Judge,. Mr. O’Grady. ‘This officer’s hands are full 
of work, and to load him further is simply absurd. ‘The Government is certainly 
not doing its duty to the people concerned in civil litigation. At Buldana, again, 
there is practically speaking only one Court at present, and it is presided over by 
Mr. Harbamji. ‘This officer has original jurisdiction in civil cases of the district 
from Rs. 500 up to any amount. He disposes of also original civil cases below 
Ks. 500 of the Court of Malkdpur and Chikli. He performs the duties of an 
Appellate Court of the district as well. The result is that this officer finds it im- 
possible to go through the whole work during office hours. If at all he does 
despatch the work entrusted to him, it is necessarily very hurriedly done. The 
attention both to law and evidence which ought to be given to original cases 
cannot be equitably given to numerous applications and plaints that are on the 
file of the Court. Ifa mistake happens in the Court of first instance, it can 
be mended in the Court of appeal; but in regard to first appeals, if adequate 
Care and attention be not paid to questions of cvidence and questions of 
W which depend on evidence, an irreparable injury is done to the parties. 
CON 895 
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Mr. Harbamji is a very careful officer, and having received superior education in 
England is in every way fitted to discharge the onerous duties entrusted to his 
care. Moreover, by descent he is a prince of the blood royal in Kathidwar; 
consequently, having ample means at his disposal, he is one of the most reliable 
officers that the Government of India could have secured in its service in Berar, 
He is a man of a very quiet nature and of an amiable disposition. But all these 
qualities in this prince ought not to be made a plea for imposing on him an 
enormous quantity of the work of the district. Due arrangements ought to be 
made early to appoint officers to several Courts now closed for one reason or 


another. 7 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press, 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
21st October 1889. 
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MARATHI. 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. C wake tenn 
ENGLISH. 
1 | The Bombay East Indian...  «. — .,.! Bombay ool Weekly ... 475 
2 | , Indian aac ~<a id. we me oe on 700 
3 » Mahratta.. oe yo ees e»-| Poona ... ov ae is 400 
4 | , Pheonix .. -| Karachi we Bi-weekly ee 452 
5 » Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha . oe ee ---| Poona... eee ...| Quarterly - 800 
6 | ,, Sind Times cco onesie Ss wwe Kaarchit oe =—s- oee| Bi-weekly eee 250 
7 » spy of the Day ... me eee »»+| Bombay ove | Weekly... ae ie 
ANGLo-MaRATHI. 
» The Amba Lahari eee eon eee e++| Poona YY) coe a Weekly e aa ee 
9 » Bodh Sudhakar ... we aes ooo| DAtra ., ose ee oo 275 
10 ” Din Bandhu eos eee eee eee Bombay . ee Do. ° ‘eo 1,550 
11 | ,, Din Mitra <1 -——ee oe . | Monthly... ,. 500 
12 | , Dnydn Chakshu ... -— a ln oe oe et Oe as 1,200 
13 | 5, Dmydnoday& 46 os eo eee| Bombay " eo ae 400 
14 | » fave Prkteh . “ee eae oe Bi-Weekly eee 504 
15 9 Indu Prakash eee 200 eee eee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee eee 800 
16 “ Jagad-hitechchhu me ins ere Poona ... ; i DO. ees is 2,500 
17. | 4 Native Opinion ... s+  o. | Bombay ooo = eve] Bi- Weekly a 600 
18 » Prabhdékar oes ov ope eel Do. , »».| Daily a 350 
19 99 Subodh Patrika ee eee ee 90 Do. eee eee Weekly ee eee 965 
90 | , Sudharak ee ee ae ae eee 6 970 
91 9 Telagu Mitra eee Tr een eve Bombay eee eee Do. ae 647 
92, 9 Vartahar .. ee9 eee ee9 eee Do. eee een Do. eee ee 450 


ae 
‘a 


84 \ aa 


The Arunoday& eee eoe eoe eos 


A'ry4vart yy) 


Belgaum SamAchér a ) 
Chandanshu eee ge ee 

Chikitsak 
Chitragupta ee i 


Kannada Punch ee ooo eve 


Kesari eee eee gee 
Khéndesh Chitragupta i oe 


Khandesh Vaibhav go sai see 
Mahér4shtra Kokil ae ie sid 
Mahéréshtri Mitra ece eee eee 
Maharashtra Vritt ii oe ae 


eee eee eet eee 


Belgaum ove 


. Kardad .. e9e 
Dharwar Vritt ... aed ua re Dhérwér 
Dnydn Sagar. oe eee gel 
Gan Lahari xy | eee ee9 eee 
Hindu Punch ... ee poe a 
Hitechchhu eco eve eee gee 
Holkar Sarkdr Gazette ,,, owe eee 
Jagadadarsh eee eee ee9 eee 
Jagan Mitra eee eee ar = 
Kalpataru... ee6¢@ ae ee0e gee 


...| Bagalkot = s. 
Karwar Samachar aoe re oe 


Kolhapur. 
OO ere 


Thana ., 06 
Bijdpur 
ie 
NAQAL oe, 
Ratnagiri eee 
Sholépur oe 


Karwar a 
.| Poona oe wes 
.| Dhulia ce 


Do. . Sei 
Sidiee as 
Do. se os 


»: Nagar Samfchér... 0... see 


| Ahmednagar ... via 


ee 
RR 
a YS 
Do. 
Do. eee 
a 
Do. eee 
a one 
Do. 
Oe gue 
i  . 
Do. 
Do. i 
ea 
Do. os 
ae 
Monthly ... 
Weekly ... 
a 
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MARA THi— continued. 


The NA&sik Vritt ae 


Nyéyi Sindhu... 9. 
Pandhari Mitra ... 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


Number of 


Copies issued 


—_—_- 


.| Nasik ... 
| Ahmednagar ... 
henge fa ee 


+9 sig 
55 Poona Vaibhav ... ...| Poona.. es 
5, Prabodh Chandrika ae algaon ie 
» Prabodh Ratna ... -..| Barwi ... 
» Fratod .. Isl4mpur 
» Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen "Mésik 

Pustak re .»-| Poona... ve 
» Radghava Bhushana__... + ...| Yeola ... ‘i 
» Ramdés ... ck a es ...| Bijapur ies 
», Sachchid4nand ... «. 7 ...| Bombay ove 
» saty& Shodhak ... + ...| Ratnagiri... 
»» Saty& Sadan ove] SUOMI .cs 800 
‘i Saty 4% Sudha , ‘i ...| Karwar ie 
9 Sholépur Samachar __... ¥ ...| Shol4pur —.... 
» Shri Shiv4ji ove vee ‘ ...| Poona ... : 
»» Shubh Suchak ... ies ove veel ALATA 20. a 
5, sudhakar ive coe os ink ce. os ee 
5 CEO i as ee ee ve 
» Vengurla Vritt ... “ és ...| Vengurla ss... 
»5  Vidushak .. ies vse - ...| Kardad ... ave 
»» Vidya Vilés oe ses oe ...| Kolhaépur _.... 
» Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...  .. ...| Bombay soe 
», Vrittadhara ies one oe vest SEE. ove a 
»  Vrittamala oP ove sue see| DACATAr ee ‘i 
», Vrittasdr ... ‘ve san es 4 on ues ani 
oo Vie CORA ass a ‘s ...| satara ... owe 
» - Vyépérottejak-... i ,..| Bombay ra 

AnaLo-GusaRA'TI. 

The Din Man} ... tei bie ce ...| Broach... © cee 
5» Dny4n Sudha... ae ‘ .... Ahmedabad ... 
» Gujarét Darpan...  ... o sect MUTE os. 08 
» Gujarat Gazette ... wii “a .... Ahmedabad ... 
»» Guiyarat .... oes os “ ...| Bombay : 
Gujarat Mitra... ‘ee = ...| Surat a 
», Hitechchhu a a oh ...| Ahmedabad ... 
,, KA&thidwdr Times a sce owe} RAJ KOt - 
» Rast Goftar ee eee ...| Bombay ave 
»» surat Akhbér. ... ar ‘a ...| Surat ‘a 
5, surya Prakdsh ... see Hi at wee ioe 

GUJARAT}. 

The Ahmedabad Times ki ji ....| Ahmedabad ... 
5, Akhb4re Sodagar pu am ...| Bombay vas 
5, Anonymous cae nae »..| Broach as 
» Ary’ Dharm Prak4sh i oe ...| Bombay co 
5 ATy’ Dny4n Vardhak .., nae ms Do. és 
35 Bombay Samachar a. nes Do. Bie 
» Broach Mitra ... ie see »e-| Broach ei 
», Broach Sam4ch4r si ia ut. a se 
», Buddhi PrakAsh ... vee vei .... Ahmedabad ... 
» Chakravak ov ‘a on ...| Dohad ... ie 
» Chanak a -- ia ia eee| OUFAt ... sae 
», Deshi Mitra _— _ _ ao) as ia 
55 Dnydnodays oC ‘a ‘ee ...| Broach o 
5, Dny4n Vardhak ... was ‘i ...,| Bombay si 
wees san haa - es Do. a 
» Gap Sap ... “on 3s xa Do. ca 
5, Gorakshak ase — Do. oo 
5, Gujarat Monthly Journal. “ »..| Limbdi ae 
» Gul Afshdn se sit os ,..| Bombay eae 
” Gurjar Vijay coe oe eee Ahmedabad eee 
55 Hindi Punch 4... a ‘i ...| Bombay me 
», Hindusthan Ao cn a .... Ahmedabad ... 
», JAme Jamshed .., re és ...| Bombay me 
», Kaira Khetiwadi Patra .. we ...| Nadiad ra 
», Kaira Vartaman .. — ee .e| aira nee 
5 Kaiser-i-Hind _.,., vos ‘on ...| Bombay oe 
5, KAéside Mumbai ... a i F Do. oc 
ME oe ee ae ws ...| Baroda . 
»» Madhamékh a sok ae ...| Jundgad ao 
4» Madhur Vachan... .., 4. +«.| Bombay or 
5 Manaranjak a ‘is ..| Surat ... ine 
55 Nitydnand see - me) ee ove 

Nure Elam eee eee ora are Bombay TY) 


e e e o o o . & © e 
© a7 ” * & * ° a o © 


Do. 
Do. 


| Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ae Do. 


| Fortnightly 


..| Weekly ... 
.| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 


3 Monthly ... 
.| Weekly ... 
~-MauiaALy om 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Tri-weekly 
.| Monthly ... 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. Number of 


Copies issue 
GusaRa'tI—continued. | 
120 | The Nydyadarshak ... eee va «| Ahmedabad ... —...| Weekly ... ‘es 500 
121 » P&rei Tikékér _... i son ...| Bombay i ...| Fortnightly sal 350 
199, 99 Praja Mata ‘ee eee eee eee Ahmedabad eee seni Weekly 2ee@ ees 465 
123 » R&jyabhakta 1. os se .. | Bombay a a aa 687 
124 », samsher Béh4dur si one -o-| Ahmedabad ... eel ee. ane : 200 
125 » saty&i MitrA ... are oe »..+ Bombay na rr) eee? eee ; 400 
126 5 satyavakta see ess one oes Os eas a a ee oe 1,100 
127 » satyodaya — ss ies ...| Dohad ... eee ooel  , h ave 71 
128 », saurashtra Darpan’... e0s ...| Jundgad os ...| Monthly ... win 398 
129 5, Shrimdéli Shubhechchhak oF ee ee eee . 950 
130 » Sneha Sindhu .. ~~ or ...| Cambay we oo, Weekly ... ; se 
131 99 Stri Bodh... eee eoe eee Gee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee * 630 
132 » stri Mitra ‘is ees esi ‘ol ees ob ro ee ee ; 700 
133 »» tri Sadbodh Ratna& ies wet ia ae ‘ie aun we be ; ies 
134 », subodh Prak4sh ... siti ie ...| Limbdi oe wt Em te 8 4 768 
135 5, svadesh Bandhu ... ‘a se ...| Mahudha__.... | Weekly ... ov 200 
136 —. of ea ...| Ahmedabad ... _...| Monthly... __..., 423 
137 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ae i oe? ius — ee ee wee 200 
138 ,, Vidny4n Vilés... si ‘ie ...| Rajkot iis a 759 
139 ,, Vidya Mitra ee ‘ie ie ...| Bombay a it | oe si 450 
ANGLO-Ka'NABESE. 
140 | The Kannada Suvarte... ... ... «| Bombay sn eed WORE et Aa 920 
Ka'NARESE, 
141 | The Chandroday% ve sas coe ...| Dharwar ss .».| Weekly ... aa 180 
142 »» Havyak Subodh .., — sais ...| Bombay Oe ee eee ses 917 
143 ,, Karn&tak Patra. ... eee ~ ...| Dharwar ave a: ere rae 300 
144 5, asik Ranjini .. ve sa ...| Gadag be ict ak kas 300 4 
et «oe ee ee a 247 a 
ANGLO-SANSKRIT. ) 
146 | The Girvana Tarangini ses gee og ae ol Ds lw, 75 
HinbDl. 
147 |The Bhiratt Bhréta .., 0 ace > sc Rewhh... ...; cel Fortnightly... 400 
148 , Bréhma Patrika ... sie vi sunt BOQMM cco ssa _aeel MnEDIy ... a 100 
149 | ,, Ratnaprakdsh Ratldm ... ...  ...| Ratladm et SO 65 
Urpu. | 
150 |The Akhbdre Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlém a el a oe 33 
151 » Charkhari Akhbar in a ...| Rew4h... a ...| Fortnightly ... 4 
152 9 «comer Beate Gamette  ...n  - s0s inna] SOMIRE sce tae. | ope] WE OOBES 000). ete 270 
153 » Eh-ti-shamul Akhbér Jhowra ..., ...| Jhowra re ee” hae va 64 
154 »» Gwalior Gazette ... ein = ...| Gwalior a 2 ee as ee 830 
155 », Kushful Akhbar... ne me ...| Bombay ae oe i ae ae 300 
PERSIAN. 
Re ee ee dpc ree ...| Karachi nie ...| Weekly ... sid 19@ 
Eneuiso, Mara'tH! AND HInpt. 
157 |The Pandit ... ... ae om ...| Bombay gig ge ONE Sig es - 900 
| MARA'THI AND GUJARATI. 
158 |The Baroda Vatsal ... — ... on ...| Baroda ove ..| Weekly ,,. a 1,229 
SINDI. 
159 | The MGawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi ace oist WOOLY hen aes 360 
160 » Muin-ul-Isl4m ... we vee coat Rae = ee ne 200 
161 | ,, Sind Sudhé4r a kee ae ee sn Sane > "Snes. 500 
PEN ATR | | 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
Which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S{T 
or a) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3{ = in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


‘ , ’ 
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5 
Part 1.—Politics and the Public Admunistration. 


1. The Sudhdrak (20) of the 14th October and several other papers of the 

ii a i a week are delighted at the return of Mr. Seymour 

Keay asa momber of Parla, °@y a8 a member of Parliament at a recent elec- 

ment. tion, and say that the party in Parliament which takes 

much interest in Indian matters has received an im- 

portant accession to its strength in this new member, and that he will not let 
the House of Commons be at ease on the question of the poverty of India. 


2. Writing about the discussion on the Indian Budget in Parliament, the 
Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 13th October, says :— 


Discussion on the Indian J, it not a pity that Sir John Gorst should not have 
Budget in Parliament and 


the India Office authorities. Deen able to explain the explicit declarations of those 

who started the Famine Insurance Fund? ‘The idea 
in their minds was not to utilise surpluses only. The country had just passed 
through a terrible famine, and it was natural that the rulers should at the time 
give more attention to such internal enemies than to external foes. Hence it was 
that a new tax was levied, and this was made the justification for it. Nothing that 
Sir John Gorst can say now will enable him to explain away living facts to the con- 
trary. There is, again, a standing complaint against the Secretary of State for India 
and his Council that, in all matters where there is a contest between English 
and Indian interests, these gentlemen, who live upon India, sacrifice her interests 
to those of England. The expenses of the Burmese war, the postal subsidy and. 
others are instances in point. Indian public opinion carries very little weight 
with these people. Take, for instance, the Indian National Congress. Men like 
Sir Richard Temple, Sir Roper Lethbridge and others approve of its main 
demands. But the only remark which Sir John Gorst contented himself with 
was that those honourable members who had spoken against the salt-tax had 
drawn “ their inspiration from the speeches of some of those ambitious Bréhmans_ 
who attended Congresses for the purpose of distinguishing themselves.’’ What 
a fine compliment to pay to our Telangs, Mehtas, Tyabjis, Bannerjis, Bonneryjis, 
Didébhais, and others whose opinions the Provincial Governors are not ashamed. 
to seek on all important questions. They are only “ambitious Brihmans who 
want to distinguish themselves’?! And this is the opinion of one who is paid 
to acquaint himself with the real state of affairs in India. Can. we, under these 
circumstances, reasonably expect any improvement in the attitude of Parliament 
towards Indian questions? Of course, there are afew Bradlaughs and Campbells 
and MacLarens and Smiths. But what can they achieve in the face of the 
stolid indifference, active opposition and fussy interference of the vast majority ? 
There is the Secretary of State or the Under-Secretary of State ready to reward 
them for their pains with contemptuous epithets ! 


3. With reference to the vacancy caused by the resignation of General 

R. Strachey in the India Council, the Samsher Bahd- 

ij Dadabhai Navrojiand qdyp (124), in its issue of the 11th October, recommends 
eat Roser oe the appointment of either Mr. Daddbhdi Navroji or 
india Cannell. Raja Sir T. Midhav Rao, and remarks that a Native 
gentleman will be ten times more useful in the India 

Council to further the interests of this country than in Parliament, and that 
this arrangement would remove the difficulty which the Secretary of State for 


India frequently feels in the absence of reliable information on Indian questions. 


4. The Mahrdtta (3), inits issue of the 18th October, writes :—If the news 
about the Secretary of State for India having pronounc- 
ET ha oa ed in favour of raising the age-limit of candidates for the 
the Indian Civil — Indian Civil Service be true (and it may be so since it 
Examination. comes from Allahabad), then with all his faults Lord 
Cross will deserve well of us. He has removed only 
One source of grave injustice to the people of this country. Had he also sanc- 
tioned the holding of simultaneous examinations in England and India, he would 
ave been deemed one of the benefactors of India. As it is, he deserves our 
warmest and most grateful thanks. We only hope that he has not nullified this 
Concession by putting on the screw tightly elsewhere. [Several other papers 
xpress similar sentiments. } 
con 900—2 


The Secretary of State for 
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5. The Indu Prakash (15), in its issue of the 14th October, writes :—It 
is very pleasing to observe that the Secretary of State for India has approved at 
last of one of the recommendations of the Public Service Commission. The 
limit of age for the Civil Service Examination is to be raised. To what 
precise extent it is going to be enhanced does not appear; but it is stated that 
Civilians are to arrive in India at their 25th year, which means, we take it, 
that the limit will be at least 23. If so, it is a valuable concession made to 
public opinion. 


6. In noticing the address presented to His Excellency Lord Reay by the 
Council of the Bombay Presidency Association, the 
Comments in connection Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 15th 


with the address presented eo aT 
by the Bombay Presidency October, says:—The address touches, in addition to 


Association to His Excellency Other matters, on the old grievances of the people in 
Lord Reay. connection with the forest and abkdari administration 

and the educational policy that have been fre- 
quently brought to the notice of the authorities without eliciting a satis. 
factory decision. There is no probability of these grievances meeting with 
redress at the hands of Lord Reay. The forest, abkdri and educational 
questions are closely connected with finance, over which the local Gov- 
ernment has no independent control. The financial policy of the Govern- 
ment of India is so expensive that they are compelled to issue strict orders to 
the subordinate administrations not to effect any reduction in the revenue 
nor to make any increase in the expenditure of their respective Governments. 
In the matter of education the subordinate Governments have been instructed 
to reduce its present cost. There is no wonder that the public should be 
under the impression that the present 4bk4ri policy has been followed in the 
interests of Europe liquors, since the country spirituous drinks have been taxed so 
heavily that they cannot compete with European liquors, in spite of the 
protestations of the people and the orders issued by the House of Commons, 
ostensibly for lessening the consumption of spirituous drinks. The authorities 
entertain sanguine hopes of being able to realize a large revenue from 
forest conservancy, and there is, therefore, little chance of the severity of 
the forest policy being slackened. A large portion of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity has expressed its opinion against the imparting of high education to 
Natives, and from the deference usually shown by the authorities to the views 
of this community, it is more than probable that the present educational policy 
has been shaped in conformity with Anglo-Indian views. Under these circum- 
stances there is little hope of the Presidency Association getting a satisfactory 
response to their address, particularly in regard to the subjects above referred 
to. 


, 


7. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 14th October, writes :—It 
seems that there is yet some hope for the self-incrimina- 

Praise of the Bombay Gov- ting Mdmlatddr witnesses in the Crawford case. We 
ernment for its attempts to Jearn on excellent authority that the Bombay Govern- 
Rpoow wat ue prea hae ment is still fighting for the carrying out of the entire 
, dias te es prs cuarantee, and the postponement of the Bill seems to 
ford case. show that the Government of India, too, has seen reason 
to pause before taking the final plunge. It is very 

pleasing to know that the Bombay Government has never consented to a com- 
promise and that it has throughout held out for the entire guarantee. The 
public reports so far would seem to indicate that the distinction between volun- 
tary and involuntary corruption and the dismissal of those voluntarily corrupt, 
originated with and was approved of by the Bombay Government. But the 
fact appears to be that that Government has throughout maintained that the 
distinction was untenable and that the dismissal was a mistake . and 1s 
trying further to impress upon the Supreme Government the impropriety and 
unwisdom of breaking any part of the guarantee, and there is reason to hope 
that the latter may yet relent. It is, indeed, small consolation for the suffermg 
Mamlatdars that the breach of faith is on the part of the Supreme Government 
and that the Bombay Government is as much a victim of oppression as the 
sufferers themselves. This fact must set right His Excellency Lord Keay’ 


Government in public estimation, and the future historian will note with regret 
how hard that Government strove to keep its word, and how, supported as it was 
by the entire public opinion of the Bombay Presidency, it was helpless against 
the perverse and misguided obstinacy of the higher authorities. 


8. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 13th October, writes :— 
According to the Simla correspondent of a contem- 
Disapproval of the settle. porary, the‘ peccant ’ Mamlatdars in the Crawford case 
ment of the Mamlatdars’ ore going not only to get full pay till pension time, 
question arrived at by the but th SS ts by ad th 1 : 
Secretary of State for India 24 © pay 18 lo be raised as they go along, just as 
and approved of by the Gov- if they were in the service and were rising from one 
ernment of India. gerade to another. “It remains to be seen whether 
Lord Cross will allow this,’ adds the correspondent. 
So far so well. The Government of India appear to have seen the drift of the 
argument in favour of respecting the guarantee. When they go so far, why 
not a step further towards a complete redemption of the promise? Public 
money to the men does not exactly meet the requirements of the case, and it 
isa wrong to the tax-payers. Why may not the Government utilize the men, 
while they pay them, in such a way as to keep them from doing harm? That 
would be keeping a solemn promise intact and avoiding a large extra outlay of 
money. We leave it to the Secretary of State for India to decide which would 
be the better and the’cheaper solution—the fulfilment of the promise, or the voting 
of full pay, promotion and pension to discontented servants, who would still 
remain discontented, as the promise of Government would remain unfulfilled. 


9. The Mahratia (38), in its issue of the 13th October, writes :—lIn spite 
of the protests of the Governor in Council, the Natives of the Bombay Presidency 
including the whole Native press, anda part of the Anglo-Indian press, the 
plighted word of a local Government has been broken. And for what? Out- 
wardly, for the ostensible object of maintaining the purity of the administration 
of justice, but, in reality, to avoid inconvenient questions in Parliament—in short, 
for party purposes. A sagacious statesman possessed of deep foresight has left 
his deliberate opinion on record that India will be lost on the floor of the House 
of Commons. Here is an indication of the fulfilment of that prophecy. The 
utter hollowness of the excuse put forward by Lord Cross to overrule the local 
Government becomes apparent to the meanest intellect when it is remembered 
that in the same breath he has thought fit to empower the Supreme Government 
to transgress as much of the statute of Edward VI. as suits his fancy. On what 
principle a hard and fast line is to be drawn between those who paid voluntarily. 
and those who were the victims of extortion remains to be seen. 


10. The Jume Jamshed (109) of the 19th October approves of the dis- 
missal of the self-incriminated Mdamlatddrs from the 

Remarks in connection with Government service, taking, however, an objection to 
re. reg — pe the Honourable Mr. Scoble remarking that the moral 
Crawford case. t*é<CS:*«*éStve ff the NMaattivee Officials in Bombay was weak, and 
observes that because a few revenue officials were 

found deficient in moral courage, the whole class of Native officials should not be 
taken to task, particularly by such a person as the Honourable Law Member, 
who has had long experience of the Bombay Presidency. [The Akhbdre 


Soddgar (88) of the same date approves of the Indemnity Act. | 


11. The Kaiser-i-Hind (112) of the 138th and the Rdjyabhakt (123) of 
the 15th October ‘disapprove of the intention of 
Proposal to give full pay Government to continue to the ‘peccant’ Mamlatddrs 
ee ee on self- the full pay which they received before dismissal, and 
Pigeon — dient say that it is better that these officers should be retained 
proved, in some other department than that public money 
should be squandered in paying them their present, 

Salaries without making them do something in return. 


12. The Wahrdtta (3), in itsissue of the 138th October, writes :—After all 

the Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang gets the vacancy on 

Remarks in connection the High Court Bench caused by the lamentable death 
ssa aie f° nna P of the Honourable Mr. Justice Ndndbhai Haridads. 
Bombay High Coust Bench, ‘Lhe news will be welcomed by all classes of the 


Native community and by a good many Europeans. 


. « , er ae, ss i me ; | i ‘a "ss : | f 
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Mr. Telang has distinguished abilities, a clear incisive intellect, and very urbane 
manners. He ought to succeed as a Judge; for, he is fitted both by nature and 
education for such a dignified office. It is said that Mr. Telang will be paid 
at the two-thirds rate. This would cause him some pecuniary loss. We hope 
that Government will be pleased to make his a special case. In passing, 
we may remark that there is some anxiety felt as to how far we may count 
upon Mr. Telang’s services as a Congressionist. For ourselves, we do not see 
any valid reasons why he should cease to take that active part in the movement 
which he has hitherto taken to so much advantage tothe public. [The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Telang to the Bombay High Court is approved of by the whole 
Native press in this Presidency. Some of the newspapers, however, remark 
that the appointment of Rao Bahadur M. G. Ranade would have given more 
satisfaction, and that public interests would suffer from Mr. Telang having 
joined the public service and deprived himself of that imdependence which he 
possessed as a barrister. Some papers go so far as to say that, for the sake of 
public good, he should forego his personal interests and decline to accept the post 
offered to him. | 


18. The Vdrtdhar (22), in its issue of the 13th October, writes :—We have 
to offer our sincere congratulations to the Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang, C.LE., 
on his elevation to the Bench of the Bombay High Court. The appoint- 
ment does credit to the government of His Excellency Lord Reay, though 
we should very much have liked to see Rio Bahtdur M. G. Ranade, Mr. 
Telang’s senior, appointed as the successor to the late Justice Ndndbhai 
Haridés. By the Honourable Mr. Telang’s appointment to the above exalted 
office, the Presidency Association and the Indian National Congress will ma- 
terially suffer, as he was, with Mr. P. M. Mehta, the backbone of those two 
important institutions and evinced much interest in their proceedings since 1885. 
We wish him, however, increasing prosperity. 


14. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 13th October, writes :—Our 
Bombay correspondent telegraphs the welcome news that Mr. Telang has been 
appointed a Judge of the Bombay High Court in place of the late Mr. Justice 
Nandbhii Haridas. A better selection could not have been made by the Secre- 
tary of State. There are a few points in connection with the appointment of 
Mr. Telang which we cannot pass over. In the first place, our opinion is that, 
however much we may approve of the selection, Mr. Telang himself should 
refuse the appointment, on the ground that the dignity attached to the office of 
a Judge of the High Court is greatly lowered in public esteem, when Govern- 
ment draws a line of distinction between him and his European colleagues, in 
regard to remuneration. But, of course, there is this to be said in regard to 
the result that would have ensued, if Mr. Telang had declined to accept the 
appointment: it would have gone a-begging for a while among all the more 
able and efficient Advocates, and Government would have seized the refusal of 
every one of them as an opportunity to appoint a European Judge and _ there- 
by to.deprive the Bench of its only Native member. In accepting the appoint- 
ment, therefore, Mr. Telang appears to have consulted the future of Indian 
appointments of the higher ranks, and sacrificed personal interest to that of 
the former. We are, however, of the humble opinion that Mr. Telang should 
have refused the appointment, and on Government showing the least sign of 
appointing a European in the late Mr. Justice Nandbhai Haridds’ chair, a public 
protest should have gone forth to Parliament. Another disadvantage arising out of 
Mr. Telang’s appointment will be that the “ mischief-making ”’ Indian National 
Congress will now lose one of its most zealous, yet right-minded and sober alv0- 
cates. For, to remain in the Government service and on the Indian National 
Congress list at one and the same time is an impossibility in accordance with the 
confidential orders of Government, to the effect that men in the public service 
should abstain from taking part in political associations. With the severance 
of Mr. Telang’s connection with the Congress will begin the dwindling down of the 
enthusiasm for it, and an increase of immoderate demands on Government. 
Mr. Telang’s presence in the Congress was a certain guarantee that all would 
not go sO wrong and so soon with that association, as is feared, if it continued to 
work on its present lines and methods. 
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15. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 12th October, writes :—The subject. 
aoe of allowing a convicted person aright to appeal from 
sae ca ok Gans apes conviction is of very great importance and deserves to 
ven Fogel mamas | be carefully studied. The law, as it at’ present stands, 
allows no appeals in the case of Indians from convic- 
tions by a Magistrate of the first class, when such Magistrate passes a sentence 
of imprisonment not exceeding one month, or of fine not exceeding fifty 
rupees, or of whipping only. Nor has an Indian any right of appeal from 
a summary conviction, provided the Magistrate passes a sentence of imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months, or of fine not exceeding two hundred 
rupees, or of whipping only. As to what sentence the Magistrate may or 
should award in any particular case depends on his sole and absolute discre- 
tion, subject, of course, to correction by the High Court alone. But whether 
such sentence is ultimately corrected, or say enhanced, or not, a Magistrate of the 
first class, if he chooses, can always prevent an appeal from his decision by 
awarding a light sentence, 7.e., by awarding one month’s imprisonment if he 
has no summary powers, and three months’ imprisonment if he has such 
powers. ‘Thus an accused person is absolutely left by law at the mercy of the 
Magistrate. The right of appeal is made to depend not on the nature of the 
offence, but on the amount of punishment, which again depends in its turn on 
the discretion, perhaps the caprice, of the Magistrate trying the case. Although 
the offence may be a serious one, and therefore deserving of a severe 
punishment, still if the Magistrate does not wish his decision to be questioned, 
he can effectually prevent it from being questioned in any subsequent -proceed- 
ing by awarding a light punishment. If no point of law is involved in the 
case, the superior court will not interfere with the decision of the trying 
Magistrate, although it may be inclined to think that on the facts it would 
not have come to the same conclusion as the lower court. Is this not a 
mockery of justice? First to leave it to the Magistrate, of course of first 
class powers, whether he would allow an appeal from his decision in any case, 
and next to tell the prisoner that because the Magistrate has taken away his right 
of appeal, therefore his case is helpless and hopeless. This is opposed to all prin- 
ciples of equity and justice. And the thing assumes a worse aspect when it 
is considered that it is only Indians who are treated in this way. European 
British subjects have always a right of appeal, no matter what the punishment 
is. Under these circumstances we cannot understand’ why a different law 
should have been made for Indians. It is an ugly anomaly, and the sooner it is 
removed the better for the good sense of Government and for British justice. 


16. In the issue of the Poona Vaibhav (51), dated the 13th October, one 
Rémchandra Nirdyan Paranjpe, a dismissed subordinate 
Seen to the Bombay of the Forest Department in the Poona District, com- 
I _— PP a ° oor plains of ill-treatment at the hands of Mr. Abu Rahiman 
pT ee el *’ Kudalkar, late Forest Inspector of Peta Mulshi in the 
Haveli sub-division of the Poona District, and of his 
unjustifiable dismissal by the department, doubts the jurisdiction of the First 
Assistant Collector, Poona, to hear an appeal against the conviction and sentence 
passed on the said Mr. Abu Rahiman Kudalkar by the Mahalkari of Mulshi for 
keeping under unlawful restraint the said Ramchandra Pardnjpe and another 
Forest subordinate, expresses dissatisfaction at the decision of the First Assistant 
Collector reversing the conviction and sentence in the face of strong evidence 
and plain admission by the accused in official reports of the wrongful confine- 
ment of the said Rémchandra Ndrdyan, and prays the High Court to call for 
the papers in the case and to set matters right. 


17. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 9th October, writes:—As an 

C . - instance of how justice is administered by Cantonment 

and rae Fae. we Magistrates may he mentioned the two cases that came 

administering justice. *" up for revision before the Bombay High Court from 

two different Cantonment Magistrates. In both cases 

the Judgments were reversed, and in one the Judges animadverted severely 

"pon the illegality and irregularity of the Magistrate’s procedure. We have 
CoN 900—3 | 
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often referred to the glaring inequality of having a Cantonment Magistrate in 
the same station with a Civilian Magistrate, the latter being perfectly familiar 
with his work and the former quite ignorant of it. It is impossible to blame the 
Cantonment Magistrates themselves. They are armed with magisterial powers, 
But it is surely the duty of Government to see that such Magistrates are 
duly qualified. How many Cantonment Magistrates are there who know the 
rudiments of law, and who are familiar with the Criminal Procedure Code 
and the law of evidence? ‘They know nothing and are never made to learn 
anything, and yet they are armed often with first class magisterial powers. If 
they blunder, or often travesty justice, it is not their fault, but of those who put 
them in positions for which they are not qualified. 


+ 

18. The Dnydnodayd (13), in its issue of the 17th October, refers to the 
adverse criticisms made by newspapers on the action 
of Government as regards the Indemnity Bill, says 
that the full liberty enjoyed by the press under the 
British Government is an index of the liberality of that Government, and asks 
if anybody dared openly censure the conduct of the ruling sovereign under the 
Mogul and the Peshwa administrations. 


19. The Jame Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 15 th October, says :—Our 
Surat correspondent states that Kanbi Parbhu Parsho- 

Suicide said to have been tam, a resident of Rimpara, received a notice from the 
committed by a resident of Tncome-tax office to pay a tax of Rs. 42 this year. 


Surat t of his in- . , 
ability to a Ge “enhanced his amount was four times the tax he paid last year, 


Liberty of the press and 
the British Government. 


assessment of the income- namely, Rs. 10, and the notice calling for the pay- 
tax. ment made Parbhu go mad and frequently give vent 
to his inability to pay the enhanced assessment. In 
this deranged state of mind he committed suicide by throwing himself into the 
river Tapti, and his corpse has not been yet recovered. ‘The son of the deceased 
has made a statement to the above effect. [A correspondent of the Bombay 
Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 16th October, gives a somewhat similar 


account of the occurrence. | 


20. The Sid Sudhdr (161), in its issue of the 5th October, says :—At 
present there are only two salt depdts in the whole of. 
A saggestion to the Com- the Thar and Parkar District, one at Dilyar and the 
pre pono — other at Sarun. The Dilyar depot supplies salt to the 
and Pirkar District. =~ Whole of the Nara division, and the Sarun depdt to the 
rest of the Thar and Pirkar District. Just imagine 
what amount of inconvenience and expense this must entail on the residents of 
téluka Nagar, who, in order to procure their supplies of salt, are required to 
travel 40 or 50 koss. Prior to 1887 the people were at liberty to manufacture 
salt at any place they chose. The result was that salt was manufactured in 
almost every village, and, consequently, it was not only sold cheap, but was also 
obtainable without any trouble. But since the imposition of duty on salt, it 1s 
not only sold at high prices, but cannot be procured without considerable 1n- 
convenience. As an instance, we have shown above that the people of N agar 
Pirkar are required to go to Dilyar to get salt. It could never have been in- 
tended by the Legislature that the people should be subjected to so much 
inconvenience. The local officers should see to this and move Government to 
take steps to remove the hardship complained of. In a large district like 
Thar and Parkar there ought to be at least five depédts. There are large deposits 
of very fine salt. The smuggling of salt is chiefly due to the inconvenience 
suffered by the people in getting it. We hope that the Commissioner In Sind 
will give this subject his attention and take steps to establish more salt depots 1n 
the Thar and Parkar District. 


21. ,The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 17th October, draws the 

attention of the police authorities at Poona to the 

a pa ing R -} dissatisfaction of the people at the contemplated re- 
Sehansiel: moval of the police station known as the “Jai-gate 

from its present locality to one near the Gymnasium 

on the Mhasoba Road, and says that it cannot understand how, in the event 0 
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the contemplated removal being effected, the property of the people living in 
the vicinity of Ndtu’s Garden and subjected even now to frequent thefts will 
be protected. 


22. Ina contributed article the Hitechchhu (82), in its issue of the 17th 
October, writes :—The cultivators of Sinand are panic- 
Cultivators of Sanand in stricken. They have already suffered a heavy loss from 
distress and a request to the insufficiency of rain, and what little crop they have 
authorities to take immediate ae ‘ 
steps in the matter. been able to raise is being plundered by a band of 
robbers during the night. The robbers number from 
60 to 80 and carry weapons, and it is very difficult for one or two men to oppose 
them. At the wllage of Wasana two Girdsias who were watching their fields were 
so severely wounded that one of them died on the spot. People are so much 
alarmed that they cannot venture to go to watch their fieldsat night. If this state 
of things continues any longer the cultivators are sure to be ruined completely. 
We, therefore, request the Collector and the Police Superintendent of Ahmedabad 
to pay immediate attention to this matter. 


23. The Mahrdatia (3), in its issue‘ of the 13th October, writes :—The Post 

_ Office in India is the most popular institution, and yet 

A request to the Post jt is the most neglected one by the heads of the 
agg sed ~ 7 ge ; department. People are solicitous to have the post 
Office at Poona in the heart Oflice as near as possible, but the heads of the depart- 


of the city instead of inthe ment are invariably found to disregard the wishes of 


Cantonment as at present. the people and to locateit far away from the town, 


beyond the easy reach of the public, at any rate of the 
Native public. Here and there we find, and that too but recently, that the 
post office is situated in the business centre of a town, but, as a rule, it 
is located one or two miles away from the town. How hard itis to have to 


trudge on foot in the sun or in the rain such a long distance in order to reach 


‘the post office for one thing or another, and after such a long trip it is not always 


‘eertain that one will get all that he wants at the first call. The postal servants 


- have on their lips several excuses to evade timely attention tothe public. The 
local press has often raised a loud complaint against the inconvenience and 
trouble caused to the public by the post office at Poona being located at a 
distance. We really do not know why the Post Master General of Bombay 
should not see his way to redress this grievance. If the department works for 
the good of the people, the post office should be situated near them. Nearly 


three-fourths of the revenue of the Poona Post Office is derived trom the city. 


As at present arranged, the delivery and despatch of letters are delayed three 
hours, sometimes half a day even. Letter-boxes are not cleared in time to 
catch the trains. Letters arriving at Poona station at 5 a.M.and1 P.M. are 
not delivered before 9 A. M. and 5 Pp. M., respectively. Had the post office been 
located in the city, both deliveries and despatches would have been accelerated 
by two hours at least. We, therefore, suggest to the Post Master General the 
desirability of removing the General Post Office from the camp to the centre 
of the city. In doing so the Postal Department will confer a great boon.on the 
Poona people, and at the same time will effect a saving in the conveyance 
charges. There isa four-wheeled carriage that brings twice to the city the 
postmen with their loads of letters. This must cost the department a good 
deal and this amount can be saved by the location of the post office in the city. 
Besides, the pillar boxes placed in the city are not cleared after 5 P. M., and those 
letters that are taken away before that time are detained in transit for want of 
sorting. All this will be avoided by carrying out the proposal we make of 
bringing the post office into the city. We hope sanguinely that something will 
be done in the direction indicated. The post offices at Benares, Ahmedabad, 
Baroda and several other large towns, which were formerly situated far away 
from the centre of business, are at present, weare glad to know, located in - the 
heart of the said towns and the public there are very grateful to the department 
for the same. Similarly, the Poona public will bless the postal authorities if 
they accede to this request. | 
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Part II.— Legislation. 


24. In noticing tie enactment of the Official Secrets Bill, the Bombay 
Samachar (92), in its issue of the 19th October, says :— 
The objectionable provision of the Bill for preventing 
the disclosure of official documents and information 
has remained intact, and His Excellency the Viceroy has defended its retention. 
The new law is sure to afford convenience to officers like Sir Lepel Griffin 
and Mr. Plowden, the late Resident at Kashmere, who misled Government by 
supplying untruthful information and accomplished works of great unpopularity. 
The Amrit Bazar Patrika obtained and published particulars of the despatches 
written by Sir Lepel Griffin and of his high-handed conduct in connection with 
the rulers of Bhopdl, Rewah and Gwalior, and this enabled Lord Dufferin to 
get an insight into the actual state of things and to take steps to do justice 
to the wronged parties. But the Official Secrets Act has destroyed this im- 
portant means of arriving at the truth. The enactment of the Bill was, it 
seems, hastened by the publication of the Secretariat memorandum about Gilgit, 
submitted to Lord Dufferin by Sir Mortimer Durand, the Foreign Secretary. 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne was displeased with the publication. The first 
part of the memorandum, admitted by His Excellency to be substantially correct, 
shows that Mr. Plowden submitted a proposal to the Supreme Government to 
take possession of Gilgit without asking or caring for the Mahdrdaja of Kashmere, 
and this information was very useful to set His Excellency the Viceroy on 
the right path. In preferring the charge of mal-administration against the 
Mahéraja of Kashmere, the Supreme Government depended upon the information 
supplied by Mr. Plowden, but had it known the nature of the policy pursued by 
that officer, it would not have readily believed in the truth of the assertions 
made by him. The Amrit Bazar Patrika thus performed the useful, service of 
showing His Excellency the Viceroy that a mistake had been committed by him in 
accepting the opinions of Mr. Plowden. The Official Secrets Act is likely to fail 
in achieving the object aimed at by it, by the course latterly adopted by the 
Amrit Bazar Patrika, of getting published certain official information first in 
England and then republishing it here. Itis to be regretted that Lord Lans- 
downe should have, at the commencement of his Indian career, adopted an un- 
satisfactory policy in regard to this Bill and some other measures that preceded 
it. [The Jdéme Jamshed (109), in its issues of the 17th and 19th October, ex- 
presses disapproval of the Official Secrets Act on the ground of the vernacular 
newspapers and Native employés of Government being taken to task whenever 
any secret information happens to be published by the former, while the Anglo- 
Indian press, particularly the Pioneer, escapes such censure. The Akhbire 
Soddgar (88) of the 19th October would not object to the Act, provided the Press 
a office was revived for supplying official information to the 
press. 


25, The Parsi Tikdkar (121), in its issue of the 15th October, writes :—It 
seems that the Official Secrets Bill is intended to deprive the press of its liberty. 
A. restriction like the one proposed by the Bill is nothing but a political trick 
intended to rob the public of one of its rights. Enterprising newspapers take 
delight in obtaining official secrets and render immense service to the rulers and 
the ruled by their publication. The Bill in question is a measure that will cast a 
slur on the British administration. [While writing on the same subject the 
Broach Mitra (98), in its issue of the 16th October, observes that if the Bill 1S 
passed into law, the good name of the British Government will be stigmatized. | 


Comments on the Official 
Secrets Act. 


Part IIl.—#ducation. 


26. The Kalpataru (38), in its issue of the 13th October, notices the 
transfer of the Anglo-Vernacular School at Barsl 1 

Transfer of the Barsi Anglo- Sholdpur District from the Government Educational 
Roc sner pon A Se to the Department to the local municipality, and remarks 
lity realness sr) mm » that the transfer is one of the unworthy and dangerous 
oe) | efforts that Government are making to discourag® 
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public education and is likely to create discontent among the people, and that 
it is doubtful how far the municipality, with the various calls which it has on 
its limited income at present, will be able to bear this additional burden. 


Part IV.—Municipalities. 


27. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 13th October, writes :-— 
It is sad to see the lives of hale and strong labourers 
Accidental deaths of labour- cut off in an instant by mephitic poison while engaged 
= s by mephitic powon in jin cleaning drains. The latest instance is that of one 
ombay and the necessity for . ; 
making pecuniary amends to who died thus on the premises of the Anglo-Indian 
the families of the deceased. Mill, and in whose case the coroner’s jury recorded 
their opinion that during the rainy season the drain 
should be cleansed before the labourers are sent down. But similar fatalities 
occurring in municipal drains, and that, too, irrespective of the rainy season, 
are not unknown. Whois to blame for the omission of the necessary precautions 
to avoid these lamentable occurrences, and what provision is there for compen- 
sating the families of the poor for this sudden removal of their bread-earners? It 
is impossible by any means to obliterate the sense of bereavement of the families 
of the deceased ; but what pecuniary amends can effect towards making up the 
loss of the survivors in worldly goods ought not to be left to individual sense of 
justice or generosity, but ought to be ensured by law. We should very much 
like to know if any such obligation exists in our civic law. The same remark 
holds good in the case of workmen employed in the mills who are killed, or 
disabled for life, by accidents to machinery. — 


ParT V.—Native States. 


28. The Jame Jamshed (109), in its issue of the 15th October, advises the 
Native Princes and Chiefs to desist from giving costly 

_ Prince Albért Victor's yeceptions to Prince Albert Victor on his Indian tour, 
— tour and advice to and recommends that the prince should be met through- 

ative Princes and Chiefs in . 

ciieiaiien thea out the country with hearty welcome and due reverence 
befitting his high rank and position. The Nizam, 

observes the Jame, is said to have made preparations for giving a very costly 
reception to the prince, and if this report be true, the paramount Government 
ought to dissuade the former from doing so in the interests of his poor subjects, 
whose various urgent wants are left unprovided for; and if the Nizim is bent 
upon commemorating Prince Victor’s arrival at his capital, he should do it by 


erecting some public work which will prove beneficial to his own subjects. 


29. The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 13th October, quotes the letter 
alleged by the Amrit Bazar Patrika newspaper of 

: Remarks on the letter pub- Bengal to have been addressed to Lord Dufferin by Sir 
— ~ ot ney sd an ar H.M. Durand, and remarks :—If this letter be genuine, 
od ws Lord +, ath ‘ " Sir H. the cat is out of the bag. It is not extravagance, it 

ySirH. . ee 

M. Durand in connection with iS not misrule, it is not bad company, that has cost the 
Kashmere and Gilgit. Mahédrdja his gddi. Itis Gilgit alone that is at the 
bottom of all this. Does Lord Lansdowne know of 

this letter and can he still say that the Mahdrdja’s extravagance is the real 


reason of his degradation ? 


30. The same newspaper writes :—Latterly the subject of Native States 
, has attracted most attention and the revelations made 
; Visapproval of the proposal jn the leading organs of Native public opinion are so 
ander the cont oo tes startling that the sooner we look into the matter more 
Foreign ne nar of the Closely the better will it be for us all. The Bengal 
Government of India. papers, and the Amrit Bazar Patrika in particular, 
are taking the Foreign Department to task. While 
this department is passing through this crucial test, we are told that the Govern- 
ment of India is actually sitting over a scheme for placing Native States under 
the control of that department. Lord Lansdowne would be very badly advised, 
Indeed, if he should be thinking of anything like this. The administration of 
Native States cannot, and we may even say ought not, to he made uniform, Any 
cox 900—4 : 
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attempt at centralization here would not only be fruitless, but would be positively 
mischievous. Our experience of Native States is that western civilization does 
them more harm than good. The Agent, no doubt, establishes schools and opens 
roads and dispensaries; he also tries to bring the revenue, judicial and other 
departments on a level with those of the British districts. But this transforma- 
tion is precocious and the evil effects of it are patent in the administration of 
the State by its Chief. How this occurs it is not very difficult to realize. The 
history of the independent States of Kathitwir and the Southern Mardtha 
Country can well show that, but a few months after the investiture of the Chief, 
matters begin to crop up which place the State under the orders of many 
masters. The Chief, though he possesses little experience and administrative 
tact, very naturally feels a sincere desire to govern and shows wonderful activity 
in trying to coach himself up in State matters even to the minutest details, and 
not knowing the circumstances under which a particular system had grown, begins 
to condemn one portion of it, reform another and substitute a third. In this 
attempt at government, the Kirbhari loses his confidence and the Chief himself 
his respect. The Political Agent for some time poses as a friend to both, and 
turns this position to account and forces his fads upon the State, some through 
the Karbhari, others through the Chief, and what he cannot do himself he gets 
Government todo for him. For this triple government the people are not 
prepared, and get soon disgusted. The obloquy of the whole is heaped upon the 
Chief and the administration is discredited. ‘There is no harmony between the 
trinity, and one acts as a spy upon the other. Of these three, the only one whose 
most vital interests are at stake is the Chief. He gets confused, and rather than 
join hands with his Diwan, he surrenders himself to the all-powerful Political | 
Agent. The control which Government exercise over their political officers is paper 
control, and inasmuch as very few communications are made in writing, the Chief 
or the Karbhari has nothing to hold fast to, which in times of difficulty he can 
produce in self-defence. The Political Agent proposes and Government disposes. 
The orders of Government are communicated and are obeyed. This state of things 
makes it extremely dangerous to transfer the control of Native States to Calcutta. 
Provincial Governors are not unapproachable, and though the opportunities are 
not many, rulers of Native States are not quite out of touch with the deu ex 
machina. Weall know how beneficial the Mahdbaleshvar season is in this respect. 
The educational influence of a few week’s stay at Mahableshvar upon the mind 
of a Chief and his Karbhari is very great, and we know from experience of our 
own presidency that it was the Mahdbaleshvar season that saved one or two young 
promising Chiefs from degradation and misery. The opportunities which a 
short season’s stay at Mahdbaleshvar affords to young Rajds of benefiting them- 
selves by associating with some of the best administrators of the day are, it 1s 
well known, very healthy in improving the Chief’s relations with his State 
officials and vice versd. Representatives of the paramount power, in whose hands 
the destinies of our young princes are, also turn the Mahdbaleshvar season to 
good account by trying to ascertain by personal conversation and other ways 
how their friends are doing under the supervision of the Political Agents. We 
haveall perused with sad interest the heart-rending stortes of Native Statesin the 
Central India Agency. Rajputdna does not claim a happier position. In our 
own parts, however, Kithiawdr, Southern Maratha, and other Agencies have 
no tales to tell which are so disgusting. We know there are petty tyrannies 
here and there. But there are no scandals; and this is to a very great extent 
due to the nearness of control. : 


31. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 12th October, writes :-—Circum- 
Sean stances are tending to show that the cup of misery 1n the 
Al'egedmal-administration Khairpur State is full, perhaps brimming over. The 
of the Khairpur State in : ffored 
Sind. population, miserable, poor and ignorant, have suier 
in silence and patience, held in terror by the men to 
whose hands the administration has been entrusted, and who are the virtual 
rulers of the State. The aged Mir is entirely absorbed by his passion for hunting; 
and, as he has already lived the ordinary three score and ten years, must be 
looking forward to the happy hunting ground without feeling much concern 
about mundane affairs. The Political Agent—what a misnomer !—is at Sukkur, 


where he has to perform the very light duties of a District Magistrate and 
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District Collector. But there is a length beyond which misrule cannot go 
without recoiling upon the heads of its authors, and sometimes upon innocent 
people, because the guilty ones escape either by death or some other means before 
they are overtaken by retribution. At Khairpur, however, if a crash comes, it 
will fall upon the parties who have persistently provoked it. Every care is taken, 
thanks to the permanent absence of the Political Agent, to prevent any com- 
plaint from going out of Khairpur. We have seen how the post office at 
Khairpur is managed, and the fact is notorious that it is not so safe as post offices 
in British territory. The rayats cannot leave Khairpur with the knowledge of 
the men in power, who have established a system of extensive espionage. People 
who want to complain against the mal-admuinistration have no access to the 
Political Agent, and dare not go all the way to him at Sukkur. Yet, in spite of 
all this, a body of men, numbering about a hundred, belonging to Lukman, a 
village near Khairpur, are on their way to Sukkur to lay their grievances before 
the Political Agent. That they should have ventured to take such a step shows 
the extent of the mal-administration of which they are the victims. They have 
encamped just outside the limits of Khairpur territory and are preparing to 
renew their march. Enmissaries from the aftrighted advisers of the Mir have 
followed the men, and are doing all they can to induce them to give up their 
desperate project and to return to Khairpur. It may be easily imagined that no 
stone will be left unturned. Remonstrances, threats, promises and all other means 
will be tried to reconcile the men and to make them turn from their dangerous 
resolve. And we shall not be surprised if they succeed. The men incur great 
danger in attempting to make a stand against the administration, and a few 
empty or half-fulfilled promises may reconcile them to all that they have sub- 
mitted to so long. as 


32. A correspondent of the Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 10th October, 
writes :—The only method of stopping the villainous practices perpetrated 
in the Mir’s territory, under official sanction, is for the British Government 
to keep the judicial arrangement of the territory in their own hands, when 
every peon of a Khdn Saheb can tread down with impunity any gentle- 
man of the highest respectability to dust under colour of official authority. 
If the British officers have any human feelings, they should not be heedless of 
the cries of the unfortunate wretches, whose wrongs are really too pitiful to 
be allowed to go unnoticed. It is better to have no government than to 
have a Mir’s government, where assassins go scot-free by paying a fine of 
Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, or by getting recommendations from some Diwdn Saheb or 


a sera, and innocent men are sentenced to imprisonment, which in all cases is 
fixed for life. 


83. The Svadesh Bandhu (185), in its issue of the 16th October, says :— 
The administration of Cambay is conducted in a ver 
_ Complaints against the queer manner and there have been repeated complaints 
ee ew against it, but tono purpose. On the contrary, efforts 
Government in the matter. are made to deceive the outside world. Extravagant 
expenses are incurred in erecting and re-erecting 
public buildings, at a time when trade is declining, while the real wants of the 
people are left unattended to. The absence of duly qualified officers to admi- 
nister justice isan evil which nobody cares to remedy. It is the duty of 
Government to try to place Native States on a good footing, and we would re- 
commend them to appoint a commission of inquiry and an honest and faithful 
Diwén in Cambay in place of the present one. The State is out of the way, and 
Political Agents see only the bright side of it during their short stay. It is, 
therefore, not possible for Government to hear any reports against the State from 
them. The people of Cambay are extremely miserable, and it is to be hoped that 
His Excellency Lord Reay will not fail to relieve them from their miseries before 
His Lordship’s tenure of office comes to an end. 


G. M. SA’THP’ 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
26th October 1889. 
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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication, ! Edition. c opies issued. 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | The Bombay East Indian _... .| Bombay eoe| Weekly . vat 475 
2 » Indian * Sagas an ee Do. i 7 
3 », Mahratta .. ens ...| Poona ... we on a “i 400 
4 » Phoenix ... “ ..| Karachi a Bi-weekly as 452 
5 » Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- | 
janik Sabha ... ..| Poona... ove ...| Quarterly — + 800 
6 » ina Time. ... ...| Karachi bint »+| Bi-weekly 250 
7 »» spy of the Day .. ..| Bombay ***! Weekly ... eA lie 
ANGLo-MaRATHI. 
8 | The Amba Lahari _... ase ..-, Poona ., ove ...| Weekly - gc 
9 | , Bodh Sudhakar °.~ a ...| Satara a We wee - 975 
10 », Din Bandhu ies aoe ».-| Bombay oot DO. 1,550 
11 55 Din Mitra ina me Poona ...| Monthly 500 
12 » Dnydan Chakshu .. Do. | Weekly | 1,200 
13 »» Dnydnodays _... Bombay a: 400 
14 »» Dnydn Prakash . Poona »--| Bi-Weekly | 504 
15 » indu Prakash _... Bombay , ..:| Weekly 80U 
16 | 5, Jagad-hitechchhu Poona .. sk i oe 2,500 
17 »» Native Opinion ... Bombay ...| Bi-W eekly 600 
18 » Prabhakar seb Do. bie isch RE 4 ; 350 
19 | ,, Subodh Patrika ... a eee ee "ay * | 965 
20 » sudharak oe i --.| Poona... i oy eee 970 
21 » semngu Mitvi luk | tee .-.| Bombay me 647 
22 » VWartahar ... ee 6s ; Do. | a 450 
MaRATHI. 

23 | The Arunodaya nee ee ...| LPhana... “an Weekly ,. 556 
24, , A’ryavart we a .| Dhulia... Do 130 
95 », Bakul ae een Ratnagiri Bie 510 
26 | , Belgaum SamAchér ...| Belgaum Do. 281 
27 » Chandanshu el ae Tésgaon on ao aa 100 
28 » Chikitsak ia iadeeilal ...| Belgaum soct--De. oe 200 
29 » Chitragupta bie wee. ..| Karad ... we: oe ae 100 
30 » Dharwar Vritt ... ...| Dharwar sis oe te 840 
31 » Dnyan Sagar... ne Snore ae << 443 
32 » Ganga Lahari _... oe ...| Nasik . ove ee} . Do. 100 
33 | , BHinguPonch .. ... ...| Thana .. Si 700 
34 » Hitechchhu a Bijdpur : Do. 85 
380 | ,, Holkar Sarkar Gazette .. ...| Indore... wae ae 403 
36 » Jagadadarsh ; es id Ahmednagar .. asad 00. ee 342 
37 | ,, Jagan Mitr&d 06 ow EN ae eee tee eee 160 
38 | ,, Kalpataru... oi ae »..| Sholadpur = we of DO. a 160 
39 | , Kannada Punch .. oe ...| Bagalkot ‘on 225 
40 | , Karwar Saméchér .. ...| Karwar a a 200 
41 5» Kesari ... = 3 Poona. .., ae oP Do. . re 4,200 
42 », Kh4éndesh Chitr agupta . 3 .| Dhulia 0 ae ee] 78 
43 », Khandesh Vaibhav _.. ‘ Do. «+. 2, a ee aa 125 
44 » Mahérdshtra Kokil a ...| Satara ...| Monthly 279 
45 » Mahérd4shtra Mitra or eS as ake ...| Weekly 250 
46 | ,, Mahdrdshtra Vritt ‘ A MM Sm aS a I at a 
47 » Nagar Samachar... wi ...| Ahmednagar ... oT ae eee 150 
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Nydya Sindhu .. 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... 


MARA THI— continued. 
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+e] Nasik .. 
us Ahmednagar .. 
.| Pandharpur ... 


——_— 


| Poowa ... 
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Pustak e ve .e-| Poona... 
Raéghava Bhushana oo ...| Yeola ... 
Ramdas ... ny oS ...| Bijapur 
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Satya Shodhak e ...| Ratnagiri 
Saty& Sadan ...| Alibag... 
Satyt Sudha ___... ...| Karwar 
Shelipar Samachar ..| Sholapur 
Shri Shivaji ...| Poona ... 
Shubh Suchak eee eae eee se Satara eee 
Sudhakar sis oes eo Sa 
Suryodaya... eva .| Thana ... 
Vengurla Vritt ...| Vengurla 
Vidushak . sve SOTA «.. 
Vidya Vilds ..| Kolhapur 
Vividh Dnyén Vistér ...| Bombay 
Vrittadhara | DMAP ..: 
Vrittamala _..| Satara... 
Vritiasér ... a. ae 
Vritt Sudha ovil URED oa 
Vyapdarottejak .| Bombay 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 
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Gujarat Darpan ... 
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Gujarati... 
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Hitechchhu 

Kathiawar Times 

Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar _... vi 
Surya Prakash ... ies 


GUJARAT. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Akhbare Sodagar 
Anonymous 

A’ryi Dharm Prakésh ... 
A'ry& Dnyan Vardhak ... 
Bombay Samachar 

Broach Mitra. 

Broach Samachar 

Buddhi Prak4sh .. 
Chakravak 

Chanak  ... 

Deshi Mitra 

Dny4nodaya 


_ Dny4n Vardhak i 


Fursad 

Gap Sap ... 
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Hindi Punch 
Hindusthan 
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Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _.,,,, a 
KA4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... ioe 
Madhamiakh pe 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nityanand 

Nure Elam 


...| Broach... 
..| Ahmedabad ... 
soe] UTAL «.. 
.... Ahmedabad 
..| Bombay 
...| Surat ae 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
...| Rajkot 
.| Bombay 


.| Surat 


Do. 


Ahmedabad 
.| Dohad .. 
.| Surat ... 


Do. 


..| Broach 
.| Bombay 


, Limbdi 

.| Bombay 

.| Ahmedabad 
.| Bombay 

| Ahmedabad 


| Baroda 
| Jundagad 
.| Bombay 


.| Ahmedabad ... 


a Saathle .. 
| Weekly .. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


...| Weekly 
| Fortnightly 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


ss LS ar 
.| Weekly ... 
D 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


a Weekly ie 
a 


: Fortnightly 


| Bi -weekly 
| Weekly 


..| Weekly .., 
cost ee eas 
vant TO OOREE sce 

.| Monthly ... 


ee 
Monthly ... 
| Weekly ... 
Monthly ... 
.| Weekly .. 
.| Monthly ... 


| Fortni ghtly 


veel Tris weekly 
.| Monthly ... 


Number of 
Copies issue 
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Gusara'ti—continued. 
120 | The Nydyadarshak ... ee CC re 500 
121 », Parsi Tikékér... ove ove »..| Bombay ose ...| Fortnightly 350 
122 5» Praja Mata ‘a ee eee ee a ce eel MERE a tes 465 
123 » Rajyabhakta ove ese ...| Bombay ion — 2. 00 ‘ee 687 
124 », Samsher B4h4dur ae Boi ee} Ahmedabad ... a oe ee : 200 
125 5 saty4 Mitra eee eee eee eee Bombay st i. ee ; 400 
126 » Satyavakta moans wo ee ove a oo 1,100 
127 » satyodaya vo oo i ...| Dohad ... ia oe eR ; 71 
128 », saurashtr’ Darpan’ _... bas ...| J undagad mee .».| Monthly ... ; 398 
129 5» Shriméli Shubhechchhak on »-.| Jamnagar... a a. te ; 250 
130 », sneha Sindhu ..,. ive 06 ...| Cambay ies »e.| Weekly ... : Pre 
131 9 eet EG tas aes 200 ».| Bombay —... -+-| Monthly... , 630 
132 » stri Mitra ao ee ‘we ol ee sea oe) a: eer , 700 
133 5» StriSadbodh Ratné ..., sea jest, 20s ose jon: a ae ‘ eee 
134 », Subodh Prakash ... is eee ...| Limbdi eas iss] A, tse *s 768 
135 ,, svadesh Bandhu... ... ase ...| Mahudha _.... ih OR en 200 
136 » evadesh Vataal .., ss ‘es ...| Ahmedabad ... ...| Monthly... 4. 423 
137 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patri ...  ...| Do. a ee ee a ee 200 
138 », WVidnydn Vilds_... oe see ...| Rajkot ies — ae : 759 
139 », Vidya Mitra ve ey isd ...| Bombay eas “i a ial 450 
ANGLO-KA'NARESE. | 
140 |The Kannada Suvarte... ... a ...| Bombay ies ooo| Weekly wor i 920 
Ka'NARESE. | 
141 |TheChandroday%S  ... .. oo «| Dharwar ‘si ves) OMOEET wes Gus 180 
142 5, Mavyak Subodh ... ae ...| Bombay Pe ot Ba se 917 
143 » Karnatak Patra ... see sve ...| Dharwar ies wa ae a bse 300 
144 ,, Rasik Ranjini... ies a ...| Gadag sad en ee 300 
145 99 Satya Vritt one eee man eee Do. eee Oe Do. eee Gee 247 
ANGLO-SANSEKRIT. 
146 | The Girvana Tarangini - » =o. | Dharwar ooo cos} Fortnightly .. 75 
Hinpl. 
147 | The Bharata Bhrata ... —... aaa: | ee eee 400 
148 , Brahma Patrika ... bee ean »s.| POONA vee ee ee-| Monthly ... oe 100 
149 , Ratnaprakdsh Ratldm ... ,..| Ratlam oo I eg 65 
Urpv. 
150 |The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlim oe w.| Weekly sec sks 33 
151 » Charkhari Akhbar sa aw + el OO. we ac eee 4. 
152 » Dhar State Gazette oe “a cect MAME axe ae .... Weekly ... ‘a 270 
153 » Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... _...| Jhowra ves an aa a ee 64. 
154 5» Gwalior Gazette ... ne es ,..| Gwalior Ee — e. ‘as 830 
155 | ,, Kushful Akhbg... ...  ... — «..| Bombay ae re on ee 350 
PERSIAN. 
156 | The Iklil ... a eiecks me ...| Karachi an .... Weekly ... si 190 
ENGLISH, MaRA'THI AND Hinpt. ' 
157. | The Pandit’ "ss. °° 2 ne ce 900 
| MaRa'THI AND GUJARATI. 
li8 |The Baroda Vatsal ... — om ,..| Daroda nen ...| Weekly ,.. si 1,229 
SINDI- 
159 | The Méawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi at a eens ke 360 
160 39 Muin-ul-Isl4rm eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee 900 
161 a Sind Sudhar ‘ei Ses i a <r ee cee ae 500 


_Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
Paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A 
or @) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
hever placed at the end of a word. This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short @ appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


8B 
Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


* 

1. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 20th October, wishes that 

the official or financial year of the Government of India 

P A suggestion to change the should begin on the Ist of January instead of on the 1st 

nancial year of the Govern- ne 

wich alt Todt of April, and says :—One advantage of such an arrange- 
ment would be that all official correspondence, annual 
reports and statistics would cover one period of identical twelve months, instead 
of three of divergent components. Another advantage would be that in such a 
case the budget statement would happen to be made by the Government of 
India in the middle of December (instead of, as now, in the middle of March), 
and it would be ready for submission to Parliament in the January following, 
and could be reviewed by that body in the early part of its main session, instead 
of being put off, as at present, literally to its fag-end. But it might be said that 
the proposed change would tend to deprive the Ministerialists of the practical 
immunity from Parliamentary criticism which the present arrangement so 
comfortably secures to them, and they would not like to surrender it by sanction- 
ing that change. Whatever be the language indulged in by Sir J. Gorst in the 
vexation of an unpleasant half-hour under a shower of disagreeable questions in 
the House of Commons, we do not believe that the Under Secretary or any other 
Minister would take such a low idea of hisduty or would discountenance the sug- 
gested alteration, should it be practicable, from any such motive ; and, at any rate, 
those who feel the inconvenience and the injurious consequences of the existing 
order of things are bound to urge the adoption of any and every reasonable 
course which is calculated to remove those evils. We would, therefore, respectfully 
invite their attention as well as the attention of the Government to this question, 

which, though apparently a trifling one, may, after all, yield some public good. 


2. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 18th October, writes:—My Lord 
ite ue Wie Suede John This and Lord George That, as Sydney Smith 
7 ik Tees and his adminie, Said with bitter sarcasm, are ready enough to step into 
tration of the Bombay Presi- @ Place that isnot yet vacant. His Excellency Lord 
dency, and a suggestion to Reay’s term of office: will not expire for some time to 
the people to agitate for the come, and yet with unseemly hurry the titled paupers 
eg x Bg Excellency’s who haunt Downing Street have been busy extracting 
promises. ‘The whole of the Bombay Presidency, with 
rare unanimity, demands the continuance of Lord Reay’s term, and if the voice of 
unrepresented people were of some account in the Councils of Ministers, it would 
not be easy to see on what grounds we are to be deprived of the one righteous 
administrator who has had the courage to perform a most unpleasant and trying 
duty shirked by his predecessors. We, therefore, cordially agree with our metro- 
politan friends that we should agitate for an extension of His Excellency’s 
tenure of office. That will at least put on record the deliberate conviction and 
feeling of the whole Presidency, and show the Governor in what esteem he is 
held by the people, who are more discriminating than the old fogeys of the India 
Office. We confess that nothing will come out of the agitation. Lord Cross 
is a very weak man and cannot interpose his judgment against his united 
colleagues. And it is too much to expect the Prime Minister to forego the 
delicious luxury of patronage to which Prime Ministers have a prescriptive 
right. Least of all may we expect such self-denial from the jobbing Govern- 
ment which disgusted even Lord Randolph Churchill, and whose unconcern for 
public interest in their appointments led to the unusual spectacle of a revolt of 
their submissive followers in the House of Peers. It is difficult not to wish that 
the completion of the legal term had come a year later; still more difficult it is 
not to hope that the approaching death of the Tory Ministry may be anticipated 
by a twelvemonth to enable Mr. Gladstone probably to give to Bombay what 
the present Ministry are, perhaps, anxious to take away. 


3. In noticing the despatch of the Secretary of State for India dealing 
with the report of the Public Service Commission, the 

Comments ontheSecretary Bombay Samédchdr (92), in its issue of the 26th October, 
: _ — = frag, ones J says :—The Natives complained that the rules under 
Service = elie @ Rabe which the Statutory Civilians are appointed were 
defective, inasmuch as the appointments depended 
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upon servile flattery and influence and asserted that it was desirable that better 
rules should be substituted for those in force, indicating one of the two courses as 
the proper means for the removal of the grievance—namely, either that the com- 
petitive examinations should be held in England and India simultaneously, or that 
the appointments to the Statutory Civil Service should be disposed of on the result 
of competitive examinations to which University graduates of the highest standin 

alone should be admitted. Itis to be regretted that this prayer of the Natives has 
not been complied with. The enhancement of the age-limit for admission to the 
Civil Service Examination will not enable Natives to enter the service in larger 
numbers than at present. It is, however, gratifying that Lord Cross should have 
refused to adopt such recommendations made by the Commission as were highly © 
prejudicial to the interests of the Natives. [The Jdme Jamshed (109) of the 

same date expresses similar sentiments, and observes that Natives are very 
thankful to Lord Cross for ruling that no distinction whatever should. be 
observed between Europeans and Natives in regard to pay, pension and leave of 
absence. | 


4. The Ahmedabad Times (87) of the 22nd October thinks that the raising 
of the age-limit for the Civil Service Examination is of no great use to Indian 
candidates, inasmuch as a journey to England is both expensive and objectionable 
from a religious point of view, and that the cost of the Commission was a mere 
waste of money. The Satyavakta (126) of the 25th October expresses similar 
sentiments, and observes that the Public Service Commission made several un- 
reasonable recommendations to the Secretary of State for India and that Lord 
Cross did well to reject them, as otherwise they would have done more harm 
than good to the natives of India. The Rdst Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 
20th October, is glad to find that Lord Cross has approved of the suggestion 
of the Public Service Commission to increase the limit of age from 19 
to 23 years, and that Lord Salisbury has not raised any objection to the 
enhancement. ‘The paper remarks that Sir Raymond West, Sir James Peile and 
Sir Charles Aitchison, who are the ornaments of the Indian Civil Service, were 
the outcome of the 23 years’ rule, and that no such good result can be expected 
from the 19 years’ limit. 


5. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 21st October, says :—It 
: * is highly gratifying that Sir William Wedderburn 
The Indian National Con-  ghoyld have condescended to accept the Presidentship 
gress and Sir William Wed- : ciealnmns 
> a he of the Indian National Congress this year. Sir William’s 
elevated social position and the fact of his having once 
been a high officer of Government will not fail to give a good deal of weight to the 
proceedings of the Congress meeting. A large portion of the Anglo-Indians 
has been deriding and running down the Congress, and the presence of one of 
the influential members of their community as a sympathiser and patron of the 
movement will prove a good damper to their enthusiastic opposition. The Gov- 
ernment of India have hitherto refused to recognize the public character of the 
Congress, but when they see that a late high officer of their own has been a 
president at one of its annual gatherings their further ignoring the movement 
will appear peculiarly strange. More important than all this will be the effect 
of Sir William’s presidentship in removing the wavering attitude towards the 
movement assumed by a certain portion of the different Native communities 
through undefined and causeless fear, and in giving the Congress the benefit ot 
his experience of the Indian administrative policy, of genuine Native character 
and of the policy of the Home Government. [The Jame Jamshed (109), in its 
issue of the same date, also thinks that the acceptance of the presidentship of the 
coming Congress meeting by Sir William Wedderburn will prove highly benefi- 
cial, briefly points out the advantages of this political movement, and exhorts 
the Natives, particularly the educated portion, to raise by public subscriptions 
among themselves a sum of fifty thousand rupees, which will be required to defray 
the expenses of the coming gathering. Several other papers of this week 
eulogize Sir W. Wedderburn for his sympathy with the just aspirations of the 
people of India, and are glad to hear that he has consented to become the Presi- 
dent of the forthcoming Congress meeting. | 


am 


6. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—A corres- 
pondent, who holds rather too strong views on the 
Remarks in connection with Indian National Congress, writing about the elevation 
rst foe the | ndian National of Mr. K.'T. Telang to the High Court Bench, says :—I 
ongress will suffer by the : = ; 
appointment of Mr. Telangto Mm atraid the Honourable Mr. Telang’s elevation to the 
the Bombay High Court Bench of the High Court will deprive the approaching 
Bench. so-called “ National Congress’’ of its able and worthy 
leader. I for one am strongly opposed to the Congress 
for reasons repeatedly mentioned in these columns, but it isa thousand pities 
that a body which lays claim to safeguard the interests of the teeming millions 
should, at the present juncture, be deprived of the services of a man who always | 
strove to steer clear of the Charybdes of misdirected enthusiasm and the Scylla 
of imprudence and effrontery. Mr. Telang’s ripe judgment, his proverbial 
moderation and his spirit of toleration were a sufficient guarantee that the 
embryo statesmen and politicians who aspire to rule over the destinies of India 
would not overstep the bounds of discretion and indulge in all sorts of invectives | 
and tirades against Government. We have known Mr. Telang to take a dis- 
passionate view of things, political as well as social, and to pour the oil of his 
mellifiuous words and sober sense over the troubled waters of heated controversy. 
He is not for arming the nation to the teeth for fear of their otherwise being 
“emasculated ”’; he is not for sending away the English and assuming from 
them the reins of the government of the country. That such a safety-valve should 
be removed from the heated boiler of the Congress is necessarily a misfortune. 
Isincerely wish that Mr. Diddbhai Navroji were in Bombay to hold the helm of 
the Congress, and to steer it clear of the reefs of youthful impetuosity. 
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7. The same newspaper writes :—The Indemnity Act has been passed and 
has become a law of the land, and we think we may 
congratulate every one all round on the golden 
mean discovered by the Indian Legislature in a 
difficulty which at one time threatened to launch the 
Bombay Government into serious complications. The difficulty about the 
peccant Mamlatd:rs has been solved in a middle course which, though a happy 
compromise, does not compromise, in any way, the good name of Government 
by compelling them to retain in service men who have proved their corruption 
by their own lips; and the result in not putting them to any pecuniary loss 1s, 
or at least ought to be, pre-eminently satisfactory to them, notwithstanding 
their loss of service, which, in reality, is no loss to them, because of the fat pay 
and pension guaranteed to them. Lord Reay’s visit to Simla must have greatly 
facilitated this solution of the difficulty ; and now it is in the interests of all 
concerned that we venture to suggest the policy of “ forget and forgive.” Let 
a veil be drawn over this most unpleasant episode of the Crawford enquiry. 
The Mamlatdars themselves will be best advised now in preserving silence, and 
earning a sort of double income in seeking such employment elsewhere as may 
be harmless to the public, whilst, at the same time, enjoying their emoluments 
from Government without doing any actual Government work. If there be 
anything worthy of remembrance in this unpleasant affair, it is the fact that 
the judicial calmness and the legal acumen of a Bombay man have succeeded in 
solving this vexed problem in the Imperial Legislature—we mean, the Honour- 
able Mr. Scoble, who has guided the Viceregal Council towards this course of 
judicious and moderate action. Mr. Scoble has added a new feather to his cap 
by his tone of thoroughness and independence in this complicated discussion, and 
the brilliant record of his past services receives a new page by the passing of 
the Indemnity Act. We are glad he has not hesitated to speak out his mind 
against the sorry figure made by the “ Congress-wallas”’ in carrying on what we 
cannot help calling a most unworthy agitation in favour of the Mamlatdars. 
His remarks on the apologists of the incriminated officials who set them up as so 
ur patriots and martyrs, are simply a repetition of our own words on the 

subject. | 


Comments on the Act for 
indemnifying witnesses in the 
Crawford case. 


8. The Simd Times (6), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—The 
Pledge given in the name of the Bombay Government does not explicitly 
Say that the Mémlatddr witnesses in the Crawford case will be kept on in the 
service. It merely indemnified them against certain loss, and this indemnity 
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will be given by the Bill in question. If the Bill, therefore, makes good 
what the Mdmlatddrs will lose in the matter of their appointments, it does 
all that can be desired under the circumstances. While we are opposed to 
the retention of the Mamlatdars in the service, we distinctly oppose the opinion 
put forward by the anti-indemnity newspapers that the manner in which 
it is sought to redeem the pledge is extravagant. What we would urge 
is, keep to your promise at any cost, but get rid of public servants of the 
stamp of the peccant Mamlatddrs as soon as you can. The longer they are 
retained in the service, the more shameful it is that the good name of the British 
in India should be tainted with the faintest blot. The illegality and the mis- 
chievous influences of confirming the guarantee in its entirety are too apparent 
to need further criticism. The Government is not going to break faith with its 
- servants, and so there is no fear of mischief being done. The leaders of the 
agitation against the Indemnity Bill claim that His Excellency Lord Reay’s 
promise must be fulfilled, despite any mischief that may arise out of the fulfil- 
ment. With this demand we cannot agree. It is ruinous to the interests of the 
Judicial Department to comply witha demand of this nature. Iffora moment 
we suppose that Lord Reay did makea grave mistake in holding out the 
cuarantee, there is no reason why the Supreme Government should not interfere 
and set matters right by adopting the lesser evil. 


9. The Satyavakta (126), in its issue of the 25th October, writes :—The 
Bombay Government made a great mistake in giving a promise to the corrupt 
Mamlatddrs, and the Secretary of State for India thought it desirable to give 
some benefit of the mistake to them. Their advocates were not satisfied with 
what was decided on in favourof the peccant Mamlatdars, and made unreasonable 
demands. His Excellency the Viceroy, in passing the Indemnity Bill into a 
law, made just remarks, and there can be no two opinions on the subject. In 
our opinion, the peccant Mdamlatdars are greatly benefited and their advocates 
should be satisfied with the final decision. 


10. The Kaiser-i-Hind (112), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—It 
would have been reasonable to give the corrupt Mamlatddrs a lump sum, and 
it is much to be regretted that they are to receive the full pay which they 
~ received before dismissal. This is an additional favour shown to them for their 
unjust acts. They are really fortunate beings, and, probably, they will have an 
additional source of income by serving elsewhere. Even those Mdmlatddrs who 
have been retained in the service will envy the lot of the dismissed ones. In this 
case the Secretary of State for India has beenso lenient that there will be no 
deterrent effect of the dismissal on the officers in the subordinate service. The 
Mamlatddrs have been dismissed, but they have hardly suffered any pecuniary loss. 
Moreover, the Honourable Messrs. Scoble and Hutchins, as also His Excellency 
the Viceroy, in passing the Indemnity Bill into a law, made long speeches in 
favour of the purity of the British service, but we are sorry to observe that it has 
not been protected as it should have been, and that these Mamlatddrs have not 
been dealt with with severity as they should have been. 


11. The Arunodayd (23), in its issue of the 20th October, disapproves of 
the solution of the indemnity question in regard to the self-incriminating Mam- 
latddrs in the Crawford case arrived at, and remarks that what the people 
agitated for was not that a few Mamlatdars should be given full pay until they 
are 55 years old and pension thereafter, but that the British Government should 
not commit a breach of faith by dismissing them from the service, and that 
since this has not been done the result cannot be said to be beneficial to the entire 
administration of the country, although the few dismissed Mdmlatdérs may be 
benefited by it. 


12. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 21st October, writes :—A tele- 
graphic summary of the discussion that took place at the 
Comments on the speeches time of passing the Bill to indemnify certain witnesses 
made by His Excellency the . | ’ : e the 
Viceroy and two members of in the Crawford case has appeared in the columns 0 
his Council in support of the Times of India of the 18th instant, and whoever reads 
Bill to indemnify certain jt dispassionately will agree with the Bombay Gazetie 
witnesses in the Crawford that “the Government of India, acting under the orders 
mers of the Secretary of State, are compelled to use argu- 
ments of which they must be ashamed.” Indeed, it takes one’s breath away 


to see the Honourable Mr. Scoble, and even the Viceroy himself, coming dow2 


ce 


to the level of the lowest pettifogger, and advancing, with apparent earnestness 
and with undoubted petulance, arguments, exploded a hundred times, in sup- 
port of their blundering policy. Really speaking, it was necessary for these 
high officials to preserve on this critical occasion all the equanimity of their 
mind and to take a high, judicious and statesmanlike view of the whole aftair. But, 
instead of this, we find them throwing themselves into the arms of the party that 
has hitherto done everything to libel His Excellency Lord Reay and to pervert the 
course of justice, and trying, like persons driven into a corner, to make up by sourness 
of temper what they lack in argument. What an edifying spectacle, to be sure! 
First comes forward the Honourable Mr. Scoble to declare that in the numerous 
telegrams and other communications “ received from various parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, one point entirely lost sight of was that the indemnity was condi- 
tional on the witnesses making a full disclosure of their misconduct, and had 
the Indemnity Bill been passed before the Commission began its labours, he 
doubted whether the necessary certificate would have been granted to a good 
many of the witnesses.” And the honourable member goes on to say that “ he 
scarcely understood the moral attitude taken up by the apologists of the ineri- 
minated officials that any promise made to the Mdmlatdars must be kept at any 
cost, but that the Maimlatddrs might break laws and violate duty with impunity.” 
The Honourable Mr. Hutchins follows Mr. Scoble and announces that “ the 
Secretary of State had sanctioned the continuance to the dismissed officials of 
the full pay they had been receiving.” Last comes the Viceroy on the scene, — 
and first of all claims that the solution “that had been proposed was, on the 

whole, a most reasonable one of which circumstances admitted and the most just 
in regard to the various interests affected.”’ It deserves to be noted that none 
of these speakers makes the least allusion to the Macclesfield case and the 
manner in which the Masters in Chancery were indemnified to procure evidence 
against the nobleman who was the fountain-head of all corruption. Mr. Scoble’s 
statement that it was doubtful how many of these Mdmlatddrs would have 
earned a certificate of truthfulness, if the Indemnity Bill had been passed before 
the Commission sat, is an unwarranted libel on those poor fellows, which will 
find no echo except in the ranks of Mr. Crawford’s party. For, who was to 
determine whether they had disclosed the whole truth or not? Not, certainly, 
Lord Cross and the Government of India, for they could understand nothing of 
the matter. Not, certainly, the members of the Crawford Commission, for the 
question whether the Maimlatdars disclosed the whole truth or not was not before 
them. Evidently, then, it was the Bombay Government, and the Bombay Gov- 
ernment alone, that could properly pronounce an opinion on this question. 
That Government, relying on the report of the able and intelligent officers 
who were entrusted with the work of enquiry and who gave the guarantee 
in its name, is satisfied that the Mamlatddrs have fully earned the promised 
indemnity. And yet we find the Honourable Mr. Scoble, im all seriousness, 
casting grave doubts on the trutlifulness of the persons who, it seems to be 
thought, may now be trampled down by anyone. Mr. Scoble also utters a gross 
libel and wantonly insults the public of this presidency, indeed of the whole of 
India, when he calls them the “ apologists” of the incriminated officials. It surely 
ill becomesa man oecupying the high position of the Legal Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council to thus pretend to misunderstand the motives of those who have thought 
it their painful duty to protest against the immorality of the Secretary of State’s 
conduct. These public protests have been the result, not of any personal sym- 
pathy for the individual Mamlatdars, greatly as some of them may deserve it, 
but of a sincere regard for the honour of the British name and of an earnest 
desire to avert the calamitous consequences certain to attend the violation of 
that honour. The announcement of Mr. Hutchins that the dismissed officials 
will be allowed to continue in the enjoyment of their full salaries considerably 
mitigates, it is true, the personal hardship of these men, but it really makes the 
position of the Government of India more untenable and unsatisfactory. For, it 
means that the poor rayat of this presidency is to be unnecessarily fleeced in 
addition to the violation by the Government of India of the honour of the British 
Government. It is idle to talk of the danger to public interests by the retention 
of these men in public service. The public has declared unanimously and in 
unmistakable terms, that it understands the circumstances under which these men 
fell, and that, therefore, it has confidence in their integrity when they are left to 
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themselves. The Civilians of this presidency, who were consulted on this point, 
are also reported to have expressed their confidence in the straightforwardness 
of these men, and in some cases, such as that of Mr. Bapat, to have gone further 
and said that their dismissal would be a great loss to the public service. he 
Viceroy expressed surprise that the people of this country should ask him to be 
satisfied with a lower standard of public morality than that. which is considered 
necessary in other countries. He forgets, or is anxious to forget, that in asking 
us to tamely put up with the dismissal of these Maémlatddrs, he asks us to be 
satisfied with a Government which cares less for its honour and its fair name 
than. the Governments of other countries do. The retention of half a dozen or a 
dozen persons “ tainted with some corruption ”’ for fifteen or twenty years in the 
Government service is, in the opinion of the people, an infinitely smaller evil 
than the casting of a foul and indelible blot on the fair shield of British honour. 
By talking of the “reputation of the Bombay Government ”’ Lord Lansdowne 
has endeavoured to create an impression that it is the Bombay Government alone 
that will suffer in public estimation from this breach of faith. But 1f His Lordship 
really thinks so, he was never more mistaken. As the Bombay Presidency 
Association has said, to the people it is the Sarkdr that gave the pledge and it is 
the Sarkar that now breaks it. All these considerations, however, are for those 
who will consider the question calmly and dispassionately. They are thrown 
away on those who, in the perversity of their judgments, prefer to be blinded b 

passion and prejudice. None are so blind, it is said, as those who do not choose 

to see. 


18. The Indu Prakash (15), in its issue of the 21st October, writes :—The 
Government of India has at last passed the Indemnity Bill only in the limited 
scope first proposed. It isa signal instance of official perverseness, flying in the 
face of the whole public opinion. Surely, the case of the Government must be at its 
worst when so eminent a man as the Legal Member of Council is driven to use 
the hackneyed argument of the opponents that the witnesses are not entitled to the 
full guarantee because, according tothe Commissioners’ report, they have not stated 
the whole truth. If the Commissioners’ report is to be believed, the witnesses are 
not guilty of corruption at all. The witnesses said they paid bribes to Mr. Craw- 
ford. The Commissioners find the witnesses did not pay the bribes. Why, then, 
if the Commissioners’ report is to be relied upon, should the witnesses be taxed 
with corruption ? The fact of the matter seems to be that the Secretary of State for 
India has caught the cry that the self-confessed, corrupt Mamlatddrs must not be 
retained in office, and he is determined upon carrying out the removal at all costs. 
The Government of India is probably a helpless instrument in the hands of 
the Secretary of State. In their attempts to make the worse appear the better 
cause, the Honourable Members of the Council have recourse to the flimsiest 
arguments. His Excellency the Viceroy says: “The Government of India had 
not only to uphold the reputation of the Bombay Government, but also owed a 
duty to the people of this country, whose interests were largely involved in the 
maintenance of the purity of the public service.’ Is the reputation of the 
Bombay Government a thing different from the reputation of the Government of 
India? In public estimation the Bombay Government and the Government of 
India are absolutely one—only different representations of one and the same 
power. In ordinary matters Government is fully represented even by such an 
officer as the Collector, and his word the Government is bound to maintain. The 
obligation to maintain the word is all the stronger when the representative 1s 
such a body as a Provincial Government. His Excellency considers that the 
interests of the public will be best served by removing the men from office. Public 
opinion, on the other hand, as represented by almost the entire press of the country, 
the voice of public associations and public meetings, declares that the faith of 
the Government is an object of paramount importance, and that the best interests 
of the Government and the community require that that faith should be main- 
tained, that the retention in office of a few incriminated officers is a smaller evil 
and is probably unavoidable in consequence of the area of corruption being S° 
wide. But all these considerations are apparently lost upon the Government, 
and they have obstinately stuck to the hobby of absolute purity of adminis 
tration at a very heavy cost. The loss of credit and prestige of the Government 
is irrepairable, the detection and punishment of bribery in future is made almost 


impossible, and a money-burden is needlessly taken up, which with our chronic 
financial embarrassments can be ill-borne by the country. The Honourable Mr. 
Hutchins declares that the dismissed officials will continue to receive their full 
pay, and. if a correspondent of a contemporary is to be believed, they will even 
get their promotion and pensions in due order, as if they were in the service. 
This will be generous compensation to the aggrieved officials, but what about 
the poor tax-payer ? The arrangement means the maintenance of a double set 
of officers, effective and non-effective. ‘The result, on the whole, is greatly to be 
deplored. As the Viceroy says, it might have been perhaps different if the 
Government of India had been from the first consulted. The Government would 


not have then failed to approve of the guarantee, and would have now found it 
difficult to disown it. 3 


14. The Mahratta (3), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—The full 
proceedings of the meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council at Simla held 
on Thursday last are not yet before us, but the telegraphic summary of the 
speeches made on the occasion, as reported in the Bombay daily press, clearly 
shows that the tone and attitude of the Supreme Government were both highly 
impolitic and objectionable. The particulars of the Mamlatddrs’ indemnity ques- 
tion and the circumstances under which they paid bribes are now well known and 
public opinion has fully expressed itself in the “ numerous telegrams and other 
communications ”’ received by the Government of India. A wise and just Govern- 
ment would, certainly, have respected such an opinion, or, if constrained to go 
against it, would have done so in as few words as possible. But the unblushing 
way in which public opinion is criticised, the moral fibre of the Native officials 
talked of and the moral attitude of the so-called “ apologists’ of the Mémlatdars 
held to public ridicule, only goes to strengthen the impression that under a 
foreign Government it is impossible to get justice to the ruled as against a 
member of the ruling race. The declaration of the Honourable Mr. Hutchins that 
the Secretary of State for India has sanctioned ‘ the continuance to the dismissed. 
officials of the full pay they had been receiving ”’ has partially removed a per- 
sonal grievance, and, as far as the Mamlatdars are concerned, they may find some 
consolation in this declaration. But what has the public gained by this soothing 
assurance? ‘There is still a higher appellate authority—we mean, the British 
Parliament. We would strongly advise that the case should be placed before 
that body in its proper light, for it is not unlikely that the sense of honour of 
the British nation may yet be aroused and it may still set the matter right. But 
still that is no reason why we should not here express our disapproval and in-— 
dignation at the shabby way in which the Government of India has treated 
public opinion, and under the name of honour and expediency, has knowingly 
committed a gross political blunder, fraught with present and prospective dangers, 
and we accordingly condemn alike the Bill, the manner of its passing, and the 
tone of the Government in replying to public criticism. 


15. The Gujardts (80), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—The tone 
of the speeches delivered in the Supreme Legislative Council in support of the 
Indemnity Bill was as unhappy as the arguments advanced were interesting 
but painful specimens of fallacious reasoning. No leading representative of 
public opinion that we know of has ever put in the forefront the grievances of 

the Mamlatddrs as patriots and martyrs, and we are sorry thatthe Honourable 

~ Mr. Scoble should have based his observations on incorrect information in the very 
Council Hall whence the Viceroy a few minutes afterwards denounced the critics 
of Government for persistent misrepresentation. It is deplorable that all the 
telling and irrefragable arguments adduced by the upholders of the local Govern- 
ment should have fallen flat on the Supreme Government. It would have been 
much better if the latter had quietly carried out the behests of their master 
without undertaking to justify the measure with the help of transparent 
SOophisms. It is a far-off cry from India to the Secretary of State, and when 
even the India Government fails to look at the indemnity question from the 
right standpoint, we are almost inclined to blame ourselves for having censured © 
ord Cross alone for his impervious understanding se long. The Indemnity 
Bill is a cruel farce. What has it to say to the shrewd officers who acted on 
‘© maxim that silence is golden and are now reaping their golden harvest 
Without molestation? The recent decisions of the local High Court in the 
edabad bribery cases have rendered the detection of corruption almost 
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impossible, and the way in which the Bombay Government and their plighted 
word have been treated will lead to consequences which it is impossible to 
contemplate without feelings of shame and alarm, especially when it is remem- 
bered that eight Mdamlatdars have been condemned unheard, simply because 
they were guileless enough to put implicit faith in the Government pledge. 


16. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :— 
The appointment of the Honourable K. T. Telang, 
Approval of the appoint- (C.I.E., to succeed the late Mr. Justice N4ndbhai Hari- 
se of Mr. Telang to the q4s on the High Court Bench has been announced. 
ombay High Court Bench Wn Walle sbi; ‘all 1 +a ; 
and remarks in connection. +e Native public especially will receive this appoint- 
therewith. ment as a handsome tribute paid by Government to 
Native talent and as a due recognition of their claim 
to hold the highest offices under Government. Being now successively held by 
two Natives one after another, a sort of a moral right to the place is established 
for the pick of Native merit to aspire to. or this we have to thank His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay and his Government, to whom we already owe so many other 
good selections elsewhere, and probably also to the present and former Chief 
Justices of our High Court. Mr. Justice Telang is comparatively a young man, 
and, in the best sense, a precocious Judge, and we wish hima long career of 
usefulness to the public and credit to himself on the Bench, : 


17. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 21st October, writes :—The 
most noteworthy feature of the appointment of Mr. K. T. Telang as a Judge 
of the Bombay High Court is that it has given unfeigned pleasure to all classes. 
From all sides we hear a chorus of applause. Mr. Telang’s distinguished public 
career, his extraordinary success at the bar, the reputation he has gained as an 
expert in Hindn law, his high intellectual powers and attainments, added to 
a remarkably fair and affable temper, have made him a general favourite, 
and the absolute unanimity with which his appointment has been hailed by all 
communities fully justifies the wisdom of the choice made by Government. It 
is in connection with his public works that his present elevation ‘gives rise to a 
regret. It removes from the field of Bombay politics one of the steadiest 
and sincerest of workers, and our movements, especially the Indian National 
Congress, will, it is to be feared, suffer a severe injury by the loss of his ever- 
watchful and guiding hand. We cannot, indeed, here conceal the fact that 
not a few persons think that Mr. Telang might have done a greater service 
to himself and to his country by declining the present honour, as he did in 1881, 
and electing to remain a free man. The shackles of Government service must 
needs impair his public usefulness. , In fact, his career as an independent leader 
of the people of Bombay in political matters must be considered for the time to 
be closed, His promotion to the Bench may be likened in some measure to the 
relegation of an active member of the House of Commons to the obscurity of the 
upper House. At the same time it must not be forgotten that a Judgeship ot 
the High Court is too high and useful an office to be declined even in the interest 
of the community. The appointment establishes a double precedent. It removes 
the long-felt difficulty about the eligibility of Advocates, and it secures the 
succession of a Native Judge. The whole community rejoices in the appointment. 
We heartily join in the rejoicing, and earnestly pray that the Almighty will be 
pears to spare the Honourable Mr. Justice Telang a long life of usefulness in 
is new sphere of activity. 


18. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :— 
Although the appointment is not officially announced, we are glad that Mr. Telang 
has come to hisown. He is carved out by nature for a Judgeship ar Professor's 
chair. He goes up to the Bench young in years, and, let us hope, in spirits too. 
The Government and the public alike may be congratulated on this appoints 
ment,—one of the best of the many good selections made during the present 
régime. In Mr. Telang the High Court of Bombay gets an accession of strength, 
of which it has stood in sore need. ‘To judicial talents he joins a sound know- 
ledge, of Indian as well as of English law, standing unequalled in these respects. 


19. The Bakul (25), in its issue of the 20th October, says that although 
Mr. Telang is quite fit for the post of a Judge of the Bombay High Court, yet con- 
sidering the ability, long experience, and other qualifications of Rado Bahadur 


Mahadev Govind Ranade, the latter’s claims appear to be far superior to those 
of the former, and asks whether His Excellency Lord Reay himself recommended 
Mr. Telang in preference to Rio Bahddur Ranade, or whether his appointment 
was made by the Secretary of State for India, and whether it was because Rdo 
Bahadur Ranade declined the post. In the interests of the public, says the paper, 
Réo Bahddur Rdnade’s appointment was not really wished for, for the people 


have been advising him to throw off the shackles of the Government service and _ 
to devote himself to public good. 


20. Writing on the appointment of Mr. Telang to the Bombay High Court 
Bench, the Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—Out of 
fourteen Judges, Bengal has three Native Judges, while Bombay is comforted with 
only one. There is no lack of ability or standing, and any other seatin the local 
High Court would be satisfactorily filled either by Mr. Mehta or by Mr. Badru- 
din. The administration of the Mahomedan law requires a competent Native 
gentleman like Mr. Badrudin, and we hope that the day is not far distant when 
the administration of this branch of our judicature will be strengthened by the 
elevation of a competent Mahomedan lawyer. While eulogizing highly the 
selection made, we cannot help deprecating the attitude of Government towards 
the claims of High Court pleaders. Barristers have a chance to Judgeships, but 
in the present arrangement the pleaders lose a sort of prescriptive right, almost 
secured to them by the previous arrangement. — 


21. The Gujardtc (80), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—The 
Honourable Mr. Telang’s elevation to the Bench will 
Mr. Javerilal Umidshankar ¢reate a vacancy in the local Legislative Council, and. 
Yajnik recommended for the we doubt not that His Excellency Lord Reay will do 
seat in the Bombay Legisla- ._.. ' ; ' 
tive Council to be vacated by Justice to the claims of an influential, wealthy and 
Mr. Telang. commercial people like the Gujarati community in 
_ Bombay to be represented in it. They have a worth 
and universally respected representative in Mr. Javerilél Umidshankar Yajnik, 
whose wide experience and intimate knowledge of city and mofussil life 
ought to enable him to assist the deliberations of the Council. On land and land 
revenue questions he is an authority, and his distinguished but quiet services in 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation as well as in the Standing Committee, extend- 
ing over many years, entitled him to a seat in the Council long ago. But some 
of his views as a publicist were not quite to the taste of Sir James Fergusson’s 
Government, and his claims were unjustly ignored in favour of other persons 
who were, perhaps, not quite so experienced. Lord Reay has won the golden 
Opinions of the entire Native community by nominating him to the shrievalty, 
and we hope His Excellency will seize this opportunity of doing honour to the 
patient industry, quiet scholarship and wide experience of a public man like 


Mr. Javerildl, who is in every way qualified to take up the distinguished réle of 
a Councillor. | 


22. The Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of the 22nd October, says :— 
On the return of the Honourable Mr. Richey, 
Unpopularity of the the Honourable Mr. Pritchard’s connection with the 


Honourable Mr. Pritchard on — , \ 
eeoseah of bin (hdl edeat, Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 


nistration. will cease, and it is uncertain whether he will return 

to his substantial post of Commissioner in Sind. Very 
likely he will eo to England on sick leave, and if he goes, he does not, it is said, 
Wish to return to India. This report is not likely to be received with regret by 
the people of this presidency, who have been much annoyed by the severities 
of his 4bkéri administration. On Mr. Pritchard’s transfer to Sind the public 
expressed their gratification at his removal from the A’bkari Department. His 
temporary appointment to the Executive Council of the Governor was not less 
distasteful to the people, and it was wished that he would soon leave the 
Council as well as India. 


23. The Svadesh Bandhu (185) of the 23rd October protests against the 

D; rumoured abolition of the Kaira Collectorate and the 

Bl ed = absorption of its various parts in the Ahmedabad, 

Kaira Te Pores ome Panch Mahdls and Broach Collectorates, as it will 

cause serious inconvenience to the inhabitants of the 
Kaira District. 
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24. The Bombay Samdchér (92), in its issue of the 24th October, says :— 
Comments in connection 208 Sentlemen of Pandharpur who have been going 
with the subscriptions that TOund soliciting subscriptions at Bombay, Poona and 
are being collected for throw- Other places for constructing a bridge across the 
ing up a bridge across the river Bhima at the sacred shrine of Pandharpur, 
river Bhima at the sacred deserve much praise for having by their incessant 
shrine of Pandharpur. , 3 A . 
| exertions brought the construction of this large work 
within measurable distance. This fact brings forward the question, why should 
not the Government, which spends large sums on public works and has maintained 
a permanent department for their erection, pay fora bridge across the Bhima 
which is indispensably required for the convenience and safety of the public. 
According to the general administrative policy of the Indian Government this 
bridge ought to be raised at the cost of the State, but this public work and 
several others which are urgently needed have been neglected, giving rise to 
much complaint on the part of the people who are more immediately concerned 
with them. Any petitions on this subject made to Government are replied to 
with the assertion that Government are short of funds. Local Governments are 
not, however, to blame for this neglect, for they have to make heavy contributions 
to the imperial treasury, confining local expenses to small balances left in their 
hands. For several years past large funds have been spent by the Supreme 
Government on frontier defences, and local public works of importance have 
been neglected to the great inconvenience of the public. This fact should be 
pressed by the local administrations on the attention of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, which ought to take the necessary steps to remove the complaint. 


25. The Broach Mitré (98), in its issue of the 23rd October, writes :— 
| The “ income-tax ”’ isan unpopular impost and people 
_ A complaint against the in the mofussil are tired of it. The income-tax 
income-tax and the manner in . , 
which 1h te cetlastel. collectors levy the tax according to their own whims, 
and no justice is to be had even though appeals be 
made. We know people who are overtaxed and are praying the Almighty 
to relieve them from this misery, and there is no wonder if we hear of a case 
of suicide on that account. A Kunbi named Parbhu Parsotam of Surat 
lately committed suicide by drowning himself into the river Tapti by reason of 
his income being assessed too high. It is necessary that Government should 
make enquiries and take notice of ambitious income-tax collectors, who 
are anxious to show an increased income with a view to secure the favour 
of Government. There are some income-tax collectors who do not take the 
trouble to make proper enquiries, but depend on the representations of one or two 
of their acquaintances in such matters and levy the tax accordingly. In the case 
of Parbhu Parsotam, we do not know what causes induced the officer to increase 
the tax from Rs. 10 to Rs. 42. It is quite desirable that Government should 
institute enquiries into the matter. 


26. The Nydyadarshak (120), in its issue of the 21st October, writes :— 
Government have appointed Inspectors and Superin- 

Alleged prevalence of cor- tendents to watch the interests of the A'bkdri and 
ruption among Government (ium Departments, but no steps have been taken to 


servants 10 the mofussil and ; 
EN “1 connection protect the public from the tyranny of Government 


therewith, servants who openly take bribes from people. If 

one or two honest and clever detectives are appointed 
to each district, in a short time all corrupt servants of Government are sure to 
be exposed. These detectives should not be permanently located at one place, 
but should be made to go on tour in the district along with officers in order to keep 
a watch on the conduct of the latter. If this course be adopted many cases of 
bribery are sure to be disclosed and poor villagers will be saved from much 
annoyance and worry. We also recommend Government to appoint a commis- 
sion to ascertain the property that an officer may havegot by inherit- 
ance, his ordinary income, his expenses, and the fortune amassed by him. 
It is also necessary to amend the provisions of the Penal Code which make the 
givers of bribes liable to penalty. | 
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27. The Pheeniz (4), in its issue of the 19th October, writes :—The reason 
why the privilege of being tried by his compeers is 
granted to a European British subject is that an 
Indian can never possibly enter into the feelings of a 
European British subject and judge of his actions 
rightly. Admitting for the sake of argument that a European British subject 
alone is qualified to judge rightly of the conduct of another European British 
subject, it would follow quite naturally that it can only be in such cases that he 
should be clothed with final authority. But, strange to say, it is in the very 
cases in which he can be more appropriately clothed with authority to try a 
case conclusively that he is not clothed with such authority, but, when trying a 
person not of hisown nationality and whom he cannot know so well, he is clothed 
with final authority. The distinction between European and Indian British 
subjects as regards the right of appeal can in no way be justified by even special 
pleading and should certainly be abolished. It may be necessary for the due 
protection of the European British subjects to vest the criminal jurisdiction over 
them exclusively in a select body of Magistrates. But when such a select bod 
of Magistrates is formed, there is no reason why it should have more authority 
over one class of subjects than over another. There isno reason why Europeans 
alone and not Indians should be allowed to question their decisions. Decisions 
are either good or bad, no matter whom they affect, and there is no logic in per- 
mitting only a certain class to take exception to them. Thus, there is absolutel 
no justification for the standing anomaly that Indians should not have a right of 
appeal from convictions without reference to the amount of sentence or to the 
trying Magistrate, as their fellow-subjects belonging to a different nationality 
have. The pride and glory of the British administration is its Justice, and the 
statute-book should not be disfigured with enactments opposed to all justice and 
equity. 


An anomaly in connection 
with the right of appeal in 
criminal cases. 


28. A correspondent of the Din Mani (76), in complaining against the 
carelessness of the municipal and police authorities 
Alleged carelessness of the at Dékor, in its issue of the 22nd October, writes :— 
police and the municipality Dikor ; -k ] Baggy ae ee eg 
at Dkkor, Kaive Disteich, akor is a well-known place in Gujarat and a very 
large number of pilgrims resort to it annually. 
However, both police and municipal arrangements there are very defective. 
The temple of Shri Ranchhodrdyaji is overcrowded at the fairs. The Sevaks (the 
hereditary temple servants) beat the visitors with whips so carelessly that some 
of them faint and fall on the ground. Women are robbed and indecently 
assaulted both in the temple and at the Gomati tank. It is strange that such 
cruelty should be allowed to exist in this enlightened age. We strongly recom- 
mend Government to increase the police force and to establish police-stations 
near the temple and in other places in order to check the immorality going on 
very widely. A better management in the temple should also be enforced. 
The municipality levies a tax of one anna per head from pilgrims, but no better 
sanitary precautions have been taken than those which were taken when no such 
tax was imposed. We therefore request Government to impress upon the muni- 
Cipality the necessity for improving the sanitary condition of the place. 


Part I[V.—Legislation. 


29. The Rast Goftdr (84), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—Both 

A | _. England and India enjoy the liberty of the press to the 
Sesthe th of the Official fullest extent possible. The Argus-eye of the press 
; is allowed to have a peep into every nook and corner. 

It is allowed to speculate and guess on every conceivable subject. It imagines and 
Invents, approves and condemns, as it pleases. The highest personages in the 
land have to stand before “ the bar of public opinion,” just as well as the lowest 
individual. Nothing is spared. ‘Title, power, wealth, are all equally liable to 
praise and blame, to adulation and calumny. Nothing is respected, not even truth. 
The privacy of the great in arts, letters and politics is public property. Their 
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very house is searched ; their mode of living scrutinized. Some like this, others 
donot. But the press is all-powerful and it has nothing to do with the likes 
or dislikes of others. However, the Official Secrets Bill, which is now before 
the Supreme Legislative Council and is only a re-enactment of the Act which 
was passed during the last session of Parliament, sets a wise limit to the liberty 
of the press. Henceforth no official secrets will be published with impunity. 
It is possible to conceive secrets whose disclosure may endanger the State, or 
create unpleasant complications with foreign powers, or point out a disparity 
existing between the public professions of Governors and their secret motives. 
There can be no objection to the Bill. Its necessity in this country may rather 
be taken as a compliment to the growing enterprise of Indian journals. 


30. The Mahratia (3), in its issue of the 20th October, writes :—In his 
aneiies ates Glide speech on the occasion of the passing of the Official 
Secreta Bill Secrets Bill, His Excellency the Viceroy pointedly 
alluded to the publication of the letter of the Foreien 
Secretary in regard to Kashmere affairs by the Amrit Bazar Patrika. His Excel- 
lency said that one part of the letter was as in the original, while the othera pure 
fabrication. It may beso. Butif the policy of the Government towards Kashmere 
is all aboveboard and perfectly fair, we fail to see what harm the publication of 
such a document could do to the Government. At best, the real document could 
have been published and the fabrication exposed most effectively, and then 
there would have been no harm done. The question of determining what is an 
Official secret and what is not, will be decided by the Secretariat officials accord- 
ing to their own whims and fancies, and the poor Native editor will have to pay 
dearly for the temerity of publishing any unpleasant fact culled from Govern- 
ment records. 


31. The Gujardti (80), nits issue of the 20th October, writes :—The 
Official Secrets Bill has at length been hurried through the Supreme Legislative 
Council. If Government were bent upon passing the new Bill without modi- 
fications, they could have still gracefully condescended to allow sufficient time 
to the public for the discussion of its provisions. The incident will remind a 
good many people of the supreme contempt shown by Lord Lytton’s Govern- 
ment for public opinion in rushing post-haste through the Council the notorious 
Gagging Act. Whatever the applicability of the Official Secrets Bill to the | 
circumstances of England, where the executive is kept under efficient control 
by the House of Commons, its suitability to the present condition of India, 
where the executive power reigns supreme, may well be questioned. In a 
country like India where everything is done in secret by Government, a portion 
of the new Gagging Act will give rise to widespread suspicion and dissatis- 
faction and will even lead to tyranny, since the question as to what is an official 
secret is to be decided by the arbitrary discretion of some official belonging to 
the Secretariat. [The Kaiser-i-Hind (112), the Broach Mitra (93), and the 
Samsher Bahddur (124), in their respective issues of the 20th, 23rd, and 25th 
October, and many others also express disapproval of the Official Secrets Act 
and observe that the Act is an unnecessary restraint on the liberty of the press. 
The Samsher Bahddur recommends that when any Government officer is 
maliciously slandered by a paper, he should be asked by Government to prosecute 
the paper and get the editor punished. | | 


32. The Hindi Punch (107), in its issue of the 20th October, gives a 
cartoon representing the Honourable Mr. Scoble ina police uniform with a band- 
age of ‘Official Secrets Bill’ in his hands, the Press standing in front of him 
and the Pioneer laughing at the scene. The letter-press runs as under :—Podltce- 
man Sc-ble—Now then, you meddlesome little mischief-maker, I’ve caught you 
at last. Here’s something that’ll effectually silence your rattling tongue—/or 
a time at least. You’ve defied other bobbies before, but you can’t get over 
me. I’m more than your match. 


The gag, the gag, the gag’s the thing, 
You’re soaring too high, I must clip your wing. 
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33. The Jagan Mitra (37), in its issue of the 21st October, disapproves of 
the Official Secrets Bill now passed into an Act, and remarks that the Act will 
prevent newspapers from ventilating the grievances of the rayats and that great 
oppression will be practised on the latter by Government officers, there being 
now no fear of their conduct being authoritatively exposed by newspapers. The 
Chikitsak (28), in its issue of the 23rd October, says that some English officers 
have been so much irritated at the disclosures of their intrigues by the Amrit 
Bazar Patitka, which has but performed its duty in so doing, that they have 
passed a law to gag the mouths of the newspapers—a measure which even sur- ° 
passes the Vernacular Press Act. ‘The paper continues :—That the publication of 
secret documents is far more injurious to an intriguing Government than the vague 
criticism appearing in newspapers on its conduct, is proved by the disclosures of the 
high-handed administration of Bhopal and Rewah by Sir Lepel Griffin, and the 
Kashmere affair. What sort of justice is it to boast, on the one hand, that under 
the British rule the way to obtain redress is wide open to the people, and, on the 
other, to shut their mouths byan Act? Why isit thatthe instinct of the British 
Government has been gradually changing for the worse? Is ita rule that 
nothing should be done in a straightforward manner under a Conservative Gov- 
ernment ? 


34. The Sind Sudhdr (161), in its issue of the 19th October, writes :— 
Vecaieiiiaak a Ua Waist It appears to us that the Bombay Village Sanitation 
Villave Sanitation Bill. Dull will not fulfil the object with which it has been 
a framed. On the contrary, it will complicate matters 
and inflict additional hardship on the villagers. That the provisions of the Bill 
are compulsory cannot be doubted. It appears to be superfluous, for Bombay | 
Acts VIL and VIIT of 1867, which are still in force, contain certain penal provi- 
sions regarding sanitation. It therefore seems unnecessary to repeal that law, to 
which the people are now accustomed, and substitute for it a fresh one. If 
this Bill is passed into law, thousands of sanitary committees and boards 
will be appointed to try all offences of breaches of the law and to assess 
taxes, in order to raise funds necessary for the purpose of catrying it out. 
As a rule, the majority of the population of villages consists of poor cultiva- 
tors. Even at present they are required to pay heavy rates of assessment. 
If, therefore, any fresh tax is imposed upon them for sanitary arrangements, 
they will be reduced to greater poverty. The other objection which we have 
to urge against the passing of the Act is that it will interfere with the powers 
of the Taluka and District Local Boards appointed under Act I of 1884. It is 
not necessary to have sanitary committees in places in which there are already 
Taluka and District Local Boards. The members of the sanitary committees 
will, as a rule, be uneducated people, and it is a matter for consideration 
whether they will be able to frame rules on sanitation. We admit the in- 
sanitary condition of villages, but we doubt whether the present legislative 
measure will remove it. It will, therefore, be well to set the existing law in 
motion. 


Part Il]. —L#ducation. 


30. The Poona Vaibhav (51), in its issue of the 20th October, refers to 
the resolution issued by the Government of India on 
Comments on the Govern- moral education and remarks :—The alleged decline of 


ment of India's resolution on morality in India is not the result of the closure of 
moral instruction in schools 


and colleges. any schools in which morality was formerly taught ;_ 
morality is never learnt by the study of books, but is 
Inculeated only by good moral conduct. Government had rather set an example 
of morality to the people than teach it by means of books. To tell the 
truth, it appears strange that the British Government should undertake to teach 
its Indian subjects lessons in morality. That men who are intentionally guilty 
of breach of trust, misappropriation of other men’s property, breach of promise, 
partiality to people of their own race, persecution of the distressed, cruelty, 
selfishness and such other shameful things, should profess to teach other people 
morality is as ridiculous as that Tantya Bhil or Hari Rimoshi should read 


long lectures advising people not to commit dacoities or that prostitutes should 
con 916—4 
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preach chastity in temples. The British Indian Government may attempt to 
cover itself under the cloak of politics and may, by sometimes speaking the 
truth, sometimes the untruth, and sometimes sweet words, show the ways of kings 
to be changeable like those of prostitutes, but we have yet sense enough to 
understand their hollow eloquence. Duplicity is allowable in a king, but that 
is as regards his enemy and not as regards the subject people. In eastern 
countries kings are looked upon as God and we have not yet given up that 
idea. The conduct of Government has therefore an immediate effect on us, and 
it is desirable that Government should itself first learn morality and then under- 
take to instruct others therein. To us it appears quite improper that those who 
were the wirepullers in the Crawford and Wilson cases, in the distribution 
of the waters of the Gokik waterfalls, in the appropriation of the property 
of a temple at Benares, in the deposition of the Mahiraja of Kashmere and in 
the breach of promise with the Mamlatdars involved in the Crawford affair 
should come forward to give moral instruction to others. 


36. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 21st October, writes at some 
length on the disadvantages which the Indian masses 
suffer from in consequence of their ignorance and 
submits for the consideration of the Indian National 
Congress a suggestion to the effect that Government should be moved to pass a 
law whereby all children above the age of eight years will have to attend public 
schools for a certain number of days every year for a certain period, and adds 
that in order to give effect to such a law of compulsory education it will only 
be necessary to devote six pies out of the anna of local cess towards primary 
education, instead of four pies as at present. 


37. The Kushful Akhbdr (155), in its issue of the 10th October, in an 
a dk i ke i article headed “ Insult to Mahomedanism,’’ writes :— 
the feelings of Mahomedans Formerly the Mahomedans were very much respected 
by His Excellency LordReay’s by all, but by their luxurious habits and want of 
reference to the wife of the union they have now become a subject of joke to 
Prophet in his address at the g)J, As an instance, we point to the speech made 
Cirle’ Sch : a — by His Excellency Lord Reay at the opening cere- 
: | mony of the Poona Mahomedan Girls’ School on the 
13th September last. His Excellency said that the English people were con- 
vinced that many mischievous and wicked girls would turn out as good as 
Hajarat Aishih Siddiksh, the wife of the prophet Mahamad, under the tuition of 
Miss Small. We regret to see the name of the prophet’s wife made mention of 
unnecessarily by such a high authority as the Governor. Is not His Excellency 
aware of the insult that the Mahomedans will take at the comparison of the 
women of the present day with the prophet’s wife? The former, howsoever 
pure, will never become so virtuous as the prophet’s wife. It is possible that 
the students of Miss Small’s school may lose their ancestor’s reputation and 
religious faith, become atheists, disobey their husbands and turn out worse than 
prostitutes. In short, they are too low to be compared with the prophet’s wite, 
and it is unbecoming on the part of His Excellency Lord Reay to use an 
expression that is likely to hurt the feelings of the Mahomedans. 


Necessity for compulsory 
education in India. 


Part 1V.— Railways. 


88. <A correspondent of the Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 20th October, 
writes :—In your issue of some time back you pro- 
Instances of promotions duced some lines dealing with a very painful, if not 

Se inal eee ee nasty, character. The writer of those lines hai | plain- 
3 ly, but in hidden terms, threw out what influences 
ee a cA at work in one branch of the State Railway 
service to serve private ends, and how promotions 
were affected thereby. Now that the matter is being ventilated in the public 
press, will you allow me, through your paper, to say that I could give the names 
of two officers at least, who had obtained, it is currently reported, promotion 
under influences as those alluded to? Asa matter of fact, the wife of one ? 
these officers has gone so far as to make a boast amongst her lady friends (an 
it was in this way I heard it) of how she secured the promotion for her better- 


half. That the officers concerned are aware how their advancements came about 


at unexpected moments, there is, I think, no doubt. With such influences at 
work, no married officer’s position is secure; he does not know when his turn 
may come to deliver up, or stand the consequences. It will be readily under- — 
stood how the whole department will, if it has not already, become demoralized, 
and it will also be understood how easy it is to obtain unfavourable reports on 
or to write down any officer, no matter what his record of service, who has the 
courage to make a stand against such degrading conditions; and I am sorry to 
have to record that I know of one officer at least who had the courage to make 
it known that he would not allow his wife to be seen inside the gates of the 
“Great Unclean,” who has suffered considerably for such unfeeling consideration. 
My husband says that the “ Cadre” idea is only an excuse for covering irregular 
promotions, and J think to myself how handy it will be to cover promotions made 
for digraceful favours. The Government of India may preach of the Bombay 
scandals, and argue how the system of bribery undermines the best of adminis- 
trations, but here is a scandal of a far graver nature that has been going on for 
a long time directly under the nose of the Supreme Government. 


39. The same newspaper writes :—A very interesting, yet a most objection- 

Par able, document has been placed in our hands for being 

‘ sane ipl gates peso suitably dealt with. It appears that a vacancy in 
ment stationery by Mr. Buck- Municipal Ward No. 6 having taken place in Sukkur, 
land, District Locomotive Mr. H. H. Buckland, the District Locomotive Superin- 


Superintendent of the N.-W. tendent of the N.-W. Railway, and stationed at Sukkur, 
Railway, in favour of his 


ee issued on the 10th instant a typographed memorandum 
ead clerk in a municipal : 
shetidin oh Dabtier: to several European railway employés under them, 
to meet at the Railway Institute and to vote in person 
for one Dwarkddas, described as head clerk to the District Locomotive Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Buckland. We reproduce the circular letter, but regret we cannot 
reprint the list of names to whom the document has been addressed, the list being 
much too long. But if need be, we shall ata future date publish the names as 
well. The circular letter runs as follows :—‘*‘ Dwarkadas, Head Clerk, District 
- Locomotive Superintendent Sukkur’s Office, having been proposed for a member 
of Municipal Ward No. 6, it is hoped that those whose names are entered in the 
margin, and are willing to vote for him, will kindly attend the Railway Institute 
between 7 and 10 4.M. and 4 and 6 P.m., on the 12th October 1889, to vote in 
person, as the municipal rules do not allow votes being given by proxy. It is 
desirable that Adamshah should be represented by one who may be long resident 
of this place. Hence this proposal. Those whose names may have been 
omitted will also kindly attend.”’ Now, so far as our information goes, 
no less than 70 copies of this circular letter, on foolscap size paper, have 
been struck off and circulated. There were three candidates for the vacant ward, 
viz., Mr. Corke, Mr. Jackeria Mahomed, and Mr. Dwdarkddds, the head clerk. 
Mr. Corke received only 4 votes, Mr. Jackeria nil, but the head clerk secured 
62. Now, we are by no means opposed to Mr. Dwardadds or any one else 
competing for a seat, either on the municipal corporation or on the banks of 
the Indus, provided he possesses the necessary intelligence to do his duty to 
his voters. But the question is, can Mr. Buckland use his influence over his 
subordinates in a matter of canvassing votes for his head clerk? Can he use 
Government stationery and printing material for the purposes of a municipal 
election? Will Mr. Buckland deny that the paper and printing material are 
Government property? Can the election be called legal, brought about 
as it was by the open influence of a superior officer over his subordinates? 
What business had Mr. Buckland to have his hand in his clerk’s election ? 
Is not his action apt to be misconstrued and the pressure brought to bear on his 
subordinates likely to be misunderstood ? Our curiosity to know if all this was 
properly and fairly done becomes keener when we find that this circular letter 
is signed by Mr. H. H. Buckland, over the official designation of “ District 
Locomotive Superintendent.’? What has the Locomotive Department got to do 
with municipal elections ? If it was intended that Adamshah should be repre- 
sented by a railway employé, because the workshops are situated there, it was 
the business of Government to nominate a member from the railway commu- 
nity. We trust the Director, N.-W. Railway, will have inquiries made in this 
matter and prevent similar pressure being brought to bear on subordinates. 
The circular letter is in our possession and is open to inspection. 


20 


40. With reference to an accident, which occurred on the N.-W. Railway 
_.. on Monday last, by which a woman and her bab: 
Po gence 4 pg ogy” 7 were burned to death, the Sind Sudhdr (161) of the 
Railway. ' "19th October remarks as follows:—After the occur- 
rence of such a serious accident, we hope that the 
railway authorities will open their eyes and order coal to be used instead of 
firewood. The railway officers are bound to adopt all measures which are 
likely to promote the convenience of passengers. In former times, when the 
working of the Kardchi line was in the hands of the Sind, Panjéb and Delhi 
Railway Company, every effort was made to increase the comfort of the travel- 
ling population. But seeing that the State has taken charge of the whole line, 
it is only reasonable that better arrangements should be made. It is a general 
complaint that the arrangements now made by Government for the working 
of the line are not as satisfactory as those of the Company. 


Part V.—wNative States. 


41. The Indu Prakash (15), in its issue of the 21st October, while writing 
on the Kashmere affair, says:—The history of no 
_Untruthfulness of Indian country in the world is so untruthful as that of India, 
rasa oo owt home and especially of the British Indian administration. 
jin & Gt we ee Englishmen say that Lord Dalhousie annexed 
Native States. so many Native States to the British territories, not 
out of personal perversity, but in accordance with the 
general principles of the British administration, and this assertion is supported 
by what Lord Dalhousie is said to have written on this question in his auto- 
biography which is about to be published. So the history of his career which 
has been current among the people will turn out to be untrustworthy. This is 
the character of the British administration throughout, as will be clearly seen 
from the Kashmere affair of the present day: Up to this time it has been loudly 
proclaimed by newspapers that a Regency has been appointed in Kashmere by 
the British Government because the Maharaja thereof confessed to his inability 
to administer his State. But ‘from what has lately transpired it appears that 
this version is not quite true, but that the Mahdrdja has been deposed because 
the British Government wanted Gilgit to be added to its own territories for 
political reasons. Such an underhand and deceitful policy towards the Native 
States is unworthy of the British Indian Government, which has now become 
very powerful and has the Native Princes entirely under its control. 


42. The Nasik Vritt (48), in its issue of the 19th October, says :—The high 
ee: officers of Government have found out a nice way tor 
The British Government and the pradual annexation of Native States. When they 
their policy towards Native ee : 
States in India. are inclined to annex a State they first try to get its 
ruler declared a lunatic. If they fail in this they accuse 
him of cruelty to his subjects, who are supposed to entertain a dislike for 
him ; and if they fail in this too, they charge him with disloyalty and pronounce 
him unfit to administer his State, and this they can do easily. The Mahéraja of 
Kashmere fell a victim to this policy and the recent exposures made by a Bengal 
paper have brought to light the intrigues of high Government officers. The 
paper then refers to the memorandum of the Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India to Lord Dufferin, the late Viceroy, and observes that the desire to 
annex Gilgit, and, if possible, Kashmere is the cause of the deposition of the 
Mahdrdja, and the various charges brought against him by Government and the 
insinuations made by men like Sir Lepel Griffin are quite false. 


43. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 19th October, writes :—Intrigue is SO 
prevalent in Khairpur and the conspiracy of silence S0 

Alleged maladministration gyecessful that we were almost prepared to hear that the 
of the Khairpur State in hundred subjects of the Mir who had left his State 
cng Boll. 2% gt Hoy would be persuaded to return to their homes without 
fere in the matter. laying any complaint before the Collector of Shikarpur. 
But the cup has actually run over. The dissatis- 

faction has become so great and the misery so intolerable that the movement has 


rapidly spread, and instead of a hundred men, about six or seven hundred men, 


belonging to nearly forty-eight villages, are on their way to Sukkur to make the 
same complaint. They come mostly from Khairpur itself and the villages of 
Ranipur, Lukman jo Goth, Musti Khan jo Tando, Nara, Gumbat, Hingorya, 
Bhuregri, Biji jo Kot, and other villages. They have made up their mind not 
to return until they have laid their grievances before the Collector of Shikirpur, 
and, if need be, the Commissioner in Sind. Without any one to guide them, 
possibly without any good advice, these men have come seeking the justice which 
they never received from the Mir’s Government. If there has been any doubt 
as to the maladministration of Khairpur, can any doubt be left now, and can 
the British Government still decline to interfere ? ‘To our own mind,’ this policy 
of masterly inactivity bodes no good to Khairpur. If an attempt is now 
made to introduce some reform in Khairpur it may be successful, but if the 
Government allow the misrule to take its own course it is more than ‘probable 
that the Supreme Government will be awakened some day and its conscience will 
be troubled, and a line from the Foreign Office will make Khairpuria part of 
British territory and the Mir’s sons will become petty pensioners at Karachi or 
Quetta. This is a contingency which is vividly present to our mind, although, we 
dare say, it never occurs either to the aged Mir, his sons, or the Mir’s advisers. 
Princes have been deposed and States annexed before the maladministration 
reached anything like what it evidently is in Khairpur, if this impressive demon- 
stration of seven hundred ill-used, suffering, desperate and impoverished subjects 
isany indication. If no notice is taken of “this serious complaint, which carries 
its proof on the face of it, it can only mean that the coup is not very far off. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
4th November 1889. 
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INDEX. 


(For the week ending 26th October 1889.) 


Paar L—Politics and the Public Administration— 


Administration of India: A suggestion to change the financial year of the 
Government of India ve ve se ‘ss 

Appointments : Approval of the appointment of Mr. Telang to the Bombay 
High Court Bench and remarks in connection therewith : 


The Subodh Patrika 
Bombay Legislative Council : 
Mr. Javerilé]l Umiashankar Yajnik recommended for the seatin the— 
to be vacated by Mr. Telang dis ass oe 
Unpopularity of the Honourable Mr. Pritchard on account of his 
4bkdri administration — oo in es 
Corruption among Government servants: Alleged — inthe mofussil and 
suggestions in connection therewith 
Crawford case: 


Comments on the Act for indemnifying witnesses in the — 


The Bakul e00 ove ese ° 
The Indian Spectator sus 
The Indu Prakash ies 
The Native Opinion rT es 


The Arunodayd ... Te wes 
The Kaiser-1-Hind io oe 
The Rast Goftar ... ioe 
The Sind Times ... ‘es 


The Satyavakta ... as — ee 
Comments on the speeches made by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
two members of his Council in support of the Bill to indemnify 
certain witnesses in the — 
The Gujardtt ... = ne 
The Indu Prakash 200 ao 
The Mahrdtta ... 409 “ 
The Sudharak _... ee “ ae 
Governor of Bombay: Praise of His Excellency Lord Reay and his 
administration of the Bombay Presidency, and a suggestion to the 
people to agitate for the extension of His Excellency’s tenure of 
office ... ~- ay oF i vas 
Income-tax : A complaint against the —and the manner in which it is 
collected an a Ye +s wi 
Indian Civil Service; Comments on the Secretary of State’s despatch 
disposing of the report of the Public Service Commission : 
The Ahmedabad Times 
The Bombay Samachar 
Indian National Congress: 
Remarks in connection with the loss the — will suffer by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Telang to the Bombay High Court Bench 
The — and Sir William Wedderburn 2 oe — 
Judicial matters: An anomaly in connection with the right of appeal in 
criminal cases oe can si ii 
Kaira Collectorate ; Disapproval of the rumoured abolition of the—_... 
Police : Alleged carelessness of the — and the municipality at Dakor ... 
Public works: Comments in connection with the subscriptions that are 


being collected for throwing up a bridge across the river Bhima at 
the sacred shrine of Pandharpur - a 
Part Il—Legislation— 
Bombay Village Sanitation Bill: Disapprovalofthe— __... 
Official Secrets Bill : 
Approval of the— ... ad me sie ae 
Disapproval of the — 
i The Gujarati vs pt me 
The Hindi Punch aie sii 
The Jagan Mitra... ve ee ae 


-The Mahratta 
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Part II].—Zducation— 


Compulsory education in India: Necessity for — rr vee 
Mahomedan Girls’ School, Poona: Insult said to be given to the feelings 
of Mahomedans by His Excellency Lord Reay’s reference to the wite 


of the Prophet in his address at the opening of the — ... oe 
Moral instruction in schools and colleges : Comments on the Government 
of India’s resolution on — Hee oe ie i 
Part IV.—Ratlways— : 


N.-W. Railway : 

Alleged exercise of official influence and use of Government stationery 

by Mr. Buckland, District Locomotive Superintendent of the — 

in favour of his head clerk in a municipal election at Sukkur... 

Remarks in connection with an accident on the— __.... a 
State Railways : Instances of promotions alleged to have been obtained b 

immoral favours in a branch of State Raiiway service ... 


Part V.—Native States— 


Native States in India: 
The British Government and their policy towards — ... ve 
Untruthfulness of Indian history and the character of the British 
Indian administration in connection with — es 
Khairpur: Alleged mal-administration of the — State in Sind and a 
request to the British Government to interfere in the matter ee 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’'R, FOR THB 
WEEK ENDING 26TH OCTOBER 1889. 


List of Newspapers published in Berar. 
| “4 
Number 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition, of copies 
issued, 


_— —_— 


ANGLO-MARA’THI, 


‘The Pramod Sindhu ... pen »»-| Umrawati (Amrdoti).. 
jy.  V@IGRPDR |... ...| Akola 


» Varhad (Berar) Samachar vou] Ds 
MaRA THI. 
‘I'he Shetakari ... eee -»») OUmrawati (Amrdaoti).. Monthly 


 Shuddha Varhédi... ...  ..., Akola... ...| Weekly 
99 Suryakant eee see oon Ellichpur are Do. 


ow 


1. A correspondent, writing from Malkapur to the Vaidarbh (2) of the 

hseeihdiieentiaiielel, 19th ag poor iy beim of a ee ae 
, Se. a caused to the people of Malkapur and Buldhana 
ee he of te end iudicial courte Oak te the 
residents of Yavatmal and Pusad owing to insufficiency of judicial officers in 
Berar, and questions the authority of the Judicial and the Deputy Commissioners 
to order a reduction of the jurisdiction of the Small Causes Courts at Telhara 
and Badnera from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 500 when it has been fixed at the former 
amount by the local Government. 


2. The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the 18th October, says :—Re- 
cently some beggars have come to Amraoti, who extort 
ene Fac 43 —_ * money from people by becoming naked in their 
ny tage people, presence, to the utter disgust of 1 en, women and 
| children, or by inflicting wounds upon their persons. 

It is to be hoped that the authorities concerned will put down these beggars. 


3. The same newspaper writes:—The Postmaster at Amrdoti is a good 
man and well acquainted with his departmental affairs, 
deli ent stint “ate and it is known that he discharges his duty faithfully. 
' ' We have nothing to say about the office work, but 
the delivery of letters is unsatisfactory. ‘The letters are not delivered in time 
to their addresses. Ina town like Amrdoti, the delivery of letters should be 
twice, but as the train comes at 6 P.M. it is a great bar to the second delivery. 
The morning delivery, and the only one, is made after the morning train 
reaches Amraoti at 7. The letters, we think, should be handed at least with- 
in two hours from the arrival of the train. But such is not the case. The 
post peons, either through negligence or being few in number, deliver letters 
at 11 or so. This is quite inconvenient, particularly to Government servants, 
who are obliged to be present in their offices exactly at 10 and who get their 
letters in the evening on their return home. ‘Thus a long interval of about 24 hours 
elapses between the arrival and delivery of Ictters. We hope care will be taken 
to remove this mismanagement as soon as possible. 


G. M. SATHE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
4th November 1889. 
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No. 44 or 1889 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 2nd November 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals 


— 


No. Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. | Edition. Peay 
: | 
ENGLISH. 
1 | The Bombay East Indian _... cn a Bombay ie eo) Weekly a 475 
2 5» Andian * tgemagas ge me od: aes aa a ae ed 700 
3 »» Mahratta .. — Awe — ...| Poona ... ais at 2 a met 400 
4 » Phoenix ... ‘ .| Karachi ove 2 Bi-weekly oon — 452 
5 » Quarterly Journal ‘of the Poona Sérva- 
janik Sabha . alas ee. + _,..| Quarterly oe 800 
6 »5 Sind Times ve ves fo ...| Karachi an wo. “si 250 
| » spy of the Day ... Sei ina ...| Bombay ae ***| Weekly .., a 


ANGLo-MaRATHI. 


ee oe ee er es itd ss 


9 » Bodh Sudhakar ... a0 ae ...| Satara ... ca sins Re ig aes 275 
10 5, Din Bandhu bes “— re ...| Bombay as at. 4s ay 1,550 
11 » Din Mitr’ oes i ice ...| Poona ae ...| Monthly ... vas 500 
12 »» Dnyadn Chakshu ... ane si: ee ae oe .»-| Weekly ... ae 1,200 
13 »» Dnydnodays _... a ..-| Bombay ie at ae aan 400 
14, », Dnyadn Prakash . io aa -e«s| Poona a Bes Bi Weekly cea 54 
15 » Andu Prak4sh _.., ve cio -..| Bombay di ...| Weekly .. oe 80U 
16 » vagad-hitechchhu bai si »sel POOMA ,.. oe | ee o 2.500 
17 »» Native Opinion ... ai awn .»-| Bombay a ...| Bi-Weekly ote 600 
18 », Prabhdékar a! ies coe a. —_ cas eG ee Pee vo 350 
19 »» Subodh Patrika ... eh is iw ‘ns ...| Weekly ... re 965 
20 » sudhdrak ee a _ »-.| Poona... ve fae Re 970 
21 ee eee .-.| Bombay oop an ee ae es 647 
92 »  Vartdhar ... = - ah dt | vue “a ae ee 450 
MARATHI. 

23 | The Arunoday& oe a een. ose ot eee wun 556 
24, » A’ry4vart — — me ae Dhulia... isa fen ae: | AE nl 130 
25 a oes or ...| Ratnagiri ee ee ee 510 
26 | , Belgaum ee ee ee Belgaum Gee ee | 981 
27 ss Chandénshu ‘tis oop ae ...| Lasgaon ee oS Same AE se 100 
28 » Chikitsak oH a ame ...| Belgaum saa SS a 200 
Ree o_O errs 100 
30 | , Dharwar Vritt ... ... » eof Dhérwar wt Dw. 840 
31 »» Dnydn Sagar _... a ee ...| Kolhapur... a. ee a 443 
32 |} , GangaLahari ...  ... ve | N&SIK nae nee Dw reese 100 
33 ee i OE eee eee eee | Sees aa 700 
34 » titechchhu i ...| Bijapur ge i. eS soot 85 
30 »» Holkar Sark4r Gazette .. me ...| Indore... oe jai es cabin fee 403 
36 » Hunnar Uttgak.. cs """Ses peak ee oe "em: EA SRR RRR ae 

37 » dJagadddarsh = «+ nsf ure ia Ahmednagar .. a ae ao 342 
38 » Jagan Mitr&E .6 ove ae it rn 260. cok I Sees a 160 
ee ee, er remeeerr  meeee es MR, Se oe 160 
40 » Kannada Punch . iis wee an ...| Bagalkot wis see _ 225 
41 | ,, Karwar Samachar ee as ak ee i a as 200 
42 | ,, Kesari... ja Gn a a a ea 4,200 
43 | ,, Kh4ndesh eueete + | Dhulia te ee er ee 75 
44 », AKhdndesh Vaibhav ver et ie oi ap 2 we? ; | 125 
45 » Mahédrdshtrs Kokil _... ae .s.| Satara... ne ...| Monthly ... iad 279 
46 | , Mahér4shtris Mitre ... ... ..., Dow... «  ...) Weekly... 9... 250 
ee ee ee a ee eee een 


con 962—l1 


a 


Numer of 


No, Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. Copies iasued 
MaRa'tTHI—continued, 
48 |The Nagar Saméchar.. ove ...| Ahmednagar ... Weekly 150 
49 » Nasik Vritt a ...| Nasik .. sae Do. es 200 
560 | ,, Nydy& Sindhu ... ee Ahmednagar .. oe 175 
51 », Pandhari Mitra ... .|Pandharpur ... a 298 
52 9, Poona Vaibhav ... .| Poowa ... ove Do. ; 1,180 
53 5, Prabodh Chandrika | Jalgaon . oe ane os 100 
54 » Prabodh Ratna ... .| Bani '... DIO: see os 350 
55 yy EERO ass Islampur Do. . sei 4.00 
56 5) Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Masik | | 
Pustak ‘“ ; »-| Poona... ...| Monthly ... 200 
57 5 Raghava Bhushana a cost GMD sic .| Weekly ... 110 
58 | ,, Rdmdas ... i ss aee| Bijapur - i. ee 295 
59 5, sachchidaénand ... tis , ...| Bombay ...| Monthly ... eos 300 
60 » satya Shodhak ' ...| Ratnagiri | Weekly ... in 300 
61 » Satya Sadan a ee DG. sas v0 - 
62 5» Satyt Sudha ...| Karwar Do. oi 100 
63 » Sholépur Samachar .| Sholapur Do. 35 (i 
64 »» Shri Shivaji ...| Poona ... Do. 204) 
65 », Shubh Suchak _... oe - ...| Satara ... Do. 274 
66 5 sudhakar ne ive Se are 4. Do. 200 
67 » suryodaya... bis .| Thana... Do. 300 
68 | ,, Vengurla Vritt ...| Vengurla Do. 180 
69 », Vidushak . sac} MTA ;,, Do. 310 
70 5 Vidya Vilés ve ...| KolhApur Do. 210 
71 , Vividh Dny&4n Vistar ...| Bombay je Monthly .. 500 
72 »  Vrittadhdra sort ENE ns | Weekly .. 132 
73 »  Vrittamala ceo| DALAT. Do. | 
74 9. VTICnNOe? ... ...| Wal Do. 316 
75 » Vritt Sudha ...| Satara ... a 100 
76 »  Wyapdrottejak .| Bombay | F ortnightly 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
77 | The Din Mani... ,..| Broach... ...| Weekly ,.. 500 
78 | , Dny&n Sudha ... | Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly 304 
79 5, Gujarat Darpan ... vost OUERS a0 ..| Bi-weekly 600 
80 » Gujarat Gazette ... _..| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... 475 
81 » Gujarati... .| Bombay a. ae 1,586 
82 » Gujarat Mitra ...| DULrat om ; Do. 630 
83 »» Hitechchhu ee ...| Ahmedabad ... Do. 38) 
84 » KAthidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ..| Bi-weekly 1,015 
$5 » Rast Goftar ar Bombay : Weekly 1,780 
86 »» surat Akhbar .| Surat 7: HOS 
87 » Surya Prakash Do. a Do. 37% 
GUJARATI. 
88 |The Ahmedabad Times Ahmedabad ... ..| Weekly ... = 95 
89 », Ajab es - ..| Surat ... ne ,..| Monthly ... sa 
90) oe Akhbar Soddgar ...| Bombay ...| Daily i 1,000 
d1 ” Anonymous ..-| Broach ...| Weekly ... = 500 
92 5 A’ryé Dharm Prak4sh or ...| Bombay .| Monthly ... “i 394 
93 5 A’ry& Dnyan Vardhak .,,., * Do. ta sas 325 
94 ,, Bombay Samachar vod es | DOE as . 1,450 
95 »» Broach Mitra .»-| Broach ...| Weekly ... i 539 
96 », Broach Samachar we weet ‘a ee Se oF 600 
97 », DBuddhi Prak4sh ... ...| Ahmedabad ... .»-| Monthly ... a 675 
Y8 » Chakravak ...| Dohad ... | Weekly ... 68 
99 » Chanak  ... oe eee ocof UTAL .. .. | Monthly ... 450 
100 » Deshi Mitra a oo ee ...| Weekly ... 950 
101 | 4, Dnydénodaya sa ...| Broach .| Monthly ... 475 
102 », Dnydn Vardhak ... ...| Bombay Do. 500 
103 . eumea .., ser a ff. 3405 
104 » On Gap... 1 i Fortnightly ae 550 
105 3, Gorakshak 1 oo. | Weekly ... - 
106 », Gujarat Monthly = ournal ...| Limbdi Monthly .. a 300 
107 » Gul Afshan ‘xe ‘“s ...| Bombay Sas Do. = 900 
i108 » GuUriar Vijay =. ....| Ahmedabad a. a ce 
109 » Hindi Punch ...| Bombay ve .| Weekly ... ane 225 
110 55 Hindusthdin on ...| Ahmedabad ... Do. . 918 
11] , JAme Jamshed ... rp ...| Bombay Daily $00 
112 », Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. ; ...| Nadiad Monthly ... 1,154 
113 » Kaira Vartaman ,. ; ...| Kaira Weekly 100 
114 » Kaiser-i-Hind .., te ...| Bombay of 2,902 
115 », KAside Mumbai ... ave 1 oe. ..e| TYi- weekly 1,289 
116 4, Kelavni ... oe .. | Baroda .| Monthly ... 479 
117 »,» Madhamaékh ee ee =>. | und gad er sz, oes 
118 55 Madhur Vachan ... a as ...| Bombay DO. ass 1,412 
119 » Manaranjak eas ‘i ...| Surat... as i eee a 409 
120 +9 Nitydnand oe ‘ ee Do. ... re re Do. eee ee 625 
121 ” Nure Elam ee eo. Bombay eee eee Do. eee 341 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. Gapasta os 
ae 
GusaRa TI—continued. 
122 | The Nydyadarshak ... ace ove | Ahmedabad ... — «x.| Weekly ... 60 500 
123 » Parei Tikékér ... we »..| Bombay eee ...| Fortnightly 350 
394, 9 Praja Mata see eee eee eee Ahmedabad eee @ee Weekly ry) oon 465 
125 » Rajyabhakta ... ees oe .. | Bombay eee evo} DO. ove ‘ 687 
126 »» samsher Bahadur awa toe ee-| Ahmedabad ... ia oe Ses ; 2.00 
127 5 Te DEI tse tee oes »-- Bombay aes ‘oe. . oe ; 400 
128 5» satyavakta vee soe aes ose] DO. vee . ar ; 1,100 
129 » satyodaya so vei sis sie} SIO is eas | a on : 71 
130 5, Saurashtra Darpan\ _... es ...| Jundgad oe ...| Monthly ... : 398 
131 5, shrimdéli Shubhechchha ~ ...| Jdmnagar _,., ot ee Ws j 250 
132 5, sneha Sindhu ... saa eas ...| Cambay sa -oo| Weekly .., ; pe 
133 5, tri Bodh... jis ics ive »».| Bombay er -+»| Monthly ... : 630 
134 5 stri Mitra “ ee sue eco] = WO ey ‘co a ee ; 700 
195 | « Siri Gadbodh Ratm& 4... ed. Do, “a oe ae ma 
136 5, subodh Prak4sh ... bua aoe ..»| Limbdi ‘aa a ee ka noe 768 
137 ,, svadesh Bandhu ... ie “ ...| Mahudha ror oo.) Weekly ... fee 200 
138 » Svadesh Vateal ... so eos 05 ANMedabad ... ...| Monthly...  .., 423 
139 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patra mre sa. ae ei a. a on we 200 
140 » Vidny4n Vilés_... ies — ...| Rajkot oe ; a. ma 759 
14] » Vidya Mitr& . ... ee ea ...| Bombay ae Do. ee 450 
ANGLO-KA'NARESE. 
142 |The Kannada Suvarte... ... or ...| Bombay és oo-| Weekly ... ae 920 
Ka'NARESE, 
1438 |TheChandroday&  .... ase. cee =~ ooo Dh Arwhr “| wd ee ome ae 180 
144 5, Havyak Subodh .., isi a ...| Bombay saa aa: aa ee nis 917 
145 ,, Karnétak Patra ... ive soi ...| Dharwar ae a ee ‘el 300 
146 », Rasik Ranjini... es ss ...| Gadag “ve a: ae Wee 300 
147 »» satys Vritt a a We ee _ —— a a ee 247 
ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 
148 | The Girv4na Tarangini 10. gen oun) os cool Fortnightly ... 75 
Hinpl. 
149 | The Bharata Bhrata ... iwc w ol i... a i. 400 
150 ,, Brahma Patrika ... is i ...| Poona woe pane ee.| Monthly ... is 100 
ist { ~ Beate eee... «. 1 Ree. . «ft Woe. s 65 
Urpo. 
153 | The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlam oe woo} Weekly sec a 33 
153 » Charkhari Ak):bar oe ...| Rew4h... ea ...| Fortnightly ... 4 
154 » Dhar State Gazette ine ol OE ws ee »..| Weekly ... nae 270 
155 5 h-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... ...| Jhowra ae ‘ia or oe ‘a 64 
156 »» Gwalior Gazette ... as ...| Gwalior a a — 830 
157 55 Kushful Akhbar... vas ae ...| Bombay a : oe ee ‘ 350 
PERSIAN. 
188 | ThelIklil... oe soseee ae ...| Karachi = »..| Weekly .., ing 199 
EnGLIsH, Mara'THI AND HINDI. 
E0176 Pees kk ces cca tie eae ee a lO a 900 
Mara'THI AND GusaRa’TI. | 
ROO Tre RTUGG VRIEEL 55. ons (tae; eel SAROGR in vient MOOR ack aes 1,229 
| SInpI. 
161 | The Mfawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi ove sacl WOON cnn ace 360 
162 99 Muin-ul-Isl4m eee eee eee ' @@e Do. eee eee Do, eee eee 900 
163 9 Sind Sudhar eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. ece eee 500 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


(©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a (9 =u in gun) 18, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. : 


en ee LE TCL ALO AY, IN SH 


o-oo OO ye 


a 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Sneha Sindhu (182), in its issue of the 1st November, disapproves 

_ Of the present system of keeping Governors and 

oq suggestion regarcing ~Governors-General in office for only five years, as they 

e appointments of Gov- ii : 

ernors andGovernors-General thereby leave India just when they become somewhat 

of India. acquainted with the character and wants of the people 

of the country, and recommends that a Prince of the 

Royal family should be appointed Viceroy of India, as this arrangement will 
prove very beneficial to Native Princes and the public in general. 


2. With reference to the despatch of the Secretary of State for India on 
the Public Service Commission, the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Remarks on the despatch (114), in its issue of the 27th October, observes :—We 
of the Secretary of State for ; OE 
India on the report of the @ntertained great fears from the beginning that the 
Public Service Commission. suggestions of the Public Service Commission would 
be accepted by the Secretary of State for India, and 
our fears have been realised. The only gain that has accrued to us is the raising 
of the limit of age from 19 to 23 years for the Civil Service Examination. In 
other ways the expense incurred for the Commission and the trouble taken b 
it in collecting evidence may be said to have been simply wasted. With 
reference to the Act of 1870, Lord Cross has authorized the Indian Government 
to give it full operation, but we believe that such suggestions are intended more 
as a dead letter than for actual practice. His Lordship has, however, ruled that 
no distinction should be drawn between a Native and a European as regards 
pay, leave and pension. On the whole, the despatch is very disappointing 
and shows the necessity for appointing a Parliamentary Commission to give 
increased rights to the natives of India. [The Rdst Goftdr (85), in its issue 
of the same date, makes similar remarks, and says that the Secretary of State for 
India has done well in not accepting all the recommendations of the Public 
Service Commission, as, if accepted, they would have done more harm than good, 
though, on the whole, the decision of the Secretary of State is not beneficial to 
Natives. Apparently, several new departments have been thrown open to the 
natives of India, but, in reality, says the paper, the object seems to reserve them 
for Europeans alone. In our opinion, neither the country nor its people have 
been benefited by the labours of the Commission. | 


38. In an article headed “A great lesson in practical morals by the Govern- 
ment of India,” the Suwbodh Patrika (19), in its issue 
a, oo *= of the 27th Oct@ber, writes :—A deputation of Indian 
of India in carrying out the Students representing a large school recently waited 
decision of the Secretary of on the Government at Simla, and had a conference on 
“Aa with regard to the the subject of practical morals and purity of adminis- 
Meauer gi Sere inthe tration, and the following may be regarded as a toler- 
; ably correct summary of the conversation which 

ensued :—** Government.—Well, boys, it is well you have come up, as it affords 
us a favourable occasion for impressing on you (and through you on the rest of 
your fellow-students at large) our views on the important questions of practical 
morality and the purity of the public administration, which are so essential to 
the happiness of the people. Deputation.—We are all attention to hear the dis- 
course. G.—It need not be long at all, and in brief it 1s this. Boys, when on 
leaving school and college any of you enter the public service, take care never 
to offer or give a bribe to your superiors for purchasing office or securing official 
favours and even to avoid official disfavours ; for we cannot tolerate in the service 
@ man that is touched with any taint of corruption. D.—We fully understand 
it, and there is no doubt a pure service tends best to the interests of the people; | 
but we feel adonbt on one point. G.—What is it? Speak out freely. D.—The 
maintenance of the principle of purity will be practical and easy generally, for 
the officers empowered to make appointments are, as a rule, pure-minded in 
‘the exercise of patronage, and are free from corrupt motives, if not always from 
some spirit of favouritism, which latter is inevitable. But occasionally one may, 
either from avarice or extravagance or from both, be led into reckless borrowing 
and the actual sale of offices and official favours. What are poor subordinates to do 
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under such circumstances? G.—Well, they must show strong moral fibre and 
resist the pressure. That is a plain remedy? D.—In theory, but it will not be 
found to be so in practice. G.—Why? D.—The law punishes the giver and 
the receiver of a bribe, and an officer highly placed and trusted by Government 
has absolute power over the fortunes of his subordinates, whom he can ruin with 
the greatest ease if he is minded to be unscrupulous. How then can they resist 
him? G.—(Aside) Surely, that isa hard nut to crack! And those among us 
who know the real situation evidently realise it; but it’s best tosay it out. (To 
the Deputation.) Well, in sucha case the best thing is to hold your tongue, 
the second best thing being not to confess the payment. D.—That is just what 
our uneducated elders tell us; but our educated relatives who have been educated 


- English teachers advise differently, and we agree with the latter. G.—Your 


orthodox relations are wise: the others have yet to learn the lessons of bitter 
experience in the world. D.—But if a conscientious Governor, with Puritanic 
notions of justice and right, offers immunity and asks us to tell the truth in 
the public interests and the cause of purity of administration, and appeals 
to our sense of patriotism and martyrdom, what course should we adopt? 
G.—There is nothing in the indemnity, that is contrary to our notions of 
morality or judicial procedure; but they in England do not understand 
Indian matters, and ignorance is darkened by the shadow of party spirit, 
and we cannot guarantee a sound or fair decision in the matter: so you 
must take the consequences along with the Governor who gives the promise. 
D.—But, we are told, a precisely similar case once occurred in England itself 
and a promise similarly.given to men who had bought offices with money 
obtained by breach of trust, was there strictly observed by Parliament 
itself. We are told itis called the Macclesfield case. Why should it not 
be followed as a precedent here? [There was no answer.| .D.—Is the lesson we 


have now heard to be embodied in the moral text-book which the Government 


has ordered to be prepared? [No answer was audible again.] D.—So, then, if 
we pay a bribe under compulsion but do not confess it, we or those of us who do 
not so confess will remain in the service. Will not this be paying a premium 
to corruption ? [There was no answer to the question. ] ).—How can the service 
be purged of men tainted with corruption in such a case? [The answer was 
once more inaudible.| D.—What then isthe value of the great lesson in practi- 
cal morality which has been just impressed upon us? [There was no answer. |” 
And no wonder. For the Government were justifying to the deputation the 
convictions of another authority : and so they cut the poor figure represented in 
the above dialogue. ; 


4, The same newspaper writes : —His Excellency Lord Lansdowne has, thus 

far, we regret to say, failed to show that he can 

His Excellency Lord Lans- yise superior to his surroundings, which, as an experi- 
posen sae pag Rosy na enced statesman coming out from the vigorous poli- 
ber Mien co, ee atmosphere of England to fill the exalted 
office of Her Majesty’s Viceroy in India, he was 

expected to do. The first blunder committed by his Government was In 
connection with the treatment of Kashmere, and it has been repeated in 
the disposal of the Mdmlatddrs’ Indemnity Bill. Theformer mistake being 
now made clear, it may be hoped that it will be retraced within the period of His 
Lordship’s term of office. His Excellency justly complained regarding the latter 
question that his Government was called upon to intervene at the eleventh 
hour. This excuse does hold good in regard to himself personally; but his 
Councillors and Secretaries, who constitute the Government and have been all 
along familiar with the proceedings of the Bombay Government sent to them 
every month, cannot plead any such excuse; for, if they held the opinions they 


- now profess in the matter of the indemnity, they could move, and indeed they were 


bound in duty to have moved, the Secretary of State for India long ago to prevent 
the mischief. Of course, they are now acting under the orders of that authority, 
and if they felt they could do nothing to mend his error, the best course for 
them was to pass the Indemnity Bill as it was dictated from London, in silence 
and without indulging in arguments which are calculated to add insult to injury 
and to lead the great mass of Her Majesty’s Native subjects in India to believe 
that her Government minds less its plighted word of honour than the clamour of 
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irresponsible parties which seeks to subordinate law and justice to the claims of 
race ascendancy in India. 


5. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 27th October, writes :—We 

read with no small concern the news that Mr. Brad- 

The news of the illness of Jaugh, M. P., who has shown such energy, ability and 

om Bradlaugh, M. P., and determination in sifting Indian questions, and desire 
e sorrow it has caused to ay 

the people of India. to see Justice done to this country, as are calculated to 

bring to grateful memory the labours of the late 

lamented Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Slagg in this direction, has been 

seized with a dangerous illness, and can only hope that he may be spared for 

the sake of the disinterested work he has marked out for himself. [Many other 


papers express sympathy with Mr. Bradlaugh in his illness. | 


6. The Kast Goftar (85), in its issue of the 27th October, writes:—Is it 
right that the Native States should be pressed hard to 
A complaint concerning the extend a liberal pecuniary support from their im- 
sgl y-scn the verple POverished exchequers to the so-called National Congress 
vel Native Princes far the Of half-educated men in British India? Strenuous 
Indian National Congress. exertions are being made to collect from other peoples’ 
pockets the half a lakh that is estimated to be 
frittered away, during the coming Congress-week in Bombay, over the reception 
and entertainment of self-elected delegates who represent themselves ; and the 
fleecing of a good round portion of this half a lakh out of the poor purses 
of our princes and chiefs—the stock milch cows, common to all, for such 
purposes—is being vigorously pushed forward through private influences on 
sympathising Karbhdris, who may be willing that all manner of revolutionary 
reforms be introduced into the British administration, but not willing that any 
defects in their own be ventilated or discussed. We do not object to the youth- 
ful delegates from all parts of India making merry over their Christmas in 
Bombay at the expense of Bombay folks—and the Congress, as it has outgrown 
itself in its present proportions, is not more than a Christmas excursion ending in 
pleasant talk,—but we do object to their enjoying a holiday at the expense of 
the poor rayats of the Native States unconcerned in the Congress. 


7. The Hindi Punch (109), in its issue of the 27th October, gives a cartoon 
representing Messrs. P. M. Mehta and Badrudin 

The appointment of the T'yabji as sitting with eagle-wings on the Congress 
Honourable K. 1. Telang heights, and Mr. K. T. Telang as caught in a snare 


and the Indi National 
Saunie “ —"— (Goyernment service). The letter-press runs as 
under :— | 


Caught, not suppress’d ; with his peers, or apart, 

Still may his country’s cause engage his heart ; 
Though now, with eagle wings, he may not soar 

On Congress heights, his abundant, varied store 
Enrich us still; still with unerring hand, 

Our trembling footsteps guide to th’ promised strand ! 


8. The Gujardti (81), in its issue of the 27th October, writes :—Some of 

our Mahomedan brethren are anxious to know why . 
Mag 1 arsconcmert of Mr. Telang the claims of Mr. Badrudin Tyabji to the vacancy 
n preference to Mr. Badru- es : ae 
din Tyabji to the Bombay on the High Court Bench have been ignored in favour 
High Court Bench, and the of a Hindu. They maintain that, admitting the prin- 
feelings of the Mahomedan iple that the best legal talent ought to be procured 
re connection fo» the maintenance of the dignity of the Bench, 

| Mr. Badrudin was in every way qualified for the 
post. We are sorry we are unable to say why the choice should have fallen on 
a Hindu rather than a senior Mahomedan Barrister of long standing and 
experience and of acknowledged abilities as a lawyer. From the recent appoint- 
ment the Government made of a not much experienced and junior Mahomedan 
Barrister when there were many candidates with superior claims forthe post of 
a Judge of the Bombay Small Causes Court, it may be safely said that neither the 
Secretary of State nor the Bombay Government will ever give any cause of dis- 
satisfaction tothe Mahomedan community. There is a report—but we cannot 
vouch for its truth—that as Mr. Badrudin is likely to become the Advocate- 
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General after the retirement of the Honourable Mr. Latham, it has not been 
deemed necessary to press his claims to the High Court Judgeship. There is also 
another explanation which seems to us to be more plausible. The original 
object of creating a Native Judgeship was to attract the best Native talent to 
the Appellate side, and the bestowal of the honour was held out as the prospec- 
tive reward to a successful legal practitioner. The Honourable Mr. Telang has 
been appointed, it is said, not as a successful Advocate, but as a successful 
Pleader, and if this explanation be correct, the present arrangement is unjust to 
Mr. Telang and future Advocates as it perpetuates an anomalous distinction 
between Advocates and Barristers and puts the former on a footing of inequality 
when in everyday practice they meet on equal terms. Whatever the explana- 
tion, we may assure our Mahomedan brethren that their distinguised co- 
religionist is universally respected as much by the Hindus as by the Mahome. 
dans, and they need have no cause of disappointment as they have simply to 
wait for a more fitting opportunity. 


9. The Jame Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 31st October, approves 

of the prohibition of the circulation of the Praja 

The steps taken by the Bandhu in British India and the dismissal of one of 
ae ae wre dh,, tS proprietors from the Government service, and 
ceases of re bere observes that the order for the prohibition shows that 
approved of. Government have sufficient authority to deal with 
libellous and seditious newspapers, and that there is 

no need at all for a special Act to curtail the liberty of the press and thereby to 
cast a slur on the respectable portion of the public press by reason of the exist- 


ence of one or two scurrilous papers. 


10. In alluding to the order of the Government of India stopping the 
circulation in British India of the Praja Bandhu 
The prohibition of the newspaper of Chandernagore, the Bombay Samdchir 


circulation of the Praja (94), im its issue of the 28th October, observes :— 
Bandhu newspaper of Chan- 


dernagore in British India There are numerous influential vernacular newspapers 
disapproved of. in India and the suppression of a petty sheet lke the 

Praja Bandhu, accused of slandering Government 
and publishing seditious eftusions, is underrating their services and the good 
sense of the loyal subjects. The larger portion of the population of Ireland 
is considered seditious by the English authorities and the Coercion Act has been 
passed to suppress sedition. Notwithstanding this, most of the Irish newspapers 
continue to write against the authorities and the Queen-Empress so strongly that 
the so-called scurrilous writings of Indian newspapers dwindle into insignificance 
before them, and yet the circulation of these Irish papers has never been. 
prohibited in Ireland itself or in the rest of the British Empire, apparently for 
the reason that freedom-loving Englishmen will not sanction the curtailment of 
the liberty of the press. The prohibition of the circulation of the Praja 
Bandhu looks like a slur on the boast of England that she is the only country 
in Europe which has a free press, and the advantages derived from a free press 
are too evident to need an explanation here. Under the administration of 
His Excellency Lord Lansdowne several unpopular steps have been taken, such 
as the deposition of the Mahdrdja of Kashmere, the revival of the Contagious 
Diseases Act, the passing of the Official Secrets Act, the curtailment of the 
educational grant and the suppression of the circulation of the Praja Bandhu. 
Lord Dufferin seems to have paved the way for these unpopular measures, 
leaving their enforcement to his successor, Lord Lansdowne. 


11. The Mahdrdshtrd Mitra (46), in its issue of the 31st October, says 

that if the Collector of Sdtdra desires to enforce the 

A suggestion to the Col- Official Secrets Act lately passed with pure motives, he 
oe = Bani - ~ P” should reserve a part of his office room where circular 
RS ee orders, resolutions, weather reports, annual reports, 
orders of transfers of Government servants and such 

other papers as may contain information fit to be published in newspapers, should 
be placed for reference by newspaper-writers, and that this arrangement will 
save the many newspapers which are now published in Sdtéra from the annoy- 
- Ing consequences of the publication of prohibited information. 
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12. The Bombay Samdchdr (94), in its issue of the 28th October, in refer- 


ba, 6 am eee kl ring to the petition to be submitted to His Excellenc 
mill hands of Bombay in con- the Viceroy, and adopted at a recent public meeting of 
nection with the petition the mill hands of Bombay, asks the mill owners and 


adopted by the latter at a their agents to duly consider the several demands 


public meeting for submis- made in the petition and arrive at a decision, without 
sion to His Excellency the 


Viceroy. prejudicing the interests of the mills or of the work- 
men, and advises the mill hands not to be carried away 
by the successful strikes of European workmen, as the economic condition of 


India widely diifers from that of Europe and therefore the Indian mill hands are 
not likely at all to succeed in their contest with their employers, but to confine 
their efforts to reasonable demands, which will prove beneficial to them without 
injuring the interests of the mill industry. [|The Akhbdre Soddgar (90), in its 
issue of the same date, observes that the prayers of the mill hands, excepting the 
one for giving wages in cases of sickness and lifelong injuries by serious acci- 
dents, are quite reasonable and ought to be granted by the mill owners. | 


13. The Svadesh Bandhu (137), in its issue of the 30th October, suggests 


: that the Subordinate Judge’s Court at Nadiad may be 
Pagan Poe: rood transferred to Mahudha, as many of the cases in that 
os Matlid te Mekiaticn Court are from the latter place, and that the Court at 

Kapandvan} may be abolished as it has very little 


work at times, the Subordinate Judge at Mahudha being asked to hold his Court 
at Kapadvan}. 


14. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 27th October, writes :— 
The coasting steamers plying on the Konkan Coast 
A complaint regarding have resumed traffic, but there seems to be somethin 

overcrowding of coasting wyone either in the state of the law or the official 
steamers plying on the Ma- eee é a 
Ss Pie supervision over its management; for, the crowding 
on the steamers is reported to be going on as usual. 

The steamer which left Bombay on Sunday last, a passenger by it writes, sailed 
all right till she reached Ratnagiri, but after leaving that port the engine 
went wrong, and there was a stoppage of three hours in her subsequent voyage. 
The delay was not serious, of course; but the machinery ought not to have 
- shown such a fault at the very commencement of the season, when, it must be 
supposed, everything is kept in perfect order. We would request the authorities 
especially to look to the complaint of overcrowding. ‘The trouble and suffering 
resulting from this practice are at times described as unbearable. A country 
passenger hailing from the south once remarked to us that his soul was so vexed 


with it that he heartily wished the steamer carrying him was at the bottom of 
the sea with himselt ! 


15. The Kérwar Samichar (41), in its issue of the 24th October, again 


Abr} oe calls attention to bad appointments in the A’bkari 
wings ewe * Department in the district of Kanara. 


16. The Khdndesh Chitraguptd (43), in its issue of the 27th October, 
ee :—An Eskar or Mhdér of the town of Dhulia 
LT aS — having proclaimed, about 10 days ago, that all persons 
in the town having cash or gold and silver jewelry in 
their possession should keep them in iron safes instead of keeping them in 
wooden boxes or in earthen or metal vessels, or wearing them on their person, 
and that in the event of their not keeping them so, no notice would be taken or 
enquiry made by Government if they be stolen, every one in the town is ina 
state of anxiety about the safety of his property, and thieves are reaping a rich 
harvest in consequence of this proclamation. Several thefts have latterly taken 
place and several families have beenruined. Government will do well to enquire 
as to who ordered the issue of this proclamation and why. 


17. The Bombay Samdchdr (94), in its issue of the 28th October, says that 

in Bombay indecent performances are often enacted 

in theatres, producing thereby a prejudicial effect on 

the morals of the audience, and that the police ought 

to place these performers before the Magistrates, | 
con 962—3 _ 


Indecent dramatic  per- 
formances in Bombay, 
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Part Il.—Legislation. 


18. “The Kesari (42), in its issue of the 29th October, says :—Liberty of 
thought and speech isa peculiar boon which the people 

4 His Excellency Lord Lans- of India have received from the British Government 
owne and the Official Secrets ' ; , 
Act. and which they could not have secured from any other 
rulers. But the matter for regret is that some high- 

handed and tyrannical officers envy the people for this gift and make efforts to 
deprive them thereof. There is nothing very uncommon in this tendency of these 
officers, because, having long exercised unlimited authority over a subjugatéd 
nation, they are blinded by pride and forget their former state. In England the 
people have the means of dispelling this sort of blindness from the eyes of the 
officers, but no such expedients are available to the people of India, and the con- 
sequence is that this pride goes on ever increasing, and it would have made 
havoc but for one circumstance, viz., that the chief executive officers who have the 
reins of the administration in their hands are changed every five years and are 
replaced by fresh men from England, who, being accustomed to the administra- 
tion of that liberty-loving country, appreciate the importance of the liberty of 
the people. Even among such men there are sometimes some like Lord Lytton 
or Lord Lansdowne, who, being deficient in strength of mind, are puppets in the 
hands of officers habituated to tyrannising over the subject people. When Lord 
Lansdowne came to this country English newspapers spoke of him in high and 
eulogistic terms and raised hopes in the minds of the simple people of this 
country that His Lordship’s régime would be more beneficial than that of Lord 
Dufferin ; but from the experience of the last few months it has fallen to our 
lot to say that the past ségime of sugared speeches was far preferable to the 
present machinations. We were grieved more by the Official Secrets Act 
than by the Mamlatdirs’ Indemnity Act, and it seems that the régume of Lord 
Lytton will be repeated during the administration of Lord Lansdowne. Lord 
Lytton’s Press Gagging Actand Lord Lansdowne’s Official Secrets Act are similar 
in their aims and ends. Lord Lansdowne is as ready to make light of public 
opinion as Lord Lytton was unwilling to respect it. It is highly deplorable 
that the former should not have been in the least moved by the agitation made by 
the public in connection with the Indemnity Bill and should not have consi- 
dered the opinion disapproving of the contemplated breach of promise with 
the Mamlatdars to be real public opinion. It is right and desirable that arrange- 
ments should be made to keep State secrets undivulged; but those secrets 
ought to be such as the disclosure of which may create danger from a foreign 
nation. The objects of the Bill that has just now been passed are not, however, 
so straightforward. For some time past some officers have been thinking of a 
device to gag the Native newspapers, and our readers may remember that 
Mr. Seton-Karr has recently urged that the Native press being’ seditious, it 1s 
necessary to gag it, and that newspapers like the Pioneer, the Indian Daily 
News, the Englishman and the rest, which are the mouthpieces of the officials, 
have expressed their concurrence in this recommendation. It may, therefore, 
be said that the officials desired such a law and that the Official Secrets 
Act is an outcome of their desire. This Act is not openly called the Press 
Gagging Act, because, such high-handed and despotic procedure does not find 
favour with Parliament which repealed the old Act of that name. In England 
there is a law for the protection of official secrets and Parliament cannot well dis- 
approve of a similar law in India, and therefore it is that Government have hit 
upon this expedient. The state of England and that of India are, however, very 
widely different. There, if oppression is practised by anybody, questions 
are asked in Parliament on the subject and official papers in connection with it 
are brought before Parliament. In India, however, it is difficult even for news 
of oppression to come out, not to speak of evidence of such conduct. Documents 
affecting the interests of Government can never see the light of day, and if 
copies of them are asked for they are flatly refused. If, in spite of these 
difficulties, any enterprising man brought any such matter to the notice of the 
public, Government would now send him to jail on a charge of disclosure of an 
official secret. In short, the Act in question will be an instrument of oppression. 
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19. Incommenting on the Official Secrets Act, the Jagan Mitra (88), in its 
issue of the 28th October, says that before passing this Act Government ought 
to have consulted public opinion on it, and asks what other object Government 
could have in hurrying this Act through, than to silence newspapers on the 
subject of the intrigues of political officers in Native States and thereby to 
secure opportunities for exercising unrestricted authority in them without 
fear of exposure or of public criticism. The Poona Vaibhav (52), in its issue of 
the 27th idem, puts the same construction on the Act, and remarks that the 
severe punishment provided in the Act for supplying or publishing information 
on State matters shows that the civilized British Government is no better than 
the oppressive and barbarous administration of the Mahomedan rulers. The 
Maharashtra Mitra (46), in its issue of the 31st October, considers the Official 
Secrets Act to be highly prejudicial to the interests of the State and argues as 
follows :—Now that the fear of exposure by newspapers has been removed 
by the Act, any officer can safely misrepresent matters to Government and 
annoy the people. This annoyance will produce discontent and discontent will 
unite the people, and some mischievous persons will come out to form them 
into gangs, who will oppose Government officers and produce disturbances in the 
country. ‘These latter will lead to the disrespect of law, which, in its turn, will 
enrage the Government officers, who will arrest the disturbers of the public 
peace and put them into prison. This will excite the people, and in their ex- 
citement wicked chiefs on the frontiers will gain them over by assurances of 
safety and protection, and the British Government will be reduced to the necessity 
of increasing their military forces. To provide for this additional expenditure 
Government will have recourse to new taxation, which will end in creating 
public disaffection. So, on the whole, it is very hard to say how far-reaching will 
be the effects of this legal measure. Several other vernacular papers write 
disapprovingly of the Official Secrets Act, and interpret it as a measure intended 


to restrict the liberty of the press and to secure to Government servants immunity 
from public criticism. 


20. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 27th October, writes :— 
The authorities have not been slow in making capital out of the unauthorized 
publication, in the Amrit Bazar Patrika, of the so-called Foreign Office minute 
on Kashmere. Accepting the official version to be true, how was the publisher 
to know that part of the document submitted to him was fabricated? There is 
little room for discretion in newspaper reports. As long as there is a system of 
secrecy, sO long will there be a system of espionage to unearth secrets. We 
doubt if the passing of the Official Secrets Bill can affect the truism we have 
just cited. But it is not the Official Secrets Bill that we so much object to as 
the term ‘official secrets.’ Many an act of oppression, many an attempt at 
collusion and corruption may be covered by that term. The victim is helpless 
where the tyrant has recourse to secret correspondence, while the secret depart- 
ment exists. This new measure cannot be viewed with equanimity. The 
howling of newspapers, however irritating at times, was a satety-valve. Are 


they wise who closed the only channel through which the aggrieved sought 
relief ? 


21. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 30th October, writes:—When the 
Official Secrets Bill was about to be brought before the Council no one considered 
it to be ofany importance. Scarcely any heed was paid toit. It was considered 
a mere formal enactment of a law already passed in England. That was a 
Stamp of guarantee on the face of the measure. It was a law passed in England, 
and was only to be extended to India. Who could object to such a course? It 
was even useless to discuss the principles or details of the legislation. We all 
want nothing better than English laws, and how could we object to a purely 
English law being introduced into India? The new Act was mainly intended 
to prevent the publication of military plans or the sale of plans of fortifications 
to an enemy or a stranger. It was not for a moment supposed that it would 
Interfere with the liberty of the press, or would place any restrictions upon the 
publication of official documents which are not ordinarily published, but whose 
publication promotes the public interest. The Act has given rise to feelings 
different from those that the ‘Bill gave rise to. There is now a feeling of wide- 
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spread alarm in the press. It is being said that the Official Secrets Act is a 
revival of the Vernacular Press Act in another anda more dangerous shape; 
that it will be impossible in future to expose any official wrong, or any bad State 
policy, with any degree of effectiveness ; and that, since all official documents 
will be protected under the new Act, the press will be compelled to abandon 
criticising official measures, and hence the chief function of the Indian press will 
be gone. These fears may be exaggerated, and the alarm may be unfounded. 
It is wrong, in the first place, to say that the new Act is a revival of the 
Vernacular Press Act. It is an English Act and has been merely placed on 
the Indian statute book. The Viceroy or the Government of India had 
nothing to do with its inception. It is the method by which the Bill has been 
passed into law that has given rise to alarm. The Viceroy’s speech has made all | 
the difference. The Amrit Bazar Patrika affair was merely an accident. The 
Bill had been introduced before the disclosure in the Patrika was made; it was 
conceived in England and no publications in India hurried the legislation in 
England. The document published in the Patrika was quite fresh. ‘The Bill was 
about to be passed, and the Viceroy and his advisers were very much irritated 
on account of such a confidential document being published. So the illustra- 
tion was promptly seized upon by the Viceroy in passing the Bill, and a warning 
was at the same time conveyed to newspapers in general. Thisend may have 
been attained, but the Viceroy’s speech itself cannot be praised. It is full of 
bad logic, bad argument, and bad temper, all of which should be carefully avoided 
by a personage so placed as the Viceroy. A few Anglo-Indian papers are griev- 
ed that Lord Lansdowne noticed the Amrit Bazar Patrika, without at the 
same time noticing the pleasant and inoffensive character of the Anglo-Indian 
papers. Perhaps, it was a mistake, but Viceroys are not proof against newspaper 
prickings. Lord Lansdowne’s predecessor in office had a personal tussle with an 
Indian journalist, face to face, and the thing ended by Lord Dufferin frankly 
apologising to the gentleman whom he had no right to offend even as Viceroy of 
India. How well confidence can be kept by Indian gentlemen may be judged 
from the fact that this scene that we refer to was witnessed by several other 
people, some journalists among them, and still on Lord Dufferin’s request they 
all: held their peace and never published the incident. Lord Lansdowne has 
been probably a little more indiscreet than his predecessor, but it must be 
admitted that it is much better to be frank and outspoken than affect supreme 
indifference to newspaper criticism. When a newspaper is merely foolish and 
scarcely knows what it writes about, it can be well ignored, but when it says 
something effective or states facts, an affectation of indifference is quite useless. 
The Viceroy saw a good opportunity of giving a bit of his mind to the newspaper 
which is about the most troublesome to Secretaries, Governor-General’s Agents, 
and sundry other exalted personages, and he had his say in vigorous Anglo-Saxon. 
But every fair-minded on-looker, be he Indian or Anglo-Indian, must admit 
that the Viceroy comes out second best in this strange encounter. The 
Official Secrets Act may prevent the Patrika from publishing any official docu- 
ments, but the Viceroy’s criticism will not affect its credit or the well estab- 
lished belief in the accuracy of its information. It would have been better, 
therefore, had Lord Lansdowne confined himself to denouncing the Amri 
Bazar and its policy, instead of making so much of a fraction of its facts. This 
narrowing of the whole question, and the use of such an illustration to empha- 
size the scope of the Official Secrets Act, must give rise to the apprehension that 
it will serve to keep the locks of the bureau even safer than hitherto. The 
right of public criticism, instead of being allowed to extend, as a just and sincere 
Government should allow, has been curtailed, and the new Act must be regarded 
as a victory for the bureaucracy. 


22. ‘The same newspaper, in its issue of the 2nd November writes: —From the 
general principles of the Indian Official Secrets Act, and the remarkable manner 
in which it has been passed into law, we must pass to details and to a considera- 
tion of the repressive policy of the measure. That any English law should 
interfere with the liberty of the press, or the right of public criticism, appears 
almost incredible. Is it or is it not in the interests of the State to expose the 
declared motives of high personages actuating them in any particular act? If 
a certain official declares that he did a particular act or sanctioned a particular 
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measure for such and such reasons, is it not open to any member of the public, 
either in the press or elsewhere, to prove by undeniable evidence that the pro- 
fessions of that official are hollow and that he was really guided by motives other 
than those he laid claim to? Assuming for a moment that the famous document 
published by the Amrit Bazar Putrika was substantially accurate in every 
respect, would it or would it not have been in the interests of the State to publish 
it to the world and to show to higher authority, e.g., the British Parliament which 
has the final control over the destinies of India, that the professions of the autho- 
rities here are hollow, that they took a certain measure from sinister and unworthy 
motives, that whilst they pretended to have the welfare of the Kashmere State 
and its subjects at heart they really intended to establish an outpost at Gilgit, 
and that therefore their action in Kashmere should be reversed or revised ? 
This may be a strong way of putting it, but it isa case of probability and the 
Government of India cannot lay claim to perfection, although self-worship 
may be one of its weaknesses. Is there any harm or wrong in complaining 
against an officer of Government, however high or exalted his position may be, 
to his superiors, and exposing his actions and motives and substantiating the 
complaint in the only manner in which it can possibly be done, viz., by the pro- 
duction of papers calculated to throw light on the subject-matter of the com- 
plaint? The right, nay, the duty, of a subject to comment on the acts of public 
men which concern the public has never been hitherto denied or questioned, 
provided, of course, that comments are made bond fide, that is, with due care and 
caution, as the term bond fide is understood in legal parlance. Unlessthe com- 
ments are thus made bona fide,t.e., based on facts true or honestly believed to be 
true, the person making the comments lays himself open to a prosecution for libel. 
And how can a writer ever possibly exercise his right of commenting on public acts 
of public men and justify. the exercise of such right on any particular occasion, 
if the materials on which the comments are based are withheld from: him 
or if the use of those materials is made penal? If the public have an undoubted 
privilege of criticising and exposing official acts of officials, does it not follow as 
a matter of necessary consequence that he has a right,—or rather, we would say, 
is it not his bounden duty—to place before the public the materials on which 
the criticism may be founded ? Otherwise, how can he possibly expect others 
to believe in the boni fides of his criticism and make it effective? But what 
would be in the true interests of the State would not be on many occasions in 
the interest of individuals. And the question is, is the interest of individuals 
to be identified with the interests of the State, or even the interest of a body of 
persons to be the same as the interest of the State? It certainly was not in 
the interest of the Viceroy, the Foreign Secretary or the Resident at Kashmere 
to have the document unearthed by the Amrit Bazar Patrika published, but 
can it therefore be said that it was not in the interests of the State to publish it, 
assuming that it was genuine in all respects? ‘The Viceroy’s speech shows that 
the interest of the State is no other than the interest of individuals, and it is 
this construction of the words “ interest of the State ’’ which makes us very ap- 
prehensive about the results of the Act. The Viceroy, on the occasion of the 
passing of the Act, explained its object by saying, “ It should be generally known 
that the new law is intended to be in force in such cases (7.e., cases similar to 
the Amrit Bazar Patrika case), and that those who publish official docu- 
ments without authority will come within its scope, whether the persons by 
whom those documents have been divulged are discovered or not, and whether 
the documents themselves are published in their entirety, or, as in the present 
instance, reproduced in a garbled and truncated form.” If this is the object 
of the Act, ¢.e., to render penal the publication, pure and simple, of an official 
document, or of official information which is generally contained in official 
documents, “ without authority,’ without having regard to the question whether 
such publication was in the interests of the State or not, then, we think, a very 
serious blow has been given to the liberty of public criticism and one of its most 
Important privileges has been taken away by this Act. But we doubt whether 
this object has been achieved, for in the Act the words “ in the interest of the 
State’ occur and the communication of a document is made punishable only 
when it “ ought not in the interest of the State to be communicated at that 
time,” é.e., on the occasion on which it is published. Unless the words ‘‘ in 
the interest of the State” are perfectly meaningless, there will be always a fair 
CON 962—4 
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ground upon which to meet an official prosecution, if the expression is liberal] 
interpreted. But whether this will be done or not is conjectural, and there is 
grave reason for apprehension. In connection with this, there is another point 
very closely allied, viz., whois to say whether a particular communication should 
or should not, in the interests of the State, have been made at the time it was 
made ? 


23. The Rdjyabhakt (125), in its issue of the 29th October, remarks that 
Government have shown weakness in passing the Official Secrets Bill so hurried- 
ly, that this law will lead foreign Governments to suspect that the Indian 
public is discontented with the British Government, and that the latter have no 
confidence in the former. 


24. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 27th October, writes :—There 
is not the slightest doubt that the Official Secrets Act will work more mischief 
than it is believed it will do, at no distant date. It will be soon found out to be 
practically unworkable, and therefore inoperative, for the simple reason that 
it is by no means a comprehensive Act. It is the Government of India itself, 
through its various functionaries, high and low, that first taught the Indian 
press how to divulge official secrets. The tit-bits that an official organ has been 
supplied with from time to time led other journals to seek for them by fair 
means or foul, and to follow suit and try to unearth official secrets. Had Gov- 
ernment from the beginning refrained from this practice of patronising any one 
journal in particular, the necessity for the Act and all this bitterness would 
never have sprung up. A new bone of contention has been supplied by this 
penal legislation, and it is by no means easy to foresee the consequences arising 
out of the wrangling. 


25. The Bombay Samdchir (94) and the Jim Jamshed (111) of the 30th 

October generally approve of the draft Bill to reform 

Draft Bill to reform the the Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils of 

a and Provincial Legis- Tndia prepared by Mr. Bradlaugh, M. P., to be brought 
ative Councils of India ‘ 

prepared by Mr. Bradlaugh, before the House of Commons at an early date, observe 

M. P., approved. that the Bill properly represents the demands of the 

Indian National Congress on the subject and is suited 

to the present condition of the people, and express a hope that the Bill with 

a few immaterial changes, if necessary, will be passed by Parliament when 


it is brought before it. 
Part Il1.—wNative States. 


26. In noticing the explanation given by the Amrit Bazar Patrika in 

regard to the remarks made by His Excellency the 

The publication of the ori- Viceroy at the passing of the Official Secrets Bill, in 

ginal of the alleged Foreign ¢onnection with the publication of the alleged 
Office memorandum published : : ser 

by the Amrit Bazar Putrika memorandum of the Government of India about Gilgit, 

advised, the Bombay Samdchdr (94), in its issue of the 29th 

October, requests Government to publish the original 

memorandum, as, it says, it is beneficial to Government as well as the people 


that the document should be placed before the public. 


27. The Kaiser-i-Hind (114), in its issue of the 27th October, observes :— 

D: ae It is really objectionable on the part of the Native 
aals of the Native Stetes of States of Hyderabad and Mysore to squander 
Hyderabad (Deccan) and the large sum of one or two lakhs of rupees on 
Mysore to spend large sums the reception of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
of money in entertaining His Victor. Of the two States, the pecunjary condition of 
a Cod, eerie Albert Mysore is much better than that of the Nizim. How- 
ever, it is much to be regretted that Native States 
should thus waste their money on momentary pleasures. As for the Nizdim, he 
is careless in attending to the wants of his subjects and wastes enormous 
sums in showing himself to advantage. It would be reasonable to spend d 
to 10 thousand rupees on such an occasion as the reception of the Prince. 
It would also be better to spend heavy sums in commemorating the visit 
of His Royal Highness in a permanent manner. It will be well for 
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Government to interfere and give the Native States good advice. The Gujardt 
Mitre (82) and the Svadesh Bandhu (187) of the 27th and 30th October, re- 
spectively, express similar sentiments and recommend Native Princes, muni- 
cipalities, private individuals and others not to spend mbdney beyond their means 
on the reception of His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor. The Svadesh 
Bandhu adds that splendid receptions given to Royal or distinguished visitors 
during their short stay do not give them a correct idea of the real condition of the 
people of India and that consequently India continues to labour under heavy tax- 
ation. It observes that it is desirable to give them a reception according to our 
means that they may know that India is poor. 


28. The Rajyabhakt (125), in its issue of the 29th October, writes :— 
Captain Ferris, late Assistant Political Agent, K4- 
Serious allegations against thidwar, has been guilty of such high-handed and 
bee got io gp =‘ Jemar objectionable acts that if Government were to enquire 
oa Recreate ret Vana and ito the matter he would be found utterly unfit to be 
Dhrangadra matters. entrusted with political duties. On the 9th Nep- 
tember 1889 he sent an order, No. 635, to the District 
Thanaddér of Wadhwan to the following effect :—‘‘ There isa Bania named Prem- 
chand at Vana who makes khatpat (intrigues) with Jamsung; therefore, on 
receipt of this order, he should be sent away from Vana so long as Government 
continue inthe management of Jamsung’s Girds, and the fact should be reported.” 
Accordingly Parmanandds Harjivandds, on the 26th September, made an order 
that Premchand should leave Vana or otherwise he would be forced to do so. 
It is certain that Premchand is not guilty of murder or of any such grave 
offence and is not lable to transportation. But even supposing that he were 
guilty of such an offence, we fail to see how he could be transported by force 
without any inquiry. The conduct of Major Ferris in connection with the 
heir-apparent of the Dhringadra Gadi is still more flagrant. - That Prince was 
sent by Mr. Lely to Dhrangadra for eight days and was told that if he wanted 
to leave Dhrangadra even before the expiration of that: period he was at liberty to 
doso. Butassoon as the Prince Ajitsing}i went to Dhrangadra he was practically 
reduced to the state of a prisoner and Captain Ferris is the cause of it. We have 
been informed that the Raja Saheb (the Chief of Dhrangadra), Captain Ferris and 
Mr. Oshea told the Prince that he should proceed to Australia, and when the latter 
declined, Captain Ferris threateningly told him that if he did not wish to proceed. 
to Australia, he should take whatever the Raja Saheb would give him and 
make a written statement that he had no further claims on Raja Saheb. Captain 
Ferris further threatened that if the Prince did not do this, he would report 
to the Political Agent and the Bombay Government and have him declared 
unfit for the gédi. The Prince, as we are told, has wired to Mr. Lely and the 
Bombay Government, and we trust that the latter will take severe notice of the 
conduct of Captain Ferris. 


29. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 2nd November, writes :—Finding 
promises of no avail in bringing the discontented rayats 
Alleged mal-administration hack to Khairpur, other means are being employed to 


of the Khairpar State in Sind intimidate them. "We learn that the houses of the 
and a request to the British 


Government to jnterfere in men Who have come to Sukkur are being guarded, and 
the matter. their families are under surveillanee. ‘The men them- 

selves are threatened with arrest and confinement on 
their return to ‘their homes. Colonel Mayhew had an interview with the Mir 
some days ago, and then came down to Karachi to see the Commissioner in Sind, 
probably on this subject. It would be certainly unwise to ignore such an un- 
mistakably emphatic demonstration. 


30. The same newspaper of the 23rd October writes :—A petition signed 

ree re by the leading Brdhmans and Mahajans of Jeysulmere 

- petition presented to the 145 been presented to the Political Resident at Konk- 
Political Resident at Konkreli a h f SI 

by the leading Bréhmansand ‘eli, complaining against the oppression of Sheodan 

Mahajans of . Jeysulmere Sing Kunwarji, who combines the functions of Judge, 


> 


against a State officer there Fayzddrand Councillor in himself. The high-handed- 


= —— in connectlon joss and tyranny of this officer have created widespread 


discontent, and the entire Brahman community 
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threaten to leave Jeysulmere in a body unless their grievances are attended to 
and Kunwarji is removed from office. He was appointed by the Resident 
against the wishes of the Raja, who, although related to the Kunwar, was 
averse to his appointment. ‘The Raja himself is a religious and devout prince, 
and very popular with his subjects, whom he is anxious to conciliate and to see 
prosper. As the complaints are of a serious nature and are specified, it behoves 
the Political Resident to make an inquiry, and, if it is found that the charges 
are true, to remove the official in question from his office. 


81. Ina contributed article, the Hitechchhu (83), in its issue of the 31st 
a October, complains that in filling vacancies in Mahi 
A complaint against im- K<antha Agency preference is given to unqualified 
proper appointments in Mahi . ,; 
Kéntha. strangers over qualified Natives of that place and gives 
a list of such instances. 


32. The Gujardti (81), in its issue of the 27th October, writes :—One of 

the most novel features of the Educational Depart- 

Practical instruction given ment of Baroda is the provision made by the State for 
- sie . ed a — practical instruction to the girls of two higher schools 
eo in the culinary art. Every Saturday afternoon, the 
girls, each of whom is supplied with a stove and pots 

and pans, get practical instruction at the hands of a cook attached to their school. 
We hope arrangements will also be made by the State for teaching other branches 
of domestic economy and fitting the pupils for the most delicate and responsible 
work that will devolve upon them as mothers. The experiment is extremely 
interesting and we draw the attention of our Government to it. Baroda also 
possesses a music-school under the sympathetic management of the well-known 
Professor Moula Bux, who has his whole heart in the work. About 150 boys are 
receiving instruction and are making excellent progress. These efforts on the 
part of the Maharaja to restore a divine but a discredited science in India deserve 
the highest commendation, and we hope that other Native Princes will emulate 
the enlightened efforts of the Gdekwar to ameliorate the condition of his subjects. 


G. M. SA'THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
11th November 1889. 
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Part 1.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Mum-ul-Islém (162), in its issue of the lst November, writes :— 

‘~ sat os teed i From the latest frontier news it seems that ere long 

hi: Petts Gheeranent there will be a disagreement between the Amir of 

Kabul and the British Government, as it is now well- 

known that secret negotiations are going on between Amir Abdul Rahman 

Khan and the Russians. Sirddr Ayub Khdn will proceed to Afghanistan with 
the sanction of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne. 


2. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 38rd November, writes :—The 
despatch of the Secretary of State for India on the report 
Comments on the despatch of the Public Service Commission is full of exuberant 
of the Secretary of State for verbosity, in spite of the importance of the different 
India on the Public Service : as 
Commission’s report. subjects treated in it. We regret, however, that the 
limited space at our disposal precludes the possibility 
of reprinting the whole despatch. ‘There are, however, certain portions of it which 
cannot be passed over without notice. Lord Cross’ opinion on the subject of 
the Statutory Civil Service is fraught with gloomy forebodings, for it sounds the 
death-knell of that service ; and for this we are indebted to that mischief-making 
body, the Indian National Congress, which, in its enthusiasm for doing good, has, 
like the camel of the Hebrew fable, now left the tail behind while going out in 
search of its ears. Lord Cross finds “ that there is almost universal agreement 
of opinion among the authorities consulted, both European and Native, that 
the Statutory Civil Service has not fulfilled the expectations with which it was 
formed.’’ Ere long, therefore, we may hear of the abolition of this service, in 
lieu of which we have now the age-limit for the Covenanted Civil Service raised. 
But the gain, we again repeat on this occasion, will be most incommensurate 
with what we shall lose by the abolition of the Statutory Civil Service. 
Without imputing any dishonourable motives, we venture to say that the recom- 
mendations of the Congress have been but too willingly and gladly adopted by 
the Secretary of State, for the measure proposed in the resolution of the Congress 
will secure to India as few of the higher appointments as possible. A few years 
hence we hope to be able to show that not one-third of the 57 Statutory Civil 
Service appointments will have been secured at the end of A.D. 1900, in spite of 
the enhancement in the age-limit. 


38. With reference to the reply of the Sikhs of Guyjaranwalla to 
Dhulip Sing, the Gujarati (81), in its issue of the 
Suspicion about the authen- 3rd November, observes :—People have full confidence 
ticity of the reply given to in the British administration, although they know 
pamlip Bing by the Sikhs that there are some defects in it, and we never for a 
of Gujaranwalla. th 
moment thought that any Native community of any 
part of India would give a reply to Dhulip Sing. The Sikhs of Gujaranwalla, in 
their reply to him, have, however, used such mean and insulting language towards 
his father, Ranjit Singh, that people are led to suspect that it may have been 
written by some European officer in the name of the Sikhs, or that it may be 
the result of the instigation of a military officer, for no Sikh would otherwise 
have penned such a letter, which has only lowered the officers in the estimation 
of the public. [The Din Manz (77), dated 5th November, doubts the authenti- 
city of the reply said to have been written by the Sikhs of Gujaranwalla. | 


4. The Indu Prakish (15), in itsissue of the 4th November, writes :— 
The Viceroy, in closing the debate on the Indemnity 
Bill, gave a warning to all representatives of public 
opinion in India, which, in effect, amounts to a pro- 
hibition of adverse criticism on the action of the 
Government. Adverse criticism is threatened to be construed as an indication 
of “a lukewarm sense of official purity,” and it is darkly hinted that it may 
have a prejudicial effect on the policy of the employment of Natives in offices 
of trust and emolument. In spite of this warning, we feel we shall be wanting 
in our duty if we fail on this occasion to say, as frankly and freely as we can, how 
keen is the sense of disappointment and disgust felt by almost the entire Native 
community at what seems to them to be persistent perverseness on the part of the 
con 1030—2 | 
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Government of India. Here was a question in which the Native community of a 
whole presidency, and a not inconsiderable and not the least influential section of 
the European community, together with about the strongest Local Government in 
the country, all ranged on one side, urging emphatically and unmistakably 
one view and policy, and the Government of India obstinately sticking to a con- 
trary policy in spite of all remonstrances and protests. This is an act of des- 
potism for which it will be difficult to find a parallel in the history of British 
india, and it is the more to be regretted as it lays down a most mischievous 
precedent. In England such an act would probably be impossible. No Govern- 
ment would venture to defy public opinion in so outrageous a manner. But 
here the Supreme Government is for all practical purposes responsible to no one, 
except in a very distant way to Parliament. It is the sole arbiter of the desti- 
nies of the Indian Empire and is restrained in its actions by nothing except its 
own sense of right and wrong. When that sense of right and wrong comes into 
conflict with the sense of subordinate authorities or the people, then the latter 
must needs go to the wall. The passage of the Indemnity Bill through the 
Council is a painful illustration of this unsatisfactory state of things, and shows 
the urgency of a prompt remedy. In any case, in regard to the present question 
at least, the popular opinion must assert itself against the high-handed and 
contemptuous treatment it has received from the Government of India by a 
strong and earnest appeal at the bar of the British public. The case made by 
the Government of India for passing the Bill is only a reiteration of the 
arguments used in proposing it. In spite of all the telegrams and petitions sent 
up by public meetings and public associations the Government stands unconvinced 
of what ought to be patent to the meanest intellect, viz., the impolicy and impro- 
priety of breaking the solemn word of Government pledged to the people. The 
Honourable Mr. Scoble, indeed, doubts if all the agitation is real and spontaneous, 
but the other members of the Government are generous enough not to question 
its reality. If the honourable legal member wishes to get his doubt cleayed, he 
cannot do better than come here once more and live among our people. There 
is one error which glaringly pervades the speeches of all the three members of 
the Government who have spoken. It is assumed and repeatedly asserted that 
those who ask the entire guarantee to be carried out do so in the interest of the 
incriminated Mamlatdars, whereas all the responsible exponents of public 
opinion have, time after time, protested that they have not the smallest concern, 
with the individuals affected, and that it is the public weal,—the question of the 
faith of the Government as a matter of principle,—that alone concerns them. For 
the officials affected by the Act the measure of Government is, perhaps, more 
advantageous tlian the. complete observance of the guarantee we pray for. They 
get all the advantages of pay and pension without the worry and risks of 
service. But, as we have said above, the question with the public is not the gain 
or loss of individuals, but the honour and credit of the Government. On this 
point there is a hopeless divergence of opinion between the Government of India 
on the one hand and the Bombay Government and the people on the other. 
The former talk about public morality and official purity and so forth, but have 
not the slightest regard for the grossest immorality involved in the charge of 
faithlessness implied in the breach of the guarantee. The Honourable Mr. 
Scoble and the Viceroy both affect surprise at the moral standard of those who 
ask that the corrupt Mémlatddrs should be maintained in office. Here, again, 
we repeat we do not ask anything for the sake of the officers. Besides, we say; 
the Mamlatdars are indeed to blame for having gone wrong in one instance, but 
the circumstances in which they did go wrong were quite exceptional, and their 
fall under those circumstances does not prove them to be so hopelessly corrupt as 
to be unworthy of further confidence. In fact, the present ordeal ought to make 
them more than ordinarily careful about their moral conduct in future. The 
danger to public interests from keeping such men in the service is much smaller 
than from the breach of faith. Further, the considerations of the loss of 
prestige and humiliation of the Local Government, the sense of insecurity 
and diffidence in the administration, and the all but absolute impossibility of @ 
similar exposure of corruption in future have no place at all in the mind. of the 
Government. If a strong Presidential Government is likely to be overruled 
and humiliated before its own subjects, will any’ like or smaller authorities 
venture to enter on such enterprises? The Government of India admit that the 
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puarantee was indispensable, but they say that it was illegal. If it was so, legalize 
it and give effect to it, especially when Government are passing a special legisla- 
tive measure for securing part of the object. But the different members of the 
Government of India delude themselves by various fallacious arguments, such as 
the witnesses not being entitled to the full guarantee in consequence of their hav- 
ing been discredited by the Commissioners, the officers not having had courage 
to expose the fraud earlier, and so forth. They assume airs of superior morality, 
and totally fail to appreciate the true position of affairs in Bombay, the magni- 
tude of the evil exposed, the utter prostration and demoralization of the subordi- 
nate and even the high European service, the difficulties of the Government in 
enforcing purity and so forth, and express a hope that their decision will be accept- 
able to the public, at least the public outside the Bombay Presidency, or to all. 
except a small class within the presidency. We say that Government have donea 
grievous wrong, and it will be difficult to repair the mischief their action has done. 
The decision will not, we premise, be approved by any public outside or within the 
presidency except a small section which has throughout supported Mr. Crawford 
and vilified the Government of Bombay by all manner of misrepresentation and 
abuse. ‘The feeling of dissatisfaction at the act of the Government is, we believe, 
most keen—not the least soin the highest quarters of the Civil Service. The 
Government of India have shown a lamentable want of grasp and appreciation 
of local conditions and have made everyone unhappy. Up tothe last we were not 
without hope that the uniform expression of popular opinion, the high personal 
character of His Excellency Lord Reay and the inherent justice of the cause 
will mollify the Government, but we have been cruelly disappointed. 


5. The Shri Shivdje (64), in its issue of the 1st November, disapproves of 
the Indemnity Act and the speeches made by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
the other members of his Council at its passing, and says that the people did not 
agitate for the retention of the self-incriminating Mamlatdars in the Government 
service, that it was simply absurd on the part of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne to 
say that as the people have praised the Bombay Government for getting one corrupt 
European officer dismissed from the service they should more highly praise the Gov- 
ernment of India for dismissing from the service a number of corrupt Mémlatdars, 
that the Mamlatdars never received bribes like Mr. Crawford and that one does 
not know what tosay of the morality of the honourable member in charge of 
the Bill, who, it says, must bave been aware of the corruption of Mr. Crawford 
at the time he was Advocate General in the Bombay Presidency, and who, in 
spite of this fact, has the boldness to question the morality of those who have 
protested against the dismissal of the Mamlatdars connected with the Crawford 
case. 


6. The Mahratta (3), in its issue of the 3rd November, writes :—Since we 
wrote last on the subject we have received full proceedings of the meeting of 
the Supreme Legislative Council held at Simla on the 19th ultimo, and we are 
sorry to find that they have served only to strengthen our feelings of indignation 
and disgust created by the telegraphic report of the speeches made on this 
memorable occasion. Except on the occasion when the Council passed at one 
sitting the notorious Press Act, the Legislature has never before exhibited such 
perverseness and obstinacy. In the cool heights of Simla, the Councillors 
considered themselves high above the reach of public criticism and have repeated, 
with wonderful presumptuous self-confidence, arguments which have been 
exploded a thousand times. Those that opened their lips manifested a remarkable 
unanimity of views, while some lent their silent and passive support to the mea- 
sure. Thus, within the short period required to read, or to take as read, the set 
speeches, the whole thing was disposed of almost in indecent haste, lest fresh 
difficulties might arise. We say indecent haste advisedly, for we firmly believe 
that there was no necessity whatever to hurry on either the Mamlatdérs’ or the 
Official Secrets Bill. ‘The country had definitely pronounced against one, while 
hardly sufficient time was allowed to apprise the public of the fact that the 
Second was to be introduced and passed at one sitting. In the face of such a 
Scandalous, and we might even say insolent, neglect of public opinion clearly and 
emphatically expressed, who can doubt that there is an urgent necessity of 
reforming our Legislative Councils? It makes patent, if it was not already so 
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before, the fact that we need not expect, as of right, any good from the official 
demigods at Simla, whose official education and position have taught them to 
regard any concession to public opinion as inconsistent with the prestige of 
Government, and who, if they condescend to do any favour at all, will do so 
with all the show and affectation of superior authority and wisdom. The Viceroy 
alone is expected to be free from such belief; but Lord Lansdowne, who, as 
remarked by a contemporary, is too young for the office, is evidently playing 
into the hands of his advisers and has thus begun his.career in a manner which 
leaves little hope of any constitutional rights being gained or respected during 
his administration. It is needless here to examine in detail the arguments 
used by the speakers to set aside the opinion of the public. They have been 
discussed and refuted many a time in our columns, and had it not been for the 
position of the speakers we should certainly have left them to die the death 
they so richly deserve. The decision of the Commissioners in the Crawford case 
is now a topic of common notoriety, and it has been pointed out in almost every. 
journal that if their decision be right the only offence of the witnesses is that 
they have told a lie. Despite this simple and logical deduction we are told by 
so learned a lawyer as the Honourable Mr. Scoble that, according to the view of 
the Commissioners, the witnesses have not earned the guarantee. But the reply 
of the honourable member to the objection of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, 
that the violation of Government pledges in this case will render it impossible 
hereafter to detect corruption in high places, is still more surprising. If 
the officers are now punished, argues the learned lawyer, it will inspire officials 
with the best sort of confidence, and corruption will be rendered impossible 
of detection because it will no longer exist! Here is an example for all 
civilized legislatures to imitate! Break your most solemn pledges and punish 
men for the confessions made by them in confidence,—for the willing help they 
rendered to expose long-standing scandals ;—and it will be impossible for cor- 
ruption toexist! The thanks of all civilized nations are undoubtedly due to Mr. 
Scoble for discovering this new sovereign remedy against corruption of every kind. 
The arguments of Mr. Hutchins were not less amusing. The task of discriminat- 
ing between the various cases had been assigned to him, and consistently with his 
duties he undertook to distinguish between the Macclesfield and the Crawford 
cases. The fact that the Masters of the Rolls had judicial powers in virtue of their 
office was inconvenient to him; he therefore completely ignored the larger 
question and confined himself to the fact that they had no magisterial powers. 
He has thus been unconsciously led to the discovery that corruption does not 
disqualify a man to exercise judicial powers generally, but only magisterial 
powers. Then, again, we are told that the number of the Masters was small; 
and that, finallv, the guarantee was granted previous to any legislation being 
passed in that case, which, according to the honourable member’s view of law and 
morality, makes all the difference between the two cases. The honourable member 
does not, however, stop to see that the difference, if any, as pointed out several 
times, is in favour of the Mémlatddrs and not against them. The guarantee of the 
Bombay Government was no doubt ultra vires ; but the plea is all but credi- 
table in the mouth of those who can make and unmake laws and upon whose 
word of honour and power to fulfil it so many Mdmlatddrs confidently relied only 
to find themselves betrayed at the last moment. But it is, as stated above, use- 
less to argue the case any more before such Judges, especially as they have now 
given their final decision. They have discarded public opinion, truth and honour 
alike, and being hard-pressed for arguments have even ventured to express 
doubts about the genuineness of the public feeling of indignation. Under these 
circumstances it is, we believe, the duty of the public to carry the matter to the 
ultimate appellate authorities—we mean, the British Parliament—and we are glad 
to find that steps are being taken to do so. The scene of action, as justly observ- 
ed by the Bombay Gazette, has now been transferred to England, and every 
attempt should be made to lay the case fairly before Parliament. The Gov- 
ernment of India may have no faith in the pressure which a superior officer 
of the Commissioner’s position may bring to bear on the Mdmlatddrs, but we 
all know that Government itself is acting under pressure in this matter and the 
same pressure properly used may turn the scales in our favour. It is not the 
Mémlatdars that we care so much for. The question is a graver one. It1s, as 
observed in the memorial of the Sabha, a constitutional question, whether the 


Government of India or the Secretary of State should be allowed to break the 
pledges, admittedly moral and just, given by a Presidential Government, and, 
viewed in that light, the case isa strong one to go to Parliament. We, 
therefore, trust that no pains will be spared to carry the matter to England and 
to educate English public opinion on the point. It is now no secret that if we 
can obtain any redress it will be from Parliament itself and not from the 
official autocrats of the land of the type of the speakers at Simla. [The Native 
Opinion (17), in its issue of the 8rd November, also advises the officers who have 
been dismissed in consequence of their confessions in the Crawford case to appeal 
to Parliament against the decision of the Government of India and to try the - 
Jast chance in their own interests without minding trouble or expense. | 


7. The Poona Varbhav (52), in its issue of the 3rd November, thus com- 
0 in ha fa ments on the Indemnity Act:—The Indemnity Act 
nity Act. :*=<CS:~*é« AS ele. 80 wworrdeeed thant, although it was necessitated 
y Act. ' . 
by the scandalous behaviour of a high European 
officer, the fact has not been stated therein, while it has been clearly mentioned 
that the witnesses whom Government is said to have treated very kindly were 
all Natives. All this has been done to keep back from posterity who may 
read the Act, the fact that tle arch offender was a high European officer and a 
member of the Civil Service, and to bring to their notice that the witnesses who 
gave bribes were all Natives. This shows that under the present rule there are 
many men to cover the faults of Europeans, while there is none to conceal those 
of the Natives. This is but natural under a foreign rule and shows theWifference 
between native and foreign governments! Oh God! are we ever likely to get 
some one to cover our faults ? 


8. In alluding to a printed circular said to be addressed to the Bombay 
Civilians of over ten years’ standing, requesting them 
A circular addressed tothe to memorialize the Secretary of State on behalf of the 
Bombay Civilians on behalfof yeccant Mamlatdars, the Akhbdre Soddgar (90), in its 
the self-incriminatng Mam- : ° 
latdérs in the Crawford case, issue of the 8th November, says :—It 1s not likely that 
Civilians whoare men of high principles will recommend 
the self-incriminating Mamlatdars to be retained in the service and will try to 
throw a blot on British justice ; and if they did such a thing they would be 
guilty of a piece of great folly. His Excellency the Governor should try and 
find out who are the authors of this document, which is intended to create dis- 
satisfaction against the acts of the supreme authorities, and visit the originators 
with the punishment they deserve. 


9. The Indu Prakash (15), in its issue of the 4th November, with reference 
to the report that Mr. A. F. Maconochie, C.S., 
Disapproval of the rumoured has been employed by Government to write an ac- 


appointment by Government Goynt of the official career of Mr. A. T. Crawford, 
of Mr. A. F. Maconochie, 


C.S.. to, write an account of S#ys:—Now that Mr. Crawford has been dismissed 
the official career of Mr. A. the Bombay Civil Service, it is unaccountable for Gov- 
T. Crawford. ernment to set one of its high officers to write an 
official account of his services. Whence is this 
sudden accession of love for Mr. Crawford? What is the occasion of this official 
trumpeting? If the object is to preserve a record of his evil-doing as a warning 
to all officers in the future there is some reason in it; but if the record is to be the 
precursor of proposals for awarding pension or other compensation to Mr. Craw- 
ford, we should protest against it as a piece of the grossest iniquity and the most 
scandalous jobbery. ‘There is, indeed, no definite basis yet for such a sugges- 
tion. But Mr. Crawford is such a consummate master of intrigue, and enjoys 
such influence and sympathy in high quarters, that his formal acquittal and the 
money compensation given to his criminal accomplices, the Mamlatdars, are apt 
to be used by his friends as pegs to hang an agitation on for obtaining pension for 
him. Ifthese be the tactics of Mr. Crawford’s friends, we raise our warning voice 
betimes against the perpetration of the scandal. We cannot, indeed, suspect the 
Local Government of any partiality for Mr. Crawford, but that Government may 
be, in this matter as in others, a helpless tool in the hands of higher authorities. 
We hope our surmise is wrong, but we must confess that the news, if it is well 
founded, is quite inex plicable to us. 
con 1030—3 
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10. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 7th November, writes :— 
The Indian State church 1s said to be threatened with 
i Approval of the rumoured the application of retrenchment shears, and under the 
sestablishment of the State : ; cigs 
aeisah 44 Tolls. recommendations of the late Indian Finance Com- 
| mittee a large saving may be effected. We must 
thank the Committee for their courage to make such a recommendation to an 
administration which, though professedly neutral in all religious matters, patro- 
nizes the English church. Religious neutrality is the motto inscribed in bold 
letters on the Indian administration, and yet we have a State church flourishin 
with all the luxuriance of freshness, as if all the Indian people professed the 
religion of their rulers, The tenacity with which the department is retained is 
really wonderful, and though proposals for its disestablishment have often been 
made, they have never been carried out. Those who oppose disestablishment 
make a great point of the religious necessities of a European soldier; but the 
religious necessities of an Indian soldier are not the less important than those of 
his European comrade, and since the former are not provided for, we cannot see 
why there need be any provision for the latter. The religious beatitude of Native 
soldiers is paid for by them, and in justice both to them and to the country, not 
partial, but complete disestablishment of the church ought to be the aim of 
Government. 


11. The same newspaper writes :—Government action in the matter of the 
suppression of the Praja Bandhu has been, we are 
Comments in connection constrained tosay, characterised by considerable short- 
peer the suppression of the sichtedness. According to the Government resolution 
raja Bandhu newspaper of pon nee ne 
Chandernagore. that insignificant print contained some seditious matter, 
but Government could have well afforded to pass it over 
in contemptuous silence ; but by their present short-sighted action they have, at 
least in the eyes of the ordinary people, thrown a halo of sanctimonious martyrdom, 
both around that paper and its proprietor. Lord Lytton’s Gagging Act was no less 
a terror to the people than the present Official Secrets Act; but, so far as we are 
aware, Lord Lytton’s sword of Dimocles did not do practical harm to the people. 
Government were perfectly justified in enforcing the rule that their servants 
should in no way be connected with such institutions as the public press, and Babu 
Tincowri ought to have no cause of complaint. But his dismissal ought not to 
have been simultaneous with the enforcement of the sections of the Penal Code 
and of the Customs Act against the Praja Bandhu. Government may have cause 
to feel annoyed in this matter, but the colleagues of Lord Lansdowne should not 
have advised His Excellency to take a leaf out of the history of Russian 
administration in this matter for his guidance. Since His Lordship is 
quite fresh from England and has to pass through his noviciate, we shall 
not be justified in making an estimate of his régime so soon, but one will 
not be wrong if he says that His Excellency’s expressed opinions in regard 
to certain matters. do not hold out the prospect of brilliant success from a 
popular standpoint of view. One may not pretend to be a prophet and may 
find his prediction falsified. Lord Lansdowne is new to the country and will 
do well to study everything for himself before allowing official opinion to weigh 
much with him. 


12. The Pandit (159), in its issue of the 8th November, after approving 
of the action of the Government in the regard to the 
The Pandit newspaper and Praja Bandhu newspaper of Chandernagore and its 


the alleged unjust conduct of editor, says :—The Pandit newspaper has been accused 
some Commanding Officers of 


regiments towards it, by certain parties of publishing seditious articles, but. 

this accusation is false and the weekly reports of the 
Reporter on the Native Press will bear testimony to this assertion. One or two 
Commanding Officers of regiments made attempts to get this newspaper sup- 
pressed, and it behoves Government to explain to them the real nature of the 
writings appearing in it. The Pandit publishes Government orders and conveys 
instruction to military men of all arms about parade and military tactics and 
makes them staunchly loyal. It is therefore a piece of great injustice to this 
newspaper that it should be accused of writing seditious articles and that some 
Commanding Officers should threaten the men of their regiments for subscribing 
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to the paper. Government ought to see the proofs we possess about such con- 
duct of these commandants. Ifthe Pandit is really guilty of writing seditious 
articles, it will have no objection to be suppressed as a punishment for its crime. 


13. The Chandrodayd (143), in its issue of the 2nd November, says that 

__ it would be far better to spend money on the reception 

‘i hs rg sage p! —_—s of gentlemen like Mr. Bradlaugh, who take interest 

His hovel Hisksees Prince 10 us or in supporting the Indian Political Assoviation 

Albert Victor. in London, than on the reception of His Royal Hi, iiness 

Prince Albert Victor. The paper adds that the Mysore 

State, which has resolved to spend several thousand rupees in receiving the 
Prince, ought to respect this aspect of the question. 


14. An “outspoken and loyal ”’ correspondent, writing to the Dnydn Pra- 
: 7 kash (14) in its issue of the 7th November, draws the 
Question of the legality of attention of themunicipal commissioners of Poona to the 
spending municipal funds on ‘Hegalit A ened f di 
the reception of His Royal Jlegality and uselessness of spending a sum of Rs. 1,000 
Highness Prince Victor. on the reception of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
: | Victor, and remarks thatthey are welcome to evincetheir 
loyalty to the Sovereign by presenting addresses to Royal visitors, but that they 
have no power to spend the hard-earned money of the ratepayers on receptions 
of personages whose visits do the people of poor India very little good, or for such 
other purposes as are not contemplated by the Municipal Act. The paper 
endorses this view of its correspondent and says that the commissioners should 
always bear in mind the provisions of the Local Self-government Act and act 
in conformity with them. 


15. The Gwardti (81), in its issue of the 3rd November, writes :—While 

; cordially welcoming His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Fc En - —s ie ‘dia +4¥ictor to our shore, we feel sorry to note that some 
- d Native States. «=»=»-—«C Native States are going to mar the visit of the Royal 
guest by depriving him of the solid pleasure and in- 

struction which an unfettered and humble traveller derives from his travels, 
the more so especially when it was expressly directed by Her Majesty that the 
young Prince’s tour through her Indian Empire should be unconnected with any 
public ceremonies or functions and should afford him an opportunity for educating 
himself by coming in personal contact with the people of this country. Tawdry 
finery and gaudy show, ostentatious hospitality and dazzling splendour, are 
entirely out of harmony with the strictly educational object of Prince Albert 
Victor’s visit to the East. What is then the meaning of the report that the 
Hyderabad State is going to spend two lakhs of rupees on pompous festivities in 
connection with the Prince’s visit to that State? What does the Mysore 
State mean by proposing to spend a ladkh anda half in powder and smoke? 
We pity the Royal guest as much as the poor subjects of these States ; the former, 
because they are depriving his tour of its educational ‘value, and the latter be- 
cause of the waste of their money on costly but profitless ceremonies. But we 
pity the rulers of both the provinces even more, because they are, with all their 
loyal intentions, treating with disrespect the express wishes of Her Majesty to 
allow her grandson to see the world in its native simplicity. 3 


16. The Rdst Goftdr (85), in its issue of the 3rd November, sincerely 
regrets that the Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang, being 

Approval of a leaflet issued yaised to the Bench of the Bombay High Court, will be 
Mid me — ® —— aloof from the Indian National Congress and other 
National eS, oom" public movements, and observes that he has rendered 
: one last service in writing the recently published 

Congress leaflet. Mr. Telang, adds the paper, is one of the leaders of the Congress, 


but is not one of those who are overzealous. 


17. The Jdéme Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 7th November, writes :— 

: The Government of India assert with pride that their 

Increase of intemperance 4bkdri policy is such as to check intemperance, but 

“ay. oe : pews a the fact is the reverse of it. Last year 523 lakhs of 

ernment ~~ ~7°*" ~—_galilons of beer were brewed in India, which was largely 
in excess of the production in any one of the last ten 
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years. Of this large quantity 30 lakhs of gallons were purchased by Government 
and the remainder was evidently consumed by Natives, as Europeans do not 
like Indian beer. JBesides, there was a large consumption of whisky and 
brandy. ‘This is certainly no check on intemperance. Lower brands of Europe 
aan which are slow poisons, have replaced innocent toddy and pure country 
iquor. 


b3. The Sind Sudhdr (163), in its issue of the 26th October, writes :—When 
A comiaeh tala Ws His Excellency the Governor visited Karachi on the 
delay in settling the question last occasion he promised to issue a resolution, in the 
of the relative position of month of August, concerning the relative position of 
Zamindars and Maurasi Haris Zamindérs and Maurisi Haris, in the Shikarpur 
P* iy Shikarpur District in istrict. We notified this fact in our paper, dated 
_ | the 6th April and 22nd June 1889. Although the 
month of August has passed, no such resolution has been published. We 
admit that the matter, to be dealt with, is a serious one and deserving of careful 
consideration. But the delay which has already taken place has caused much 
anxiety to the Zaminddars and Haris interested in the settlement of the 
question. We, therefore, sanguinely hope that His Excellency Lord Reay 
will dispose of the matter at an early date. 


19. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 3rd November, writes :—The 
a a i Mla Director General of Post Offices in India is shortly 
PNR. g of Post Offices in CxPected in Karachi, Itis believed that he will person- 
India to enquire into the ally enquire into several serious cases of appeals 
alleged unscrupulous and preferred by certain ex-employés of the Postal Depart- 
high-handed conduct of a ment. There is apparently great discontent and dis- 
- aha in the Postal satisfaction in the Department under Mr. Barwise, 
. ? the Deputy Post Master General, Sind and Beluchis- 
tan, and we would strongly urge upon Mr. Fanshawe the urgent necessity for a 
thorough inquiry in the matter, as we hear that some of the appellants have 
been dealt with in a very unscrupulously high-handed manner by a certain 
officer in this division. 


20. The Akhbdre Soddgar (90), in its issue of the 6th November, says :— 
ne Ce ee bebe s the “i a three aoene Re —- 
cart-drivers having made away wl ags of grain 
or entrusted to them 5 es sats cans iS be ede 
to their godowns or elsewhere in Bombay have occurred, and it is highly desir- 
able that this daring crime should be put down by the police expeditiously 
in order to protect the dealers from further loss. It would be well if licenses 
for carts and other hack-conveyances were issued to such persons as were not 
damaged characters, and if it were insisted upon that those persons, alone should 
ly the cart or other hack-conveyance in whose names the licenses were issued, 
strict watch being kept to see that this condition was not infringed, and that a 
list was kept showing the particular building in which a hired conveyance was 
stabled. These precautions would be very useful in tracing fraudulent drivers 
of these conveyances. 


Part IT.— Legislation. 


21. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 4th November, writes -— We 

C a must record our emphatic protest against the manner 
Seon Aa eS in which an Act of such public importance as the 
secs Official Secrets Act has been placed on the statute- 
book of India. Even if it were allowed, for the sake of argument, that 1b was 
necessary to have a measure of this kind, there was certainly not the least 
necessity for being in such hot, one might say indecent, haste about it. Within 
a fortnight of the announcement of the introduction of the measure the Bill was 
passed, and that during the Simla session, and the Act received the assent of the 
Viceroy. And all this took place before public opinion had time to express itself on 
the merits or demerits of the measure, as during the fortnight that was so gracious: 
ly allowed to intervene between the introduction of the measure and its third 
reading the public mind was engrossed with the one topic of the day—the dis- 
honourable Bill about indemnity to the Bombay Mémlatdérs. We have been 
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assured both by the Viceroy and the Honourable Mr. Scoble that a measure of 
this kind was long needed, but no one has endeavoured to show that the necessity 
was so immediate as to justify Government in dragging it through the Legis- 
lative Council in the brief space of a fortnight. A technical blunder of such a 
kind in connection with such a Bill goes far more to discredit Government than 
even the measure itself. The principle which underlies a measure of this kind 
may appear harmless and unobjectionable at the first glance. What is more 
natural or unexceptionable, it might be asked, than a precaution on the part 
of Government that its secrets shall not be disclosed, or rather betrayed? And 
yet on deeper consideration it will be seen that the matter is not so simple. 
We are aware that the millennium has yet to arrive, when the tiger and the 
lamb shall drink of the same fountain. So long as it has not arrived, and so 


long as the savage instincts of the human breast make wars possible and even © 


not unfrequent, it is but natural that the normal relations between neighbouring 
nations should be those of half suspicion and half sympathy or antipathy. 
We can well understand that, as a consequence of this at best partial distrust, 
a nation should be anxious that its weak points should be, as far as possible, 
hidden from the gaze or knowledge of other nations, so that in times of active 
hostility the enemy should not be able to take advantage of any such knowledge. 
In the present state of the world, therefore, it is perfectly justifiable and even 
necessary for a nation to take precautions that its secrets shall not be disclosed 
to other nations. But how can the same thing be said of the relations between 
a Government and its subjects? What right has a Government to screen its 
doings forever from the knowledge of its own subjects? The Government 
exists only for the good of the subjects, and its existence, therefore, is not 
justified, if it has perpetually to assume an attitude of distrust towards 
the people. It is, however, possible that on occasions it is necessary, in the 
best interests of the subjects themselves, to prevent premature disclosures even 
with regard to matters of domestic policy. It is not difficult to secure such pre- 
vention without resorting to such stringent legislation as the present; the object 
can be attained by exercising a little more care than is exercised at present in 
selecting the officers to be entrusted with the charge of such secrets, and by 
holding them personally responsible if any disclosures take place. But all 
idea about any perpetual withholding of information in connection with matters 
of domestic policy deserves, strictly speaking, to be entirely repudiated. 
While, therefore, the present state of international relations may justify the enact- 
ment of an Act of the kind, a good, conscientious and righteous Government will 
not and ought not to claim any such powers with regard to its home administra- 
tion. The functions of Government, as at present recognized, do not include an 
obligation on the part of a State to take others into its confidence, as it is not 
bound to actively exert itself for their welfare. But the duties of a Government 
towards its subjects being of a different order, and their good willand confidence 
being among the most essential requisites of its healthful existence, no far- 
seeing and wise Government should desire or attempt to claim to itself the right 
of permanently keeping its subjects in the dark on any question of domestic 
policy. It has been argued that if the English people, with all their devotion -to 
the liberty of the press, have accepted a similar Act without objection, a fortiorc 
should the Indian people have nothing to say against it. The fallacy of this 
reasoning it is not at all difficult to perceive. In the first place, the two Houses 
of Parliament afford so many facilities to the people of England to satisfy all 
their reasonable demands for official information that any effort to obtain such 
information surreptitiously there is undoubtedly vastly more inexcusable than a 
Similar effort here, where there is an absolute absence of all such facilities ; 
and, secondly, it should be remembered that the press of England is so great a 
power that the least breath of public opinion has to be respected by Gov- 
ernment, while here the loudest blast of public opinion goes unheeded. The 
Chances, therefore, of such an Act becoming a mere engine of oppression are 


infinitely smaller in England than here. It is thus idle to contend that because | 


England has swallowed the Act tamely, poor India should do the same. 


22. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 3rd November, writes :—It 

1s quite hard to see the necessity of the new Official Secrets Act; for, we are told 

that the English law on the subject applies to India, and that ought to be suffici- 
con 1030—4, | 
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‘ent to guard the military and really political secrets of the Government, while our 
comprehensive Penal Code ought to answer for the rest. But if the object of 
the new enactment is to prevent any kind of official documents or information 
oozing out, except what the authorities choose to publish formally, we cannot 
felicitate the Government on it, unless itis prepared for darkness surroundin 

its administration, clouds of suspicion gathering round its treatment of Native 
Princes and Native interests generally, and to shut out from such information 
rigorously all papers alike, whether they are Indian or Anglo-Indian, semi- 
official or non-official, in favour or out of it with the officials concerned. We 
certainly do not stand up for or justify the sale or divulging of real official 
secrets, nor do we approve of anybody committing a breach of trust or tempting 
others to do it; but we ask if the Penal Code or other existing laws have been 
shown to be found insufficient ? The analogy of England is of little use, because 
the circumstances of the Government of India are so very different from those 
of the Government of England. We observed last week that the bar sought by 
the new secrecy law to be put on the publication of “ official secrets ”’ is calcu- 
lated to destroy a safety-valve in the administrative machinery, and to lead to 
oppression and mischief-brewing in darkness. We may here cite an instance. 
Colonel Anderson, late Survey Commissioner, a few years ago made certain pro- 
posals which tended practically to withdraw the right to superannuation pension 
possessed by the Native employés of Government, and thus to destroy their 
efficiency and trustworthiness. The press got a scent of his proposals and 
discussed them freely. ‘This ventilation of the subject showed the gallant 
Colonel’s proposals in such colours that they were simply burked, and thus a 
serious administrative evil was averted. Had this exposure not taken place, it 
is hard to say if the matter would have ended thus harmlessly, for there was 
in the suggestion the part of pecuniary ‘ saving’ to Government, and there was 
no chance of those affected injuriously by it bemg heard at all until it was too 
late. If, however, the new law had then existed, those who had helped to 
render this service to the Government would have rendered themselves liable to 
a heavy fine and imprisonment, and even to transportation for a long term of 
years. There is, therefore, good reason for an effort to have the Official Secrets 
Act amended, so as to confine it to the betrayal of military plans and other real 
secrets of Government, and not to the publication of the vague “ official secrets ”’ 
by the public press, which seeks only to point out abuses in the administration. 


23. The Mahrdtta (8), in its issue of the 3rd November, does not consider 
the Official Secrets Act to be justifiable from the single instance of disclosure of an 
official secret by the Amrit Bazar Patrika, and says that if the document 
published by that paper was a malicious fabrication Government should have 
prosecuted that paper, but should not have gagged the whole press. The 
paper adds :—The intemperate language used and the spirit of pettiness shown 
by the Viceroy in his speech on the occasion of passing the Act, were altogether 
improper and degrading to the high position held by him. It is His 
Lordship’s business to see if he is shedding lustre on the exalted office of the 
highest representative of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress. 
‘There is reasonable ground to fear that the Act will not be impartially put into 
force, and will be a standing monument of the partiality, injustice and oppres- 
sion of the present administration. | 


24. The Kannadi Suvarte (142), in its issue of the 4th November, 
writes :—Close upon the Kashmere episode has followed the passing of an 
Act styled the Official Secrets Act. That the Act is a malicious and mischievous 
one is evident from its very imperfection, and the fact that the Bill was passed 
into law in hot haste and in utter disregard of even the commonest of formalities 
partially betrays the feelings and intentions entertained by Government. The 
strenuous efforts made at all times by one of the leading Native papers of Bengal 
to bring to light all cases of injustice and bureaucratic high-handedness have been 
always looked upon with jealousy and not without fear of fair criticism. And 
to shut the mouths of newspapers something similar to the late “ Gagging Act 
was considered imperatively necessary, and seizing upon the opportunity of the 
passing of a similar law in England, the Government of India, without the least 
show of patience and forethought, enacted the law in question. Lord Lansdowne 
may now be fairly said to rule with an iron hand and may be sure to secure the 
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approbation of Anglo-India as being “just the sort of man” to govern India; _ 
for he has already adopted the Dalhousiean policy of annexing the Native States — 
and the Lyttonian policy of suppressing the Native press) What more does — 
Anglo-India expect from her ideal Indian Viceroy ? | 


25. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 7th November, writes :— 

It may be conceded at once that so far as the principle underlying the 
legislative measure is concerned, the Official Secrets Act may be said to be 
unobjectionable ; for there is nothing wrong in the legislature declaring 
the unauthorized publication of important State secrets to be a penal offence. 
But the State, which invokes the assistance of the legislature in securing this 
important object, is at the same time bound to provide adequate and lawful 
means for satisfying the legitimate curiosity of the public.at large in respect of 
important events in the administration of the country, whether domestic or 
foreign. In the case of the United Kingdom such adequate and lawful means 
are provided by the representative institutions of the country, whose members 
have the right of addressing interpellations to the responsible heads of the 
various departments of the administration, and of thus enabling the public at 
large to satisfy its legitimate curiosity by means of the replies elicited. But in 
a country governed like India, there are no such means available, and both the 
Government and the public—more especially the latter—not unfrequently suffer 
in consequence. In his minute on the subject of the proposed reform of the 
Indian Legislative Councils Lord Dufferin very frankly admitted the necessity for 
conceding to the non-official members of the Legislative Councils the right, 
under proper safeguards, of addressing interpellations to the official members 
of Council. What is, however, more important to our argument is that, in thus 
admitting the necessity of this particular reform, the late Viceroy advocated it 
more in the interests of the Government than in those of the public; for the 
former suffered more than the latter from the absenee of a legitimate medium 
through which to communicate important official information to the public and 
thus to prevent all possible misapprehensions as regards the objects and intentions 
of Government. Lord Lansdowne, the present Viceroy, admitted also the same 
necessity, though not in the same outspoken manner, during the course of his 
speech in the early part of this year, when the financial arrangements for the 
current year were under discussion. We have no objection whatever to being 
placed under the laws under which the subjects of Her Majesty in the 
United Kingdom or in other equally favoured parts of her other dominions are 
placed, provided that we are allowed the same privileges as those enjoyed by the 
people in the United Kingdom or by those in the more favoured parts of Her 
Majesty’sdominions. But it is hardly fair to the Indian subjects of Her Majesty, 
that while the same restrictive legislation which applies to the United Kingdom is 
made applicable to them also, they are denied the corresponding privileges. What 
we object to most decisively is that any differentiating treatment should be accord- 
ed tous. Apart from such differentiating treatment in other respects, which have 
been sufficiently indicated above, the legislative enactment under notice itself 
affords an instance of such differentiating treatment. This can be easily seen by 
comparing Section 6, clause 3, of the English law with its Indian edition, which 
no corresponding section ; for, whereas in the former the tribunals which 
alone can take cognizance of the offences under the law are specified, in the 
latter the tribunals are not mentioned. Then, again, while it may be taken for 
granted that the accused under the English law will have the right of trial by 
jury, no such privilege will necessarily be available to the accused under the 
Indian law, more especially when any person happens to be charged with the 
minor offence, the maximum penalty for which is fixed at one year. The Indian 
legislature ought to have provided at least this safeguard against possible magis- 
terial vagaries. [Many other papers of the week have written on the subject of 
the Official Secrets Act, disapproving of and protesting against it as a legislative 
measure utterly uncalled for by the circumstances of the country, fraught with 
danger to the interests of the public and the State, and quite unworthy of the 
British Government, which professes to be just and equitable in its dealings 
and to respect liberty of speech and liberty of the press. They consider the Act 
to have been passed in hot haste and without due attention to public opinion, 
and say that such a hasty enactment is calculated to cause much harm to the 
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people, inasmuch as it frees the officers of the State and their doings from the 
wholesome check of public criticism and virtually gives them a license to say or 
do anything in the interests of the State or in their own without fear of 
exposure. 


Part Il1.—Mumieerpalities. 


26. The Rdst Goftdr (85), in its issue of the 3rd November, writes :— 
We hear there is a good deal of agitation in Surat 
regarding the manner in which the municipality is 
enforcing the Land Acquisition Act against some 
people there. The late fire destroyed whole streets in the city, and it is now 
proposed to widen the streets by taking up adjacent lands. ‘This, we have no 
doubt, isa desirable improvement, and, to a certain extent, a precaution against 
similar ravages by fire in the future. But from two or three cases which have 
been brought to our notice, it appears that the acquisition of land is being made 
in.a most high-handed manner. In the first place, the municipality has gone 
about in a bungling manner by allowing people to rebuild the houses burnt 
down, and then proceeding to acquire the land built upon. In the next place, 
there does not seem to have been any settled or definite plan upon which the 
improvements are to be made. To-day a few feet of ground are asked for. 
This is increased subsequently, so as to embrace the whole premises. This is 
unjust and harassing to the people. Then, as regards compensation, in two cases 
brought to our notice, Rs. 689 and Rs. 495 have been offered as the price of 
lands worth Rs. 216 and Rs. 384, respectively, per annum. This would be in- 
credible, if we were not informed of it on credible authority. Then, again, the 
whole premises are compulsorily taken from the owners, and as much of them 
as is required to widen the roads is used for the purpose, and the rest actually 
made over to third persons. And this is done, although the owners are willing 
to give as much as is actually required for public purposes. We doubt if the 
Tand Acquisition Act was ever intended to cover such proceedings. We trust 
that the Government will make inquiries into the matter, and see that its 
assistance is not invoked by the Surat Municipality to the annoyance and injury 
of the people. 


A complaint against the 
Surat Manicipality. 


Part 1V.—Native States. 


27. The Arunodayd (23), in its issue of the 3rd November, says :—How- 
ever highly one may praise European officers for their 

Documents alleged to have honesty, we, for our part, have no faith in it. Mr. 
been forged by Colonel Mar- Qyawford, who, had it not been for the recent exposure 


hall with rd to the debt : 
of the ns Foun Sir sae of his conduct, would have shortly become Governor 


Jung. of Bombay, was, we believe, very corrupt. European 

officers do not get much illegal gratification in British 
territory, but in Native States they have a good time of it. When the present 
Nizdm and the late Sir Sdlar Jung were estranged from each other, Colonel 
Marshall was thrust into that State by Lord Dufferin in a diplomatic manner. 
It has now come to light that Colonel Marshall has forged some documents and 
it is also stated in newspapers on that side that the documents which show the 
debt of the late Sir Sdlar Jung to be 30 lakhs were forged by him as soon as it was 
known that His Highness the Nizém had consented to pay off the liabilities. This 
case is similar to that of the forged document made by Lord Clive to cheat 
Omichand. Who knows how many European officers there are in Native 
States who do such things? If men like Colonel Marshall forge documents, why 
should we laugh at the Mahomedan rule P 


28. The Rdjyabhakt (125), in its issue of the 5th November, bitterly complains 

of the alleged arbitrary order, No. 673, dated 4th Sep- 

Alleged arbitrary conduct tember last, addressed by Major Ferris to Jamsinghji, 
of Major Ferris, Assistant the Bhdgddr (Prince) of Vana, through the District 
dees ane 6 merge ar, Thdnaddr, which runs thus :—* Jamsinghji, the Prince 
bat ‘ aii bo Goverument of Vana, has gone home owing to the Gardsia School 
in the matter. being closed for the vacation. For some time past he has 


been living separate, but that isnot proper; therefore, 
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on receipt of this order, he should be directed to live with his grand-mother 
and his acting up to the order should be reported immediately.” Jamsinghji, on 
the 27th September, wrote back to Major Ferris to say that his step-grand- 
mother was inimically disposed towards him and his wife, that his father died 
owing to this circumstance, and that he also would meet with similar fate if he 
lived with his grand-mother, and that he was therefore unable to obey the order. 
Major Ferris, being incensed at this, has discontinued the allowance paid to 
Jamsinghji’s wife and taken other steps to bring pressure to bear upon him. 
We recommend Government to enquire into this conduct of Major Ferris. 


29. The same newspaper writes :—The Raja of Dhrdngadra intends to make ~ 


Prince Sajansinghji his successor to the gddi and to set 
Alleged precarious state of aside the claims of the heir-apparent, Ajitsinghji, and 
i heir-apparent of Dranga- there is every reason to suspect that Mr. Popat Velji is 
ra and a request to Govern- he er are ; 
‘siaeh tn Chis dbhee concerned in this intrigue. According to our informa- 
tion, Prince Ajitsinghji’s faithful advisers have been 
removed from him and he is treated like ajprisoner. The Prince thinks that his 
life is in danger, and that his claims to the gddi will be overlooked by being 
reported on unfavourably, as threatened by Major Ferris. The Prince wrote to 
Mr. F. S. P. Lely complaining of the threat of Major Ferris and praying to be 
allowed to leave Dhrangadra, but Mr. Lely in reply ignored the threat altogether 
and pressed the Prince to stay at Dhringadra. We recommend Government 
either to appoint a commission to inquire into the allegations made against 
the Raja or to make proper arrangements for the maintenance of Ajitsinghji and 
permit him to live wherever he likes. 


G. M. SA’THE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 


15th November 1889. 
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(For the week ending 9th November 1889.) 
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Past 1.—Polttics and the Public Administration— 


Abké4ri: Increase of intemperance alleged to have been caused by the — 
policy of Government 

Afghanistan: The Amir of Kabul and the British Government 

Crawford case : 

A circular addressed to the Bombay Civilians on behalf of the self- 
. incriminating Mamlatdars in the — 
Comments on the Indemnity Bill and on the speeches made at 
its passing : 
The Indu Prakdsh 
The Mahratta _... 
The Shri Shivdy ... ve cea saa 
Comments on the Indemnity Act see 
Disapproval of the rumoured appointment of Mr, A. F. Maconochie, 
C.S., by Government to write an account of the official career of 
Mr. A. T. Crawford 

Dhulip Sing: Suspicion about the authenticity of the reply given to — by 
the Sikhs of Gujaranwalla — 

Indian Civil Service: Comments on the despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India on the Public Service Commission’s report... 

Indian National Congress : — of a leaflet issued ey the Bombey 
Standing Committee of the — 

Native Press: 

Comments in connection with the suppression of the Praja Bandhu 
newspaper of Chandernagore 

The Pandit newspaper and the alleged unjust conduct of some 
Commanding Officers of regiments towards it 

Police: Fraudulent cart-drivers in Bombay and the local — 

Postal matters: A suggestion to the Director General of Post Offices 
in India to inquire into the alleged unscrupulous and high-handed 
conduct of a certain officer in the Postal Department... 

State church in India: Approval of the rumoured disestablishment of 
the — ” ma 4 oe 

Tours : 

Disapproval of spending money on the reception of His — High- 
ness Prince Albert Victor .. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor’s tour in India and 
Native States 

Question of the legality of spending municipal funds on the recep- 
tion of distinguished guests like His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert Victor ... 

Zamindars and Maurasi Haris in the Shik4rpur District in Sind: A com- 
plaint against the delay in settling the question of the relative posi- 
tion of — _ “e oo i eS 


Part Il.—Legislation— 


Official Secrets Act : Comments on the — 
The Dnyan Prakash 
The Indian Spectator = vo eee 
The Kannadé& Suvarte —s 99 — 
The Mahratta 
The Sudharak 


Part III.—Municipalitiee— 
Surat: A complaint against the — Municipality oe cai 


Part 1V.—Native States— 


Hyderabad (Deccan): Documents alleged to have been forged by Colonel 

Marshall with regard to the debts of the late young Salar Jung 

Kathidwar : 

Alleged arbitrary conduct of Major Ferris, Assistant Political 
Agent, —, towards the Prince of Vana and a request to Govern- 
ment in the matter 

Alleged precarious state of the heir-apparent of Dhréngadra and a 

request to Government in the maiter ... “ae 
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(CON PYORNMTIAL | 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’'R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 9th NOVEMBER 1889. 


Last of Newspapers published m Berar. 


ee ne we me ne me ee 


I Rt ey mate -—— 


| | Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition, of copies, 
issued, - 
: Neen ES age de te ORs We ee Sl 
| 
| ANGLO-MARA THI. 
‘he Prainod Sindhn_... ae ...| Umrawati (Amraoti).., Weekly  ...| 200 
2 » Vaidarbh ... ee isi icc) ROM a ee nae 900 
3 » Varhad (Berar) Samachar gk Be wee wit issj S80 
| 
Mara’ral. : 
| 
4 The Shetakari ... see eee a Umrawati (Amrdoti)... Monthly er 400 
5 », shuddha Varhadi... | AOA... cee Weekly ...{| 280 
6 » suryakant pe a | Milliehpur ae ee 


ate eee we ee ee Oo ee ee eee ee Ome ~ 2 


1. The Pramod Sindhu (1), in its issue of the Ist November, says that 
Messrs. Bradlaugh and A. O. Hume, most noble- 
—— _ Bradlaugh and minded gentlemen, have laid the people of India under 
ume praised for their ser- ae a ie ' 
vices in the interests of SUch obligations that it is impossible to repay their 
India. services, and that the whole credit of the agitation that 
is being carried on in this country and in England 

in the interests of the people of India belongs to these gentlemen. 


2. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 2nd November, in a long article, 
describes the inconvenience and hardships suffered by 
_ The new judicial scheme witnesses, who have to travel sometimes a distance of 
introduced in Berar and the wore than a hundred miles to give evidence in a sessions 
inconvenience suffered by ee rue . . 
witnesses in sessions cases,  CaS€ Since the new Judicial scheme was introduced into 
Berar, disapproves of the arrangement of holding 
sessions court only at Akola and Amrdoti instead of in every district as 
heretofore, and says that the change brought about by the new scheme in this 
respect is very expensive and likely to defeat the ends of justice in murder 
andother important cases, for people will neither give information to the police, 
nor be willing to give evidence in criminal cases on account of the inconvenience 
and expense they will have to undergo thereby. 


3. The Varhid Samdchar (8), in its issue of the 4th November, refers to 

| the acquittal of the accused who was tried before the 

wan lee ng nexPerience and Sessions Court held at Akola from 21st to 24th Oecto- 

inBerir  tS~*~<it~stétsésSCsS er last on charge Of murder commnitted at Shelgaon, 

and says that the offence was not brought home to the 

accused on account of the inexperience and carelessness of Mr. Bakhtarulla, 

Police Inspector, Malkdpur, who was deputed to investigate the case, but who, 

in his turn, entrusted the investigation to his subordinates, and requests the 
authorities concerned to take proper notice of his conduct. 
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4. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 2nd November, writes :—Recently 
a change has been made in the office-hours of the 
Disapproval of thechanges Akola Railway Post Office. The Post-master attends 
recently made in the office- only to the day trains, the night trains being left to 
hours of the Akola Railway , © 5 
Post Office. the care of his peon, who does not even know to read 
and write. He opens the letter-box 10 minutes before 
the arrival of the trains and hands over the letters to the mail sorter in the 
train. Thus letters for the Nagpur side go to Bhusdval and those for the Bhusava] 
side to Ndgpur, causing thereby a delay of about 12 hours in the letters reach- 
ing their destination. The Railway Post-master wanted some relief, which he 
has been given at the cost of public convenience. We hope steps will now he 
taken by the Postal Department to remove this inconvenience of the Akola 
public, especially the mercantile community, who are very anxious to get their 
post at the earliest moment in this busy season. 


G. M. SATHE, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 


Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
16th November 1889. 


No. 46 or 1889. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 16th November 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals 


— 


No. | Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. Pa nog le 


ENGLISH. 

1 | The Bombay East Indian ...  «. ...| Bombay ss. eee! Weekly ... a 475 
2 » Indian en in eh vos OO, we <a 700 
3 » Mahratta.. ae + eae ...| Poona ... ia ia. oe ve 400 
4 » Pheenix ... Karachi eee eas Bi-weekly oes 452 
5 » Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 

. janik Sabha ... ae ns ...| Poona... ae ...| Quarterly ii 800 
6 55 Sind Times ee bas i ...| Karachi oo hee Het al — 250 
7 Spy of the Day ... =... ous =~ ws] Bombay - ***| Weekly .. nee ” 

ANGLo-Marital. 

The Amba Lahar1 ... ies sas Fe ii — ae ne sis cae 
9 » Bodh Sudhakar ... “a a ee a ek re Ce 275 
10 5, Din Bandhu Ree ‘ais ye .-.| Bombay “as me eee ee a 1,550 
ll » Din Mitr’ mu as = ...| Poona sine ...| Monthly... is 500 
12 | , Dnydn Chakshu .. eee eee ae errs 1,200 
13 » Dnyénodays.... si we evel Bombay ee a. ies 400 
14, » Dnydn Prakash ,,, ae ie -ee| Poona ie ail Bi- Weekly pene 504 
15 a Indu Prakdsh .... coe cee cu Bombay cee eee Weekly .. ove 800 
16 » vJagad-hitechchhu ‘ie ee .--| Poona ... pa oe eee 2,500 
17 » Native Opinion ... «.  .. «| Bombay 116 vee} Bi-Weekly as 600 
18 » Prabhakar oe a. oe ol we (ot ss 350 
19 »» Subodh Patrika... se ae ee ..| Weekly ... oe 965 
20 » sudhdrak oe tea oo = nee FOOMA.... as ae on 970 
91 » Lelagu Mitr’... 200 rue ---| Bombay oe on: a ae oa 647 
92 |,  Wartdhar .. sss ap ae sol ae a oe: a oa 450 : 

MaRArTHI. | 
| | | 

23 The Arunoday’ ae cee eee ooo] Lhana... eos a Weekly bas ves 556 
24 » A’ry4avart om wis ae »--/ Dhulia... sas So a 130 
“SS a eee es Ul Ee ae er 510 
26 » Belgaum ee eee ee Ge ee ee 281 
27 We: OO Gee ee ee ce oe ae is 100 
28 » Chikitsak Saag nia aa ...| Belgaum ce ee eee ee ee 200 
2° ,» Chitragupta ... — a ...| Karad .. se a a a a 100 
30 » Uhdrwar Vritt ... oa se «| Dhérwér eas ve a 840 
31 se OI ge awe ues Nasi Oe Ook, | Rene nee 443 
GM ce Py ...| Nésik . oa oe Ae oe 
i ee re rar fee Soe mer ease 700 
34 , Hitechchhu ate fas Bijépur sp a 2 ga kia! 8h 
35 », Holkar Sarkar Gazette .. i ...| [ndore... ca —_ “ae a 403 
36 » Hunnar Uttejak... oo = wee sg -| Poona. SEE (as Sian ee ree 
37 | ,, Jagadddarsh 0 ws tee wes Ahmednagar .. ae ee Va ee 342 
38 5 vagan Mitrd seo swe oc. “Seeley “4 160 
39 »  Kalpataru... a a eek ea oo Me = eer ca 160 
40 » Kannada Punch .. aac ...| Bagalkot ... oe oe | ee sil 92% 
41 » Karwar Saméchér ros ne ...| Karwar ene ae “yee ss 200 
42 , Kesari ... ae ...| Poona ,, ve ca a Se ve 4,200 
43 / ,, Kh4ndesh Chitragupta .. An ae” “nn a oe ae 75 
44 5, AKhandesh Vaibhav a ve coal ES sec oe ss hc ae past 125 
45 » Mahéardshtra Kokil a cs ...| Satara... 3 ...| Monthly ... sea 279 
46 | , Mahéréshtr’ Mitri ... 000 = anf DO. 00 ane .-| Weekly ... ee 2AQ 
47 Maharashtra Vritt a See ee Cee PO ea er 
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Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Number of 
Copies issued 


”) 
99 
9 
99 
9 
9 
9 
99 


9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
3 
39 
9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9 
99 
99 
93 
99 
99 
9 


The Nagar Samfchér... ... 


MARA’'THI—continued. 


Nasik Vritt ove es 
Nydy4 Sindhu ... vee 
Pandhari Mitr& ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika so ; 
Prabodh Ratna ... ove a ae. 
Pratod _... 
Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Masik 
Pustak see eee eee 
Réghava Bhushana ons ssa ‘ai 
Ramdas ... ed or 
Sachchiddnand 
Satya Shodhak 
Satya Sadan 
Satya Sudha 3 
Sholapur Samachar 
Shri Shivaji 
Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak .. 
Vidya Vilds 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér 
Vrittadhara 
Vrittamala 
Vritias4r ... 
Vritt Sudha 
Vyaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI. 


Din Mani ... Ke — 
Dny4n Sudha... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati... 
Gujarat Mitra 
Hitechchhu ee 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar 
Surya Prakash 


GUJARAT). 


Ahmedabad Times 

Ajab ae ov 
Achbére Soddgar_ 
Anonymous 

A'ryi Dharm Prakésh ... 
A'ry& Dny4n Vardhak ,,.. 
Bombay Samachar 

Broach Mitri .... 
Broach Samach4r 

Buddhi Prak4Ash ... 
Chakravak = 
Chanak ... 

Deshi Mitr% 

Dny4énoday& 3 
Dny4n Vardhak . 

Fursaad sii 

Gap Sap ... ae 
Gorakshak Ms cf 
Gujarat Monthly Journal 
Gul Afshaén nme si 
Gurjar Vijay =. 

Hindi Punch 

Hindusthan 

JA4me Jamshed .., 

Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. 
Kaira Vartaman .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind _,,.. 
Ka4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... iss 
Madhama4kh ie 
Madhur Vachan .. 
Manaranjak 
Nityanand 

Nure Elam 


7-=—-_-_ 


..| Ahmednagar ... 

..| Nasik .. 

es Ahmednagar .. 

..| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poona... 

..| Jalgaon 


Bari ... 
Islampur 


Poona ... 
Yeola ... 


...| Bujapur 
...| Bombay 
...| Ratnagiri 
..| Alibag... 
...| Karwar 
.| Sholapur 
...| Poona ... 
...| Satara ... 
ee. ae 
.| Thana ... 
...| Vengurla 
...| Karad ... 
..| Kolhapur 
...| Bombay: 
suet MEY ois 
...| Satara... 
oc We fe 
...| Satara ... 
.| Bombay 


...| Broach... 

,..| Ahmedabad 

vost CEUERE cnr 

...| Ahmedabad 

..| Bombay 

...| Surat i 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
...| Rajkot 

..| Bombay 

.| Surat 


Do. 


. Ahmedabad ... 


si Alimedabad ae 
..| Dohad .. 
| Surat ... 


Do. 


: - Broach 
.| Bombay 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


..| Limbdi -. 
...| Bombay aap 
...| Ahmedabad _... 
...| Bombay oe 

.| Ahmedabad ... 


ss Fortnightly 


...| Weekly ... 
...| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 


| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


..| Weekly ... 

...| Monthly .. 

...| Daily 

...| Weekly ... 
.| Monthly ... 


Do. 


, Monthly 
...| Weekly ... 
...| Monthly... 
...| Weekly .. 

.| Monthly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


» Fortnightly 
| Weekly ... 
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Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the different News 


which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


papers have been collected in the Report under different heads 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Af 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a (3 = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of aword, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 


with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


5 
Parr I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In writing about the arrival of His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor 
Visit of His Royal High- in India, the Mahdrdshtrad Mitra (46), in its issue of 
ness Prince Albert Victor to the 14th November, says :—The affection which Her 
India. | Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress bears to her 
Indian subjects is made evident by her sending, on account of her old age, her 
sons and grandsons, and through them conferring upon this country the benefit 
of her personal visit; and the whole Indian public prays God that the British 
Government may have a firmer footing in India. However, the benefits 
which the people wish to gain from such Royal visits are not secured in conse- 
quence of things not occurring, or not being likely to occur, as they ought to 
do in connection with these visits. It is the duty of these Royal visitors 
to acquaint themselves with the weal and woe of the Indian people, to 
enquire into the conduct of the officers, to see Native Princes and Chiefs at 
leisure, to learn the drift of their mind, to communicate the affection of the 
Mother-Empress to them and to do other similar things, and it is simply a 
mistake to suppose that the aims and ends of such visits are fulfilled by receiving 
addresses and entertainments at: select places and by carrying the impressions 
of these shows to the Mother-Empress. His Royal Highness Prince Victor 
should, therefore, do the duties above mentioned during his tour in India. 
[Several other papers of the week refer to the visit of His Royal Highness, 
advise the people to receive him with feelings of sincere loyalty but without 
incurring expenditure which they are unable to undergo, and hope that His Royal 
Highness will utilize his opportunities of learning the real state of the mane 


2. In welcoming His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor to Bombay, 
the Satyd Mitrd (127), in its issue of the 10th November, observes that Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress has done well to stop Native Chiefs and others 
from spending money extravagantly in giving reception to the Prince. The 
present system, remarks the paper, of wasting money in entertaining members 


of the Royal family and giving them costly presents has lowered the rulers in 
the public estimation, because, in old times, when sovereigns of Persia and 
India went on a visit to some part of their own territory, they spent large 
sums of money in charity for the welfare of their subjects and made costly 
presents of jdghirs (hereditary grants of lands, villages, &c.,) to philanthropic, 


pious and other deserving persons. 


8. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :—We 
should ve simply giving utterance to the unanimous 
His Royal Highness Prince voice of India, if we expressed our emphatic 


Albert Victor's visit to the qisanproval of the extravagant proposal of the 


Hyderabad State and the 
amount proposed to be speut Nizdm of Hyderabad to spend two lakhs of rupees 


on his reception by that State. On the reception and entertamment of His Royal 

Highness Prince Albert Victor. The Royal visit 
to Hyderabad will be very short, while the sum assigned for the reception 1s 
simply ruinous. It will be remembered that it was from the first decided to 
make the visit a private one and to avoid all ceremonial demonstrations, and we 
are, indeed, much pained to find that this imperial edict has been made light of. 
But this is not the first time that the Nizim of Hyderabad will be throwing 
away extravagant sums on smoke and powder. It is said that no less than four 
lakhs of rupees were spent at the reception and entertainment of the Duke 
of Connaught, and who knows how much money was spent in entertaining 
Lords Ripon and Dufferin on the occasion of their visits to Hyderabad? The 
Government of India ought to interfere and prevent such wilful waste of 
money on the approaching visit of Prince Victor. This is just where the 
British can very properly interfere in the affairs of a Native State. 


4. A correspondent of the Karndtak Patrd (145), in its issue of the 11th 
November, writes :—It is no wonder that the 9th of 
Rejoicings at Dhérwdér in November wasobserved in Bombay asa greatand festive 


hononr of the arrival of His : ee” Pa 
Rood Wishes Pitas day in honour of His Royal Highness Prine 


Dif Viekein dit Mines Victor’s arrival, but that day was also observed as 
ar such at Dhérwadr. At the request of the chairman of 
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the local Municipal School Committee a large gathering of school boys and 
girls was held in the municipal office. Songs were sung in praise of Her 
Majesty the Empress of India, and sweets and garments were distributed both 
to the boys and girls at the cost of Rao Saheb Govindraoji Vakil and Chanmal- 
lappa Anna. A similar gathering was subsequently held at the Native Gymkhana 
and some gymnastic exercises were gone through by some of the boys and speeches 
were delivered in praise and honour of Her Majesty by Rdo Bahadur Babdjirdo 
Sdvant and others. The meeting dispersed after the distribution of pdn and 
atiar. 


5. With reference to the transparency with the inscription “ Oh Prince, Few 

’ ave Indian luxuries: Pritchard right: We want no more 

gaat ced cueing aaa Caines,”’ exhibited by a Parsi liquor-contractor on 
at the visit of Prince Albert the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness Prince 
Victor to Poona in praise of Albert Victor to Poona, the Jame Jamshed (111), in 
the abkari policy of Gov- its igsue of the 16th November, says:—It is no wonder 
ee that an dbkdri contractor should praise the abkari 
policy. However, he had no right to use the word “we” in the inscription. 
Mr. Pritchard’s d4bkari administration bas been condemned from one end of the 
presidency to the other, and the contract system is one of its worst features. 
Mr. Caine’s services to India are gratefully acknowledged by her people, and the 
Parsi liquor-contractor’s conduct in the matter of the transparency 1s condemned 


by everybody in Bombay as an mstance of bad taste. 


6. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 9th November, writes:—For our 

: . own part we think it 1s rather early to form a 

public gypsy Seg definite and final opinion of Lord Lansdowne’s Vice- 
present their judgment on royalty. Asa rule, it is bothsafer and fairer to let 
the Viceroyalty of His Excel- half the period of a Viceroyalty pass before forming 
ee any opinion, amounting to a decision, about it. Of 
course, floating, transient impressions must begin to form as soon as the Viceroy’s 
hand in public affairs can be seen and hus voice heard, but considering that conti- 
nuity of policy is the chief secret of successful government, and that, therefore, a 
Viceroy cannot be held responsible for measures which may often be merely 
the accomplishment of a policy initiated before his time, it is certainly more in 
consonance with advanced canons of criticism to suspend judgment and keep an 
open mind until satisfied that the administration has made its own mark in the 
old groove. This considerateness was shown to Lord Dufferin, who managed to 
keep agoing the internal administration of a peaceful and uneventful character 
while seeking fresh laurels and coronets iv Ava and Mandalay. That Lord Lans- 
downe has not been equally fortunate is to be regretted, but, so far as we can at 
present see, nothing has happened to give one a finaland clear idea as to the 
distinctive character of the present Viceroyalty. An unpopular measure, an 
authoritative fiat and a coincidence of one or two more circumstances have given 
rise to the suspicion, freely expressed in several quarters, that His Lordship 
has placed himself at the head of the dominant party. In forming this opinion 
the Viceroy’s critics are unconscious of an abrupt change. Lord Lansdowne has 
shown great abilities during his brief Viceroyalty ; this cannot be denied. We 
do not say that an able man can necessarily be a successful administrator. But 
the first important speech made by His Excellency carried him along way towards 
popularity also. Huis speech on the proposed reform of the Indian Legislative 
Councils was taken as a guarantee of his advanced statesmanship. Had it not 
been for the Official Secrets Act, this pouring faith would not have been shaken. 
But the Official Secrets Act is not an Indian Act. That it will be probably more 
mischievous in India than in England is unavoidable. When a Government, 
such as that of India, finds an opportunity of safeguarding its interests, it will 
do so. To identify Lord Lansdowne with the Official Secrets Act would be a 
mistake. We must see how it is worked during his administration. The Praja 
Bandhu affair has an ugly coincidence with the Official Secrets Act, and that is 
the worst of it, It is a purely departmental affair, showing, perhaps, 4 
great deal of ado about a very small matter, but nothing more serious than that. 
If a Government servant breaks standing rules he is dismissed ; if a newspaper 
published in foreign territory accuses another power, its circulation in the latter 
country may be stopped. The only ground for surprise is that the Government 
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‘has never done this before, and it would have been better, perhaps, if it had not 
done so in the case of an obscure vernacular paper. But, so far as the Viceroy 
is concerned, public judgment should be reserved, as the chances are now quite 
equal that His Excellency may turn out a very satisfactory administrator. 


7. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 7th November, writes :—We were 

the first to remark, while noticing a certain measure 

Remarks on the Viceroyalty of Tord Lansdowne, that it betokened a weak steers- 
of His Excellency Lord . 7 8 

Fastnirne. man at the helm of the Indian Empire, and it is 

lamentable to find that our fears in this respect were 

in. no way unthinkingly or hastily expressed. If Lord Ripon has done anything 

to create an ill-feeling between the rulers and the ruled, Lord Lansdowne hag 
not by any means done less to foment the same. Within the brief space of 

twelve months, Lord Lansdowne has done quite enough to indicate that he is one 

of a class of political enthusiasts, generally called mischief-makers. 


8. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 11th November, says:—It is 
generally feared that the régime of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne will be 
similar to that of Lord Lytton. He has been a little less than a year in this 
country, but during that period he has done nothing for which he will be grate- 
fully remembered. On the contrary, His Lordship’s speech at the time of passing 
the Indemnity Bill, his unbecoming attack on the Amrit Bazar Patrika while 
passing the Official Secrets Bill, and the suppression of the Praji Bandhu, an 
insignificant newspaper, lead one to think that His Lordship has joined the 
party of a bad type of Anglo-Indians. May God yet inspire him with good 
thoughts ! 


9. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 7th November, writes :—As 
regards the question of age for the Civil Service Ex- 
amination, the Secretary of State for India states that, 
after a most careful consideration of the subject and 
after consulting the Civil Service Commissioners, he 
decides to raise the maximum limit to 23 and the minimum to 21. There is, 
undoubtedly, an advantage gained, but it has been given in a half-and-half 
sort of way. For, to place the new ruling more clearly, it means that after 
spending thousands of rupees in sending the young Indian to England he has 
the chance of appearing for the examination but twice, and no more; and should 
he fail at his second appearance, he must return to India or study for some other 
profession in England. We hoped at least to have the concession of the candidate 
appearing for a fourth time. The raising of the age-limit is, therefore, not very 
beneficial, and when we bear in mind that the Statutory Civil Service will be 
_— the gain will appear to be scarcely worth the trouble of agitating 
or it. 


Remarks on the recent in- 
crease in the Civil Service 
age-limit. 


10. In alluding to the Government subsidy in connection with the scheme 
of aided emigration to Burmah, the Bombay Samdéchér 
(94), in its issue of the 13th November, says that under 
this scheme a larger number of emigrants than hitherto 
are certain to go to Burmah, as the proposal is good, 
but since that country has not yet been completely pacified and its people have 
not returned to their peaceful pursuits, it is wise not to send a large number of 
Indian emigrants to a country unknown to them. 


The scheme of _ aided 
emigration to Burmah pro- 
nounced untimely. 


11. Inreferring tothe letter from the Government of India to the Gov- 
OE cet ee gee ernment of Bombay dated the 28th ultimo, issuing 
the decision of the Govern. final orders in the cases of certain Mamlatddr 
ment of India in regard to witnesses in the Crawford case, the same news- 
~ Bec witnesses iN paper says:—As remarked by us before, the dismissed 
rawford case. Mamlatdars have been branded by the Government of 
India as undeserving of confidence, and they have little hope of any more 
favours, than what has already been done for them, being received from that 
quarter. Nor is there any chance of a favourable reception being granted to an 
appeal from the dismissed officials, either by the Secretary of State or by Parlia- 
ment. It seems, therefore, likely that the decision of the Government of India has 
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finally disposed of this unpleasant matter, which has been agitating the public 
for a long time past. 


12. Referring to the same subject the Kesarz (42), in its issue of 
the 12th November, says :—Everybody will be surprised to read the letter 
and the orders of the Government of India regarding the case of each 
official. Government have tried to show that they have carefully consi- 
dered each individual case before giving their decision thereon, but from such 
punishments as that a certain official should be permanently debarred from 
serving in the Nasik District and that a certain other should not be allowed to 
remain at Shirpur, one can see that the Indian Government have throughout 
this case behaved in a childish manner. Among those who have been retained 
in the service there are many whose cases are similar to those of the dismissed 
Mamlatdérs. But of what use are these thoughts when justice has been dealt 
out as if by lottery ? Government have on their part somehow put an end to 
this scandal. Now itis time for the people not to be deceived by it, and to 
place the matter before Parliament. 


13. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 11th November, writes :—The 


question has been asked, what should the dismissed Mamlatddérs now do? 


Our answer to this is the same as that of an esteemed contemporary, viz., carry 
the agitation to England; place it in able, experienced and sympathetic 
hands; work at it day and night; and then, when everything is ready, 
challenge the decision of the Secretary of State in the House of Commons. 
Almost the whole body of the Parnellites and the Gladstonians, and not a few 
of the followers of Hartington and Chamberlain, and even some of the rank and 
file of the Tory party, would, if you work properly, be on your side, and then 
woe to Lord Cross ! 


14, A correspondent of the same newspaper writes :—Among the sincere 
well-wishers of His Excellency Lord Reay, you are, as 
Praise of His Excellency far as I am aware, single-handed in calling upon that 
ne Poi a = > noble Lord to resign his office in order to mark his sense 
fied M4mlatdars, and advice Of the treatment accorded him by the Secretary of State 
to those who haye been dis- for India. No doubt, you deserve praise for this 
missed from among the latter gingular boldness in speaking out yourmind. But 
not to accept the pay and J would call your attention to the obverse side of the 
pension which the Govern- ae ! 
ment of India have proposed COin. By remaining in his place, and perhaps only 
to give them. | by remaining in his place, has Lord Reay been able 
to do all that has been done for the Mamlatdars, 
for whose fate his solicitude appears to me to have been next only to that which 
he must have felt in the matter of cleansing the Augean stable of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s shameless corruption. Kindly, therefore, take care that your sympathy 
for the dismissed Mdémlatddrs does not lead you to do injustice to His Lordship. 
Allow me also to add one word here with regard to the fate of these men. It 
now seems well-nigh settled that these men will draw their full salary till they 
attain the age of 55 years, and that after that time they will be allowed half- — 
pay as “pension.” I believe the abstract sheet which they will have to sign 
before they receive their pay will designate them as “ Corrupt Mdmlatdars” or 
some such thing. Oh, what ashame! You have thought it fit to cry “ shame, 
shame,” on Lord Reay for remaining in office after his word was dishonoured 
by the Tory Lerd Cross. I believe, in all fairness, you ought to join me 1n cry- 
ing tenfold shame on these M4mlatdars, if they have such utter want of self- 
respect as to accept a money compensation for their honour, offered again 1 
such an insulting form. My sympathy with these men, in their unfortunate 
plight, is not less keen than yours. But every particle of it will disappear if 
these men prefer to accept the revolting proposal of Government an 
express their willingness to fleece the poor rayat for their own sake and eat the 
bread of idleness and shame during the remainder of their lives. There are 8° 
many honest professions open to these men that, in the name of honour, I ¢ 
we jpew to kick away with scorn the ignominious proposal of the Government 
of India. 
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15. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— 
. The arguments used at Simla in passing the Mam- 
head bes pF oot ‘ian. latdérs’ Indemnity Bill are sloaiated ~ add insult 
strations in connection with to injury and are a direct challenge to prove the bond 
oe remem steer hed fides of the late demonstrations of the Bombay public 
Fahad alike. concerning the violation of the indemnity promised 
by the Bombay Government to the witnesses in 
the Crawford case. The matter must, therefore, be carried before Parlia- 
ment. The time is favourable, too. Several English notables and politicians will 
be here next month, amongst whom will be Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. To them the 
true nature of the situation must be brought home, and the danger to the purity 
of the administration in the future, resulting from the present miserable compro- 
mise in connection with the late gigantic scandal caused by the long continued im- 
munity enjoyed by Mr. Crawford in bis official wrong-doing, pointed out. All this 
must need further effort at demonstration and explanation. The Indian National 
Congress, too, we think, must endorse the view on the subject of the indemnity 
which has found such wide national expression. If, in spite of all these efforts, 
Parliament should confirm the blunder which the executive authorities have 
committed, its responsibility will rest on the proper shoulders. 


16. The Mahrdtia (3), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :—The 
Limes of India says that “a printed document ad- 
Remarks in connection dressed to all Bombay Civilians of over ten years’ 
with a circular alleged tobave standing, urging them to memorialize the Secretary of 
been addressed by some one State hehalf of th £ Misilettive 3 
to all Bombay Civilians of = ee Sn pee MUavdars, 18 NOW 
over ten years’ standing. being circulated.”’ For ourselves we do not know of 
any such circular. The Times of India does not speak 
out openly as to the person by whom the circular is issued. The Mamlatddrs 
themselves could not be the authors of the circular. it must emanate, sunnosing 
that a circular of the kind is going round, from persons who are likely to carry 
some weight with those to whom it is said to be addressed. Such influence 
is likely to be possessed by men who belong to the same service and who are 
in every way their equals, if not superiors. The evidently tame manner in 
which the Times of India alludes to the circular leads us to believe that it 
emanates from a very influential quarter. If our surmise be correct, then, in- 
deed, we fail to see why the circular should be called “ pernicious.” If the 
British Government of India has achieved honour in the past and possesses great 
prestige in this land, much of this honour and prestige is the result of the 
noble work done by the Civil Service—the glorious service the like of which is 
not seen anywhere else—as Anglo-Indians are very fond of reminding us every 
now and then. Now, if a few members of this service believe honestly that the 
action of the Secretary of State and the Government of India is likely to deal 
a serious blow to the prestige of that Government,—if they sincerely hold that 
the course followed by the superior authorities is inconsistent with either justice, 
morality, or sound policy,—then have they not a right to appeal to their 
brethren, placing the true facts of the case before them, and to protest against the 
action? Such an appeal to the Civil Service, so honestly made, does not seem to 
be in any way heinous or objectionable. Of course, it is for the Civilians to see 
if it would be consistent or not with their position to take any active steps in such 
amatter, whatever their private opinion of the action of the Secretary of State 
might be. It isnotforthe Times of India to point out to them the pathof honour 
and strict integrity. They can think for themselves. We fail to see the object of 
the Times of India in inditing such a paragraph. At the end of it the follow- 
ing sentence occurs, and it may probably give a clue to solve this question :— 
‘Lord Reay and the members of the Government must be aware of the exist- 
ence of this pernicious circular, and it would be interesting to know what 
action they intend to take in the matter.” What action can they possibly take ? 
They will simply ignore the circular, if one exists, as alleged by our contem- 
porary. Look, again, how skilfully does our contemporary insinuate that Lord 
Reay and his colleagues ‘‘ must be aware ’’ of the existence of the circular. This is 
intended to create the impression that the circular has the sanction and authority, 
tacit if not avowed, of Lord Reay, who will be next held up to public abhorrence 
as a ruler who preaches open sedition and rebellion against constituted authority. 
These are the tactics which people can see through. They have been employed 
con 1072—3 ; 
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ad nauseum in this Crawford affair, always with the same object in view, viz., to 
throw ridicule upon a Government which did its best to root out the very centre 
of corruption. As for the circular itself, if there be one of the kind, it would 
certainly be to the credit of the Civil Service. It will show of what stern stuff 
the members of that corps are made. The opinion of such protestants must 
carry considerable weight. Native public opinion will thus be vindicated. 


17. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 11th November, writes :—It gives 
us unfeigned pleasure to learn that a movement is afloat among the Covenanted 
Civil Servants in this presidency for sending a memorial of that branch of the 
service to the Secretary of State to protest against his violation of the 
solemnly plighted word of England. It is said that some of them have already 
sent individual protests, and that most of them have declared to Government 
that in their opinion the dismissed officials are not unworthy of their confidence 
and that they are, in fact, much better than several others who are left in 
the undisturbed possession of their ill-gotten gains. Our readers might remember 
that some time ago we ventured to address, in these columns, an appeal to 
these Civilians, and we implored them to take this very threefold course, viz., 
to send in individual protests, to send in a joint protest, and to declare to Govy- 
ernment that the dismissed men would, in their opinion, walk straight in the 
absence of extraordinary temptations, that they were really better than several 
others in the service, and that therefore they were prepared to repose confidence 
in them. 


18. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— 
If the Bombay Civilians desire to demonstrate to the world, or at least to the 
Indian world, their possession of a keen sense of honour and a spotless integrity, 
or rather their undiminished concern for that undoubted possession of theirs, 
they cannot do better than act on the suggestion which, it is said, is being 
made to show that they should memorialize the authorities in the matter of the 
Government guarantee. Such an act on their part cannot be a violation of 
discipline, but it will be one of fidelity to their duty, as intermediaries between 
the people and the Government. It will, in fact, be like a faithful Diwdn 
opening the eyes of an erring Raja to the danger of the mistakes into which he 
may be led. And have they not, in those words of one who may be called their 
official Adam, Mountstuart Elphinstone, warrant enough to follow such a 
course? We regret we cannot just now lay our hands on the quotation, but, 
speaking to a comrade, he is reported to have said, ‘ The Governor-General may 
pass any orders he pleases ; but we, who have to carry them out, must see that 
no plighted word of the Government is violated.”” Nothing can be more to the 
point. The outside world may be deluded as to the real situation, but the Civilian 
administrators of the country cannot but be thoroughly conscious of it, and, 
therefore, they can only have one opinion as to the consequences of the violation 
of the plighted word of the Government, not only morally and politically, but 
even with regard to the very question of the purity of the administration. They 
cannot afford to see comparatively innocent men dismissed from the service in 
the name of that purity, while men whose guilt is of a deeper dye, but who are 
taken to be innocent because they have not confessed, are retained. What in- 
fluence can the Civilians exercise over the people under such circumstances, 
unless they speak out as their covenant and their courageous sense of duty lead 
the public to expect that they should ? 


19. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— 
We are glad to hear that asuggestion is being circulated among the Covenanted 
Civil Servants of this Presidency to the effect that its senior members should 
memorialize the Secretary of State against his decision in the matter of the 
violation of the Government guarantee which has been legislated on at Simla, 
and we hope and trust that the suggestion will be acted upon. We have heard 
from time to time that these gentlemen fully realised the danger of the slightest 
interference with the guarantee solemnly given by the State, and therefore have 
been in full sympathy with the general Native opinion on the subject. That the 
Civilians should perceive the danger is only natural, and it would be surprising 
if it were otherwise; for, it is they who have really to carry on the administra- 
tion and form the real Government of the country. They should, therefore, only 
be acting suicidally towards themselves and their successors in office if they 
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were blind to it. Again, that they should address the authorities on the subject 
is equally natural, for they are recognized to be men with a courageous sense of 
duty and they owe it to the Government and to the country to speak out (and they — 
would not be Englishmen if they did not speak out boldly), and thus brush out 

the cobwebs which have been created by irresponsible or partisan writings and 
which are deluding English opinion on the subject and through it the weak-kneed 
autocrat of the India Office. The Civil Service of India has been always highly 
extolled for its moral and intellectual superiority and compared to a sensitive 
net spread over the country, and accurately keeping the Government informed 
of the true state of things obtaining therein ; they are, in fact, the eyes and the 
ears of the Government. Their opinion, therefore, on such a matter as the gua- 
rantee ought to be above suspicion and accepted fully by the authorities in 
England, unless these Bombay Civilians, too, are to be supposed to be wanting in 


moral fibre and moved simply by a regard for the personal interests of the much- 
abused Mamlatdars. 


20. Referring to the same subject the Gujardti (81), in its issue of the 10th 
November, observes :—The members of the Civil Service have taken a very laud- 
able step for the honour and prestige of the service to which they belong. Sucha 
step clearly shows that they do not approve of the decision of the Crawford Com- 
mission acquitting Mr. Arthur Crawford of charges of bribery, and that they. 
are thoroughly convinced that nobody voluntarily offered him bribes, but that he 
- compelled his subordinates to give them to him. The memorial of the Civilians 
will be forwarded to the Secretary of State for India in Council, and we trust that 
the latter will consider the matter carefully. Itis necessary that the promise 
given by the representative of the Queen should be strictly fulfilled, and it is 


therefore necessary to save these Mamlatddrs from the unnecessary injustice done 
to them. 


21. The Dnydn Prakash (14), in its issue of the 14th November, writes :— 
So far as we can see, no useful purpose can be served 
The rumoured protest of hy vain efforts like the appeal which is contemplated 


Civilians against the dis- 1) he made by the Bombay Civilians to the Secretary 
missal of certain indemnified 


Mémlatdars disapproved. of State for India in connection with the Mamlatdars’ 
guarantee, which, like the attempt of those who would 


shut the doors of the stable after the horse had been stolen, is only best calculated 
to excite ridicule. 


22. While writing on the same subject the Katser-t-Hind (114) of the 
same date observes that it is not probable to expect a majority of Civilians to 
have any sympathy for the dismissed Mdmlatdars. On the contrary, they 
must dislike that the dismissed M4mlatdirs should be paid without doing any 
work in return, and that according to their opinion the punishment is very 
lenient. The paper recommends that sensible Civilians should openly disap- 
prove of the circular, and that the Bombay Government should also disapprove 
of the conduct of those who have issued it, as this movement is directed against 
the decision of His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. 


23. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— 
The allegation made by a certain contemporary that 


An allegation of the Rést Native Princes are being ‘squeezed’ by the promoters 


Goftdr as to the manner in of the Indian National Congress is as base a falsehood 
which money is being collect- 


edfor the Indian National @S8 Could be concocted. ‘The newspaper which has 
Congress contradicted. invented the story has of late been writing wildly 

against the Congress, so the motives which have 
prompted the libel are so apparent that it scarcely merits more than a bare, but 
most absolute, denial. 


24. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 10th November, says 
that the standing order regarding the indebtedness of 


Remarks on the orders Government servants recently issued by the Govern- 


recently issued by the Gov- if, I | n outcome of the 
ernment of Indic shout the ment of. India is undoubtedly a 


indebted Crawford case, and looking at it in that light, it has 
pote Screen nothing to say against it. The only thing to be afraid 


of, the paper observes, is that the order will not be 
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strictly enforced in the case of Europeans, who possess large powers and the 
majority of whom are in debt, while its strict enforcement in the case of low- 
paid Native clerks will shut the doors of Government service against Natives. 


25. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 10th November, 
writes :—We are aware that the action of Government, 
Approval of the action wynaccompanied as it often is by words of adequate 
peg by Government against oxplanation, sometimes provokes strong writing. But 
the Praju Bandhu newspaper | 
and its proprietor, who was a We must say we have no manner of sympathy with 
Government servant. scurrilous attacks on its general policy ; much more so 
when such attacks appear in newspapers owned by 
Government servants. The case of Babu Tincowri Banerji, managing proprietor 
of the Praja Bandhu, presents some even worse features. As a servant of 
Government he violated the rules of his service by becoming part-owner of the 
paper without the previous sanction of Government, which is only granted for 
essentially non-political journals. The paper, moreover, being published outside 
British India, Government could not in self-defence invoke the pains and 
penalties of the criminal law, which, we learn, the articles in question would 
have drawn upon them had they appeared in a newspaper published in British 
India. Conduct like this has not even the semblance of honest convictions or 
courage in them. Nor is the case much improved, if at all, by a severing of 
connection with the paper when the affair was noised about, without a word of 
apology to Government for offending against its rules in such a scandalous manner. 
The offence, we think, is properly met by a summary dismissal of the offender 
from the service. It illustrates the mischievous vagaries of that pseudo-patriotism 
which is abroad and which deserves the unmitigated abhorrence of all true 
lovers of India. 


26. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :—The 
extreme measures taken against the Prajd Bandhu 


Remarks inconnectionwith wil] of course, serve as a wholesome lesson to other 


the suppression of the Praja 


Bandhu newspaper. newspapers having a tendency to be seditious, but, at 


the same time, we cannot refrain from impressing upon 
the Government of India the necessity for inquiring into the causes that led 
the proprietor to use his newspaper for the cause of sedition against his own 
Government. Possibly, on an inquiry being made, it may be found that this 
man has suffered at the hands of his superiors, and has been driven to desperate 
measures. Although any amount of unjust treatment at the hands of his em- 
ployers does not justify one’s action in becoming a sedition-monger, all the same, 
the greatest care appears necessary now-a-days to guard against wilful injustice 
and high-handedness by heads of departments towards their subordinate staff. 


27. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 11th November, says :—By 
the prohibition of the circulation in British India of the Prajdé Bandhu news- 
paper people are led to think that His Excellency Lord Lansdowne is much 
afraid of newspapers. We are of opinion that the fear of our rulers in this 
respect is owing to want of proper knowledge of our character. The people of 
India are not such as can be influenced by newspapers. They do not much 
believe the latter in political matters. The newspapers have been in existence 
in this country for the last fifty or sixty years, but can anybody point out a 
single instance in which the people have agitated owing to the instigation of 
newspapers? Our people are generally indifferent to politics. They have full 
faith in the word sarkdr and do not care whether it is that of Mahomedans, 
Mardthas, or Englishmen, and have never refused to pay any taxes owing to 4 
change in the rulers. When such is the case, we think the Official Secrets Act 
and the suppression of the Prajd Bandhu are quite unnecessary. 


28. The Arunodayd (23), in its issue of the 10th November, says that 

while preventing the circulation in British territories 

The Praja Bandhu news- of the Prajdé Bandhu newspaper, published at Chander- 

ae dd epee ne, 060 oe nagore, on a charge of writing seditious articles, the 
ogainst ik nbrovght “Viceroy should have defined the term “seditious 

| and pointed out the articles so termed, that sedition 

does not consist in making comments on the measures of Government but in 


ay a) Yes r . 
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inciting people to fight with the English or to deprive them of their sovereignty, 
and that unless the so-called seditious writings of the Prajéd Bandhu are pub- 
lished the people will not believe the allegations of Government, as Bengal 
newspapers are not supposed to be likely to write ‘seditious’ articles in the 
acceptation of that word given above. [The Shri Shivdij (64) of the 8th idem 
expresses the same sentiments. | 


29. The Kadrwdr Samdchdr (41), in its issue of the 7th November, praises 
the A’bkéri Commissioner for his impartiality in can- 
Satisfaction at the cancel- celling the appointments of A’bkari Inspectors which 
— RS og ® Prive pon had been made in the Kanara District in supersession 
roe er eng ee rag jehbers of certain rightful claimants, and which had been 
in the Bevenue Department. pointed out by this paper, and tells the reader to have 

patience to read of similar jobbery in the Revenue 
Department which the paper having heard of, is making efforts to bring to 


light. 


30. With reference to a fine of Rs, 100 inflicted by Mr. Allen, Collector 

_, and Magistrate, Broach, on certain Eurasians belong- 

Hemarks on the punish- ing to the Porbandar musical band, on the 12th 
ment inflicted by the Col- : 

lector and ‘Magistrate, November, for accidentally causing the death of a 

Broach, on certain Eurasians Bhangi of Hansot, the Bruach Samdchdr (96), in its 

for causing the death of a igsye of the 14th November, observes that if a Native 

— had been concerned in this case he would have hardly 


been treated so leniently. 


31. The Broach Mitra (95), in its issue of the 13th November, in reporting 

the accidental death, caused by some European sports- 

Pons sige — bg the men, of a fisherman fishing in a pond at Hénsot, on 

Broach District and the the 4th instant, observes that no definite clue of the mur- 

police authorities. + derers seems to have been obtained by the police, and 

thinks that the matter has been probably hushed up 

on account of Europeans being concerned init, Mr. Duggan, Police Superintendent, 

Broach, says the paper, went from Sukaltirth to Hénsot on the 6th instant to 

make enquiries regarding the case, but it is much to be regretted that the offenders 
have not been traced, 


32. The Arunodayd (23) of the 10th November and several other papers 
of the week praise Mr. Crowe, Sessions Judge, Poona, 
for the uprightness shown by him in convicting and 
sentencing to imprisonment two European youths 
who were on their trial before him on a charge of having stolen a cash box 
belonging to Mr. Malabari and who were acquitted by the assessors in the case, 
two of whom were Europeans, and say that Native Magistrates should take a 
note of this case. | 


33. A Nasik correspondent of the Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 
14th November, speaks of Rao Bahddur Lalshankar 
Remarks on the work of Umidshankar, First Class Subordinate Judge at Nasik, 


Rao Bahadur Lalshankar 5 follows:—There is no doubt that Réo Bahddur 
Umigshankar, First Class 


Suburdinate Judge, Nasik. Lélshankar has, by his zeal in matters of public 

interest and his ability as a Judge, become very 
popular at Nasik. But jt is said that on account of his hasty disposition and 
dilatoriness in passing judgments, parties in suits before him think that they 
suffer loss and are consequently uneasy, Sometimes judgments are not deliver- 
ed on the days appointed. It is therefore to be hoped that the Subordinate 
Judge will work in the Court for five hours a day steadily and patiently, restrain. 
ing his power of elocution, so that there may be no room for repeated complaints 
in the matter from suitors. | 


34, The Kathidwdar Times (84), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— 

7 Our Paliad correspondent writes to us of a murder 

leged serious conse- case which goes to throw a flood of hght on the evil 
quences of a dispute as to 

the exact boundary between CODSequences of a boundary dispute. It appears that 

Abmedabad and Kéthiéwér. about four years ago a Kathi of Kotda under Paliad, 

si ecia named Kbhel Khachar, was murdered in Tuna, Ahmed- 


Praise of Mr. Crowe, Sessions 
Judge, Poona. 
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abad Collectorate. The Thdnddr of Paliad went to the place to hold an 
enquiry, but he refrained from doing so, having considered the locality where the 
murder took place as beyond the limits of Kathidwar. The chief constable of 
‘Dhandhuka under Ahmedabad did not inquire into the matter, because he 
thought the spot was out of the Ahmedabad Collectorate. The heirs and rela- 
tions of the murdered man roamed over Dhandhuka, Ahmedabad, Wadhbwan, 
and Rajkot in hope of obtaining redress, but though full four years have 
elapsed, nothing has as yet, it appears, been done. How far the Political Agent 
of Kiéthiawdr and the Collector of Ahmedabad have been cognisant of the murder 
we are not aware; perhaps,’ it has not been reported to them. The matter is 
one which calls for immediate inquiry. 


Part II.—Legislation. 


85. The Gujardts (81), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— Lord 
Dofferin was nothing, if not cautious and circumspect, 
at least during the first. years of his tenure of the 
Indian Viceroyalty, and seeing that a new Viceroy has 
to learn a great deal before he is in a position to 

apple with complex problems independently of the advice of his Secretaries and 
Cade Secretaries, who are certainly not very impartial personages in all cases, 
it is well that Viceroys and Governors should not commit themselves to any 
conclusions based on inadequate and misleading information. When Lord Lans- 
downe visited the Victoria ‘l'echnical Institute in Bombay, he gave the public to 
understand that he was a student of Indian politics, as humble as those he was 
addressing ; but we are pained to find that His Excellency has so soon induced 
himself to believe that he has now thoroughly comprehended the intricate and 
delicate machinery of the Indian Government, and that he has acquired the rare 
gift, so valuable to English statesmen in India, of reconciling the conflicting 
interests of the rulers and the ruled. ‘The Viceroy’s recent speeches prove the 
existence of a happy conviction on his part as to his capacity to deal with 
difficult questions in a'courageous and pronounced manner. His Excellency has 
even gone further and assumed a tone and manner of speech which is indicative 
of wonderful confidence in the virtues of a bureaucratic form of government and 
of a feeling of contempt for independent expression of opinion. We are sorry 
to note evident symptoms of irritation and indignation, under circumstances 
which did not call upon the Viceroy to make use of strong words and to act the 
part of a vehement critic, who can see nothing but unscrupulousness, criminality 
and dishonesty in those who, in the exercise of a useful public function, happen 
to criticise or unconsciously misrepresent the intentions of Government. We 
should have thought that Lord Lansdowne, fresh from the atmosphere 
of free political institutions and as yet unaffected by the surroundings of 
the Indian officialdom, would gladly welcome a free expression of public opinion 
on any measure of Government and not treat it with the supreme contempt that 
has been shown in dealing with the indemnity question and carrying post-haste 
through the Council an important Bill which bears so directly upon the freedom 
of every organ of public opinion in India. As we remarked some time ago 
in these columns, Lord Lansdowne’s Government, which is said to sympathise 
with the popular desire for some improvement in the Legislative Councils in 
the country, could have condescended to wait for an expression of public opinion 
on the provisions of the new Gagging Act, even if the Indian Legislature, so infal- 
lible in its legislative wisdom, had made up its mind not to graft any modification 
in deference to public criticism. We must say that the haste and impatience shown 
in passing the Bill was not at all justified by any urgency or overwhelming consi- 
derations of public good, and we feel bound to protest against the revival of the 
times which gave birth to the first notorious Gagging Act. Secrecy is one of 
the cardinal methods of our Government, and the executive power is almost 
unchecked. Whatever the necessity, therefore, for preventing disclosures of 
military designs or secrets which every Government is properly anxious to with- 
hold from the ears of foreign nations, the wisdom of destroying one of the best 
safety-valves of the Indian administration may well be questioned, unless Gov- 
ernment are prepared to reconsider their relations with the entire Indian press 
and place them on a thoroughly equitable footing. The system ‘of sending secret 
and confidential reports against individual officers or Native princes, who are 


His Excellency Lord Lans- 
downe and the Official Secrets 
Bill 


without any opportunity of defending themselves against such insidious attacks, 
is fraught with great evil. The Supreme Government are not quite unaware of 
the unfounded and unwarrantable charges laid against the Mahdrdja of Tipperah 
in a secret report written by an officer smarting under a sense of resentment, 
_ and of the valuable service rendered by a Bengali paper in publishing the insidious 
document. No doubt, justice was ultimately done to the Mahdrdja; but if the 
report had never seen public light, it is difficult to say whether the Mahdrdja 
would have been deposed.or not, as was suggested by the English officer, on the 
flimsiest of grounds imaginable. Take, again, the instance of Colonel Anderson’s 
proposal in a confidential document to deprive the Native employés of Government 
of their right to superannuation pension. If the press had not got at this report, 
the result would have been simply disastrous to the efficiency of the administration. 
Take, again, the case of Mr. Ommanney’s confidential report containing a little 
too sweeping charges against the Parsi community. If it had not seen the light 
of day, the entire Parsi community would have been for ever blackened, simply 
because of the folly of a few individuals, There is a feeling of insecurity engen- 
dered throughout the country by this mischievous and even dangerous system of 
confidential reports, and the only means of protection left to the aggrieved officers 
or princes was the exposure of such reports in the Native press. We are no 
advocates of purloining official secrets, but when Government do everything in 
secret even when called upon to show its clean hands, it is difficult to perceive 
the wisdom of a measure that is certain to produce greater insecurity, suspicion 
and discontent. Abolish all secrecy and let there be open administration, and 
the necessity of pilfering bits of official information will cease at once. The 
Viceroy was, we regret to observe, labouring under a misapprehension when 
he loudly proclaimed his belief that those whose opportunities of divulging 
official secrets were greatest deserved a high reputation for trustworthiness 
and discretion. There is not the least doubt that His Excellency was here 
speaking without book. How do our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, especially 
the Pioneer, procure their information ?. Is it from some Native clerks or from 
the big officials of the Secretariats? Is it not then uucharitable even for a 
Viceroy to denounce one offender in indignant terms and extol the other to 
the skies? We emphatically protest against what amounts to a piece of 
sectarian. legislation, aimed solely at the independent section of the Native and 
English press. If the policy of Government is based on the principles of truth, 
justice and righteousness, it need not be afraid of any disclosures at all, except- 
ing those regarding military matters; but when it proceeds to enact legisla- 
tive measures for netting the small fry of journalism and letting the bigger 
ones unnoticed, such procedure reflects little credit on its sense of justice or 
impartiality. The present Bill seems to indicate a humiliating consciousness of | 
something being wrong somewhere, which Government are anxious to conceal 
from the public gaze, and which is hardly calculated to enhance their reputation 
for enlightened and generous statesmanship, We are sorry that Lord Lansdowne 
should have, at the very beginning of his career, sanctioned a legislative measure 
aimed at discrediting the Native press and should have reminded the Indian public 
of Lord Lytton'’s régime. The Native press should, we think, seize this opportu- 
nity to form an Editors’ Association and should emphatically protest against the 
new measure and against the uncharitable attacks levelled at it from time 
to time. 


86. The Pheenz (4), in its issue of the 6th November, writes :—There 
rar — LEO classes of offences made punishable by the 
oo aia ° Official Secrets Act. Under the first class are com- 
prised unauthorised communications to a foreign State 

or an agent thereof, for which the maximum punishment provided is transporta- 
tion for life. These offences, therefore, can only be tried by the Sessions Court 
in the mofussil and by the High Court in presidency towns. But these 
offences have been very rare and, we doubt not, will be very rare. The second 
class of offences under the Act comprises all unauthorised communications not 
made to a foreigu State or an agent thereof. These are made punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to, but not exceed, one year. As these 
cases may perhaps be of frequent occurrence, it is important to ascertain who 
will be competent to try them. From Section 29 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code it appears that Magistrates of second and first class powers will have. 
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abad Collectorate. The Thdnddr of Paliad went to the place to hold an 
enquiry, but he refrained from doing so, having considered the locality where the 
murder took place as beyond the limits of Kathiéwar. The chief constable of 
“Dhandhuka under Ahmedabad did not inquire into the matter, because he 
thought the spot was out of the Ahmedabad Collectorate. The heirs and rela- 
tions of the murdered man roamed over Dhandhuka, Ahmedabad, Wadhwan, 
and Rajkot in hope of obtaining redress, but though full four years have 
elapsed, nothing has as yet, it appears, been done. How far the Political Agent 
of Kathiawdr and the Collector of Ahmedabad have been cognisant of the murder 
we are not aware; perhaps,’ it has not been reported to them. The matter is 
one which calls for immediate inquiry. 
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His Excellency Lord Lans- a+ jeast during the first. years of his tenure of the 
downe and the Official Secrets ledien Vi 1t q él 
Bill. ndian Viceroyalty, and seeing that a new Viceroy has 
to learn a great deal before he is in a position to 
apple with complex problems independently of the advice of his Secretaries and 
Under Secretaries, who are certainly not very impartial personages in all cases, 
it is well that Viceroys and Governors should not commit themselves to an 
conclusions based on inadequate and misleading information. When Lord Lans- 
downe visited the Victoria ‘l'echnical Institute in Bombay, he gave the public to 
understand that he was a student of Indian politics, as humble as those he was 
addressing ; but we are pained to find that His Excellency has so soon induced 
himself to believe that he has now thoroughly comprehended the intricate and 
delicate machinery of the Indian Government, and that he has acquired the rare 
gift, so valuable to English statesmen in India, of reconciling the conflicting 
interests of the rulers and the ruled. ‘The Viceroy’s recent speeches prove the 
existence of a happy conviction on his part as to his capacity to deal with 
difficult questions in a'courageous and pronounced manner. His Excellency has 
even gone further and assumed a tone and manner of speech which is indicative 
of wonderful confidence in the virtues of a bureaucratic form of government and 
of a feeling of contempt for independent expression of opinion. We are sorry 
to note evident symptoms of irritation and indignation, under circumstances 
which did not call upon the Viceroy to make use of strong words and to act the 
part of a vehement critic, who can see nothing but unscrapulousness, criminality 
and dishonesty in those who, in the exercise of a useful public function, happen 
to criticise or unconsciously misrepresent the intentions of Government. We 
should have thought that Lord Lansdowne, fresh from the atmosphere 
of free political institutions and as yet unaffected by the surroundings of 
the Indian officialdom, would gladly welcome a free expression of public opinion 
op any measure of Government and not treat it with the supreme contempt that 
has been shown in dealing with the indemnity question and carrying post-haste 
through the Council an important Bill which bears so directly upon the freedom 
of every organ of public opinion in India. As we remarked some time ago 
in these columns, Lord Lansdowne’s Government, which is said to sympathise 
with the popular desire for some improvement in the Legislative Councils in 
the country, could have condescended to wait for an expression of public opinion 
on the provisions of the new Gagging Act, even if the Indian Legislature, so infal- 
lible in its legislative wisdom, had made up its mind not to graft any modification 
in deference to public criticism. We must say that the haste and impatience shown 
in passing the Bill was not at all justified by any urgency or overwhelming consi- 
derations of public good, and we feel bound to protest against the revival of the 
times which gave birth to the first notorious Gagging Act. Secrecy is one of 
the cardinal methods of our Government, and the executive power is almost 
unchecked. Whatever the necessity, therefore, for preventing disclosures of 
military designs or secrets which every Government is properly anxious to with- 
hold from the ears of foreign nations, the wisdom of destroying one of the best 
safety-valves of the Indian administration may well be questioned, unless “ov- 
ernment are prepared to reconsider their relations with the entire Indian press 
and place them on a thoroughly equitable footing. The system ‘of sending secret 
and: confidential reports against individual officers or Native princes, who are 
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without any opportunity of defending themselves against such insidious attacks, 
is fraught with great evil. The Supreme Government are not quite unaware of 
the unfounded and unwarrantable charges laid against the Mahdrdja of Tipperah 
in a secret report written by an officer smarting under a sense of resentment, 
and of the valuable service rendered by a Bengali paper in publishing the insidious. 
document. No doubt, justice was ultimately done to the Mabdrdja; but if the 
report had never seen public light, it is difficult to say whether the Mahdrdja 
would have been deposed.or not, as was suggested by the English officer, on the 
flimsiest of grounds imaginable. Take, again, the instance of Colonel Anderson’s 
proposal in a confidential document to deprive the Native employés of Government 
of their right to superannuation pension. If the press had not got at this report, 
the result would have been simply disastrous to the efficiency of the administration. 
Take, again, the case of Mr. Ommanney’s confidential report containing a little 
too sweeping charges against the Parsi community. If it had not seen the light 
of day, the entire Parsi community would have been for ever blackened, simply 
because of the folly of a few individuals, There is a feeling of insecurity engen- 
dered throughout the country by this mischievous and even dangerous system of 
confidential reports, and the only means of protection left to the aggrieved officers 
or princes was the exposure of such reports in the Native press. We are no 
advocates of purloining official secrets, but when Government do everything in 
secret even when called upon to show its clean hands, it is difficult to perceive 
the wisdom of a measure that is certain to produce greater insecurity, suspicion 
and discontent. Abolish all secrecy and let there be open administration, and 
the necessity of pilfering bits of official information will cease at once. The 
Viceroy was, we regret to observe, labouring under a misapprehension when 
he loudly proclaimed his belief that those whose opportunities of divulging 
official secrets were greatest deserved a high reputation for trustworthiness 
and discretion. There is not the least doubt that His Excellency was here 
speaking without book. How do our Anglo-Indian contemporaries, especially 
the Pioneer, procure their information ?. Is it from some Native clerks or from 
the big officials of the Secretariats? Is it not then uucharitable even for a 
Viceroy to denounce one offender in indignant terms and extol the other to 
the skies? We emphatically protest against what amounts to a piece of 
sectarian. legislation, aimed solely at the independent section of the Native and 
English press. If the policy of Government is based on the principles of trath, 
justice and righteousness, it need not be afraid of any disclosures at all, except- 
ing those regarding military matters; but when it proceeds to enact legisla- 
tive measures for netting the small fry of journalism and letting the bigger 
ones unnoticed, such procedure reflects little credit on its sense of justice or 
impartiality. The present Bill seems to indicate a humiliating consciousness of 
something being wrong somewhere, which Government are anxious to conceal 
from the public gaze, and which is hardly calculated to enhance their reputation 
for enlightened and generous statesmanship, We are sorry that Lord Lansdowne 
should have, at the very beginning of his career, sanctioned a legislative measure 
aimed at discrediting the Native press and should have reminded the Indian public 
of Lord Lytton’s régime. The Native press should, we think, seize this opportu- 
nity to form an Editors’ Association and should emphatically protest against the 
new measure and against the uncharitable attacks levelled at it from time 
to time. 


86. The Pheenwz (4), in its issue of the 6th November, writes:—There 

0 = the Offciel 2Fe, tO classes of offences made punishable by the 
tsa ened Official Secrets Act. Under the first class are com- 
- prised unauthorised communications to a foreign State 

or an agent thereof, for which the maximum punishment provided is transporta- 
tion for life. These offences, therefore, can only be tried by the Sessions Court 
in the mofussil and by the High Court in presidency towns. But these 
offences have been very rare and, we doubt not, will be very rare. The second 
class of offences under the Act comprises all unauthorised communications noé 
made to a foreigu State or an agent thereof. These are made punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to, but not exceed, one year. As these 
cases may perhaps be of frequent occurrence, it is important to ascertain who 
will be competent to try them. From Section 29 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code it appears that Magistrates of second and first class powers will have. 


— ae. a ae 
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authority to try such cases; and the question then arises whether such Magis 
trates can safely be entrusted with the trial of these cases. We are strongly of 
Opinion that at their hands no justice will be done to the person who may be 
prosecuted. A Government resolution sanctioning a prosecution would be 
considered by them as a direction to convict. As the Government would be 
directly concerned in the result of the case, it is impossible to expect that its 
own subordinate servants will have the courage to say to the Government that 
the communication was in the interest of the State when Government says it was 
not. Besides, as a matter of principle, even such Magistrates should not be 
invested with jurisdiction in such cases. All the prosecutions under the Act 
will be State prosecutions, and if it is a sound maxim’of policy that no one 
should be a judge in his own cause, it follows that a servant cannot be a judge 
in the cause of his master, and the Magistrates of second and first class powers 
should have no jurisdiction over these State prosecutions. Such offences should 
be tried by the High Court with the aid of a jury. The High Court alone can be 
expected to do justice in such cages and inspire confidence in the persons affect- 
ed. Whether a communication is “in the interests of the State” or not 
is a very important question, and it should not be left fur trial to any 
other than the Judges of a High Court. Such a question must always be 
difficult to decide, especially when the executive authorities, by their instituting 
or sanctioning a prosecution against a person for divulging a commanication, 
assert that the publication was not in the interests of the State. It will require 
a high degree of moral courage to decide the point against executive authorities, 
and such moral courage it is difficult to expect Judges or Magistrates, who depend 
for their advancement in life and service on the good will of the Government, to 
exhibit. Besides, before such a question can be satisfactorily decided, the Judge 
will have to bring to bear upon it a sufficient knowledge of contemporary events, 
of the common law and of the indefeasible rights of the subject, and of various 
other matters affecting the policy of the Government. Such knowledge is rarely 
possessed by a Magistrate. So unless the object of the Government is ta 
ensure a conviction in all cases and preclude all possibility of the accused justi- 
fying his action, we think that the jurisdiction to try such offences should be 
exclusively vested in the Presidency High Courts. Otherwise, the Government 
might as well by a resolution convict and sentence the person offending, for, 
taking all things into consideration, it would be a perfect farce to put such cases 
for trial before ordinary Magistrates. 


37. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— 
Outside the precincts of the two or three Anglo-Indian newspaper offices which 
enjoy the monopoly of the “favouritism of Secretariats,” there can be only 
' one opinion about the Official Secrets Act, and it is well expressed by the [ndian 
Daily News of Calcutta in the words that “the measure will become either 
a dead-letter or an intolerable grievance.” There is, of course, a third possible 
course, viz., to shut out rigorously every paper from official information which 
is not supplied at the same time to all; but it is hard to believe it will come 
to be followed in practice, and even if it were, it would be productive of no good 
but much harm, inasmuch as rumours of undesirable measures, which could not 
be prevented from spreading, would only tend to surround every action of the 
Government with dark suspicions of its motives, and breed discontent even 
when there was no just cause for it. The only sensible way out of the dilemma, 
into which the Government has thrust itself & passing the law in such haste as 
the presence of a dire emergency or danger to the State alone could justify, 1s 
so to amend the new law as to restrict it to the preservation of the secrecy of 
military plans and similar other measures, and to leave the rest to the operation 
of the ordinary criminal law of the land—to distinguish, in fact, between State 
secrets and Official secrets. The former can be understood and defined: 16 
would be impossible to do the same with the latter; and to bind the two into 
one measure would tend to create a serious peril to the liberty of the subjects, or 
rather to the freedom of the press (for granting which to India the Government 
has always justly claimed credit); for it would expose the publication, which 18 
made with an honest intention in the interest of the administration, of at best a half- 
veiled information relating thereto to the severe pains and penalties with which 
only an offence involving the safety or the interest of the State can be justly 
or wisely visited. It would, in fact, be confounding the interest of the Govern 
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ment with the convenience or mental equanimity of an official department, which, 
as we have said, can only tend to breed suspicion and dissatisfaction. 


Part IIl.—Education. 


38. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :— 
Dr. Bahadurji’s appointment as additional Professor 
.,~pproval of Dr. Bahddur- of (Clinical Medicine and Pharmacology is a turning 
jis appointment as Professor eee ° . ge gs 
of Clinical Medicine and Pont in his career, asit also is a distinct acknowledg- 
Pharmacology in Bombay ment of the claims of progressive science. We believe 
and praise of His Excellency His Highness the Gdikwdd is more to be thanked for 
Lord Reay and His Highness this latter consideration than for the former. His 
the Mahéraja Gaikwdd in Hich h ‘ 
énuieemtiie Meath. ighness has set an example to his brother princes, 
which, if followed with anything like his enlight- 
ened public spirit, will be productive of a great amount of good. The 
selection of the new Professor has long been looked upon as a matter of 
course, both by the profession and the lay public. But what is natural is 
not so easy under the system of departmental administration ; and but for the 
zeal and singleness of purpose evinced by His Excellency the Governor and his 
able medical adviser, we doubt if an outsider, and that a Native, would have 
received his due in this connection. Now, however, that the appointment has 
been made in consultation with the medical as well as the educational authorities, 
we may hope Dr. Bahddurji will find ample scope for the exercise of his talent, 
and ample facilities for the development of the special branch of medicine with 
which he has been entrusted. 


39. The Jdéme Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 11th November, says :— 
The candidates for the coming Matriculation Examina- 
The proposed congregation tion at Bombay are to be congregated in a pavilion 
of the candidates for the covered over with gunny to be raised near the Marine 
Matriculation Exsminaation L; Stat; : 5 ee had 
at Bombay under a pavilion Lines Station. It is a great pity that the University 
complained of, authorities should not have thought of the great dis- 
comfort the candidates will have to suffer while sitting 
at their desks during the hours of 2 to 5 P.m., under a canopy of mere 
sack-cloth, and should not be able to accommodate them in the Town Hall, 
Elphinstone College or Framji Cowasji Institute. A large balance of the total 
amount of Matriculation Examination fees remains after meeting the expenses 
of the examination, and the University authorities ought to have no hesitation 
In providing proper accommodation to the candidates. 


40. A correspondent of the Gujardtt (81), in its issue of the 10th No- 
vember, writes :—1 cannot understand why some edu- 
Frivate educational enter- ational officers should be so anxious to force pro- 
prise at Surat and the ° . 
Educational Department. prietors of private schools to raise the school-fees. 
There is a private English school at Surat and it had 
the good luck of being visited by an educational officer of high rank. The officer 
advised the proprietors to increase the fees, and added, it is reported, that he 
would recommend the school for grant-in-aid only if they were raised. I entirely 
fail to understand the soundness of a policy which forces private proprietors to 
make education too costly for the poor. I do not know what explanation can 
be yviven for this strange request. It is high time to change this policy, as it 
deals a severe blow to the cause of private enterprise. 


Part [V.— Railways. 


41. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 10th November, writes :-— 
Complaints in regard to that much ill-used traveller, 

A complaint about the in- ‘the third-class passenger”’ on Indian railways, have 
clans nonce suffered by thir’ so often been dinned into the ears of the powers that 
oy wagers Spee“ ne, that one inexperienced in railways and their 
management in general would be inclined to think 

that what has been represented through the medium of the press in regard to 
this verata questio is nothing more than an exaggerated history of his wrongs. 
The rayat thinks differently, and rightly does he say that the Sarkdr is deaf to 
appeals, not for more suitable or specious accommodation, but for a fair 
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proportion of that comfort which Government has pledged itself to see dispensed 
equitably. The well-to-do class of the Natives of the country, such as clerks, 
munshis, merchants, &c., travelin the upper or intermediate class of carriage 
generally, and third class accommodation is, as it were, an exclusive reserve 
“for all the poorer classes.”” The third class passenger has invariably a long 
journey to perform, and his complaint about the want of a lavatory in third class 
carriages appears to us to be a just one. Everyday we hear of passengers 
being left behind at road-side stations consequent on their alighting to answer 
a call of nature, and it will be no difficult matter to point to cases where 
passengers have thereby suffered materially in respect to loss of property, or 
such articles as they had the misfortune to leave behind in their carriages. Has 
it ever occurred to Railway Traffic Superintendents to allow sufficient time at 
certain stations, say at intervals of four hours, for a train to halt for a reasonable 
time in order to allow third class passengers to alight and do the needful at 
latrine stations, in the same way as they allow first and second class passengers 
time for refreshments? Is not the third class passenger traffic more paying than 
the other two classes? Rule 42 of Section III of the General Rules and Regula- 
tions enacts that “the safety of the public must, under all circumstances, be the 
chief care of railway servants.’’ How far this obligation has been fulfilled by 
those in authority on State railways, is a question for solution. 


42. A correspondent of the Bombay Samachar (94), in its issue of the 16th 
November, says that an invidious distinction is ob- 


Invidious distinction made served on the Oude and Rohilkhand Railway by 
between Europeans and Na- 


: &- reserving one set of carriages of the first, second and 
tives on the Oude and Rohil-_ . f 
khand Railway. intermediate classes for Europeans and another set for 
Natives, and expresses a hope that since the adminis- 
tration of this line has been assumed by Government, the improper distinction 
will be no longer observed. 


Part V.—DMunicipalities. 


43. The Bombay Samdchdr (94) and the Jéme Jamshed (111), in their 

_ ,. issues of the 18th November, observe :—At the recent 

Remarks in connection with destructive fire in Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, water 
the recent destructive fire 1 

Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, had not sufficient pressure, and consequently much 


valuable property, that would otherwise have been 
saved, was consumed by the devouring flames which threatened at one time to 


commit more havoc in the neighbourhood. A sad want of hooks, ladders and 
other implements for pulling down burning buildings and getting access into 
them in order to save property was also felt. It is to be hoped that the local 
Municipal Corporation will devote their early attention to these wants and will 
supply them against future catastrophes of the same nature. It is also desirable 
that an enquiry should be made into the cause of the recent fire, and precautions 
should be taken against the storing of combustible articles in quarters containing 
a store of valuable merchandise. The fire-brigade, the police, and the sailors 


from the different men-of-war in the harbour rendered valuable service in extin- | 
guishing the fire. 


44. The Kaiser-i-Hind (114) and the Broach Mitra (95), in their re- 
spective issues of the 10th and 13th November, bitterly 
A complaint against the complain of the arbitrary conduct of the Surat Mun- 
Surat Municipality regarding inality in enforcing the Land Acquisition Act against 
the manner in which it pur- ; 
chases land for widening the unfortunate persons who suffered heavily by the 
roads. disastrous fires of the 6th April last. The Katser-t- 
Hind observes that it is necessary to buy land for 
widening the roads as a precaution against disastrous fires in future, but 1t 
strongly objects to the manner in which a plot of land is purchased at a cheap 
rate, a portion of it is used for the purpose of widening a road and the rest then 
sold again at a higher rate. Both the papers observe that the complaint has 
reached the ears of His Excellency Lord Reay, and trust that His Excellency 
will take due notice of it. The Broach Mitra remarks that the petition of Bal 
Mithibdi, daughter of Sheth Manekji Sh4purji Miarphatia, to His Excellency 
the Governor clearly illustrates the tyranny practised by the municipal authori- 
ties at Surat. 
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45. The Arunodayd (23), in its issue of the 10th November, refers to a 
ri ai hak notice issued to a certain house-owner at Kalydn by 
and the Mémlatdé. +the chairman of the local municipality to remove a 
certain obstruction on a public road within two hours of 
the receipt of the notice, expresses its inability to understand the present necessity 
for removing the so-called obstruction when it has been standing in its place 
for hundreds of years past and when similar obstruction is productive of no incon- 
venience at Bombay and is tolerated there, states that in taking the action he 
has done, the chairman is said by the people to have been actuated by a feelitig 
of revenge in connection with a dispute which has lately arisen between him and 
the people, and recommends that the chairman, who is the Md4mlatdér of the 
taluka, should be transferred to another place, adding that if the transfer be not 
made the ill-feeling between the. officer and the public may grow and lead to 
very serious consequences. 


46. The Svadesh Bandhu (187), in its issue of the 13th November, dis- 

approves of the nomination of Talatis as members of 

_ Disapproval of the nomina- the newly organized municipalities in the Kaira 

tion of Talatis as municipal istrict, as they cannot give their independent 
commissioners in the Kaira ee . ee 

District, opinions in the presence of Collectors, District Deputy 

Collectors, M4mlatdérs and such other official superiors, 


and recommends Government to appoint others in their places. 


Part VI.—WNative States. 


47. The Rajyabhakt (125), in its issue of the 12th November, observes :— 
During the short stay of His Royal Highness Prince 

Remarks onthe “Bhavna- Albert Victor in Bombay, a leaflet, styled ‘The 
ond gh a. of tho Hdvnagar Exposure Gazette,” was freely circulated 
arrival of His Royal High- in this city by one Mddhavinand Sadénand. It con- 
ness Prince Albert Victor at tains highly defamatory matter affecting the Bhavnagar 
Bombay. administration, and if it is allowed to pass unnoticed 
by Government as wellas by that State, people will be 


led to infer the correctness of the statements made therein. 


48. The same newspaper writes :—It much pains us to have to record the 


following facts, which bring to light the utterly 


Serious complaints against ~ynbridled, high-handed and unjust conduct of Colonel 
Colonel Salmon, late Acting - 


“4s Ki W. E. Salmon, late Acting Political Agent, Mahi 
i i aaaaiemaaaaie Kintha. The Mansa State, owing to the death of the 
late Thakor, is under direct British management on account of the minority 
of the prince. The queen-mother Bai Shri Elba felt aggrieved at certain 
changes made by Colonel Salmon in the several departments of the State and 
at the giving of the State Utara (Building) at Sidra to Bai Wagheliji, the widow 
of a former Thiékor, and thought that Colonel Salmon was unduly influenced 
in these matters by Wagheliji and her Mukhtiyir Chhaganl4l, who had only 
very lately made themselves notorious by base intrigues which led to the Mansa 
Succession case, and who were spared the penal consequences of their conduct 
by the mercy of the Bombay Government. Whether Bdi Shri Elba was justi- 
fied in taking such a view of Colonel Salmon’s conduct or not, we are not at 
all at present concerned with. Be that as it may, Bai Shri Elbasent to Colonel 
Salmon a printed petition addressed to the Bombay Government, strongly 
protesting against his action, for the purpose of being forwarded to its destination. 
Colonel Salmon, however, could not tolerate the queen-mother appealing against 
his own conduct to the higher authorities. He accordingly returned the petition 
to the State Administrator, Mr. Girdharlil, who was then at Sddra, and asked 
him to tell B4i Shri Elba to withdraw her petition, and that if she did not do so 
he (Colonel Salmon) would get his transfer cancelled and put her on her trial for 
murdering the late Thdkor and some girl of a mendicant. We earnestly draw 
the attention of the Bombay Government to the threat held out by Colonel Salmon 
to Bai Elba and the considerations which it leads to. In the first instance, the | 
natural presumption is that the conduct of Colonel Salmon about matters 
forming the subject of the complaint must be such as would not bear scrutiny 
at the hands of Government, for, otherwise, why should Colonel Salmon have tried 
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to suppress the complaint ? But with that, as we said before, we shall not deal. 
But the most important consideration is the following. Béi Shri Elba must be 
either guilty or not guilty of thecharges thus hurled against her by Colonel Salmon. 
If she was really guilty and Colonel Salmon knew of it, as it appears he did, it 
was a gross dereliction of duty on his part not to have atonce put the supposed 
criminal on her trial. But Colonel Salmon does not stop here. He does not 
simply neglect his duty, but offers to sell his forbearance to bring an offender 
to justice for a price, viz., consenting to withdraw a protest against his action in 
other matters to be submitted to the higher authorities. We have not carefully 
looked into the matter, but we shall not be surprised to find that such conduct 
on the part of a responsible public officer is made punishable by the Indian 
Penal Code. Coming to the second alternative, if Bai Shri Elba is innocent 
of any such acts (and we are inclined to that opinion) no words can be considered 
too strong to depict the unmanly, unEnglish and highly unjust conduct of 
Colonel Salmon in falsely accusing a lady of a respectable royal family of such 
a base crime, and thereby trying to force her to withdraw a complaint made 
by her against his own acts. Conduct such as this, to say the least, must 
render him unfit to hold any Government appointment. We are, however, 
glad to learn that B4i Shri Elba was not cowed down by such a cowardly threat 
but refused boldly to withdraw the petition, and this, we must unhesitatingly say, 
speaks volumes for her real innocence. So when the Administrator returned the 
petition to Colonel Salmon, saying that Béi Shri Elba would not withdraw it, 
his mortification was such as can be better imagined than described. When 
thus disappointed in suppressing all complaint against himself, he insisted that 
at least one paragraph of the petition, which he thought would do harm to him, 
should be taken out. That paragraph ran thus :—“ Besides these indications I 
have many other stronger circumstances to submit to Your Lordship to show 
the bias of Colonel Salmon towards Wagheliji, which it will not be politic on my 
part to put on paper, but which I will be quite ready to put before Your 
Lordship if a personal interview be accorded to one of my confidential servants. 
I am quite certain that, in forwarding this'petition to Your Lordship, Colonel 
Salmon will try to explain away his conduct by making allegations against my 
conduct as well as that of the officers removed by him. I therefore earnestly 
pray that Your Lordship will not act upon the statements that Colonel Salmon 
may choose to make, without giving me an opportunity of refuting them, and 
unless and until he substantiates them to Your Lordship’s satisfaction.” Bai 
Shri Elba yielded to this and cancelled that paragraph by drawing a red line. 
But Colonel Salmon would not be satisfied with this, for he apprehended that the 
paragraph remaining there so cancelled might lead Government to enquire why 
it. was cancelled, and his unworthy conduct might be brought to light. So he 
insisted that the whole petition, omitting that paragraph, should be printed over 
again. ‘That was;done and the petition thus forcibly mutilated was ultimately 
received by Colonel Salmon. What fate it has met with after that, we have 
not been able to ascertain. Under these circumstances we respectfully, yet 
strongly, call upon Government to enquire into the matter and to mete 
out exemplary punishment to the officer concerned. Government must re- 
member that such conduct on the part of responsible officers goes a great way 
to undermine the stability of the British rule by lowering the value of British 
justice, prestige and honour in the eyes of the ruled. While going to press we 
learn that Colonel Salmon has forwarded the petition of Bai Elba to Government 
with a report which he has kept strictly confidential. We trust Government 
will not decide on the one-sided representation of Colonel Salmon, but will give 
B4i Shri Elba an opportunity to refute any allegation made by Colonel Salmon 


against her, as prayed for in that part of her petition which she was forced to 
expunge by Colonel Salmon, 


49. The same newspaper says :—The Raja Sdéheb of Dhrangadra is angry 
with Kumar Ajitsinghji, and plans are devised to de- 

Alleged ill-treatment of rive the latter of his right to the gédt. Prince Ajit- 
ae oy reg. ao by singhji represented the matter to the Bombay Govern- 
officers in Kithiswir, ment, who, we are told, have asked the Political Agent 
in Kdthidwér to settle it. This officer made some efforts 


in that direction, but, somehow or other, all of a sudden matters changed and the 
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Prince became the object of great tyranny. On the 19th September the Prince 
addressed a letter to Mr. Lely, bitterly complaining of the threat held out to 
him by Major Ferris, the Raja Séheb, and Mr. Oshea. The Political Agent has 
not, however, taken any notice of the complaint, and we recommend Govern- 
ment to do the needful. 


50. The Ambdlahari (8), in its issue of the 12th November, says that the 

; | Chief of Sangli and his State officers being all Brah- 

sa complaint against the mans, poor agriculturists cannot get their grievances 

administration of the Sangli 

Rinks redressed at their hands, and that great oppression is 

being practised on them (the agriculturists in the State) 

by their creditors, the case of one Appaji Limbdji being an instance in point, and 

requests the Chief to take a warning in time, as otherwise his subjects will have 
to appeal to the British Government for redress of their grievances. 


51. Ina contributed article, the Hitechchhu (88), in its issue of the 14th 


| November, complains of defective police management 

q es Pg 30-2 pete in the village of Marwada, situated in the Chartan 
aM ial na Pihiger. Taluka in the Palanpur Agency, and states that nearly 
a hundred cases of plunder took place in the fields of 

the village, but, strange to say, not a single case appears to have been entered 
in the register kept by the chief constable of Santalpur or in that of the 
Fauzdér of Marwada. The paper recommends Colonel Nutt to send an inde- 
pendent officer to institute inquiries into the matter, to appoint an able police 
officer at Marwada and to deprive the Thakor of Thardd of the police powers 
possessed by him; for, under the present arrangement, half of the village is under 
the police jurisdiction of the Thakor and the other half under that of the Agency, 


thereby leaving room for great complications. 


G. M. SATHPE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
19th November 1889. 
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Kaira : Disapproval of the nomination of Talétis as municipal commis- 
sioners in the — District ees 

Kalyan: The municipality of — and the Mamlatdér 

Seah A complaint against the — Municipality regarding the manner in 
which it purchases land for widening roads eee 


fy 


Part VI.—WNative States— 


Kathiawar : 
A complaint against the defective police management in Marwada 
in Pdélanpur .. 
Alleged ill-treatment of the Kumar of Dhréngadra by his father and 
the political officers of — 
Remarks on the ‘‘ Bhavnagar Exposure Gazette” circulated on the 
occasion of the arrival of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Victor at Bombay 
Serious complaints against Colonel Salmon, late Acting Political 
Agent, Mahi Kantha aa oe 
Sangh: A complaint against the administration of the — State -_ 


BOMBAY : PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS. 


(CONFIDENTIAL. 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’'R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 16th NOVEMBER 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers published in Berar. 


Number 
Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 


issued. 


ANGLO-MARA’THI, 


The Pramod Sindhu ... ‘és ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)..| Weekly _.., 
», Vaidarbh ... Hes r i ee a ee ees 
», Varhad (Berér) Samachar ci jot. es 


Mara’ THI, 


The Shetakari ... eee - »6s Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. Monthly 
» Shuddha Varhédi... ee 7) AO. ...| Weekly 


», NSuryaként “a S06 Und eee ae ee 


1. The Varhdd Samdchir (8), in its issue of the 11th November, writes :-— 

_.. Inthe new Revenue Code which is being circulated 

_ The rights of the Izardérs With a view to obtain Opinions on it, a chapter on 

in Berar and the new Revenue ae : : 

Code for that province. Izdrds may, we believe, be added with advantage. 

It is not safe to leave a wide latitude to the Deputy 

Commissioner in the matter of interpreting rules regarding important rights of 

the Izarddrs, and the sooner the rules on the subject are cleared up and sys- 

tematically codified the better. The dissatisfaction caused to a great many 
landholders deserves to be removed by a blow at the very root of the evil. 


2. The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 9th November, writes :—It is not 

yet known who succeeds Colonel Mackenzie. Probably 

Appointment of Mr. Ob- My. Obbard, B.A., C.S., Civil and Sessions Judge, will 

er BA., C.8., to succeed sueceed him. This appointment will be approved of 
olonel Mackenzie as Judicial 

Commissioner in Berar. and throughout the length and breadth of the province. 

the satisfaction it will give to Mr. Obbard’s educational and legal acquirements, his 

the people of the province. — simplicity, and, above all, his acute sense of justice and 

sympathies with the people, have obtained such a 

strong hold on the minds of the people of Berdr that his appointment to the 


place will be hailed with joy by all sections of the people. 


-G. M. SA'THE,, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
19th November 1889. 
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LOONFIDENTIAL.] No. 47 oF 1889 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 23rd November 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | ition. Number of 
Copies issued. 


ENGLISH. 


The Bombay East Indian ,.._ . ve —" * eee 
Indian a fee Spee “ ; | Do. 
Mahratta .. ee ees “a one , ‘of e. 
Phoenix .. ..| Karachi ‘ Bi-weekly 
Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 

_ janik Sabha ... see a6 ...| Poona... ...| Quarterly 
Sind Times see eee o00 ...| Karachi Bi-weekly 
Spy of the Day ... ‘ive , .-| Bombay Weekly ... 


ANGLO-MARATHI. 


The Amba Lahari _... sas 7 »-| Poona o.. 
» Bodh Sudhakar ... ove ..| Satara ... 
5, Din Bandhu _... eee re -| Bombay 
5, Din Mitra cn — ‘ ...| Poona 
», Dnydn Chakshu .. 
5» DUnydnodaya sus io” es see A ie 
5» Dnyan Prakash , a ee - Bi-Weekly 
» Indu Prakash ... ons - ‘i ; ...| Weekly ... 
,, Jagad-hitechchhu vie sea “ “ a ae ae 
5, Native Opinion ... ve “es ha ui ...| Bi- Weekly 
5» Prabhakar ss ‘ ; . : ss” en oe 
»» Subodh Patrika ... ee os 
» sudharak eee 
» ‘TLelagu Mitré ... 
»  Vartahar ... — 


MaRATHI. 
The Arunodaya ' 
5 Aryavart v ) oe re 
ae ve are 


» Belgaum Sam4chér 

is Chanddnshu one 

», Chikitsak ove 

, Chitragupta ... 

» Dakshin Vritt ... 

, Dharwar Vritt ... 

», Dnydn Sagar... 

» Ganga Lahari ... 

» Hindu Punch ... 

» Hitechchhu re 

», Molkar Sarkér Gazette .. 

» Hunnar Uttejak... 

» Jagadadarsh = «s 

, vagan Mitra = eee 

» Kalpataru... eee 

» Kannada Punch ... 

» Karwar Samachar 

»» Kesarl... 

», Kh&ndesh Chitragupte .. 

» Khdndesh Vaibhav _... 

» Mahéréshtri Kokil .,. 

» Mah4réshtra Mitra... 
Mahdardshtra Vritt ove 
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..| Belgaum 
T4sgaon 
..| Belgaum 
..| Karad .. 

| K olh4pur 


Dhérwar 


we eolhepar 

...| Nasik . 

..| Thana... 

Bijspur 

...| Indore... 

w| POONA oes 000 
..| Ahmednagar ... 
| Ratnagiri eee 
..| Sholaépur . 


‘,..| Bagalkot 


Karwar 


# De 


Do. ... 
Do, doe 


—s 


Names of Newspapers. 


Place of publication. 


Edition. 


Number of 
Copies issued 


39 
39 
99 
9 
$9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9 
9 
99 
29 
99 
99 
99 
99 
9 
99 
9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
93 
99 


33 


The Nagar Sam4char... 


The Din Mani ... 


MARA’THI—continued, 


Nasik Vritt 
Nyaya Sindhu ... 
Pandhari Mitra ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika ga aoe = 
Prabodh Ratna ... ‘i nee ‘bs 
ETSUOG dss 

Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Médsik 


Pustak es soe 
; onat BOGEN és 

...| Bijapur 

.... Bombay 
...| Ratnagiri 
...| Alibag... 
...| Karwar 

...| Shol4pur 
so. FOONS ... 
vee] ALATA... 
..| Pen 

..| Chana ... 
...| Vengurla 
...| Karad ... 
...| Kolh4pur 
...| Bombay 

| OP ew 
vee| DATATA-«- 
..| Wai 

...| satara .: 
.| Bombay 


Righava Bhushana 
Ramdas... 
Sachchidanand 
Satya Shodhak 
Saty& Sadan 

Saty’ Sudha 
Sholapur Samachér 
Shri Shivaji 

Shubh Suchak 
Sudhakar 
Suryodaya... 
Vengurla Vritt 
Vidushak ... 

Vidya Vilas ais 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 
Vrittadhara 
Vrittamala 
Vritiasdr ... 

Vritt Sudha 

V yaparottejak 


ANGLO-GUJARA TI, 


Dny4n Sudha _... 
Gujarat Darpan ... 
Gujarat Gazette ... 
Gujarati. 
Gujarat Mitra, 
Hitechchhu os 
Kathiawar Times 
Rast Goftar 

Surat Akhbar 
Sury& Prakash 


{ GusaRa’Tl. 


The Ahmedabad Times 


Ajab a ss 
Akhb4re Soddgar 
A’ry& Dharm PrakAsh ... 
A'ry% Dnydn Vardhak ... 
Bombay Sam4char 
Broach Mitri 
Broach Samachar 
Buddhi Prak4sh ... 
Chakravak 
Chanak — .e- 
Deshi Mitri, 
Dnyénoday% is 
Dnyaén Vardhak . 
Fursad .,.. ae 
Gap Sap ... on 
Gorakshak a 
Gujarét Monthly J ournal, 
Gul Afshén os 
Guriar Viiay. ..cs 
Hindi Punch 
Hindusthin 
Jame Jamshed ... 
Kaira Khetiwddi ice 
Kaira Vartamdan .. 
Kaiser-i-Hind 
KA4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... 
Madhamakh a 
Madhur Vachan ... 
Manaranjak 
Nure Elam 


..| Ahmednagar .. 
».| Nasik .. 
: Ahmednagar .. 
..| Pandharpur ... 
...| Poona... 
.| Jalgaon 


Barvl ... 
Isl4mpur 


Poona... 


...| Broach... 
.| Ahmedabad 
eee} Urat ... 
...| Ahmedabad 
..| Bombay 
...| surat seep 
...| Ahmedabad ... 
..| Rajkot 
..| Bombay 
.| Surat 


Do. 


...| Ahmedabad ... 
voc] DUPAL  .:. 
.| Bombay 


a Ahmedabad a 
.| Dohad .. 
| Surat ... 


Do. 


...| Broach 
.| Bombay 


a Limbdi 
...| Bombay Me 
...| Ahmedabad 

...| Bombay Sas 
.... Ahmedabad ... 
..| Bombay 

; Nadiad 


ee aalaied 
...| Bombay 
..} Surat... 
... Bombay 


aes Fortnightly 


...| Weekly .,., 
re Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 


..| Weekly . 

...| Monthly ... 

sot SE es 
.| Monthly .. 


Monthly ... 
...| Weekly ... 
...| Monthly ... 
...| Weekly .. 

.| Monthly ... 


Do. 
Do. 


val For ‘tnightly 
.| Weekly ... 


Monthly .. 


oF oathiy 

: ae 
er 
Do. 
Do. 


oo 


ee 
Se 


Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. Number of 
Copies issue 


i 


GusJARA TI—continued. 


The Nydyadarshak _... es .| Ahmedabad .. Weekly ... 
5 Se Teme kaw .| Bombay ens ..| Fortnightly 
5 Praja Mata ie . ' .| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ,,. 
» Rajyabhakta — o.- ose .| Bombay - ‘a 
», samsher Bahadur Ahmedabad ... < ees 
5 Satyd Mitra = oe eee - t ove 2 
» satyavakta coe eee - ses ' 

» satyodaya ose a - = 
», saurashtrs Darpan’ _... : eS .| Monthly ... 
», Shrimdéli Shubhechchhak ., . ‘ a as 
,» enena Sindhu 0° is : ..| Kaira ... ‘ie -| Weekly ... 
es eo er see vee . ee -| Monthly ... 
» Sstri Mitra - wm J: a ne . aa 
5 tri Sadbodh Ratna + : 

», subodh Prakash ... ee 
,, svadesh Bandhu ... do 

,, svadesh Vatsal ... — 

» Udichya Hitechchhu Patra 

,, Vidny4n Vilaés «a 

Vidya Mitra 


39 


ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 
The Kannada Suvarte... —... " - Weekly ... 
KA'NARESE. 


The Chandroday’ __... se ..| Dharwér .| Weekly . 
Havyak Subodh ... , ein ..| Bombay ne oe a 
Karnatak Patra ... +“ re ..| Dharwar i id: Os 
Rasik Ranjini_... i - ...| Gadag es ee 
Satya Vritt “ ao os a va int on 


ANGLO-SANSKRIT. 
The Girvan’ Tarangini “sa , ..| Dharwar i .»»| Fortnightly 
HINDI. 


The Bharat’ Bhréta ... a —— ...| Fortnightly 
», Brahma Patrika... 208 ine ...| Poona ... ss Weekly ... 
» Ratnaprakdsh Ratlam ... ..| Ratlam “ os Dk 


URDD. 


The Akhbdre Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlim ..| Weekly so 
Charkhari Akhbar vay ‘as ...| Rewah... “ ...| Fortnightly 
Dhar State Gazette sit oe vest EROE oes “a ..| Weekly ... 
Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowrea ... ..| Jhowra ‘se seh, ane 
Gwalior Gazette ... “a ee ...| Gwalior sis Se ee 
Kushful Akhbar... a ; ..| Bombay a Ae 


PERSIAN. 
The {khl ©... ei cavens vee’ oe | Karachi — ...| Weekly .., 


ENGLISH, MAra'THI AND HINDI. 
The Pandit... io oe Sa ..| Bombay ...| Weekly 900 


MARATHI AND GUJABA’TI. 


The Baroda Vatsal _... goons .| Baroda Weekly 1,229 


| 


SINDI. 


160 | The Miiawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi ..| Weekly ais 360 
161 »» Muin-ul-Islim _... “ oe “a . i eee si 200 
162 | ,, Sind Sudhar ae Gee if Oe 0° ee : 500 


CC —— 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


(. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Otficial Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
or a) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(4 =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


~ 

* 

Sl 

Se 

° 

o 

alt 

sais 

- 

- 

e ss 

. . 

| ~ ‘ > 

| 
- 
| 
‘ 
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Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 17th November, writes :— 
. ane Her Majesty’s grandson must, of course, wherever 
Remarks in connection with he goes, meet with demonstrations and entertainments, 
, prs ee ak considering the educational object of the tour and 
given in wer ° : ° 
honour of His Royal High- the restrictions wisely placed by his elders on his re- 
ness Prince Albert Victor in ception, the authorities and the people in the different 
several places in India. places he visits must remember that, while to them the 
sight-seeing and jollity each spot provides will not be 
much, to him they will be one unbroken and tiresome round ; and those who wish 
him well must protest against his being wearied and fagged therewith. Again, 
the Prince must see something of the real people and national life in the wide 
domains which form the heritage of his family and country, and in which he is 
travelling. But the people in India, as elsewhere, “dwell in villages’? and, 
we submit, in each province and presidency the Prince should be taken to an 
ordinary village without a holiday garb, and he should see and talk to its 
inhabitants. ‘Then will he feel that he has seen and learnt something new. Nor 
need such sights be kept away from him under any nervous anxiety that in that 
case the poverty of the country will be laid bare to the Royal eye. For one 
thing, the prosperity of the cities ought to be a sufficient counterblast, and the 
Prince ought on no account to be deprived of the instruction and the pleasure 
of a glimpse at the inner life of Native India while he is travelling in it, espe- 
cially as it is hardly likely that he will ever visit the country again. 


2. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 17th November, writes :— 
The advisers of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
Victor ought to see that the main object of his visit to 
India is not to be subordinated to mere amusement. 
Unless the Prince is allowed to stride out of cities and 
their monotonous rounds of festivities, their lights and sights into the plain 
country, to see the people as they live and move in rural homes, what would be 
the special advantage of his having come so far? Balls, shows and sports he 
can have anywhere else. The especial result of his visit to India must be that 
His Highness should, on return home, be able to give his grandmother, parents 
and brothers some idea of India and its people. It is to be hoped that this point 
will not be overlooked. 


3. The Phenix (4), in itsissue of the 16th November, writes :—A question 
of some public interest cropped up in Burmahin connec- 
The legality or otherwise tion with Prince Albert Victor’s approaching visit to that. 
. a sg Roval province. The Chief Commissioner has decided that 
ch dicnj. 20 municipal funds can be spent upon the reception 
0 — or the nie tt se which ae to be provided for the 
Royal guest, as the law is against it. Very often this 
provision of the law is respected more in the breach than in the observance. 
Whenever a high dignitary honours any place with a visit the local municipality 
generously votes a sum of money for his reception, and as no one ever questions 
the legality of the grant it often passes unchallenged. Once or twice intelligent 
ratepayers, knowing that the law does not permit such waste of municipal funds, 
have sued municipalities which made such grants, and the amounts were recover- 
ed from individual commissioners. If the expenditure of municipal funds is 
not permissible on the occasion of the visit of a future Sovereign of the British 
Empire, then it is still less permissible on the occasion of the visit of a Viceroy 
ora Governor. A clearer understanding on this subject would seem to be neces- 
sary to many municipalities. 
4, The Jéme Jamshed (111), the Bombay Samdchdr (94) andthe Akhbare 
: Soddgar (91), in their respective issues of the 23rd 
Announcement of Lord November, notice with pleasure the telegram announc- 
Harris’ appointment as Gov- ing the appointment of Lord Harris as Governor of 
le lh -onge, i ecelved Bombay in succession to His Excellency Lord Reay, 
briefly review His Lordship’s official career, and ex- 


Fear of the chief object of 
Prince Albert Victor’s Indian 
tour being lost sight of. 


press a sanguine hope that his administration of the Bombay Presidency will 
be beneficial to the people thereof and creditable to His Lordship’s satisfactory 


antecedents. 
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5. The Sind Sudhdr (162), in its issue of the 9th November, writes :—It is 
a well-known fact that high, responsible and import- 
Increase in the age-limit gant posts in the various departments of Government 
a i. — B etibr seme are given only to those gentlemen who pass the Civil 
considered aa the result of Service Examination in England. At the outset, the 
the efforts of Lord Dufferin. limit of age within which candidates were eligible to. 
appear for this examination was 23 years, and 
although it was difficult for the natives of India to attempt to pass such a hard 
test in a foreign country at so early an age, a Parsi did pass it. The Englishmen 
did not like this. The age-limit was, therefore, reduced to 22 years. Not- 
withstanding this reduction, Mr. Tagore, a Bengali Babu, who was here as Judge 
and Sessions Judge for some time, passed the examination in 1863. On this 
occasion also the age was reduced to 21 years. ‘The consequence of this was 
that for the three succeeding years no Native appeared for this examination. 
But in 1868, four Natives, notwithstanding so many difficulties, passed this test. 
The Europeans could not bear this and Lord Salisbury reduced the age-limit 
to 19 years. Since that time hardly any Native has appeared for this exami- 
nation. The Natives began to show their dissatisfaction, called public meetings 
and sent memorials to Government. At length Lord Dufferin carried on corres- 
ondence with the Home Government and requested that a Committee may be 
appointed to decide what offices should be given to the Natives. The Home Goyv- 
ernment accordingly appointed a Commission. This Commission instituted in- 
quiries in the several provinces of India, and after recording the evidence of 
many witnesses submitted their report. Among other things they recommended 
that the limit of age for the Civil Service Examination should be increased to 
23 years. It is a matter for congratulation that the Secretary of State for 
India has approved of their recommendation. This should not be looked upon 
asa trifling concession. All this is due to the efforts of Lord Dufferin, at whose 


recommendation the Commission was appointed. 


6. The Broach Samachar (96), in its issue of the 21st November, ob- 

serves :—We cannot let this opportunity pass without 

Disapproval of the delay in thanking the Secretary of State for India for increasing 

enforcing the increased “imi, the limit of age for the Indian Civil Service, but we 

Service till 1892. strongly disapprove of the delay of two years decided 

upon in bringing the new rule into force. In the 

absence of any reasons advanced by Government for this delay we can only 

surmise that it is intended to debar from the examination students who have 
completed the 19th year of their age at the time of the despatch. 


7. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 18th November, writes :— 
The Government of India has issued its final orders in 
regard to the Mamlatdars who gave self-incriminating 
gard to the Mémlatdér evidence in the Crawford case. It must be admit- 
witnesses inthe Crawfordcase ted that the last resolution is very considerate, and, 
considered unobjectionable so ag far as the Mdmlatdars are individually concerned, 
far as the Mémlatdars are Jittle objection can be taken to it. The result is 


The last resolution of the 
Government of India in re- 


concerned, bets : 
s that the eight officers who were dismissed some time 


azo, aS having paid bribes voluntarily, remain dismissed from the service, but 
are to receive the pay they got at the time of their dismissal, and proportionate 

ension when they arrive at the age of retirement. Another set of twelve officers 
who are adjudged to have paid bribes under compulsion, have been retained in 
the service, while four of the M4mlatddrs have been dismissed altogether with- 
out compensation. These dismissals, together with the five or six ordered by the 
Bombay Government itself on a departmental enquiry in consequence of the 
failure of the officers concerned to disclose the truth and to assist the Govern- 
ment in the inquiry, are our total losses on account of the Crawford scandal. 
Thus the Crawford hecatomb has, as was feared at the outset, drawn into its con- 
flagration the reputations and happiness of many Natives of high position, and 
has done a lasting injury to the Native community by spoiling its name for 
honesty and truthfulness. Let us hope that the lesson learned at such a heavy cost 
will not be lost upon the community. The Government, too, has its own lessons 


to learn and to remember. 
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8. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 17th November, writes :-— 

Pa ee A perusal of the letter, dated the 25th October 1889, 
of India in regard to Mém- from the Officiating Secretary to the Government of 
latdirs concerned in the tndia to the address of the Chief Secretary to the 
Crawford case considered (Government of Bombay tends to confirm our impres- 


satisfactory sofarastheMém- gion that from ¢heér standpoint, and in their extremel 
latdars and the Bombay 


Government are concerned. _“Uiflicult position, the Government of India have acted 

fairly enough in the matter of the self-inculpated 
Deccan Mamlatdars. The letter under notice appears to be the result of a con- 
scientious study of each individual case ; and this being so, we are not inclined 
to protract discussion of minor details or points of difference. For the same 
reason, we have declined to utilize some valuable criticism on the subject from 
friends who have studied the whole Crawford case better than we have been 
able to follow it. The authorities have had their last say on this M4mlatddr 
question, and, broadly speaking, we consider their decision inevitable from their 
point of view. The only pity is that this decision does not cover the 
plighted word of the Government of Bombay. On this point.we can hardly 
trust ourselves to speak at length, nor is it necessary now todo so. History 
will vindicate those who have fought for principle, as against those who 
have stood up for expediency or administrative convenience. There is one 
consolation, however, in this that the retention of so many of the incrimi- 
nated officials means the triumph, so far, of the view taken of their case 
by the Bombay Government, as against the view taken of it by the Craw- 
ford Commission. According to the latter, the evidence of the Mamlatdars 
was hardly at all reliable. The Commissioners did not take it as proven 
that the Mamlatdars did give bribes to or for Mr. Crawford. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, on the other hand, took this to be fairly established in 
evidence; and the Government of India, acting under instructions from the 
Secretary of State, accept this latter view in a number of cases. It may be 
urged that some of the Mamlatdars have been retained in the service, and others 
pensioned, out of grace, and only in order to uphold the guarantee given by the 
Government of Bombay. But such a contention, if ever put forth, would not 
consist with the avowed policy of the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State, who have sifted and separated the cases and adopted a process of 
minute differentiation in dealing with some of them,—a process that verges peril- 
ously on hair-splitting. All this does not look like ‘grace,’ while the refusal 
to keep the guarantee intact is more direct evidence of the decision of the higher 
authorities being based on ideas of justice from the strong to the weak. We 
say this in no carping spirit. The position had become so involved that a per- 
fectly acceptable solution was not to be thought of. Amid all our disappoint- 
ment, let us not forget that the Government of Bombay have been so largely 
vindicated by their superior critics. 


9. Inan article, headed, “ An act of grace alias a lottery,” the Mahrdtta (3), 
in its issue of the 17th November, writes :—Last time 
Disapproval of the decision we expressed our opinion on the Government of India’s 
of the Government of India yesolution concerning the retention of certain Mam- 
in regard to the Mamlatdar latdé | . ee 
witnesses i the Crawford atdars as an act of lottery all through, and as calcu 
case. lated to throw more discredit than before on the dis- 
crimination of the Supreme Government. We then 

had no details before us of the grounds of retention or dismissal in each cz 
A letter from the Government of India to the Government of Bombay has, 
however, since been supplied to the press, and this, we have no doubt, will bear 
us out in the opinion we have already expressed. A man pays for transfer to 
a cool climate ; he is not now at the place ; therefore he need not be dismissed 
from the service. Another pays clearly for promotion; he has not been, nor 
will be promoted ; therefore he may be kept in the service. A third person paid 
for a cancelment of transfer from the Nasik District; ergo he may be retained 
In service, but should be permanently debarred from serving in the Nasik Dis- 
trict! Generally one should not be retained in the office he paid for, therefore 
although the Government of India is not sure for what office one has paid, he 
has been declared ineligible for retention in any specified office he might have 
paid for! Such arguments and such punishments, ridiculous as they are, are 
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anything but becoming the dignity of the Supreme Government. The Pioneer 
of Allahabad might well trumpet the wisdom of Government in mercifully decid- 
ing, in this way, each case on its individual merits, but we feel not the slightest 
hesitation in declaring that the Government of India have, by publishing this 
document, only supplied fresh evidence of their perverse and inequitable con- 
duct in this case, and as far as their interests are concerned 1t would have been 
better if they had observed silence instead. The letter or despatch, whatever we 
may call it, lays great stress on the fact that’ such and such a case does come 
within the purview of the statute of George III, and this has been used as 
an argument to put a case under the second category. Thus we are told 
that it is questionable if Mr. Fadke’s case comes under the statute and that 
it is not clear if Mr. Sindekar has offended against it. Now, for justice’ sake 
at least, the Government of India ought to have stated what they understand 
the scope of the statute to be. Does it apply to payments for promotion by 
a man already in office? Biwalkar’s and Rajguru’s cases show that it does 
not; yet Messrs, Kumthekar and Dabir are dismissed. Does it apply to pro- 
curing transfers or cancellation of transfers? Joshi’s, Patwardhan’s and Sinde- 
kar’s cases clearly prove that it does not; yet poor Mr. Tambe is dismissed 
for the same fault. Does it apply to payments made in the honest belief that 
Mr. Crawford was corrupt? Sahasrabudhe’s case suggests that it does not, 
while in Pradhan’s case we are told that such a belief or a similar one cannot, 
be accepted as a sufficient excuse. We are again told that the Act disqualifies a 
man from being retained in the specific office he paid for; but in Deshpdnde’s 
case the principle appears to have been extended to “specific office’? not 
specifically known! The whole thing has thus been allowed to drift into a 
muddle, and, perhaps, they could not have done better, having had a bad job todo. 
The statute of George III, of which so much is made, rightly or wrongly, in 
disposing of the cases given in the letter, appears to have been little studied, or 
not at all, when the first eight dismissals were ordered by the Government of 
India, and for consistency, if not for justice, it was certainly due to these first 
dismissed officials that their cases should have again been considered in the light of 
the interpretation now given to the wording of the statute. But the Government 
have resolutely denied the privilege, and in justification of this despotic conduct 
we are referred to the Penal Code and told that “ every person who has paid a 
bribe, even if he has not offended against the statute, has committed an offence 
under the Indian Penal Code.”? Well, if this be so, then the question naturally 
arises whether the officers whose cases, we are told, do not come under the statute, 
and who in consequence are ordered to be retained in office, are not also guilty 
under the Penal Code? And what reply has the Government of India to make ? 
Nothing, but that the condonatidy where it is made is “ an act of grace,’”’ which, 
translated into plain, unofficial language, means nothing more than a, lottery, 
pure and simple! Thus, by its own admission the Government of India have 
been carrying on a huge lottery, or, in their own words, dispensing their favour or 
grace under colour of the statute of George III, and that too without giving their 
interpretation of the statute. Will such a state of things satisfy the public 
mind? Does it do justice to the large questions involved in the case? We 
think not. We have before pointed out that whatever interpretation the Gov- 
ernment of India may put on the statute, a Sathe may still move the High Court 
to take up the case and pronounce judgment on the validity of the interpretation. 
The statute, so far as we can see from the wording of its sections, makes no. 
distinction between voluntary and compulsory payments, and also the disquali- 
fication mentioned therein extends only to the office purchased ; still the pay- 
ment, direct or indirect, is a misdemeanaur, and dismissal from the public service 
follows as a matter of course, unless condoned by a legislative enactment. 
There is, again, the question whether the refusal of the Government of India to 
follow the Parliamentary precedent of 1725 in the present case is equitable and 
just. But even leaving aside these broad questions on which an appeal ought to. 
lie and will be made to higher authorities, the letter published to-day removes all 
doubt, if there was any, in regard to the glaring injustice of the position now 
taken by the Government of India. | 


10. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 18th November, writes :—We 
believe, the first authoritative announcement that a distinction was to be made 
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between those “who either practically volunteered the payment of bribes to 
secure their own objects or to escape the results of previous misconduct, or who, 
on slight provocation, or under slender temptation, paid money to purchase 
favours to which they had no substantial claim,’’ and those “who only paid 
under extreme pressure in order to avoid unmerited degradation, unjust super- 
session or transfers ruinous to their purse, and destructive, as they feared, of 
their health,’’ was that which was contained in the speech of Lord Cross made in 
the House of Lords on the 28th of August. In that speech His Lordship 
said: “It was quite impossible to give effect to the indemnity with regard to 
the first and corrupt class. The second class, on the other hand, can hardly be 
said to have had any corrupt intention whatever, but to have been the victims 
of extortion. The consideration of individual cases is now before the Govern- 
ment of India.”” The first act on the part of Government, intended to give 
practical effect to this impious intention, was the suspension of the exercise of 
powers by six Maémlatdars. On what principle these six names were selected out 
of a total of, we believe, 28, it is not very easy to understand ; but presumably 
the Government must have persuaded itself that those men had made voluntar 

payments and were, again, the worst six of the class of those that had made such 
payments. But soon after, that conviction was gone, at least with regard to three 
of those six persons; the suspension of their powers was cancelled, and they 
were allowed to exercise those powers again. This was the second act of the 
Government in this connection within the knowledge of the public. Shortly 
after, it changed its mind again, and issued a resolution withdrawing the powers 
of 12 persons (including the 3 whose exercise of powers was already suspend- 
ed) and stopping the promotion of 10,—these 10 being altogether different from 
those 12. Then came the dismissal of 8 persons, the number being drawn 
partly from those whose powers were already withdrawn or promotion stopped, 
and partly from those who were hitherto left untouched. The edifice was com- 
pleted by the Government of India’s resolution of the 23th ultimo, ordering 
the dismissal of four persons more and the retention of the rest on varying 
conditions. Leaving out of consideration Messrs. Mangrulkar and Soman 
who have both retired on pension, Mr. Hari Sakhd4ram who is dead, and Mr. 
Damle whose case is yet to be decided, we have 24 persons whose cases 
lay before the Government of India, and of the twenty-four, 12 have been 
dismissed and 12 retained. Amongst the 12 that are retained, there are 
10 who had been degraded one way or another before the orders of the 28th 
October were issued; while amongst those that are dismissed, there are two 
to whom no such intermediate punishment was awarded. Now, we might ask, 
if Messrs. Kumthekar and Bhive were thought to be so bad as to deserve dis- 
missal, why was not their promotion stopped or their powers withdrawn when 
others were dealt with in that manner? It is not open to any one to say that 
Mr. Kumthekav’s services being lent to the Poona Municipality his case did not 
require immediate consideration, and therefore his name might have been omitted 
from the list of those whose powers were withdrawn or of those whose promotion 
was stopped ; for the name of Mr. Vithal Tikaji, whose services were also lent to 
the Raja of Akalkot, appears in the list of those whose powers Government 
once deemed it necessary to withdraw. . Does this not show that at one time 
Government considered the cases of Messrs. Kumthekar and Bhave to be much 
better than those of five-sixths of the persons who have now been retained ? 
Again, in the dismissed class there are 6 whose powers were already withdrawn 
and 4 whose promotion was stopped. Now, if withdrawal of powers was a greater 
punishment than stoppage of promotion, how have 4 persons been retained 
whose powers were withdrawn and who must have been, therefore, at one time 
considered by Government to be more euilty than those who were visited with 
only the lighter punishment of stoppage of promotion, while 4 of the latter class 
have been dismissed? If, on the other hand, stoppage of promotion was a 
heavier punishment than withdrawal of powers, we have this that 6 persons 
who had incurred the lighter penalty have been dismissed, whilst 5 others who 
have incurred the heavier one have been retained! Anyway, there is no escape 
for Government, and it must admit either that it was wrong then or that it is 
Wrong now. All this shows how utterly devoid of any fixed principle has the 
action of Government been all along. But the inconsistencies shown above are 
not all, nor are they the worst. Whoever compares the cases of the dismissed men 
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with the cases of those who have been retained, will at once see how persons 
standing in the same positions have been differently treated—how some have 
been retained, while others whose circumstances were exactly analogous have 
been dismissed. "We will take some of these cases and institute here such a 
comparison for the benefit of our readers. Messrs. Sindekar and Tambe were 
several times unjustly superseded. Both paid money to avoid harassing transfers. 
And yet Mr. Sindekar is retained and Mr. Témbe dismissed. Messrs. Sahasra- 
buddhe and Vinze paid money to obtain the cancellation of the order of suspension 
from office. And yet while Mr. Sahasrabudhe is retained, Mr. Vinze is dis- 
missed. The cases of Messrs. Thakar and Bapat were those “ of a forced loan asked 
by Mr. Crawford himself.”” The Government of India, while not prepared “ to 
believe that Thakdr ever expected to be repaid,’”’ takes into consideration “ the 
high character he appears to have borne’’ and retains him in the service ; while 
Mr. Bapat, whose high character and good abilities have been borne testimony 
to by several high officials, notably by Mr. Robertson, and have also been remarked 
upon by the Commissioners in the Crawford case, has been dismissed. Messrs, 
Kumthekar and Pradhan paid “ to secure their rights,” just as Mr. Bivalkar did. 
All these three gentlemen were clearly entitled to the places for which they 
paid, but the payment was made as a precaution against being unjustly superseded. 
Government has been pleased to regard the payment by Messrs. Kumthekar and 
Pradhan as clear payment for promotion, but so has it also regarded the payment 
by Mr. Bivalkar, which the Government of India’s letter of the 28th ultimo says 
was a “clear payment of promotion.”’ As to extenuating circumstances, we 
have reason to believe that there were more of them in Mr. Kumthekar’s case 
than in Mr. Bivalkar’s. And yet while Mr. Bivalkar 1s retained, Messrs. Kum- 
thekar and Pradhdn have been dismissed. Messrs. Dabir and Réjguru—each 
of whom was only a Deputy Chitnis—were “low on the list”? and paid for 
clear promotion. And yet while Mr. Rajguru is retained, Mr. Dabir is dismissed. 
Take the cases of Patwardhan and Nagarkar. With regard to the first, the Gov- 
ernment of India says that “ being ill, he agreed to pay for transfer to a cool 
climate.’? It should also be remembered that shortly after the transfer was 
made, Mr. Patwardhan was promoted. Mr. Nagarkar, the Government of India 
says, made two payments, one for transfer from an unhealthy place, the other 
for promotion. Thus Mr. Patwardhan obtained by one payment what Mr. 
Nagarkar had to pay fortwice. And yet while Mr. Patwardhan has been retained 
Mr. Nagarkar has been ordered to be dismissed. It will thus be clearly seen 
that in retaining or dismissing these men Government have been guided by no 
fixed principle whatsoever, and the natural result is that a decision has been 
arrived at than which a more chaotic or unjust decision it is hard to conceive. 
And all this has been done in the“face of the almost unanimous protest of the 
people, not only in the Bombay Presidency, but throughout India. Well, has 
the object which Lord Cross professed to have in view in ordering the violation 
of a solemn engagement been now attained? Even Lord Cross’ own repre- 
sentatives in this presidency, the members of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
have declared that it has not. Some of the best men have been given the 
walking-ticket, while others, vastly worse than these, have been allowed to 
remain in their offices undisturbed. The net result of the conduct of Lord Cross 
in this matter is that everybody is dissatisfied, and the sacredness of the English 
pledge has been violated without any need and without any usc. 


11. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 17th November, writes :— 
Disapproval of the decision The Government of India have issued their final orders 
<b ted Cova aioe io 8 the case of the Deccan Mamlatddrs. The principle 
regard to the Deccan Mamlat- Of their action has heen already commented upon by 
darsand approval of the inten- us. In our humble view of the matter, dismissal from 
tion ofthe Bombay Civiliansto office accompanied by payment of stipends is a sorry 
protest against that decision. — Compromise of the solemn guarantee of Government - 
against “ departmental or official loss,’’ unfair alike to the persons whose confes- 
sions were secured out of their own mouths under such guarantee, and to the 
public which is deeply concerned in the strictest fulfilment of all Government 
pledges, and to the tax-payer in general who will get no return for the money 
he will contribute to make up the stipends of the dismissed officers. The Gov- 
ernment of India, by the way, do not sanction the proposal to grant increments 
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to their salary which they might have obtained in the natural course of things 
had they remained in office. Much the same, though in a far less degree, has to 
be said with regard to those who, though in office, will either receive no promo- 
tion or will not be allowed to serve in particular posts or localities. "Whatever 
plausible arguments may be advanced to justify these half-measures, they lose 
their significance the moment one sees how impossible it is to say that the offi- 
cers thus departmentally punished are the only delinquents, though they are the 
only persons singled out for the penalty. Had they added to their lapses a 
stubborn reluctance to confess and to assist the inquiry at their own expense, 
they might now be well-off and perfectly snug in their offices as their more 
politic brethren are. Does this not look like punishing not the offence so much 
as its honest confession and an implicit faith in the word of Government, and 
rewarding the silent guilt? But it is the Government itself which will suffer 
more from this violation of its own pledge than those who have been taught not 
to depend on it; and nobody can appreciate this result of the halting policy 
better than the Civil Servants who have actually to carry on the administration. 
it is, therefore, well that the Bombay Civilians are about to move the 
authorities in England on the subject. The press organ of the Bengal Civilians 
hurls from Allahabad the threat that this action would bea breach of disci- 
pline ; but they might well remember the words of Lord Elphinstone which the 
indian Spectator has quoted in view of just such a situation, If it is disloyalty 
to the Government in its faithful and trusted servants to point out a disastrous 
mistake it is committing, we trust the Civilians will evince enough moral fibre to 
do their duty to their official trust, their Government and their country. 


12. The Adsik Vritt (50), in its issue of the 16th November, refers to the 
case of Mr. Jandrdan Ekndth Sahasrabudhe, lately 
han- decided by the Government of India along with those 
- age cd anette - ys of other men involved in the Crawford case, and 
on ‘ag peas ie - the ©6says:—If Mr. Sahasrabudhe has been retained in the 
service. service by reason of his having paid money, not for 
obtaining a post but in consequence of his suspension 
from office, why should not Mr. Ramchandra Krishna Vinze, formerly Chitnis to 
the Collector of Nasik and latterly to that of Satara, be also retained since the pay- 
ment made by him was also in consequence of a suspension? Moreover, Mr. Vinze | 
is well up in the performance of his duties. Why was he then included under the 
first category ? There are one or two more men who have been similarly in- 
cluded in that class without any reason. Im short, no regard has been paid in 
this matter to justice ; and the whole affair has been an act of wantonness on 
the part of Government. 


Reason why Mr. Ramchan- 


138. Under the heading of “ Glad News,’”’ the Shubh Suchak (66), in its issue 

of the 15th November, says:—It was a very great 

Importance of a unanimous mistake that the Secretary of State for India should 
protest by the Civil ia have disregarded the promises given by the Bombay 
Saat ne een io iinix Government to the Maémlatddrs concerned in the 
the fecal ofthe Mamlatdérs. Crawford case, and its consequences will have to be 
borne by the people as well as Government. A report 

is going round that a suggestion has been made to the senior Civil Servants of this 
presidency to the effect that they should send a joint protest against the action 
taken by the Secretary of State. This report, if true, is a matter for congratu- 
lation. Itis literally true that the real responsibility of Indian administration rests, 
not so much on the Secretary of State or the Governor-General or the Provincial 
Governors, as on the Civil Servants in low and high positions. These gentlemen 
cannot certainly assert on oath that they were ignorant of the open shop 
which Mr. Crawford had opened, and Natives say that it is on account of want 
of moral courage that not a single Civilian came forward to give evidence against 
Mr. Crawford. We are certain that if the Civil Servants lay before the Secretary 
of State the implicit trust which the people have in Government and the 
vreat loss of influence which Government suffer in the estimation of the people 
in consequence of a breach of faith on the part of the former, their representation 


will command respect from Lord Cross. 
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14, The Suryd Prakash (88), in its issue of the 16th November, writes :— 
The Times of India says that a printed document is 
being circulated amongst all the officers of the Bombay 
Civil Service of over ten years’ standing, soliciting 
them to memorialize the Secretary of State for India 
on behalf of the corrupt Mamlatdaérs. It isnot known 
from what quarter such a move has been made. 
However, it is to be hoped that honest European and 
Native officers of strong moral principles will have no hand in such an incredible 
act of folly. The Secretary of State has finally decided the ejection of some of 
these corrupt officials from their responsible posts, and with due submission to 
that decision His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 
Council has passed an Indemnity Act in their favour. It is a pity that in the 
face of such a moral and judicious course the admirers of the corrupt Mamlat- 
dars should have moved the officers of the Civil Service to oppose it. Again, it is 
much to be regretted that the sympathisers of these vile officials who may have 
a hand in the alleged immoral and disgraceful move, do not seem to have at all 
understood the pith of the noble, impartial and judicious speeches, full of moral 
and wisdom, delivered by the Honourable Mr. Hutchins and the Governor- 
General in the Supreme Council at the time of passing the Mamlatddrs’ 
Indemnity Bill. We are quite sure that the noble officers of the Bombay Civil 
Service will not listen to the advice given them in this misleading circular. 


Disapproval of the suggested 
protest from the Bombay 
Civilians against the decision 
of the Government of India 
in regard to Mamlatdars 
concerned in the Crawford 


case. 


15. The Dharwar Vritt (81), in its issue of the 21st November, refers to 


Dismissal of Messrs. B. G. 
Sdthe and Hanmantrao Shir- 
hatti. 


the dismissal of Mr. Baléji Gangadhar Sathe and to the 
compulsory pensioning of Mr. Hanmantrdo Shirhatti, 
late District Deputy Collectors in Khandesh, expresses 


surprise at what it calls a vigorous issue of orders 
after a covert preparation of cases, and says that if the Bombay Government 
publish the reasons which they may have for the action they have taken as the 
Government of India has done as regards its decision in connection with the 
Mamlatdars, they will not be exposed to the charge of undue secrecy. 


16. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 18th November, writes :—The 
elevation of the Honourable Mr. Telang to the High 
Court Bench creates a vacancy in the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council. It would be interesting to see on whom 
the choice of Government falls. There are two persons 
we should suggest as most eligible successors to Mr. 
Telang ; the one is Réo Bahadur Krishnéji Lakshman 
Nulkar, and the otheris Mr. Shantaram Narayan. Mr. 
Nulkar has had a long course of distinguished Government service, and since 
his retirement has done excellent work as Chairman of the Poona Sdérvajanik 
Sabha, as a member of the Forest Commission and of the Public Service Com- 
mission. Heis a man of mature experience, clear head, and strong character. 
His views on social and political subjects are thoroughly sound and _ practical, 
and he commands the respect and confidence of the Native community by his 
independence and high personal character. Mr. Shantaram, too, is an equally 
eligible representative. His position as Government Pleader, his remarkable 
success at the High Court Bar, and his intellectual attainments mark him 
out as an eminently fit person to fill the place so ably occupied by the late Rao 
Sdéheb Mandlik and the Honourable Mr. Telang in the Council in succession. 


A suggestion in connection 
with the vacancy caused in 
the Bombay Legislative 
Council consequent on the 
elevation of the Honourable 
Mr. K. T. Telang to the 
Bombay High Court Bench. 


17. With reference to the minute of His Excellency Lord Reay regarding 
the proposals for the extension of the City of Bombay 

___Remarks on the minute of submitted by the Bombay Extensions Committee, the 
Kis Bxcoteney jure Heay . ~ Bombay Samdchdr (94), in its issue of the 21st No- 
al ees vember, says :—It is gratifying that the delicate ques- 
tion of burial places has not been touched by Govern- 

ment, but left entirely to the municipality. The suggestion for the removal of 
the Bandra slaughter-house to Matunga, approved of by Government, 1s proper 
and deserves to be adopted, as its adoption would create several convemences 
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that are now sadly wanting. It is also highly pleasing that the whole of the 
Kennedy Seaface and the parade ground in front of the Bombay Gymkhana 
have been reserved as play and recreation grounds, and hence the adoption of 
the suggestion for occupying the site of the Marine Lines bungalows and the 
vacant space on the east of them cannot be objected to. These and other deci- 
sions on the subject arrived at in the minute are, on the whole, such as will not 
give rise to much adverse criticism. 


_ 18. In writing on the same subject, the Jéme Jamshed (111), in its issues 
of the 21st and 23rd November, says:—His Excellency’s minute is anything 
but completely satisfactory. There is a want of residences for the middle and 
well-to-do classes, but the inconveniences and miseries suffered by the poor for 
want of suitable habitations for them are still more crying, and it is much to be 
regretted that, while much anxiety has been shown in regard to the former, little 
attention has been bestowed on the latter. To relieve the thickly populated 
parts of the town occupied by the middle and poor classes, and to induce these 
people to go and live in the suburbs, it was indispensable that railway com- 
munication with the outlying localities surrounding the town should be freely 
opened, but this reasonable course has not been considered at all. The mill- 
owners are recommended to provide appropriate habitations for their respective 
employés, but they do not seem to appreciate the advantagesderivable by themselves 
and thei workmen by the latter living in close proximity to the mills in which 
they work. if any buildings are erected on the Cotton Green they will suit 
Eurasians and middle class Europeans, while the poor Natives will be left in the 
cold. The suggestion made by the Extension Committee for the removal of the 
Bandstand to the middle of the Oval does not seem to be liked by Government, | 
but ought to be adopted in the interests of the public, the necessary funds for an 
ornamental garden in that locality being supplied by the municipality and the 
Esplanade fee fund. This use of this plot of ground would not interfere with 
its utilization for fairs or large public gatherings at times, and the few equis- 
trians who make use of the Rotten Row have been already provided with a 
ride on the Kennedy Seaface. The Marine Lines site ought to be left 
vacant for the free circulation of air across the parade ground and for the 
recreation of the people residing im the thickly populated parts. Itis highly 
desirable that the thatched bungalows on the east of the Queen’s Road should 
be removed, making over the land to the public for the erection of ornamental 
buildings, and the vacant ground behind them and the Marine Lines site should be 
reserved for public recreation. 


19. The Poona Vaibhav (53), in its issue of the 17th November, states 
that on Friday the 15th instant some police constables 
were seen by several people beating some poor cultiva- 
tors, who had brought in their carts the produce of 
their fields for sale at the new market, Poona, for refusing to hire out their 
carts, and yoking the bullocks themselves and forcibly driving away the carts 
for the use of a Government officer. The paper expresses pity for the 
hardships to which the cultivators must be subjected by such high-handed 
conduct on the part of policemen, says that in a town like Poona, where there 
are so many hack carts available, it is sheer despotism to exact forced labour 
from poor cultivators in busy seasons, and requests that some effective steps may 


be taken by Government to prevent the recurrence of such an act of oppression 
at the hands of the police. 


_ Pressing of carts for Gov- 
ernment transport at Poona. 


20. The Bombay Samdchar (94), in its issue of the 23rd November, observes 
that of late victoria drivers have been arrested by 
Inconvenience caused to the police of Bombay for carrying four passengers and 
the public by the oe fined by the Magistrates, that these drivers there- 
ramet heed  ntnode carrying fore refuse to carry more than three passengers and 
more than three passengers. that this causes much inconvenience to the public. 
The paper adds that these vehicles are intended to 
provide seats for four persons and that the hack horses yoked to them are able to 
carry so many passengers, and hopes that the inconvenience caused to the public 
by the unreasonable conduct of the police will not be permitted to exist any 
longer. 
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Part II.— Legislation. 


21. The Gujardt Mitra (83), in its issue of the 17th November, writes :— 
ee a ka Verily, in the matter of the Official Secrets Act the 
Scorete Act. ~*<‘“—~*é‘Ss:*~*é« CA portion Of OU public Opinion has been grossly 

misled. No honest public writer has to fear from 
anything in this Act. The necessity for keeping most official matters secret 
for some time is of daily occurrence in the midst of honest and capable govern- 
ments. The Act is aimed against those alone who may prefer to become thieves 
of confidential official papers. There are endless other matters which vigilant 


journalism can always comment upon. 


22. The Jdme Jamshed (111), in its issue of the 22nd November, 
in noticing the good work done by the Bombay 
_Hnactment of acomprehen- Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, as 
sive law for the prevention of d ; | Pre ; 
cruelty to animals desired. escribed in the Society’s report for the years 1887 
and 1888, observes that the Society labours under 
difficulties in having a few meagre and indefinite clauses in the Police Act 
to work with, and hopes that a specific comprehensive law on the subject will 
be passed by Government as desired in the report and by the sympathising 
public. 


Part IIl.—Hducation. 


23. The Kdthidwdr Times (85), in its issue of the 20th November, writes :— 
_. The Bombaf Graduates’ Association has submitted 
ve casigaen University 4 very sensible representation to His Excellency the 
aw course and the local ae : 
Credential Aesssliilnen Governor, gently protesting against a_ resolution 
recently passed by the Senate of the local University 
which requires that candidates for the LL.B. degree will in future have to 
remain two years in Bombay after graduation to attend the Government Law 
School, on the ground that the instruction therein mparted is not of such real 
value as should call for such an order. ‘The Association points out that unless 
the present condition of the Law School is improved, candidates will be put to 
much hardship and expense consequent on their residence in Bombay for two 
years after graduation, since under the new rules the system of instruction will 
be the same and the necessity for relying on private study not altogether 
removed. It is pretty forcibly pointed out that the candidates chiefly pass their 
LL.B. Examination through their own exertions and not on account of the utility 
of the Law School. If the London University does not require any terms to be 
kept, there seems to be very little necessity for our doing so. 


24. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 17th November, writes :—The 
Bombay Graduates’ Association has done well in submitting a memorial to His 
Excellency Lord Reay on the recent resolution of the Senate regarding the law 
course. The Government Law Class in Bombay, the only recognised institution 
in law, is a sham and it is an unmitigated hardship, especially for the students 
of poor and struggling classes, to have to stay for two more years in Bombay 
after their graduation. At present they can keep terms simultaneously in arts 
and law, and as the Law Class is a farce no one suffers by the arrangement. 
It is true that the resolution of the Senate is conceived in a broad spirit, but 
such spirit by itself is of little use so long as Government, which has in its hands 
the management of the Law Class, is not prepared to improve the quality of the 
instruction given therein. Under these circumstances the prayer of the Gra- 
duates’ Association is a reasonable one. The Association does not ask for the 
abolition of the rule laid down by the Senate, but only requests His Excellency 
to withhold his sanction to the same until such time as “he is satisfied that the 
hardship, inconvenience and expense of the additional stay in Bombay will bear 
reasonable proportion to the benefits to be derived by attendance at the Law 


School.” The request deserves a careful consideration at the hands of His 
Lordship. 
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_ _ 25. While writing on the same subject, the Kaiser-i-Hind (114), in 
its issue of the 17th November, observes that so long as’‘Government is not 
prepared to improve the instruction given in the Law Class the enforcement 


of the new resolution will be inadvisable as the law students will have to spend 
the additional two years without advantage. The paper trusts that His Ex- 
cellency Lord Reay will pay careful attention to the request of the Graduates’ 


Association. 


/ 


26. The Praja Mat (123), in its issue of the 16th November, disapproves 


Disapproval of the transfer 
of the management of the 
Kinglish schools at Dholka, 
Kaira, Viramgdém and Ank- 
lesvar to their respective 
municipalities, 


of the transfer of the management of the English 
schools at Dholka, Kaira, Viramgdém and Anklesvar 
to their respective municipalities, and observes that it 
would have been better to have seen how far the 
vernacular schools have profited under municipal 
management before taking such a step. The paper 
adds that since His Excellency Lord Reay appreciates 


the value of education such a change in the time of His Excellency betokens 
that there must be some pressure on him from the Government of India. 


27. With reference to the Government resolution regarding the L.C.E. 


Comments on the recent reso- 
lution of the Bombay Govern- 
ment regarding the employ- 


students that appeared in the Government Gazette 
dated 7th November, the Surya Prakdsh (88), in its 
issue of the 16th November, observes :—The recent 


ment of the first three Licen- resolution of Government guaranteeing the posts of 
tiates of Civil Engineering in Third Class Overseers, on a salary of Rs. 60 only, to the 
ape Works Depart- fret three successful candidates at the L.C.E. Exami- 

; nation during 1891-92-93, is an act of great injustice 
to the Natives of this presidency, particularly when successful students from 
the Cooper’s Hill Civil Engineering College are given the salary of Rs. 250 per 
mensem to start with. We recommend the leading members of the Indian 
National Congress to take up this question and represent the matter to Govern- 
ment. [The Din Mani (78), in its issue of the 19th November, makes 


similar remarks. | 
Part [IV.—Lailways. 


28. In complaining of ill-treatment of passengers by some station-masters 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, the Gujariti (82), 
Alleged patdensisen0 of 2 in its issue of the 17th November, writes:—A Hindu 
are wey pee OMe en lady who was travelling on the 9th instant by the 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway. up-ordinary train, which leaves Ahmedabad at 6 
A.M., from Boriavi to Broach, secing her brother 
Chhotil4l Dwarkidas, in the down ordinary train, got down at the EKtola sta- 
tion, where both the trains crossed cach other, and requested the station-master 
to issue her a fresh ticket from [tola to Boriavi as she wanted to return with 
her brother, but he refused to do as requested although there was nearly a quarter 
of an hour’s interval. The paper adds that the station-master abused her and 
detained her till the arrival of the next train which was due there at midnight, 
and recommends Mr. Duxbury, the ‘Traitic Manager, to take such notice of the 
station-master’s conduct as will give a lesson to other station-masters. [The 
Broach Mitra (95) and the Gujardt Darpan (89), dated the 20th and the 21st 
instant, respectively, express simular sentiments. | 


Parr V.—Municipaliteres. 


299. The Akhbdre Soddgar (91), in its issue of the 20th November, says :— 
Fires occurred in three’places in the city of Surat last 

Bd ee oe week, but fortunately did not do much injury. It is 
extinguishing fires. said that fire-engines were not present at any of these 
: occurrenees and that no other measures were adopted 

by the municipality to put out the fires. It is strange that alter the experience 
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gained from the disastrous fires of April last the municipal corporation should 
still continue to be careless in the matter of making proper arrangements for 
extinguishing fires. | 


30. “A resident of W4i’’ writes to the Bodh Sudhdkar (9), in its issue of 

the 20th November, to complain indirectly of the 

Complaint against the partiality of the school board of the W4i Municipality 

school board of the munici- in the matter of giving promotion and encouragement 
pality of Wai in the Satara £5: achoot bare th thete Of d that a 

District, school-masters in their charge, and says that since 

the transfer of the schools to the municipality those 

teachers, at any rate, who are not residents of the town have been in a 

state of discontent, and that school No. 1 has been reduced to a very bad 


condition. 


Part V1.—WNative States. 


31, The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 17th November, writes :—The 


: Gwalior Darbar gave Ks. 15,000 to the ex-Post 
Disapproval by the British Master General of the North-West Provinces, Réi Shi- 
a shir, i Phi ag ligram Bahadur, towards building a Hindu temple, but 
Fie. Gwalior Darbar com. the grant has been disapproved by the British Govern- 
mented upon. ment. Where lakhs of rupees spent on the reception of 
high officials and members of the Royal family are 

gladly tolerated, the donation of a few thousand rupees given to a Hindu temple 


by a Hindu Darbar should not have been questioned, 


32. <A correspondent of the Hitechchhu (84), in its issue of the 21st 
November, gives the following instances of the high- 
a iri — handedness of Colonel W. A. Salmon, Political Agent, 
Oe ae om Mahi Kaéntha :—(1) Wdégheliji, the widow of Thdkor 
ee tae nth = Rajsinghji, had deposited Rs. 2,000 at interest, with 
ini al a banker at Mansa, Colonel Salmon sent a savdr 
one Sunday, and forced the banker to pay over the sum at once. (2) 
The said Wagheliji had left a she-buffalo with a kolt at Sddra and on applying 
to the Personal Assistant for the restitution of the same was told to apply 
to the Civil Court, but Colonel Salmon at once forced the kolt to give over the 
she-buffalo to Wagheliji without receiving anything for his trouble, (3) One 
Motilal, who was drawing Rs. 15 in the office of the Collector of Ahmedabad, has 
been at once appointed on a salary of Rs. 100. Several dismissed and convicted 
persons have been given appointments, while innocent persons have been 
dismissed. | 


33. In continuation of the article reported in paragraph 49 of the Report 
on Native Papers, No. 46 of 1889, the Rdjyabhakt 
Alleged ill-treatment ofthe (124), in its issue of the 19th November, quotes a 
Kumar of Dhrangadra by his letter, dated 2nd October last, from Mr. F. 8. P. Lely 
grand-father and the political t a 4 a : 
SIRS tile STS to Prince Ajitsinghji of Dhrangadra and observes :— 
The letter shows that Mr. Lely wants his influence to 
be brought to bear on the Prince indirectly. He expresses himself dissatisfied 
at the refusal of the Prince to go to Australia as desired by Major Ferris and 
Mr. Oshea, but does not say a word about the threat held out by Major Ferris 
to the Prince. The Prince complains to Mr. Lely of the intention of his grand; 
father to disinherit him, and the latter in answer bids him submit to the wishes 
of his grand-father, the R4ja Siheb. With regard to providing a tutor to the 
Prince, we learn that arrangements were being made to appoint some worthless 
man from the Railway Department to that office. The Prince is in a very 
unpleasant condition, being very keenly watched; and all who sympathise with 
him incur the displeasure of the Raja Saheb. Lately one person was told to 
see that the Prince did not escape from Dhréngadra. On his expressing his 1- 
ability to do so, the Raja Saheb got very angry with him. It is very unfair to 
keep the Prince in such a precarious state, and we trust His Excellency Lord 
Reay will settle the matter during his Kathiawar tour. 


34, A correspondent of the Nydyadarshak (121), in its issue of the 18th 
November, writes :—The State of Pdélanpur is much 
Alleged mismanagement in mismanaged and great oppression is practised by 
aaa ft and a request to one Dharamchand and his party who enjoy the good 
olonel Nutt and Government / es 
Sin Ais iach graces of the Chief. Nobody is able to raise his voice 
against their unjust actions. One Nihalchand Réy- 
chand preferred specific charges of a very grave nature against Dharamchand, 
but the State authorities gave him no hearing. He appealed to the Political 
Agent, but this officer also declined to interfere. We recommend Colonel Nutt 
and His Excellency the Governor to look into the matter, and by dismissing 
—— and his party to restore confidence among the subjects of 
the State. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
26th November 1889. 
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Bombay Legislative Council: A suggestion in connection with the 
vacancy caused in the — consequent on the elevation of the Honour- 
able Mr. K, T, Telang to the Bombay High Court Bench seis 

Crawford case: 

Decision of the Government of India in regard to the Mémlatdér 
witnesses in fhe —considered unobjectionable so far as the 


Mamlatddrs are concerned ve or ae 
Ditto considered satisfactory so faras the Mamlatdars and the Bombay 
Government are concerned yea —_ si 


Disapproval of the suggested protest from the Bombay Civilians 
against the decision of the Government of India in regard to 
Mamlatdars concerned in the — vi ia ‘as 

Disapproval of the decision of the Government of India in regard to 
the Mamlatdar witnesses in the Crawford case : 

The Mahrdatta ... ses o00 sui 
The Sudhdrak ... svi vei ‘ie 

Disapproval of the decision of the Government of India in regard to 
the Deccan Mémlatdérs and approval of the intention of the 
Bombay Civilians to protest against that decision ... ive 

Importance of a unanimous protest by the Civil Servants against 
the decision of the Secretary of State for India in the matter 


of the Mamlatdars ae cis ae oon 
Reason why Mr. Rémchandra Krishna Vinze, late Chitnis to the 
Collector of Satdra, should be retained in the service 


Extension of the City of Bombay: Remarks on the minute of His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay on the — 


The Kombay Samdchdr ba ve i 

The Jame Jamshed es vo ne 

Governor of Bombay: Announcement of Lord Harris’ appointment as 
Governor of Bombay received with satisfaction ne en 


Indian Civil Service : 
Disapproval of the delay in enforcing the increased limit of age for 


the covenanted — till 1892 a po aa 
Increase in the age-limit for the covenanted — Examination con- 
sidered as the result of the efforts of Lord Dufferin hes 


Police : 

Inconvenience caused to the public by the prohibition made by 
the —of Bombay to hack-victorias carrying more than three 
passengers... wae ‘as 3 

Pressing of carts for Government transport at Poona by the local —. 

Public service: Dismissal of Messrs. B. G. Sathe and Hanmantrdo Shir- 


hatti ... ee ee ve a $i" 
‘Tours : 
Fear of the chief object of His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor’s 
Indian tour being lost sight of ae we rr 
Remarks in connection with the demonstrations made and entertain- 
ments given in honour of Prince Albert Victor in several 
places in India ec + Bi 
The legality or otherwise of spending municipal funds on the recep- 
tion of Royal guests or other high dignitaries es ve 


Part 11—Legislation— 


Law for the prevention of éruelty to animals : Enactment of a comprehen- 


sive — desired ae ae 
Official Secrets Act : Remarks on the — ne ae tee 


Part II.—Education— 


Bombay University : The —law course and the local Graduates’ Asso- 
Clation ; 


The Katser-i-Hind ne ‘ie a 
The Kathtiawar Times a is a 
The Mahvratta eee eo6 eee ee 
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English schools at Dholka, Kaira, Viramgém and Anklesvar : Disap- 
proval of the transfer of the management of the — to their respective 
municipalities oes eee ove ve 

Licentiates of Civil Engineering : Comments on the recent resolution of 
the Bombay Government regarding the employment of the first 
three — in the Public Works Devartmece see one se0 


Part IV.—Ratlways— 


B. B. & C. I. Railway: Alleged ill-treatment of a Hindu lady passenger 
by the station-master of Etola on the — 10s vee oe 


Part V.—Mumcipalitiese— 


_s 


Surat : The municipality of — censured for carelessness in extinguishing 
fires... v0 es ves he 5 
Wa4i: Complaint against the school board of the municipality of —in 
the Satéra District ... ee ons ‘ee 2 


Part VI.—Native States— 


Gwalior: Disapproval by the British Government of a donation given 

to a Hindu temple by the — Darbar commented upon ... 00 
K&thidwar : 

Alleged arbitrary conduct of Colonel W. A. Salmon, Political Agent, 

Mahi K4ntha, in the Mansa State __... ies iw 

Alleged ill-treatment of the Kumar of Dhréngadra by his grandfather 

and the political officers in — ve Be 

Alleged mismanagement in P&lanpur and a request to Colonel Nutt 

and Government in the matter xa oe oi 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals 


Seatieeahateeeatil 


Names of Newspapers. | Place of publication. Edition. omen po oe 
8 issued. 


—_e 


ENGLISH. 


The Bombay East Indian... «+. .... Bombay 
», Indian Spectator... iis ii noel Oa R 
», Mahratta ... ia ive eis »-.| Poona ... - eee 
»5 Phoenix .. isa oe - ...| Karachi ...| Bi-weekly 
» Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- 

janik Sabha .,.. ‘ue ve ...| Poona... eos ».| Quarterly 
5» sind ‘Times aa — oad ..-| Karachi Bi-weekly 
5» spy of the Day ... n> ww oe on ‘| Weekly ... 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


The Amba Lahari _... ove . .»| Poona ... 
» Bodh Sudhakar ... an ae ---| SAtgra ... 
5, Din Bandhu “ee eee is ...| Bombay 
» Din Mitr& ua oe ‘ ...| Poona 
»» Dnydn Chakshu .. Le a. 

5» Dnydnodayi .. ‘es ; .-| Bombay ne re 
» Dnydn Prakash ,. ee oe -| Bi-Weekly 


» Indu Prakash ,, ee - .--| Bombay . »..| Weekly ... 
» sJagad-hitechchhu - és - ibs a a oes 


» Native Opinion .. pee ay re is ..| Bi-Weekly 
» Prabhakar ae ; a uit oe) eer 
»» subodh Patrika.. =. 0 : | Weekly ... 
,, sudhdrak oe ae oe oo «| Do. 
Vertaal ne : ‘ .| Bombay oe a oe) 


MARATHI. 


The Arunoday& rae soe ‘“ ..| Thana... 
5 A’rydvart ai es .-| Dhulia..- 
“eee ...| Ratnagiri 
» Belgaum Samfché ..| Belgaum 
» Chanddénshu we oe : ...| Lasgaon 
» Chikitsak —— see ...| Belgaum 
» Chitragupta i es , ..| Kardd ... 
», Dakshin Vritt ... «. ove ...| Kolhapur 
», Dharwar Vritt ... - ‘ei | Dharwar 
», Dnydn Sagar... ae ..| Kolhadpur 
» Ganga Lahari ... r ...| Nasik ... 
»» Hindu Punch .. ...| Phana... 
» Hitechchhu ae .| Bijdpur 
» Jiolkar Sarkfr Gazette .. ..| Indore... 
» Hunnar Uttejak... ..| Poona ... 
», sagadAdarsh  —§ o ..| Ahmednagar 
» dagan Mitr& = a ..| Ratnagiri 
» Kalpataru... oe ‘a 3 Solgar 
» Kannada Punch... =o ; ...| Bagalkot 
» Kérwér Samachar ; ..| Karwar 
. a a he : .| Poona ,., 
,, Kh&ndesh Chitragupta... ... — ...| Dhulia 
» Khdndesh Vaibhav... + . sees 
» Mahérdshtra Kokil _... 
» Mahfrdshtra Mitra 
, Mahdrdshtra Vritt 
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Place of publication. Copies issued 


Names of Newspapers. Edition. 


Mara’ tHI—continued., 


The N SamAchér... re 
N sik Vritt es ie 
Nydy& Sindhu .. oe 
Pandhari Mitré , 


| Ahmednagar ... 
».| Nasik ... ees 
..| Ahmednagar ... 
...| Pandharpur ... 
Poona Vaibhav ... ..| Poona... ave 
Prabodh Chandrika ee es ...| Jalgaon 
Prabodh Ratn& ... oes sce. 000) SIMEME sen 
Pratod ... Isl4mpur 
Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen.  Mésik 
Pustak +s o00 ove ooo] Poona oe 
Réghava Bhushana .| Yeola ... 
Ramdas ... ees ...| Bijapur 
Sachchiddnand ... ..| Bombay 
Saty&s Shodhak .., ..| Ratndgiri 
Saty& Sadan ..| Alibag... 
Saty & Sudha __... ...| Karwar 
‘Sholépur Samachfr ..| Sholapur 
Shri Shivaji sos) BOUND ccs 
Shubh Suchak .., aa ..| Satara ... 
Sudhakar eee oo es. foe 
Suryodaya... ss ies ...| Lhana... 
Vengurla Vritt ... 7 ...| Vengurla 
Vidushak .. vee a ...| Karad ... 
Vidya Vilés sis ..| Kolh4pur 
Vividh Dny4n Vistér . ..| Bombay 
Vrittadhdra ie 
Vrittamdla 
Vrittasér ... ee 
Vritt Sudha __... 
Vy4pérottejak ... 


.| Dhar ... 
...| Satara... 
es Bae 

.| Satara ... in 
.| Bombay | Fortn ightly 


ANGLO-GUJARA-TI. 


The Din Mani ... ii ‘a 


Dny&n Sudha __.. vie 
Gujarat Darpan ... ose 
Gujarat Gazette ... 


..| Broach... ; 
..| Ahmedabad 


.| Surat ... see 
.| Ahmedabad ... 


...| Weekly . 
“ Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 


.| Weekly ... 
Gujarati... ja ; 


Gujardt Mitr’... 
Hitechchhu nar 
K4thidwar Times 
Rast Goftar one .| Bombay 
Surat Akhbér _... ; ‘a ..| Surat 
Sury& Prakash ... | Do. 


.| Bombay 
..| Surat _ 
....| Ahmedabad ... 
..| Rajkot 


GUJARA’T1. 


The Ahmedabad aed 

ma “ jab ses " 

»» Akhb4re Soddg ar dea 

55 A’ryi Dharm Prakésh 

» A’ry’ Dny4n Vardhak . 

», Bombay Sam4char 

9» Broach Mitr’... ‘ ‘| Broach 

»» Broach Saméch4r : ; al. aie ; 

5, Buddhi Prak4sh ... “ .| Ahmedabad 

»» Chakravdk ‘a .| Dohad ... 

9 Chanak TY eee 

» Deshi Mitr% ons 

» Dnydnoday& i 

»» Dny4n Vardhak . 

» Fursad ,,.. “ 

», Gap Sap ... - 

is Goraks ak ais 

re ae Monthly J ournal 
te Afshan eee 

a Gurjar Vija cee 

»» Hindi Pune ose 

», Hindusthdn ae 

» Jdme Jamshed ... 

» Kaira Khetiwddi Patré .. 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kaiser-i-Hind 
Ké4side Mumbai ... 
Kelavni ... .. .| Monthly .. 
Madhamékh ses fe oi see| Do. 
Madhur Vachan .., __,, — oe ee 

Manaranjak ee eee eee eee eee | ® ee Do. 

Nure Elam oe | Bombay 


..| Ahmedabad 


..| Monthly ... 
.| Weekly .. 
| Monthly ... 
E90. eee 
| Do. wae 
.| Fortnightl 
.| Weekly ” 


rst me: Limbdi 
ie ‘a ...| Bombay 
on ..| Ahmedabad 


| Daily _., 
, i ao j sao! ‘a 
“ye : ..| Kaira .| Weekly .. 

eee eo ee ee e ee Do. eco 


.| Tri-weekly 


—— 


Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Number of 
Copies issue 


GusARA TI—continued. 


The Nydyadarshak ... eee 0 . Weekly ... 
» Pérsi Tikékér .., os ..| Bombay . Fortnightly 
9 Praja Mata 108 eee : Weekly ... 
» R&jyabhakta  ..6 ae . ; y . | Do. 

», Samsher B4hddur 

» Saty’ Mitr& .. 
Satyavakta eee ove 
Satyodaya sa ss 
Saurashtr’ Darpan; , 


Shriméli Shubhechchhak | Do. 
Sneha Sindhu... . 0 - , Weekly ... 
Stri Bodh... eee ee6 e ee Monthly eee 
Stri Mitra - sia ‘ ‘a b - ‘ Do. 

Stri Sadbodh Ratn& , “ ; : aa 
Subodh Prak4sh ... vi : ooe| Lil I ‘ | Do. 
Svadesh Bandhu ... isi : ...| Mahudha | Weekly ... 
Svadesh Vatsal ... are ‘ ..) Ahmedabad ..| Monthly ... 
Udichya Hitechchhu Patra : | DO. ‘ i 0 
Vidny4n Vilés_... or ‘ ..| RAjkot 
Vidya Mitra va ove , .| Bembay 


ANGLO-KaA'NARESE. | 
The Kannada Suvarte... ... ..| Bombay 
Ka’NARESE. 


The Chandroday& vw ove Dharwér 

4, Havyak Subodh... ... ; ..| Bombay 
Karnftak Patra ... eve . ..| Dharwar 
Rasik Ranjini_... io ...| Gadag 
Satya Vritt “ee ‘ | Do. 


ANGLO-SANSEBIT. 
The Girv4né Tarangini pe ..| Dharwar -o| Fortnightly 
HINDI. 


The Bhérat& Bhrata ... ie om .| Rewah... ..| Fortnightly 
», Brahma Patrika... eee ee os] Poona vee Weekly ... 
», atnaprakdsh Ratlém ... ..| Ratlam «| Do, 


Urpv. 


The Akhbdre Ratan Prakash Ratlam __... .| Weekly . 
» Charkhari Akhbar a. “ © «| Fortnightly 
» Dhar State Gazette  ... ane ‘ ‘ 

» fh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... 
»» Gwalior Gazette... 1. 
», AMushful Akhbar... .., 


PERSIAN. 
The Iklil _... Kes wisnee ar “a ..| Weekly ,., 


ENGLISH, Mara’THI AND HInpti. 
The Pandit ... «6. oa ; .| Weekly 


MARATHI AND GUJABRA’TI. 
The Baroda Vatsal ... ave Weekly 
SINDI- 


159 | The Mdéawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi .| Karachi .| Weekly * 
160 » Muin-ul-Islam ... san cae Do. | Do, 900 
161 99 Sind Sudhar ece eee eee ee Do, Do. ) 500 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


© The system of _— vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that saapted in the 


Official Spelling List of the Bombay coanonsr mg, b One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (if 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(9{ = wu in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This ruje has been strictly followed, except that when the short a ap to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


Paget I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Jadu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 25th November, writes :— 
Amid the pleasant activity which is being shown in 
His Royal Highness Prince connection with the reception of His Royal Highness 
ae nen ‘sae “ _ Prince Albert Victor we wish he could see a real, 
tineah. - live Indian village and have some idea of the wretched- 
| ness and filth that pervade the country side by side with 
the showy glitter of the towns. A succession of princely parties and ovations, 
unrelieved by a sight of the other side of the shield, is apt to give a false idea 
of the country, and the future Emperor of India may carry with him a notion 
that our people are continually living a life of sports and dinners. The Prince 
has come to India to learn and see things for himself, and not merely for merri- 
ment and pleasure. An incessant round of pleasure is likely to be injurious 
both to the Prince and to the Indian people. 


2. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 23rd November, writes :—It seems 
that the principal object of His Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor’s visit to India 
is being frustrated. It was arranged before his departure from England that His 
Royal Highness should travel as quietly as possible, and more as a private gentle- 
man than as a Royal personage.. With this object in view His Royal Highness’ 
staff was a very small one and his outfit was also very modest. A quiet observant 
tour through India would have been a part of the Prince’s education. He would 
have seen the country in its ordinary condition. But hitherto his tour has been 
one of royal progress from ceremony to ceremony and gaiety to gaiety. His 
Royal Highness has seen the wealth and partaken of the hospitality of the 
Nizim and his nobles, but he has seen nothing of the rayats from whose scanty 
earnings this wealth is drawn. We hope that an attempt will be made to show 
His Royal Highness a little of village life in India, so as to counterbalance the 
exaggerated notion of the wealth of India which the Prince must have formed 
by this time. 


3. The Endu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 25th November, writes :— 
The hopes and fears of the coming régime are accom- 
MP ag of His Excellency panied by regrets for the approaching close of the 
Reay’s administration 7 ° o., are 
of the Bombay Presidency.  Preseutadministration. Inparting with His Excellency 
Lord Reay we feel we part with atried and trusted friend. 
The time for a full survey of His Lordship’s administration has not arrived, but 
we cannot help observing that, taken all in all, the administration has been 
uncommonly brilliant and popular. There have been faults which it would be our 
duty to point out ona future occasion, but they have been entirely outshone 
by the merits, and the whole spirit of the régime has been one of progress and 
enlightenment. In many respects Lord Reay has been to Bombay what Lord 
Ripon was to the whole of India, and now that His Lordship’s departure is 
settled and is not very far, steps should be taken to adequately express Bombay’s 
gratitude for his services. If any Governor ever deserved a statue from Bombay, 
Lord Reay surely does. His régime has been historical, full of events, pleasant 
and otherwise, and his name will be affectionately remembered in this presidency 
for many a year to come. 


4. Writing on the same subject the Gujardti (81), in its issue of the 24th 
November, says :—Natives of India highly appreciate the honourable career of 
His Excellency Lord Reay, and our presidency should come forward to offer him 
a suitable farewell reception at the time of his departure. Lord Reay has won 
golden opinions from not only the people of this presidency but also from those of 
the rest of India, and there is hardly any of his acts disapproved either by the 
public or by the Native press of this presidency. There was universal dissa- 
tisfaction among the Native population of Bombay during the régimes of Sir 
Richard Temple and Sir James Fergusson, who both failed to vindicate the 
honour and prestige of the Covenanted Civil Service, and the news of the 
nomination of Lord Reay as successor to Sir James Fergusson was received 
with great pleasure. The last two predecessors of Lord Reay in office did 

very little good to the Natives and the position of His Excellency was very 
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difficult. Among the numerous straightforward and honourable acts of our pre- 
sent Governor we may mention the Wilson and the Crawford cases. The Anglo- 
Indian papers like the Zimes of India, the Ptoneer and the Englishman may 
misrepresent the Crawford case in any way they like, but the whole Native 
population express their unanimous approval of the action of the Government 
of Lord Reay in removing a black sheep from the service. His Excellency 
is considered a great authority on important questions relating to education 
in England, and many of the Government high schools in this presidency are still 
maintained and primary schools receive some grants because a great educationist 
like him is at the head of Government. In his opinion Government should give 
free education to the public, but he has not been able to carry out his wishes. 
In short, just as Lord Ripon shone like a comet in utter darkness, Lord Reavy 
has shone among the Governors of Bombay. We, therefore, recommend people 
to give His Excellency Lord Reay a splendid reception on the occasion of his 
approaching departure, and trust that people from all parts of the presidency 
will join together to show the Anglo-Indians how highly they esteem the re- 
tiring Governor. 


5. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 25th November, writes :— 
_, As a man long trained to English political life, and 
Remarks on Lord Harris’ a. one who has administered important departments 
appointment as Governor of a ; | 
Bombay. of State in England, Lord Harris unquestionably 
a possesses the qualifications necessary for a provincial 
Governor. The head of an. Indian Government must rise superior to official 
prejudices, must maintain harmony and equal balance between warring in- 
terests, and must exert a high moral influence on the whole administration. ‘To 
perform these duties satisfactorily the person selected for the office must be 
fully embued with the English spirit of liberty and progress, must have a 
strong Gommon sense, business capacity and moral firmness, and withal must 
be animated by a sincere and unflinching resolve to promote the good of the 
people he is called upon to rule over. Lord Harris, we take it, possesses these 
qualifications, and, if so, we may look forward to a happy and successful adminis- 
tration during the next five years. Let us wait and see. 


6. The Kathiiwdr Times (84), in its issue of the 27th November, writes :— 
Lord Harris, the Governor-elect of this presidency, is being regarded as a 
worthy successor to Lord Reay ; and some of our contemporaries, who have not 
viewed the administration of the present Governor with particular favour, broadly 
hint that he is just the man to restore to Bombay the ‘sense of cohesion’ which in 
some mysterious manner she seems to have lost. Yes, Bombay has lost the ‘ sense 
of cohesion ’ because Lord Reay endeavoured and succeeded in purifying her of 
long-standing abuses and horrid corruption! Lord Reay is disliked because he 
is a friend of the Natives and a lover of justice ; and the same fate would befall 
Lord Harris were he fortunately to follow in the footsteps of his predecessor. It 
-is reserved for the future historian to declare that Lord Reay was the best 
Governor Bombay had ever had. Crack cricketer as Lord Harris is said to be, 
he will find little time to enjoy his favourite pastime ; for Lord Reay leaves him 
a legacy of a lot of ‘weighty problems to face. Public instruction, private 
enterprise, local self-government and other important measures of public utility 
and welfare will claim his early, earnest and constant attention. Public critics 
might well reserve their comments on the administration of Lord Reay until 
they have actual experience.of the administration of the new ruler, for Lord 
Reay has done his work whereas Lord Harris is to begin. Judging from_ 
what we hear of his qualifications, it might be said that he will not fall far short 
of his predecessor in office. | 


7. The Katser-t-Hind (118), in its issue of the 24th November, approves 
of the selection of Lord Harris as worthy successor of His Excellency Lord 
Reay, and believes that the past political career of His Lordship promises 
good prospects in future. The paper further observes that Lord Harris being a 
Graduate of the Oxford University, this presidency may well be proud of having 
secured the services of a distinguished Graduate as the Chancellor of its local 
University. It only remains for us to heartily wish that all the complaints 


against the present policy of Government towards education will be redressed by 


the coming Governor, and that both primary and higher education will be 
placed on a better footing than they occupy at present. 


8. The Aitechchhu ( 83), in its issue of the 28th November, observes :— 

It seems from the past career of Lord Harris that he is a young military officer 
without any experience of the country which he is appointed to govern. His 
appointment shows that in England recommendation reigns supreme, as it does 
here, in the matter of high and responsible posts. It is not improbable that 
Lord Salisbury, like many others, makes appointments of only those men who, 
he believes, will strengthen his party. It would have been better if Sir T. C. 
Hope had been appointed as successor to His Excellency Lord Reay. 


9. The Dnydnodayd (13), in its issue of the 28th November, remarks :— 
The people in the Bombay Presidency are desirous to know what sort of Governor 
Lord Harris will turn out to be. But this desire is for historical or biographical 
knowledge for its own sake and for no ulterior object. The people cannot effect 
any change i in the appointment. As in this country brides are selected for boys 
by their parents, so the parental Government select Governors and fasten them 
on the people. Just asamong the Christians a bride promises to serve and stand 
by her husband in happiness and misery, prosperity and adversity, &c., so 
whether our Governors are agreeable or disagreeable to us, whether they promote 
our advancement or not, and whether they further our prosperity or reduce us 
to adversity, we accept and abide by them for five years and send them thereafter 
to England with an excellent address. Happy will be the day when we shall 


have the privilege of choosing our own Governors! O Indian National Congress, 
what are you about? 


10. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 23rd November, writes :—Lord 
Harris has been appointed to succeed His Excellency Lord Reay. His Lordship 
has passed his apprenticeship at the India Office, and is a first-class cricketer ; 
otherwise it is difficult to discover in him any special qualification for the govern- 
ment of so many millions. It may be that our future Governor has latent talents 
known to his chief, the fruits of which we shall enjoy in due time. It would, 
therefore, be unreasonable to grumble at the selection. Lord Cross, however, 
had an opportunity of doing an act gratifying to the Indian subjects of the 
Queen, but he has let it slip. To have offered Lord Reay: an extension of 
his term of office would have so signally marked the appreciation by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers of the firmness His Lordship displayed on a recent un- 
pleasant occasion, that the purity of the Indian Civil Service would have been 
placed beyond cavil. Her Majesty’s Ministers, however, have confessed them- 


selves incapable of such self-denial; and so much the worse for them, since it 
is more their affair than ours. 


ll. The Jagan Mitra (38), in its issue of the 25th November, says :— 
There is no doubt that the coming Governor of Bombay will make a name for 
himself and be equally popular with His Excellency Lord Reay if he but 
discharges his responsible duties as zealously and in as straightforward a manner 
as his predecessor has done. People were very anxious to see His Excellency 


Lord Reay remain amongst them for a few years more, but God’s will is 
supreme |! | 


‘12. The Ambdlahari (8), in its issue of the 26th November, writes :—Those 


Europeans, who flatter the Hindus into the belief 

Ps Mr, Bradlaugh, M-F., @ that they have little to learn from foreigners, pass 
iend of India ? 

lightly over their faults and shortcomings, know how 
to tickle their fancies, covet their applauses and speak smooth things, are 
not India’s best and disinterested friends. We should consider them our 
worst enemies. Genuine and true friends and reformers are not applauded 
by those whom they seek to reform, and their work is not appreciated until 
they disappear from the stage. We would therefore implore our so-called 
educated men to learn to discriminate between genuine and counterfeit friends. 
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Those highly gifted, sincere and earnest Englishmen who have lived long in 
India, and who have closely and impartially studied the Hindu character and 
the actual requirements of the teeming millions of the land, area denounced as 
India’s arch-enemies, and abusive epithets are profusely showered upon their 
devoted heads. Our social fabric is built upon false principles, and unless the 
numerous social evils which have degraded and degenerated the Hindu race 
are exterminated, and Hindu society is built upon broad and _ enlighten- 
ed principles of justice and equity, we cannot effect a solid and permanent 
change in India. No amount of political training and no political asso- 
ciations will ever effect an iota of change in the destinies of this country. 
Try we may, but glorious failure will be the result. Unless a Luther and 
a Melanchthon, to whom Europe is deeply indebted for its political liberty and 
its superior civilization, appear on the stage, India will never give birth toa 
Burke, a Pitt, a Bismarck, a Gladstone, and a Salisbury. If no efforts are made, 
commensurate with the importance of the subject, to remove ‘the darkest blots 
that ever defaced the civilization of any people,’ political movements are quite 
premature and totally useless. After a political training for centuries and after 
her illustrious sons and daughters have shed their best and precious blood in 
the noble cause of political liberty and political freedom, England has reached 
the acme of civilization. Those, therefore, who encourage political change or 
political agitation‘in this country commit a huge blunder, and those Hindus who 
have fallen victims to their delusion are objects more for commiseration than for 
derision. If religion, which Milton describes to be as musical as is Apollo’s lute and 
as a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, is the chief fact with regard to man or with 
regard to a nation, then the Indian National Congress is pursuing a short-sighted 
and perilous course in inviting the junior member for Northampton to the 
forthcoming Congress meeting, whose antecedents are world-wide known as 
subversive of social, moral and religious principles. The sympathisers of 
the Congress movement, in their inordinate and excessive zeal for political 
reform, have become totally blind and consequently they cannot see what the 
consequence will be. From what has appeared in the vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular papers, it is evident that the conductors of these papers have become 
quite intoxicated with joy because Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., is coming out to India. 
This state of things is to be greatly deplored. If atheism pervades the masses, 
public insecurity and private unhappiness, which ysually and almost necessarily 
accompany a state of corrupted morals, will inundate the land as the history of 
France abundantly proves. Political liberty, without the wholesome restraints 
of religion, is dangerous, and it is liberty falsely so-called. Washington, the 
father and founder of the great Republic of America, based the constitution of 
the United States on Christian religion, for he knew too well that no nation 
can be politically great and happy without the solace of religion. 


13. A gentleman, who, during his visit to England, had an opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Bradjaugh in Parliament, writes to the 
A suggestion to give a Kaiser-i-Hind (113), in its issue of the 24th Novem- 


warm welcome to Mr. Brad- rea 
leagh, M.P., on his arrival ber, as follows :—Mr. Bradlaugh, who ably advocates 


at bombay. the cause of India, is coming on a short trip, both fora 

change and for the purpose of being present at the 
ensuing meeting of the Indian National Congress. He is held in high esteem not 
only for his political views, but for his advocacy of the cause of this country in 
general, and no Native can ever forget the services he rendered at the time of the 
- Ganjam famine. I hear that a deputation from that district is to wait on Mr. Brad- 
laugh to thank him on behalf of numerous sufferers of the place, and I suggest 
that he should be given a warm welcome and a splendid reception by the 
Bombay public on the occasion of his landing at the Apollo Bandar. It would 
be better for our local Presidency Association either conjointly with other Sabhas 
of the presidency or singly to present him a suitable address on his arrival. 
[Several other papers have expressed delight at the reported intention of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., to attend the meetings of the Indian National Congress 
to be held in Bombay in the next Christmas holidays. | 
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14. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 24th November, writes :—The 
other day Mr. W. C. Bonnerji and Mr. George Yule, 
two ex-Presidents of the Indian National Congress, 
to two ex-Presidents of were entertained at a luncheon by the Reform Club 
1e Indian National Congress as " 
and the speeches made onthe Of Liverpool. Many distinguished gentlemen of both 
occasion. the political parties in England were present on 
the occasion. In fact, the demonstration was totally 
dissociated with political partizanship, as the two guests insisted upon it. This 
was a remarkable and significant demonstration. That the political leaders in 
England should show such attention to two gentlemen, whose only ostensible 
claim to that honour at their hands is the fact of their having presided 
at the sittings of the Indian National Congress, shows what headway the 
Congress movement has made in England. It also shows that it is not difficult 
to secure the sympathy of Englishmen when a case is fairly made out and 
presented to them ina proper manner. It further proves how useful has the Indian 
Agency been in making Indian affairs known to the English public, and how 
suicidal 1s the conduct of those who have sullenly and scandalously held aloof 
from the work of helping to keep the Agency a-going. The demonstration was 
also useful in’another way. It gave an opportunity to Mr. Caine to declare 
once more his faith in the Indian National Congress and the necessity for the 
reform of the Indian Legislative Councils. Mr. Yule, who spoke before him, 
placed before the gentlemen assembled the proposals of the Congress and demon- 
strated their moderation. Mr. Caine spoke in another strain. He rightly insisted 
upon his claim to speak with authority on the subject as he had visited India twice 
and attended the sittings of the Congress. From personal experience he could say 
that the vast audiences who listened to him at the forty meetings that he 
addressed in India “understood English just as well as any of those present on 
that occasion.’’ The spread of western ideas naturally raised certain aspirations 
in the hearts of the people. “If we had intended to give Indians no share,”’ 
said he, “in the government of thelr own country, we were bound to keep 
them in ignorance ; but we had not kept them ignorant, and were, therefore, 
bound to give them a share in it.” This places the problem in a nut-shell. 
Mr. Caine also referred to the alleged sedition of the Vernacular press. He 
said that the English press was not altogether free from it. ‘ Instead of forcing 
the Indian people to vent their grievances through the Vernacular press, it 
would be well if they could do so on the floors of their own Council Cham- 
bers ”’—that 1s very sound advice. We hope that the English people will listen 
to it. 


4 banquet given at Liver- 


15. With reference to the reduction of two seats in the India Council, the 
Suryd Prakdsh (87), in its issue of the 23rd Novem- 
Remarks inconnection with her, compliments the Secretary of State for India for 
the two eT ae yes vg — not filling up the vacancies caused by the resignation 
a ae ri ladia. of Colonel Yule and General Strachey, and says:—It 
r would however have been better if the vacancies had 
been filled up by appointing some well-wishers of India. We further wish that 
the Council were abolished altogether and that Indian matters were discussed in 
Parliament. The Council does no good tonatives of India, and we have every reason 
to protestagainst its existence.—The Katser-t-Himd (118) andthe Hindustan (109), 
both dated 24th November, express similar sentiments. The former adds that 
the Secretary of State for India has probably refrained from filling up the vacancies 
with a view to quiet the people for a time, and would take people by surprise by 
appointing hereafter the bitterest enemies of India; while the latter observes 
that the two vacancies have not been filled up because there were many candi- 
dates and he did not like to displease anybody.—The Gujarit Mitra (82), in 
its issue of the 24th November, disapproves of the reduction in the number of 
members of the Council from 15 to 13, and observes that it is very ridiculous 
that a Council of only 10 or 18 members should govern 25 krors of people, that it 
would be better to abolish the Council altogether as it isa mere farce and to 
establish in India a Parliament consisting of 300 to 500 members for its adminis- 
tration, selecting representatives from different cities. 
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16. With reference to the passing remark made by Lord Stanley of Alderly 
in his Presidential speech at a meeting of the East India 
A Repcerr mcg g oscar na Association, on the 18th November, that Lord Cross 
gee ce aa a had told him that the natives of India could be given 
seats in the India Council without any special legisla- 
tion, if Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India wished to do so, the Aaiser-t- 
Hind (118), in its issue of the 24th November, observes :—If Lord Cross has 
made such a statement to Lord Stanley, it remains to be seen whether he will 
appoint at least one or two able and experienced natives of this country to 
the India Council. The Council, as it is constituted at present, 1s a useless body 
and unnecessary burden on India. It will become useful to the Secretary of 
State, only if one or two Natives are nominated to it in addition to able Anglo- 
Indians fresh from India. We wish Lord Cross would do this favour when 
an opportunity occurs. [The Kannaddé Suvdrte (140), in its issue of the 25th 
November, writes :— We rejoice to learn that Lord Cross will, when the time 
comes (but when will that come ?), appoint a native of India to the Council. If 
that happy time is very near, we do not know that a better choice can be 
made '" the senior puisne Judge of Calcutta, Mr. Justice Romesh Chander 
Mitter. 


17. The Kannada Suvdrte (140), in its issue of the 25th November, writes :— 
Sir Dinshah Mainekji Petit’s term of appointment to the 
The probable successor to Supreme Legislative Council will expire at the end of 
* Pd — bog Ba the current year. Who will be his probable successor 
aaa . is a theme for the speculation of Native journalists 
in India. It must, indeed, be admitted that Sir Dinshah 
occupies the exalted position of a Maharaja in the mercantile kingdom of Bom- 
bay, and has always proved himself a most useful citizen. The career of Sir 
Dinshah Petit in the Supreme Legislative Council has, however, been throughout 
an egregious failure. Though there were ample opportunities, he showed no 
aptitude whatever for politics or statesmanship, nor did he distinguish himself 
either as a debator or as an orator. His career in the Supreme Council has 
been a profound disappointment to many of his loving friends m Bombay. We 
hope that the Supreme Government will not repeat the error, but will select a 
well-informed and independent member to represent Bombay in the Viceregal 
Council who could really help Government by his erudition and wide knowledge 
of the country and of its wants. We do not know if the Government can find 
a better man than our illustrious countryman, Mr. P. M. Mehta, to efficiently 
represent this presidency in the Supreme Council. 


18. The Ambdlahari (8), in its issue of the 26th November, writes :—A 

vacancy has been caused in the Bombay Legislative 

A vacancy in the Bom- (Council by the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 

a4 age Council and KT, Telang to a Judgeship of the local High Court. 
ie claims of the backward ae . og 

clined ~ As the administration of His Excellency Lord Reay 

has been distinguished for a happy selection of 

men for the highest places in the State, our excellent Governor will, we trust, 

be pleased to appoint a gentleman of the backward classes among the Hindus 


to fill up the present vacancy. 


19. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 28th November, writes :— 

We are glad that the question of the indemnity 

Dismissal fromGovernment promised to the Mamlatddr witnesses in the Crawford 
ae age ge ; case is being ventilated in England with renewed and 
case and agitation in England fresh energy. Our Poona friends did a great service 
in connection with it. to the cause of “equity and justice” in this in- 
stance by taking opportunity to express an emphatic 

public opinion in support of Government, and that action is now emphasized by 
a more complete ventilation of the subject before the British public by the 
Indian Political Agency in England. With an Indemnity Act and the Supreme 
Government’s resolution announcing the retention of many of the alleged 
corrupt Mamlatddrs in the service, the curtain may be said to have dropped on 
the Crawford scandals. Nevertheless the question of the Government guarantee 


can never lose its interest. To the Indian people the dismissal of a few Mdmlat- 
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dars is not so shocking as the breach of a Government promise, which, to quote 
Lord Lansdowne’s words, “ts not lightly pledged, and that pledge once given 
should be respected in the spirit as well as mm the letter.” The italics are ours. 
Is not the “ faith of the Government of a great presidency ’’ completely broken 
by the dismissal of the Mémlatdars which Lord Lansdowne shows himself to be 
so anxious to uphold? If the dismissal is a breach, is not the Government 
responsible for an act of evident inconsistency which in the case of a private 
individual would be considered grossly blasphemous? Mr. Digby, in his note to 
the Crawford pamphlet, pertinently observes that “if the British Government in 
India is to be carried on with such flagrant disregard of plighted word and 
honourable obligations, not the remark of the Sikhs of Gujranwalla (‘ The British 
Government is unequalled for justice among all earthly Governments’) will be 
a fitting description of the British rule in India, but rather will Milton’s words 
prove true : 


‘Honour, rooted in dishonour, stood, 
And faith, unfaithful kept (them) falsely true.’ ’’ 


Both Lord Cross and the Supreme Government have shown by their action 
that the plighted word of a Government is not sacred and may be conveniently 
broken. Will the British public allow this broken faith, which Lord Lansdowne 
ba so much in words, to be a permanent blot on the British Government in 
India ? | 


20. While writing about the extension of Bombay, the Rdst Goftdr (85), 
in its issue of the 24th November, says :—If His Excel- 
His Excellency Lord Reay jency Lord Reay has not done as much for the future 
on the extension of the City : . 
of Bombay. extension of Bombay as he contemplated doing, may 
7 not much of his disappointment be due to preserving a 
vast unutilized property, hoarding it up unprofitably, instead of developing it in 
a proper business-like way as a private owner would have developed it ? All the 
Government land in Bombay has increased in value immensely, but this increase 
has accrued in spite of the indifference of Government as to the value and 
condition of its property. If Government would now rise equal to the occasion 
and become reasonable sellers of property in the outlying districts, there is 
money to be made out of it which would go far to improve their best 
properties and make them well-paying estates. While every Native estate 
owner in the city has become rich, Government, being the greatest landlord, 
have become poor. Lord Reay has not, however, quite failed in his scheme for 
improving Bombay. ‘Two large works will attest his zeal in furthering the 
public interests, one being the St. George’s Hospital for Europeans, and the 
other being the new Marine Lines Mansions. 


21. Referring to the minute by His Excellency the Governor on the 
extension of Bombay, the Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 28th No- 
vember, says :—We cannot say that the minute is as full and clear as one would 
expect on such a subject, but, on the whole, it is a suggestive one, and will 
serve to further the subject several stages; and even if it be not finally and 
satisfactorily dealt with during his régime, it will prepare the whole thing for 
Lord Harris, upon whose administration will fall the duty of carrying out the 
suggestions. Nevertheless His Excellency Lord Reay has earned the thanks of 
Bombay for what he has already done for her in this respect. 


22. With reference to the approaching tour of His Excellency Lord Reay 

in Kaéthiawar, the Hitechchhu (83), in its issue of the 

_ Remarks on Oe kn 28th November, remarks:—T.e visits of Governors 
Pl . Kathi4war and Governors-General to Native States are often in- 
tended as mere pleasure trips, excepting in rare cases 

where there may be some important question of frontier defence. We do 
not expect any good to the natives of Kathiawdr from the approaching tour of 
His Excellency Lord Reay. On the contrary, such visits entail additional heavy 
expenditure on them. Nota single case was, to our knowledge, enquired into 
during the tours of His Excellency on previous occasions, and we ask if he ever 
made an inquiry about the Porbandar, Bhévnagar and Jémnagar States. We 


do not think that Lord Reay will, during his ensuing tour, do anything besides 
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performing some opening ceremonies and making sweet and flattering speeches. 
He should rather postpone his visit to Bhavnagar till the final decision is 
delivered by him on the Brahmachari’s memorial. He should also make inquiries 
about the Dhrangadra khatpat. Unless His Excellency Lord Reay holds any 
such inquiries to redress the grievances of the people of these States his visit to 
Kathidwar will do no good to them. 


23. In alluding to the dinner given in the Town Hall in honour of Mr. 

i ek bee S. King, M.P., by the members of the uncovenanted 
mont of Bombay to declaro Civil service, the Jdme Jamshed (110), in its issue of 

y to deciare ! ° 1 : 

the principle on which the the 27th November, asks the question, was it right to 
use of the Town Hall in lend the use of the Town Hall for the above purpose, 
ors isallowed for holding which was a protest against the just decision of Gov- 
pipes ernment refusing to comply with the alleged grievances 
of the uncovenanted servants in regard to their pensions, when Government had 
refused to lend the building to hold a public meeting of the European and 
Native citizens for the purpose of protesting against the abolition of import 
duties on foreign cotton goods ; and will the use of the Town Hall be allowed 
if the delegates at the next meeting of the Indian National Congress decide to 
give a banquet in honour of the President of the meeting and of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
M.P., who will attend the Congress as a visitor? The paper requests Govern- 


— to declare the principle on which the use of the Town Hall is permitted by 
them. 


24, The Gujardt Mitra (82), in its issue of the 24th November, refers to 
what it considers a case of exorbitant levy of the 
income-tax from a silk-weaver in Surat, and says :— 
We do not blame the income-tax collectors, as many 
of our contemporaries do, but in our opinion the fault lies with Government. 
Had it not been for the fact that Government want to tax people arbitrarily, 
they would have most certainly given people the right of appeal to the civil courts. 
Government purposely appoint Natives, and not Europeans, to fix the amount of 
the income-tax and to collectit, and also to hear appeals, so as to make them 
unpopular among their fellow-subjects. We would only say that people will never 
be pleased unless the income-tax is abolished. 


Government and the levy 
of the income-tax, 


25. The Gujardte (81), in its issue of the 24th November, considers the 

last annual report on Native publications issued by 

The last annual report on Mr, G. M. Sdthe to be complete and satisfactory, and 

Native publications and the gavs:__Mr. Sithe has placed before the public a very 

evidence it affords of the : | 
manner in which Mr.G.M, Valuable document, showing that he has done his work 

Séthe discharges his duties. very carefully. The report clearly shows that: Mr. 

Sathe discharges his duties as an interpreter between 

the rulers and the ruled very satisfactorily. The duties of the Reporter on the 

Native Press are very responsible, and there is not the least reason to entertain 

any fears of injustice being done to the Native press under such an experienced 

officer as Mr. Sathe. 


26. The Arunodayd (22), in its issue of the 24th November, recommends 

the appointment of an independent and upright officer 

Appointment of a special like Mr. Ommanney on special duty to supervise the 
officer like Mr, Ommanney to ¢onduct af Government servants, some of whom, it is 
supervise the conduct of Gov- : ‘ 
ernment officials in the Bom. ‘eared, will continue their corrupt practices even after 
bay Presidency recommended. the recent exposures in the Crawford case. If a 
Mamlatddr, addsthe paper, is inclined to ill-treat the 

rayats in different ways in order that he may lead a luxurious life, and if he 
has the advantage of having his relatives or men belonging to his caste in the 
Collector’s office, his annoyance will become simply unbearable to the rayais. 
Since His Excellency Lord Reay is of opinion that owing to recent exposures 
the administration in the Bombay Presidency will be free from corruption for at 
least 25 years, it-is necessary that a special travelling officer should be appointed 
to see that such is really.the case. Such an officer is likely to be a wholesome 


check on corrupt Government officials, 
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27. The Jagan Mitra (88), in its issue of the 25th November, says::— 
The mofussil police is the most demoralized depart- 
ment of all and men who have any reputation to 

_ lose will not be found in it. Policemen are generally 
fond of damaging the character of other people and 

are corrupt and clever in the art of representing falsehood as truth and vice vers i. 

People generally do not make reports of thefts occurring in their houses to the 

police, as the latter, in making an enquiry, first express their suspicion about the 

moral character of the women of their household in order to show that no theft has 
heen committed. This is a thing which intensely hurts the feelings of the people. 

Policemen always try to get promotions by tracing offenders even by foul means, 

and when they cannot do this they try to prove that the alleged offences have 

not been committed at all. We admit that the police have to discharge very 
difficult duties and can realize the difficulties they meet with in tracing 
offences, but we think that the reason of a large number of thefts remaining 
untraced is the want of intelligent and experienced men in the department. 


Remarks on the present 
organization and working of 
the Police Department. 


Instead of giving high salaries to police officers who idle away their time, it would. 


be better to reward them according to the ability and activity they display in 
tracing offences, and these rewards should be taken into consideration in fixing 
their pensions. It is very necessary for Government to pay particular attention 
to: this department and to make such reforms in it as will make it more efficient 
than it has hitherto been. 


28. The Kannadd Suvarte (140), in its issue of 


A suggestion to the British the 25th November, and several other papers say that 
Government to make use of 


the dacoit Tantia Bhil instead 


29. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 24th November, writes :—We 
have recently seen some paragraphs going the round 
of the Indian press anent illicit traffic in Panjabi 
women, who are brought.to Sind and there sold to 
Zemindars and others. It may not, therefore, be out of place to bring to the 
notice of the authorities concerned that this practice has. been in vogue for 
several years past, and it seems from reports which we have received that 
the women themselves willingly acquiesce in the commission of this offence. 
Last year the Magistrate of Jacobabad detained some Sikhs for importing Panjabi 


Alleged trade in Panjabi 
girls in Sind, 


women for sale, but they were allowed to go scot-free on the women themselves 


swearing that they were widows brought there for the purpose of being given 
away in marriage to persons who may be willing to accept them, and to pay 
the cost of carriage from the Panjib as also sundry other expenses. Nothing 
beyond this could have been done in the matter, as those Sikhs, who carry on 
these nefarious transactions, are allowed to go about in Sind and carry on this 
abominable trade with impunity. 

30. The Zklil (156), in its issue of the 25th November, gives an instance 
of a married young girl being taken away from her husband in the Panjab for 
the purpose of sale, says that several instances of the same nature can be 
found there, and requests the British Government, which is determined to abolish 
the slave-trade, to take proper measures in the matter. 


31. The Vritt Sudha (75), in its issue of the 26th November, complains of 

inadequate police arrangements on the occasion of the 

Insufficiency of police con- gnnual gatherings of pilgrims at Alandi and Dehu in 

are 4 = pry — the Poona District, and of the consequent thefts which 

ne mci the Prona Distue; take place there, and requests the authorities concerned 
lages in the Poona District ; 

and a request in the matter. to depute a larger police force to keep order at 


these gatherings. 


32. The Bakul (24), in its issue of the 24th November, complains of the 
inconvenience suffered by passengers by the ferry boat 
A suggestion to officers in at K4lbadevi near the town of Ratndgiri, on account of 
on sears sl ga the absence of well constructed sheds on both sides of 
’ ' the river, and requests the taluka and district authorities 

to direct their attention to the matter and remove the cause of complaint. 
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it would be better to appoint the notorious dacoit 
of hanging him. Tantia Bhil to a high post in the Burmah Police 
: Department than to hang such a brave man. i 
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Part IT.— Legislation. 


38. The Jagaddédarsh (87), in its issue of the 24th November, disapproves 
: _. of the Official Secrets Act, remarking :—The attack 
Measay sy on the Official nade by His Excellency the Viceroy on the Agnrit 
| Bazar Patrika, which deserved His Lordship’s thanks 
for its exposures of the Kashmere affair, does not add lustre to the high position 
of His Lordship. For the proper administration of a vast country like India, 
newspapers conducted by educated and outspoken men are quite necessary. 
What object can a newspaper serve if it does not bring the wants of the people 
to the notice of Government, does not comment on unjust acts of Government 
and their officers, and increase the feelings of loyalty entertained by the subjects 
towards their rulers by duly praising the good actions of the latter? Should a 
newspaper shrink from disclosing any truth for fear of incurring the displeasure 
of Government officers? As His Excellency Lord Lansdowne has but recently 
come to India he is ignorant of the secrets of its’ administration ; but he can 
learn much from the exposure of only one of them made by the Patrika. Selfish 
and malicious Government officers are generally responsible for the several 
acts of injustice perpetrated by them in this country in the name of Government. 
Government are kept ignorant of them by misleading reports made to them by 
these officers. Itis very desirable under such cirsumstances to have a far-sighted 
and inquisitive man at the helm of the administration, who would not put implicit 
faith in his subordinates and would have due regard for public opinion. It is 
our misfortune as well as that of Government that the latter should show perfect 
disregard for public opinion and be irritated at the slightest criticism on their 
actions by newspapers. How long are the newspaper editors expected to hold 
their tongues for fear of being sent to prison? When a man becomes desperate 
he does not care even for his life. Moreover, they will not hesitate to go to 
prison for the sake of their country and for the good of the Government. It is 
therefore better to strike at the root of the evil. Government ought now to 
understand that if they want to administer this eountry as peacefully as they 
have done hitherto, they must move with the times and effect necessary reforms 
in the administration. The Government of India may not properly understand 
the nature of the demonstrations highly approving of the conduct of His Excel- 
lency Lord Reay in the Crawford case, but those who have understood it will 
be quite convinced of the loyalty of the Natives. | aoe 


Parr IIl.—Eduecation. 


$4. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 25th November, writes :— 


It is now pretty generally recognized that the Govern- 
The present condition of ment Law School, as at present conducted, is little 


the Government Law School iy ) 
‘a Bombay sad the necessity better than a farce, a sham, and a delusion.. It has 


“ba j been condemned by its own Professors, denounced b 
vondhcchuce, mohioweens prominent wanes Bd of the Senate of the alee. | 
and discredited by all who have any knowledge of it. It is admittedly a machinery 
for merely registering the attendance of students, with. scarcely a pretence 
of instruction, and with almost a compact between the Professors and the pupils 
that the former are not to teach and the latter not to learn. Indeed, so great 
is the demoralization that we know an instance of a student complaining that a 
particular Professor, who" happened to be conscientious, broke this supposed 
compact and insisted upon the students attending to the lectures by putting 
them questions. Indeed, so scandalous is the state of this so-called school that it 
is a wonder that it has been allowed to go on so far unchallenged under, so to say, 
the very nose of the Government and within full view of a usually vigilant press. 
The fault of the scandal cannot be said to lie with the Professors. It lies in the 
system which permits students to attend other colleges and to read for other 
examinations and at the same time to attend the Law School. The students attend 
the classes merely for formally keeping terms without the slightest intention of 
reading law at the time, being actually and intently engaged upon some arts exa- 
mination. If the students declined to learn the Professors could not enforce their 
teaching, and gradually a tacit understanding came to be established that the 
students were not to be interfered with, and tliat the Professor did his duty by 
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marking the attendances and reading audibly or inaudibly a portion of some text- 
book for an hour or so. In this manner the student kept his three years’ course in 
the Law School ; the Professors gravely certified to the University that he attended 
the necessary course of lectures ; and the University, with equal solemnity, marked 
him as educated in the Law School! But for any good he may have derived by 
attending the school, he may have as well kept at home and never crossed the 
threshold of the law class. ‘The Professors and the students are generally such 
entire strangers to one another that the former could never know any of the 
latter in or out of the class; and if a student was unconscionable enough to 
send a substitute in his place or to get a brother-student to answer to his name 
the deception would probably be never discovered. The result has been that 
although Government has been maintaining a Law School at the nominal 
expenditure of Rs. 700 a month, (we say nominal, because the entire cost is 
covered by the fees), there isan utter absence of any systematic instruction in 
law. There are excellent institutions for teaching arts, medicine and civil 
engineering which give actual instruction. Law is the only branch of study 
which seems to have been thought not to require it. The practice has imper- 
ceptibly grown up here of trusting students who had received a certain amount 
of liberal education to learn law by themselves, and the practice is perhaps 
sanctioned by the English tradition, which until a few years ago recognized the 
eating of a few dinners as a sufficient qualification for admission to the status of 
a lawy er. But such a scheme of legal education is obviously deficient. The 
intricate system of law requires technical instruction quite as much as any other 
profession. In England this fact is now fully recognized, and the recent debates 
on the law course in the Senate of the Bombay University showed that here, too, 
there is a gradual awakening. That a remedy for this state of things is neces- 
Sary is now generally admitted, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the reforming 
hand which has recently made some excellent improvements in medical education 
will also apply itself to an improvement of the teaching in law. When suggest- 
ing any improvement we know we shall be confronted with the question of funds, 
but happily in the present case the funds ought not to present much difficulty. It 
is to be noted that when the institution was founded Government spent upon it 
from its own revenues a sum of Rs. 84,000 apart from Rs. 2,028, the endowment 
- for the Perry Professorship of J urisprudence. At that time no fees were charged 
‘and the whole sum of Rs. 84,000 was borne by the Government. Now the cost 
of the school remains nearly the same,-while the proceeds of the fees amount 
— to over Rs. 8,000, leaving very little to be paid by Government. If the Gov- 
ernment agreed to continue to pay from the public revenues the sum which it 
- paid at the outset, irrespective of the proceeds from fees, the staff of the Pro- 
fessors could be sufficiently strengthened and the discipline of the school put 
on a more efficient footing. The vacancy caused by the elevation of the Honour- 
able Mr. Telang may be used as an occasion for a beginning of the reform. 
One additional Professor willing to give his whole time to the school, and the 
present staff of three Professors. giving an hour in the evening, will probably 
satisfy the wants of the school. The present practice of two lectures to each 
class in a week must be altered, and there ought to be a lecture or a lesson every 
day. Even with the present Professors the practice some years ago was to give 
four lectures a week to the second and third year classes, they being taken 
together by each of the two Government Law Professors. Lectures ought to be 
on the tutorial system, accompanied by examinations, and all the other methods 
of instruction adopted in a regular school. The rule now requiring the senior 
students to fill in their second “and third years’ terms after graduation will 
secure a more attentive class of students than formerly, and whatever the quality 
of students, if the school authorities strictly enforce discipline, the students 


must conform to it. In short, the school must be made a place of real education, 
and not the sham it now is. 


35. / The Mahratta 8); in its issue of the 24th November, writes :—It is 

a pity that our University authorities have not yet 

bicssecbod encouragement fo ‘brought themselves to look with favour upon the 
Reubey relay ™ “"©  vernaculars. Even yet their partial and half-hearted in- 
aS troduction into the curriculum is resisted and resented. 
The want of a good literature is made the excuse of such conduct. But, as we 


have shown, this is but a result of the present policy of excluding the verna- 
culars from the sacred precincts of the college. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment and the people to press this point on the attention of the University until 
they make it open wide its portals to admit the vernaculars. The Government 
too has recently been very chary of giving encouragement to vernacular literature. 
Want of funds is the inevitable excuse brought forward. But for such and 
other reforms such excuses ought not to be pleaded. In reviewing the quarterly 
reports of publications for 1885 the Secretary of State drew the attention of the 
Government of Bombay to this regrettable state of modern vernacular literature. 
The Government thereupon directed the educational authorities to consider the 
matter with a view to reform. Have they done so? At least the public is not 
aware of any special measures having been taken. The departmental patronage 
has-not succeeded in adding any appreciable number of valuable books to the 
stock. Under such circumstances it is hopeless to expect any reform. When 
the constant complaints of the public and the suggestive remarks of the Bombay 


Registrar of Native Publications are thus ignored, it is hopeless to expect any 
amelioration. 


36. Referring to the Gov ernment report on the Vernacular publications 
of 1888, the Dnydnodayd (13), in its issue of the 28th. 
Hstablishment of schools N ovember, considers that the report furnishes room 


and colleges where education f,y> wip] Dien a 0k ie eon Gk @ 
shall. he elven fone sek: ow for much thought, and writes :—lIt is very plain that. 


tirely through the vernaculars the reason why vernacular literature is at so low an 
recommended. ebb is that there is no demand for anything higher. 
A demand would soon furnish a supply. ‘The creat 
problem is how to create such a demand. We would suggest again, as we have 
often done before, not simply for thie sake of literature, but because that is the 
index of a nation’s intellectual life, that free and, so far as practicable, compulsory 
primary education, free middle and high school education, and the existence of 
colleges where instruction should be given entirely through the vernaculars, 
though English should be taught there. It is time that something should be 
done to create a public sentiment for education as necessary in itself without 
regard to the receiving of degrees qualifying for Government service. The 
problem of creating a demand for good vernacular literature is the same as that 
of raising the intellectual condition of the masses. 


a7. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 28th November, writes :— 
The municipal School Board of Poona, at its meeting on 
Introduction of compulsory Friday last, adopted unanimously a proposal made by 


rimary education in the city one of its members that the municipality be moved to 
of Poona by the local munici- 


pality disapproved. pass a rule making primary education compulsory in 
the municipal district. In justice to the author of this 
wild proposal it may be permitted to us to quote his words, as embodied in his 
letter making the proposal. Hesays: ‘The annual administration reports on 
education in this city show that the time has come when primary education can 
be made compulsory in the city, and I have to propose that the municipality 
be moved to pass a rule making it compulsory on parents to send their sons and 
daughters above the age of “five years for education in municipal schools. 
Perhaps, in consideration of the compulsion we exercise, boys and girls, whose 
parents cannot afford to pay for their schooling, will have to be admitted free, 
which means that the municipality must find additional money. How this can 
be done ought to be entrusted to a committee, who will draw up a full report 
for submission to the General Committee. What is at present wanted is the 
acceptance by the General Committee of the principle, and I hope the School 
Board will see the necessity of taking this step in advance.’’ As we have 
stated above, the School Board at its meeting on Friday last did unanimously 
accept the principle underlying the proposal, and has further recommended it 
for acceptance by the general body of the municipality. In consequence of this 
recommendation from the School Board, the aforesaid wild proposal has been 
included in the list of business for transaction at a special meeting of the muni- 
cipality which is to be held this afternoon at 5-30 p.m. In the first place, it 1s 
necessary to observe that both the author of the wild proposal and the School 
Board appear to have taken for granted that under the existing Municipal Act 
it is competent for the municipality to passa rule like the one proposed, subject, 


of course, to the final approval of Government. There is, however, nothing in the 
Municipal Act to warrant such a belief. The legislature has studiously abstained 
from conferring any such power as is assumed to exist, either on the Provincial 
Government or the municipalities. What the legislature has done is simply to 
declare by the amended Section 24, clause 15, that it shall be one of the obligatory 
duties of municipalities to make adequate provision for the establishment 
and maintenance both of “middle-class and primary schools.” In adopting 
this policy the legislature was doubtless guided by the recommendations of the 
Indian Education Commission, 1882, in Chapters IV and XI of their exhaustive 
report. It would seem that the author of the wild proposal has construed this 
particular provision into conferring a power on the municipality to pass a rule 
like the one he has advovated, and that his construction has been blindly 
accepted by his colleagues on the board. It is hardly seven years since 
the Indian Education Commission exhaustively investigated the whole subject 
of Indian education, and it is a noteworthy fact that they did not observe the 
necessary signs anywhere to justify them even in discussing the subject of 
making primary education compulsory even in the presidency towns, so far as 
even boys are concerned, still less to justify them in adopting any general 
recommendation, of howsoever limited a character, on the subject. But it 
would appear to have been reserved for the Poona Municipal School Board of 
1889-90 to exemplify by their action in the present instance the truth of the 
adage which declares that “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.”” We 
shall now proceed to show the sandy nature of the foundation upon which 
the author of this wild proposal, blindly accepted by the School Board, has 
based it. Now, let us see what the proposal of the School Board, if given 
effect to, would imply. The number of children of both the sexes of the school- 
going age is generally calculated at 15 per cent. of the total population, and so 
Poona with its population of over 100,000 souls must have 15,000 children of 
the school-going age, out of which probably 8,000 are boys and 7,000 girls. 
We have seen above that of the 8,000 boys of the school-going age 4,000, or 50 
per cent., are at school, while of the 7,000 girls, 725 or 10°35 per cent. only are 
at school. So then if the wild proposal of the School Board be given effect to, 
it would mean that the parents and guardians of 4,000 boys and 6,275 girls will 
be compelled by coercive measures to educate them! The absurdity of the 
proposal will thus be manifest to the meanest intellect, and we strongly doubt 
whether a municipality, even if it possessed the power of making such a rule as 
the one proposed, would exercise it under the circumstances set forth above. 
The School Board has a great deal of legitimate work before it, and it would do 
well to devote all its energy to the accomplishment of that work, instead of wasting 
it in starting wild proposals of the character mentioned above. We have sufii- 
cient confidence in the possession by our municipality, as a body, of sound 
common sense to enable us to hope that, it will decline to follow the lead of the 
author of the wild proposals and of the School Board. 


38. The Svadesh Bandhu (185), in its issue of the 27th November, says 

_. that if the annual examination of a high school is 

th A mine ate 2 ae to be conducted by the head-master and assistant 
aol se ? teachers thereof, as has this year been done im the case 
of the Nadidd High School, there is no necessity for 

incurring a heavy expenditure on Educational Inspectors, and that the saving 
that may be effected by the abolition of their posts may well be utilized towards 


other educational purposes. 


89. The Ahmedabad Times (88), in its issue of the 26th November, regrets 
thatthe Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, should 
Disapproval of an orderofthe have issued orders not to admit into the Government 


eee — races = High School at Ahmedabad any of those students 


students of private schools. who may be studying at private schools. 


40. The Hitechchhu (88), in its issue of the 28th November, complains that 
owing to the absence of punctuality on the part of some 
A complaint against the of the members of the Gujarati Book Committee, 
Gujariti Book Committee with sythors have not received replies to references made by 
a request to the educational 416m concerning their works sent to the Director of 


ities in the matter. : c 
narnia: Tignes Public Instruction more than a year ago, and recom- 
con 1139—o : | : 
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mends the Secretary of the Book Committee to expose the dilatory members, 
and the educational authorities to take proper steps in the matter. 


Part LV.— Railways. 


41. The Ambdlahari (8), in its issue of the 26th November, complains of 
the conduct of Brahman station-masters, signallers, &c., 
on the G.I. P. Railway towards not only passengers 
but also towards their subordinates of other castes, and 
suggests to the Company to make it a rule that the Brihman servants who are 
engaged to provide passengers with drinking water at the stations should 
either allow passengers of all castes and creeds the use of the pots in their posses- 
sion or allow it not even to Brdhman passengers. 


A suggestion to the G. 1. P. 
Railway Company. 


Part V.—Municipalitres. 


42. In advocating the appointment of Collectors as Presidents of various 
municipalities in large eities, the Samsher Bahddur 

A recommendation to ap- (124), in its issue of the 22nd November, observes :— 
Lye Pane si rh gag It is our firm opinion that the scheme of local self- 
a government will never succeed unless there is an able 
and awe-inspiring President at the head of every 
municipality. When this new scheme first came into force, Government 
entrusted the whole of the municipal management to the people, appoint- 
ing non-official Presidents. The scheme, however, failed within a short time. 
Government have therefore been compelled to interfere and appoint Collector- 
Presidents as before. In our opinion, it would be better to appoint Collectors as 
Presidents, and the greatest gain to the municipalities under them will be that 
they will be responsible to a certain extent and will be in a better position to 


represent to Government the real state of the municipal finances. At present 


Government send their orders to municipalities through Collectors, but by the 
appointment of Collector-Presidents Government will know the condition of 
the people and no pressure will then be necessary for the execution of their 
orders as under non-official Presidents. Besides, the municipal meetings will 
be orderly on account of the presence of the Collector. We, therefore, have no 
hesitation in recommending Government to nominate the Collector as President © 
of the Ahmedabad Municipality. At the same time, we may add that Riéo 
Bahddur Ranchhodldl, our present President, for whom we have every respect, 
has failed as a President, either because he is over-lenient or from some other 
cause. 

| Part VI.—wNative States. 


43. The Kalpataru (39), in its issue of the, 24th November, says :—A 
question has been recently raised about the authority 
Question about the power of the Government of India to legislate for Native 
of the Government of India §tates. The Government will gain their object when 
to legislate for the Native eee : i -. ; 
States and remarks in con. tS question is decided, since there is no doubt that it 
nection therewith. will be decided in their favour. But such a decision 
will deprive the Native Princes of even the nominal 
power which they have possessed since the Delhi Darbar, which changed their 
friendly relations with the British Government. We recommend Government 
not to do anything which will create dissatisfaction among their subjects. If 
Government think that strong frontier defences are quite sufficient to repel the 
attacks of the Russian Bear and that they can now be indifferent to the good 
will or otherwise of the subjects, we tell them that they are quite mistaken in 
their belief. We have made this suggestion in time, as we sincerely desire that 
Government may not have cause to repent afterwards. 


44, With reference to the answers given by the editor of the Rajyabhakt 
.. to certain queries put by Mr. Little, Solicitor, on behalf 
Remarks in connection with of Government,about certain remarks appearing in that 
the correspondence between : ; stg 
the Government Solicitor and paper on the conduct of an Assistant Political Officer, 
the editor of the Réjyabhakt the Rdjyabhakt (123), in its issue of the 26th Novem- 
about certain allegations made yer, observes :—It is much to be regretted that Gov- 
a bei : ee raed : a ernment should make an unnecessary delay in such an 
Kathidwar. 5 - ihportant matter. We hear that the Assistant Political 


; Agent is exerting his influence to stifle evidence. If 


Government intend inquiring into the matter, why are they quiet? Are they 
unable to institute inquiries? Let it be anything, but if this delay continues, 
it will be very difficult for us to prove our case, although itis true. If, however, 
Government are unwilling to make inquiries, we should be informed accordingly, 
so that we may not be put to the trouble of being always ready with the 
evidence. Will the Bombay Government do this in the interest of justice ? 


45. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 23rd November, writes :—His 
Highness ‘the Thaikor Saheb of Bhdvnagar has the 

ra cage | » "2 reputation of being one of the most enlightened and 
rece and the extent to Scuerous Princes in the Bombay Presidency. His 
which they may be enquired Public benefactions have been acknowledged by the 
into. Government of Bombay on more than one occasion. 
His last gift of a lakh of rupees was given on the Queen’s 

birthday to the cause of medical aid to Indian women. Visitors to Bhdvnagar have 
been charmed by His Highness’ hospitality and his intelligence. That such a 
prince should be accused of private and public vices of the grossest character is 
extremely shocking. We are rather disposed to believe that the Théikor Sdheb’s 
traducer is a man who has some personal animosity against the prince, and who 
may have been disappointed in some scheme of personal aggrandisement. The 
complaints, however, are too serious and circumstantial to be entirely ignored. 
Various definite charges have been formulated against the Thdkor Saheb and 
have been published in the so-called “ Bhavnagar Exposure Gazette’? by one 
Brahmachéri Madhavanand Saddnand at Bombay. It appears that although 
these complaints have been only recently made public, they have been repeatedly 
brought to the notice of the Government of Bombay. The late Governor of 
Bombay once promised to make an inquiry into them, but none was made. It 
would be a great pity if the charity of this prince were really only a veil to 
cloak his vices. But if the sum total of the charges brought against the 
Thakor Saheb amounts only to accusations against his personal character, it 
would be wrong on the part of the Government to interfere, unless it could be 
proved that his subjects were sufferers by reason of his vices. It has been 
lately the practice to urge defects of personal character against Indian princes 
in order to pronounce them unfit foradministration. It has been done in the 
case of the Maharaja of Kashmere, and also in other instances. Now, however 
great may be the value of morality by itself, public morality should never be 
confounded with private morality, and howsoever desirable may be the union of 
correct conduct in private life with irreproachable public morality, it is a known 
fact that the two are not found together. A public officer, an administrator, or a 
hereditary monarch may discharge his public duties very satisfactorily without 
being a man of correct conduct in private life. The only charge against the 
Thakor Séheb into which Government would be justified in making an inquiry 
is the allegation that his subjects are rack-rented in order to make up the revenue 
and to provide for his ostentatious charities. His private virtues and vices 


cannot concern any one, unless it can be proved that he is another Nero or 
Shiraz-ud-Dowla. 


46. In noticing the “ Bhdvnagar Exposure Gazette’’ the Svadesh Bandhu 
(135), in its issue of the 27th Novemder, observes :— 
It is not a trifling charge against Government and 
their responsible officers that the Thakor Séheb of 
Bhavnagar pleases them by contributing handsome donations in aid of funds 
started in England and by giving costly presents to the ladies of the represen- 
tatives of Government. We are sorry to see that Government have turned a 
deaf ear to the repeated request made by us and our contemporaries to appoint 
a commission to enquire into the management of Native States. 


47. The Rdjyabhekt (123), in its issue of the 26th November, ob- 
etinus iiiien vase. TTD ae Thakor of Bhavnagar is given to drink- 
Dr. Barjorji and Mr. Sims, ing and Dr. Barjorji and Mr. Sims have led him into 
officers in the service of His this vice in order to serve their selfish objects. Mr. 
Highness the Thakor of Bhév- Sims has filled his own pockets and also those of his sons. 


as, ke Dr. Barjorji has also misappropriated State money and 


Remarks on the ‘‘ Bhay- 
nagar Exposure Gazette.” 


has got his relatives appointed in the service of the State. We hear that he has 
arranged to get himself appointed Huzur Karbhéri and one of his relatives 
substituted in his place. One Dolatréi has been degraded for receiving bribes, 
but he openly says that he will continue to receive them as all the Darbar officials 
do the same. One Sayad Edrus, Deputy Vahivatdir, Kundala, knows nothing 
more than merely noting dates of receipt of letters. When will the Thakor be 
able to select his subordinates himself ? 


48. A correspondent, writing over the signature of “X ” to the Kardd 

A coiaplaiak shoud binlicih. Chitragupta (28) in its issue of the 28th November, 
ness on the part of Mr. Tétya bout the murder of one Antdji Ndéréyan Kulkarni on 
Saheb of Aundh andthe British the 15th October in the Aundh State under the Poli- 
officers in the matter of a tical Agency of Satara, complains of apathy on the 
sal ie an a , gag part of Sar Subhedar Shrimant Tétya Saheb in enquir- 
3 cet ie ay ing into the offence and of no notice being taken of the 
matter by the Collector, the Police Superintendent and the Bombay Government, 


who are said to have been informed of it by telegraph. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natiwe Press, 
8rd December 1889. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 7th December 1889. 


Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. ition. Number of 
| ; Copies issued. 


ENGLISH. 


The Bombay East Indian _,.. 

» Indian * gigas es jue 

» Mahratta.. ane —_ oe ie nei een nea 

» Phoenix ... Karachi ‘ Bi-weekly 

» Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha ... ose “e ...| Poona... - ..| Quarterly 

5, sind Times ‘on ane wes ...| Karachi Bi-weekly 

» spy of the Day ... 1“ ; ...| Bombay ee ' 


ANGLO-MaRATHI. 


The Amba Lahari _... 
» Bodh Sudhakar ... 
5, Din Bandhu 
55 Din Mitra sie 
55 Dnydn Chakshu ... 
5» Dnydnoday’ _... 
, Dnydn Prakésh ,,, 
» indu Prakash _,., 
— agad-hitechchhu ‘i nn — i a i 
» Native Opinion ... oes neat ae aS if Bi-Weekly 
»» Prabhakar a an — ae ..| Daily 
5» subodh Patrika ... 

5 sudharak os 
» Vartdahar ... ee 


MARATHI. 


The Arunodaya — 
» A’ryAvart ae ° Le see 
oe eee soe sea wie Ratndgiri 

» Belgaum i oo Belgaum 

» Chanddénshu... ee oe sie Tésgaon 

5, Chikitsak ae . ...| Belgaum 

» Chitragupta 2. eee Ts ES Be : 
ae SS eee ...| Kolhapur... 
», Dharwar Vritt ... see ine .--| Dharwar aa 
» Dnydan Sagar... ea ae ee a ove 
» Ganga Lahari ... os ...| Nasik . a 
» Hindu Punch ... a Thana .. pe 
» Hitechchhu pas me Bijdpur 

», Holkar Sarkar Gazette ,. s ..-| Indore... “s 
» Hunnar Uttejak... oe — ..| Poona .. ore 
, dagad4darsh ... ae ee ad Ahmednagar .. 

» Jvagan MitrA .6 os ae a Ratndgiri_ ove 
» AKalpataru... a ‘a ne ...| Sholapur a 
» Kannada Punch .. ‘s © —vee| Bagalkot 

» Karwar Saméchér re ..| Karwar 

»» Kesarl ... ‘ ; 

» Khandesh Chitragupta .. 
», MKhandesh Vaibhav 
Mah4r4shtra Kokil 
Mahéréshtra Mitra __... » ss ‘i 
Maharashtra Vritt e we s Do. si 
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99 
99 
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—- ) 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. apis tenet 
) | 
Mara'tHI—continued. | 
48 |The Nagar Saméchéar... ‘“ ie ...| Ahmednagar ... oo) Weekly ... ose 150 
aoe ee peer soak Nasik .. a || eee ee 200 
60 | , Nydy&Sindhu ... = “we Ahmednagar oe! 175 
ol » Pandhari Mitr’ . eee awe ...| Pandharpur ... — hla! 298. 
52 »5 Poona Vaibhav ... ae 100 .s-| Pooma ..- so sof DO. ave vee 1,180 
53 | , Prabodh Chandrika ... ..  ...| Jalgaon a Ce a wn oes 100 
54 », LPrabodh Ratna ... ie ee ..| Bam ... eee cio] laws ove 350 
55 err Telfenpor ke etl De ewe a9 400 
56 5» Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen " Masik 
Pustak yee tee] OUR cee en... cast BEOMEORIY cee we 200 
57 | ,, Réghava Bhushana ... vee’ sf WOO... vee one Weekly, =. 110 
58 » Ramdés ... _ ne ‘en sea Bijépur ai oe sos | ae ose 225 
59 | ,, Sachchiddnand ... ... «. «| Bombay ..  ...| Monthly... = «. 300 
60 » Saty&’Shodhak ... __... a lc ek WOR ele 300 
61 » Saty& Sadan _s.. a ae ee ee ee ee woe 
|, eee. ks ee a“ le oy eee 100 
63 9 Shelégur NS ee ee | ee ee eee ies 350 
64 »» Shri Shivaji eee sl ee eee ee ee ee 200 
65 »» Shubh Suchak ... sia see --.| Satara ... oe oe a ies 274 
66 » Sudhdkar ee ee ee ee ee ee 260 
67 » Suryodaya... éée cee eve ..-| Chana... ee i] a ove 300 
68 | 3 Vuruha Vritt Sg ee og i ag 180 
69 »» Vidushak .. ae wi | ee 310 
7 1» ve aVilés a we ee oe ee Bc oe 210 
"1 ‘i Vividh Dny4n _ eee ...| Bombay oe ,..| Monthly ... poe 500 
72 »  Vrittadhdra Be se ees sect BARRE ese one .-.| Weekly ... wes 132 
73 » Vrittamdla ‘ei ove ies vee] DATA Ar ie eer ses was 
74 5 VEE nee te a a 6 wa a a ae a 316 
75 »  Vritt Sudha... oe ve ooo] OAtATA ... ove Oe eet 100 
76 yy Vyapérottejak ... one ee ...| Bombay ee ee Fortnightly me a 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
) (The Dia Wael. ee a a ee a vest 500 
76. | » Dayan Sudbe «20 sce’ ces vee] ADMMOGADA 4... oi Fortnightly se 303 
"9 - (Gaperet Darpen ... — see vee soe] SOUL os. se eee] Bi-weekly ens 600 
80 » Gujarét Gazette... ©... eae ...| Ahmedabad ... _ ...| Weekly ... iia 475 
ee ee ee »-.| Bombay ee ae eee 1,536 
O2 | » Gerstein. sl ...| Surat ae eee 650 
83 »» Hitechehhu -~ vies ae ...| Ahmedabad ... oo ae | 380) 
84 ,y K&thidwdr Times kee oe ...| Rajkot - ...| Bi-weekly ‘ona 1,015 
85 » Rast Goftdr ORT or | ga 1,780 
6 | » Seek aco kw ce lel lhl ee wee i Vee 598: 
87 5 sury’ Prakash... ie ot wt Do, ve cs a ee oa 379 
GuJARA'T?. 
88 | The Ahmedabad Times des ae ....| Ahmedabad ... --.| Weekly ... ee 5 
89 », Ajab re eee ll 1,000 
§0 i. Akhbére Sod4gar ie ant ee re ee il ee a es 1,000 
91 » Oye Dare Prekésh .... ... sel De Ae Se 394 
92 » AEyE Dnvin Vardhak.... © cs ancl DO. a ee oe ° 325 
93 », Bombay Sam4char oe ee oo en a 1,450 
94 » Broach Mitr’... — oe »»-| Broach Weekly = 539 
95 », Broach Samachar ia ae. coe a > gue oe 600 
96 ,, Suddhi Prak4sh ... aS oe .--| Ahmedabad ... »--| Monthly ... ve 675 
97 | ,, Chakravak a ie me ...| Dohad .. a ...| Weekly ... eee 68 
“ee ee eee le 450 
99 ,», Deshi Mitr ie uae eee ROE ee 950 
100 », Dnyanoday% a a ie .... Broach ey ...| Monthly ... ie 475 
101 55 Dnyan Vardhak ... ere” ...| Bombay a ee ee me 500 
102 . eure... a on es cxel a0 ve eS po 345 
103 » Gap Sap ... vee oF ree Gee see we Fortnightly ae 550 
104 e ietekihek a 3 pe + ae cas ...| Weekly ... -_ 
105 », Gujarat Monthly Journal cs peat eee ny .. | Monthly ... éshe "300 
106 » Gul Afshén ec o — ...| Bombay i pl ee oi 900 
107 »y Gurjar Vijay e+. ca. eee. cash OE. 60s ie a sa is 
108 »y Hindi Punch ... _ -o ...| Bombay a ...| Weekly ... we 225 
109 », Hindusthan oe = owe ~—S(iwee = gg | AMOCADAC ... oh ee kere ses 918 
110 », Jame Jamshed ... ae ...| Bombay i sh eee ae 800 
1ll 5, Kaira Khetiwddi Patré .. ac ...| Nadiad Pe ...| Monthly ... 
y ee 1,154 
112 4 Kaira Vartaman .. ee sé ...| Kaira ya ...| Weekly ... ~ 100 
113 » Kaiser-i-Hind _.,., in owe ae ee 9.502 
114 | ,, KaAside a oS ee a dd Seewekiy loa 
115 » Kelavni ..- cae e, me .. | Baroda a ...| Monthly ... oe 479 
116 », Madhamaékh oo a eee a ee ae ee has 
Cao OO eee ee eee oe eee ee 
118 | » Manaranjak Fe ii bis vce) URES... nics oo | ee ms "409 
119 | ,, Nure Elam ee a me ae ae ee 341 


— . ‘ 
No. _ Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. Pr ny 
. 
Gusana'ti—continued. 
120 | The Nydyadarshak ... oes oe eo Ahmedabad ... oe Weekly ... 500 
121 » Parsi Tikékér... eee ove ...| Bombay sue .../ Fortnightly ... 350 
122 » Praja Mata ma see ...| Ahmedabad ,,.  ...) Weekly ... — ove 465 
123 » Rajyabhakta ... ove ose .. | Bombay oe eco §=9§DO. ave iis - 687 
194, 99 Samsher B4ahédur eee eee eee Ahmedabad ese eee Do. eee eee 200 
125 » saty& Mitré eee vis ae ---- Bombay ; as D0. we a 400 
126 5 Natyavakta oes oua via sock, 200s sie a: ae one 1,100 
127 » satyodaya oe .».| Dohad ... see ee ae 60s 71 
128 », Saurashtra Darpan’ _... éee ...| J undgad +2 eee Monthly ... cal 398 
129 5» Shrimdéli Shubhechchhak iia ...| Jdmnagar we er he bia 250 
130 », Sneha Sindhu ... bc oe ...| Kaira ... ie eo.| Weekly ... et sas 
131 99 Stri Bodh... eee eee eee Bee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee eee 630 
132 » tri Mitra ae eee eee coe Os ia soc] (te ss 700 
133 »» tri Sadbodh Ratni_.., ove soo} DO. ose ol ee a ae eee 
134 » Subodh Prak4sh ... ie ss ...| Limbdi se io ae ees ind 768 
135 », Svadesh Bandhu... ... ... «| Mahudha .. ,..| Weekly ... 200 
136 » svadesh Vatsal ...  ... oe | os} Ahmedabad ...  .../ Monthly... — .., 423 
137 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patrs ive ct. ee iv wa as ht ied 200 
138 99 Vidny4n Vilés'... cee eee eee Rajkot occ eee Do. coe eed 759 
139 » Vidya Mitra jos ‘oe eee ...| Bombay ie a ee we 450 
Anoio-Ka’NARESE. _ 
140 | The Kannadi& Suvarte... ... 4. «| Bombay os wi WO wa) 920 
Ka'NARESE, | 
141 |The ChandrodayX ... gw veo] DhGrwhr wus] Weekly ws 180 
343 », Havyak Subodh .., se wu »..| Bombay es ma a hh 917 
143 » Karndtak Patra ... vie ows ...| Dharwar soe Ee a ne 300 
144 »» Wasik Ranjini ... os ww wa eee én oe oe eee 300 
145 5» satys Vritt a ae me oe vis ol Oe an 247 
ANGLO-SANSKRIT. 
146 | The Girv4na Tarangini soe oon gag] WOE ges oes) Ort. 75 
HINDI. 
147. | The Bhérats Bhrite .:, co © con nef OWAR.. «cer neel WOWERICNily i... 400 
148 | 99 Bradhma Patrika eee cece eee Gee Poona dd eee ooo Weekly eee YY) 100 
149 », Ratnaprakash Ratlém ... ies ...| Ratlam sy. a or ee ee 65 
Urpv. | 
150 |The Akhbére Ratan Prakdsh Ratl4m ...|Ratlim ...  ...| Weekly ws ...) 38 
151 | » CharkhériAkhbér:  .... «.. . 0] RewGh... - ... | Fortnightly —... 4 
152 »» Dhar State Gazette mA pas | DAP ice i eve| Weekly ... ig 270 
153 » Eh-ti-shamul Akhbér Jhowra .., _ ...| Jhowra wo ’ aa eee 64. 
154 », Gwalior Gazette ... oe op ...| Gwalior Se : Do. net 830 
155 |.,, Kushful Akhbar... oe aa ...| Bombay a : a. me 350 
PERSIAN. 
156 | The Iklil _... oe rhea Hse ...| Karachi nae ...| Weekly ... sia 199 
EnauisH, Mara'tHI AND HINDI. | 
157 |The Pandit ... ... co ees oes Oe a a I 900 
1 MaRa'THI AND GUJARA'TI. 
158 |The Baroda Vatsal ... _ er .».| Baroda ooo =—s_—sone| Weekly ,,, sal 1,229 
SINDI- 
159 | The Mtéawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi om sosl ROOMY cee kus 360 
160 » Muin-ul-Islam __... sas oe —. oa ve “a eee ae 200 
161 5, sind Sudh4r sé  eephare i — ae oe ok 500 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. | 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©, The system of egnven | vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(S{ = 4 in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. | 


Part L—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. In noticing a telegram from London to the effect that an Afghan chief 
sai ies iia abit who has left Afghanistan has made declarations of 
in Afwhantoben. the Amir’s friendship for Russia, the Jéme Jamshed 
ie (110), in its issue of the 4th December, says :— 
Implicit faith cannot be placed in the statement, for it may be either the 
production of an enemy of the Amir or mere gossip. However, it is almost 
certain that, sooner or later, either in the lifetime of the present Amir or after his 
death, the above state of things will arise. The expensive alliance formed by the 
British Government with Afghanistan is of an unnatural kind. The large subsidy 
received by the Amir has drawn him to India, but his heart is not with us. He 
knows that Russia is powerful in Asia and isa danger to his kingdom, but British 
gold has kept him away from forming an alliance with the Russian Bear. 
There are dissensions among the Afghans as well as in the Amir’s family, and after 
Abdul Rahman’s death there is no guarantee that Afghanistan will continue 
friendly towards India. 


2. .The Ahdndesh Vaibhav (44), in its issue of the 29th November, says 
that His Excellency Lord Reay deserves praise for his 

Praise of His Excellency independence of character and regard for justice, which 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bom- have made him so popular, disapproves of the rule 
bay, and increase in the five i nt ine tha Provincial G f } 
years’ term of Provincial Gov- 10r changing he Provincial Governors every five years, 
ernors recommended. and recommends that the term of Lord Reay’s tenure 
: | of office as Governor of Bombay be increased to ten or 
even more years. The paper adds that the present rule fixing the term at five 
years compels the Governors to quit the country by the time they get ac- 
quainted with its administration, and that hence they cannot effect sufficient 
reforms in the administration or do anything important for the welfare of the 


subject people. 


3. The Rdst Goftdr (85), in its issue of the 1st December, writes :—The 

Mr. King. M.P.. andthe Protest offered by Mr. Justice Parsons to the remarks 
protest yg ‘Justice Par. made by Mr. H. S. King, M. P., at the Uncovenanted 
sons against his speech at Service banquet in the Town Hall, Bombay, on Tuesday 
the Uncovenanted Service Jagt, followed as it was by the immediate retirement of 
banquet wh Bo — in the Mr. Parsons from the banquet, created ‘some sensation 
eae Pa Sy in the Hall.”’ So great was this sensation that Mr. King 
did not continue his speech until, being frequently urged to do so, he rose “in 
response to continued cheers.” Mr. King pleaded in justification that he had 
said nothing which “ could justly wound the feelings of the most susceptible,”’ 
and Mr. Justice Scott explained that “he felt quite sure Mr. Justice Parsons’ 
only reason for leaving was that he did not wish to take sides in a controversy 
with Government: they were there as guests and not as partisans, and all their 
presence meant was that they had a general sympathy with the Uncovenanted 
Service in their claims for fair and equitable treatment.”’ .The remarks of Mr. 
King which brought forth the protest of Mr. Justice Parsons are reported to 
be, “Speaking of Sir John Gorst’s famous plea that the rayats were too poor to 
pay the pensions of the service at two shillings in the rupee, he said the plea 
amounted to a proposition that India-was too poor to be honest.’’ Mr. Justice 
Parsons thereupon “rose and made a protest, stating he could not, as one of 
Her Majesty’s servants, remain and hear the Government assailed.” The above 
is a brief account of the occurrence which led to the abrupt departure of Mr. Justice 
Parsons from a banqueting hall where he, a Covenanted Civil Servant of Govern- 
ment, was the guest of numerous uncovenanted servants of the same Govern- 
ment. The only question that arises out of this banquet incident is whether 
Mr. Justice Parsons was justified in protesting against any part of the proceed- 
ings at the banquet, however unpalatable they might be to himself. If the 
banquet is to be regarded as a private social dinner, the delivery of pungent 
speeches would come within the definition of “ privileged communications.” 
But it was not a private social dinner, for reporters were admitted and the 
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speeches have been published. The guests might have expected that the occa- 
sion would be used to review the proceedings of Government from an un- 
covenanted service point of view, and that as the chief speaker was a non- 
official, he would not spare the Government. It thus happened that the language 
which the hosts approved was considered by Mr. Justice Parsons to be such 
as he could not listen to without raising a protest. And he said he raised 
this protest because he was “one of Her Majesty’s servants.” This was a dis- 
tinct rebuke to the hosts, who were also “Her Majesty’s servants.’’ After re- 
buking his hosts Mr. Justice Parsons could no longer remain as their guest and 
withdrew from the hall. Mr. Parsons is, of course, the best person to decide 
what language would rouse his anger, and from his point of view he was justified 
in leaving the banquet hall as he did. But his justification would have been 
more complete if he had declined to go to a political dinner at which the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government was to be commented on. The civil 
and military services of India have always strongly upheld the Government 
in India and have never taken part in any public demonstration against 
their masters. This is as it should be, especially in this country. And this 
is probably what Mr. Justice Parsons felt. If the paid and trusted servants 
of Government were to use freedom of speech on public platforms in India, 
and use language calculated to bring the Government into contempt, the 
example might possibly prove pernicious. Though we have said that it 
was in the power of Mr. Justice Parsons to absent himself from a political 
meeting, we anticipate that the “sensation’? which he produced in the Town 
Hall will not end without an official inquiry. Mr. H.S. King was an appro- 
priate mouthpiece of the uncovenanted service in Parliament, and in that Hall 
of Freedom he possessed the liberty to use his powers of speech to the full Par- 
liamentary limit. But it was manifestly unadvisable to invite him to a public 
banquet in India, there to repeat his Parliamentary performances in free language 
in an after-dinner oration. In the defence of good government the Government 
of India cannot wink at the misfortune which has occurred. Servants should 
be subject to their masters, and servants of the State should be always in sym- 
pathy with the State. The rules of labour and capital have no useful place 
in this matter, for the uncovenanted service has its recognized means of being 
heard. If Government are acting unjustly and illegally, the service has its 
remedy in a court of justice, and collectively that service is drawing some 
lakhs of rupees annually from the Indian treasury and is, therefore, liberally - 
provided with means to establish its claim, if it can be established. It has also, 
as we see, sufficient influence to secure a strong Parlramentary orator to espouse 
its cause in the House of Commons. Surely, there was neither urgency nor 
necessity to transfer the grievance field to an Indian dinner table. It is not 
good for India that the authority of Government over its own servants should 
be weakened in the least. The Arthur Crawford case points to the moral, and 
we certainly anticipate that the Town Hall incident will show Government the 
necessity for preventing any similar occurrence in future. The uncovenanted 
service members who gave the: dinner cannot dissociate themselves from their 
after-dinner orator, for the banquet was intended to give play to the orator’s 
powers, and it was known that Government would find the speech in the Anglo- 
Indian journals. If Mr. King was within his rights as a British subject in 
commenting freely on the conduct of Government at an Indian dinner, certainly 
the masters of the feast, as servants and pillars of the State, were not sustaining 
the prestige of the Government in preparing all the elements of that feast. 


4. Alluding to the same incident, the Gujardti (81), in its issue of 
the 1st December, remarks:—The demand of the 
BE of the demand uropean members of the uncovenanted Civil Service 
e uncovenanted service , : ‘ beth 
regarding their pension. to have their pensions paid at the rate of two shillings 
a rupee is very selfish, and if it is granted at any 
time in future, there will be universal discontent among the natives of India, 
as it will cause an annual loss of 4 millions of rupees to the Indian treasury. 
The European members of the service have already monopolised to themselves 
various posts—whether small or high—in the Government service, and have 
thereby done injustice to the natives of India. If they are dissatisfied with their 
treatment by Government they should better resign the service. They ought to 
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know that it is in India alone that they get such splendid salaries: They can 
hardly expect to get half as much in Ceylon or elsewhere. We recommend 
Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., and other well-wishers of India to strongly protest against 
such a selfish demand when the question comes again before the House of 
Commons. [The Gujarat Gazette (80), in its issue of the 5th December, 
expresses similar sentiments. | 


5. The Kaiser-t-Hind (113), in its issue of the 1st December, observes :— 
Sir John Gorst, on more than one occasion, distinctly said that India was not in 
a position to comply with the reqtest of the uncovenanted service, and so long as 
he is Under Secretary and Lord Cross Secretary of State for India, there is no 
reason to fear that Mr. H.S. King will succeed in the cause he advocates. 
However, it would be better for the Indian National Congress to take up the 
question and express disapproval of the unjust demand. 


6. The Gujardtz (81), in its issue of the 1st December, observes :—If Govern- 
ment servants are prevented from openly joining the 
The Uncovenauted Civil Indian National Congress, a movement which, if care- 
Service agitation in Bomba fully examined, is not at all against Government, was 
and the question about the . ) 
presence of Government ser- 1 proper to allow European officers to be present at a 
vants ata meeting in which banquet given in honour of Mr. H.S. King, M. P., 
Government are attacked. where very strong remarks were made against Govern-. 
ment? Mr. King’s remarks were so strong that Mr. 
Justice Parsons had to leave the hall, and it is necessary for Government to take 
notice of those officers who were present on the occasion. [The Gujardt Mitra 
(82) and the Guwjardt Gazette (80), in their respective issues of the 1st and 5th 
December, express similar sentiments. | : : 


7. The Jame Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 4th December, says :—Dr. 
ee _ Augustus Voelcker, the Consulting Chemist of the 

oe 5 er se Mase Fe Royal Agricultural Society, has been deputed to India 
enquire into the best methods by the Secretary of State for India to remain for the 
of improving Indian agricul- gnace of twelve months in the country for the purpose - 
pte — means @is- of gaining experience of its.agriculture in order to be 
sites able to suggest the best methods of improving it by 
the application of agricultural chemistry. This measure is not likely to prove 
beneficial to India. There are agricultural departm:nts with every presidential 
Government as well as with the Government of India, every year tomes of 
agricultural statistics are published, agricultural schools and colleges have been 
opened in different parts of the country, and expensive model farms have been 
in existence for several years past, but nothing beneficial to the people has as 
yet resulted from these measures, and the deputation of Dr. Voelcker is also 
likely to prove a failure. It is quite improbable that the ignorant Indian rayat 
will resort to agricultural chemistry to enrich his land, and the opinion of. 
experienced European scientists like Sir George Birdwood and Professor Wallace . 
is that the European methods are not suited to Indian agriculture. What 
is urgently needed for the improvement of the agriculture of this country is 
that the heavy land assessment should be appropriately reduced, that the Indian - 
farmer should be protected from running into debt and falling into the clutches 
of the money-lenders, that he should be induced to obtain scientific education in 
agriculture for his children, and that the students who have already received 
- such education in schools and colleges should be encouraged to take to practical . 
agriculture by helping them with land, seed and improved implements. 


8. The Gu/jardti (81), in its issue of the 1st December, writes :—We wrote 
months ago that the exposure of the Crawford scandal 
The decision of the Secre- was in a certain sense a triumph of Native journalism. 
tary of State for Hye in the Years before the appointment of the Crawford Com- 
noethendentechentaae charges in more or less explicit language 
quences. , , ci 
were laid against Mr. Crawford by a Poona paper. 
The Bombay Government, which had systematically petted Mr. Crawford, com- 
pelled its editor to tender unqualified apology for making imputations which 
subsequent events have proved to have been well founded. The consequences 
of this policy are now too well-known to make it necessary for us to describe 
them here. Some time ago a Kdnarese paper in Bombay published certain 
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sweeping imputations in language the meaning of which could not possibly. 
have been mistaken by any one. We do not know how far the charges 
were true, nor do we know what action His Excellency Lord Reay’s Gov- 
ernment has taken in reference to the outspoken observations of the Kanarese 
editor. An Anglo-Indian K4narese paper invited the attention of the authorities 
to the candid strictures of its contemporary in a prominent manner, and it is 
difficult to believe that Government is ignorant of what was being talked about 
in such public and open manner. Now we learn from the Advocate of India, to 
whose columns a clever writer, signing himself as “ Hree Lance,’ has been send- 
ing interesting contributions, that the Rdjyabhakt published some damaging 
statements against certain persons in Kathidwir—the traditional land of chaotic 
confusion—and that the Bombay Government, through its Solicitor, called upon 
the editor to mention the name of one of the offenders. ‘The editor intimated 
his willingness to mention the name, if Government undertook to grant indemnity 
to all those who would come forward as witnesses in the case. “They will 
come forward,”’ the editor wrote, “ when they see that Government have taken 
the matter in hand. After the Crawford case they fear much.” This reply, if 
it be correctly reported in the Advocate, is a strange commentary on what has 
been done by the Secretary of State to maintain purity of administration by 
violating the word of the Bombay Government, solemnly pledged to the witnesses 
in the Crawford case. Even if the charges be true, the local Government 
will now be reluctant to take any action against the Rdjyabhakt, and witnesses 
will think a thousand times before they endanger their own liberty and reputation. 
If they are false, the paper will be enjoying an immunity from punishment 
ruinous to Government, to the parties maligned and to Native journalism itself. 
The whole situation becomes painful enough, especially when the paper offers, 
if a private investigation be opened, to produce his witnesses before “ an in- 
dependent Government officer like Mr. Qmmanney.”’ We cannot say if Gov- 
ernment are willing to accept the challenge implied in these words. We are, 
of course, not in a position to vouch for the truth of the information of the 
writer in our contemporary, but, if it is without foundation, Government will do 
well to contradict the report in its own interests. | 


9. The Subodh Patrika (19), in its issue of the 1st December, writes :— 
In clause 10, paragraph 3 of their letter to the Gov- 
Comments on the grounds ernment of Bombay conveying orders on the Mamlat- 
=a which the Government of qtys? cases, the Government of India, in disposing 
ndia have dismissed Mr. _ | gee . 
Vithal Tikéji, late Kérbhari of the case of Mr. Vithal Tikdji, who, while em- 
at Akalkot. ployed as Karbhiri in Akalkot, was implicated in the 
payment of a bribe of Rs. 10,000 by the Chief of that 
State, to Mr. Crawford, say : “ He sought Hanmantrdo and brought him to the 
Raja, and settled that the latter should pay Rs. 10,000 for his powers; and 
though it is asserted that he acted most reluctantly, he was promised and obtain- 
ed extraordinary promotion on his own account, and he himself paid the money 
on every occasion. His own promotion followed immediately on the first instal- 
ment, whereas the Raja’s powers were not given till the payment was complete. 
He should be dismissed.”’ He receives no compensation because he had received 
no guarantee. This is fair; but does not this case clearly establish the fact of the 
late Commissioner’s guilt to the satisfaction even of the Government of India ? 
For it establishes clearly that the promises made to the Raja and his Karbhdri by 
the agent in return for the heavy bribe were duly made by the principal, which 
could never occur unless Hanmantrdo, and not Mr. Crawford, was the Com- 
missioner of the Division. We do not grudge the latter his escape, which hé 
owed to the accident of the delay that occurred in the preparation of the Akalkot 
ease and the refusal of the Commission to hear it. But what light does it not 
throw on the appreciation of the evidence the Commission actually heard, and 
still more on the muddle apparently based on that appreciation into which this 
nauseous case has been thrown in the stage of its final disposal P 


10. The Havyak' Subodh (142), in its issue of the 8rd December, writes :— 
Anglo-Indian newspapers and officers are very much 


A suggestion to the people dsacat? . ap 
of Selita enteenh ta shia dissatisfied at the forthcoming visit of Mr. Bradlaugh 


3 : to India. They are afraid thatin con e of hi 
Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. 4 ny raid tha’ sequence of his 
eb seibatacre lamers yisit the natives of India will disregard the Government. 
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eo and try to lay their grievances before Parliament every now and then. 
the British officers in India discharged their duties justly and honestly, we 
should have liked the Government of India more than Parliament, and would 
not have cared forholding meetings of the National Congress and securing assistance 
from men like Mr, Bradlaugh. We hope that all the citiesin India will present 
‘addresses through their respective delegates to Mr. peed and show that 
they are grateful to him. 


11. The Indu Prakash (15), in its issue of the ond December, writes :—The 

” Gone ente a the. sulijeots Sdrvajanik Sabha of Poona has issued a circular letter 
roposed _ the Poona addressed to all political associations in the country, 

Barve anik soba for discus- inviting Opinions on five questions which the Sabha 
sionby theforthcoming Indian thinks will be the principal topics.for consideration at 
———— _ the next Indian National Congress meeting. The 
questions are :—(1) Indian Legislative Councils, (2) Permanent Settlement, (3) 
Excise administration, (4) Government action on the Public Service Commission 
Report, and (5) Salt duty. On each of these points the Sabha indicates its own 
Opinions and calls for an expression of views froni sister associations. We are 
. generally in accord with the Sabha on the different points mentioned, and we 
have little to add to what the Sabha says. With regard to the constitution of 
the Legislative Councils, the Sabha expresses the prevailing disapproval of the 
scheme of electoral colleges and prefers to make the existing local fund and 
municipal boards the constituencies for election. Itis proposed that the local 
self-government boards of each district should elect one member for the whole 
district, the presidency town should elect one or more members, and the Govern- 
ment should make up the complement by nomination. The total number of 
members is not stated. If each district elects a member for itself, and if Govern- 
ment nominates an equal number, we are afraid the Councils will be very 
unwieldy, | It may, perhaps, be more convenient to make the administrative divi- 
sions the territorial units for election, and allot them one or more members 
according to their size, population and intellectual, social and material ad- 
vancement. As to permanent settlement, there is likely to be greater difference 
of opinion. The Sabha suggests that the Secretary of State's despatches of 1862 
and 1865 should be carried out. The advantages of a permanent settlement are 
so obvious that it 1$ surprising that there should be any objection to it ; but having 
regard to the fact that the existing settlements of land are different i in different 
parts of the country, the question had better be left to be decided by each 
province with special reference to local conditions, The excise question may 
be left. to be similarly dealt with by provincial conferences. With respect to 
the Public Service Commission’s report, there is considerable divergence of 
opinion as to simultaneous examinations. The proposgl that Government should 
fill up certain vacancies by nomination seems to revive in a different form the 
old condemned statutory system. The increase in the salt duty is a long stand- 
ing grievance, and is generally felt and acknowledged to be intolerable, except 
by a few who are too wealthy to feel the pinch. 


12. The Mahrdtta (3), in its i issue of the 1st December, writes :—It is now 
well known that. the authorities at the India Office 
“The Indian National Con- have expressed disapproval of the opposition organised 
gress and the rumoured by many officials in Upper India against the Indian 
attempts of Khin Bahédur Natignal Congress movement, and confidentially, 
Mir Abdul Alli, head of the 
Detective Police, Bombay, 0d possibly, we ought to say, demi-officially have ad- 
against it. vised the authorities in this country that this must 
not occur again. The Government of India took 
its own means of communicating to higher officials the wishes of the Secretary 
of State, but in. doing so they added, on their own account, an instruction 
which did not emanate from the Secretary of State, namely, that no Govern; 
ment official should aid or assist the movement jn any way whatsoever, 
There was no exception to this rule, even Governors of Presidencies being dis- 
tinetly enjoined to give no aid or countenance, direct or indirect, to the Congress 
movement. Of course, theoretically this is fair enough. Officials are to stand 
absolutely aloof ; they are to fight neither for, nor against the movement. They 
are to be strictly neutral. But practically it is most unfair to us, because, while 


the good men who are on our side honestly and religiously obey the Government 
order not to aid, assist or comfort us in any way, other persons still secretly 
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do all they can to intimidate the ignorant, and by veiled threats deter thc 
less courageous of the intelligent even from openly joining the movement, 
though in heart they are thoroughly in accord with it. A very prominent 
instance of this disobedience of Government orders is very much talked of, 

we find, at present in Bombay. The whole town openly says that Khén 
Bahddur Mir Abdul Alli, head of the Detective Police, has been for the 
last two months actively employed in trying to frighten Mahomedans of all 
classes in Bombay from joining in the Congress movement. He has not, 

it is true, been very successful, but he has succeeded in making a great many of 
the Mahomedans, who are none the less going to appear as ’ delegates at the 
Congress, extremely uncomfortable and uneasy as to what the results of. this 
independence of action on their part may haply be. This, as we say, is the 
common talk in Bombay. We venture to hope that the Khan Bahddur has been 
more or less misunderstood and misrepresented, but, all the same, we think that it 
would be well, in order to avert possible future scandal, if His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor would instruct the head of the Bombay Police to warn the Khan Bahadur of 
the difficulties that might arise from his speaking unguardedly in regard to these 
matters so as to create a misconception of his motives and attitude. On the 
present occasion it does not seem necessary to say more, but if there be any solid 
foundation of truth for the widespread public rumour that Khan Bahadur Mir 
Abdul Alki is devoting his energies mainly to the obstruction of the Congress 
movement, it is as well that this gentleman should clearly understand that there 
are now plenty of able and influential men who are quite determined that the 
orders of Government in this matter prohibiting the interference of officials shall 
be rigidly respected and that the transgressor shall be duly brought to book. 
_ However, while we consider it only fair and just to “this undoubtedly able officer 
to be quite open with him as regards the misconduct of which popular rumour 
in Bombay so persistently accuses him, we cling, for the present at any rate, to 
the hope that his actions and himself have been either misrepresented or mis- 
understood, and that, therefore, being now aware of what is being said about him, 

he will be too discreet in future to render any further reference to his case 
necessary. [Several other papers of the week have written on the subject dis- 
approving of the conduct of Khin Bahadur Mir Abdul Alli in regard to the 
Indian National Congress. | 


13. The Bombay Samachdr (98), in its issue of the 4th December, makes 
a brief allusion to the valuable services rendered by 
Satisfaction expressed at KRdo Bahadur Krishn4ji Lakshman Nulkar, C.LE., as 


the appomtment of Rdéo Ba- 
hider Kites Lehabennn President of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha for several 


Nulkar as an Additional Mem. Yas, 28 a member of the Forest Commission, and as 
ber of the Bombay Legislative one of the representatives of Bombay on the Public 
Council. Service Commission, and expresses gratification with 

the appointment of the Réo Bahadur as an Additional 
Member of the Bombay Legislative Council. Great satisfaction is also expressed 
by the Samdchar with “the services rendered by the Honourable Mr. K. T. Telang 
during the six years he has been a member of the same Council. 


14. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 2nd December, writes :— 
We learn that Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Lakshman Nulkar has been appointed 
Member of the Legislative Council of Bombay in the place of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Telang. We need scarcely say that no better selection could have 
been made. It is one of the happiest appointments made by His Excellence 
Lord Reay. As we have pointed out more than once, Rao Bahadur Nulkar 
possesses uncommon qualifications to be a representative of the Native com- 
munity in the Legislative Council, and we are glad that the choice has been 
so worthily made. [Several other papers approve of this appointment. | 


15. The Jéme Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 7th December, says :— 
° Oftentimes, at the darbars held by His Excellency the 
A complaint about allotting Governor, the work of allotting seats to Native gentle- 


seats to Native gentlemen nt 
ss the dakéns bed by He ee according to their rank and position in life is not 


¢ properly done,and the descendants of old and respectable 
nara 7 eS families are made to sit below the pushing men of the | 
: day, and the feelings of the Native community are hurt 


ea 


- thereby. Again, at such darbdrs European officers of high rank are seated on 
‘one side, and European gentlemen of ordinary position in life who are lower in 
rank than Natives of high position are made to sit in a place betokening higher 
rank than the latter. The wives of the latter class of Europeans are allotted at 
these darbdrs the best site, while Native ladies are provided with seats in a corner. 
This arrangement is also considered objectionable by Native ladies and gentlemen. 
The European gentlemen of ordinary rank ought to be made to sit with Native 
gentlemen of equal position. On the 20th instant darbdrs will be held at Ahmed- 
abad in honour of the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of a bridge to be 
erected across the river Sabarmati by His Excellency the Governor, and other 
joyous occasions, and it is to be hoped that such arrangements will be made 
at these darbdrs as will not give rise to a repetition of the above-mentioned 
grievances. 


16. In connection with the news that recently a sowar or trooper of the 
1st Bombay Lancers located at Deesa ran amuck 
Reflections in connection wounding the Risaldér-Major, the Wordie-Major and 
he tact i pan engine Colonel Heyland, Commandant, and that’ the last- 
and mortally setilline some 2amed officer has died of his wounds, the Pandit (157), 
of his superior officers. in its issue of the 29th November, Says -—The regula- 
tions and rules enacted by Government are so just 
that no evil results need be feared from their observance, but the European mili- 
tary officers do not pay proper attention to these regulations. In some Native 
regiments the Native officers receive no consideration at all at the hands of their 
European officers, while in some others the Native officers are completely trusted 
by their European superiors. Under such circumstances, when a private or a 
lower Native officer believes that injustice has been done to him and there is no 
means to get justice done, he loses his temper, becomes hopeless and commits a 
desperate act leading to serious consequences. If the privatesand Native officers 
were conversant with the military regulations, no injustice would be committed 
and desperate acts of revenge through ignorance would be avoided. But it is to 
be regretted that there is no book of military regulations, either in Hindi or Urdu 
or any other vernacular language, and, so long as there is none, there remains the 
fear of serious unpleasant occurrences taking place in the Native army. Govern- 
ment ought to arrange for the preparation of such a book, but if they cannot do so, 
the work should be entrusted to some printing agency, giving it the required aid. 
‘This work would enable Native military men to remove their doubts if they had 
any. There is the code of military regulationsin English, but few Native soldiers 
can read or urderstand the language, and they have to go to their European officer 
or to find out English-knowing Natives to interpret to them the particular regula- 
tions or rules. The Pandit newspaper explains most of the subjects applicable to 
the Native army, but the Native officers of some regiments get displeased with 
the just writings of this paper, misrepresent to their European officers that it con- 
tains writings against Government and abuses of Europeans, and get their per- 
mission to proscribe the newspaper from the regimental lines. In the Ist 
Bombay Lancers itself a Native officer became displeased with the Vandit, and 
told the four or five of his officer comrades who used to take the paper that the 
commanding officer had proscribed it, and thus induced them to discontinue 
subscribing to it. Itis not likely that a commanding officer would proscribe 
a loyal paper like the Pandit from his regimental lines, but the abovementioned 
facts remain for all that. The commanding officer of a Native regiment wrote - 
to say that the newspaper was proscribed from the lines of his regiment because 
it contained seditious writings, but no reply was received from him to a request 
to point out the writings complained of. 


17, The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 1st December, writes :—The 
notorious Tantia Bhil is to be executed on the 4th 
Oe Tate Bhi... instant. The National Guardian informed us that a 
notorious dacoit, to the An- petition asking for a reprieve was being circulated for 
damans, instead of executing gionatures, and yet the date fixed issonear. Surely the 
“. : ends of justice would be amply fulfilled if the condemn- 
ed old man, who surrendered himself to British mercy, were allowed to drag his 
miserable existence in the Andamans. What.a matter for comment to the future 


novelist who may make Tantia the hero of his tale! Robin Hood would have 
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cursed ‘his stars had he been born among a people so dead to his better nature. 
Tt is sad to think that the Indian tour of His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
should be marred by so inglorious an event. 


18. The Dunydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 5th December, refers to 
“~ in » ed cd & the grounds on which the case of Captain Hearsay 
we mee station = :~«‘“‘t‘té‘«é« «Hh Péter was ecciidedd iin the latter’s favour, and 
remarks that the interpretation which has been put by 
the. Judges on the law of libel in this case was simply owing to the case being 
against the Pioneer, and that the law was never before interpreted in this way 
in any case of libel against Native newspapers. It adds that the people are 
indebted to Captain Hearsay and the Pioneer for this interpretation of the law, 
as it can be cited as a precedent hereafter, and that this case is an instance of how 
one and the same law is differently interpreted in the case of Natives and 
Europeans. ; 


19. The Jagan Mitra (38) of Ratnagiri, in its issue of the 2nd December, ex- 

Mr. R. 8: Tipnis, Assistant Presses satisfaction at the manner in which Mr. Raghu- 

Judge Ratnagiri ibaa néth Shivram Tipnis did his duties as Acting Sessions 

Judge of the place, and says that the gentleman 

has thus clearly shown that the Natives are quite competent to discharge the 
duties of such high posts. 


20. The Shubh Suchak (65) of Satara, in its issue of the 29th November, | 

| says:—The climate of Javli, Pdtan and some other 

A suggestion to the Dis- tjlukds in the Sitéra District is unhealthy, while that 
frict Judge of wetéra roger’ of Kardéd, Wai and Tisgaon is good. It is but just 
ae ee Oe Conc. bine that all the employés in the Civil Courts in the dis- 
district. trict should equally share the advantages and disad- 
vantages of good and bad climate. But we know that 

some of them have been kept continuously for many years in télukds of bad 
climate. Recommendation is said to play an important part in the matter of 
transfers. We therefore request the District Judge to lay down certain rules 


whereby all injustice in this respect will be avoided. =< 


21. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 1st ictihen expresses un- 
easiness at the alleged increase of roguery in Bombay in 
PP son offence of cheating gnite of the vigilance of the efficient local police, and 
eged to be on the increase 
at Bombay, says :—Since the suppression of gambling at Chimbur 
by law and the closing of some of the gambling houses 
in Bombay by order of the police, the gamblers have hit upon a new plan of 
deceiving and defrauding people. It is this. They pass off as princes, Nabobs, great 
moneyed men, managers or brokers of landed property, and defraud honest and 
respectable people. The latter cannot prove their complaints in courts of 
law. Sometimes the manner in which deception is practised is such that the 
people deceived cannot openly prefer complaints. If the practice of these 
impostors is allowed to be carried on in this manner in Bombay, the people will 
be put to much loss and difficulty,. and will be led to say that Government 
and the police are accomplices of these cheats. We therefore request Govern- 
ment that intimation may be given to the Bombay police to take proper measures 
to put a stop to the practices of these subtle thieves as early as possible, 


22. The Sudhdkar (66) of Pen, in its issue of the 30th November, in its 

” i ia ee local columns says that a servant of Nanji Shrichand, 

on eS a> District,  - VeSiding in the Bazir Peth at Pen, was assaulted and 

robbed by gamblers on his way to Kumbhér Chavatha, 

another part of the town, at about 8 P.M. on the 29th instant, and requests the 

Superintendent of Police to put down gamblers in this town, who have become a, 
terror to the people. 


Part IT,—Legislatzon. 


23. The Sind Times (6),in its issue of the 28th November, writes :— 


Remarks on the Oficial 
Secrets Act. 


“What is the Indian Political Agency in England 
doing ?” asks a correspondent. The reason he 


for making this inquiry is to ascertain what steps 
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are being taken to check the present policy of Government, which is getting 
“repressive ’’ and “coercive.” The Gagging Act, for instance, is a repressive 
measure, and needs the immediate attention of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Attention seems imperatively necessary to the vagueness of some of the 
sections of the Act. Some of the organs of Government continue giving out 
what are termed “ official ’’ secrets, and yet the powers that be seem as ignorant of 
what is going on as they were prior to the passing of the Act itself. This will 
naturally lead one to infer that the Act is for the Native press, and is not meant 
to be brought into operation in regard to the other sections of the press. Why 
should this be so ? we ask. | 


Part ITI.-—Fducation. 


24. The Shubh Suchak (65), in its issue of the 29th November, publishes a 
table showing what proportion of the aggregate revenue 
is spent on education by different nations, and re- 
marks :—On looking at these figures the Government 
of India must hide their face in shame, but they do not seem todo so. Europeans 
publicly say that if they had not given education to the Natives, the latter would 
never have known what form of ‘government is conducive to the happi- 
ness of the subjects and would not have established an institution like the Indian 
National Congress. We are therefore obliged to say that Government have in- 
tentionally curtailed their educational expenditure in order that the Natives 
should not get education. It is very disgraceful to a Government like the 
British that they should not be liberal in giving education to their Indian 
subjects. 


25. Alluding to the speech of His Excellency Lord Lansdowne at the 
Panjab University, the Hitechchhu (83), in its issue of 
the 5th December, observes:— His Excellency Lord 
Lansdowne said that all educated men could not be 
| provided by Government with employment, as the 
number of educated men was increasing every day without a simultaneous 
increase in the number of posts under Government. But the number of 
graduates is very limited and education is only in its infancy, and we do not 
understand why Government entertain such views. Thousands of educated 
Natives can be provided in the Telegraph, Judicial, Educational, A’bkéri, Salt, 
Postal, Customs, Forest, Irrigation and several other departments, and yet 
Government obtain men from England and other countries of Europe to be 
employed in these departments. Some of the Europeans, on their arrival in India, 
are found unfit for the work assigned to them. If natives of India are appoint- 
ed to these posts in preference to Europeans, Government will be in a position 
to make a large saving and a large amount of Indian money will remain in 
India. But, so long as the wrong opinion prevails in influential quarters that 
India is intended to maintain the people of Europe rather than her own sons, 
we cannot expect that our views will be acceptable to Government. 


26. The Jdme Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 5th December, points out 

the necessity, admitted on all hands, for improving the 

Remarks on the appoint- instruction given in the Government Law School at 

em of Mr. J. S. Slater a8 Bombay, and regrets that Mr. J. 8. Slater should have 
Government Professor of Law . iis 

in the Bombay Law School, been appointed Government Professor of Law in addition 

to his being Professor of History and Political Economy 

in the Elphinstone College, and to his being allowed to follow his profession as a 

barrister. Mr. Slater, observes the Jame, is an able advocate, but to expect him 

to do so much work is an injustice to him as well as to the law students, parti- 

cularly when it is conceded on all hands that there is urgent necessity for 


providing improved instruction to the latter. 


27. While writing on the same subject the Gujardt Mitra (82), in its issue of 
the 1st December, observes :—The Government of His Excellency Lord Reay has 
committed a great blunder in appointing a fresh and inexperienced barrister in 
place of Mr. Telang, a practitioner of 15 or 17 years’ standing. Why was not 
the chair of the Law Professor given to men who were, equally with Mr. Telang, 
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Comments on the educa- 
tional policy of Government. 


Remarks on His Excellency 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech at 
the Panjab University. 
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considered fit to be raised to the bench of the High Court ? Mr. Shantirdm Nédré-. 
yan’s appointment would have been universally approved. From among barristers. 
we canrecommendthe namesof Messrs. P. M. Mehtaand Badrudin Tyabji. Failing 
these, the names of Messrs. Pindurang Balibhadra, Visudev Jagannith Kirtikar, 
Nagindés Tulsidis Marphatia and others can be safely recommended. At any 
rate, some able and experienced lawyer should have succeeded Mr. Telang. 

The recent appointment will lead people to think that the post of a Law Pro. 


fessor is intended to patronize a briefless barrister, and that the Law Class is a 
mere farce. 


28. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the Ist December, writes.:—. 
The ways of the Olympian gods are inscrutable, indeed! Being far away from us 
they do not know what we want. They give us what is of no use, and stint us in 
what we ask for; or it may be that they want by such action of theirs to teach 
us @ lesson, which to us is not very clear. It is a great surprise to us to hear 
that Mr. Slater, a fresh barrister from England, has been appointed to succeed 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Telang as the senior Professor of the Government 
Law School, Bombay. We ask in whose interests is it that he has been appoint- 
ed? If he has been appointed simply that he may get a simecure like man 
others, we shall not grumble. India must provide for all comers. If he has been 
appointed in the interests of students, we think a serious mistake has been made. 
It is absurd to suppose that a better selection could not be made. ‘The salary of 
the place is very high, Ks. 3,600 per annum for about 48 lectures or hours, 2. e., 
Rs. 75 per hour—a rate which even a High Court Judge might envy. Where: 
such a high salary is paid Government ought to see that no improper appoint-. 
ment is made. The only qualification Mr. Slater has is that he isa barrister, 2. e., 
he has passed an examination in England easier than that which the students. 
whom he has to teach will have to pass. His other qualification is that he is 
innocent, so far as regards special and obstruse subjects, of Indian law. How is. 
His Excellency in Council satisfied that a barrister is well conversant with subjects 
on which he has never read for his bar examination, such as the Pirsi, Mahomedan 
and Hindu laws, Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes, the Limitation, Evidence, 
Contract and Negistration Acts, and the Indian Penal Code? We are quite 
sure he has never been subjected to sucha searching test as the Advocate’s Lixa- 
mination here, or rather to any test, so far as these subjects are concerned. 
When the strong and the weak come in conflict, the result is evident. But Gov- 
ernment, who stands in loco parentis, is bound to protect the weak against the 


strong and to see that students do not suffer. The appointment has “been but 
recently made, and Government ought to rescind it. 


29. The Dnydnodayd (13), in ‘its issue of the 5th December, writes :—We 
anticipated that the Poona Municipality would meet 
The proposal of the Poona with opposition and ridicule for striking out so boldly 
Municipality to introduce in the matter of compulsory education, but we hope 
compulsory primary educa- that wor aa dae othe cnet) an 
tion in that city approved, at, nothing daunted, they will continue to work out 
that idea. It may be a question of law whether the 
municipality has the power to compel parents to send their children to school. 
It may also be a question how far that compulsion can be carried into effect 
among a people so little prepared for it. These are difficulties in the carrying 
out of the idea, but they are not arguments against it. The great foe of India is 
the ignorance of its masses. The “intelligence of India owes the duty of com- 
pelling the darkness to disappear. The question of compulsory education may 
not be ripe for the Indian National Congress, but it should be before long. 
We therefore hope that the Poona Municipality will do its best to hold to the 
idea, and that the Muhrdétta will continue to champion so gooda cause. [The 
Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the Ist December, approves of Rado 
Siheb M. B. Namjoshi’ s proposal about compulsory education in Poona, advises 
him to create a demand for compulsory education, at least in all the zilla town 
municipalities, and then to move Government to pass a law on the subject. | 


30. The Rajyabhakt (123), in its issue of the 38rd December, writes :—We hear 
that Rito Bahadur Haridds Viharidis will shortly bring 


Proposed reduction in the 9 proposal before the Kdarbhart Sabha, to reduce the 


salary of the Principal of the 


Rajkumar College approved. salary of the Principal of the Rijkumdr College. A 
majority of the Rijkumdrs educated in the College 
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have turned out vicious and worthless. They do not receive proper training 
in the College, which has become a place of intrigue. . The Principal and Vice- 
Principal are responsible for this result, and the proposal of Rado. Bahddur 
Ilaridds ought to be carried out. 


Part 1V.—Railways. 


31. The Shri Shivaji (64), in its issue of the 29th November, requests the 
authorities of the East India Railway to look to 
Nia ye vent and ij]. le convenience of the passengers instead of remov- 
ceca inconvenience and lil- 
treatment of passengers by 1g a railway station from one place to another and 
the Kast India Railway. building ornamental ones. The subordinate employés 
on the “line, the paper adds, levy blackmail upon 
passengers, and those who refuse it are sometimes detained at a station for 
some reason or other; by the practice of issuing tickets only ten minutes 
betore the arrival of a train, people are put to ereat inconvenience in obtain- 
ing them on account of the rush at the ticket office; the subordinate railway 
employé és offer to buy tickets for those passengers who cannot obtain them at 
the ticket office, if they be paid something for their service; the police constables 
at the stations also levy blackmail upon the passengers or otherwise ill-treat 
them ; and the railway authorities should first remove the causes of these com- 
plaints and then turn their attention to other reforms. 


A complaint about the al- 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


32. The Samsher Bahddur (124), in its issue of the 6th December, writes :— 

The recent appointment of Mr. Baldwin Latham on 

A suggestion to the special duty for two months by the Bombay Munici- 
ensrgg oe pality has thrown a new light on the drainage system, 
Sa a vane Crammage worsS and our Ahmedabad and other mofussil municipalities 
: ought to take a lesson from it. The Bombay Munici- 
pality has sanctioned a million and a halt rupees for drainage works, but fortu- 
nately for us the work has not been yet commenced. Why should then a large 
amount be spent upon a mere experiment at Ahmedabad ?_ Bombay has the advan- 
tages of being near the sea, and having the Vehdr and the Tulsi lakes, to provide 
sufficient water, which Ahmedabad has not. The people of Ahmedabad are loaded 
with taxes and are reduced to poverty. The local municipality has already 
incurred a heavy debt for water-works and other purposes, and it will be well 
for Rio Bahidur Ranchhodlél, president of the municipality, to postpone the 
drainage works till it is known how far the drainage at Bombay succeeds. 


PART VI.—WNuatice States. 


33. The Mahrdtta(3),in its issue of the 1st December, writes :-—Mr. Henvey, 
Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, is 
Alleged high-handcduess of 
Mr. Henvey, Agent to the said to have laid his iron hands on the lands of the 
Governor-General for Central poor Native States entrusted to his parental care. The 
India, in forcibly taking land nelish have proved very good guardians of their 
belonging to Native States Words, for they have never failed to employ their trusts 
in his charge for the Indian : Cm | 
Midland Railway. to the advantage of their mother-land. Mr. Henvey 
has with impunity snatched away certain lands from 
the Chief of Bundelkhand ior the Indian Midland Railway. 


34. The Gujardlt (81), in its issue of the Ist December, writes :— 

It is our sad duty to remind a certain well-known 

Circulation in British terri- Pyince in Kathiiwar and some of his advisers of their 
tory of serious tebe duty to themselves, when daring people are cir- 
~Somray Me ed snd ite culating astounding imputations avainst them in 
duty of Government and the documents sighed in their own proper names, and also 
Native Prince in the matter. the Bombay Government of the responsibility that 
devolves upon them in this unpleasant business. We 

are not prepared to believe in the truth of the charges, but our incredulity 


compels us the more strongly to appeal to Government to see that the ruler and 
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his advisers are not reviled and abused in British territory with impunity. The 

aramount power has ever expressed its anxiety for good government in Native . 

tates, and all its professions are sure to be treated as hardly sincere, if it were to 
pass unnoticed serious indictments preferred against princes in broad daylight.. 
Kither the charges must form the subject of an exhaustive inquiry, or the daring 
circulators of shocking calumnies ought to be at once prevented from attempting 
to injure the reputations of distinguished personages. What is the meaning, 
eople ask, of the profound silence observed by the Prince and his friends, who 

ave been so impudently slandered, and by Government who have been entreated 
to clear the Augean stables? We anxiously pause for a reply. 


35. With reference to the emigration of some inhabitants of Khairpur State 

) to Sukkur in Sind, the Kdside Mumbai (114), in its 

Alleged arbitrary conduct issue of the 6th December, observes that if they 

a Ba! wap sel ga are really oppressed by the arbitrary officers of the 

ccuimiind Ya ei adie. State, it is necessary that Government should interfere 
without delay and rescue the people. 


G. M. SATHE'’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
10th December 1889, 
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WEEK ENDING 7ta DECEMBER 1889. 


Last of Newspapers published wm Berar. 


onde 


| | Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 
issued. 
ANGLO-Mara’tH!, | 
1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... 1. * ve. Umrdwati (Amrdoti)..) Weekly ...| 200 
2 », Vaidarbh ... ‘iui eis vot OM ic Ee seoi 200 
3 » Varhad (Berfr) Samachar ia. ee a. ae a 
Mara THI. 
4 |The Shetakari... ...  ...  — ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly ...| 400 
5 » Shuddha Varhddi... si ...| Akola... ...| Weekly ...) 250 
6 » sSuryakdént ie “ ...| Ellichpur ‘ Do. wa. ae 
: | | on 


A correspondent of the Varhdd Samdchdr (8), in its issue of the 2nd 
December, writes:—Poor subordinate Government 

A complaint in connection servants, whether European or Native, especially those 
with the enforcement of rules employed in the West Berdr Division, no matter what 
regarding indebtedness of ¥® | . , . 
nana medina position they occupy or their qualifications be, are treat- 
ed as menial servants and no steps are taken to rectify 

matters in this respect. It isruled that if the salaries of clerks or other subordi- 
nate employésin theservice of Government are under attachment for debt, they are 
liable to be summarily dismissed. I wonder why officers have been exempted 
from this order. Is it because they receive high emoluments? There is an 
officer who is head over ears in debt, against whom warrants are now and then 
issued by the Civil Courts; yet no notice is taken of him. In my humble 


opinion the rule in question should be made applicable to all alike. 
G. M. SA’THP’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
10th December 1889. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals 


No. 50 or 1889 


For the Week ending 14th December 1889. 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. | Edition. Copies issue : 
ENGLISH. } 
1 | The Bombay East Indian... «. _ ...( Bombay .e _ eeel Weekly 475 
2 »5 Lndian Spectator... bes i eee eae Do. 700 
3 » Mahratta ... .| Poona... ‘ie ve Cae eae 400 
4 », Phenix ... Pne os ve »«-| Karachi +e .| Bi-weekly 452 
3) » Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha. ... ...| Poona... ..| Quarterly 800 
6 | ,, Sind Times “ ...| Karéchi woo = eae| Bi-weekly 250 
7 » Spy of the Day ... | »..| Bombay | Weekly ... ne 
ANGLo-MaRATHI. 
8 | The Amba Lahari _... ase os6] Poona ... ove ...| Weekly 
9 » Bodh Sudhakar ... “ »..| Satara ... on ot aah 275 
10 », Din Bandhu Kes ia “ ...| Bombay wt Oe 1,550 
11 » Din Mitra a, - .| Poona os Monthly 500 
12 »» Dnydn Chakshu ... 7 cof nO. .-| Weekly 1,200 
13 »» Dnydnodaya oy i .| Bombay a ‘a a ues 400 
14 », Dnydn Prakash .., ie Poona te »»»| Bi-Weekly 504 
15 » Lndu Prakdésh ... va ..| Bombay oe | Weekly ... as 80U 
16 » vJagad-hitechchhu “i ..| Poona a se | ae io 2,500 
17. | , Native Opinion... .. ; ..| Bomhay ree = oe| Bl- Weekly i. 600 
18 » Prabhakar ae ss os eae ae | Daily ... ‘ 350 
19 »» subodh Patrika ... ‘e , | pe. “ «| Weekly ... 965 
90 » sudharak iia 2 : ees} Poona. ee i ae 970 
91 »  Vartdhar ... se i a ..| Bombay os <a oa 450 
MaRATHI. 

22 | The Arunodaya& oe woes“ a 6S ee Se 556 
23 » Aryavart ue aoe a »».| Dhulia.. ace ae ak aoe a 130 
94 — wee ai “s ree ..| Ratndgiri = wk ses ~— 510 
25 » Belgaum Samaéch4 So ..| Belgaum ae eee sia 281 
26 » Chandanshu ve ee i ..| Tasgaon . [eee a 100 
97 » Chikitsak ac e se ...| Belgaum ate ok ee: aes = 200 
28 » Chitragupta =... wee EE ee - ae eee eee TT LL 100 
29 », Dakshin Vritt ,..  ... 20 ..| Kolhapur —.. na ee ae Re 
30 » Dharwar Vritt ... es ..» eet Dharwar ve or Se Gee ee 840 
31 » Dnydn Sagar... sce gual EEE ae an ee as a 443 
32 » Ganga Lahari ... ose wee. ecu Ne ee eee | TT 100 
33 ip RAIMGU FUNC cys cette cast RMMEIM ice ae ee ee 700 
34 », Hitechchhu ae sai oe .-.| Bijapur i i Goat me 85 
35 », Holkar Sark4r Gazette ... ae .-.| Lndore... 3 <a: i 403 
36 » Hunnar Uttejak... «- «© — e.| Poona ... IPT! CRE ENTS or 
37 » dagadddarsh  ... sco = op| Ahmednagar... =a] 9 Do. ase ane 342 
38 » dagan Mitre .0o soe —snen = ove] MRAEMNAGITI = ove = nee «3S Dwg 3 160 
39 »  Kalpataru... eae os ne »--| Sholapur i ce i eee ee 160 
40 ) Kannada Punch eee eee ope eee Bagal ot eee ee Do. eee eee 225 
41 » Karwér Samachar a ie ...| Karwar a . oe me 900 
ee a eee ee a _— = Se 4,200 
43 | ,, Kh&ndesh Chitragupta... ... ...| Dhulia a a a 75 
44 |  Khéndesh Vaibhav =... os» niel DQ. ee eet DO, ee as 125 
45 » Mahér4shtra Kokil vee oes | AtATA... es ...| Monthly ... 279 
46 » Mahérdshtr4 Mitra ia e we Do. ... = ...| Weekly ... 250 
47 y) Maharashtra Vritt eee ae esl Do, yee eee ee Do. eee eee eee 
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a No, Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. aples tenon 
Mara’tHi—continued, 
48 |The Nagar Samachar... ese ios .»-| Ahmednagar ... occ] WOOLY csc 00s 150 
' 49 » Nasik Vritt ove 100 me »..| Nasik .. a ot : - 200 
feel ee ee Ahmednagar .. ne ee 175 
ol ee | Pandharpur ... »| DO, «we =. 298 
52 »5 Poona Vaibhav ... aes vee vs| Poona, oo eee | Do 4. “. 1,180 
53 | ,  Prabodh Chandrika ... ...  ...| Jalgaon ase aes + 100 
a) 0 CE ie co EE cet Do. we ow 350 
55 99 Pratod ee Isl4mpur eee Do. eve ee 400 
56 »5 Pune Sérvajanik Sabbochon "Mésik 
fe Pustak eee eee »»-| Poona... oe Monthly ... ee 200 
Rs 57 » Raighava Bhushana - ...| Yeola ... vee Weekly ... ee 110 
e” 58 9 Ramdas eee coe coe eee eee Bijapur eee Do. ° 225 
" OP | 9 COMOBEOEG 344, cee | tn ...| Bombay oes Monthly - 300 
: 60 » Saty& Shodhak ... ce iv ...| Ratnagiri... Weekly .. —.... 300 
61 9 Satya Sadan eee eee eco eee Alibag... eee ee Do. e tee eee 
62 », Satyt Sudha ..... ics ee ...| Karwar see is oes, 100 
63 . Sholépur Samachar ..| Sholapur : Ke Do. ; 350 
Be 64 »» Shri Shivaji bie Hd sh .e.| Poona ... ies na oe j j 200 
BE! 65 55 Shubh Suchak ... ‘sa re .| Satara ... ee Do. 274 
es 66 9 Sudhakar eoe eve eee ° Pen Pr eee Do. eco 260 
67 », Suryodayi... se .| Thana .... ee a aa 300 
ss 68 1 Vengurla Vritt ee ee ee oo 18() 
a. 69 5»  Vidushak . ies aw so ...| Karad ... Do. 310 
an 70 » Vidya Vilés nw lk eee ie |. ee eee 210 
71 », Vividh Dnyén Vistar... ...| Bombay ve Monthly .. oes 0200 
72 » Vrittadhara - cost ORE ca ' ...| Weekly .. vie 132 
73 »» Vrittamdla a ...| Satara... ? a a 
74 | ,, Vritiasér ... | Wai : wo 316 
79 »» Vritt Sudha... sae is ...| DAtara ... ove el UO, ees sus 100 
76 » Vyapdrottejak _... ae ae ...| Bombay = .../ Fortnightly Jas : 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, | 
77 =| The Din-Mani .., im _ ...| Broach... 7 ...| Weekly ... ; 500 
78 55 DWnyAn Sudha... ee a ...| Ahmedabad ... ae Fortnightly : 303 
79 i Gujarat Darpan ... saa ee veo] URAG 4s. in .»-| Bi-weekly ‘ 6U0 
80 » Gujarat Gazette ... si ,..| Ahmedabad ... ...| Weekly ... ° 475 
81 »» Gujarati... ies = - ...| Bombay iis to ° 1,536 
; ee ae Gujarat Mitra ae ...{ Surat a ee ee ‘“ 650 
% 83 | ,, Hitechchhu - es ee ....| Ahmedabad ... ...|__- Do. oe 38V 
4 84 | , KA&thidwdr Times ee ...| Rajkot me Bi-weekly - 1,015 
Y, 85 » Rast Goftér on ...| Bombay Weekly ... : 1,780 
‘. 86 »» surat Akhbar re ...| Surat ia oa . 598 
:. 87 | ,, Surya Prakdsh Do. oo oe 375 
| GUJARA'T. 
: 88 |The Ahmedabad Times SO ete .... Ahmedabad ... ..| Weekly .., “a 25 
s 89 », Ajab iS a oe ee ns ia ...| Monthly ... oe 1,000 
% 90 »» Akhbare Sod4gar. “ia oP ...| Bombay ame ial SE | has 1,000 
| 9} » A’ryA Dharm Prakish ... 2 i oe on .| Monthly .. me 304 
92 » A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... , Do. ‘aa Do. ene 325 
93 » Bombay Sam4char a. ae Daily. ‘ns 1,450 
94 »» Broach Mitra... ad »+-| Broach z, Weekly 539 
95 », Broach Sam4ch4r - 7 ca oe. ee seat aks oe 600 
96 », Buddhi Prak4sh ... ee , ...| Ahmedabad ... aa Monthly .. me a 675 
97 » Chakravak me aoe ‘ies ..| Dohad ... ae ...| Weekly .. vr 68 
98 ae > oS Gee ee oe we Monthly ... “— 450 
99 5 Deshi Mitra ee iis wis ar i ee san ...| Weekly .. oes 950 
100 » Dnydnodays — tte ni ...| Broach _ as Monthly ... — nas 475 
101 3 Dny4én Vardbak | a a ...| Bombay sv ne see. ce 500 
102 Re se . see| 2 Do. ca a a ne 345 
103 » waDoeD ... a Do. ° ne Fortnightly = D0U 
104 55 Gorakshak oe ner a .| Weekly ... : i 
105 5, Gujarat Monthly Journal »-| Limbdi vee .. | Monthly ... : 300 
106 , Gul Afshan ne a sce ...| Bombay ik sg ae , G00 
107 » Courier Vijay cee sca ie .... Ahmedabad _... CS ae eager : a 
108 » indi Punch ,.. »..| Bombay aos oe ‘ 225 
109 », Hindusthan “vr a — ...| Ahmedabad ... pith eee te . 918 
110 » Jame Jamshed .., ei ...| Bombay z sch SIME : 800 
111 | ,, Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. ie ...| Nadiad A ...| Monthly ... 1,154 
112 », Kaira Vartaman .. are ane wee) Kalra ra .«e| Weekly ,., : 100 
; 113 5 Kaiser-i-Hind _,,, ves i's Bombay . a. - 2,502 
114 1, Kaside aaah ine oe “a ‘oof ae oe act 2 -weekly ; 1,283 
115 », Kelavni ... ae om .. | Baroda ve ...| Monthly ,.. ; 179 
116 »» Madhamaékh Be ‘Ke ...| Jundagad shes: -: ene To Sas ae 
117 5, Madhur Vachan .., a .| Bombay : , es ; 1,412 
118 » Manaranjak oo Surat. ... ‘nie e re "409 
119 » Nure Elam oe ren ~ | Bombay oes er oe eee ooo! 341 


Names of N ewspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. Fon ony nd 
GusJARA TI—continued. 

: 120 The Nydyadarshak —— eee eee Oe Ahmedabad eee eee Weekly eee eee 500 2 
121 99 r arsi Tikdkar ry) eee eee eee Bombay eee pee, Fortnightly eae 350 i 
122 99 Praja Mata ‘ee eco os ee Ahmedabad ese eee Weekl éee eee 465 +3 
123 » Rajyabhakta... sen bee ...| Bombay sae oe on i ese 687 
124 », Samsher B4hédur es ee be a ee fi 200 
125 » saty&’ Mitra eee bea ove »-., Bombay ces oso §=—§ D0. aes ee 400 
126 5 Ssatyavakta nye sch ii scat . aoe val ‘aa fo ve ee 1,100 
127 » satyodaya or ve vei ei | ee et ee 71 
128 | ;, Saurishtr’ Darpan® ... ... «| Jundgad “s ren ih 398 
129 > Shrimali Shubhechchhak me ..| JAmnagar un we he oie 250 
130 eee ove | Kaira ... ove -oo| Weekly ... eee eee 
131 5 RE Es | eee ves si »..| Bombay ». see} Monthly ... pea 630 
132 » stri Mitra ea ies ise a a ae e 700 
133 5» StriSadbodh Ratn& ...... sol. ea ive in aa a ies eee 
134 » Subodh Prak4sh ... ee se io] ra. hae wa re. he a 768 
135 , svadesh Bandhu...  ... vat | Mahudha ... oe... ae 200 
136 » Svadesh Vatsal ...  ... oo oe) Ahmedabad ...  ...| Monthly... —,.. 423 
137 | ,, Udichya Hitechchhu Patri ...  ...| Do. ee ee ee ee, 200 
138 ,, Widny4n Vilés_... a ee gee| RAjKot a Ge es a 759 
139 ,, Vidya Mitr’ a ee ee oa a. ial 450 

ANGLO-KA’NARESE. 
140 |The Kannada Suvarte... ... ... «| Bombay oe ee 920 
Ka'N ARESE. s 
141 | The Chandroday& pai men wee ...| Dharw4r es ».| Weekly .., ii 180 * 
142 5» Havyak Subodh ... ‘ai we ...| Bombay os aa 2k ta. 917 : 
143 ,, Karndtak Patra ... ia eis ...| Dharwar un me ae a 300 u 
144 », asik Ranjim ... sien Sua ...| Gadag pa i. a oe oo 300 : 
149 9 Naty’ Vritt civ en “— See Do. eve eee Do. eee ee 247 4 
ANGLO-SANSKBIT. i 
146 | The Girv4na Tarangini ee eee ee 75 4 
Hinpt. ) | ‘ 
147 |The Bharata Bhréta ... .. a» —ss| Rewdh... .., sual Fortnightly... 400 a. 
148 9 Brahma Patrika ... eee oe vee| POONA vee rae vee Weekly ae aos 100 M 
149 | ,, Ratnaprakdsh Ratlém ...  ... _...| Ratlam a ne 65 oy 
Urpv. ; ? 
150 |The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| Ratlam ass vo] Weekly sve ie 33 a 
151 | » OharkhdriAkibdr =... «=. ase] BOWOR... sae. inl ROMO. 4 a 
152 » Dhar State Gazette ane “i cocl MOORE asc ye ...| Weekly .., 4 970 ‘ 
153 45 Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowrea ... ...| Jhowra ae a Me ae: 64. 2 
154 5. Gwalior Gazette ... i so ,..| Gwalior ae eo a mt 830 ig 
155 ‘99 Kushful Akhbar... eee ooe eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee See 30U N 
PERSIAN. | x 
156 The Iklil ‘were dd Toe eee eee eee Karachi eee eee Weekly eee ee-0 199 a 
Eneuish, Mara'tH!I AND HINDI. 4 
1): iota ee ee ed le 900 ni 
| MARATHI AND GUJARATI. | | : a 
158 |The Baroda Vatsal ... ... eee .».| Baroda ee eee 1,229 : i 
SINDI- 
159 The MGawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi ...| Karachi ane ..| Weekly ,.. rae 360 
160 »» Muin-ul-Islam __... sia ae ak a so as ae oe 200 
161 5, sind Sudhar +e oe sr 7. ae “ee Se a 5()0 


Notes.—A. The notices from the diferent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics, 3 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


(©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
or dé) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3! = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
aever placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, agin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it ie printed me 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. i 


Part I.—Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 9th December, refers to a 

. ‘report that Lord Cross, Secretary of State for India, 
Uselessness of Legislative intends bringing before Parliament a draft measure 
aa i oe h le nlarged, for increasing the members of Indian Legislative 
principle of elec- C , bs ye | 

tion being introduced into Councils and for giving them power to discuss the 
their constitution. annual budget of receipts and expenditure of the 
administration of the country, without introducing 

the principle of election into the constitution of these Councils, and says that 
the proposed measure will be productive of no beneficial effects, since it will 
only inerease the number of nominated members who generally say ditto to 
the opinions of their official colleagues, and that the present farce will only be 


continued on a larger scale. 


2. The Kaéser-1-Hind (118), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :— 
: As no movement has yet been set on foot to do honour 
Approval of the career of to His Excellency Lord Reay, who is about to retire, we 
His Excellency Lord Reay, consider it our duty to draw the attention of the Bombay 
and a suggestion to acknow- . . | ae 
ledge his services publicly, Public to this matter. We have long been of opinion 
that Lord Reay has proved a better Governor than 
three or four of his predecessors in office. : When Sir James Fergusson was about 
to leave this presidency, a universal feeling prevailed to see him soon departed from . 
here, while altogether a different feeling seems to prevail on the eve of the 
departure of our present Governor. Moreover, there are many who wish that the 
term of his office had been extended. Notwithstanding the fact that some of the 
acts of His Excellency Lord Reay have not met with public approval, on review- 
ing his career as a whole we cannot but be satisfied with it and say that, com- 
paratively speaking,. he has paid more attention to the wants and grievances of 
the people than his predecessors did. If the names of Governors like Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir James Fergusson, who even now try to.do some mischief 
_ or other to the people of India, are immortalized by their statues being raised . 
and by University scholarships being founded in their names, the people will 
show want of judgment if they fail to publicly appreciate the worth of His 
Excellency Lord Reay. Many are anxious to present a public address to His 
Lordship and we recommend our leading citizens to send in a requisition to the 
Sheriff to convenea public meeting for the purpose. When it is once known 
that an address is to be presented to His Excellency by the inhabitants of 
Bombay, people from all parts of the presidency will come forward to send 
addresses from their tewns. This will make a good impression on His Lordship 
and his successor. In addition to an address, large funds should be raised to 
establish scholarships in his name in the University and in other educational 
institutions. 


3. The Dnydn Chakshu (12), in its issue of the 11th December, approvingly 
refers to the ceremonies of opening the Municipal Technical School and 
laying the foundation stone of a Bacteriological Laboratory recently performed 
by His Excellency Lord Reay at Poona, and remarks that Bombay has never 
had before a Governor learned, impartial and zealous like Lord Reay, and that 
the sorrow felt by the people at his approaching departure from this presidency 
is the best index to his amiability of disposition. 


4. With reference to the letter sent by His Excellency Lord Reay to Sir 
Dinshah M. Petit, the President of the Bombay Presi- 

‘Reflections in connection dency Association, in reply to the address presented 
chan eS 5 Rasen by the Association to His Excellency on 12th Octo- 
a presented to him by _ ber: last, the Bombay Samdchdr (98), 1m its issue of 
the Bombay Presidency As- the 18th December, Says -—The Association has com- 
sociation. mitted a mistake in not specifying in its address the 
| particular grievances alleged to exist in regard to 
forest administration, but now that the Association has been called upon to 


produce them, they should be placed before him without delay so that redress 
— gon 1167—2 
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may be had before the term of His Excellency’s appointment expires and he 
leaves these shores; and this is the more desirable as His Excellency has ever 
shown anxiety to place the forest administration on a footing satisfactory to the 
people. His Excellency’s letter contains the valuable suggestion that if the 
principles laid down by Government are not strictly attended to, the grievance 
may be easily remedied. Sometimes individual officers of Government, in their 
zeal to strictly enforce the law, forget the objeet of the particular legislation 
and inflict hardships on the people. The ignorant and illiterate villagers who 
do not know how to obtain redress for such grievances ought to be duly helped 
by the Association to get over the difficulties. The rate of taxation imposed on 
villages in connection with the Village Sanitation Bill is rather heavy, as it will 
be half as much asthe contribution paid by a village to taluka and district boards 
as “local fund cess.”? Now that the Village Sanitation Act has been passed, it is 
to be hoped that it will be brought into force without displeasing the village 
populations and will prove a complete success. 


5. The Jagadhitechchhu (16), in its issue of the 7th December, advises the 
people not to give Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., a reception 
_ Mr. Bradlaugh and the way more ostentatious and splendid than the one given toHis. 

in which he should be wel- ; | ‘ : : : 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, saying that if 

comed to this country. ae 5 

ae they did so they would hurt the feelings of His Royat 
Highness and of the Anglo-Indians in general without pleasing Mr. Bradlaugh,. 
who being a real benefactor of mankind must hate show and gaudiness, and 
recommending that people should do nothing to express their reverence to their 


guest beyond presenting addresses to him. 


6. The same newspaper says :—The Indian National Congress should take 
up this year the subject of the permanent settlement. 
of land revenue and should not shelve it as it did 
last year. For want of a permanent settlement our 
people have suffered very grievously. Land, as soon as it is improved and 
cultivated, is at present charged with a heavy revenue assessment, and this 
is one of the causes of the famines which have several times visited this country 
since the establishment of the British rule as asserted by the Famine Com- 
mission of 1863. The question of a permanent settlement was started during 
the régime of Lord Canning, but it has not since been discussed as it involves 
loss of income to Government and to the traders of Manchester. [The Satyé 
Shodhak (60), in its issue of the 8th December, also touches upon this subject 
and recommends Government to give it their best consideration. | 


Permanent settlement of 
land revenue. 


7. The Kalpataru (39), in its issue of the 8th December, says :—The 
arrangements for the forthcoming Indian National 
A suggestion to His Royal Congress are being vigorously pushed on and some 
ye ness amine’ |. wert gentlemen are coming from England purposely to 
ictor to pay a visit to the . . _* 
forthcoming Indian National Witness the assembly and its proceedings. People 
Congress. will be very glad tf His Royal Highness Prince 
Victor once goes to the Congress mandap and honours. 
the meeting by his presence. His Royal Highness has come to see the country 
and he will therefore feel much pleasure to see an assembly consisting of educated 
and select men from its different parts. We therefore earnestly request His 
Royal Highness not to lose this opportunity. The Congress Committee will do 
well to send him an invitation, for, His Royal Highness does not seem to have 
any objection to be present there. 


8. The Jdme Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 9th December, says :—In 


‘ : a spite of the efforts of a few half educated and not. 
© approacaing mees8 very intelligent men, the approaching meeting of the 
ed Bie Ronen “o"- ‘Indian National Congress at Bombay will, it seems, 


prove a better success than the previous ones. Even 
the insignificant opposition from a few Mahomedans experienced at previous 
Congress meetings is not to be found this year. Sir Sayad Ahmed and his 
associates have found out that wisdom hes in holding complete silence regarding 


this popular movement. On the other hand, at the Congress Committee meetings 
held at Shéranpur and in other parts of the country. was recordéd the heartfelt 
sympathy of Mahomedans, who have willingly come forward to serve as delegates 
of their respective cities and towns. A very large number of the total delegates 
are Hindus, apparently for the reason that the Hindu population is preponderating 
and the Mahomedans, as a class, are backward in education. There is little doubt 
that as education advances in the country in the course of time the number of 
Mahomedans sympathising with the Congress movement will largely increase. 
The sympathy of the Parsi community is generally speaking with the Congress, 
and signs have shown themselves: that numerous members of that community 
will take part in the coming meeting either as delegates or as spectators. 
The reason of there being a few Parsi delegates from the mofussil is that 
outside Bombay there are very few Pirsis, who being generally engrossed with 
commercial transactions do not find it convenient to leave their business at 
this busy season of the year. 


‘9. The Rdst Goftdr (85), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :—The 

Times of India wonders what the attitude of the 

Parsi community will be, now that the Congress is 

to assemble in their midst. We have long since 

foreshadowed the general sentiment of the community in regard to the 

Congress, and the careful inquiries we have made all along to learn their feeling, 

leave no room for doubt that they are decidedly not in favour of blindly casting’ 
in their lot with the Congress. The great bulk of the Pérsis regard with dis- 
approval some of the demands of the Congress and some of the methods in 
which it is sought to enforce thém. They know that even a limited Home-rule 

for India, which, according to the logical significance of the principles espoused 

_by our patriots, must be deemed to be their ultimate goal, would result in 

seriously weakening the authority of British rule and in taking away, to that 
extent, from its merit and efficacy. The Parsis feel that a diversity of races and 
interests would render their harmonious and equitable adjustment, under any 
form of representative government, an impossible task, and that representative 
government, so far from ushering in a golden era of universal brotherhood 
among the peoples of India, would create disunion and disaffection. ‘‘ Come 
unto us, brethren all, and seek your regeneration and salvation along with 
ourselves.’’ Such is the cry of ardent patriots belonging to a community which 

has nothing to fear and everything to gain from its own point of view, if 
England were, in a moment of weakness, or false alarm, or mere thoughtless 
benevolence, to slacken her own hold upon the reins of Government, at the certain 
risk of impairing the strength and curtailing the blessings of British rule. The 
feeling to which we have given expression is very general in the Parsi commu- 
nity, and is, if anything, more pronounced among the Parsis of the mofussil. 
We understand that an invitation which had been sent round a few months ago 
among Parsis to join the Reception Committee almost went a-begging, and of 
the Parsis (not many) who have joined the committee, there are not a few who, 
whatever their own feelings about the Congress may be, had not the strength 
of will to deeline the unexpected honour, when it actually came in their way. 
Some have honour, like greatness, thrust upon them, for various reasons, and 
then it is given to very few to resist the temptation. We do not doubt that 
there is an inconsiderable number of Parsis having a sincere belief in the many 
virtues of the Congress, and in that number we do find two or three distinguished 
names. But their participation in the “ national’? movement does not at all 
signify the active or passive approval of their coreligionists, just in the same 
way as its advocacy by a few benevolent English gentlemen cannot be taken to 
imply the sympathy of all Englishmen with it. 


The Parsis and the Indian 
National Congress. 


10. A correspondent of the Din Bandhu (10), in its issue of the 8th 
December, says that some Brihman busybodies in the 

The way in which funds Mahdd and Mangaon Talukas of the Kolaba District 
aie py Rerscese rn for the have, with the assistance of some members of 
Pree Mahéd ron M Pep pha influential and respectable families of Patils and 
lukds of the Koldba District, Deshmukhs, commenced the work of collecting funds 


for the Indian National Congress. These men, adds 


bare 


the correspondent, give the people to understand that the Congress has been 
started with a view to remove all restrictions on forests and to get the salt duty 
and the land-tax reduced. Taldtis and pleaders go from village to village 
a collecting funds, and bring influence'to bear upon agriculturists, who contribute 
eS sums varying from annas 4 to Rs. 2 according to their pecuniary circumstances. 


11. The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 8th December, writes:—The 
_. members of the Bombay uncovenanted service gave 
eirad geo ggg ian. a dinner to Mr. King, M.P., recently. Similar ban- 
peeved. — —— »  guets are proposed to be given at Calcutta and Madras. 
At the Bombay dinner Mr. King made a speech, which 
may be taken to be a fairly representative one. We have read that speech 
carefully and we must say that we have not been convinced that: the men whose 
cause Mr. King is championing have a strong case. Mr. King, no doubt, drew 
’ a pitiful picture of the old Anglo-Indian retiring to enjoy his well-earned 
pension in his native country and finding that the prospect of a good pension 
was an illusion and a dream. But we ask, why do not the uncovenanted people 
go to law if they think they have legal claims to be reimbursed for the loss by 
exchange ?, It is all very well to speak of your loyalty coming in your way and 
preventing. you from going to law, That is all rhetorical claptrap. We know 
Englishmen and we are sure that if they have the barest shadow of a claim which 
can be legally established they will go to law. As it is, the European members 
of the uncovenanted service have fundamentally na right to be here at all. 
We do not mean to say that their services are valueless. On the contrary, we 
gratefully acknowledge that they have done much for our country. But for 
all that the uncovenanted service ought to be reserved solely for Natives, If. 
there are technical departments Government ought to help Natives to qualify 
for service in them. Holding this view, we naturally do not sympathise with 
the agitation that is being carried an by them. 


12, The Gujardti (81), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :—Most 
of the gentlemen who had assembled at the Town 
The uncovenanted civil +141] to da honour to Mr. King, M.P,, were Government 
service agitation in Bombay . ; 
ail Macammeiek sania servants, who expressed their approval of the speaker’s 
strictures on Government by asking him to go on with 
his speech when he was interrupted by Mr. Justice Parsong’ protest. The 
uncovenanted civil servants made something like a demonstration in the Town 
Hall in order to encourage their champion and coerce the India Office and the 
Indian Government into granting them the concession they have been demand+ 
ing so lang, and even sanctioned the use of strong epithets by vociferously calling 
upon Mr. King to resume his speech. Will Government tolerate such demon- 
strations on the part of Native subordinates in Government service? If Euro- 
pean officers are allawed to contribute for such gatherings, we do not know how 
they differ from the Indian National Congress meetings, Why should Native 
officers be prevented from assisting movements in which they themselves, their. 
descendants and millions of their poor countrymen are profoundly interested ? 
But in all such matters Government has never been consistent, and people can 
hardly be blamed if they complain of unfair treatment accorded to the natives. 
of the country and of indulgence ta the members of the ruling race, _ ; 


13. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 12th December, refers to 

the protest made by Mr. Justice Parsons against the 

Mr. Justice Parsons’ im- after-dinner speech made by Mr. King, M.P., in the 
tage displayed in the ‘Town Hall, Bombay, and makes the following re- 

own Hall, Bombay, and its es ai . 

ia. marks :—This incident will give the people of England 
at least a dim idea of the imperious conduct of the 
European officials in India. Mr. King said that officers in England wished that 
their acts should be commented ppon by the people, while in India the case. 
appeared to be the reverse, This impatience on the part of the officials is the 
secret of our straitened financial condition. A scrutiny of the writings publish- 

ed in newspapers up to this day will show that official imperiousness is the prin- — 

cipal cause of the financial strain experienced in this country. It is rather 

strange that people who can put up with any comments in England should be 


unable to do so in Indian climate. Such is, however, the fact, and the day on 
which things will be changed in India in this respect may be looked upon as 
the day of the commencement of reform in the Indian administration.. In 
order that this change may come about it is necessary that the real condition of 
things should be made known to the people of England. All our agitation in 
the matter will, however, look one-sided, and one word from a European’s mouth 
is sufficient to nullify our lectures extending over ten hours or ten’ sheets of 
paper. Mr. King has himself had experience of what we are speaking about, 
and he will now raise an outery about it both in and out of Parliament and will 
prove the truth of our assertion. Unaccountable impatience on the part of 
European officials in India is the source of many of our woes. It puts obstacles 
in the way of the reform of the Indian Legislative Councils and is the 
cause of the Vernacular Press and the Official Secrets Acts. In presidency towns 
like Madras, Bombay and Calcutta it does not come much into play, but in the 
districts the officials are all-powerful and nobody dares say a word in opposition 
to them. Itisavery difficult job to conduct a spirited newspaper in. the 
motussil. This difficulty is bitterly experienced even at a place like Poona. 
The officials seem to think that all manner of comments on the measures of 
Government are seditious, and there is no appeal against them, the conse- 
quence being that the administration of the country is generally conducted on 
the principle of “ My will is the law.” It is a matter of material importance 
that this state of things should be clearly brought tothe notice of the British 
public, and the Parsons incident will afford a nice opportunity for doing the 
same. Whatever, therefore, may be the culpability of Mr. Parsons’ hastiness, 
and however severely the people may blame him for that, the people of 
India are undoubtedly grateful to him for having brought about such an 
opportunity. : 


14. The Gujardt Mitra (82), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :— 
We are glad to learn that the Madras Government 
The course taken by the have selected 25 candidates for the Statutory Civil 


Madras Government in con- Service, There will be a competitive examination 


nection with the Statutory 


Civil Service approved. of these candidates, and the first three names in 


| order of merit will be submitted to the India Govern- 
ment for the said service. We recommend this plan toother Governments and. 
hope that there will be no more complaint of undeserving persons being nomi- 
nated to the service. , 


15. In an article, headed, ‘‘ Are European Regiments for the protection 
or for the destruction of Natives?” the Rdaghava 
Kuropean regiments quar- Bhushan (57), in its issue of the 9th December, says :— 
a in different parts of (Government have no faith in Natives, and have, there- 
ndia and the annoyance suf- ; ae 
fered from them by Natives, fore, quartered European regiments in different parts 
) of this country. European soldiers are faithful ser- 
vants of Government, but their conduct towards Natives is very rude as is 
well known to Natives living in camps. An outcry has been repeatedly raised 
against their gross misbehaviour, but as they belong to the ruling class their faults 
are connived at by Government. This is all right.- But it is much to be regretted 
that Government should not redress our grievances in this matter! If Natives do 
not allow these soldiers to use their carriages, refuse to give them toddy to drink, 
prevent them from disposing of stolen property or release a helpless woman from 
their clutches, they kick Natives to death. They even shoot the Natives, 
mistaking them for some game, and still capital punishment is never awarded. 
tothem. This practically means that there is no one to protect the Native 
subjects. European soldiers cannot generally be prosecuted for the offences 
they commit on account of the difficulty of recognizing them. 


16. After stating that it would be simple justice to the Mahomedan 


community to appomt a Mahomedan Judge to fill. 


_ Recommendations for fill- up the vacancy in the Calcutta High Court caused by 
ing up the vacancy causedin the regretted retirement of Mr. Justice Romesh- 
the Calcutta High Court by ews P . ae 

the retirement of Mr. Justice Chandra Mitra, the Jdme Jamshed (110), in its issue 
Romeshchandra Mitra. — of the 10th December, says that it would be proper 


to bestow the vacant post either upon Mr. Justice 
con 1199—3 ro 
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Mahmud of the Allahabad High Court or upon Khan Bahddur Moulvi Mahomed 
Yusuf, a Pleader of the Calcutta High Court, or still better to appoint to the 
place Mr. Badrudin Tyabji, an Advocate of the Bombay bar, ‘there being 
already instances on record of Bombay having furnished a Judge for the 
Calcutta High Court. 


17.. The Mahrdtia (8), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :—We have 
no hesitation in congratulating the Government on 
Approval of the appoint- the choice they have made in filling up the vacancy 
5 ye a a — - created in the Bombay Legislative Council by the eleva- 
lative Council. StS”~S*«*«é«ét HO. OF the Hourrale Mr. Teelang to the High Court 
Bench. Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Lakshman Nulkar, 
C.I.E., is one of those few gentlemen on this side of the presidency who are 
looked up to by all classes of the people with respect. Rado Bahadur K. L. Nulkar 
well deserves the honour by reason of his wide experience, his devotion to public 
affairs, his high character for integrity and firmness, and his undoubted abilities. 
His Excellency Lord Reay has added one more instance to the many we 
have had before this of his admirable and rare knack of picking up the best 
men of the country to represent Native interests in the Legislative Council. 
We congratulate the Rao Bahddur on this further mark of recognition shown 
by Government of their appreciation of his past services and of their high 
opinion of his position in the community which he so well represents. [Several 
other papers have written in approval of the appointment of Rao Bahadur 
Nulkar. | 


18. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :— 
We learn that His Excellency Lord Reay has appoint- 
ed Mr. John Marshall Sheriff of Bombay in succession 
to Mr. Javerilal. Mr. Marshall occupies a certain 
well-defined position in the Bombay community, and as 
Secretary to the local Chamber of Commerce has done much good service to that 
body fully to deserve the honour conferred on him. The well-chalked out 
course the Bombay Government follows in respeet to the appointment to the 
shrievalty is quite praiseworthy, and reflects great credit upon the Government 
for laying down a plan which, while it secures the services of competent men, 
leaves no ground for sectional or class irritation. 


19. The Bombay Samdchdr (93) andthe Akhbdre Soddgar (90), in their 
issues of the 9th December, express extreme satisfaction with the appointment 
of Mr. John Marshall as Sheriff of Bombay during the ensuing year, and observe 
that Mr. Marshall being one of the most popular, industrious and deserving 
citizens;jof Bombay, whose expertness in almost every matter appertaining to 
local commerce and whose distinguished services to the Chamber of Commerce 
as Secretary are well-known, his appointment will be popular at once with 
Europeans and Natives. 


20. The Dhdrwdar Vritt (380), in its issue of the 12th December, refers to 
the execution of Tantia Bhil at Jabalpur and re- 
marks :—It is much to be regretted that in the case of 
Tantia no regard was paid either to old custom or 
to the present mode of dispensing justice. Tantia was a brave, adventurous and 
generous man and set at nought the efforts of the police to apprehend him for 
eight or ten years, but he was at last caught treacherously as he went toa 
man to consult him on the subject of submission. Such is the bravery of the 
police! In old times, instead of being hanged, he would have been appointed a 
police officer. Really he was a man worth preserving. He was, however, hanged 
though the charge of murder was not well proved against him. Some barris- 
ters and pleaders of Nagpur submitted a petition praying that he might be 
transported, but no attention was paid to it, probably because it was feared 
that Tantia might escape from the Andamans and prove dangerous to the 
police. On the whole, Tantia’s career did not end as it ought to have. 


Approval of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. John Marshall 
to the shrievalty of Bombay. 


Execution of Tantia Bhil 
and comments thereon. 


21. The Mahrdtia (3), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :—Tantia 
Bhil was executed on the 4th instant. He denied having committed the murder 


he was charged with to the last moment. He died peacefully. All this is 
formal, no doubt. But there are some people in whose minds thereis a reason- 
able doubt if Tantia was hanged rightly. They hold that; there was no direct 
proof of an independent kind against him, and they will continue to look upon 
Tantia’s execution as a judicial murder. This is a technical point for lawyers to 
fight upon. But we believe that the claims of justice would have been satisfied 
had he been sentenced to transportation for life. The Nagpur pleaders, among 
whom there is a Kuropean Barrister, who appealed to Government against the 
sentence, will have the sympathy of many non-legal men. 


22. The Mahdrdshird Mitrd (46), in its issue of the 12th December, 
says :—We learn from a reliable source that the well- 


Rumour about Mr. Arthur known Mr. Crawford is coming out to India as an officer . 


Crawford returning to India as | one y 
ain Cllinee Of Ghatalied of Pack. of the company formed for the reclamation of land 


bay Reclamation Company. by filling up the bay between Malabar Point and 

Coléba during the régime of the next Governor, who, 
it is said, is on terms of friendship with him. Some people fear that on his 
arrival in India Mr. Crawford will do much harm to those Mamlatddrs and 
others who have given evidence against him. Nobody need entertain the 
fear, for, in the first place, he has no power now, and, secondly, he is not a man 
of that kind, as we know. But, on the contrary, he will do them some good 
and write a volume on his own case, stating therein who originated this foolish 
case, with what object, and through whose mistakes it proved a grievous failure 
in the end, and how all men concerned in the administration of the country 
from the lowest officer, the village mahdr, up to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, take bribes. This book will be patronized by Government and 
Mr. Crawford will enrich himself by its sale proceeds, write a drama on his own 
case, repay the obligations of those Pdrsis and others who stood him in 
good stead in adverse times, sing the praises of Lord Reay’s administration and 
show the world that he is a fit person to represent the interests of India to 
the Home Government. Who can say that, Fortune favouring him, he will 
not again rise as he fell when she was adverse ?P 


23. The Bodh Sudhdkar (9), in its issue of the 11th December, bestows a 

; .,.,.. oigh encomium on Réo Bahadur Sitérim Damodar, 

_Réo Bahédor Sitéram ate Huzur Deputy Collector, Sdtéra, for the manner 

Damodar, late Huzur Deputy . : 

Delleckce, Babies. in which he discharged the various duties entrusted 

to him at that station, and regrets that such an efficient 

and popular officer should have been transferred to another district contrary to 
the prayers of the people for his retention at Satara for some time longer. 


24. The Kannada Suvdrte (140) and the Havyak Subodh (142), in their 
issues Of the 9th and 10th December, respectively, 
disapprove of the proposed retirement of Mr. Vyankat 
Rango Katti, Principal of the Dhdrwér Training 
| College, on account of his having attained the age of 
55 years, and desire that in the interests of Kdnarese literature Mr. Katti, who 
is a competent Kdnarese scholar, should be granted an extension of service as he 
is hale and sound. The Kannadd Suvdrte adds that if #{r. Katti must retire, 
his place should be given to Mr. Ramchandra Hanmant Deshpande, M.A., or 
some other competent Kdnarese scholar. 


25. Alluding to the sentence of transportation for life passed on Savakshah 

: Pestanji Niramwdla at the last criminal sessions of 

A request to His Excel- the Bombay High Court, the Gujardti (81), in its 

lency Lord Reay : oe issue of the 8th December, observes :—The Honourable 

patent Nimmwéla. Mr. Justice Bayley should have taken a more lenient 

view of the case, and we trust that His Excellency 

Lord Reay, to whom a memorial is shortly to be sent to mitigate the sentence 

owing to the old age of the prisoner, will certainly take that circumstance into 

consideration. [The Kaiser-t-Hind (118), in its issue of the same date, observes 
that the sentence is very hard and that many people are displeased with it. | 


Mr. Vyankat Rango Kaitti, 
Principal, Training College, 


Dharwar. 


. FA 
a. 
. 


26. The Gujardti (81), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :—The 

tii, celia eiaaiiini arrival of the criminal sessions of the Bombay High 
iercioaie aa te give legal Court is always a source of hope and joy to the junior 
assistance to the accused in members of the local bar. Long suspense and anxiety 
sessions cases and thealleged are now the inevitable accompaniments of a newly 
injustice done to pleadersand gtarted professional life, whether legal or medical, and 
rig Me speneens of the bar we can well understand the feelings of a good many 
att fresh arrivals from England when they happen to read 
alengthy calendar for the coming sessions. Government is the representative of the 
society at large in all criminal cases and has taken proper care to maintain an enor- 
mously costly establishment for the protection of the community against the crimi- 
nal deeds of some of its unfortunate members. There is a costly Government 
Solicitor to advise the costly Advocate-General, who, in his turn, is assisted by a 
costly junior counsel. These are all very pleasant and satisfactory arrangements 
for the parties concerned. We are, however, sorry that the existing arrangements 
do not do full justice to the claims of the Native members of the bar, who, 
there is some reason to believe, are not a little dissatisfied with them. We firmly 
believe that in the interests of the poor rayat it is quite possible to reduce the 
expenditure incurred by the State without impairing the efficiency of the work 
done by the prosecution. Why should not pleaders of the High Court of a 
certain standing be allowed to assist or conduct the prosecution or to defend 
prisoners? In murder cases Government is humane enough to afford to prisoners 
an opportunity of being defended by counsel employed at its cost, and can 
it be fairly maintained that a Shantdérém or a Kirtikar or an A’pte would be a 
whit less efficient than a Chitty or a Robertson ? The present system of exclusive- 
ness is unjust to the rayat as well as to the High Court Pleaders. But even if 
Government or the High Court were determined to continue a costly and ano- 
malous arrangement, there is no reason why the dispensers of patronage should 
not be more regardful of the interests of the Native members of the bar. We 
hope that whatever source of dissatisfaction may now exist will be removed in 
future by according fair and equitable treatment to all the junior aspirants 
without distinction. 


27. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :—The Sind 
Sudhdr (161), the vernacular weekly Sindi paper of 
Necessity for putting a Kardchi, has brought to notice avery interesting ques. 
stop to the system prevailing tion, although it was once disposed of and apparently 
among pleaders at Karachi of 
accepting business through S€t at rest some years ago. Our contemporary says :— 
brokers. “Some two years ago a circular was issued by Mr. 
Candy, late Judicial Commissioner in Sind, to the 
effect that the system of accepting business by the lawyers of Karachi through 
the medium of brokers, on payment of a certain allowance |to them, was to be 
discontinued at once, and that suitable notice would be taken of those infringing 
the orders contained in this circular. It appears that the several Judicial Com- 
missioners appointed since Mr. Candy’s departure from Sind have been in 
entire ignorance of the existence of this circular, and the result has been that 
the practice of pleaders carrying on their avocations, through the medium of 
hired brokers, by paysmg them a certain moiety of the fees received, has been 
again resuscitated of late.......... In Karichi this practice was once little known, 
but is now extensively resorted to; and it has been in existence in Hyderabad for 
some timenow. The Sind Sudhar, therefore, begs to draw the attention of the 
judicial authorities to this breach of Mr. Candy’s orders, and would like to see 
them strictly enforced and observed for the future.”’ 


28. The Rdjyabhakt (123), in its issue of the 10th December, writes :— 

We have heard grave complaints against Mr. Ras- 

Approval of the decision tgmji Pestanji Jahangir, A’bkari Inspector, Bombay. 

hae by Mr. P. Ryan, Second Ty order to secure the good graces of his superiors he 
Presidency Magistrate, Bom- : 

bay, in an abkéri case. oppresses the poor people a great deal. In a recent 

: case brought by him against a Jew before Mr. P. Ryan, 


Second Presidency Magistrate, the latter, in acquitting the prisoner, made strong 


> 
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but just remarks on the conduct of the A’bkéri Inspector, and we thank Mr. Ryan. 


We hope Mr. Ryan’s observations will induce the Inspector to give up his 
present practices.  \ ~ 


29. The Jame Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 18th December, says :—A 
short time ago the Parsi clerk of the Parsi Matrimonial 
A protest against the ap- Court, Bombay, having been transferred to another 
a a of a Hindu as @ ost the vacant place was given to a European, and 
clerk of the Parsi Matrimo- ' 
nial Court, Bombay. _ thereupon the Parsi delegates represented to Justice 
West, who then presided at the Matrimonial Court, 
that it was necessary that the clerk should be a Parsi, and the Judge made 
a change accordingly. It is to be regretted that the above order of the Judge 
has been forgotten and a Hindu gentleman has been recently appointed to the 
clerkship, and it is to be hoped that the Chief Justice will see fit to correct 
the oversight by appointing a Parsi to the post since a Parsi is the proper person 
to be the clerk of a peculiar institution like the Matrimonial Court. 


30. The Rdghava Bhushan (57) of Yeola, in its issue of the 9th December, 

2 says that the local police force being insufficient to 

mm. insufficiency of waintain peace and order, thefts are frequently com- 
police at Yeola in the Nasik ; . : 

District. mitted in the town, that a police station is badly 

needed in the part of the town called Khatri Moholla, 

and that there ought to be two chief constables, one for the town and the other 

for the taluka, instead of one for both as at present. 


31. The Bombay Samachar (93), in its issue of the 11th December, observes 
that the request made by the traders doing business at 
Opening of a branch post Wymbédevi, in Bombay, to the postal authorities for 
office at Mumbddevi in Bom- : . : . 
bay recommended, opening a branch post office in that quarter is quite 
reasonable, inasmuch as, considering the distance 
between Mumbadevi and the branch post offices at K4lbadevi and Nagdevi, and 
the considerable delay that occurs in transacting business at these branch offices 
on account of press of work, it would be a great convenience to the dealers at 
Mumbddevi to have a post office in their part of the city, and expresses a hope 
that the prayer will be granted, 


Part JI.— Legislation. 


$2, The Jdme Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 12th December, observes :— 
ee _ In the statement of objects and reasons attached to 
BB ysgg a — the Bill to amend the Prevention of Gambling Act, the 
Prevention of Gambling Act, Honourable Mr. West regrets that wagering on the 
rainfall has caused considerable harm. ‘To this it may 
be said with regret that this undesirable result is attributable to the weakness 
of the Bombay Government: About two and a half years ago the Act for 
the prevention of gambling was passed, and on that occasion the Jame Jamshed 
and several other newspapers strongly recommended that the wagering on the 
rainfall should also be put down by a legal provision, but no attention was paid to 
this recommendation, and the necessary result has been that the evil has spread 
more and more. ‘lhe present Bill, though late in the day, is not less desirable than 
the previous one, and it is to be hoped that it will be passed into law before the 
‘setting in of the next monsoons, so as to prevent more mischief, 


383. The Bombay Samichdr (98), in its issue of the 13th December, briefly 
| describes the evils arising from the new form of gam- 
Bill : a the a. bling called “‘ Barsédka Satta ’’ or wagering on the rain- 
ocl ieee | " “F’ fall, mentions that the evil is not confined to the city 
satan of Bombay but has spread to some of the larger cities 
and towns of India, approves of the Bill to amend the Prevention of Gambling 
Act, and observes that the public will be much gratified if the proposed law 
suppresses gambling practised by Europeans at horse races, billiards and other 
games at which large sums of money are frequently lost. 
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| Part. I1.—Hducation. 


34. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 9th December, gives it as 
its opinion that stringent legislative measures in con- 
nection with sanitation and primary education are 
very desirable and ought to be sought for though they 
interfered with personal liberty, saying that for the sake of a great benefit a little 
inconvenience ought to be put up with, that the acquisition of education and 
good health may ultimately lead to liberty as history amply bears out, though the 
latter cannot ensure the former, and that therefore no such laws should be opposed 
or protested against by sensible men through misguided zeal for liberty. 


35. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 9th December, writes :—On the 
26th ultimo the Panjib University admitted the 
Comments on the speech of Marquis of Lansdowne to the honorary degree of 
re pryy | od v Lans- Doctor of Literature, and His Excellency delivered on 
lg eh ONS EEL INE the occasion a lengthy address on the general question 
of high education in India. Wedo not-know what 
special educational qualifications the Panjab University found in the Viceroy to 
confer on him so high a degree; but let that pass. Those who remember the 
scholarly address that was delivered at the last convocation of the Bomba 
University will find Lord Lansdowne’s address but dry reading. It is full of 
commonplaces and throughout maintainsa level which is certainly not above the 
average. When the announcement was first made that His Excellency would make 
a speech at the Panjib University Convocation, the public expected that some sort 
of reference at least would be made to the deplorable change of spirit which seems 
to have of late come over the Government of India in its attitude towards high 
education in this country. The Government of India’s resolution of June 1888 
makes, in so many words, a recommendation to the local Governments to curtail 
their educational grants, and this, in the face of a resolution by the same Gov- 
ernment during the régime of Lord Ripon exhorting the local Governments to 
increase their contributions towards the expenditure on education. Lord 
Lansdowne would have earned the gratitude of the people of this country, 
if he had taken the occasion presented by the Panjab University, to re- 
assure the public mind by declaring that, whatever might have influenced his 
predecessor to recommend a reactionary policy, he himself did not share Lord 
Dufferin’s views, and that like Lord Ripon he would also like to see the local 
Governments increasing their educational grants. It is true that there was no 
particular reason to suppose, if indeed there was none against supposing, that so 
sympathetic a declaration would come from a person who stands on the Lytton 
side of Lord Dufferin rather than on the Ripon side. But it was not unreason- 
able to expect that His Excellency would make an announcement of some sort 
or other on the subject out of regard for the great strain which the resolution 
of June 1888 has put on the public mind. Nothing, however, of the kind has 
been done by His Excellency, and we are only treated to a rather uninteresting 
sermon on lowering the standard of University education, trying to obtain 
Government employment after leaving the University, and the question of 
imparting moral instruction in schools and colleges. 


Importance of compulsory 
sanitary and educational laws. 


36. On the question of compulsory education mooted by the Poona 
| | Municipality the Mahdrdshird Mitra (46), in its issue 
semarke thenon «dO: the 12th December, remarks as follows :—Such 
questions can get supporters only in towns like Poona, 

where the people are idle and given to gossiping, and it 1s because such men 
are not spread all over the country that some people get their daily food. If 
such people were to be found everywhere, Government would have to get cul- 
tivators to till the land from Burmah and other foreign countries. From com- 
pulsory education no benefit would accrue to India. At Poona, where labourers 
could formerly be had for two annas a day, they cannot be got now even for 
six annas, and the reason is that education has spread wide and everyone sends — 
his son to school. Children, of whom nothing can be made at school, are 
turned into labourers when they grow up, and when their employers scold them 
for being drunk, they are ready to lodge a complaint in a Magistrate’s court for 
defamation and a suit for damages in a civil court. As regards their efficiency 
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as labourers, they, having spent five years in acquiring a smattering of ele- 
mentary education, are utterly useless. On the contrary, they contract vicious 
habits at school and are found at night lying on roads under the influence of 
liquor. All this is the result of limited education. Even those who have 
learnt as far as.the vernacular sixth standard are useless for practical purposes. 
They can write neither a promissory note nor a deed of sale. What is the good of 
such an education? Formerly boys of fourteen years could earn their livelihood 
by an independent calling. Butnow a grown up and married boy asks his father 
to secure good employment for him in the Government service, and says that 
if he did not do so he would run away from home and takes him to task for 
having burdened him with a wife. If, however, the father, by flattering high 
officers, gets his son a post, the latter is found quite inefficient, and rude in the 
bargain, and insults his superior. Such is the outcome of little learning. We 
therefore request the members of the Poona Municipality not to meddle with 
traders’ and cultivators’ children and thereby jeopardize their interests by their 
hobby of compulsory education. [The Dhdrwar Vritt (80) of the same date 
is also opposed to compulsory education, and says that there would be much 
‘oppression if poor people were put into jail for not sending their children to school, 
and that compulsory education would do only if the people were well off. } 


37. The Bombay Samdchdr (93), in its issue of the 13th December, 
| praises the people of Poona for opening a municipal 
yee ~— “elle people technical school in that city, observing that it is a 

‘ oF soma act hes ti t city measure that deserves to be copied by the municipal 
pronounced premature. corporations of other cities and towns, but disapproves 

| the desire of Poona to introduce compulsory education, 
stating that the step would be premature and that Poona should for the present 
direct its energies to the encouragement of education by private agencies and 


public schools. 


38. The Gujardtét (81), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :—As far 
| as we have been able to gather the views of our con- 
Mr. J. 8. Slater’s appoint- temporaries, it seems pretty certain that the nomina- 
_ as Senior Professor in tion of Mr. J. 8. Slater to the chair vacated by the 
overnment Law School, H able Mr. Tel h las t' iP 
Bombay, disapproved. Jonourable r. Telang has not given entire satisiac 
tion to the public. His legal experience in this country 
has not been long enough to enable him to lecture to his students on the indi- 
genous system of law. Hindu law is the last subject that even a Hindu lawyer 
should be called upon to teach at a moment’s notice. Weare sorry that the claims . 
of barristers like Mr. Setna, who, after having gone through the LL.B. course, 
distinguished himself in England by winning many prizes, or Mr. Viccaji, whose 
learned contributions to the Bombay Gazette on Hindu law were widely appre- 
ciated in legal circles, should have been ignored in favour of a gentleman whose 
acquaintance with the subject can at best be only meagre. An intimate know- 
ledge of Hindu law requires a close acquaintance with the social and religious 
customs and habits of the people, and this can only be gained by a foreigner 
after some years’ living in contact with them or after a good deal of professional 
experience. It is widely felt that since the University has imposed additional 
burdens upon candidates for the LL.B. degree, Government would have done 
well to put the constitution and system of tuition on a satisfactory footing, 
and it is a grievous disappointment to find that the instruction imparted in the 
Law School, which numbered among its Professors a learned lawyer like the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Telang, has been entrusted to a gentleman who has 
already sufficient work at Elphinstone College, and who is not an experienced 
lawyer. 


39. The same newspaper writes:—We hear of strong complaints made 

by candidates for the Previous and First B. A. Exa- 

Alleged misconductofsome minations against the conduct of the examiners 

a oo onde can, at the time of the oral examinations. It is said 
iach: ah ed aia GF the aaa that they behave rudely towards candidates and have no 

examination. hesitation in calling them fools and donkeys. A com- 

| plaint of this nature is specially made against Mr. 


Gunion, Principal of the Samaldass College, Bhavnagar. We wish this complaint 
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was false ; but if there be any truth in it, it is necessary for University autho- 
rities to reprimand such examiners. The other complaint of the candidates this 
year was that owing to the absence of a list of students showing the days on 
which they were to be examined orally, all candidates were compelled to go to 
the University Hall every day till their turn came. We hope that steps will 
be taken to remedy such an inconvenience in future. 


40. The Sholdpur Samachar (63), in its issue of the 10th December, says 

_ , that the people of Sholdpur are put to much incon- 

ie | Aa epencmbe 57 ‘in Venience on account of insufficient accommodation in 
the Sholépur High School. | the local High School, that this being the only High 
School in the whole of the district the number of 

students wishing to attend it is so large that notwithstanding that the popular 
Head Master does not strictly carry out the departmental order for limiting 
the number of students in the school to 250, he has to refuse admission to some 


students, and that the sooner sufficient accommodation is provided for, the 
better. 


41. The Jagadhitechchhu (16), in its issue of the 7th December, notices a 
letter from “A well-wisher of poor school-masters, 
Belgaum,” in which a complaint has been made that 
school-masters do not receive their pay at the proper 
time, and remarks that it is derogatory to the authorities concerned that the 
school-masters should not receive payment for two months together and that the 
superior authorities will earn the blessings of the low-paid teachers if they take 
steps to remedy this state of things. 


Dilatory payment to school- 
masters in Belgaum. 


Part 1V.—Rastlways. 


42. The Indian Spectator (2), in its issue of the 8th December, writes :— 
There is good ground for the complaint made in the 
Indian Engmeering for the last week about the hardship 
caused to passengers on the Niz4m’s railway, especial- 
ly to the poorer classes, by the fares having to be paid 
in the Hyderabad coin. The system is open to abuse, and we do not see why 
uniformity should be objected to in such a case. We have seen the issue of 
tickets delayed to the latest moment, in order that the ignorant passengers may 
pay up whatever the clerk demands just before the starting of the train. If 
the passenger thinks the fare is less than what is demanded, he is made to wait 
for the next train, which may take twelve hours to arrive. If he is anxious 
to depart he must pay up what the clerk wants, and must not wait to examine 
the balance. The passenger’s necessity is the clerk’s opportunity. Women 
suffer most from this system of sharp practice. We often wonder why the in- 
spection on up-country railways is so loose as to allow of this zulum. 


Grievances of passengers on 
the Nizim’s State Rail- 
way. 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


43. The Bombay Samdachdr (93), in its issue of the 12th December, ex- 

presses its decided disapproval of an increase in the 

Increase of town duties on town duties on grain of all sorts, sugar and ghee, 

ee ae of life sanctioned made at the special adjourned meeting of the Standing 
y the Standing Committee ranean “ee a 

of the Bombay Municipality Committee of the Municipal Commission, Bombay, 

disapproved. in order to meet the increased expenditure, on the 

ground that it was wrong to increase taxation on the 

necessaries of life, and observes that it is improper in the first instance to 

increase the expenditure and then to resort to the levy of objectionable duties 


to meet the enhanced expenditure. 


44, The Poona Vaibhav (52), in its issue of the 8th December, enters a 
strong protest against the Poona Municipality intend- 
ing to levy a water-tax on the people in addition to the 
existing taxes and compelling houseowners to build 
privies of a new pattern, and in the event of their refusal building them itself and 
recovering the cost thereof by the sale of their houses and chattels and thus 
making it impossible for poor people to live in the town, and requests Govern- 
ment to be good enough to protect the people from this high-handedness of the 
municipality. | 


A complaint against the 
Poona Municipality. 


Part VI.—WNative States. 


45. With reference to the paragraph in the Englishman of Calcutta, 
censuring the Mahardja Holkar for not repairing to 
A reply to the censure Bombay to meet His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
passed by the Hnglishman ‘Victor, the Bombay Samdchdr (93), in its issue of the 
on His Highness the Maha- 
réja Holker. 14th December, says:—The censure is uncalled for. 
The Indore State is outside the Bombay Presidency 
and none of the princes beyond the presidency came to Bombay to meet Prince 
Victor. Maharaja Holkar expressed his displeasure for the disrespect he met 
with at the Jubilee celebration in England, not against the Royal family but 
against certain officials. The best evidence of the Maharaja not entertaining any 
ill- feeling towards the Royal family is that a few months ago His Highness con- 
tributed a lakh of rupees to the Imperial Institute at the request of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who praised the Maharaja for the gift and called 
him his friend at a public meeting. Such being the relationship between the two, 
it cannot be believed that the Mahdrdija would be backward in giving a proper 
reception to Prince Victor. It is to be hoped that the Government of India has 
no cause to be dissatisfied with Maharaja Holkar, and that most of the Anglo- 
Indians do not agree with the sentiments — by the Englishman against 
the Maharaja. 


46. The Phentxr (4), in its issue of the 7th December, writes :—We are 
glad to see that the story of the misrule in Khairpur 
1s attracting attention elsewhere. For years past the 
mal-administration in Khairpur has been a by-word 
in Sind. The Government has been all along quite aware of. this, but has 
forborne to interfere with the affairs of the State out of consideration for 
the aged Mir. Emboldened by this the Mir’s servants have organized a system 
of oppression and extortion which has tried even the proverbial patience 
of the Indian subject. In Khairpur there is no Political Agent even to send 
a report. The so-called Political Agent is a district officer in British territory 
and has enough to do without troubling himself about Khairpur affairs. His 
report, at the best, can be based upon very meagre and unsatisfactory evidence, 
.and not at all upon personal experience. Against this there is the evidence of 
the subjects themselves in a body, a detailed and circumstantial statement of 
the most serious grievances forming a formidable indictment against the Mir 
and his servants. Even if this evidence is considered insufficient, let a Political 
Agent be appointed to live at Khairpur and to report on the administration. 

Then the truth will be surely known. The British Government need not 
interfere now until quite satisfied that the State is in a hopeless state of misrule. 
But in justice to the subject population, and in justice to itself, the Govern- 
ment must institute an inquiry, and this can be only done by an officer deputed 
to watch the administration on the spot, and not from outside the State. ‘The. 
mere presence of a Political Agent may be a powerful incentive to reform, and 
to such a proposal the Mir, however much he may dislike it, cannot make any 
objection worth consideration. The necessity for making an inquiry will be 
apparent at once, and unless the vehement denials oi the Mir, his servants, 
agents or hirelings are taken on trust, some evidence will have to be called for, 

and this of a nature more reliable than can be found at present. Several years 
ago, when Mr. Sinclair was Collector of Shikdérpur and Political Agent, he 
noticed the maladministration of the State and brought it to the notice of the 
Commissioner in Sind. Since that day the oppression by the Mir’s servants 
and others has steadily increased till, like the straw that breaks the camel’s back, 

it has driven the uncomplaining and long suffering subjects to turn against their 
oppressors. 


Alleged mal-administration 
of the Khairpur State. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
17th December 1889. 
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[CONFIDENTIAL.} 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 


WEEK ENDING 14ta DECEMBER 1889. 


List of Newspapers published in Berar. 


SO GE ee a . Nee ger er ~~. +f 2 “19 . -_———— 0) ero wwe ree te ent oe mite 


Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition, of copies 
issued. 
Aneto-Mara THI, 
1 | The Pramod Sindhu ... ae ...| Umréwati (Amréoti)..) Weekly ...| 200 
2 »» Vaidarbh ... ss sas ...| Akola... tee «| 200 
3 » Varhad (Berar) Samachar a wa ae ...| 250 
Mara THI. 

4 The Shetakari ... eee ooo .«-| Umrdwati (Amrdoti).. Monthly aoe 400 
5 »» Shuddha Varhdadi... ve ...| Akola ...  ...| Weekly ...} 250 
6 » sSuryakdant we ...| Bllichpur —...| Do. a 

| 


1. The Vardarbh (2), in its issue of the 7th December, refers to a charge 

_ Of bribery against the Tahsild4r of Khémbgaon and 

Pg ace Bae " -~ brivery 28 investigation by Extra Assistant Commissioner Mr. 

against the Khambgaon Tah. Mdnikshah under instructions from the Deputy Com- 

sildér was enquired into. missioner, and remarks that the Deputy Commissioner 

ought not to have entrusted the investigation to 

an Extra Assistant Commissioner, but should have done it. himself; that 

he should have removed the officer complained against beyond his juris- 

diction before commencing the investigation, with a view that evidence against 

him might not be withheld through fear of the inculpated officer; and that in 

the interests of justice as well as of the accused the enquiry ought not to have 

been merely departmental, but ought to have been conducted in an open court 
of justice according to the prescribed form. 


2. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 830th November, says that whereas 
in the British territory even those who have passed 
A complaint in connection their LL.B. or Munsif’s Examination are not ap- 
ban od sppeininanee pointed Subordinate Judges unless they have practised 
less esas cap eee Ror as pleaders or served as Clerks of the Court for three 
| years, in Berdr any man is appointed to any post; 
for instance, a Head Clerk or an Inspector of Police, who has not read a 
single book on civil law, is at once appointed to do the work of a Munsif. 
It cannot be said, observes the paper, that the Judicial Commissioner is ignorant 
of the disadvantages of such appointments, but he cannot help making such 
appointments, as those who are appointed to fill these posts are generally backed 
by recommendations from Hyderabad and Calcutta. In order to prevent in- 
competent men getting the posts of Extra Assistant and Assistant Commissioners 
the passing of a separate examination in subjects appointed for the Munsii’s 
Examination should be made a qualifying test. 


G. M. SA’THP’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
17th December 1889. 
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(CONFIDENTIAL.]} 


REPORT 


ON. 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED al THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


No. 51 or 1889 


For the Week ending 21st eee 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. a gon 
| ENGLISH. | 
l The Bombay East Indian __,.. ...| Bombay ie oes Weekly ses - 475 
2 », Indian er ve oo ee ee ee eee 700 
3 », Mahratta .. ca ‘ne on ».-| Poona ... oes ees ee on 400 
4 » Phoenix ... ove .| Karachi eee nes Bi-weekly ses 452 
o » Quarterly J ournal of the Poona Sirva- 
janik Sabha ... ...| Poona... ses -«| Quarterly wie 800 
6 »» sind Times oes aes pee ...| Karachi a won” e 250 
7 5» spy of the Day ... ann — ...| Bombay me °°! Weekly .. nest pe 
ANGLO-MaRATHI. 
§ | The Amba Lahari ... aa sve -.-| Poona ... cee Weekly ... os 
9 » Bodh Sudhakar .... a po oo] Satara as no ee eee - 275 
10 ,, Din Bandhu ... a re .-.| Bombay eee << Si | ae oa 1,550 
ll » Din Mitra ‘i Gee ...| Poona oe ee er 500 
12 », Dnydn Chakshu ... a ae a ae vee eee] Weekly ,.. ead 1,200 
13 » Dnydnodayé.... is eee ...| Bombay wi i ee rs 400 
14 » Dnydn Prakash ... oo Poona coe »-| Bi- Weekly ons 504 
15 9 Indu Prakash ae coe coe ee Bombay eee eae Weekly ane oe 800 
16 » Jagad-hitechchhu “ eo -..| Poona ,.. sae — oi ee we 2,500 
17 , Native Opinion ... +»  .. «| Bombay one ove Bi- Weekly ia 600 
18 | ,, Prabhakar Oe eee ee et 350 
19 + Subodh Patrika coe eee a ee Do. eee YY) Weekly coe eee 965 
—- 90 jy Sudharak eee ree eee ee.| Poona... a ne a Ae as 970 
91 9 Vartahar eee ec0e cece eee eee Bombay eee ee0e Do. een eee 450 
MaRATHI. 
92 | The Arunodaya& a ee ee ee” ll 556 
93 99 A'ryavart —_ eee ee eee Dhulia.., eee eee Do. eee eee 130 
94, a ‘im = ...| Ratnagiri. ae Taek” “arene nee 510 
oF 39 Belgaum Samfchér ry) eee @ee Belgaum eee eee Do. eee eee 281 
26 ” Chandanshu eee eee coe ee Taésgaon eae ee Do. eee eee 100 
97 9 Chikitsak ane eee eee eee Belgaum eee eee Do. 2° eee 900 
28 » Chitragupta ry oe “sa eo»| Karad ... a te “Sie 100 
29 “we | S| nmr rr mmre ee ee Jia 
30 » Dharwar Vritt ...  ... ee ee 840 
31 | , DnydnSagar ... sss «32 oe ~—swee| Kolhdpur 2. = we} ~S Do. as 443 
32 9 Gan a Lahari eee eos dined eee Nasik ece ee o9 Do. eee see 100 
33 y Hindu Punch .. oo oF o| Lnana.. eee ee 700 
34 5 Hitechchhu ois ee sii ane Bijépur ae eh ise 85 
35 , Holkar Sark4r Gazette ... at eee| Lore... ve col §=5D0. ace ad 403 
36 9 Hunnar Uttejak... eee ece @ee Poona eee eos eee Do. ° ece eee 
37 9 Jagadédarsh eee eee eee eee Ahmednagar eee eco, Do. eee eee $42 
38 99 Jagan Mitra eee eee eve eee Ratnagiri eee eee Do. eee eee 160 
39 9 Kalpataru... eee eee eee eee Sholé ook eee eee Do. eee eee 160 
40 , Kannada Punch... s+  o —ews| Ba a wk Ee ero we 225 
41 » Karwar Samdchér oe pee ona Kewhe. ae <a me 200 
42 9 Kesari eee eee eee eee Poona eee eee * Do. eee eee 4,200 
43 », Khfydesh Chitragupta .. eC a a eee 4 me 
44 9 Khé esh Vaibhav eee eee eee Do. eee eee eee Do. eee eee 125 
, 45 » Mr arashtra Kokil iis ae .o.| Satara... ae ..| Monthly ,.. inal 279 
46 » Y -4rashtra ee ree eee .»-| Weekly ... = 250 
47 » DJ r4drdshtr4 Vritt si * woof = DO, vee se i calle — 
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No, Names of Newspapcrs. Place of publication. | Edition. Caples invest 
| | 
| Mara’tHI—continued, 
48 |The Nagar Samachar... = «-- se waa Ahmednagar ... ».| Weekly soe 150 
49 » NAsik Vritt oe i si ...| Nasik ... “ee - Bs os 200 
50 | , Nydy%Sindhu ... = . «.. ...| Ahmednagar... ...( Do ow , 175 
51 | ,, Pandhari Mitra . a | Pandharpur ... | Do. ws = « 298 
52 », Poona Vaibhav ... ees - ..-| POONA oo. vee ve Do. oe 5 1,180 
53 », Prabodh Chandrika... ae ..| Jalgaon een es  — ie 100 
54 », Prabodh Ratna ... ne ...| Barsi ... ras —-— ee 350 
55 9 Pratod e060 Isl4ampur ee we Do. eee eee 400 
56 »» Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Mésik 
Pustak ae) ee eee ee ee 200 
57 » Raghava Bhushana eee - ...| Yeola ... ees »..| Weekly .., ee 110 
6 Mee a | Bijapur eee ‘i 225 
69 | , Sachchidénand ... ... «. {Bombay  ..,_—«..| Monthly... 300 
60 » satya Shodhak ... a = ee Ratnagiri eee oe. Weekly . oe 300 
61 9 Satya& Sadan eee bes 6 eee Alib4g... eee eee Do. eee es eco 
62 99 Naty’ Sudha __... eee ve ...| Karwar vee | Do. “ eee 100 
63 | ,, Sholapur Samachér rs a “hee ek a) +e 350 
64 »» Shri Shivaji se ce sock COORD via. tes a ae. - 200 
65 » Shubh Suchak ... a see woe SAt&ra ... swe wn vs 274 
66 » sudhdkar ant eve i Po, wae va DO. eee vs 260 
67 99 Suryodaya... eee eco ese eee Thana eee . ee Do. ne 300 
68 » Wengurla Vritt ... sie ..| Vengurla . ‘ol me fs - 180 
69 »» Vidushak .. oe a. a ; =e 310 
70 5» Vidya Vilés si ‘in oi ...| Kolh4pur _.., eo eee e 210 
71 , Vividh Dny&n Vistér ...  ... — «..| Bombay a oe Monthly ... a 500 
7: Tk ls le ls ee |. +. 132 
73 »  Vrittamdla ‘oe — es ,.| DACATA.« ‘a <—<t es si 
m) Cee a a ae ee ee we is 316 
75 9 «VER CURR — se a“ es ooe| Satara ... oe | Do. sa 100 
ee ee ee ee eee i Fortnightly 3 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, 
77. |The Din Mani... .... os = see. ~— sone Broach... soe ~~... Weekly és 600 
78 », Dny4n Sudha... sé Ke ...| Ahmedabad ... ies Fortnightly e 303 
79 5, Gujarat Darpan ... seh ‘hs eo} Surat ... ine ...| Bi-weekly om 600 
80 , Gujarat Gazette ... sie ‘ne ,..| Ahmedabad ... ...| Weekly .., “ 475 
81 99 Gu arati eee eee eee eee eee Bombay ee ee Do. see eee 1,536 
82 ee Gujarat Mitr’... aor ia ...| Surat a of a ee a 650 
83 »» Hitechchhu om “a es ...| Ahmedabad ... od: lle ove 38U 
84 | ,, K4&thidwér Times. .... Sw. we| RAJ Kot ian .| Bi-weekly, 1,015 
S |. Oe 8. a ew ek eee = ..| Weekly i... 0 1,780 
86 5» surat Akhb4r _... ne ae »..| Surat cos af ee ; wad 598 
87 » Sury4 Prakdsh vi ted ee ee ¥ 375. 
GUJARA'T1. 
88 |The Ahmedabad Times Ps ..| Ahmedabad .. -o.| Weekly ... wae 25 
89 », Ajab are és cae ee ae we ...| Monthly ... 0 1,000 
90 », Akhb4re Sodégar ae es » eee] Bombay sas So Cee 1,000 
91 », A’ryi Dharm Prak4sh ... a. ens .| Monthly ... ef 394 
92 99 A'ry% Dny4n Vardhak coe ° ee Do. ee ee Do. eee oe 325 
93 »» Bombay Sam4char oe jo ae ss ot A vee 1,450 
94 »» Broach Mitra... ‘a | we ORER is ...| Weekly a 539 
95 99 Broach Samachar aoe eee @ee Do. slid ¥eF Do. oe 600 
96 », Buddhi Prak4sh ... as ...| Ahmedabad ... »-| Monthly ... Se 675 
97 5, Chakravak Be a ee ,..| Dohad ... - ...| Weekly or 68 
98 ee oe eee ae ee ll Pee 450 
99 », Deshi Mitra eis a sin ok a ae »ot Weekly ... ay 950 
100 », Dnydnodayé __... ae a. ,..| Broach i .--| Monthly ... ‘ea 475 
101 , Dny&n Vardhak , . iis eee BOUDRY ninememnspirs serp -—DOe 85 — 500 
102 9 JF ursad eco eee coe ive os Do. eee ee0 Do, ee ee 345 
103 », Gap Sap ... ik cate oa ik =e a we Fortnightly ope 550 
104. 9 pe. eee eee coe eee Do. 3 eee eee! Weekly eee ee Po 
105 », Gujarat Monthly J carnal —. ee| Laimbdi - _ .. | Monthly ... = 300 
106 », Gul Afshan ae on ,..| Bombay - sa me a ans ee $00 
107.| , Gurjar Vijay = aw. ee eee” Sa in SE pene ie i 
108 5, Hindi Punch _,,,- ~ tet ...| Bombay os ...| Weekly > 925 
109 », Hindusthdn a — “sm .... Ahmedabad ... re RS ee a 918 
110 », Jame Jamshed ... ‘as a ...| Bombay a »-| Daily 7 800 
111 », Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .., wie ».| Nadiad ‘ ..-| Monthly ... es 1,154 
112 | , Kaira Vartamén... ... ... «| Kaira occ. ost WOOLY on - ns 100 
113 » Kaiser-i-Hind _,., iis vs ...| Bombay oe a ae, oe 9.502 
114 », KAéside Mumbai ... ove ses ao ae r sa Tri-weekly 1,283 
115 9 Kelavni coe ees re ee Baroda =. ‘a. Monthly ,.. os 479 
116 » Madhamékh sent sai we ...| Jundagad - io = “ake = so 
117 »5, Madhur Vachan .., sae .».| Bombay oe so Me gee re 1412 
118 » Manaranjak i si ..j surat ... oes <ae aoe e "409 
119 » Nure Elam em oe gee BOMMDay ae = ee eee ee 34] 
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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. or oa 


GusaRa'TI—continued. 
120 | The Nydyadarshak ... es es eo} Ahmedabad ... oe) Weekly ... a. 500 
121 »» Pérai Tikdékér ... . sco | ooo soo) BOMbay ae ee — ~©350 
122 | ,, Praja Mata coo tee, ewes eof SAEMOURDAG $10, nap] WEGRIY 000 v0 465 
123 » Radjyabhakta... “0 eee ...| Bombay bie oe) ae oes 687 
194, ” Samsher Bahadur eee eee Th Ahmedabad eee pee Do. eee dee 200 
125 » Saty’ Mitr&é ... see ee | Bombay is ooo] §=§D0. ave bua 400 3 
126 99 Satyavakta ee0e eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee PYy 1,100 7 
127 | , Satyodaya ae lL ee ee ee ay 
128 », Saurashtr’ Darpan* ... és »..| Jundgad ee .»-| Monthly ... se 398 Po 
129 » Shrimali Shubhechchbak ase -.| Jamnagar... oo i 950 ‘a 
180 » Sens SinGmm is tes see »o| Kaira ... io ee I ces ‘a. a 
131 99 Stri Bodh... eee, eee eee Bee Bombay eee nati Monthly eee pee 630 i 
132 ” Stri Mitra eee eee eee eee Do. eee eee Do. coe See 700 Bre 
133 5 Stri Sadbodh Ratnt _.... is soot 1 dee iia 2 Re as ae 
134 », Subodh PrakAsh ... is ies ...| Limbdi iss “ae 8 aa 768 a 
135 », svadesh Bandhu ... er rs .».| Mahudha ‘ee | Weekly ... vie 200 
136 », Svadesh Vatsal ... ‘as iv ...| Ahmedabad ... ...| Monthly ... waa 423 
137 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ini ee ane we ie om sia 900 
138 », Vidny&n Vilés_.., ae »..| Rajkot a ea oe eS 759 
139 », Vidya Mitra mo oe te »..| Bombay wc oe a ad 450 
ANGLO-KA'NARESE. : 
140 |The Kannada Suvarte... ©  . — o+-| Bombay ced WO wwe ius 920 
Ka'NARESE. i S 
14L | The Chandroday& ae eee ase ...| Dharwar sa ».| Weekly ,,. ne 180 
142 99 Havyak Subodh eee eee ece eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee 917 
143 ,, Kard@tak Patra ... oe ies ...| Dharwar ia a a ‘ed 300 
144 99 Rasik Ranjini eee eee eee eee Gadag eee eee Do. ece eee 300 
145 5 satya Vritt pee ‘ sci wa | oe pis os ae iota 247 
: ANGLO-SANSKBIT. 

146 | The Girvan’ Tarangini nae ape ...| Dharwar ha | Fortnightly _,.. 75 

HINDI. 
147 |The Bhérati Bhréta ... ... o. | Rewéh.., .., ...| Fortnightly... 400 
im | ig DP a lke te Os il ek WO twee 100 
149 99 Ratnaprakash Ratlam eve aoe ee0 Ratlam eee eoe Do. eee "@e0 65 4 / 

Urpv. T 
150 |The Akhbdre Ratan Prakash Ratlam ...| atlém -_ veo] Weekly see. me 33 
151 | 5 CharkhériAkhbér  ...  .... oe] Rew&h... ...  ...| Fortnightly... 4 a 
152 » Dhar State Gazette Sn eee ...| Dhar ... vee oo. Weekly ... are 270 | ‘aa 
153 5, h-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... »-.| Jhowra vs eo ee 64 a 
154 »» Gwalior Gazette ... nes a .... Gwalior ais i we sa 830 
155 », Kushful Akhbar... me ea »..| Bombay ae a ie =| ee se 350 

PERSIAN. 
ae ee “<a ee ness 190 

ENGLISH, MARA'THI AND HINDI. 3 
237 | The Pandit .. os ih cn occa ccnp a sep ee RE Bie 900 
| MARATHI AND GUJARATI. 

158 |The Baroda Vatsal ... 4. © oa Baroda s0g-———~-ovey WOO Pag gas 1,229 

SINDI- 
159 | The Miawin-i-Majma-i-Mahammadi »..| Karachi cee .| Weekly ... <3% 360 
160 » Muin-ul-Islam ... ove pas ee — ek Oe ie 200 
161 | ,, Sind Sudhar a es jag oof DO, a oe ee ee 500 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. : 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©, The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(S] =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arunodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d. 


5 
Part I.—Polttics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Kushful Akhbdr (155), in itsissue of the 12th December, writes :— 

We hear that a drama of the Prophet Mahomed is 

P Sag ye ee ofa to be performed in France and that the Turkish Gov- 
pokey y et sa , 12 om ernment have requested the French authorities to 
tion tothe British Govern. Prohibit the performance. We request the British 
ment in the matter. Government, who rule over 8 krors of Mahomedans, 
to exercise their influence with the French Government 

for the suppression of the drama, and also to issue an interdict in India prohibit- 


ing a similar performance. | 


2. A correspondent of the Kesaré (42), in its issue of the 17th December, 
Observes that it is strange that the British Indian Gov- 
The grievances of the ernment should pay immediate attention to the wants 
peaceful and loyal subjects and grievances of the Santhals, Bhils and other wild 
of India should be early at- , é . , 
Sieadiad te. and unruly tribes, while they are inattentive to the 
| representations of the peaceful and loyal millions who, 
having every faith in British wisdom and justice, continue to respectfully 
acquaint their rulers with their grievances in spite of the discouragement re- 
ceived by them, and remarks that such ought not to be the conduct of the wise 


Government towards their loyal subjects. 


3. The Nyayd Sindhu (50), in its issue of the 16th December, approves of 
the suggestion made at the Calcutta meeting by 

_ Opinion about the approache Mr. Surendrandth Banerji for founding a scholarship 
2 eee tte bo Py t A eo in honour of the reception of His Royal Highness 
so ob Meda. Prince Albert Victor, in preference to the one made 
| by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to give a public 
dinner to the Prince, and advises the people of Bombay to secure a permanent 
benefit to their city in remembrance of the Prince’s visit instead of spending 


money on show and peageant. 


4. Referring to the same public meeting at Calcutta, the Indu Prakdsh 
‘Remarks on the incident (15),in its issue of the 16th December, writes :—Such 
that took place at a public @ frasco of a public meeting, and in such a cause, is to 
meeting in Calcutta for be much regretted. We fully sympathize with the object 
concerting measures for the of Mr. Surendrandth’s amendment. A permanent me- 
— of Prince Albert yorial like a Leper Asylum is, to our mind, an infinitely 
a better way of memorializinga Royal visit than mere 
illuminations, fireworks and public shows. The argument that orientals are a show- 
loving people is a mere cloak to the occidentals desiring to have an opportunity to 
enjoy themselves. The real issue of the Calcutta meeting must not be obscured. 
There is not the slightest contest about loyalty in the case. Mr. Surendrandth is 
as earnestly and sincerely loyal as the stoutest champion on the other side. The 
only question is, which is the best way of expressing that loyalty? There can be 
little doubt as to the answer to this question. [The Subodh Patrika (19) of the 
15th December and some other. papers of the week regret the incident, but 
approve of the amendment proposed by Babu Surendranath for arranging for a 
permanent memorial in the shape of a Leper Asylum in honour of the visit of 


Prince Albert Victor. | 


5. A correspondent, writing from London to the Gujardt Gazette (80) in 
its issue of the 19th December, says :—The appoint- 
Remarks on the — ment of Lord Harris to the Governorship of Bombay 
ment of Lord Marrs a8 “0 as successor to Lord Reay has been condemned by the 
soil cacti London Liberal press in no mild terms. The Pall 
Mall Gazette calls it a piece of jobbery, alike insulting and outrageous, and the 
Daily News sees no merit in His Lordship that could qualify him for the respon- 
sible post. lor myself, if I could carry out my will, I should refuse to be ruled 
by a Tory Governor who has been known to fame as little more than a second 
rate cricketer and Primrose Leaguer. But whether I like it or not, on my 
return to India I shall be ruled by him, and I may have in some public capa- 
city to pay him allegiance. But is it not time that Indian people should insist 
cox 1222—2 : : 
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upon controlling the choice of their own rulers? Making a choice is quite a 
different thing from controlling it; and it may be that we are not yet ripe for 
making or even indicating our choice. But why may we not refuse collectively, 
not individually, to be ruled by a Governor whose highest merit is but negative, 
and that is, that he has not yet given any promise of greatness in his public life. 
It is a misfortune to India that a ministry so partial to jobbery as the Tory party 
should ever be the dominant party in England. Lord Beaconsfield gave us Lord 
Lytton, and now Lord Salisbury has given us Lord Harris. It is not likely that 
a Tory Under Secretary and a Primrose Leaguer will at all trouble himself to 
attend to and satisfy the aspirations of the rising statesmen of India. I do not 
doubt, however, that the Tory choice will meet with the approval of one Indian 
newspaper at least, that has lately taken to reward the English Government with 
all manner of praise. I predict that such of the citizens of Bombay as have from 
time to time been flattered by a certain Anglo-Indian newspaper, will see nothin 
in the choice of Lord Harris but a benign intention on the part of Lord Salisbury 
to bless Bombay. 


6. The Gujardt Mitra (82), in its issue of the 15th December, writes :— 
His Excellency Lord Reay is on the eve of his depar- 
ture to England and the ensuing honours’ list will be 
the last in his time. We therefore take this oppor- 
tunity to make a timely suggestion and to request His Excellency to do the 
justice that has been long denied to the Gujarati community, by including some 
deserving men of that community in the New Year’s honours list. Along with 
several deserving gentlemen of Kathiiwdr, we may mention Mr. Hariprasad 
Santokrém Desdiji with great pleasure. He is well-known for his private and 
public liberality. His charities are not confined to Bhivnagar and extend as 
far as Poona, and he is the only Gujarati who liberally subscribed the handsome 
sum of six or seven thousand rupees to the High School for Girls at Poona. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Hariprasdd Desdi take great interest in female education 
and render frequent assistance to promote the cause. Mr. Desai also spent 
a large amount at the time of the Kathidwar famine, and we trust Government 
will acknowledge his services to the public. The Desdi family of Nadidd.is also 
respectable and we recommend the name of Réo Bahadur Haridds Vihdridas, 
Diwa4n of Jundgad. In turning to Gujarat, we find that the claims of Surat 
have often been ignored, and it will simply be justice to present Rao Bahadur 
Jagjivandas Khusdldis, ex-president of the local municipality, with some 
distinction. The municipal administration of Surat was in his time in no way in- 
ferior to that of Ahmedabad, and it will be appropriate to bestow on him an honour 
similar to that enjoyed by the president of the Ahmedabad Municipality. His 
Excellency Lord Reay was very much pleased with his work and paid him a 
special visit. If Sir T. C. Hope had remained long in India, Mr. Jagyivandas’s 
worth would have been better appreciated than at present. We do not mean 
that all those who are recommended above should be made C.I.E., but we 
only wish that they should be awarded some kind of honour. ‘The literary world 
will, no doubt, be pleased if some title is bestowed on Pandit Gattuldlji. The 
name of Mr. Javerilil Umidshankar Yajnik should also be remembered. Before 
concluding, we would strongly recommend the Collectors to forward from their 
respective districts the names of one or two municipal commissioners who may 
have ably discharged their duties, for the New Year’s honour. 


A suggestion in connection 
with New Year’s honours. 


7. Innoticing Sir Richard Temple’s address at a meeting of the East 

. India Association on 25th November last on “ India 

Comments on the addresses and its treatment in the House of Commons,”’ the Jame 

delivered in England by Sir Joamshed (110), in its issue of the 18th December, 
Richard Temple and Mr. Lee- . : . ° 

aad says:—NSir Richard complimented India on several 

Anglo-Indians watching Indian interests in Parliament, 

but the fact is that the interests of India are not advanced by the advocacy of 

Anglo-Indians, who plead that railway extension in India should be vigorously 

pushed on for strengthening the frontier defence and for the proper conservation 

of the interests of Manchester, and that the “improper”? demands made by the 

people of India for new concessions should not be attended to. To quote a fresh 

instance of Anglo-Indian advocacy, Mr. Lee-Warner, Political Secretary to the 


Government of Bombay, who is now on leave in England, observed in the address 
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he delivered before a Working Men’s Club in Essex, that India was not ripe. 
for self-government as the Natives were ignorant, superstitious and fanati- 
cal. This assertion of Mr. Lee-Warner is best contradicted by the Government 
reports on local self-government in India, some of which must have been seen by 
him, but it is enough to say that he is an Anglo-Indian. Mr. Lee-Warner also 
remarked that Christianity and education would have to become more general 
before the British Government made over the administration of the country to 
Native rulers. But Natives do not desire to have the entire administration 
in their hands, but pray simply for a proper share therein. While Mr. Lee- 
Warner opined that India was not ripe for self-government, Sir Richard Temple 
asserted that Natives were fit to send representatives to the Legislative Councils 
and that the elective principle should be conceded in regard to these institutions ! 


8. The Gujardti (81), in its issue of the 15th December, writes :—The 
report of the work done by the Bombay Branch of 
umes” P ba oF the the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund during the past year 
n of Dufferin’s Fund ;, 
ell tts Geek. under the presidency of Her Excellency Lady Reay, 
who has laboured in the interests of the cause of female 
medical education as generously and conscientiously as Lord Reay has done in 
a wider sphere for the people of Western India, is extremely satisfactory. The 
Tact that there are 7 Brahman ladies out of 38 pupil nurses who have availed 
_/ themselves of the advantages of the Training School for Nursing and Midwifery 
at the Cama Hospital, is a most significant sign of the times. The generosity of 
the Parsi gentleman, which has rendered possible the excellent arrangements 
at the Cama Hospital for training of nurses and instruction in midwifery, 
the liberality of spirit which has thrown open to women the gates of our 
University, and the energy and devotion with which the work of the Bomba; 
Branch of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund has been performed by Lady Reay 
are worthy of the highest commendation. The promoters of the organization 
in Bombay have done their duty most satisfactorily and have laid the people 
of this presidency under a heavy obligation. It now behoves those who are 
chiefly interested in its success and prosperity to come forth to assist it in a 
liberal spirit. Selfish conservatism never ultimately leads to happiness, and if 
Hindus wish to see happiness and comfort in their homes, they must be prepared, 
like the enlightened widow of the late Mr. Mordrji Gokuldas, who has generous- 
ly founded an hospital at Nasik, to contribute .munificently towards the spread 


and support of the work which Lady Reay has so much encouraged by her dis- 


interested labours. 


9. In reporting the proceedings of the public meeting held at the Town 


Bombay Branch of the 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund 
and a suggestion to the 
people to commemorate the 


Hall on the 11th December, under the presidency of 
His Excellency Lord Reay, to submit the report of 
the Bombay Branch of the Countess of Dufferin’s 
Fund, the Kaiser-t-Hind (118), in its issue of the 15th 


name of His Excellency Lord 
Reay by establishing scholar- 
ships in his name. 


December, observes:—The inhabitants of Bombay 
should, without delay, take steps to perpetuate the 
names of Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Reay. 
This much is certain that in the time of His Excellency Lord Reay medical 
education has received good encouragement both from His Excellency and the 
public, several hospitals have been founded, the long felt want of a Laboratory 
has been supplied, a deserving medical man has been appointed to the chair of 
Clinical Medicine and Pharmacology, Dr. Carter’s Lectureship has also been 
founded and several other reforms have been introduced into the Grant Medical 
College. The memory of His Excellency will therefore be very appropriately 
preserved if a large number of scholarships bearing the name of His Excellency 
Lord Reay be established in the Grant Medical College. 


10. The Din Bandhu (10), in its issue'of the 15th December, Be :—His 
. Excellency Lord Reay’s tenure of office will expire in 
he publ y  Shedi-tagea eg P 
ee sed ie . a April next and Lord Harris will succeed to the Gover- 
in the Bombay Presidency to norship of Bombay, or, which is the same thing, an ex- 


make a strong representation perience of five years will be succeeded by no experience. 
for the extension of the tenure 


of His mmenr *| Lord Reay. 


to understand anything of the country and its peculiar 
circumstances ought to carry conviction in the hearts of those who appoint 


Lord Reay’s candid avowal that it took him some time > 
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Governors, that the policy of changing Governors every five years has not every- 
thing good to be said in its favour. That policy is good when the Governor 
becomes a disagreeable person and his continuance in office does not prove of 
material benefit to the country he governs, but in the case of a Governor like 
Lord Reay, who has truly done more in five years than all the other Governors 
put together during the last twenty-five years, the observance of the rule of five 
years’ tenure is, really speaking, a great evil. The good work he has done 
conscientiously for the benefit of the people runs the risk of being neglected 
during the next régime. Europeans as well as Natives can have but one opinion 
with regard to Lord Reay’s Government. Under such circumstances every 
attempt should be made to represent to the Secretary of State that it is extremely 
desirable to prolong His Excellency’s tenure for at least two years more, in the 
interests of the people of this presidency. We are all the more inclined to 
wish for this extension as we are sure that thereby Lord Reay will have time 
enough to direct his attention to some of those things which he has, for want 
of time, allowed to remain in much the same state in which they were five years 
ago. The nexttwo years will afford him sufficient time and opportunity to find 
out how necessary it is that primary education should be made compulsory, and 
how wise and well-considered is the policy of the Poona Municipality. He will 
also have time to find out that in the working of the Forest Department much 
reliance cannot be placed on the reports of the minor officials. These and some 
other things, which have not yet received the careful handling which they 
deserve, cannot be attributed to any neglect on the part of His Excellency, 
but simply to want of time. The Bombay Presidency Association and every 
other Association ought to unite in asking for an extension of two years’ tenure. 
It may be late in the day to make such a request, but on.a proper representation 
the Secretary of State for India will assuredly find it necessary to listen to the. 
unanimous voice of the people. | 


11. In a contributed paragraph the Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 15th 
December, says:—His Excellency Lord Reay’s selection of proper men for 
proper places has been, for the last five years, generally so happy and so successful 
that we have almost come to look upon it as a matter of course; and the latest 
instances form no exception to that rule. But nevertheless’ we must not 
fail to thank His Excellency for the same. It has been truly said that if we 
had possessed the right of election, and used it intelligently, we could not 
have made happier selections. His LExcellency’s short régime of five years 
furnishes a vivid illustration of how much can be done for the solid good 
of the people by a sympathetic ruler, almost single-handed. By the bye, 
what has become of the cry raised some time ago to ask for an extension of 
his auspicious rule? That it will not be granted is a foregone conclusion; but, — 
that need not deter us from making a public and a united petition for the same, 
if only to mark our sense of grateful appreciation of His Lordship’s many 
invaluable services. Let us rise equal to the occasion before it is too late. Such 
a petition cannot fail to exercise a wholesome and controlling influence over his 
sporting successor. 


12. The Rdst Goftdr (85), in its issue of the 15th December, draws the 
following moral from the reply of His Excellency the 
Moral of the reply given Governor to the address presented to him by the 
Py His Excellency Lord Reay Bombay Presidency Association :—When the head of 
o the address presented to oer te ar . 
him by the Bombay Presi. ® Government is invited to receive an address under 
dency Association. an hospitable roof, he should not be treated toa 
too candid criticism of his shortcomings. When he 
finds that “the humble address ’’ is a specimen of plain-speaking something in 
this wise—‘ Honoured Sir, we esteem you most highly; but, Sir, we are sorry 
your Government did this wrong and did notdo that right’’—then he may, 
perhaps, deem himself fortunate, if he is relieved of his embarrassment by a 


convenient catarrh. 


13. The Dnydn Prakdsh (14), in its issue of the 16th December, comments on 
His Excellency Lord Reay’s reply to the Bombay Presi- 

ern pone tid oe dency Association’s address as follows :—If the recom- 
Oo ne et T°? mendations of the Forest Commission were really “ well 


in the Bombay Presidency. : 
jn the Bombay f'residency considered,”? it is rather difficult to perceive why the 


Bombay Government should have taken two years and five months to express 
their approval of them. The members of the Commission did not themselves 
take more than three months to formulate their recommendations after the 
completion of the inquiry ; and if their recommendations were really what they 
are represented by His Excellency to be, the Bombay Government should surely 
have expressed their approval of the same long since—certainly before the end 
of 1887—instead of having required the unreasonably long period mentioned 
above. But it would seem that the Bombay Government did not know its own 
mind for a long time, and disposed of the intricate questions involved at the 
last moment in a most perfunctory manner. His Excellency says that he “has 
been informed by the officers who brought forest grievances to his notice that 
at present there are none urged by the residents of the districts in which on his 
arrival the discontent was the greatest,’’ and that “it must therefore be pre- 
sumed that the measures taken with regard to grazing and ra4b supply have 
given complete satisfaction.” We may say in reply that the officers who 
brought the forest grievances to His Excellency’s notice on his arrival five years 
ago are not now serving in the Konkan districts, and can ordinarily have no 
means of knowing the local feeling on the subject in the said districts. We, for. 
our part, feel no hesitation in stating that the feeling in the districts concerned 
is one of absolute helplessness. We have reasons to believe that in the opinion 
of at least..one of the officers, who were foremost in April 1885 to invite 
the attention of His Excellency to the forest grievances of the residents of the 
Konkan districts, the “ well considered ’? recommendations of the Forest Com- 
mission are open to grave and serious objections, and that those objections have 
not been removed by the recent orders of the Bombay Government. “ The 
timber trade may be disappointed that it cannot obtain timber without payment, 
but such a result must be welcome to the taxpayer, whose interests are concern- 
ed in safeguarding State, that is, hts property.’? This sentence from His Excel- 
lency’s reply contains, we are afraid, an insinuation hardly worthy of the 
writer. 


14. The Bombay Samdchdr (93), in its issue of the 16th December, says 
- that the hope expressed by the Datly News that the 
cay eae iest against the "e- Indian National Congress will at its approaching 
usal of Lord Cross to take ; : 
steps to hold simultaneous meeting protest against the refusal of the Secretary of 
examinations for Indian Civil State for India to take steps to sanction the holding of 
Service in England and India ginyultaneous examinations for the Civil Service in 
ee a. be ptsinn fe England and India, is well meant and ought to be 
ses Oe  yealized, that the utterings of the Congress, which this 
year consists of carefully selected delegates, will have a good effect on the minds 
ef the English statesmen, and that the advocacy of the Civil Service question, as 
viewed by the Natives, by the Daily News indicates that the Liberal party is 
prepared to support the legitimate aspirations of the Natives in this matter. 


15. In alluding ‘to the telegram from Allahabad that the Bombay Govern- 
ment have been asked to nominate a member to the 

Qualifications of a new vacancy that will be created in the Viceregal Legis- 
member. to be appointed t© Jative Council by the retirement of Sir Dinshaw 
ob Xo eet it ©Maénekji Petit at the end of the year, the Bombay 
Petit.  Samdchdr (98), in its issue of the 21st December, 
says:—The appointment of two private gentlemen 

from Bombay to the Supreme Legislative Council did not prove satisfactory. 
The nomination of the late Rao Sdéheb V. N. Mandlik was, on the whole, not 
so satisfactory as was to be desired, on account of his varied duties and failing 
health. Sir Dinshaw Ménekji Petit succeeded him, but he too disappointed the 
public. Sir Dinshaw opposed the public interests in the matter of the enhance- 
ment of the salt duties and the imposition of a tax on kerosine oil. This 
past experience makes it highly desirable that more care should be taken 
in making the next selection. The new member should have, in addition to 
the other qualifications of a legislator, a close acquaintance with the wants 
and requirements of the Natives and a sympathy with them, as well as suffi- 
cient leisure at his command to devote to the voluntary duties of an Addi- 
tional Member. [The Akhbdre Soddgar (90), in its issue of the same date, in 
writing on the same subject, observes that the late Réo Stheb V. N. Mandlik 
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and Sir D. N. Petit discharged the duties of a member of the Viceregal Legis- 
lative Council with satisfaction to Government and the public, recommends 
that this time a member of the Mahomedan community should be appointed 
to the post, and brings forward the names of Mr. Badrudin Tyabji and the 
Honourable Mr. Rahimtulla Mahomed Say4ni, to make a selection from. } 


16. <A correspondent of the Praja Mat (122), in its issue of the 14th 
) | December, says that owing to frequent transfers of 
| Disapproval of frequent the Subordinate Judge at Dholka the people of that 
a raga aa a station have been put to much inconvenience, and 
next to the authorities in requests the authorities to fill up the present vacancy 


e matter. without delay. 


17. The Kdrwdér Samdchdr (41), in its issue of the 5th December, com- 
plains of the conduct of Mr. Baldji Krishna, Inspector 
-Acomplaint against a sub- of Vaccination, Kanara District, in appointing his 
— officer in the Sani- relatives Gopal Appaji and Bhau Bibdji as vaccinators 
ry Department im _ the 3 .7 
Sener Disizicd. though they had not served as candidates for the 
prescribed period, describes the loss and inconvenience 
which some of the vaccinators have been put to on account of these appoint- 
ments, says that great injustice has b2en done by the Deputy Sanitary Com- 
missioner in accepting the resignation of Govind Ramchandra, a vaccinator, 
without personally making an inquiry into his case, though the latter had sent 
him two petitions requesting him not to accept the resignation asit had been 
obtained from him hy the Inspector of Vaccination under improper pressure, 
and requests the authorities of the Sanitary Department to enquire into this 
matter. 


18. The Sind Sudhdr (161), in its issue of the 30th November, writes :— 
) The people of Sind have constantly been complaining 
Alleged adulteration of of the malpractices on the part of dealers in articles 
Bre edn eo it of food and drink. About two years ago we published 
ahhen = a letter from the inhabitants of Jacobabad in which 
they complained that articles of food and drink were 
considerably adulterated in the Upper Sind Frontier District. It seemed that 
the Commissioner in Sind took notice of that complaint and entered intoa 
correspondence with the Deputy Commissioner on the subject. It is now said 
that the traders in the Upper Sind Frontier District have since given up their mal- 
practices. We also suggested at the time the desirability of passing a special Act 
like the one in force im the town of Calcutta, or of adding some provisions to 
the District Municipal Act empowering the municipal commissioners to 
prosecute such persons as may be charged with having adulterated articles of 
food or drink. As no notice seems to have been taken of our suggestion, we 
beg to remind the proper authorities that unless some provisions are added to 
the District Municipal Act the evil complained of will not cease to exist. 


19. The Bakul (24), in its issue of the 15th December, says :—Numerous 
thefts have of late occurred in the town of Ratndgiri 
Attention of the Ratnagiri without the thieves being detected by the police. This 
paris caliet fe sir is certainly not creditable to the police. Many wells 
aa = = in the town have no parapet walls, and are. likely to — 
cause fatal accidents. Recently a girl was drowned 

in an unprotected well. 


Part Il.— Legislation. 


20. The Jdme Jamshed (110) and the dAkhbdre Soddgar (90), in their 
respective issues of the 21st December, approve of the 
Leper Bill which deals simply with vagrants and those 
_ willing to be treated in leper hospitals. The Jdme, however, observes that the 
leper question has unnecessarily created a great panic in England, while the 
medical profession in India has not yet decided finally whether leprosy is or is 
not contagious, and hence it would not be right to meekly adopt the decision 
of the Royal Commission when it arrives at one, the better course being to pass _ 
the Bill in its present form and wait for five or six years more for further 

experience before deciding what improvements should be made in it. 


The Leper Bill approved. 
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PART ITI.— Education. 


21. "The Gujardit (81), in its issue of the 15th December, writes :—His Ex- 

aa cellency Lord Lansdowne’s first utterances in public on 
P= ge ge: AR Bon a subject of the utmost importance to India are charac- 
problem in India. terised by a strikingly sober and candid view of the 
educational problem in India. Although ‘we are not 

prepared to accept His Excellency’s views in their entirety, we must confess we 


are ready to endorse everything that His Lordship said regarding the moral side 


of education. His Lordship deprecated, in the first place, the tendency of the 
Indian students to be dissatisfied with the severity of the tests applied by the 
University examiners. From our closer knowledge of the nature of their com- 
plaints, we can say that it is not the severity that the students complain of, but 
the want of system or method in the University, examinations, or the whims 
and caprices of examiners impatient rather to show off their learning than to 


test the genuine work of students. Here we think there is ground for legitimate 
complaint, and many will agree with us that our own University is not a 
little guilty of inflicting avoidable and unjust hardships on the examinees by 
the selection of examiners who cannot be pronounced to be fit in all cases. We 


are not at all in favour of reducing the standard of higher education, as such 
@ course would be certainly fatal to the development of a sound system of 
real education. But we certainly feel that examinations should not be 
converted into a huge lottery in which some gain and others lose for no 
merits or faults of their own. The second point on which the Viceroy 
dwelt was the increasing cry on the part of the educated for employment 


in Government service. His Excellency’s advice to take delight in learning 


for its own sake is nothing new and is not calculated to appease the hunger or 
quench the thirst of the alumnt of the Indian Universities. If India had no 
salaried rulers and if the rest of the world had subsisted on the contemplation 


of the beauties of literature, science or philosophy, the present cry would have been 


undoubtedly meaningless. Even England, with all her wide empire and wealth, 


is found now and then complaining, and although we confess it would be a 


glorious day for India when her educated youths would gladly accept and carry 
out His Excellency’s noble precept, the people of this country, which supports 
a costly foreign agency to the positive discouragement of the indigenous intellect 


in many instances, can hardly be rebuked if they expect Government to employ 


Native agency to an increased extent and to open some other outlets by encour- 
aging and developing indigenous industries as far as is compatible with the 
ulterior interests of India. There is no denying the fact that the refined 


‘appliances and processes of the West have thrown hundreds of people adrift 


upon the world, and although we are not in favour of any protection, we believe 
a great deal can be done by Government for utilizing the unemployed intellect 
of the nation by the expansion of industrial and technical education suited to 
the requirements of the country at large. Lord Reay has already done some- 


thing in this direction in this presidency, and it is to be hoped that Lord Lans- 


downe, who is always in favour of maintaining and preserving indigenous systems 
in their best and purest forms, will be able to attempt for the whole of India 


what Lord Reay has endeavoured to do for the province under his rule. 


922. The Suryd Prakdsh (87), in its issue of the 14th December, writes :— 
There is much to learn from His Excellency Lord Lansdowne’s address at 
the recent Convocation of the Panj4b University. His public utterances have 
invariably that ring of personal sincerity and conviction which forms a necessa 


element of sound political oratory. Although delivered before the students of the 


Panjib University, the speech has much that can be turned to account by the 


educated natives of India. We wish it were widely read. 


23. The Indu Prakdsh (15), in its issue of the 16th December, writes :— 
Few Governors of Bombay have endeared themselves to 

ear} Fe ar ssce Bey their Native subjects so well as His Excellency Lord 
oe: Presidency approved Reay hasdone. His Lordship’s popularity is unques- 
and his utterances on his tionable and is well deserved. His administration has 
educational policy comment- heen highly eventful and progressive, and throughout 


ed upon, — _ his régime His Lordship has been a conspicuous figure 


os 
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before the public by his activity and energy, loftiness of purpose and liberality 
of mind. These qualities, aided by an uncommonly brilliant intellect and 
culture, have served to make his administration eminently suceessful, and will 
enable him, on the whole, to leave a pleasing record of work done, difficulties sur- 
mounted, and progress achieved. In the midst of all this pleasing record there 
is one part about which there seems to be a hopeless divergence of views 
between Lord Reay and the Native public. It is in regard to His Lordship’s 
attitude towards higher education that there has been throughout his régime 
a considerable soreness of feeling, and His Lordship seems to be fully sensible 
of this soreness, as he never misses an opportunity to explain his position and 
to give assurances of complete sympathy. The address presented by the Bombay 
Presidency Association gave the most recent expression to the feeling of 
dissatisfaction, but illness prevented His Lordship on that occasion from 
giving his explanation. The opening of a Technical School by the municipality 
at Poona furnished him with another opportunity, and His Lordship took 
advantage’of it to fully unburden himself on the entire subject of his edu- 
cational policy. There are two principles which His Lordship gives as the 
guiding ‘rules of his policy,—aiming at a high standard and consolidation. The 
application of these principles, His Lordship thinks, has given rise to the 
notion that higher education is falling backward. His Lordship passes in review 
each of the higher educational institutions, and points out how each has pro- 
gressed under his care. Is the feeling of soreness among the Native public, then, 
without justification? We answer, no. Possibly, as events have turned out, 
there is less cause for it now than there was at one time, but, if we mistake not, 
the events have in no small degree been moulded into their present shape by 
the strong expression of the feeling of disapproval which proceeded from the 
Native public on each occasion of some threatened injury to higher education. 
The caution addressed by Lord Reay to the Poona Municipality against going 
too fast is indeed timely. As to the proposal to get English Head Masters for 
the high schools, we should welcome it if really first class men, versed in the 
management of public schools, were brought out. But past experience is very 
discouraging in this particular. The condition that Head Masters so brought 
must not look up to professorial appointments is extremely salutary, and, we 
trust, will be strictly enforced. The pernicious system of promoting Head 
Masters to College Professorships, and Professors to Inspectorships, has done 
immense mischief, and we have often condemned it. We are glad to see it con- 
demned by Lord Reay, and we hope that it will not survive its condemnation by 
so high an authority as His Excellency the Governor. His Excellency strongly 
animadverts upon the tendency to lower the standards of University examina- 


tions. The observations are extremely valuable and we commend them to the 
notice of our readers. 


24. The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of the 16th December, writes :—The 
people of this presidency must feel grateful-to the municipality of Poona for 
having given to His Excellency the Governor an opportunity of explaining at 
length the principles which have guided the educational policy of the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay during the last five years. He who carefully reads the 
elaborate speech made by His Lordship last week at Poona will find in it, not 
only a full and satisfactory vindication of the educational policy which His 
Lordship has pursued since assuming charge of his great office, but also a 
valuable repository of excellent suggestions with regard to the management of 
primary, secondary, collegiate, technical and professional education. We are 
sorry that these suggestions have come rather too late. Had Lord Reay thought 
it fit to deliver such a speech one or two years back, he would certainl 
have silenced many of the unthinking and ignorant critics who have long 
been trying to bring the educational policy of the present Government into 
disrepute. His Lordship must have his own reason for observing silence so 
long, and it would be futile on our part to try todiscover them. We, therefore, 
content ourselves with thanking His Excellency for what he has done, and 
hope that his successors will at least stick to the lines he has laid down, 
if they are not able to improve upon them. We shall have Governors and 
Governors as long as the British Government will last, but whether we shall be 
very often blessed with the kind of administrator who at present presides over 
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the Government of Bombay is a question which no thoughtful person will pro- 
ceed to answer in the affirmative without considerable hesitation. In reviewing 
his educational policy His Excellency first dealt with one or two general educa- 
tionad questions, and then entered into a detailed statement of the present con- 
dition of the leading colleges of this presidency. He admitted the fact that at 
present the number of students seeking admission into colleges was far in 
excess of the number whom the existing colleges can accommodate. With 
regard te the necessity for increasing the number of colleges, it is difficult to 
understand what motive may have induced the Government to withdraw their 
grant of Rs, 3,000 to the Fergusson College, which in :Yespect of attendance and 
instruction given in it compares not unfavourably with other institutions in the 
presideney. With the exception of this single unfortunate college, all the Arts 
Colleges, either Government or private, throughout the presidency, have re- 
ceived their full share of: Government support, and we hope that the Fergusson 
College too will receive at the hands of Lord Reay before his departure that 
justice which is due to it. {n conclusion, we say that we are not likely to have 
for many years to come so able, so affable, so conscientious, so industrious, so 
well read, so straightforward, and so sympathetic a Governor as His Excel- 
Jency Lord Reay has proved to be. : 


25. The Gryardtt (81), in its issue of the 15th December, writes :—Al- 
though we have frequently commented upon several glaring defects in our 
educational system, we never thought that Government were determined to 
kill all higher education. There were grievances of long standing in Govern- 
ment educational institutions for which His Excellency Lord Reay’s Government 
was in no sense responsible. But the existence of these patent evils, coupled 
with the new departure in the direction of technical education and the con- 
templated abolition of several flourishing institutions about one and the same 
time, gave cause for alarm whieh found expression in the Native press in an un- 
mistakable manner. One of the reasons for the partial failure of local self- 
government is that some municipalities in the mofussil have been prematurely 
urdened with work whieh they are not in a financial position to carry out, and 
it was naturally feared that local self-government was sure to be discredited b 
the increase in their already crushing burdens. We quite agree with Lord Rea 
that the interests of the industrial classes are sometimes in danger of being 
ignored amidst the clamour of the literary classes, and although we firmly believe 
that higher education, instead of being starved or stinted, should be maintained 
at the highest possible pitch, we are cordially in favour of the departure made 
by His Lordship for utilising the hitherto unemployed capabilities of the people. 
Higher education, moulded on one uniform pattern, was alone in the field and 
was thus stereotyping and even vitiating the popular tastes and intellect by 
diverting them into one monotonous channel. If Lord Reay’s original and 
discerning mind had not boldly faced the situation, the prevalent system would 
have still further degraded the dignity of manual labour in the eyes of the people, 
and the industrial classes would have suffered by betaking themselves to literary 
pursuits, only to starve like literary pedants. We are afraid this process is 
now in partial operation throughout India. , If Government entertain a sincere 
regard for the interests of the non-literary classes, we think Lord Reay’s policy 
needs to be extended to the whole country. We heartily endorse each and every 
word that fell from His Excellency regarding the necessity for agricultural 
education, and we hope that the advocates of the “ humanities’? in our Uni- 
versity, especially the conservative class of lawyers who scouted the idea of the 
agricultural science being placed on the same footing with theirs, will not be 
sorry «0 know that such an eminent educationist as Lord Reay is in favour of 
recognizing the so-called “ utilities ’’ also in our educational system. 


26. The Katser-i-Hind (113), in its issue of the 15th December, writes :— 
On carefully going through Lord Reay’s speech, we can assure His Excellency 
that the expectations which were entertained on his arrival in this country have 
not been fulfilled, and that if his present views had been known to the public in 
1885 they would not have entertained great hopes on his arrival. With refer- 
ence to his defence of his policy to impart sound education, we may ask him 
how far His Excellency has placed schools and colleges on a firm footing and 
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what arrangement he has made to give sound education to students? If we 
except the Grant Medical College, we can say that Lord Reay has not taken 
trouble to secure the services of able specialists from England as Professors for 
the Elphinstone College, the Deccan College, the Gujarat College and other 
colleges, and to place these institutions on a better footing than before. His 
Lordship in his speech takes credit for having appointed really able Professors 
whenever vacancies occurred, but we ask, if this course was followed when 
nearly half a dozen Professors of the Elphinstone College went on leave 
only recently. Has His Excellency forgotten so soon that he appointed Mr. H- 
W. J. Bagnell, who was tatally inexperienced and unfit for the post, m place of 
such an able Professor of English Literature as Mr. A. Barrett, B.A.? Not- 
withstanding all our respect for His Excellency Lord Reay, we must say that. 
he makes charming orations on education and proposes imaginary reforms at 
the time, but when an opportunity occurs he does the reverse of what he says.. 
Lord Reay defended the policy of Government regarding high schools, but 
his opinions are erroneous and we do not agree with him. Long before this, 
people expressed their grievances and protested against the course adopted by 
Government, and we never fora moment thought that he would have courage 
to defend his policy. It seems from what he said that if he were to stay here 
for five years more, some of the high schools would meet with a premature 
death at his hands. It is desirable to encourage private enterprise, but care 
should be taken that this is not done at the expense of Government institutions. 
We are, however, glad to find from the exhaustive speech of His Excellenc 
that he contemplates some changes in the Government Law School and the Sir 
Jamsetji Jijibhdi School of Art; similarly we have no objection against the 
appointment of a European Head Master for the Poona High School. 


27. The Rdst Goftdr (85), in its issue of the 18th December, writes :—The 
complaint has, indeed, been made that His Excéllency Lord Reay is doing too much 
for technical education, but there is not the slightest foundation for it. It may be 
presumed that the cry has emanated from quarters in which a mere faculty for 
talk is evidently regarded as the end and aim of all education. It is most 
satisfactory that the clamour has had no effect upon His Excellency, who is quite 
right in believing that what has hitherto been done for technical education is 
very far, indeed, from being sufficient, and that the present allotment of 
Rs. 50,000 to it is “a miserable pittance.’”’ Surely, no man having an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the needs of the country can complain that the Government. 
has done too much for the utilities. The fact of the matter is that they have just 
begun to do a little, and that is much too little. 


28. With reference to the nomination of Mr. Gurudis Béinerji as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, the Gujardti 


Approval of th: inati g oe eS 
oe fe — (81) and the Aatser-t-Hind (113), both dated 15th 


Vice-Chancellor of the Cal- ; ga 
cutta University andarequest 18 no small honour, and it is bestowed only on those 


to the Bombay University to Who are very learned. We are glad to see that the 
follow in the footsteps of her Chancellor of the Calcutta University has appreciated 
sister University. the worth of a Native, who fully deserved the honour. 

: No Native has yet been fortunate enough to get this 
honour in our local University, but we hope that she will follow in the footsteps 


of her sister University hereafter, and will find some Native gentleman worthy 
of that honour. 


29. The Phenix (4), in its issue of the 14th December, writes:—In suc- 
cession to Sir Comer Petheram, the Honourable Dr. Gurudds Banerji, Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court, has been appointed Vice-Chancellor of the local University. 
This is a notable and wise departure. Dr. Banerji is the first Native Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, and, we believe, of any University in India. 
The claims of distinguished and learned Indians to such an honour have been 
repeatedly urged upon the Government, and the reasonableness of the demand 
has been at length recognised. The Calcutta University having set such an 
example, we hope it will be followed by the sister Universities. The Bombay Uni- 
versity, for instance, has several distinguished graduates who could fill the Vice- 


December, observe :—The office of the Vice-Chancellor: 
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Chancellor’s chair with great ability. The name that-occurs to us'for the next 


vacancy is that of a gentleman, whose career has been as distinguished as that. 


of Dr. Banerji, but whose scholarship has obtained for him a wider reputation. 
We are sure the appointment of Mr. Justice Telang to the Vice-Chancellorship 
of the Bombay University will be as well received as that of Dr. Béneriji.. 


30. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 15th December, writes :—All 


well-wishers of the rising generation will be astonished 


Short sight of students at- to hear that the complaint of short sight is growin 
tending Indian schools and P 5 srowing toan 


cilcacs uh ta sappoiel alarming extent among students attending our schools 


, causes. and colleges, and unless some effective means is adopted 


both by thé educational authorities and the nts 
or guardians of the students, one must be prepared to find more than fifty per 
cent. of the students, not only male but female also, afflicted with this complaint 
of the eye. It will not do to be careless over this undesirable circumstance. 
Every step must be taken to find out the cause or causes of the evil, and after 
they have been found out no efforts should be spared to eradicate them. Some- 


thing must be wrong in the arrangements regarding studies in our educational — 


institutions from which this evil may have sprung up. We do not attribute the 


use of spectacles, assome do, to mere fancy, to a wish solely to look learned, or. 
to put on the airs of a learned person. There may be, for aught we know, that 


tendency among some misguided youths. But we do not think that the very 


large number of young students who wear spectacles do so with that - Our 


experience is that most of them,—a considerable portion of them at all events,— 
doso on account of some derangement in the organ of the eye. The same 


crowing use of spectacles was pointedly noticed some time ago in the several | 


schools on the continent of Europe, and on a systematic investigation it was 


- found that the evil there was due to badly printed books, defective admission of ° 


light in the class-rooms, and the unscientific posture of students while prosecuting 
their studies. May not the same causes be operating in this country also? We 


have badly printed books; we have defective class-rooms, constructed without. 
any thought as to the proper admission of light and the necessities of students ;- 


we have teachers, who, in fact, pay no attention to the manner in which students 
sit while reading or writing. And these evils are not met with in one school 
here and in another school there. They exist in nearly every school all over 


the country. Is ever the least attention paid, we ask, to the size of the types 
with which the books used by the students are printed? The educational 


authorities or teachers consider their duty done when they have prescribed the 
books to be read. Further than that there is nothing to concern them. It is 
not their business to see whether students use books printed in the smallest 
or the worst type or on the worst paper. This apathy is, in our opinion, 
one of the principal causes of this complaint. In our opinion the evil will be 
considerably done away with if the teachers insist uniformly and unsparingly 
upon the use of such books as are printed with types of a sufficiently large size. 
In our opinion the causes of the evil are as noticed above. Pressure of studies 
is not, we think, one of the causes, for several very hard-working students are 
found, who, having gone through all the ordeals of an examination creditably, 
do not find themselves under any necessity to vse spectacles. However, we do 
not contend that the causes we have put forwatd are the only causes. We are 
prepared for a full scientific investigation of the whole question, and with that 
view we beg of Government a commission composed of experts in ophthalmic 
diseases to ascertain the causes and to recommend the ways of removing them. 
We hope the public, especially the parents and guardians of the students, will 
see that such a commission is appointed without any loss of time. We have. 
neglected this evil for a long time, and it will not do to do so any longer. 


31. ‘The Mahrdtta (3), in its issue of the 15th December, writes :—The 


friends and well-wishers of private educational enter- 
Private educational enter- 


= veh Ferbane: pegs of the Fergusson College at the recent Previous 


Examination of the Bombay University. This institu- 
F Coll P | y Vv S 1s 

ss Jarno: aes tion stands first in point of number of candidates passed 
and also first in point of numbers in the two higher classes. Of the five students 


prise will be gratified to learn of the marked success 
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who passed in the first class, each of the Bombay Colleges claims one, while the 
Fergusson College claims two. Similarly in the second class the Fergusson 
College has 12 students—a number which, we believe, is as large as, if not larger 


than, that of the students from any other college. The Elphinstone College has 


hitherto been at the top of all colleges in point of the number of successful can- 
didates ; but this year the Fergusson College has beaten it. If the past results 
of this College be scrutinised it will be found that the measure of success has 
been uniformly growing larger and larger. This is probably due to the better 
experience which the professorial staff is gaming. We know that our friends 
will join us in wishing better results and greater prosperity to the College. 


32. In noticing the remark made by the Principal of the Rajkumar 


_ College at Rajkot at the recent distribution of prizes 
Remarks on the education to the students of the College, that several Réjkumars 
given at the Rajkumar Col- | h b thd r the inatititt ad 4] 
lege, Rajkot. ave been withdrawn irom the institution and that 
ee others have not been found to supply their place, the 
Jime Jamshed (110), in its issue of the 16th December, says :—The education 
given at the Rajkumér College is of the same description as is imparted in Indian 
high schools or colleges, with some attention paid to physical exercise. But this is 
not the thing that is required for the rulers of Indian principalities. The Kumirs 
should have, first, a.good knowledge of their own mother tongue, and then they 
should be taught to read and write English, and made to study the political and 
social history of the important countries of the world, as well as political economy, 
and commercial and industrial affairs. During the annual vacations the Kumars 


should be made to visit different parts of India and should get a knowledge 


of the revenue and judicial administration of the country and of other important 


. matters. Such an education as this will teach the Kumars to become good 


rulers when they succeed to their patrimony. Mr. Macnaghten spoke with 


eratification that one of the former students of the College had passed the 


barrister’s examination in England and that two others were making satisfactory 
progress at the Oxford University, but this is little satisfaction. 


33. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 20th December, says that the 
Government resolution on the report by the Director 
Remarks in connection with of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency for 


the Government resolution : : | 
<n tn chee wana at the year 1888-89 shows that the Government grant 


the Bombay Presidency for *? education is small, that a very small number of the 
the year 1888-89, children of school-going age are receiving instruction, 

| that the Government grant ought to be increased, 
that in order that good results may follow from schools conducted by private 
agency the grants in aid to them should be raised, and that model schools and 
colleges should be maintained by Government in order that private institutions 
may enter into a healthy competition with them. 


34. The Native Opinion (17), in its issue of the 19th December, writes :-— 
We find that out of 314 University Fellows there are 


Suggestions in connection only 3 to represent the learning and intelligence of 


with the appointment of Fel- Y es | ; 
Lain of thir Musas tales, Gujarat. This is really very unsatisfactory, and we 


sity. sincerely trust Gavernment will not fail to put the 

matter right. With a view to this being done we 
take this opportunity to put forward the names of those Gujardti gentlemen 
who, we trust, will make excellent additions to the Senate, and in recommending 
whose names last year we had the support of many of our contemporaries. We 
unhesitatingly mention Mr. Mansukhlal Mugatlél Munshi, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 
and Mr. Chimanlal Haril4l Setalvad, B.A., LL,B., Pleader, High Court. With re- 
gard tothe first we only say that we cannot at all understand why he has been 


overlooked so long. The second is a very energetic and intelligent member of the 


local bar and has been rendering valuable service to the literature of Gujardt by 
writing and translating works on useful knowledge. After these comes Professor 
T. K. Gajjar, M.A., B.Sc. This gentleman has been evincing a very keen 
interest in educational matters, and specially in that of technical education, and 
his masterly and learned note on “ National System of Education ’’ we had the 


pleasure to review at length in pur columns. Now that we are upon the subject 
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of Fellowships we would bring forward the names of the following Deccan gentle- 
men whom we heartily wish to be in the Senate :—Messrs. B. G. Tilak, B.A., 
LL.B.; G. G. Agarkar, M.A.;G. R. Kirloskar, M.A., LL.B. ; G. M. Sathe, B.A.; 
L. R. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B.; D. 8. Garud, B.A.; G. S. Réo, M.A., LL.B. ; N. V. 
Gokhale, B.A., LL.B.; 8. V. Kane, L.M. &S8.; 8. V. Bhdindaérkar, B.A., LL.B. ; 
and S. G. Jinsivale, M.A. 


35. The Bombay Samachar (93), the Jame Jamshed (110), and the Akhbdre 
; Soddgar (90), in their respective issues of the 17th 
Election of Dr. MacDonald December, express satisfaction with the election of 


a8 Registrar of the Bombay . . ; 
University for the ensuing Dr. MacDonald as Registrar of the Bombay Uni- 


two years approved. versity for the ensuing two years, observing that 
Dr. Peterson rendered valuable services in this office, 
but that it would not have been proper to re-elect him again when he held it for 


twelve consecutive years and to convert the Registrarship into a life appoint- 
ment. 


. Part LV.— Railways. 


36. The Jagadddarsh (37), in its issue of the 15th December, says :—Recently 

a railway passenger met with a fatal accident at the 

Fatal accident to a railway Ahmednagar station. He had got down at this station 

Hg pobre: cola yes. .. to answer a call of nature, but before he returned the 

“ion for urinaries in third tain moved, and in his hurry to catch it he lost his 

class carriages recommended. footing while getting into his carriage and was crushed 

to death by the train. This sad accident occurred 

on account of there being no urinaries in third class carriages and to the train 

waiting at the station for only a short time. Properly speaking, the Railway 

Company ought to be held responsible for this accident. Government also does 

not escape the responsibility, for it was its duty to see that proper accommoda- 
tion in railway carriages was provided. 


Part V.—Municipalities. 


37. The Satyodayd& (127), in its issue of the 12th December, recommends 


Government to establish a town municipality at 


A recommendation to esta- Jh4lod in the Panch Mahdls District, and says thata — 
blish a town municipality at 


Thélod in the Panch Mahils. 1tresh movement should be made in the matter as the 
town is in sad want of improvement. 


Part VI.—WNative States. 


38. The Sind Sudhdr (161), in its issue of the 30th November, writes :— 
eee We have received {wo or three letters adverting to the 
= eee Sonnet mal-administration of the Khairpur State; but knowing 
7 personally that the Mir was too good a man to do 
even the slightest harm to his subjects we did not believe the complaints, and it 
was not our intention to publish them unless and until some satisfactory evidence 
was produced in support of the allegations made against the government of the 
Khairpur State. But seeing now that about 800 or 400 of the principal 
residents of all parts of the Khairpur State have quitted their homes and 
gone to Sukkur to lay their grievances before the Political Agent we think 
it is absolutely necessary that an inquiry should be made in the matter of 
their complaint. The Political Agent has referred the complainants to the Mir, 
but they are averse to going to him for justice, on the ground that the reins of 
covernment are in the hands of his officials. The Bombay Gazette has also 
announced that the Mir’s people, being dissatisfied with the government of the 
Khairpur State, have left their residence and sought refuge in British territory. 
It is said that they are preparing a petition which they will submit to Govern- 
ment in two or three days. 
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39. The Bombay Samachar (93), in its issue of the 18th December, praises 
‘His Highness the Thékor of Morvi fer taking steps to 
His Highness the Thékor give free education to his subjects, observing that 

pes Sgt gerory fn for B scl His Highness has taken the a in this matter and 

thon nity subj a ogg that the other princes of India ought to copy his good 


example. 


G. M. SATHE’, 


Reporter on the Native Press. 
New Secretariat, Bombay, | 
Office of the Reporter on the Native Press, 
24th December 1889. ; 
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{[CONFIDENTIAL.| 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 21st DECEMBER 1889, 


List of Newspapers published mm Berar. 


| Number 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition. of copies 
issued. 
AnaLo-Mara THI, 
] The Pramod Sindhu ... ive ...| Umrawati (Amréoti)..) Weekly... 200 
2 », V¥aidarbh ... i a ...| Akola... soot ee al ee 
3 » Varhad (Berar) Samachar ae we ec ae ..f . aa 
Mara Tal. 
4 The Shetakari ... vee cee ...| Umrawati (Amraoti).. Monthly oe. 400 
5 » Sshuddha Varhadi... ~ ad oe ...| Weekly ...| 250 
6 » suryakant iy a ...| Bllichpur “oe oe. 


—— 


1. The Vaidarbdé (2), in its issue of the 14th December; writes :—The 
_.. ... Bombay Presidency has not, onanaverage, morethan 175: 
The present distribution of |v illagesfor a téluk, while we have got in Berdr about 400. 


villages in talukgs in Berdr 


Renal tenth wiih. villages for some téluks, our smallest taluk contain- 

| ing about 250 villages. The distribution of these 
villages, too, does not show any ingenuity. The taluk town ought to’ be in the 
centre, but in several instances we find that this principle is entirely overlooked. . 
Some téluk towns are just on the borders of the other taluks!. With such 
bulky and inconveniently situated téluks how can Government expect Tahsil- 
dars to do their work efficiently ? They must fail in properly managing them. 
They have, besides the foregoing disadvantages, one more drawback over those 
of the Tahsilddrs in the Bombay Presidency, namely, that they have no good 
assistant officers as the Bombay Tahsilddrs have. The latter have Head Karkuns 
(Naib Tahsilddrs) who are invested with magisterial powers, and they assist the 
Tahsilddr in the discharge of his magisterial duties. In large tdluks of the 
Bombay Presidency one more assistant is given to the Tahsildar, who is called 
Mahdlkari. He assists the Tahsilddr in his magisterial as well as revenue work. 
Our Provincial and Local Governments should see to all this and make it a point 
to thoroughly reform the revenue administration of the province. 


2. Writing on the Berér Land Revenue Law, the Pramod Sidhu (1), 
_ in its issue of the 18th December, says :—In trying to. 
Berar disembarrass itself of the ownership of and dues 
received from trees, our administration, it appears, 
gradually framed and introduced rules which had a wider operation than was 
intended, and began to press hard. If there was a waste piece of Government 
land with private trees standing on it, the Government lessee had to take it subject 
to the rights of the owner of the trees. A forfeiture incurred by the former 


Comments on the 
Land Revenue Law. 


would not operate against the interests of the latter, and vce versa. The plain 
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equities of the case enforced recognition, and this modification of the rules was 
duly made and notified by a circular. The present draft appears to aim at sweeping 
away all these distinctions and modifications. Section 48 deals with the “ Savali, 
Bar,”’ but gives only half the rule, and makes no provision for the case of the 
holder of a Paiki number, forming part of a survey number, having his trees 
in another Paiki number forming part of the same survey number. Does the 
right of taking half the fruit as customary damages exist in the case put? If it 
does, why is it not recognised and put beyond all doubt by being expressly laid 
down ?P 


G. M. SA'THP’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natire Press, 
24th December 1889, 
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[CONFIDENTIAL] 


REPORT 
NATIVE PAPERS | 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


No. 52 or 1889. 


For the Week ending 28th December 1889. 


List of Newspapers and Periodicals 


—_— 


ed 


No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication, Edition. C damn tue 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | The Bombay East Indian...  «. — ...{ Bombay oon 0001 WOGEIY 000 ose 475 
2 », Indian Spectator... ‘ oo we ooe oe a ee o° 700 
3 | 5 Mahratta... e660 eee ose| POONA. o0c an. ve bee 400 
4 SUE an le os ove} Meardchi coe §=— os | Bi-weekly ove 452 
5 4 Quarterly Journal of the Poona Sarva- 
janik Sabha ... see i ...| Poona... oe »».| Quarterly o00 800 
6 55 Sind Times aes soe ...| Karachi coo —s- oee| Bi-weekly ae 250 
7 55 spy of the Day ... a “ ...| Bombay eee ee! Weekly ... Se is 
ANGLo-MaRATHI. 
8 | The Amba Lahari ... “a si ses) POORER ee iol EY ice Sa nee 
ee gas ce ee ek ce 275 
10 os Ska we ae ...| Bombay ove ee ‘ai 1,550 
ll » Din Mitra is me sc ..| Poona o ...| Monthly... ee 500 
12 99 Dnyan Chakshu 200 eee eee ee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee 1,200 
13 9» Dnydnoday&  .6 os ec  o--| Bombay se eo. 400 
14 | a ee oo. vee! Bi-Weekly oe 504 
15 » Indu Prakash .., ve ooe »..| Bombay en ...| Weekly ,.. a: 800 
16 » vagad-hitechchhu - ovo| POOMA ... sais oo ee 2,500 
17 | ,, Native Opinion ... oe ». oe Bombay se = oe Bl- Weekly “oa 600 
18 » Lrabhakar in tee os we oe oes ME se neal 350 
19 5» Subodh Patrika ... ae eee a se | Weekly ... 965 
90 9 Sudharak eee ° eco eee Poona eee eee Gee Do. eee ee 970 
91 99 Vartahar eee eee eee een ee Bombay ee0 eee Do. eee eee 450 
MaRATHI. 
22 | The Arunoday’4 iicac ee | eee eee 556 
23 » A’ry4vart oe ee ee lll ee ee 130 
94 = are a is esi ...| Ratnagiri ii Pe el nm 510 
25 | , Belgaum Sam&cha occ §=— eee Sts ewe Belgaum. oa ee 281 
26 » Chanddnshu .. + eo «| Lasgaon er 100 
27 » Chikitsak a ae a lc ee 200 
Ee 38s ll a ee 100 
99 » Dakshin Vritt ... a said ...| Kolhapur _.... er i a si 
30 | ,, Dharwar Vritt ... .. “oe eee AEs en... eek a ome os 840 
31 » DnydnSagar... saa ee ...|Kolhdpur... a eee a 443 
32 | 9 Gan a La arl eee wee eee eee Nasik eee eee eee Do. ee6 eee 100 
33 is SA COM ek tee te ee ee ee I 700 
34 », Hitechchhu ‘in - ooo = oe Bijapur a Ee Ree 85 
35 ,, Holkar Sark4r Gazette .., ats ...| Indore... ae ae i | a 403 
36 9 Hunnar Uttejak... eee eee @ee Poona eee ece eee Do. . eee eee 
37 99 Jagadadarsh . oes e¢ eee eee Ahmednagar eee ee Do. ece eee 342 
ee a a a eS el a CTT ie °.. eer mama 160 
39 » Kalpataru... ase ee on »..| Shol4pur —s._ «we <<  E a 160 
40 , Kannada Punch... ..  o «| Bagalkot .. ..., Do  .4.. 225 
41 » Karwar Samachar a ...| Karwar lee ee Ne 200° 
42 yy) Kesarl ... ane igs see ...| Poona ... eS, ad (| oe saa 4,200 
43 » Khéndesh Chitragupta... ... ...| Dhulia oc wc 2 (fo ra 75 
44 | ,, Khéndesh Vaibhav... ene nee} DOr eee ae weet DO nce ae 125 
45 | ,, Mah4rfshtra Kokil .. ... ...) Sdtdra... jk Mi i 279 
46 | ,, Mahérfshtré Mitré ... 0 «. 4. Do... os 44.) Weekly .. 250 
47 ” Mahdrashtra& Vritt eee eee eee Do, vee Th eee Do. TY) ee eee 
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No, 


Edition. 


Copies isaued 


— 


Number of 7 : 


Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. 
Mara’ tTHI—continued. 
| 

‘The Nagar Sam&chér... ... «.. «| Ahmednagar... 
» Nasik Vritt eee ose 00 »».| Nasik ... eee 
5, Nydy4 Sindhu... ove ee ...| Ahmednagar ... 
», -Pandhari Mitraé . — ene ...| Pandharpur ... 
5, Poona Vaibhav ... oe aes Poona ... ove 
5, Prabodh Chandrika _... aes Jalgaon ove 
5 Prabodh Ratna ... oe ; .».| Barwl .. jen 
9 EYOCOd ose Isl4mpur tee 
5» Pune Sérvajanik Sabhechen Maésik 

Pustak mae iis cool LOORR aes we 
» Raéghava Bhushana ie se sa EE sas ‘ise 
9 Rimdés eee eee eee eee P Bijapur ren 
» saty&’ Shodhak .., iv oo] Ratnagiri st... 
» Saty& Sadan - sa ¥00 ...| Alibag... eee 
99 Saty’ Sudha a. bis mf ...| KArwar ve 
95 Sholapur Samachfér _... - ...| Shol4pur é 
»» Shri Shivaji i iis ise ...| Poona ... re 
9 Shubh Suchak eee ee YY) eee Satara eee ee 
99 Sudhdkar eee eo0e eeo eee Pen eee ece 
99 Suryoday’4... ee eee ove oo] nana... oe 
» Vengurla Vritt bee ee eee Vengurla see 
yy Vidushak .. oe si e ...| Karad .. “aa 
5 Vidya Vilés a ie ive wa Kolh4pur eis 
3» Vividh Dny4n Vistér .. pes ...| Bombay oe 
» Vrittadhdra ‘iis vas ‘na spel SOUEE nce ove 
» Vrittamdla oss o oa ..| Satara... gs 
99 Vritias4r ece eee eee ee eee Wai eee ees 
»  Vritt Sudha — so ve oee| OAtArA ... “a 
» Vyaparottejak ... - ove »».| Bombay eee 

ANGLO-GUJARA'TI, 

The Din Mani... _... a Se 2. a i 
» Dny4n Sudha... nee “ ...| Ahmedabad ... 
» Gujardt Darpan... ... ae ne 
» Gujarat Gazette ... ea a ,../ Ahmedabad ... 
» Gaperéti .... ae i a ...| Bombay si. 
» Gujarat Mitr’... i ; ...| Surat 
»» Hitechchhu sl sins on ag Ahmedabad . 

» KAthidwdr Times a“ ‘ie ...| Rajkot 

» Rast Goftdr a “ “ ...| Bombay 

», surat Akhbér ... a ne .| Surat sis 

» sury4 Prakash ... vs aa oe rt 
GUJARA'T). 

The Ahmedabad Times : “ --| Ahmedabad ... 
5, Ajab Pe ra dae : .ee| Surat nee 
9 Akhbére Sodégar ee a Bombay 
5» Ary& Dharm Prak4sh ne A Do. 

5 A’ry& Dny4n Vardhak ... * ss Do. “a 
35 Bombay Sam4char > “el Do. ms 
» Broach Mitr’... si nee »..| Broach A 
»» Broach Samfchér __... me = Do. ns 
», Buddhi Prak4sh ... a a ...| Ahmedabad ... 
» Aenea ‘i sis ies scot SUTAE ccc. = 
», Deshi Mitra oe iat iain gk OM ae ‘i 
» Dnydnoday% rr er = ...| Broach sm 
99 Dnyén Vardhak eee eee eco ee Bombay 200 
99 Fursad eee coe ooo eee ee Do. eve 
a eae aa 
”? Gorakshak eee eee eee a Do. coe 
» Gul Afshén 373 -_ —— o Do. ae 
» Gurjar Vijay cee , ee .../ Ahmedabad ... 
55 Hindi Punch ,., = ...| Bombay no 
>, Hindusthén ao _— i .... Ahmedabad .... 
5, Jame Jamshed .., is ...| Bombay ne 
,, Kaira Khetiwddi Patra .. ove ,..| Nadiad : 
» Kaira Vartaman ... ; abe ...| Kalra v00 
», Kaiser-i-Hind ... me io ...| Bombay i... 
39 Ka4side Mumbai cee eee eee oe Do. eve 
9 Kelavni ... vee oe ° ree Baroda Lee 
» Madhamékh “he eas so = g | Jundgad no 
», Madhur Vachan .., a “se -| Bombay S 
» Manaranjak ‘i, oni BUPA 6. ee 
93 Nure Klam eve . ie : Bomhay eos 


Do. 


: Fortnightly 


... Weekly . 
.| Fortni ghtly 
.| Bi-weekly 


...| Weekly ... 
- oe ug 
J a 
i =. 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
ae 
n..| Weekly ... 


a a = 
m 


a Weekly ... 
Weekly .. 


Fortnightly 


j 


‘| Daily 


.| Monthly ... 
.| Daily 
|M onthly .. oe 


Do. 


: Monthly ... oo 


ee 
‘Monthly ... a 
Do. 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


.| Monthly ... 


Do. 


Tri-weekly 
a om 


¥ 
: 


ee¢ 


—" 


1,536 


1,015 


379 


ad | * ~4 a oi " me ats aa iss ei: a Dae ah 5 e ae die: ; ih aoe we its, ' 7”, ia un a ‘ x Z 
7 ‘ é 
/ 
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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of Publication. Edition. Galetae 
GusARA’'TI—continued. 
117 | The Nydyadarshak ... sco = ose~—s wee] Alpmedabad ...  ooej Weekly ... =i. 500 
118 »» Pévei Tikékér 1... ce eco seo} BOMDAY ave ..| Fortnightly ,.. 350 
119 » Praja Mata ae ee | Ahmedabad ...  ...] Weekly ... owe 465 
120 » Radjyabhakta =... ove se ».| Bombay van oe Se eee 687 
121 », Samsher Bahadur ee ee ee ee 200 
122 5» Satyh Mitra we uae eos = ove Bombay is ne Ee te aS 400 
123 9 Satyavakta cee eee eos eee Do. eee eee Do. see od 1,100 
194, 9 Satyodaya coe eee eee eee Dohad coe oe eee! . Do. oat eee 71 
125 », Saurashtr’4 Darpan’ ... eee ...| J undgad se .»-| Monthly ... sia 398 
126 », Shrimdéli Shubhechchhak iia | Jamnagar... eS eae pee 250 
127 » snehaSindhu ... ... oe »».| Kaira ... ose. 0te| WECRIV ce one ie 
128 99 Stri Bodh... eon eee ese Gee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee eee 630 
129 » tri Mitra os via sie a ies a. a oe 700 
130 99 Stri Sadbodh Ratna’ ece ec eee Do. eee eee Do. ece eee eee 
131 99 Subodh PrakAsh eee eee eee eee Limbdi eee eee Do. eee ece 768 
132 ,, Svadesh Bandhu... ... ..  ...|Mahudha_... ooo) WOOKIY 00° ons 200 
133 », Svadesh Vatsal ... vas ‘ee ...) Ahmedabad ... ..| Monthly ... ‘id ‘ 4293 
134 » Udichya Hitechchhu Patra ie a ee iii ae Se a 900 
135 », Vidny4n Vilés_... ie vie ...| Rajkot bit a meg 759 
136 », Vidya Mitra sii ian tie ...| Bombay ve on oe ae 450 
ANGLO-Ka’NARESE. 
137 The Kannada Suvarte.e. eee eee @ee Bombay eee eee Weekly eee ee 920 
Ka'NARESE. 
138 | The Chandroday& or na ae | Dharwar ia sos] WOGKEV iso, bes 180 
139 »» Havyak Subodh .., “a we ...| Bombay sia at Tee aa 917 
140 ,, Karnétak Patra ... ii ia ..o| Dharwar ‘ii oe ee eee eae 300 
141 », Rasik Ranjini_... son ie ...| Gadag one a ee 300 
142 ” Satya Vritt eoe eee eee eee Do. eee @ee Do. eee Gee 947 
ANGLO-SANSERIT. 
143 | The Girv4na Tarangini ie ee -+| Fortnightly ... 75 
HINDI. | 


144 | The Bharata Bhrata ... ave eco = weet MOWAN,.. 26; ove Fortnightly 
145 ,, Brahma Patrika... eos ove oes] POONA .06 ons eel Weekly ... wal 100 


146 », Ratnaprakdsh Ratlédm ... ae ...| Ratl4m vo “ee ie 65 
Urpv. 

147. |The Akhbare Ratan Prakash Ratl4m ...| Ratlém ve | Weekly se a. 33 

148 » Charkhéri Akhbar sis ne ...| Rew4h... is ...| Fortnightly ... 4 

149 » Dhar State Gazette _... oe otal MIMO 0s ame sus WME est ee 270 

150 » Eh-ti-shamul Akhbar Jhowra ... e..| Jhowra 8 ss Do, as wee 64 

151 »» Gwalior Gazette...  ... se. ~~ eee | Gwalior ig gg OE a 830 

152 5» Kushful Akhbar... a sas ...| Bombay i le ae sos 350 
PERSIAN. 

ee i ee lee 190 


ENGLISH, Mara’tHI AND HInpt. 


154 |The Pandit... sea ‘a ve ...| Bombay es er Weekly 900 


MARA'THI AND GUJARA’TI. 
155 (|The Baroda Vatsal ... ewe TT »».| Baroda ove | Weekly ,,, vm 1,229 
SINDI- 
156 The Miawin-i+Majma-i-Mahammadi eee Karachi eee " e Weekly eee eee 360 
157 a Muin-ul-Isl4m eco eee eon eee Do. eve eee Do, eee eee 900 
158 | 9 Sind Sudhar eco eee ece eee Do. . ece eee Do. eee eee | 500 


Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads 
which are printed in italics. | 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the body of the Report in italics, and the number of the News- 
paper in the above list is printed in brackets after the name, 


©, The system. of vem, vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
Official Spelling List of the Bombay pdiown-et be One peculiar feature of this system is that when the ong a (Al 
or d) is the last letter of a word, the accent is left out, and the short a(3 =u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, 
never placed at the end of a word, This rule has been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be 
absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciationof a word, asin Arwnrodaya or the well known Mitra, it is printed 
with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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has to work through and with his chief officers. A system is not changed in. 


_ the ostensible plea of protecting Government revenues, provisions after pro- 


Part L.—Polztics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Indtan Spectator (2), in its issue of the 22nd December, writes :— 

i _ His Excellency Lord Reay is naturally desirous of 

His Excellency Lord Reay’s siving an account of his stewardship towards the end 
administration of the Bombay £ his te f off H t a tate sak 

Presidency. of his tenure of office. He must expoun policy. 

He wants to show how much he has done, how it 

has been done, and why what is left undone is so. Every man of affairs 

wishes to render an account of his work. When even a village patel’is allowed. 

to do this, why not the Governor of a presidency? Lord Reay has had to 


struggle with uncommon difficulties. He came with the best of intentions, and 4 a 
he has fulfilled most of them. A vast amount of good has been done by him in i) ae 
various directions. If there were complaints and they did not reach his ears, it iy ae 
was not his fault. But he endeavoured honestly to redress the grievances a 
brought to his knowledge. In this particular matter we look back over the list "3 a 


of his predecessors and find, for a long period, no name that could be mentioned : 
in the same breath with his. It is a blessing to have the ruler of a large pro- a 
vince like this animated by an earnest desire to sympathize with the sufferings — 
of those placed under his care. Rulers, great and small, may all pretend to be | a 
never more happy than when they are redressing wrongs and adding to the hap- ee 
piness of those around them. All the same, to exert to the utmost to do so is a «a 
rare virtue inan administrator. In the present case many heads of departments Pe: 
have been saved from acts of high-handedness by the knowledge that in the 

last resort the appeal was to be to one who would not sanction unrighteousness ch, ae 
or injustice. ‘This was made clear very soon after Lord Reay’s arrival. We do 7. a 
not mean to have it understood that no grievances of the people remain un- > oe 
redressed. An honest endeavour has been persistently made by His Excellency ee 
to redress them. That is all we mean, and it is not little. In the A’bkéri ee 
and Forest Departments fair improvements have been made. We owe them rie 
entirely to the liberality of sentiments and indefatigable exertions of our Governor. 
Much yet remains to be done. The reason is that the head of the presidency 


aday. The same is the case with men brought up in old traditions. The men 
have grown in course of time to bea part of the system. When a system is to 
be changed, account is to be had with them. In these two departments, under 


visions were introduced which, in the supreme indifference they showed to 
the comfort and well-being of several classes of the population, were fit to 
be compared only with some of the harsh and irritating restrictions imposed on. Be tsk 
the people in France before the era of the Revolution. It was no easy matter to oP Es 
do even that little which, during the present rule, has been done. Considering aes 
the difficulties in the way, we have good reason to congratulate ourselves that eh 
the head of the presidency turned his attention to these departments and did 
what he could to mitigate the existing evils. Ifhe did not achieve more, it was 
because his opportunities were few. It maybe said to his lasting credit that. 
when other Governors shirked the question from the promptings of an uneasy 
conscience, he did not feel satisfied till he had made full and searching inquiries. 
And, really, he has done more. His strong sense of justice has enabled him to ef eee 
do a good deal for several parts of the mofussil. Kathidwar was fora long — a n> 
time a neglected province. Some very important changes made there are BP Bags 
mainly owing to him. His Excellency has opened many educational insti- 
tutions, and extended others previously in existence, as he reminded his 
hearers in his important speech at Poona. But for the genuine interest he 
has ever felt in the cause of education, so much would not have been achieved. oe. 
There can be no question as to our unprecedented educational activity during oa 
his régime. We have to thank him also for his wise selections, generally ae 
speaking. He has constantly sought to find the worthiest man to fill every a ee 
important post in the department. His Excellency, while unfolding his educa- ( 
tional policy, sought, in a measure, to justify the state of things in the 
Elphinstone College. We think it would have been better if he had never ee 
touched this subject, since he is really not responsible for what he sought to ne 


ares, 2 eR 
. tps 


justify. It is an old complaint that the College Professors, as a rule, do not fe ‘JAR 


take such pains, nor such interest, as they ought to,.in their professorial duties. [es a 
con 1243-—2 : ; 7 ; My 


The complaint is but too well-founded. At times there is fortunately a 
painstaking Professor, but that is more an exception than the rule, as far as 
we know. His Excellency insists on more attention being devoted to the study 
of agriculture. Agricultural education, he said, is neglected to an extent which 
to future generations will seem almost incredible. These are nearly his own 
words. We heartily endorse the view, but must add that the present Agricul- 


tural College is not in a position to impart that practical knowledge which is — 
_ #0 badly needed. It is possible that the end for which the College exists may 
be, after all, defeated, because of the omission of the practical training that a 


scientific agriculturist, as opposed to an unscientific one, must needs possess. 


2. The Mahrdtta (38), in its issue of the 22nd December, writes :—The reply 
which His Excellency Lord Reay has vouchsafed to the 
Reply of His Excellency Bombay Presidency Association is, in our opinion, not so 
Lord Reay to the address Goyrteous as we should have expected from a Governor 
presented to him by the Bom- ia & | tented Ij ati ‘th 
bay Presideucy Association WO O88 akways tear punlc assoclauons Wi 
considered unsatisfactory. remarkable consideration. ‘The reply sounds like a 
snappish retort. However, we must leave His Excel- 
lency to choose the best manner of conveying his thoughts. The reply as to 
his educational policy is contained in His Excellency’s famous speech delivered on 
the occasion of the opening ceremony of the Municipal Technical School at Poona. 
His Lordship’s explanation of his policy in regard to high schools cannot be 
considered to be satisfactory. We are unable to accept the principle laid down 
by His Excellency that quality, not number, is to be preferred. If His 
Excellency had given us a sample of what his model high school was 
to be like, we should have been more ready to give a definite opinion. We are 
afraid the idea of a model high school will not go beyond the appointment 
of a European head-master. If the European head-master is not to look 
forward for promotion in any other branch of the department, we think he 


will soon bid adieu to his appointment and return home, for the high school . 


itself cannot afford to pay a first class man his well-deserved salary. If 
one be brought here on the short service system, the gentleman will be 
going away before he has acquired a correct knowledge of his surroundings 


and of the habits and character of the students whose moral life he is to regulate. . 


On the question of forests His Excellency tries to pit the opinion of the district 
officers against the opinion of the Presidency Association. The former, he says, 
have informed him that there are no grievances “urged by the residents of 
the districts in which on my arrival the discontent was the greatest.’ The 
Association and the Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha must now try to ascertain 
the opinion of the people and place it before Government in the form of a 
memorial signed by the said inhabitants. The Governor has forwarded a memo- 
randum to the Association on the 4bkdri question as a reply to its strictures. 
We have not seen this memorandum and therefore cannot give any opinion 
upon it. In regard to village sanitation Lord Reay says that it cannot be carried 
out without organization, and where there is organization there must be taxation, 
as if the Government could not spare money for such a useful purpose by 
applying the shears elsewhere. On the whole, therefore, we repeat that His 
Excellency’s reply is unsatisfactory and unconvincing. 


8. “The same newspaper writes:—The question of securing fixity of 
tenure and of the rates of revenue assessment is ve 

important in the interests of the agricultural com- 
munity of the Indian Empire. This year Sir William 
Wedderburn is the President of the Indian National Congress, and nothing 
will give us greater pleasure than to see the Congress adopt a resolution 
urging upon Government the necessity for this reform in land administration. 
Most of our grievances fall under two classes, namely, breach of promises and 


A permanent settlement of 
Jand revenue recommended. 


neglect of promises; and the question of a permanent settlement of land revenue | 


falls under the second class. It is much to be regretted that the officers of 
Government oftentimes show culpable indifference in the discharge of their duties. 
It is, we believe, the duty of the Survey Department, the Collectors, and the 
Commissioners to inform Government that the time has come when the Secretar 

of State’s despatch of 1862 should be given effect to, and the best time to do it is 


; 


when the revision survey of.a district is commenced. From the Statistical Ab- 
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National ‘Congress. 


‘Survey Department has already been rung and the Agricultural Department has 

been well organized. The first thing which the amalgamated Agricultural 
Department should do is to secure to the agricultural community the benefits 
promised in 1862. | 


4. The Bombay Samdchdr (92) and the two other Gujardti dailies at the 
Gouke > a, ti. presidency town note with great gratification the open- 
askinel Conmeinsh Beudeg =e of the Indian National Congress at Bombay this 
ackell With iittetaaiicn week, observing that all races, castes and creeds in 
India took part in this important assembly, which 
opened its proceedings amidst the hearty and joyous acclamations of the dele- 
gates and visitors, that-there was no cause whatever for its opponents to accuse 
it of disloyalty or imprudence of any kind, and that the address delivered by 
Sir William Wedderburn, the President of the meeting, was full of sound and 
appropriate advice. | ¢ 


5. The Kdside Mumbai (111), in its issue of the 27th December, ob- 
serves :—To the meeting of the Fifth National Con- 
gress held at Bombay no delegate was sent by any of 
the Mahomedan communities of India, and those who 
were present there were self-elected members. Similarly, the Parsis who joined 
the Congress were not elected by the Parsi Panchdyat, nor did the Hindu coms 
munity of Bombay convene a public meeting to elect their delegates. In short, 
those who took part in the Congress meeting were not elected by the communities 
to which they belonged. 


Renee on the ladin 


6. The Pratod (55), in its issue of the 23rd December, refers to the 


unfavourable decision passed ‘by the Government.of 


The decision of the Gov- India on the petitions of the dismissed Mémlatdars, 
ernment of India on the Messrs. Kumthekar, Bapat, Dravid, Témbe and Dabir, 
ea sche olla praying that their cases might be reconsidered by 
of its being reversed by the OOvernment, and remarks :—There is no hope for these 
Home Government. men getting redress of their grievances in India now. 

The only hope, if there be any, is from the authorities 
in England. But even in that direction past experience does not guarantee that 
the Home Government will set aside the decision of the Government of India; 
for many persons in that country are of opinion that a reversal of the Government 
of India’s decision implies disrespect of that Government, and therefore very often 
even plunder in India by Government is declared to be legal by the home autho- 
rities. Everything goes on well if there be a proper check, but in the absence 
of it there is no guarantee for justice. [The Sudhdrak (20), in its issue of 
the 23rd December, considers that much injustice has been done to Messrs. 
T4mbe and Bipat in dismissing them from the service, and requests the Bombay 


Government to reconsia>r their cases.]| - 


7. The Sind Times (6), in its issue of the 22nd December, writes :—We 
are informed by a correspondent that a vessel belong- 


A raid committed near ing to Kutch, on its way to Busreh to load a cargo’ 


Busreh b f Arab 3 : : : 
Fs paid RS sr ee Kutch of dates, was boarded by certain Arabs during the night 


and a suggestion to the Bri- while she was lying at anchor ina river, a day’s journey 
tish Government to enquire from her destination. Immediately she was boarded, 
ite He RAE: the Arabs, without the least provocation and without 
waiting to question the tindal or the crew, at once started spéaring them. 
After spearing four of the crew and the tindal about the thigh and lower 
down their legs, and killing one of the crew, whose body they afterwards 
cast into the river, they seized the tindal, and laying a sword across his throat 
demanded all the money they had on board, threatening him with instant 
death. The tindal, frightened out of his wits and seeing th at he was at the 
mercy of men from whom he could expect no escape or consideration, confessed 
that he:had only a few rupees by -him which he offered to give up on condition 


stract of this presidency we see that the conditions imposed by the despatch 
we refer to above are satisfied in almost all the districts. The deathknell of the 


that they spared his life. The Arabs then ceased carrying their threat into 
execution, but forthwith commenced breaking open the boxes on the craft, 
ransacked the contents, and removed all that they could conveniently do, 
even the very coat which one of the crew had on. A complaint, we hear, has 
been lodged before the authorities at Bushire, and inquiries are being insti- 
tuted, but with what result our correspondent has not yet informed us. The 
vessel will arrive at Karachi very shortly. It has already left Busreh. Last 
year also the Arabs committed a raid on a Kutchi “dingy” and killed two of 
the crew, carrying away booty to the extent of Ks. 3,000, besides wearing 
apparel. We trust the British authorities will make the needful inquiries. 


8. The Pratod (55), in its issue of the 23rd December, alludes to a 
statement made by the Hindu Patriot, a newspaper of 
The income-tax and the Calcutta, about the intention of Government of making 
+ sere “4 a cat oun the income-tax a permanent impost and says:— 
Gps ts The statement is too true and there is not the 
> slightest reason to doubt its correctness. The English 
have not come to India for their salvation; they want money, and it is utterly 
foolish to expect that they will discontinue a tax onceimposed. The income- 
tax was, no doubt, originally meant asa temporary measure to meet the cost of 
the Burmese War, but it is absurd to suppose that it will ever be given up. 
Whether the people of India are or are not in a position to pay the tax isa 
matter of very little consequence to the English, whose only aim is to exact 
-as much money from the people as possible. They pay very little attention to 
the loud protests of the people; for they are convinced that the people can do. 
nothing beyond raising an outcry. 


9. The Surya Prakdsh (86), in its issue of the 21st December, observes :— 

We approve of the subjects which are to be discussed 

__Disapproval ofGovernment at the Social Conference at Bombay on the 29th 
interference in social matters . : , , 

ot the Minden | instant, but we should disapprove of Government inter- 

ference in effecting social reforms among Hindus. 

A request to Government to interfere in such matters shows that those who make 

it have not sufficient courage to enforce the reforms they preach, without aid 


from Government. 


10. The Broach Mitrad (93), in its issue of the 25th December, writes :— 
Bhadbhut is a village on the banks of the river 
Alleged interference of Narbada in the Broach District, and nearly 35 villages 
we R. Bamanji, Assistant in its neighbourhood use a certain locality jn it as a 
ector, Broach, in Hindy b . ] Sic hii Seal < Ricker ih 
funeral ceremoniesanda sug- UUFNINS place for dead bodies. sAccordimsty, the corpse 
gestion to Government to Of a woman, the wife of one Daydrim,a native of 
take notice of his conduct. Amdada, was brought there for cremation on the 15th 
instant. Mr. K. R. Bamanyji, Assistant Collector, 
who was then encamped at that village, on seeing the smoke arising from the 
burning pile, asked the police patel to stop the further burning of the corpse and 
compelled the relatives of the deceased to remove the unburnt portion of the 
dead body to another place. This caused great sorrow, not only among the 
Hindus but alsoamong other people. On another occasion, an old Brdhman woman 
named Bai Jivi of Amleshwara died on the 17th instant, and the same officer, 
who was on his way to Amleshar, on meeting the funeral procession, sent a man 
to see that the corpse was burnt, not at the usual place, but at a particular spot 
allotted for the purpose by him. [The Gujardti (80), in its issue of the 22nd 
instant, observes that if there be any truth in the above report, the officer should 
be at once dismissed and criminally prosecuted. Many other papers recommend. 


Government to take a severe notice of this officer’s alleged conduct. | 
Part II.-—Legislation. 


11. The Jame Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 23rd December, says pi 
a eR It is said that a circular has been issued by the 

/ Government of India to all Secretariats, intimating 
with the Olle Sonnets Aah that clerks and other subordinates should, in the first 
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instance, take the permission of the Chief Secretary and the heads of the depart-. 
ments to which they belong before acting as correspondents of newspapers. But 
it is strange that neither the Official Secrets Act nor the above circular has 
prohibited the Secretaries and other heads of departments from communicating 
any Official secrets to the press. Since the promulgation of the Act important 
State papers have been published by the Proneer, and yet the circular is intended 
only for clerks and other subordinates. It is not probable at all that a Secre- 
tariat clerk will apply for permission to act as a correspondent and mark 
himself out. The proper course for the Government is to repeal the Official 
Secrets Act and withdraw the circular, and to issue strict orders to heads of 
departments and subordinates against divulgence of official secrets, watching 


them very closely. 


12. In noticing the Bill to amend Act XXV of 1867 relating to printing 
presses and books, introduced into the Supreme Legisla- 


Criticisms on a Bill to tive Council, the Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of 
amend Act XXV of 1867 


lating to printi 
pe i ‘ ak teen support of the proposed amendment are not sufficient 


to justify the changes which, if effected in the law, 
would work as a punishment to honest authors of books and pamphlets. Act XXV 
of 1867 has been in operation for the last twenty-two years and the Honour- 
able Mr. Hutchins has found only nine instances of attempts made during this 


long period to charge exorbitant prices for Government purchases, and this 


small number ought not to be availed of to make the proposed change. The 
original object in making it compulsory on the author or publisher of a book to 
furnish copies of the publication to Government was to enable Government to 
watch and see that no immoral or otherwise objectionable matter was published, 


and, in order to prevent an unscrupulous author or publisher from charging an 


extravagant price for his publication, every author or publisher should be com- 
pelled to intimate to Government what book he has published and where it is 
sold, and then Government can make an arrangement for its purchase. The 


existing law may be amended so as to protect Government from frauds of the 


nature described by the Honourable Mr. Hutchins, and provisions may be inserted 
for the punishment of persons practising the frauds. But the proposal to obtain 
copies free of price is tantamount to punishing honest authors for the offence of 
a few fraudulent publishers. Sometimes useful books on arts and sciences are 
prepared and published in the vernaculars at great labour and cost, and there 


being only a limited number of purchasers of such publications a heavy price | 


has to be put upon them, and a demand for any copies without price by Gov- 
ernment would be in such cases particularly detrimental to the author and 
would operate as a discouragement to the publication of such useful works, which 
even now appear in a very limited number. The free supply of copies of every 
publication in England is quoted as a precedent, but, compared to the reading 
public in that country, the number of Indian readers is very small, and the 
publishers of books here have to work under great disadvantages. [The Jame 
Jamshed (107) and the Akhbdre Soddgar (89), in their issues of the same date, 
express similar sentiments. | 


18. The Satyavakta (123), in its issue of the 27th December, observes :— 
It seems from what the Honourable Mr. Hutchins said at arecent meeting of 
the Supreme Legislative Council that Government have found certain reasons to 
introduce the Bill to amend Act XXV of 1867, but we do not approve of the 
measure since the authors who commit fraud on Government can be punished 
by a court of law. However, if necessary, a section may be added to the exist- 
ing law to prevent those authors who try to defraud Government from claiming 


the price of their books and to prosecute them for the offence. We consider that 


the practice of purchasing three copies is a sort of Government patronage to 
authors, and it is not desirable that it should be withdrawn. |The Broach 
Samdchdr (94), in its issue of the 26th December, expresses similar sentiments. | 


14, The Pratod (55), in its issue of the 23rd December, says :—The people 
are ‘so much harassed by new laws and new taxes that 


Remarks onthe new law thoy would prefer a resort to a solitary life in a forest to 
about sick cattle under con- 


templation. the excruciating pain caused by these laws and taxes. 


We learn that the Government has now a new law 
con 1243—3 | 


the 23rd December, says :—The reasons advanced in 


cris: 
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under ‘contemplation and has called for opinions thereon from the municipalities 
of Bombay and Poona. The proposed law is about sick cattle, and one of its 
provisions is that the inspector of cattle to be appointed under the law should 
remove to the veterinary hospital such of private cattle as he may find to be sick 
and incurable and there destroy them, recovering from the owners of such cattle 
the cost of this operation. Is not this superficial civilization utterly unsuited 
to the condition of the people of this country? Good bullocks have already 
become scarce on account of the slaughter of healthy cows for food and by reason 
of want of good pasturage in consequence of the stringency of the forest laws, 
and the proposed law will prove a scourge anda source of oppression, pure and. 
simple. [Several other papers have touched upon this subject and expressed their 
disapproval of the contemplated legislative measure. | 


Part IIIl.—E#ducation. 


15. The Gwardts (80), in its issue of the 22nd December, writes :—The 


time for the appointment of University Fellows is 
drawing nigh, and it is to be hoped that Government 
will do their duty more carefully than hitherto. We 
strongly protest against useless persons being nomi- 
nated Fellows of the University. It has been observed many a time that the 
Native members of the local University do not take as active and intelligent a 
part in its affairs as they should. The reason of this is not far to seek. Just 
as Government has been nominating dummies as Members of Legislative Councils, 
so also they have been conferring the University Fellowships in some instances on 
gentlemen who have no business to be within the precincts of our temple of learn- 
ing. His Excellency Lord Reay’s appointments to the Council have been invari- 
ably good, and we hope that His Excellency will also select only such persons for 
the Fellowships as will contribute to the dignity and learning .of the University, 


and further that the claims of well-known graduates will not be ignored at least 
this time. | 


Remarks in connection with 
the appointment of Fellows 
of the Bombay University. 


16. In alluding to the result of this year’s Matriculation Examination of 

the Bombay University passing about 738 out of 

Unsatisfactory result of 2926 candidates, or nearly one-fourth of the total 

-~ years Matriculation number, tho Bombay Samdchdr (92), in its issue of 
xamination of the Bombay the 26th D oi . | 

University commented upon. @ aot : ecember, Says -——f. very sarge number of 

the candidates complain against the papers set in 

second languages, observing that the papers set in Latin and Sanskrit and the 

Gujarati paragraph prescribed for translation into English were very hard, 

and it would not be surprising if a large number of the failures were attributed 

to them. It is desirable, therefore, that the Vice-Chancellor should appoint a 

committee to enquire into the causes of the unsatisfactory result of this examina- 


tion as well as of some other examinations of this year. ; 


17. The same newspaper, in its issue of the 23rd December, observes :—In 
wicineseeicneiiiaai thé annual report on education in the Bombay Pre- 
a ears sidency for 1888-89 Mr. Griffiths, the Principal of 

he al = ee the Sir J. J. School of Art, has been highly ae 
for his management of the school by the Director of 

Public Instruction. His Excellency Lord Reay, in the address delivered by him 
at the opening ceremony of the technical school established by the Poona 
Municipality, also spoke highly of Mr. Griffiths ; but for several years past the 
public has been repeating their complaint that the management of this institution 
has not been satisfactory, inasmuch as the instruction given in the art of 
drawing has proved most disappointing. The school has been in existence for 
the last thirty years, costing about twenty-five lakhs of rupees in all, but very 
few good artists have been produced by it, and none are to be found who can 
execute original designs from oral instructions. It is not undesirable that the 
students should be taught the arts of engraving on copper, brass, gold and silver 
plates and of carving in wood, as proposed, but it is of the highest importance 
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that the art of drawing should be thoroughly cultivated, and it is to be hoped 
Be Mr. Griffiths’ attention will be particularly drawn to the subject by 
overnment. ee 


Part IV.—MUunicipalities. : 


18. The Pratod (55), in its issue of the 28rd December, disapproves of the 
Local self.covernment and 1 °8ed. intention of Government to deprive some mu- 
remem ater orem nicipalities of the function of keeping the accounts of 
the medical dispensaries within their limits, says that if 
Government will thus gradually curtail the powers and rights of the municipalities 
| with respect to dispensaries, schools and other public works the right of self- 
government will be nowhere, and exhorts the leading people to agitate the matter. 
The Bakul (24), in its issue of the 22nd December, while writing on the ques- 
tion of compulsory education mooted by the Poona Municipality, says :—Primary i 
education is not a proper object for municipal expenditure. Municipalities are ee 
principally meant for sanitary measures. Government have at present saddled “a 
municipalities with primary schools and are thinking of making over high schools 
also in some places. But all this is a humbug as Government only want to free 
themselves from expenditure on schools. The consequence of this is that after — i 
defraying the expenses of primary schools the municipalities hardly find them- — 
selves able to improve the, sanitation of their towns. a: 
19. In alluding to His Excellency Lord Reay’s taking to himself, in his ae 
| | reply to the address presented him by the District Board ae 
| His Excellency Lord Reay’s of Ahmedabad, the credit of extending local self-gov- ae 
' a oi a Bh pr ernment during his administration, the Bombay Samd- - 1 fan 
; auinih wamehnas ie chdr (92), in its issue of the 27th December, says :— Va 
\ factory. New municipalities have been opened under the 
| principle of local self-government, but, generally 
speaking, the number of Government nominees to them have been more than half oh 
the total number of commissioners, making the representatives of the people mere meat ie 
dummies. If notwithstanding the larger number of Government nomineesa oe 
corporation did anything against the wishes of Government ‘the representatives | Bes oa 
of the people were blamed and threatened with being divested of their self- iss 
government. To quote recent instances, the municipality of Mehmadabad 
, differed from Government on the subject of the imposition of a new tax and 
. was abolished. The administration of the Broach Municipality was found 
defective, and though the fault lay with the Government nominees, an attempt 
was made by Government to pass censure on the popular delegates. The 
fb Poona Municipality has been improperly found fault with for having made. 
1 a donation of Rs. 1,000 to the Native Music School at that station, while ay 
& no attempts whatever have been made to stop the waste of money that is ee. 
i ene being committed in the name of water and drainage schemes at Bombay. The RS 
= new Municipal Act for the City of Bombay, clothing the Municipal Commis- | : 
r sioner with excessive powers detrimental to public interests, was passed under 
Lord Reay’s administration, which, as regards local self-government, cannot be 
pronounced to be satisfactory. 


| 20. The Native Opinion (17), inits issue of the 22nd December, writes :— _ Ng 
Mr. Baldwin Latham’s serviceshave beenatlastsecured = * . 

Disapproval of the lavish for two months to advise upon the costly and experi- a 
expenditure sanctioned by mental drainage scheme at Bombay, for a remuneration 


preareaa: Micnamee nae! Bo of 2,000 guineas plus all the travelling and other ex- le 
: siders on its drainage and penses. Itis only by the municipality of Bombay that Bey ds: 
water works. such enormous fees are sanctioned. Mr. Baldwin a 
. Latham will get nearly 15,000 rupees a month for a | 
hurried inspection of the drainage scheme. Where, we ask, was the necessity for ee 
such lavish expenditure? If we are to have extra advisers for every scheme we ae 
have in hand, what is the use of the highly paid engineers already in the service a 
of the municipality ? Last year Sir John Fowler, who was on a visit to Bombay, a 


was paid Rs. 3,000 for advising upon the Malabér Hill Reservoir leakages. Now 
we are having another engineer’s opinion, with such an absurdly high remu- 
‘neration, upon our drainage scheme. This, certainly, must be put a stop to. 


21. The Jdéme Jamshed (107), in its issue of the 27th December, observes 

| that the fees fixed for admission to the Victoria 

th rs eaten don i re Gardens are heavy and not likely to bring in sufficient 

sion nto the Victoria Gardens imcome, that the fee charged at the Zoological Gardens 

at Bombay. ' at Caleutta and at People’s Park at Madras is only 

half an anna, and that it is desirable that the proposed. 

fees should be reduced to half an anna on all days of the week except Sunday, 

Thursday and Saturday, on which days admission should be free and that the 
charge for season tickets should be raised to ten rupees. 


G. M. SATHE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natwe Press, 
31st December 1889. 
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REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS PUBLISHED IN BERA’R, “FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING 28rx DECEMBER 1889. 
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Inst of Newspapers published in Berar. 


NN, x ele LOO IO I 


| Number 
No. | Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Edition, of copies 


| issued. 


! ANGEO-MaARA THI, 


1 | The Pramod Sindhu ...  ... _...| Umrdwati (Amréoti)..| Weekly ..,.| 200 
| 2 | ,, Vaidarbh ... “es as ...| Akola... ee) eee eee 
| $ | ,, Varhad (Berar) Samachdér <i ee kes ee) ee eee 


Mara’‘THI, 


The Shetakari ... re ave ...| Umrawati (Amrdoti)..| Monthly ...| 400 
»» Shuddha Varhadi... oe ...| Akola... -..| Weekly ...| 250 


» suryakant vas see ...| Ellichpur vol ee ...| 150 


Oo Or 


The Vaidarbh (2), in its issue of the 21st December, writes:—From two 
: oy recent. instances it appears that the Director of 
Proposed reduction in the Pyhlic Instruction has made up his mind to reduce 
: expenditure on education in ; : 

: Berér disapproved. considerably the Government expenditure on edu- 
: cation in Berér. We know that Government wants 
all public departments to reduce their expenditure, but we do not think it 
requires the reduction at the cost of the efficiency of the departments. Itis a 
question whether the policy of indiscriminately reducing the salaries of posts in 
the Educational Department is a wise one. It must affect the proper working 
of the department. High salaries are attached to places not because the work 
| cannot be done by a man drawing less pay, but because high salary secures men 
: of better qualifications. We would humbly suggest Mr. Barrett to be careful 


in reducing posts in his department to lower grades, lest the efficiency of the 
department might be seriously aifected. 
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G. M. SA’THE’, 
Reporter on the Native Press. 


New Secretariat, Bombay, 
Office of the Reporter on the Natiwe Press, 
31st December 1889. 
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